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ALL IN A GARDEN FAIR. 


By WALTER BESANT, AvuTHor or “ ALL SoRTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN,” 
‘“*THE CHAPLAIN OF THE FLEET,” ETC. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE PRIZE OF THE GOLDEN APPLE. 


'* the months of the year are feminine, like 

the fleeting hours, then the most femi- 
nine, the most variable, the greatest coquette 
of the whole twelve, is that nymph whom we 
call May—/ol gui s’y fie. She is inconstant ; 
she never remains of the same mind ; she is 
faithless ; she is full of whims ; sometimes 
she is so sweet and charming that she carries 
all hearts, not by savage assault, but by the 
mere aspect and sight of her. Sometimes 
she is so full of smiles and winning ways 
that men, looking upon each other, wonder 
how any could be found to speak a word in 
her dispraise ; she sings, and laughs, and 
crowns herself with flowers, and trips with 
light foot and careless ease over meadows 
ankle-deep with buttercups. During these 
her happy moods we all fall to being happy 
too; every poet thinks of rhymes to fit a 
sonnet; every musician reaches down his 
fiddle; and everywhere there is such a 
twanging of lyres, singing of madrigals, 
dancing of ballads, warbling of ditties, and 
universal chorus of praise, that it is enough 
to turn the head of any goddess, to say 
nothing of a mere minor deity and simple 
country nymph. And all in a moment—lo! 
—she changes ; she frowns ; she is cold; she 
sings no longer; she puts on sad-coloured 
robes; she is as forbidding as poor Miss 
February with her sealskins, her red nose, 
her frozen toes, and the cold in her head. 
Alas! poor May. Then the lyre, the theorbo, 


the viol, the bagpipe, the scrannel straw, the 
XXIV—1 








lute, the dulcimer, tabor, and pipe are all, 
with one consent, silenced and put upon the 
shelves; the musicians sit down, sad; the 
poets tear up their unfinished lays; the 
songs cease; everybody goes home; doors 
and windows are shut tight, and the poor 
maid is left out of doors all in the cold, 
deploring, alone in her gloom to lament her 
caprice. Yet another hour, and she forgets her 
ill-humour; we forget it too: she is once more 
the sweet, the lovely, the blushing, merry, and 
merry-making month of May ; we are grovel- 
ling slaves again. 

It was in the evening of, perhaps, the 
most lovely day that this fickle goddess ever 
vouchsafed to England that four children 
were playing together under the trees of an 
ancient forest. The sun was going down, 
and the west was already making prepara- 
tions to receive him with a grand illumina- 
tion. The young leaves were at their bravest 
and brightest, and the air was heavy with the 
fragrance of the May blossom, because there 
is no such place in the world as this forest 
for the hawthorn. Three of the playing 
children were boys of thirteen, the fourth was 
a girlof about eleven. She ran, and jumped, 
and played with the boys as if she were a boy 
herself, being, in fact, as strong and sturdy 
as any boy of her age, with a length of limb 
which gave goodly promise for the future, to 
those who love their mistress and queen to 
be tall. They had been running and playing 
the whole afternoon and were now growing a 
little tired. When a boy begins to feel tired 
he jumps and runs harder than ever, and 
becomes rough, just to show that he is not 
tired at all. But when a girl feels tired she 
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wants to sit down. Presently, therefore, this 
young lady, who had been, all day long, sun- 
shine and mirth, grew a little cross, and be- 
gan to cry fie upon the boys for their rough 
handling, a fault which besets and spoils theig 
sex, and to say severely that she wished there 
were no such things as boys, and that they 
ought not to have been invented—yet con- 
scious all the time that she preferred boys to 
girls as playfellows—and that she should play 
no longer, but should leave them,to bang each 
other with their shoulders and their elbows. 
The sky, in fact, become cloudy and the wind 
chill. 

So she walked away, dangling her hat by 
the strings, in the direction of a fallen trunk, 
on which sat a man, thoughtfully regarding 
the group, with his chin upon his hand, and 
a contemplative cigarette between his lips. 
He rose to meet the girl, and took both her 
hands in his and kissed her forehead. This 
was her father. 

He was a little man, though his daughter 
looked as. if she would be tall; yet not 
a very little man. His narrow . sloping 
shoulders—a feature one may remark more 
often-in Paris than in London—his small 
head, and the neatness of his figure made 
him look smaller than he was. Small English- 
men—this man was a Frenchman—are 
generally sturdy and broad-shouldered, and 
nearly always grow fat when they reach the 
forties..  But.this was a thin man. In ap- 
pearance he was extremely-neat; he wore a 
frock-coat buttoned tightly ; behind it was a 
white waistcoat ; he had a flower in his but- 
tonhole ; he wore a pink and white necktie, 
very striking ; his shirt-front and cuffs were 
perfect ; his boots were highly polished; he 
was five-and-forty, but looked thirty ; his hair 
was quite black and curly, without a touch of 
white in it; he wore a small black beard ; his 
eyes were also black and as bright as steel. 
It is perhaps misleading to compare them 
with steel, because it is always the villain 
whose eye glitters like steel. Now M. Hector 
Philipon was not a villain at all. By no 
means. ‘The light in his eyes came from the 
kindness of his heart, not from any villainous 
aims or wicked passions, and, in fact, though 
his beard and his hair were so very black— 
black of the deepest dye, such as would have 
graced even a wicked uncle—he frightened 
nobody, not even strangers. And of course 
everybody in those parts knew very well that 
he was a most harmless and amiable person. 
He had a voice deep and full like the voice 
of a church organ ; honey sweet too, as well 
as deep. And at sight ot his little girl those 





bright eyes became as soft as the eyes of a 
maiden in love. When he spoke, although 
his English was fluent and correct, you per- 
ceived a foreign accent. But he had been so 
long in ,the country and so far away from his 
own countrymen that the accent was slight. 
Yet he neither looked nor spoke like an 
Englishman, 

‘*‘ You are tired, Claire?” 

“ Not much, papa, but hot with so much 
running, And the boys began to push.” 

She sat beside him, laying her hand upon 
his arm. Already they were companions, this 
little girl and her father. Presently there 
arose a great shouting of the boys; a cloud 
fell upon the girl’s brow, because they had 
learned already to play without her, and in 
half a minute she was forgotten. It was a very 
white brow over a face which might become 
beautiful, As yet, no one except a prophet (of 
whom there are Jamentably few nowadays, 
and those few have their hands full of other 
things) could say anything about the child 
but that she was singularly like her father, 
only, a very uncommon thing, she had deep 
blue eyes, with dark eyebrows and black 
hair. ‘This combination, so far as one can 
learn, happens nowadays hardly anywhere 
except in Tasmania, where it has been 
accounted for. on various scientific grounds, 
such as, that the soil is strongly impregnated 
with phosphate—a thing in itself quite suffi- 
cient to account for anything ; and that the 
air is remarkably charged with ozone—what 
cannot ozone effect?—and that the prox- 
imity of the South Pole, will account for 
everything not previously explained. All 
these reasons are excellent, and enable us to 
see quite satisfactorily why ‘Tasmanian ladies 
get black hair and blue eyes. But they do 
not apply to Mademoiselle Claire, because 
she never was in Tasmania, and, I believe, 
is not likely to go there. The question why 
she got blue eyes and black hair may there- 
fore be referred to the Royal Society. 

She looked at them wrestling and running, 
just as happily without her as with her, 
regretfully. She had thought, perhaps, that 
they would follow her and sit down on the 
trunk beside her, and refuse to play any 
longer because she would play no longer. 
At least, she did not think that they would 
go on just as if she were not in existence. 
Boys are truly horrid creatures. ‘They are 
born with none of the finer shades. And 
neglect is the greatest insult one human 
being can offer to another. Presently 
she slipped off her seat upon the trunk 
and opened the lid of a basket. They had 
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been having a little inconsiderable picnic, a 
cheap. picnic, with cold tea in a bottle, and 
bread and butter, and bread and honey, and 
a little fruit. The bottle was empty, and the 
bread and butter and honey were all.eaten 
up. But there was lying, in the corner, the 
last of the oranges. 

She took it out. 

“ Papa,” she said, “shall the boys race 
for it?” 

“They shall,” replied her father. “We 
wiil finish with a race. Boys,” he shouted, 
“ we will finish with a race—Claire holds the 
prize. The course shall be—what? Then, 
mark it out for yourselves.” 

He looked on with a smile, which was not 


* the smile of benevolence, or of affection, or of 


good manners, or of condescension, or of in- 
terest or anticipation, because he really did 
not care about the excitement of the race at 
all, but of philosophy. He smiled, because 
he remarked the little coquetry of his daughter 
and the emulation of the boys. 

As for Claire, the sunshine had returned 
to her face, the sky was clear again, the wind 
was warm; the boys were going to fight for 
her gifts ; any woman at any age appreciates 
this discernment of beauty. Her eyes were 
bright and her black locks were blown across 
her face. The boys meanwhile, as if a king- 
dom depended on the result, measured the 
ground, pacing side by side. When they were 
quite satisfied that they had got an exact two 
hundred yards théy stood in a line waiting 
the signal. 

“She holds,” murmured Mr. Philipon, 
“ the gift of the golden apple. This was long 
ago the cause of discord, and she is happy 
because she has it to bestow. Instead of 
three goddesses I see three schoolboys ; 
instead of a shepherd there is a girlh Why 
does one think of Paris? Yet they will all 
grow up, and perhaps some day the golden 
apple will be a golden ring, and... . . aha! 
Claire, my angel, thou wilt be worth many 
golden apples. Are you ready, brave boys? 
Ready all? Go!” 

When he dropped his handkerchief the 
lads started with a rush. ‘The biggest and 
tallest of them took the lead and kept it. He 
was closely pressed by a slighter-built boy, 
who promised to make a good second ; long 
behind these two toiled the third, who was 
of shorter frame and ran as if he were in 
bad condition, panting laboriously yet not 
giving in. 

“Will wins,” said the philosopher. “ Happy 
boy! he is born to win everything. The 
world is his, because he is strong and brave 





and not tooclever. Those arrive—eh !—who 
are not so much cleverer than their neigh- 
bours. To have too many ideas is to be 
incompris, uncomprehended; no one under- 
stood my ideas when I was young. The 
world belongs to Will. No! he loses! the 
boy -with many thoughts wins—no—it is 
over—they are even. Now, in the big race 
which may come afterwards, ito whom would 
the girl bestow the prize? An orange or 
an apple may be divided in halves, but a 
woman? No; she is like the Republic, One 
and Indivisible.” 

In fact the race seemed in the first boy’s 
hands ; he was ten clear feet ahead, there 
were but twenty feet between him and ‘the 
girl, who clapped her hands and cried! out ; 
he turned to laugh at the second’: it was a 
sad example of pride before a fall; his foot 
caught in a tuft of grass and the was grassed. 
He was up in a moment, but he was already 
overlapped, and although he made up ‘the 
difference it was a dead heat, and they were 
in neck and neck. 

The third boy continued the race long 
after it was hopeless, and came in with a 
smiling and satisfied face. 

The Frenchman patted this boy on the 
head approvingly. 

**You did well,” he said. “Never know 
that you are beaten. Then you will always 
feel the pride of victory.. My daughter, 
divide the prize into four portions and give 
Olinthus one of the quarters.” 

“T was winning easily,” cried the tallest 
lad. He was as handsome a ‘boy as you may 
wish to see anywhere, with clear, fresh com- 
plexion and brave outlook ;.a lad of mettle 
who liked fair fighting and the rigour of 
the game; a boy with plenty:of ability, as 
was shown by his broad forehead and clear- 
cut nostril, yet perhaps without the yearning 
for books which makes a scholar and a 
writer. 

“Ha! ha!” laughed the other. “So you 
were, Will; I own that. All the better for 
me that you fell down.” 

“ All fair, Allen. But it is a beastly sell.” 

Allen laughed again. He was a much 
handsomer boy, but his face wanted the 
strength that lay in the other’s; his eyes were 
full and light, his lips were mobile, his fore- 
head was high rather than broad. 

Claire hesitated between the two. While 
she hesitated Will took the prize out of her 
hand. 

“We will divide it,” he said, “as your 
father orders. And ‘Tommy shall have his 
quarter.” 
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“The prizes of life, my sons,” observed 
M. Philipon, sententiously—he really was 
a most profound philosopher, and so long as 
he could say what seemed a good thing was 
careless whether or no it was new—‘ the 
prizes of life are bestowed, not at random, as 
foolish people think, but by fixed rules; they 
are not given to the men whorun fastest, but 
to those who run most wisely. Combine, 
Will, prudence with swiftness. Then doubt 
not the issue, but run with courage. As for 
Olinthus , 

“Tommy was out of it from the be- 
ginning,” said Will, interrupting in the 
truthful but brutal manner common among 
boys. 

“ If it had been a three-mile, or even a one- 
mile course,” said Tommy, “you fellows 
would have seen—as for your little hundred- 
yard races, it is only arush. Give me along 
course.” 

“As for Olinthus,” continued M. Philipon, 
“let him continue to run bravely, short 
course or long course, and many prizes will 
be his.” 

Olinthus, commonly called Tommy, 
blushed to the roots of his hair. Nobody 


noticed this proof of modesty, because his 
face was already so red from the running that 


no amount of blushes could have deepened 
that hue. It was a blush absolutely wasted. 
At a later age, when blushes are rare, this 
might have caused subsequent regret. Who 
would not wish to retain that blush which 
adorns the cheek of youth when good deeds 
come to light? Why, it is an incentive to 
good deeds. Titus blushed daily. But 
Tommy did not mind. He was, as I have 
said, short of figure and broad of shoulder, 
his legs were. sturdy, his face broad and 
rather flat, and his nose was a little turned 
up at the end. Perhaps he was only a 
commonplace boy to look at. He who makes 
it the business of his pilgrimage to watch his 
fellow-men becomes something like a portrait 
painter, inasmuch as he finds no one com- 
monplace. At fourteen a face, however 
plain, may mean a great many things—there 
are infinite possibilities in every young face 
on which history has not yet set a mark ; at 
five-and-twenty the number of these possi- 
bilities begins to be counted ; at forty there 
is a stamp upon it ; at sixty there is the in- 
delible seal of a life’s history upon it. Tom- 
my’s face as yet was the face of possibility, 
and to ordinary observers its range, so to 
speak, was limited. Yet you shall see to 
what heights this Tommy subsequently 
rose, 





When they had eaten their orange Claire 
picked up the basket, and they all began to 
stroll homewards. By this time the sun had 
disappeared and the evening was upon 
them. 

First walked the girl between Will and 
Olinthus, and they all three chattered together 
and pretended to know everything. Boys of 
ten and eleven are encyclopzedias of informa- 
tion ; like the great medizeval scholars, they 
know all that there is to know; or, which is 
exactly the same thing, they know all that 
they talk about, from the hyssop to the oak, 
and from Bunny to Behemoth. 

M. Philipon walked behind with Allen. 

When the sun had quite gone down, there 
fell upon the forest an awful sense of the 
mysterious deepening twilight. The three 
who led the way took hands and dropped 
into silence; only now and then Tommy 
shouted, just to keep up his spirits and to 
show that the more awful the outward look 
of things, the higher his courage rose. Allen 
was perfectly silent, and presently his com- 
panion saw that his eyes were wide open, 
luminous, gazing steadily before him, yet 
seeing nothing, and his lips parted. He 
watched the boy awhile, then spoke 
softly. 

“ Boy, shall I tell your thoughts?” 

The boy started and laughed ; he was called 
back to himself. 

“ If you can, sir.” 

“When the sun sank behind the trees, 
your courage fell; you became sad ; you began 
to long for something; you expected some- 
thing. Now the wind is like a voice to you, 
but you do not know what it says; the trees 
beckon to you with long arms, but you do 
not know why ; beneath the branches in the 
deep blackness are caves filled with things 
wonderful and mysterious ; you would wish 
to penetrate these dark caverns an! fight 
the devils which hide there, but you do 
not know how to begin, nor where to 
begin.” 

The boy interrupted him. 

“How do you know, sir?” 

‘* Because, my son, I too have been a boy. 
There are some boys with whom their dreams 
linger ; mostly they die away and are forgotten. 
There are other boys, but not many, whose 
dreams take shape and live in words. Per- 
haps you may be one of these boys. Who 
knows?” 

“‘ And yet,” he said to himself, “‘ I suppose 
there will be nothing for it but the fetit 
commis—the little clerk. Poor boys! ‘The 
pity of it!” 
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PART I—THE MAKING OF A MAN. 
CHAPTER I.—THE VILLAGE GREEN, 


ALL the houses of the village stand along 
one side of a broad road which leads, like ail 
other roads, to London and to Rome. It isnot 
a high-road, and has but little traffic. It is, 
indeed, a road which connects one small 
town with another small town— Romford, in 
fact, with Chipping Ongar. When the road 
was constructed there was so much ground 
to spare that they did not trouble about 
breadth, and allowed to remain a belt of grass 
twenty, thirty, or forty feet wide on the side 
of it. The houses of the village vary in size 
from the great square villa set in a great 
square garden, to the little cottage of four 
rooms built of planks painted white, with a 
high pointed gable and porch overgrown with 
jessamine. Naturally, because we always have 
the poor with us, there are more small cot- 
tages than there are great villas. If there were 
any ragged children they would use the green 
side of the road for a playground; but there 
are none, for this is not a country village at 
all, but a suburban village. On the green, 
in place of the children, you may see when 
the day is fine certain elderly gentlemen 
walking together ;: it is their Exchange, their 
boulevard, their place for conversation. 

One summer morning, about half-past eight 
or nine o’clock, there were three of these 
habitués already out upon the green. 

Two of these were standing together in 
the shade of the tree: one, Sir Charles 
Withycomb, ex-Lord Mayor of London, was a 
little old gentleman with a short nose and 
white hair, a ruddy cheek and a twinkling 
eye, a cheerful face and a ready smile—an 
old gentleman who might not be very wise, 
but who was certainly kind of heart. The 
one who stood beside him was tall and thin, 
with a long white beard, and—which you 
observed when he took off his hat—a head as 
bald as an egg. ‘He had a stoop in his 
shoulder which gave him a deferential man- 
ner, and he rubbed his hands and bowed his 
head when he spoke, which increased the 
appearance of deference to superior judgment. 
His name was Skantlebury. The third, Mr. 
Colliber, was somewhat younger, but grey- 
headed too. He was sharpand thin of face, 
with a hooked nose and the eye of a bird of 
prey. He lacked the kindly expression of 
Sir Charles, and looked angry anti nungry. 
This was because he was both angry and 
hungry. He hungered after shares, bonds, 
coupons, consols, funds, stocks and quotations, 








which had been his daily food for many 
years. He was angry because he could get 
them no more. He was as angry and as 
hungry as a hawk before breakfast. He 
was walking up and down the green looking 
occasionally at the Money Market article in 
the paper which he carried in his hand. On 
passing the other two he would stop and 
exchange a word or two. 

Presently there came from one of the lanes 
which led into the road a very neat and 
dapper little man, with shiny boots, buttoned 
frock, and a white waistcoat. In his button- 
hole was a sprig of jessamine. Beside him 
walked a little girl of twelve or so. On pass- 
ing the gentlemen he raised his hat politely. 
Sir Charles acknowledged the salute with a 
friendly gesture. 

“ A worthy man,” he said, “and lives, the 
butcher tells me, on a pound and a half of 
meat or thereabouts every week, and that 
not the prime cut. But, to be sure, he is a 
Frenchman. I wonder, Skantlebury, whether 
the French City Companies ever have a real 
banquet. I remember, in my Company— 
ah !” 

There are some reminiscences better left 
unexpressed, because it is not in the power of 
words to do them justice. It is a cruel in- 
justice that not a single poet has ever sung 
of a City Company’s banquet. Wherefore 
worthy aldermen can only wag their heads 
and fall back upon an interjection. 

Next there came running out of a cottage 
beside the green—one of the little white 
wooden cottages, with six rooms or so—a boy 
of thirteen or fourteen. As he passed the 
gentlemen he touched his hat respectfully, 
as a junior should. Sir Charles nodded 


kindly. 
“A tall boy,” he said. “Grows like his 
father: too much like his father. Who 


failed,” he added after a moment, because 
there was no hurry and they all knew the 
story, “for a contemptible sum. Quite a 
contemptible sum.” He sighed and shook 
his head, but his face was so cheerful and his 
eyes so bright and his lips so red, that the 
butcher, looking out of his shop, thought Sir 
Charles was chuckling over some joke, and 
smiled in sympathy. 

“In the silk trade, was he not?” asked 
Mr. Colliber, looking after him. ‘There 
was money, once, in silk.” 

‘In the silk trade,” repeated Sir Charles, 
“Though in a small way; and formerly in 
Brimage and Waring’s. His partner got 
him into the mess. Name was Stephens, and 
he bolted : yes, he got hold of all the money 
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that he could and bolted. Then Engledew 
failed, and—I suppose because it was such a 
disgraceful thing to fail for such a trifle—he 
—he—in fact he was ashamed of it, and he 
hanged himself. But the boy knows nothing 
of that.” 

“* Lucky,” said Mr. Colliber, “ that some 
of us weren’t troubled by the same scruples. 
Else we might be all hanging in a row.” 

“There are differences, my dear friend,” 
said Sir Charles gently. “ My own failure 
was for a hundred and fifty thousand. Yours, 
Colliber, as all the world knows, for a colossal 
half-million. It is an event in history. It 
will not be forgotten. To fail for such an 
amount is glorious—glorious.” 

His face, on which the sunshine seemed to 
linger, glowed with admiration at the thought 
of so much greatness. But Mr. Colliber 
only scowled, as if this greatness had been 
thrust upon him. 

“The failures of the residents in this 
village,” said Mr. Skantlebury, rubbing his 
hands, “amount in the aggregate, it has been 
computed, to more than a million and a 
quarter.” 

* Ah!” said Mr. Colliber, with a snarl-like 
glimpse of white teeth; “don’t you wish 
you had failed yourself, Skantlebury ?” 

This was a cruel thing to say, because Mr. 
Skantlebury had, on the contrary, made 
money, though in quite a small way. To be 
almost the only man in the place who has 
not failed, and to have actually made a small 
fortune while all the rest have lost large 
fortunes, is a painful position for a man. 

Mr. Skantlebury blushed and coughed 
behind his hand. The action was significant 
of the small way. It almost, taken with the 
roundness of his shoulders and the bowing 
of his head, suggested the retail way. 

Sir Charles took no notice of this remark, 
and went on about the boy, although no one 
was listening. 

“‘ The boy’s mother,” he said, “ wasa Fool. 
Nobody but a Fool would have acted as she 
acted. She had some money of her own— 
settled upon her and all—and she positively 
gave it up to the creditors! A pitiable 


business to see so much money clean thrown | 


away. They took most of it, and left her a 
poor fifteen hundred or so. They live 
upon it.” 

“‘ De-plorable,” said Mr. Skantlebury. 

Then there passed another boy running 
after the first, a lad with a strap and a bundle 
of books. 

* Young Gallaway,” said Sir 
“‘ His father died too young. 


Charles. 


If he had lived 


he would have failed for a far larger amount. 
The Gallaways have been in the oil line for 
| many years. That boy’s uncle is a warm 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





man. Oh! yes,a warm man; I remember 
he lost money by me.” 
Sir Charles spoke as if the more this warm 
man had lost by him, the warmer he had 
| become. 

At the end of the green the two boys were 
joined by a third, and they all set off walking 
together as fast as they could. 

‘** Young Massey,” said Mr. Skantlebury. 


“ Another case: his father, too——” said 
Mr. Colliber. 
“Yes, oh! yes,” replied Sir Charles. “A 


creditable failure. Seventy thousand only ; 
but the circumstances were romantic. The 
failure happened two years before I was 
Lord Mayor.” 

He then proceeded to describe circum- 
stantially the way in which Mr. Massey dissi- 
pated a good business and became a bank- 
rupt. Unfortunately, the particulars, of the 
| greatest interest, are too long to be narrated 
|here. It is sufficient to explain that Mr. 
| Massey was one of those brilliant specu- 
lators who seek a fortune by shipping coals 
to Newcastle, sugar to Mauritius, rum to 
Jamaica, tea to China, or claret to Bor- 
deaux: a man full of ideas. He tried to 
realise them, and the result was—that he 
came to the village. 

“ And they are pretty poor, too, I suppose?” 
asked Mr. Colliber. 

** De-plorably,” replied Mr. Skantlebury, 
rubbing his hands again. 

“Tf you want wealth,” said Sir Charles, 
“you can go to Buckhurst Hill, or to Syden- 
ham, or to Chislehurst: here you will not 
find it. But we have our pride.” 

One would not grudge Sir Charles Withy- 
comb his pride, because it afforded him so 
much solace; but in assuming that he and 
his friends were singular in its possession he 
was wrong, because pride is one of the things 
to which everybody is entitled: it is a right 
of man ; it belongs to equality and fraternity ; 
and so benevolently equal are the distribu- 
| tion of the choicest gifts in store, that a City 
waiter may be as proud as the City Remem- 
brancer, and the ship’s carpenter as proud 
as the purser. 

“Some of us,” Sir Charles went on, “ have 
received distinctions from her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen ; some of us have been on 
terms of familiarity with: the great—yes, Mr. 
Colliber, have lived in Kensington Palace Gar- 
dens; some of us have been in a large way; we 
have failed, as my friend rightly says, for an 
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aggregate of millions. 
tained his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales. It was when I was Lord Mayor——” 

Here Mr. Colliber moved slowly away. 

“When I was Lord Mayor, Mr. Skantle- 
bury. At the Mansion House. When he 
came away ”—at this point of the well-known 
story Sir Charles’s emotion always overcame 
him, to the absolute destruction of his aspi- 
rates, which had been acquired partially and 
at a comparatively late perrod—“ when he 
came away his Royal ’Ighness said to me, 
‘My Lord Mayor,’ he said, ‘ I ’ope that every 
Lord Mayor that comes after you will enter- 
tain me as ’andsome as you ’ave entertained 
me ’andsome this night.’ He did, indeed, 
Mr. Skantlebury,” 

“It must be a glorious recollection, Sir 
Charles,” said the only hearer left, “ glori- 
ous.” He rubbed his hands again and bowed 
his head as if he had heard the anecdote for 
the first time. Presently Mr. Colliber re- 
turned, and the group was joined by Mr. 
Massey, a large old gentleman with a rich 
voice and a dignified bearing, who appeared 
capable of failing for millions. Then they 
talked about investments and consulted the 
share lists, and were as eager over it as if they 
were all going off without a moment’s delay 
to invest the money for which they had 
failed. 

There is not much money in this village, 
but there is continual talk of money, and 
the perilous ways of merchant adventurers 
are familiar to the residents. There is no 
hurried rush to the City in the morning, nor 
is there the slow return in the evening ; their 
feet tread no more the golden pavement ; 
yet they have been there and still would go ; 
and in their eyes it is the nearest approxima- 
tion to heaven below. There was once, I 
have read in the Penny Magazine,a sailor 
who was too fondofrum. Everybody in the 
fleet, including the Admiral, Lord Nelson, 
took the greatest interest in this rare and 
exceptional case. It was finally decided that 
the only way to cure the patient was to give 
him nothing else to drink. The first day he 
was in happy heaven; sang all the songs 
he knew, with many that he did not know; 
danced all the hornpipes he knew, with many 
steps that he did not know; and smoked as 
much tobacco as can be smoked in a single 
day. The next morning he was no longer in 
heaven, but in purgatory. The next—but 
here we must leave him, the Admiral, Lord 
Nelson, and the fleet still looking on with 
increased interest. Now, as these gentlemen 
had been pursuing the shadow of wealth all 


I have myself enter- | 








the time they were in the City when they 
had money to play with, it was a kind of 
purgatory to them that they must pursue it 
still when they had none. People who are 
so unhappy or so wicked as to have actually 
become rich need not be considered in this 
story. 

In fact the village reversed the proverb, be- 
cause it showed how pride cometh after a 
fall, instead of before it. For the. people 
who inhabited its cottages and trim villas 
had all, in fact, failed, wound up, made 
composition, or agreed with their creditors. 

At first thought it seems strange that any 
village should be blessed with so great a dis- 
tinction. Yet it is not really strange at all. 
For, if you think of it, every town must have 
some peculiarities. It may be placed on the 
Thames or on the Potomac ; but it must be 
placed somewhere, else it would be worse off 
than a mathematical point, which at least 
has position. Then it must have residents 
—else what sort of a town would it be? 
And the residents must have distinguishing 
marks—unless they are Chinamen, who are 
all alike over the whole Empire. We have, 
for instance, all heard of the one-eyed man 
in the city of the blind. Abdera, again, was 
a city where all, from young to old, were 
confessedly born fools—no doubt proud of 
their folly. Gotham (impudently annexed 
by the Americans) is a city on the other hand 
where they are all proud of their wisdom. 
Surely, therefore, there is nothing remark- 
able in a village—not a city, but a small 
village—occupied entirely by people who 
have broken down in the world. It would 
be strange, considering how many such there 
be, if there were no such village. 

There was once an island in the neigh- 
bourhood of Byzantium whither they used 
to send deposed Emperors, simply dressed 
in monastic garb, to live the rest of their lives 
on beans, lentils, and cold water. I have 
often pictured to myself the mingled sympathy 
and joy with which these unfortunates would 
welcome a new arrival. They would hold 
pleasing converse with him on the glories of 
the throne ; they would explain to him the 
true nobility of their own conduct, which 
mankind had basely misinterpreted; and 
they would ask of him, or exchange with 
him, credence as to the extraordinary purity 
of their own motives and the greatness of their 
reigns. Half-a-dozen of these old Emperors 
sitting in a row, like old sailors on the Com- 
mon Hard by Portsmouth Harbour, would be 
a delightful picture. One can imagine the 
stories they would tell about the greatness of 
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their fall; the consolation they would derive 
from the contemplation and recollection of 
this fall; and the flutter among the cowls 
when another boat was signalled having on 
board another Emperor. Such as this island, 
so was this village. 

As for the men in this village, the ex-bank- 
rupts and compounders, they were, as a rule, 
cheerful and chirpy ; they had the green to 
meet in on warm and sunny days; the past 
was filled with pleasing memories; they 
would compare notes on former splendours ; 
they would persuade themselves that they were 
not quite forgotten in the City yet; in fact 
they were not, nor will they be, forgotten for 
a long time. Sir Charles might sull hear 
very very truthful things said about him; 
Mr. Colliber’s name will be received with the 
warmest blessings of those he has ruined, 
unto the third and fourth generation. 

As for the ladies, the older ones found, 
like their husbands, consolation in memory. 
But it was bad for their daughters and for 
their sons. For lovers come not to this 
place ; the girls—there are not many—are as 
perfectly sure of a loveless life as Jephthah’s 
daughter; they go about in despondency. 
When one thinks about these poor girls thus 
hidden away and kept out of sight of marrying 
man, one feels first, vaguely, that something 
ought to be done and must be done; and 
secondly, that there should be held, some 
two or three times in the year, a Babylonian 
marriage market. We have got the Babylon 
all ready, and really I think there would not 


be much difficulty in getting an auctioneer | 


and a steady supply of lots. And, after all, 
such a marriage would not be much more 


matter of chance than plenty that are cele- | 


brated every day. 

Naturally, at first, the boys grew up to 
regard a big bankruptcy as a just cause for 
pride; they considered, for instance, that 
Whittington came short of solid greatness 


by dying in good credit, and they looked | 


upon the great offices in the City as steps in 
the splendour of a career which would pre- 
sently end in a failure for hundreds of thou- | 
sands. It was long before Allen and Will | 
realised that this glory existed only in the 
eyes of the village. ‘The truth was rudely 
brought home to them by contrast and com- 
patison. ‘They learned when they went to | 
school that bankruptcy means poverty. 
Other boys—sons of less illustrious citizens | 
—could have new clothes, while they had 
to endure patches in unseemly places, let- 
tings down, additions of cuffs, and all kinds 
of makeshifts to keep on the old clothes as 
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long as they held together. Other boys, 
again, could have plenty of books ; they had 
to make one set of books do between them. 
Some books they had to borrow. There was 
scrimping in such small matters as pens, ink, 
and paper: they could not subscribe to the 
school club, and were thus cut off from full 
companionship ; and they had no pocket- 
money at all. Poverty is nothing so long as 
it is not felt ; it mattered little to be poor 
while the boys Tived at home and did not go 
to school, because there was at least enough 
to eat and to drink; it was when they were 
able to compare that the truth gradually 
became clear to them. 

“Tt is all very well,” said Will at length, 
“for a fellow to look forward to be like 
Sir Charles and Mr. Colliber. They failed 
for so much that they are grand; everybody 
here is proud of having been a bankrupt. 
But my father isn’t grand at all. He says 
that if he hadn’t failed I should have gone 
to Rugby and Cambridge. Very well then. 
What is he so proud of it for? As for me, 
I don’t intend to fail, I mean to make a 
fortune.” 

“ So do I,” said Allen. 

“So do I,” said Tommy. “ My uncle is 
an oil broker in a large way ; he’ll give me 
a berth to begin with. You should see his 
| house at Brixton. I mean to make money 
too. You should hear him order about his 
butler. We had champagne there last Christ- 
mas.” 

The three boys were the only boys in 
the place and an object of interest to the 
|residents, who gave them advice in a pa- 
ternal spirit, and sometimes, but seldom, 
sixpences. 

** Stick to your books, boys,” said Sir 
| Charles, “stick to. your books, especially 
_your account books. They have made me, 
| boys, what lam.” He puffed out his cheeks 
| as he spoke, and Allen, though he regarded 
Sir Charles as the greatest of men, thought 
of the frog in the fable, while Will began to 
wonder whether it was the adding up of 
those books wrong which had made him 
what he was. .“‘ They made your fathers, 
lads. Now which of you three is best in 
arithmetic ? ” 

The other two pointed to Will, who 
blushed, but did not deny the accusation. 

“Well,” said Sir Charles, ‘I hope you 
are all good at figures. And what is your 
ambition, Will?” 

“T shall try, sir, not to fail,” said the 
boy in his downright way. 

Mr. Colliber laughed sarcastically, Sir 
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Charles looked uncomfortable, Mr. Skantle- 
bury coughed behind his hand. 

“Ah! yes—good. And you, Olinthus?” 
asked Sir Charles. 

“I shall try to be Lord Mayor of London, 
and when I fail it shall be for hundreds 
of thousands,” replied the ingenuous Tommy. 

“A noble boy indeed! Truly a noble 
boy. ‘That is the spirit, lads, in which to 
enter life. Thus was England made.” He 
patted Tommy’s head and would have given 
him half-a-crown but that he had no half- 
crowns just then. “ Lord Mayor of London,” 
he repeated. ‘“ Yes, that is worth aiming 
at. Did I ever tell you how I entertained 
his Royal ’Ighness the Prince of Wales ?” 

Had he ever toid them anything else ? 


* * * * * 


“ When he went away, his Royal ’Ighness 
was good enough to say, ‘My Lerd Mayor, 
all I can say is this, I only ’ope your Lord- 
ship’s successor will entertain me as ’and- 
some as you ’ave entertained me ’andsome 
this night.’ That was about enough, boys, 
wasn’t it? Eh? eh? eh?” 

“ Will,” said Allen, ‘‘ hate money. They 
talk about nothing else. Where are the 
people who read books and talk about things 
that don’t mean money ?” 

“I don’t know,” Willanswered. “I don’t 
hate money. With money you can buy what- 
ever you like. The richer I get the better I 
shall like it. With money, Allen, you can 
even buy books.” 

They went to an old grammar school about 
two miles nearer town. To get there the 
lads had to tramp the two miles there and 
back every day ; they marched side by side; 
frequently, on Saturday afternoons especially, 
they would encounter other lads from Strat- 
ford, Bow, Clapton, Stepney, and Old Ford. 
Then there would be a fight, in which they 
sometimes came off victors and sometimes 
had to retire. Yet not ingloriously, for who 
could resist the ponderous charge of Will, 
master of an iron fist, ambidexter, the Achilles 
of the forest? Beside him charged Allen, as 
plucky yet not so stout of build; and, outside 
the méée, Tommy plied the dexterous pebble. 
Insomuch that the prowess of the three was 
bruited abroad, and the chivalry of the 
East-end came forth, When the worsted 
combatants went home again they always 
boasted of a victory and egged their friends 
to go too, and try their luck. But it was 
observed by the thoughtful that no one went 
twice. 

The school was an ancient foundation, and 








the boys were welltaught. It was not wholly, 
| for instance, a school for the training of the 
| Perfect Clerk, which is simple, and means 
handwriting, spelling, and book-keeping. 
The Perfect Clerk needs little more. It 
was rather a school for the training of the 
ambitious clerk who aspires to a partnership. 
Most of the boys’ fathers were already part- 
ners, and intended that the boys should follow 
after them. There were many things taught in 
the school, and it was the fault of the masters 
if the Zitere humaniores were generally re- 
garded by the boys as encumbrances, or per- 
haps useless ornaments, to their possession. 
The masters, for instance, knew quantities of 
Latin—a fact most discouraging to thestucent, 
because clearly they made nomoney. ‘There 
was an atmosphere of the City about the 
school. It was not an interesting school, 
though it had a most charming old building 
of red brick with ivy and picturesque masters’ 
houses ; it was a school from which the boys 
did not run away to sea, or enlist in the army, 
or go on the stage, or become artists, or take 
to letters, or try any of the fancy methods of 
living. They all looked forward to going 
into the City. 


CHAPTER II.—THE FOREST OF HAINAULT. 


THE village where these boys were brought 
up stands on the fringe of the old forest 
which once covered the whole of the north 
of London. It has no beauty of its own, 
apart from the white wooden cottages with 
gables and porches and garden palings all 
covered up and almost hidden by every kind 
of creeping plant, and the gracious amplitude 
of garden which surrounds every house big 
and little, so that the inhabitants may enjoy 
the fruits of the earth in due season. It is so 
near London that a boy with an imagination 
may at any time fancy that he can hear the 
bells of Bow Church—not Stratford-le-Bow 
Church, which is much nearer—and if he 
stands with his head half turned and _ his 
left hand curled round his left ear, he can 
make out what the bells say, and turn again, 
and become Dick Whittington, and ask Sir 
Charles the best way to become Lord Mayor. 
Yet it is so far away that London fogs fall 
never upon its pleasant gardens, and .as for 
that great canopy of perpetual smoke of which 
we hear so much, there is not so much as 
the fringe of it between the children’s eyes 
and the blue of heaven. 

It is so far from London, again, as to be 
full of country delights, rural sounds and 
rural sights. The rurality of the place, to 
one fresh from town, seems overdone, an 
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affectation of ruraiity, a pedantry and pre- 
tence, somewhat over acted, of rusticity. 

Thus, nowhere are the roads more liber- 
ally edged with broad belts of grass, as if land 
was plentiful and cheap; nowhere will you 
find such broad, ugly, uncared-for ditches, 
with pollard willows and old oaks beside 
them, blackberry bushes and _ brambles 
scrambling over them, and tall weeds, reeds, 
and strange wild flowers growing in them ; 
nowhere will you find the ducks waddling 
by the roadside with more perfect trustful- 
ness, as if there were no tramps or gipsies 
in the world ; surely, a duck is sincere: she 
would not pretend a trustfulness she did not 
feel. ‘The roadside inns are picturesque and 
dirty ; their signs—brave old signs such as 
the Good Jntent and the Traveller's Rest— 
hang creakily over the wooden trough full of 
water for the horses, There is generally a 
horse and cart waiting; the horse drinks at 
the trough, the driver, leaning against a door- 
post of the inn witha mug of beer in his hand, 
drinks and exchanges opinions with the land- 
lord ; the people in the road roll as they walk, 
with hands in pockets, lifting feet accustomed 
to a clay soil—quite as if they were hundreds 
of miles from London; the very children 
roll in their walk, they roll up, ragged 
and brown, like the cloud rack; they are 
rosy and picturesque children, save when 
they bang and beat each other and cry with 
dirty knuckles in tearful eyes. The roads 
are quiet and there are few wayfarers. Some- 
times when the weather is warm and the sun 
is sloping downwards you may see, leaning 
over the green palings of the cottage garden, 
the meditative maiden, looking up and down 
along the dusty way. She waits, I suppose, 
for the Prince, who is to come some day and 
change her quiet life, and give her a high old 
time, a real romantic time, and make her 
happy ever after. The seasons and the days 
of these quiet girls’ lives are very beautiful to 
contemplate and to read about—in little bits. 
All lives are to be taken as the artist takes 
his landscapes—in bits. If you take a bit so 
big as to be, so to speak, a Piece, it becomes 
monotonous, even considered as a study of 
character, The girls themselves in this quiet 
place say that to be always studying your own 
character grows in the long run almost intoler- 
able. And as for that Prince, unless he goes 
about on a bicycle on a Saturday afternoon, 
I have never met him in any of the lanes in 
these parts, and one fears indeed that he 
may not come until the spring of soft cheeks 
and tender eyes be gone. 

In the road, besides the ditches and the 
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belt of grass, there is pig—white pig and 
black pig; they lie in the warm mud happy 
and satisfied with life. They burrow their 
noses among the coarse tufts of grass in 
search for something toothsome, of which 
they know, and would tell us if they could; 
let us never forget, my brothers, that the pig 
was the original discoverer—the Colum- 
bus—of Truffleland. The expression of the 
intelligent and mobile tail, as he pokes his 
snout into the mud, indicates the curiosity 
and excitement of research, and perhaps the 
gratitude of success. Lastly, just to prove 
how deep we are in the country, the air is 
full of sounds absolutely rural. Nowhere 
else so near to London can you hear such 
singing of birds; nowhere else so near do 
you get the nightingale, nowhere else so 
near does the dove coo. You may hear 
the tinkle of a sheep-bell just as if you 
were on Dartmoor. You may see a hawk 
hovering in the air as if you were on Malvern 
Hill. You may hear the sharpening of the 
scythe, the hammer of the blacksmith, and 
the wo-wo-ing of the ploughboy. On Sunday 
evening you may watch the ploughboy mak- 
ing love. And never an omnibus, or a tram 
or the whistle of a train. 

The forest, by which the village lies, was 
once a very magnificent and royal place in- 
deed. It has associations of history. One of 
the kings was wont to hunt here, a fact which 
makes it interesting toeverybody. Another 
king once rode through the forest. The old 
treesremember both events very well, yetattach 
very small importance to them, being more 
concerned with the recent steps taken for 
their own preservation. For a very remark- 
able custom formerly prevailed there. The 
people were a religious folk and anxious 
to live well and keep a clear conscience. 
Everybody will applaud them for this. And 
in order to make the clarity of conscience 
easier and safer, they took the eighth com- 
mandment out of the decalogue, and very soon 
forgot that it had ever existed, except when 
a new curate came and noticed its omission, 
and fumbled about and turned red, when one 
of the churchwardens would go and explain 
to him briefly, that in the spiritual interests 
of the parish, this excision had been found 
necessary. Because they gave up their whole 
leisure time to carving bits out of the forest 
and adding them to their own gardens, stick- 
ing up palings round these bits; here a 
cantle and there a snippet, here a slab and 
there a slice; a round corner and a square 
corner; a bare piece of turf, or a wooded 
clump: and all so neighbourly, encouraging 
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each other the while with a “ Brother, will 
this be to your mind ?” or “ Help yourself, 
neighbour ;” and “ Let me recommend, sir, 
another slice ;” or “A piece of the woody 
part, dear friend.” The only tune which was 
popular in that otherwise unmusical neigh- 
bourhood was the Rogue’s March, and the 
only articles in demand were axes to hew 
down the trees and wood ready cut and 
shaped for palings wherewithal to stake out 
the new property. On Sundays they knocked 
off work and went to church and held the 
plate. If a rustic lopped a branch of these 
stolen oaks he got six months’ hard, because 
the inequalities of rank must be respected, 
and nobody can be allowed to steal anything 
until he has begun to pay income tax. 

This was, in fact, all that was left of the 
great Forest of Hainault ; once a vast wild 
wood filled with wild creatures, boar and 
stag, fox and wolf, marten, weasel, badger, 
stoat, polecat, water rat, and squirrel. No- 
body looked upon it, nobody lived in_ it, 
not even the gipsies ; and as it was on no 
high-road, nobody ever visited it. In the 
good old days when the Lord Mayor’s 
Court used to put rogues and vagabonds, 
whom pillory failed to cure, outside the city 
walls, they came to this forest and set up 


in business as robbers, murderers, highway- 


men, pilferers, and farm-house sneaks. Few 
grew fat in that business: most were caught 
and hanged: the rest, less fortunate, starved 
when the winter came. All through the last 
century the great forest was a safe, commo- 
dious, and convenient rendezvous for those 
gentlemen of the road who took the eastern 
circuit. When this profession decayed, the 
forest was deserted indeed, save for the clip- 
ping, picking, and stealing all round its edge. 
Thirty years ago they resolved on destroying 
it altogether: in fact, they did destroy an 
enormous slice of it—the larger slice: they 
converted miles of wild forest, with rough up- 
lands and green dales, covered with grand 
old trees, into a treeless tract, staked out in 
square fields and rectangular roads. Then 
they rubbed together their ridiculous hands 
and said it was an improvement. 

Yet not all; there remains a glorious frag- 
ment, so large as to be still called the Forest. 
And this place was the playground of the 
children of whom we write. 

When Claire first began to run about with 
the boys I knownot ; the custom grew up by 
degrees ; its origin is pre-historic; she was a 
very little girl at the time, and it continued 
till she became a great girl, and a maiden 
fully grown. 








To begin with, she had no other playmates ; 
she lived a good way from the school, where the 
other girls were mostly boarders. Then the 
forest is a safe place for children; you may 
climb up a tree and fall off a branch, no doubt ; 
or a branch may be detached by an evil- 
minded tree and come down upon you, but 
very littleelse can happen. ‘There are pools 
in the forest, but most of them are shallow; 
there are marshy places and quags, but a wet 
foot is the worst that can happen ; there are 
gipsies, but they have ceased to steal children, 
and only steai linen, poultry, ducks, and suck- 
ing-pigs ; and even on Sundays there are never 
here, as there are in Epping Forest, men who 
bawl, drink too much beer, laugh at nothing, 
carry their hats at the back of their heads, 
shout, and behave, as regards walking, like 
unto a sailor on board ship when the raging 
winds do blow. 

Then the cottage in which Claire lived was 
the nearest to the forest, so that she could 
wait at the garden gate for the boys on their 
way, and be left there by them on their return. 

As the children grew older they went farther 
afield, so that there was no part of the forest 
which they did not know. They belonged to 
the forest ; when they left the houses and 
crossed the great meadow which stretches 
away from the road, and found themselves in 
the broad green way which, like a made road, 
runs here into the very heart of the forest, 
they were at home, The lanes which lead 
right, and left from this green road were 
known to all of them; they are lanes of 
springy turf, over them are the boughs of 
oak and elm and birch, beside them, some- 
times across them, are tufts or clumps or 
little jungles of hawthorn, honeysuckle, 
elder, and blackberry ; the sunlight falls on 
these lanes through the leaves and is always 
soft, and there is a continual shifting of 
light. and shade caused by the movement 
of the branches. The children explored all 
these lanes and knew whither each one led: 
where the broad way of turf widened out 
into an amphitheatre, they made it a play- 
ing ground, a race-course, a stage for dra- 
matic representation ; where it narrowed 
again and became no wider than one of the 
little lanes they followed on through shade 
and sunshine under the branches of the old 
oaks till it opened again. They knew it all. 
It is not a very great forest : beside Fontaine- 
bleau and the forests of Eu or Chantilly, or 
the New Forest, or the Forest of Dean it is 
small; but it is real forest, it is wild. An 
active lad would soon cover the whole ground. 
But then a forest is not a park nor is it a field ; 
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there are endless things to explore in it ; there 
are creatures—wild creatures—which may be 
started in the underwood ; among them are 
the tame cats who have grown wild and now 
pass precarious lives in great discomfort; in 
the spring and summer the air is musical with 
birds of which these children knew every note ; 
in the winter there are the donkeys who run 
loose and keep themselves—they will let 
themselves be ridden in hard times, bare 
backed, and never a kick, for a crust of bread ; 
and there are things, yea, tritons and evvets, 
and wriggling things, in the pools, and jack 
may be caught in the river Roding ; there are 
butterflies and moths to be chased ; there are 
fiowers in the spring and blackberries in the 
autumn. Besides the creatures and the trees 
and flowers there is scenery; here and there 
hill-sides clothed with wood ; slopes on which, 
as you stand upon them and look among 
the trees, the sun produces strange and won- 
derful effects ; stretches of elastic turf ; places 
where the forest seems to recede and still to 
recede as you walk along, great trees, avenues 
of oaks, gatherings of beeches, with ash and 
elm and sycamore; everywhere the under- 
wood of hawthorn, honeysuckle, and wild 
rose ; everywhere the freshness and fragrance 
of the wild wood; always light and colour 
even in January, when the delicate purple 
bloom lies upon the masses of bush and 
shrub and the late leaves linger on the shel- 
tered branches, and always silence and rest 
from the talk of man. In such a forest the 
talk of money, that was too much in the ears 
of these boys, was forgotten; the meanness 
and the poverty of their homes were forgotten ; 
it was a school in which the boys learned 
those things which cannot be written down. 
It is, moreover, a forest so deserted, so for- 
gotten, that Robinson Crusoe might live there 
and seldom regret his island ; noone knows of 
it; no one goes there; it leads nowhere: itis 
five miles fromany railway station ; the children 
had it altogether to themselves. The rowdy 
and the rough know it not; there are no tea- 
gardens ; on Sunday or on the week day it is 
silent and Jonely ; you may dream away the 
livelong day alone under the old trees, as grey 
as those olives of Provence, which are born 
a hundred years old. No one ever goes to 
Hainault except, two or three times a year, a 
fewschool feasts ; and then the children do not 
penetrate far into the wood; they play in the 
broad meadow that lies stretched out before 
it; and if you get to the right distance from 
them you may catch the sweetness of the 
hymns which they sing ; but you must not be 
too near them or you will hear the Cockney 





twang. Why, even the guide-books do not 
know Hainault Forest. 

To have such a place all to themselves, 
with such a country-side to walk in, surely 
compensated for poverty. Why, with a turn 
of the wheel they might have lived at Lan- 
caster Gate and then they would have had 
nothing but Kensington Gardens. On the 
other hand, with another turn of the wheel 
they might have lived in the Mile End Road 
and had nothing at all but Stepney Green. 

In long summer holidays the children 
could take their dinners with them and 
make excursions around and outside the 
forest. For instance, they would walk over 
to the school at Chigwell and thence take 
a path across fields to Lougl.ton; the river 
Roding runs through these fields ; they could 
fish in the Roding, which after rain is an 
impetuous, headlong stream, but is sluggish 
in fair weather. There are houses to be 
passed at Loughton, but beyond the houses 
is High Beech, and beyond High Beech 
stretches another forest outside the range 
of tramp and rowdy, and as wild almost as 
Hainault ; beyond this comes the road, and 
beyond the road Copped Hall Green, an out- 
lying bit of wild wood ; and then three miles 
of road and then an ancient town. There is 
nothing in the town except the bridge over 
the Lea and the old Abbey Church. The 
Abbey buildings have long since been pulled 
down ; the east end and chancel of the church 

re gone, yet what remains is stately; and 
it is surrounded by a churchyard in which 
stands an old, old tree, bound about with iron 
bands and provided with a bench on which 
should be sitting none but old men, contem- 
plating with faith and resignation the place 
where they soon must lie. To one of these 
boys, if he went there alone and sat long 
enough, there presently came a vision. He 
saw a fierce battle, with men in armour, and 
armed with cross-bow, long-bow, pike, lance, 
and heavy sword. There was a great shout- 
ing and clashing of weapons ; there was the 
heavy tramp of chargers carrying knights in 
iton armour; there was the rushing to and 
fro of men who charged and men who fled ; 
there was the hurtling of bolts and arrows in 
the air; there was a flight and a slaughter. 
It was the vision of Senlac Fight which came 
to the boy, because somewhere at his feet 
there lay the bones of King Harold and his 
brothers. 

Or, there is another field-path which takes 
you to Buckhurst Hill, where there are more 
houses ; but you can soon get through these 
and then you are in the forest again, where 
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there are avenues of oaks, When you get 
through these you are only a mile or so from 
an ancient deserted church. It is empty 
now and dismantled ; its windows are broken, 
its roof is gaping, it is covered all over roof 
and walls with the ivy of five hundred years. 
A place hallowed by the joys of love and 
marriage, the hopes of childhood, the prayers 
of life, the tears of death, through all these 
generations. Those who have lived and 
loved, rejoiced and ‘wept, lie now around 
their ruined church ; their forgotten dust, and 
the very oblivion of their lives and their 
hopes consecrate the place. It is by such 
things, more than by the formal footstep and 
perambulation of the bishop, that a church- 
yard is set apart and hallowed. 

Or, again, there is another way beyond the 
forest which leads along narrow leafy lanes, 
the like of which you cannot find outside of 
Devonshire. You pass by the way a place 
at which the children always stopped to look 
over crumbling old wooden palings into a 
strange deserted graveyard. There is nochurch 
or chapel in it or sign of any building; it is 
a small square covered with graves, and 
containing one or two headstones; trees 
stand round it, and it is covered with long 
grass; a wild and ghostly place. A mile 
or so farther you come to a little old town ; 
a town of which nobody ever heard, whither 
nobody goes; a town of red-brick gabled 
houses with red-tiled roofs standing all hud- 
dled together in a circle, as if there were 
once walls round it; a strangely quiet town, 
which looks as if it had never even heard 
of the outer world, and took no interest in 
anything but itself, but proposed to go on in 
this retired fashion, as secure and happy and 
peaceful as the city of Laish. 

A child who is brought up beside the 
sea learns daily lessons in the vastness and 
illimitable variety of the world. He sees the 
stately ships go by; he watches the waves 
and gathers the shells; his mind may 
become full of great thoughts; it cannot 
learn from, the sea any thoughts that are 
small and mean. A child brought up in 
the monotony of endless streets must get 
great and noble thoughts in spite of the 
houses standing innumerable, row after row, 
line upon line; there is no education for 
such a child outside its home. A boy born 
on the steppes of Central Asia is not so 
badly off, because there are quantities of 
things to watch and wonder at on the steppe 
—snakes, wolves, bears, Kurd and Cossack, 
Turcoman and Tartar. But a child brought up 


in a forest learns, besides the manners and 
i 





customs of trees, the underwood, the flowers, 
the grass, and the forest creatures ; besides 
the beauty of the open glades and hanging 
woods and tangled branches overhead ; the 
cheerfulness of nature, the joy of every living 
thing, and the freedom which makes that joy 
possible for humanity. 

This forest playfield, these wanderings in 
the free and open woodlands, among green 
glades and wild woods, affected the boys in 
a different way. For one, they strengthened 
brain and nerve and eye; they made him 
strong of limb, stout of heart, and keen to 
see things as they are. As regards the 
second, the forest filled his imagination and 
gave him food for the vague, delightful dreams 
which haunted him day and night. 

There was the third boy. But he very 
soon dropped out from among them and 
longed for the City pavement. He sat at 
home, where he ruled over his mother and 
sisters and read tales of fashionable life, 
and wondered how soon it would be before 
he, too, might smoke cigarettes with reck- 
less baronets, and listen to the popping of 
champagne corks and sit up gambling till 
they were all knee deep in cards. 

But Claire went with the other two, when 
she was a little girl and it was delight enough to 
run and jump ; when she was older and could 
learn with them the secrets of the forest ; 
and when she was so old that she could 
think and wonder and ask herself, in vague 
and girlish way, what life had yet to give. 


CHAPTER III.—WHAT THERE IS OUTSIDE. 


“Tuey will be nothing after all,” said 
Hector Philipon, looking at the boys at play, 
“but little clerks—fetits commis. Poor little 
chaps ! that must be their fate.” He rolled 
another cigarette and began to reflect upon 
the various conditions of mankind, and espe- 
cally on clerkery. 

He knew the f:it commis of Paris, and he 
rashly concluded that he of London resem- 
bled him, not knowing that in clerkery, as 
in the Church or the law, or.any other call- 
ing, there are degrees, grades, depths, and 
heights. He thought that all alike were 
hopeless. Their labour, he argued, from - 
these unsound premises, is not skilled ; they 
have no skill or craft; they can write,.spell, | 
read, cast accounts; they are worth in the 
market from fifteen to eighteen shillings a 
week ; and though many arrive at two, three, 
or even four pounds a week, that is only by 
the generosity and pity of their employers, a 
race of men who are always confounding 
social economists and breaking the rules of 
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the most lovely theory. These people must 
be miserable, because they have no pride in 
their work; because their work is mono- 
tonous, and the same from youth to age; 
because there are no prizes for them; be- 
cause there is no dignity in their lives; 
because they must always remain servants ; 
because they must pretend to be gentlemen ; 
because they have no holidays, except one 
week in the year; because of necessity they 
must live amidst mean and monotonous sur- 
roundings. 

This class of humanity did not seem, to 
this philosopher, even interesting : a French- 
man is never moved by a thing which is not 
dramatic : and it is difficult to dramatize that 
kind of sorrow which comes of pinching; 
one feels little sympathy with a man who 
seldom starves yet is always kept low; who 
is pinched all round, in his pay and in his 
work ; in his education and his knowledge ; 
in his ideas and his hopes; in his art—here 
he is not pinched but deprived and robbed ; 
in his religion, which requires a whole chapter 
of explanation; in his morals, to explain 
which requires a visit to the nearest music- 
hall; in his home, which is all pinching and 
pricking ; in his joys, which are of the sad- 
dest. Yet this uninteresting person if he 


exists needs a great deal of pity. 
He does exist, though M. Philipon igno- 
rantly exaggerated his numbers: the hope- 


less clerk is found in every city. He is 
in London as well as in Paris, and where- 
ever he is found he is always the same help- 
less, ignorant, hopeless log. 

Now two, at least, of these three boys 
were from the beginning, as it seemed to 
their honest friend, destined to live. the 
life of the hopeless clerk. Their parents 
were too poor to keep them at school after 
fourteen or fifteen, or to teach them anything 
beyond the ordinary school course. They 
had no friends, no influence, no money, and, 
which was worse, they had no idea that life 
outside the City was even possible for any boys. 
It was, therefore, fortunate that they were 
‘found out” by Hector Philipon. . In the eyes 
of the village M. Philipon was nothing but a 
very polite and well-dressed little French- 
man, who held a post generally supposed. to 
belong to the most harmless and the meekest 
of mankind ; those who, like hair-dressers, 
drapers’ assistants, waiters, vergers, and per- 
haps dentists, have not so much as a single 
kick in all their profession. He was teacher 
of French in a large girls’ school. Meekness 
and harmlessness were professional attributes. 
It was known, besides, that his butcher’s bill 





was ridiculously small, and this was taken as 
in itself a proof of meekness. None of the 
gitls had ever seen him out of temper, though 
he was continually tempted to commit child- 
murder. This was another proof of meek- 
ness. He was also reported to follow the 
pursuit of gardening during his leisure 
moments, and this was another proof of 
meekness, if any more were wanted. Lastly, 
he had never -been m business, and had there- 
fore riever failed. .This was. contemptible. 
He lived in a very little cottage of six small 
rooms, standing on the skirts of the forest, 
and surrounded -by green wooden palings ; 
beyond the: palings you saw the old trees. 
The cottage was built of the old, not the new, 
warm red brick, and possessed a broad 
wooden porch with a bench on either side. 
One could sit in the porch in almost all 
weathers. A wistaria. climbed up on one 
side and a jessamine on the other; round 
and about the house there were honeysuckle, 
hawthorn, lilac, laburnum, and roses—roses 
yellow, roses red, roses white, roses of all 
kinds; in the front a dainty flower garden ; 
at the back a large vegetable and fruit gar- 
den. The harmless, polite little man could 
be seen on half-holidays, early in the morn- 
ing, late in the evening, dressed in a blue 
blouse, at work among his flowers and his 
cabbages. He was a model teacher of 
French for young-ladies, and he had but 
one fault, that he did not go to church. But 
then a French master is always allowed to 
be a Roman Catholic, and there was no 
Catholic Church in the place. He was 
ignorantly supposed to say mass, all by 
himself, alone. Harmless! And yet he was 
the only man in all that village who had 
ideas! The only man who knew his fellow- 
men, and they thought him harmless! If 
I were a lady, and, if in addition to this 
transformation, I were to become a lady who 
*‘bossed ” a girl’s school, I should not choose 
for my French master one whose favourite 
reading was Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, and 
such revolutionary writers of the last century ; 
nor should I feel comfortable if I knew that 
a red repubiican was turned loose among 
my innocent flock; nor should I keep a bit 
longer than I could help a man who every 
day, in the privacy of his home, propounded 
maxims and gave utterance to thoughts and 
sentiments of the most dangerous character. 
Ycu shall see how harmless he was. 

M. Philipon, while the boys were young, 
was unhappy because he had no one to talk 
to except his little daughter. At the school 
he would talk to the girls in French, but he 
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hated the girls. Yes ;.had Miss Billingsworth 
known it! He hated the girls and he detested 
the grammar of his own language, and. he was 
alone and could not express his sentiments. 
Fortunately he began to talk to the boys who 
played in the forest with his Claire, and before 
long he made the discovery that two of them, 
at least, were boys with heads upon their 
shoulders. Then he began, partly because 
he had nothing to think about, to watch them 
and to listen to their talk while they played, 
because it is the talk of a boy at play which 
reveals the character of that boy, and he | 
made.an observation about certain differences | 
between them. ‘This was that one of the 
boys was always wanting to sit by himself 
and read, and always ready to borrow. any 
book he could get and go.away to secluded 
spots in order to read. his book ;. further, 
that another was always interested in hearing 
the contents of that book without desiring to 
read it for himself, and that the third neither 
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| no chance become fetits commis—litile clerks. 
| These are the misérables who spend their 
| lives copying at a desk; do you wish your 
friends to be copying machines ?” 

“No, no. But Allen and Will could never 
be that.” 

“They must be that, my child, unless we 
help—you and I together.” 

“ Why, what can I.do,-papa ?” 

“You must become suddenly five or six 
years older. You must try to understand 
what I am doing and why. Now listen. The 
only thing that can help these boys is know- 
ledge.. They must know more than their 
competitors. What they learn at-school will 
not help them much. I-shall try to teach 
them the things-that will be useful. Do you 
understand me?” 

* Yes, papa.” 

“ Good. In order to do this I must make 
them eager to learn ; you must help me by 
being yourself more eager to learn than to 





read nor listened, and was not athirst for | 
information. Now boys are like sheep in | 
this respect, that no two boys are alike. But 
it requires observation to discover the differ- | 
ences between them. “Therefore M. Philipon 
began to consider these boys more carefully, 
and he became interested in them. . And by 


conversation and. observation he was made | 
aware that they were desperately poor and | 
would be sent into the City as soon as they | 


could be taken away from school. He | 
thought of the fet commis of Paris, and | 
his soul was sad for the future of the two 
boys, bright and brave, and born for better | 
things. Yet what help? ‘ What can we do, 
Claire ?” he asked his daughter. “ What can 
we do to help your friends ?” 

“Will has got a prize for arithmetic, and 
Allen for Latin, and. Tommy for writing,” 
said. Claire, implying that they wanted no 
help. 

“ Thatis well; yet, my child, the ignorance 
of all three is profound :. it is phenomenal. ' 
To be sure, you are as ignorant as. the boys. 
That matters less. None of you, I believe, 
_ know that there are a great many people 

outside the City of London.” 

“Oh! papa. Why, we all learn geo- 
graphy. 1 am in Asia already. Of course 
we all know that.” 


| 


play.” 

Her face fell a littie. 
rather play. 

‘It is for the boys’ sake, my daughter.” 

She hesitated no longer. 

* T will be eager to learn, papa.” 

“Good girl! I will reward you by telling 
you more. While: they. are learning they 
shall think that they are playing ; only you 
and I will know that they are teaching them- 
selves useful things. All the time I shall be 
putting things into their heads and making 
them ambitious. And. you shall have the 
satisfaction of knowing that you are helping 
instead. of machines. You 
may even, if you please, tell the boys.” 

‘“* The boy,” he went on, “f who knows no- 
| thing, is dangerous; he has power and does 

not understand how to use it ; he is an elector, 
perhaps, even, an elected ; he is like a loaded 
'gun in the hands of a monkey. Stupidity is 
only safe when it is blind, deaf, and sleepy. 
When it wakes up it is mad. Let us prevent 
the boys from being stupid.” 

Tlfe Frenchman proceeded to act. He 
put on his best coat and a fresh flower in his 
button-hole, assumed his most diplomatic 
manner, and made three calls in the vil- 
lage. First he called upon Mr. Massey, and 
next upon Mrs. Engledew. ‘To . each» he 


She would certainly 


|to make men 





“Claire, my dear, sit here at. my feet and pointed out the importance to a young man 


listen.” They were in the garden alone on a 
sunny afternoon. “You are a very little | 
girl yet, but you are thoughtful. Consider | 
what I say. Boys who learn nothing know 
nothing. Boys who know nothing and have 
no money have no chance. Boys who have 


entering the City of one foreign language at 
least, and he offered to teach the boys his 
own gratuitously. The offer was accepted 
promptly and with grateful surprise. For to 
find a man ready to give his services for 
nothing is a thing quite out. of the common. 
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“T have always said,” remarked Sir Charles 
when he heard of it, “ that Monsieur Philipon 
was a harmless, good enough sort of person. 
For nothing, did you say, Massey? Dear 
me! In the City, now, we know better.” 

*‘We do, indeed, Sir Charles,” said Mr. 
Skantlebury. It is difficult to see what ser- 
vices a man can render his brother man 
for nothing in the City, unless he gives him 
cargoes for nothing. 

“The man is a foreigner,” said Mr. Colliber. 
*T’ve always thought that another name for 
Tom Fool.” 

“ But if he teaches the boy French”—ob- 
served Mr. Massey, with a little doubt. 

“‘ Take his offer, Massey,” said Mr. Colli- 
ber. “ Take all you can get for nothing.” 

Hector also made the same offer to Mrs. 
Gallaway, but it was declined because the 
ruler of the house said that his uncle, who 
had the great house at Brixton, and was in 
a Large Way in Oil, had got on without 
French, and so could he. 

The lessons were not at all what the boys 
expected. They looked forward with little 
eagerness to learning grammar and writing 
exercises. ‘They found no grammar at all, 
and no exercises. On the contrary, the 


lamp was lit in the sitting-room ; there were 


two or three books on the table. Their 
teacher welcomed them in French, and then 
informed them in English that for the future 
no word of their own language was to be 
spoken in his presence. The boys looked at 
each other in dismay. Why, he was always 
with them. Not a word of English? Were, 
then, their very sports in the forest to be 
conducted, so to speak, in French? Then 
M. Philipon rolled a cigarette, lit it, and 
began to talk to Claire. ‘Then Claire began 
to talk to the boys, but they understood not 
one word. Then she read to her father, and 
presently handed them the book, but they 
could not read a word. 

When they went home they felt inclined to 
cry, and wondered whether it was possible 
for two boys to look more profoundly foolish. 

The next evening Claire met them at the 
garden gate and told them a few French 
phrases, and the names of things about them, 
and what she was going to talk about with her 
father. Accordingly, when the lesson began, 
they knew what was meant, and she went 
round the room giving names to the things. 
Then they began to find French names for 
everything ; as they played in the forest; as 
they walked to school and back; whenever 
they were with Claire. Remark, that the 
first thing you want in a language is the 








vocabulary ; men who learn many languages 
begin after the manner of Adam, with the 
names, not after the manner of the school- 
master, with the syntax. Those who do not 
want to learn a language begin with gram- 
mar and exercises; this is the way of our 
schools, and it is the cause of our brilliant 
success in modern languages. Next, they 
learned, chiefly by Claire’s help, how to 
connect the names with verbs and adjec- 
tives and things of that sort; and they 
perceived that a certain amount of grammar 
was necessary, which M. Philipon was so 
good as to put into their heads; but there 
was no regular teaching; he sat and listened 
while they talked and read. One may 
remark that if he had adopted the method at 
his school, the girls would have really learned 
French ; but he was expected to follow the 
lines to which his employer was accustomed. 
That is to say, he read Racine with the girls 
and made them write exercises on the expe- 
riences of the watchmaker’s aunt and the 
gardener’s grandfather. ‘Therefore, the girls 
did not learn French at all and the boys did, 
though they wrote no exercises at all and knew 
nothing about the gardener’s grandfather. 
The difference was that Miss Billingsworth 
bought a machine warranted to grind in one 
way only, and that the boys got a man’s 
brains given to their service and always 
thinking what would be best for them. 

When their ears had caught the sound of 
the French language, when they had learned 
a copious vocabulary and could read with 
pleasure and talk freely, though still with 
plenty of mistakes, their teacher set them to 
write ; they read a story one evening and 
wrote it down the next ; then they compared 
what they had written with what they had 
read and were put toshame. It was neces- 
sary to find out many more things in the 
grammar; they found these out. 

Hector Philipon, in fact, was a man of ideas 
and of clear mind. He wanted the boys to 
learn, not to.pretend. He therefore made 
them teach themselves by an intelligent pro- 
cess, while he taught his girls by the conven- 
tional process. In two years they really 
knew French. Hector, by this most precious 
gift, lifted them by one step out of the lower 
levels of clerkery; their commercial value 
was doubled. 

One does not talk every evening with a 
man who has read, and can think, and has 
acted among his fellow-men, without results. 
First of all, the boys read quantities of books, 
lively travels, in which the writers, being 
Frenchmen, looked out perpetually for 
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dramatic situations ; biographies, also written 
by Frenchmen, and therefore compiled with 
a view to ‘ableaux ; history, which is full of 
splendid scenes; and tales, especially the tales 
of Erckmann-Chatrian. Next, they learned that 
there are other forms of life besides business 
life in the City; this was an immense stride 
in knowledge; and other occupations besides 
making money by buying cheap and selling 
dear, and other men and women besides the 
people of the City. They got all kinds of 
ideas, with vague ambitions ; they forgot 
their poverty and the very small and humble 
début into life which was before them ; their 
hearts glowed in thinking of the great deeds 
of the men who had gone before them, and 
the splendid things which they, too, would 
achieve. In the course of time there grew 
up in both the boys a dim and shadowy 
vision of a great and wonderful future open- 
ing out for all the world; what it was they 
did not know, nor did they inquire ; nor did 





they realise that the thing had been suggested 
by their instructor. All that they understood 
as yet was, that some time or other the wars 
and battles would come to an end because 
there would be nothing left to fight for; that 
the history of the world is a history of people 
fighting for justice ; that they would at last, 
somehow, arrive at justice; and that this 
would so far extend the general stock of 
happiness that there would be enough to go 
round and to spare. Was not this a great 
and suggestive lesson for the boys to learn ? 
Oh! harmless M. Philipon! Oh! unsus- 
pecting village! Oh! condescension and 
patronage! For here were two boys, with 
strong brains and stout arms, already full of 
ideas and athirst for knowledge, and here was 
a crafty teacher of girls—nothing more than 
that—leading them on, step by step, into 
ways of thought, which gentlemen who had 
failed for an aggregate of a million and a 
quarter could not contemplate without horror. 





ALPINE RESTING PLACES. 
A Storp above the Clonds. 
By “SHIRLEY.” 


MAY MAXWELL TO ISABEL LEE. 


HERE never was such luck, my 

dearest Bell. You know how much 

I wanted to see the Alps that Tom raves about. 

Tom is a terrible flirt with you girls, my dear, 
XXIV—2 





Letter 1.—From the Riffel Haus above Zermatt. 


but he is constancy 
itself to Monte Rosa 
and the Jungfrau. I 
all came about through 
papa. He had been 
terribly worried with 
his Commentary on 
the Minor Prophets; 
the Spectator didn’t half 
like its ‘‘ ethical depar- 
ture;” the Saturday 
Review said that even 
Charles Kingsley or 
Froude couldn’t have 
made a greater mess of 
it; and the penny-a- 
liners—but I needn’t 
bother you, dear, with 
the outs and ins, only 
papa was abused right 
and left as a perfect 
pickpocket—poor dear 
papa, who wouldn’t 
hurt a fly. So he was 
out of sorts, and La 
Beata insisted that he should see Dr. 
Bolus and be patched up there and then. 
Tom brought Dr. Bolus down next day 
in the boat, and it was all arranged after 
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dinner when we were sitting out on the shore 


looking at Goatfell through the twilight. 
Well, ‘om may say what he likes about the 
Swiss mountains, but there never was such a 
purple as we had that evening, except per- 
haps in one of Mr. Waller Paton’s pictures. 
I rather suspect that Tom was at the bottom 
of the prescription—only to be sure it’s quite 
the fashion now with the faculty; and I do 
think it’s a vast improvement on the horrid 
pills and powders they used to give us in the 
nursery—I don’t expect I shall get the taste 
of the currant jelly out of my mouth as long 
as I live. It was just this :—papa was to 
give up his books and his boating and go 
and live for six months seven thousand feet 
above the sea. But he couldn’t afford to 
keep a balloon, papa said, rather grimly at 
first. The doctor and Tom, however, were 
resolved that he should go. There were no 
end of famous hotels in Switzerland and the 
Tyrol, where you could live for months above 
the clouds, and feel exactly like a lark when 
it is up in the sky. But for the removal of 
pressure from the lungs, Tom remarked with 
perfect gravity, the lark could never manage 
to sing as he does ; and Dr. Bolus added that 
it had the same effecton the liver. “ And the 
heart, too, [hope ?” papaasked rather drearily, 
indicating that it was there or thereabouts 
that the pressure in his case was sorest. “‘ Cer- 
tainly,” said Dr. Bolus ; ‘‘only in the pharma- 
copeeia we call it the stomach”—O Bell, Bell, 
I do hate these men of science who can play 
with our tenderest feelings in this cruel way. 
Tom did not seem to see it, and only pressed 
his hand over his waistcoat with an air of 
quizzical adoration as he looked at me. 
And this from Tom, who I had thought,—but 
men are monsters, my dear, and only nice, 
really nice, in a novel. 

Tom was appointed Commander-in-Chief. 
“Don't, for goodness’ sake, bring alot of fal- 
de-lals with you,” he said tome. “Just sup- 
pose you are a private in a marching regi- 
ment and that all you have in the world 
must go in your kit. I hate dragging a 
whole lot of trunks and trash up a mountain 
road on the back of a wretched mule. So 
take only what you need for a change—some 
clean cuffs and collars and one or two pink 
and sky-blue ties to make you look nice at 
table d’héte.” (Nice, indeéd, Master Tom !) 
‘“*And you must have nails in your boots and 
a tuck or two in your petticoat, and a pair of 
blue spectacles, and an opera-glass slung 
across your shoulder like | Diana’s quiver. 
Man needs but little here ‘below im the way 
of dress, and woman too if she only knew it. 
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| A tight and tidy little lass never looks better 
| than when she is scrambling over the glacier 
| with all her ‘things’ in a knapsack. Why, 
there was a charming girl at the Bel Alp last 
summer who lived for a month on a clean 
collar, and a ‘change’ of dry stockings. 
The father was an English earl, and the 
daughter was as thoroughbred as a Derby 
winner. ‘The famous Boston beauty, Lily 
Vanderloo, who had two mules to carry her 
trunks, looked dowdy beside her. They are 
hot-house plants, to be sure, these Yankee 
dolls, and can’t stand the cold water and the 
keen air which make you English girls, May, 
so nice and bracing.” Tom is simply aggra- 
vating at times. He knows I hate his patron- 
ising airs, but that of course only makes him 
worse. To hear him talk, you would fancy 





that he was the Sultan of Turkey or the Khan 


| of Tartary, and that we were all ready to go 


down on our knees to the men—detestable 
creatures! What a pity it is, Bell, that there 
are no Amazons now ; it would have been so 
jolly to get away quite by ourselves, like Mr. 
Tennyson’s princess. But after all, to be 
sure, she wasn’t good for much. 

Then the question of how and where we 
were to go was hotly debated. Tom had it 
all cut and dry, and he had his way of course. 
Tom is like a benevolent hurricane, and 
though I make a show of opposition, it is a 
mere matter of form, for he carries all before 
him. It was no good going to the Pyrenees ; 
the mountains there were all carefully labelled 
and packed away out of sight; our rough 
tweeds and serges would be utterly ludicrous 
at Eaux Chaudes or Eaux Bonnes ; a French- 
man drinking the waters was little better than 
an over-dressed monkey, being in fact the 
missing link for which Mr. Darwin had been 
seeking so long. ‘Then the Bernese Ober- 
land was eaten up by countless herds of Cock- 
neys, and the Engadine was as dull asa ditch 
—in short it was just a big ditch, a trench 
driven by some Titanic plough, cried Tom, 
carried away on a wave of tempestuous scorn, 
No, no—the Alps of the Valais, the Alps 
of the Tyrol, the Alps of Italy—these were 
the happy hunting-grounds where living was 
cheap and the people frank and friendly and 
free-spoken, “whére we. could listen to the 
marmot‘and watch the limmer-geier, wheré 
bears and chamois and ibex still gave local 
colour to the landscape. 

Then Tom knew by heart all the delightful 
old towns, with their steep roofs and-quaint 
gables, which we must take by the way. He 
gave us quite graciously the choice of three 





routes. We might go by Rouen, ‘or by 
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Treves, or by Nuremberg. If we went 
through France there was Dieppe, with its 
shelly beach and white cliffs against a back- 
ground of bluest sky, and Norman crosses 
and Norman ponies, and queer fishermen 
with wide-spreading picturesque nets, and 
queerer fisherwomen with high caps and sharp 
sand-eel spades; and marvels of Gothic archi- 
tecture at Rouen, lovely old windows and 
delicate lace-work in stone and lime, and 
imps and satyrs and saints and martyrs 
playing hide-and-seek among the carvings on 
the church doors ; and the cathedral of Sens, 
and the towers of Tonnerre and Dru and 
Macon, and old Burgundian houses and old 
Burgundian shrines at Dijon, to say nothing 
of the Gloire de Dijon itself in its glory. 
(And, O Bell, looking through a gateway of 
the cloister, into a neglected garden, we saw 
such a thicket of roses, such a blaze of light, 
as Dante Rossetti—Dante, is it not ?—puts 
about his bewitching Venus of the Flowers.) 
Or we might go through Belgium and Lux- 
emburg to Treves, with its Roman pillars 
and archesand baths, and to Strasburg, where 
the storks build their nests among the brown 
chimneys and stand like sentinels upon the 
house-tops, and so on through the rustic old- 
world towns of the Black Forest to Constance 
or Schauffhausen, And then there was the 
last and the best,—the road by Cologne and 
Andernach and Aschaffenburg and Nurn- 
berg and Ratisbon—the fair fertile country 
of the Rhine and the Danube—which would 
bring us down at last upon queenly Salzburg, 
the gateway of the Austrian Tyrol. And to 
think, Bell, that all this was only the prelude 
totheplay! It was too delightful, and I could 
have danced from morning till night from 
sheer intoxication of spirits, only ¢a¢ would 
have been rather undignified for a young lady 
fresh from Girton. 
I really cannot tell you how we got here. 
I know we came through France, amid a 
blaze of poppies and corn-flowers; and I have 
a dim vision of windmills and straight canals 
and peat-boats and prim rows of stunted 
poplars ; and the dark fir-clad hills of the Jura 
began to rise before us while we were yet far 
off in the great plain of Burgundy ; and then 
in the afternoon we began to crawl up the 
mountain-side through wood and rock and 
wide park-like spaces of emerald lawn ; and 
the air was sweet with the fragrance of 
millions and millions and millions of white 
lilies—the pale Narcissus ; and through open 
glades in the pine woods we could look down 
into the deep glens at our feet where pictur- 





deep sun-burnt red were dotted about among 
the fields. But it was after we had crossed 
the high table-land of the Jura—somewhere 
between Pontarlier and Cossonay, I think— 
it was getting late and the shadows were 
deepening in the hollows and creeping up the 
pine-slopes, when we beheld what papa called 
a beatific vision. It might be fifty miles, it 
might be a thousand, but far away over the 
blue haze of the plain, over purple peak and 
storm-piled cloud, we saw along the southern 
sky a phantom outline, softly dimpled as a 
baby’s arm yet strong as adamant, spectral 
and remote in heavenly inaccessibility, yet 
with such a faint blush of delicate rose as may 
touch the cheek of a new-born spirit, all un- 
used as yet to the slight and diaphanous 
vestments of the blest. ‘ Mont Blanc!” 
said Tom, lifting his hat as if we had gone 
into church. It was almost too lovely; do 
you know, Bell, I felt half inclined to cry 
(only Tom would have chaffed me so), and I 
noticed that papa was wiping his spectacles. 
The great mountain so mighty in its immut- 
able repose, the flush so fragile and perish- 
able—it had died away as we gazed—what is 
| there in such supreme beauty that makes us 
sad? Papa said something in a low tone to 
La Beata—that’s mother, you know—about 
time and eternity, the things seen and the 
things unseen, those which pass away and 
those which cannot be shaken ; and La Beata 
(Tom, who is always saying things, declares 
that she is just half my age, but then there was 
no Girton, he adds, when she was a girl) laid 
her hand softly upon his arm and gazed wist- 
fully into the darkness. But Tom and I, at the 
other end of the carriage, were now engaged 
in a mild, a very mild flirtation, and I could 
not hear exactly what passed between them. 


LETTER II.—FROM THE RIFFEL HAUS. 


Dearest BeLL,—We are having a lovely 
time of it. There has not been a cloud in 
the sky or a speck of mist on the mountains 
since we came here ; and yet the grumblers 
complain that it is always wet in Switzerland. 
The fact is that English people come too late ; 
after. a long spell of dry weather it often 
breaks about the middle of August, and rains 
right on till October. In our own Highlands 
it is never quite dry, and because we have 
some big trees round about the house to 
shelter us from that pitiless inquisitor the 
east wind, our friends make a point of in- 
quiring—“ Don’t you find it Damp?” (I 
wonder what they would think if I asked 
them whether, being such awful stupids, they 





esque steeples and high-roofed houses of a 





didn’t find themselves Dull and Dreary and 
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Dismal?) But in Switzerland, if you are in 
luck, you get well heated through before the 
summer is over, and Tom says that we will 
carry enough of sunshine home with us to last 
us till spring. Now, Bell, where was I when 
I left off? Just outside Lausanne, was it not ? 

The terrace at the Hotel Gibbon is far 
nicer than anything at Ouchy. Youhave no 
idea how nice it is to sit there in the cool of 
_ the evening under the trees and watch the 
* moonlight on the lake at your feet, and fancy 
that you are Gibbon finishing his “ Decline 
and Fall,”—for it was here, just on such a 
night, that he wrote the last words of that 
overwhelming history. (It overwhelmed us 
at least, dear, did it not?) I am not going 
to tell you anything about our visit to 
Chamonix ; for, though they have built a 
great new hotel at Montanvert above the 
Mer de Glace, we did not care much about 
it—it ought to be on the other side of the 
valley, from whence the whole range of the 
Mont Blanc Aiguilles are seen in one stately 
group holding royal court around their king. 
We went across the Téte Noir to the Rhone 
Valley, and, though the Rhone Valley, with 
its flies and its frogs, is quite detestable, the 
valleys that run into it from the south are 
Evolina and Zinal and the 


awfully nice. 
Arpitetta Alp and St. Luc and the Bella 
Tola and the Meiden Pass and the lonely 
Turtman Thal and the little inn at Gruben 
under the glaciers of the Weisshorn, are 


places to dream about. It is such fun 
wading through the snow. If you had seen 
La Beata and me, with our gaiters on and 
our skirts kilted up, scrambling up the Bella 
Tola, or holding on like grim death to the 
guide as we glissaded down the steep snow 
slope on the other side of the Meiden into 
the Turtman Valley, what would you have 
thought of us, I wonder? I have lost my 
heart to the Weisshorn—from the Bella Tola 
it is faultless—it dazzles one with its perfect 
symmetry and absolute grace—it is, papa 
says, the queen among mountains, as the 
Venus of Milo (which we saw in the Louvre) 
is queen among women. And now, Bell, 
you must understand that after one more 
terrific scramble across the Augstbord Pass 
we came down upon St. Niklaus (where 
there are such nice people at the inn), and 
then up the Nicolai Thal to Zermatt and the 
Riffel, the special country of that benevolent 
despot, Monsieur Seiler. The Riffel is the 
first of our Alpine resting places. 


LETTER IlI.—FROM THE RIFFEL HAUS, 
Mr. Mowsray is the greatest positive 


contrast to Tom. He draws a little, and he 
writes a little, and he smokes a little, and he 
walks a little, and he talks a little, and he lies 
about on the grass in the sunshine the rest of 
the day. The Riffel is the most eligible place 
in the world for lying on the grass. So Mr. 
Mowbray—Raphael Mowbray—stays a good 
deal at the Riffel. He has driven Tom nearly 
frantic by his incurable indolence, and by— 
but you shall hear all about it by-and-by. I 
wish you were here, my dear—to have two 
young men on one’s hand, the one as lazy as 
the day is long, the other boiling over with 
morbid activity, is too much for one girl. 
We could manage them so nicely between 
us, Bell; as it is, the situation is a little 
mixed. 

I really cannot say how (I mean under 
what conditions) I like the Riffel best. It is 
very delightful when La Beata and I seat 
ourselves on the terrace, round which the 
Matterhorn, the Dent Blanche, and the Weiss- 
horn, and ever so many sharp-cutting peaks 
draw a wonderful semicircle, with our work 
after breakfast; still more so after table 
d’héte, when wrapped up to the ears in our 
seal skins—for the air grows chilly the 
moment the sun is hidden—we come out to 
have a chat with the guides, and to see the 
mist surging up the valley, and the lights of 
Zermatt twinkling through the gloom. I love 
the twilight always and everywhere ; but here 
it adds mystery to’ mystery—one cannot tell 
which is solid land and which is cloud-land— 
as I look over the terrace into that cloudy 
deep I remember how the Blessed Damozel 
in Rossetti’s poem looked over the battle- 
ments of heaven. 

“Ts that you, Miss Maxwell?” and a dim 
figure begins to make itself palpable through 
the gloom, until it seats itself on the wall 
beside me. ‘‘ You looked like a spirit in the 
darkness. I could have fancied that you were 
just a wave of the mist that would float away 
as I approached.” 

I said something about being far too solid 
and prosaic for a spirit; whereupon he replied 
that he was quite happy to hear me say so, 
for the solid and prosaic just suited him, and 
as a rule he didn’t much care for spirits. And 
then we had a long talk about ghosts—do 
you know, Bell, he has one in his family >— 
not a ghost that frightens you out of your 
wits, but a picturesque and attractive appari- 
tion, with long black hair and such eyes, ‘not 
unlike yours, Miss Maxwell, if you will permit 
me to say so.” 

This was pretty well for the first week, 








Bell? and I must say for a young gentleman 
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The Lyskamm and the Breithorn. 


who lounges about the grass or the sofa all 
day he brightens up wonderfully after dark. 
I told him that he reminded me of the great 
big moths, which get quite lively when we are 
going to bed. But he didn’t mind in the least. 
“Splendid fellows!” he said. “ Wouldn’t 
you like to get one saddled and bridled and 
ride away on his back through the gloaming, 
like Ariel, or Puck, or Heinrich Heine ?” 
Meantime Tom and I and papa, and once 
or twice La Beata, had grand excursions. It 
is very unpardonable, but I really do not care 
for the Matterhorn. Here he is always before 
us, hard, angular, unsuggestive—a huge un- 
attractive creature that should be put into a 
caravan by Mr. Barnum and taken about the 
country. He quite wearied me after a day or 
two. There is nothing of the infinite about 
him, as there is in our northern sea, or even 
in Monte Rosa. The long billowy snow- 
fields of the Lyskamm are the delicatest of 
poetry in comparison. We see only a scrap 
of the Breithorn from our bedroom window ; 
but in half an hour from the inn door we can 
reach the Rothekumm (don’t go to the Gor- 
ner Grat—it spoils all), and there the revela- 
tion is complete. We are done with the 
grosser forms of stone and lime ; there is no 
greenness of grass or purple of gentian or 





crimson of clover; no bleating of sheep or 
tinkling of cattle-bells ; but a silent world of 
ineffable purity, which might have been let 
down, like the New Jerusalem, out of heaven 
from God, without any taint ofearth. Papa 
says that we have to go to the vision of St. 
John for fit words for such ashrine. “And 
I saw a great white throne, and him that sat 
on it, from whose face the heaven and the 
earth fled away;” “And I saw as it were a 
sea of glass mingled with fire ;” and then he 
read us—we were alone with La Beata, and it 
was our evening service—the beautiful verses 
about the white robes of the redeemed. 
“And one of the elders answered, saying 
unto me, What are these which are arrayed in 
white robes? and whence came they? And 
I said unto him, Sir, thou knowest. And he 
said unto me, These are they which came out 
of great tribulation, and have washed their 
robes, and have made them white in the blood 
of the Lamb. Therefore are they before the 
throne of God, and serve him day and‘ night 
in his temple ; and he that sitteth on the 
throne shall dwell among them. They shall 
hunger no more, neither thirst any more ; 

neither shall the sun light on them, nor any 
heat. For the Lamb which is in the midst 
of the throne shall feed them, and shall lead 
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them unto living fountains of waters; and God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.” 

It was quite dark before we got back to the 
inn, and found Tom waiting for us at the 
door. * You should have been in bed an hour 
ago,” he saidtome. ‘“ They are to call you 


at one. Zimmermatter says it is to bea lovely 
day ; so we are going to the Cima de Jazi.” 


LETTER IV.—FROM THE RIFFEL HAUS. 


Ir is so funny, Bell, to get up about the 
time you are going to bed. I was wakened 
from a dream, in which Tom and Mr. Mow- 
bray were riding a steeplechase on the back 
of an avalanche, by a sound like thunder, 
which turned out on closer reflection to be 
the night porter knocking at my door. It 
was 2.30 A.M. I jumped out of bed, dressed, 
and thad found my way through the dark 
passages to the Salle-4A-manger before I was 
welliawake. Even at that dismal hour the 
house was astir. One party had just left for 
Motfte Rosa; another was leaving for the 
Breithorn; two or three sleepy-looking 
mowintaineers were seated round the. table. 
Tom made me swallowa cup of steaming 
café au lait, eat a morsel of bread, and then 
we went out into the starlight. It was terribly 
chilly for the first half-hour, but we soon 
warmed to our work. The lantern which 
Zinymermatter carried helped us to keep the 
path till we came to the Rothekumm—the 
narrow ledge that has been scraped along the 
tremendous slope that goes straight down to 
the glacier. By this time there was a faint 
light in the sky ; but the glacier underneath 
was dim and ghostly. I fancied that I could 
see a dark shape moving along its surface, 
some ravenous nocturnal creature prowling 
about the ice, but it vanished into thin air 
as the light grew stronger. A brilliant planet 
still burned over Monte Rosa, and I thought 
of Coleridge’s, “‘ Hast thou a charm to stay 
the morning star?” And then—then Bell— 
but what words can describe what we saw 
when the sun first touched the snow peaks? 
The pearly sheen of a sea-shell? The blush 
of an immortal? A spray of apple-blossom 
on the day of its birth? At last we got down 
to the glacier, and we had such fun on the 
ice. Tom insisted that I was a born moun- 
taineer—I jumped so pluckily, and kept my 
feet like a goat. But all the-same, Bell, I 
was in a mortal fright, especially when I had 
to steady myself on a narrow ridge with a 
blue yawning gulf on eitherhand. Only one 
got used to it after a little, and Zimmermatter 
made steps in the ice with his axe whenever 
we came to a specially nasty place. Then 





we came to the vast snow-fields that stretch 
away for miles, like an American prairie, in 
long, gentle undulations, to the foot of the 
Monte Rosa crags. ‘That silent upper world 
of pure snow, Bell, is most impressive; I 
never saw anything to compare with it. 
Zimmermatter pointed out to me the foot- 
prints of some chamois that must have 
crossed our line of march during the night. 
That was the only sign of life, and we felt 
somehow—at least I did—that we were 
intruding into an alien realm that belonged 
to another race. On these smooth Olympian 
lawns Odin and Old King Christmas may 
hold their wintry revels. We were all tied 
to the rope by this time, and now came the 
tug of war—they fairly dragged me up the 
steep slopes of the Cima. The summit of 
the Cima is only a cornice of ice, which some- 
times breaks away. and falls with a crash 
into the VabyAnzasca. So we had to tread 
gingerly, and Zimmermatter anchoring-him- 
self well back,.tied the rope fast. round me 
beforevhe would let'me look overmthe edge. 
We spread the rugs we had brought with us 
on the snow, and we had:such a breakfast,— 
though M. Seiler’s cold mutton—but Tom 
says It is tough on purpose to keep us warm 
by the exercise it gives the teeth; and 
the wine and the cheese were certainly very 
nice. And then, Bell, what a view! We are 
more than a mile above the plain, and Italy 
lies at our feet. Out of its soft warm haze, 
beyond the purple mist that floats over Como 
and Maggiore, rise the peaks of the Tyrol. 
Macugnaga, in the Val Anzasca, is 7,000 feet 
below us, its houses no bigger than beehives. 
On the other hand the mighty mass of Mont 
Blanc, standing four-square to all the winds 
that blow, is clearly visible above the long 
ridge of rock that culminates in the Matter- 
horn. 

I went to bed the moment we got back, 
and didn’t open my eyes till they were ring- 
ing the bell for table d’héte. Do you know, 
Bell, I am coming to think that life is only 
worth living at 13,000 feet above the sea. 


LETTER V.—FROM THE RIFFEL. 


Tuis was an off day with me, as they say 
in the Shires, for Tom was at the Gabelhorn. 
So I left La Beata writing letters in the 
Salon, and took my book—it was a volume 
of Heine—to the rocks above the hotel. 

By-and-by Mr. Mowbray sauntered up to 
the place where I was sitting. 

“ With the big glass at the inn I saw your 
cousin over yonder,” he said, pointing to 
the great wall of rock that encloses the Trift 
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glacier. “ Even up there it must be hot to- 
day,” he added, throwing himself back 
languidly on the turf, where the shadow of 
my umbrella made a coolness on the grass. 

I asked him if he thought that Alpine 
climbing was really so risky as it was held to 
be by some. It was a silly commonplace 
question, Bell, but I was eager to get on 
ordinary topics; for last night we had been 
growing perilously confidential, and Tom had 
been as savage as a wild cat. So I wished 
to show him at once that he was not to pre- 
sume. He gave mea lazy comical look out 
of his half-closed eyes, but took the cue 
directly. 

There was no risk whatever, he said. The 
beaten tracks up Monte Rosa and the Weiss- 
horn were as safe as the Strand, and safer. 
The whole Alpine business—ropes, ice-axes, 
huts, guides—was so thoroughly organized 
that it was next door to impossible? to break 
your neck. He had done some Swiss climb- 
ing when he was young and foolish, but he 
had never been once in real danger. The 
truth is, he went on, that it is only when 
one is quite alone among the mountains 
that the imagination sometimes gets the 
better of the judgment. The sense of 
human allays apprehension and 
keeps one cool. But when you are quite 
by yourself and you come to a wide crevasse, 
or an ugly gap on the rocky ledge, you 
have to pull yourself together for the leap, 
and sometimes you refuse it altogether. 
Hie had only, so far as he remembered, 
been in actual peril twice in his life, and 
on both occasions it was, not upon the 
high Alps, but among the scrubby little 
hills of Scotland 

“ Scrubby little hills!” I exclaimed. 

“1 beg your pardon. I only meant that 
they did not look guite so big as the Alps. 
And I like yours ever so much, though the 
two are curiously dissimilar, Between your 
Arran mountains with their purple heather, 
and birken glades, and whimpering burns, 
between them and these phantom presences 
there is all the difference that there is be- 
tween the robust life of Walter Scott, and 
the gossamer dream-work of Shelley or De 
Quincey. But I bore you,” he added witha 
yawn, 

“No indeed, Mr. Mowbray. 
how you came to be in danger.” 

“ Once it was in Skye. I had taken the 
steamer from Kyleakin to Scavaig, and it 
had left me there alone—to make my way 
back to Broadford over the hills as I best 
could. It was a lovely summer afternoon, 
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and Coruisk and its semicircle of great 
peaks looked splendid. There was not a 
creature left behind but myself, and I sat 
and smoked and sketched to my heart's con- 
tent. At last the sun got low in the sky, 
and it was time to move. I knew there was 
a track across the hills to Camasunary, and 
I climbed leisurely through ferns and bracken 
till I was well up the cliff. The view here 
was so lovely—the sharp peaks of Rum stand- 
ing out purple against an orange sunset, and 
reflected in the motionless plain of water— 
that I stopped to make a note of the colours 
in my sketch-book. Then I went on again, 
and followed what appeared to me a quite 
definite track along the face of the precipice. 
But after a bit it thinned away, and I had to 
go up and try another. This I did several 
times, till at last I was forced up to quite a 
giddy height above the sea. I had rather 
lost patience, and now resolved that at any 
cost I would keep straight on. The ledge 
by this time had got so narrow that I was 
forced to cling to the rock with my hands, 
and under my feet it fell sheer down to the 
sea three hundred feet below. Still I went 
on till I came to a projection of the cliff, 
beyond which I could not see. Very cau- 
tiously I twisted myself round, and then I 
learnt that I was on the very last foot of my 
ledge—nothing but smooth polished rock 
before me. I tried to turn, but my hands 
shook, and I felt vertigo coming on. I 
knew that if I gave way I was gone, and by 
a last effort of the will I steadied my nerves. 
How long I clung there I cannot tell. The 
sea-gulls came sweeping along far below ; 
once a covey of grouse shot past, and I 
heard the wail of the curlew ; there were two 
fisher-boats at their nets half a mile away ; 
all over the wide sea was the hush of the 
gathering night. Somehowor other I managed 
ultimately to creep back to the point ; but it 
was dark before I reached the farm-house.” 

“Oh! Mr. Mowbray, it makes me giddy to 
think of it. Where were you the other 
time?” 

“In the Border country, which, though it 
is not lovely, has an unaccountable fascina- 
tion for me. It is haunted, 1 suppose; that 
must be the reason. Round about Loch 
Skene, however, it is really fine. I had been 
at Loch Skene one day in spring, and thought 
I would make a short cut by the Grey Mare’s 
Tail. The descent is very steep, but it does 
not look in any way impracticable—till you 
try it. I followed a sheep-track, which 
gradually lost itself, and left me on along, 
steep slope of slippery grass, at a great height 
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Near the Trift Glacier. 


above the gloomy chasm where the water 
was boiling furiously. I could distinctly 
hear the roar of the torrent in the abyss, from 
which the spray rose in a cloud. There were 
some half-dozen Cheviot sheep sprinkled 
about—one ewe, I remember, was sniffing in 
a helpless, pitiful way at her dead lamb—and 
I saw a peregrine high in air, which had 
followed me from the Loch. I crept cau- 
tiously along the grass for some time, but I 
made some ugly slips, and once, my feet 
shooting from under me, it was only by the 
merest chance that I was able to stop myself, 
my coat torn and my hands bleeding. Such 
a bank is really worse than any ice-slope, 
for you can always make a track on the ice 
with your axe, but on a grassy slope over a 
certain angle you are fairly helpless. I did 
get back, of course. Taking off my boots 
and slinging them round my neck, I was able 
to creep along on my knees and my stocking 
soles, till I got to some tufts of rushes and 
coarse grass, by which I pulled myself up to 
the track. As an old mountaineer I was 
rather ashamed of my escapade, till that 
evening at Tibbie Shiel’s I heard that a 
shepherd, only a month or two before, had 
gone clean over the precipice from that very 
spot.” 








Don’t suppose, dearest Bell, that I am 
losing my heart to Mr. Mowbray (Raphael 
Mowbray—isn’t it a pretty name?) ; but he is 
really quite nice. Of that Iam sure. Who 
could fancy from his lazy, drawling manner 
that he was such a delightful talker? It is 
the fashion, I suppose, among the young 
men of his set—only he says he is not a 
young man, and I really can’t fancy how old 
he is. La Beata is sure he is over thirty ; 
but he doesn’t look near so venerable. Zom 
doesn't like him. 

Then in the afternoon, Bell, I had another 
delightful surprise. I had taken up his felt 
hat, and was admiring a great bunch of 
edelweiss which he had stuck in it. “ Are 
you crazy about edelweiss, Miss Maxwell ?” 
he asked. I told him I was crazy about 
it, but that I had never had a chance of 
gathering it, and didn’t suppose there was 
any hereabouts to gather. Then he put on 
a very solemn face, and said that if I made a 
great vow to tell nobody, and had nothing 
better to do that afternoon, he would take me 
to the place where the edelweiss grows ! 

So after lunch we started along the path 
that leads to the Theodule—La Beata and 
papa going with us a bit of the way. I 
mustn’t break my vow; but we had such a 
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clamber, and when I saw at last the crisp, 
delicate, grey flowers showing thinly along 
the dark, discoloured face of the rocks, I 
was fairly wild with delight. The largest 
plants were often far down the _preci- 
pice ; but I got lots without difficulty, and 
Mr. Mowbray brought me some I could not 
reach ; so that had soon a splendid bouquet. 
By this time we were only a little way above 
the glacier, and he said, “If you are not 


afraid to trust yourself to me”—I see you : 


are opening your eyes very wide, Bell, but 
there is nothing coming—“I can show you 
in half an hour what is, out of sight, the 
great view of Monte Rosa. Will you come?” 
Wescrambled down by a steep path to the ice- 
-fall, and he took 
me very Cleverly 
a little way on to 
the glacier. O 
Bell, how grand 
these great 
waves are! 
Fancy our great 
Atlantic rollers, 
just before they 
break, frozen in- 
to solid ice, and 
that you have to 
walk along the 
broken _ ridges 
—that’s what we 











Monte Rosa. 


mountaineers do, dear, without going quite 
out of our senses. It is a fearful joy; 
but it takes hold of one somehow, and day 
after day I become more devoted to séracs 
and moulins and bergshrunds ; and what I 
am to do with myself when I get home, and 
have no more crevasses to jump, I don’t 
know. The view, when I was allowed to 
look up, is certainly wonderful. We were 
upon the lower ice-fall; but half a mile off 
there is another, and that lies right between 
us and Monte Rosa. It is a great staircase 
of pale blue turquoise (or sapphire) leading 
up step by step to a temple of whitest mar- 
ble! That’s nonsense of course, Bell, but I 


' must let it stand, for there is the bell for 


table d’héte, and 
Marguerite (the 
pretty little laun- 
dress, who has 
taken quite a 
fancy to me) is 
waiting for my 
“things,”as Tom 
callsthem. Poor 
dear Tom, I 
wonder what he 
will say when he 
hears of the 
edeiweiss? But 
I have kept a 
bunch for his hat. 


(Zo be continued.) 





By PRINCIPAL 


S° many of the men, who in their day led 

the thought and swayed the fortunes of 
our country, have lately disappeared, that 
we cannot but feel that we who remain are 
witnessing the close of a great historic epoch. 
As one by one these pass from the earthly 
scene, their friends are ready with their 
panegyric, pitched often in too high a strain. 
The world hears or reads, is arrested for a 
moment, forgets and passes on. 

But there have been a few men amongst 
us who have so deeply and permanently 
influenced their countrymen and the world, 
that as the tidings of their departure, one 
by one, reach us, “like minute bells at 
night,” we are constrained to pause and try 
to form a sober estimate of what they were, 
how far they have changed the world’s 
history, and by virtue of what gifts they did 
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it. One such man, Edward Bouverie Pusey, 
England has lately lost. He was born in the 
first year of this century, in the family mansion 
of Pusey, about twelve miles from Oxford, 
the younger son of an old patrician county 
family. From boyhood somewhat of a re- 
cluse and an absorbed student, after passing 
through Eton he entered Christ Church and 
gained a Classical First in Easter, 1822. 
Two years later elected to an Oriel fellow- 
ship, he found himself one of that illustrious 
society which Coplestone, then Provost of 
Oriel, had gathered round him, and which 
numbered among its older members, Whately, 
Keble, Arnold, and Hampden. Among those 
of his own standing, was Newman, to whom 
were soon added R. H. Froude and R. 
Wilberforce. Never before or since has an 
Oxford Common Room contained such a 
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company of Fellows, men destined to influ- 
ence so profoundly the fortunes of England. 
But Pusey’s connection with this bright com- 
pany was only a brief interlude in his course. 
Before he was elected, Keble, who was.eight 
years older, had ceased to reside, and it 
was only towards the close of his Oriel time 
that Pusey became intimate with Newman. 
During those four years he does not seem to 
have resided much in Oriel, but to have 
been engaged in study, acquiring the German 
language, visiting German Universities, and 
making acquaintance with German thought. 
As the result of these studies he published, in 
1828, a book in which he described the views 
of the Rationalistic and the Pietistic Divines 
of Germany, a subject then almost unknown 
in England. The book was considered 
singularly impartial in tone; but it showed 
that he was already investigating the effects 
of that Rationalism, which he foresaw would 
ere long be felt in England, and which it has 
been the main effort of his life to meet and 
to counterwork. It is not wonderful that one 
engaged in such inquiries should not at 
first attract Newman. Their friendship had 


just begun when Pusey was recalled to his 
native Christ Church, to fill the chair of 
Hebrew, and to become a Canon of the 


House. His home thenceforth till the end 
was the well-known house in the south-west 
corner of Tom Quad, with its antique thick- 
walled rooms. Soon after this he married. 
His wedded life was of only ten years dura- 
tion; he was then left a widower for more 
than forty years. For the first four or five 
years of his professorship he devoted him- 
self to the work of his chair, to keep alive 
the knowledge of Hebrew, and to restore the 
study of theology, in the University, troubling 
himself the while as little as possible with 
Catholic emancipation and the other politi- 
cal changes that were then filling the air. 
Pusey and his young Oriel contemporaries 
reached manhood and took orders, at a time 
when the University of Oxford and the 
Church of England were alike torpid and 
apathetic. But the time for the awakening 
of both was at hand. The mere hum-drum 
respectability which benumbed the first three 
decades of this century, was little likely to 
satisfy a young generation, charged with the 
varied and noble enthusiasms embedded in 
the works of Scott and Wordsworth and 
Coleridge. Fed at such fountain heads, the 
young Oriel men could not take up either 
the hard Rationalism, or the arid Utilitari- 
anism, or the shallow Liberalism of the hour. 
In none of the schools of Church-thought 





which then prevailed, could they find them- 
selves at home. There was the party called 
the High and Dry—the traditional English 
Churchmen, holding by the surface of the 
Prayer-book, not penetrating beneath it, re- 
garding with equal aversion Romanism on 
the one hand, and Dissent on the other— 
highly respectable, but not unworldly, above 
all things carefully avoiding, what a bishop 
once called, ‘that most dangerous of all 
errors—enthusiasm.’ This party contained 
only a few surviving representatives of the 
primitive and devoted non-jurors, among 
whom Keble was born and bred. There was 
the Low Church party, which still spoke the 
language and preserved the traditions which 
Wesley had first quickened, but which with 
success had lost the fervour, the simplicity, 
the unworldliness, which in Milner and Scott 
and Cecil, had early attracted Newman. 
The third party were the descendants of the 
old Latitudinarian divines, and of the Whig 
bishops of the Revolution era. This party was 
represented in Oxford by able men, such as 
Whately and Hampden, and others—the 
Noetic school, as they seem there to have 
been called—men of active intellect, but 
without warmth, poetry, or any touch of 
mysticism, whose’ tendencies were mainly 
negative, subjecting the things of faith to an 
unsparing criticism and a destructive logic. 
The Hard school they have been called, fore- 
runner of what has since been known as the 
Broad. To this school Arnold intellectually 
belonged, though touched with more emotion 
than was common with the rest. If the elder 
fellows of that able group whom Coplestone 
gathered round him belonged to the Noetic 
school, there were, in that Common Room, 
younger fellows, as able, but more sensitive 
and reverential, who shrank from the Noetic 
hardness, and yet could not fully sympathize 
with either of the other schools. Yet they 
each had their own peculiar ties, connecting 
them with one or other of the existing’Church 
parties. Keble had been reared in that 
small branch of High Churchmen, who still 
retained much of the non-juring piety and 
reverence. Newman in his boyhood had 
learned the Westminster Catechism, and his 
first religious teachers were the fathers of 
Evangelicalism. Pusey had passed his youth 
in that good old-fashioned churchmanship in 
which thesquire’s hall and the parsonage went 
hand in hand. But Oxford and Oriel had 
put new thoughts into their heads, and when 
they had reached their prime and entered on 
the work of the priesthood, a political storm 
swept over England which tested what spirit 
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men were of. First came Catholic Eman- 
cipation, brought in perforce by a Tory 
ministry—to High Churchmen an unforgive- 
able offence, to Low Churchmen little less 
than a national apostacy. Then followed the 
Reform Bill, letting loose a flood of Liberalism, 
and a violent though bloodless revolution. 
The politicians seemed bent on making the 
Church a tool which they might chop and 
change as the political wind blew. Lord 
Grey had dropt hints to the bishops to set 
their house in order; the Liturgy was to be 
reformed, and all that did nodt accord with 
modern liberal notions was to be excised 
from it—that is, all that was most ancient, 
primitive, and apostolic. The first practical 
step in this direction was the suppression of 
ten Irish bishoprics by ‘the pious Whigs,’ 
as Newman then called them. 

‘I felt dismay,’ he said, ‘at the prospects of 
the Church, anger and scorn at her do-nothing 
perplexity.’ And who were these politicians 


who were the would-be Church reformers? 
Mr. Mozley, indeed, we trust with some ex- 
aggeration, asserts that it was a notorious fact 
that the majority of the then dominant poli- 
ticians believed neither in miracle, nor revela- 
tion, nor in a personal deity. 


If the Church 
of England was not to be handed over to the 
tender mercies of such men, it was time 
for her friends to strike. The first to raise 
his voice in public against these attacks was 
Keble, in his famous sermon styled WVa/iona/‘ 
Apostacy, which he preached, from the pul- 
pit of St. Mary’s, in July, 1833. At this 
trumpet call there was a rallying, from 
several quarters, to save the Church from 
the clutches of her would-be reformers. 
The safer men proposed combinations, 
committees, and associations; but New- 
man and Hurrell Froude both felt that no 
great work is ever done by committees or 
“by a system—that, if this one was to be 
done at all, it must be by personal influence 
and individual exertion. The proposed com- 
mittees were like stage-coaches or private 
carriages, jogging quietly along the turnpike 
to their destination. These young and fiery 
spirits chose rather, like bold riders, to set 
their horses’ heads right across country, taking 
all fences in their stride. So they started the 
famous Zracts for the Times, and Newman 
wrote the first entirely on his own responsi- 
bility. ‘I am but one of yourselves—a 
Presbyter—speak I must, for the times are 
very evil, yet no one speaks against them.’ 
With these words opens Tract No. 1, ad- 
dressed to the clergy, and appearing on the 
gth of September, 1833. If Keble’s sermon 





was the first trumpet call, this was the second. 
It put to the clergy in the plainest, directest 
form the question, If the Government cast 
off the Church and deprive it of its temporal 
honours and substance, on what will you rest 
your claim to the respect and attention of 
your flocks? And the answer was, Not on 
your birth, or education, or popularity, or suc- 
cess, or social position, but on your descent 
from the Apostles. It quotes the words of 
the ordination service, and asked them, were 
these words a mockery? The clergy in 
general had received them, and allowed them 
to slumber otiosely in the lumber-rooms of 
their brains. Newman now cailed on them to 
take the words home, as meaning a reality, and 
in the hour of approaching peril, taking their 
stand on them, to face the future. How it 
must have startled the decorous dignitaries of 
that day to read in this Tract, that if the 
bishops, in defence of their commission, 
were to come into collision with the State, 
‘black event as it would be for the country, 
yet (as far as they are concerned) we could 
not wish them a more blessed termination of 
their course, than the spoiling of their goods 
and martyrdom.’ 

This somewhat fierce tone in the tract, 
which Newman had begun ‘ out of his own 
head,’ scared away some who were at one 
with him in his determination to withstand 
Liberalism ; but he was supported by Keble, 
R. H. Froude, and Isaac Williams, who with 
him believed in the power of personality, as 
opposed to that of mere association. 

But while Newman was the inspiring spirit 
of the movement, it was to another that it 
owed substance, learning, and official weight 
and dignity. ‘I never was from first to last 
more than a leading author of a school, nor 
did I ever wish to be.’ The tracts had been 
three months on foot when Dr. Pusey joined 
the movement and gave to it his Tract on 
Fasting. His accession to it was all-import- 
ant. It is thus that Newman speaks of it: 

‘I had known Pusey well since 1827-8, and had 
felt for him an enthusiastic admiration. I used to 
call him 6 péyac. His great learning, his immense 
diligence, his scholar-like mind, his simple devo- 
tion to the cause of religion overcame me; and 
great of course was my joy when, in the list 
days of 1833, he showed a disposition to make 
common cause with us. His Tract on Fasting 
appeared as one of the series, with the date of De- 
cember 21st. He was not, however, fully associated 
with the movement till 1835 and 1836, when he pub- 
lished his Tract on Baptism, and started the Library 
of the Fathers. He at once gave us position and a 
name. Without him we should have had litile chance 
of making any serious resistance to the Liberal ag- 
gression. But Dr. Pusey was a Professor and Canon 
of Christ Church; he had vast influence in conse- 
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quence of his deep religious seriousness, the munifi- 
cence of his charities, his professorship, and his 
family connections, and his easy relations with 
University authorities. . . . He lived in the intimate 
friendship and the familiar daily society of the persons 
who had commenced the movement. And he had 
that special claim on their attachment which lies in 
the living presence of a faithful and loyal affectionate- 
ness. There was, henceforth, a man who could be 
the head and centre of the zealous people in every 
part of the country, who were adopting the new 
opinions. Dr. Pusey was, to use the common ex- 
pression, a host in himself; he was able to give a 
name, a form, and a personality to what was without 
him a sort of mob,’ 


Such were the benefits he conferred on the 
movement externally ; nor were the internal 
advantages at all inferior to these. 


‘He was a man of large designs; he had a hopeful, 
sanguine mind; he had no tear of others; he was 
haunted by no intellectual perplexities. People are 
apt to say he was once nearer to the Catholic Church 
than he is now’ (this was written in 1865). ... ‘I 
believe that, in his reason and judgment, all the time 
that I knew him, he was never near it at all. If con- 
fidence in his position is (as it is) a first essential in 
the leader of a party, this Dr. Pusey possessed pre- 
eminently.’ 


If the beginners of the Tracts were im- 
pelled by their hatred and fear of the new 
phase of politics, and the ill results which that 
portended to religion, Dr. Pusey was urged to 
join them by a wider outlook and a deeper 
foreboding. His study of German theology 
had shown him the devastating influence of 
Rationalism, and the peril of trying to found 
religion on sentiment divorced from dogma. 
As he himself expressed it many years after- 
wards, he ‘threw himself into the Tractarian 
movement as an effective means of bringing 
to the vivid consciousness of members of the 
Church of England Catholic truths, taught 
of old within her, presupposed in her formu- 
laries, but, unhappily, overlaid or watered 
down in the meagre practical teaching of the 
eighteenth century !’ 

His accession at once gave to the move- 
ment more solidity, more sobriety, more 
learning, surer laying of the foundations, 








Three men, one in aim and with common 
sympathies, yet intrinsically more unlike 
than the three leaders, Pusey, Newman, 
and Keble, could hardly be imagined. 
A fourth there was, R. H. Froude, who 
would have been a leader, but from the first 
he was incapacitated by ill-health, to which he 
early succumbed. Of the three, Keble, a 
poet, not a reasoner, nor fitted for controversy, 
was with his Oxford friends in spirit, though 
absent in his country cure. But with him, 
it may be said, the first dawn of the new 
spirit rose upon Oxford. The poetry of Zhe 
Christian Year and the saintly beauty of its 
author’s character, had awakened in his friends 
who felt them a new ideal—a new aspiration, 
which they longed to see embodied in the 
religious life of England. Newman, at once 
thinker, poet, and preacher, haunted by un- 
earthly yearnings, which things visible could 
not satisfy, had withdrawn trom the world 
for self-consgcration, that he might do a 
great work within his Church, and rise him- 
self, while he helped others to rise, to a 
higher level. On those calm Sunday after- 
noons, he was heard preaching from the pul- 
pit of St. Mary’s, as one has said, ‘As if the 
angels and the dead were his audience.’ 
That voice it was which thrilled young hearts 
—that living presence that drew to itself 
whatever there was in Oxford that was noble 
in purpose, orhigh and chivalrous in devotion. 
Pusey, on the other hand, was no poet, 
had no grace of style; but in his writings, 





| still more in his sermons in Christ Church 
,and St. Mary’s, he poured forth the large 
|volume of his thought in long involved 
| sentences, so that you were not sure whether 
| he was using words of his own, or translating, 

as he often did, from St. Chrysostom or St. 

Augustine. But once within ear-shot you 
| could not choose but hear, though you had 
| to stand all the time, and long beyond an 
vhour. T he preacher’s solemn, almost sombre 
| look, the deep seriousness of his tones, the 
_ profound conviction with which he spoke, as 


more sense of responsibility. Learned him- | though he was quite sure that he had some- 


self far beyond most scholars in England, 


thing to teach which you must hear ; these 


he set the others to the study of the Fathers | all awed, if they did not thrill you. You felt 
and of primitive Christianity. Two great|as if it were no modern man, but some 


works, begun at his suggestion and carried 
on with his aid, mark this stage—the pub- 
lication of the Library of Anglo-Catholic 


medizval saint, or early Father of the Church 
you were listening to. 
What were ‘the new opinions,’ the funda- 





Theology and the Zranslation of the Early | mental views in which these men were united, 
fathers of the Church. But while Newman | and which they meant the movement to pro- 
has spoken so generously of all Pusey | pagate? -A movement it is called, but it 
did, no one would gather from Newman’s | was not, as Newman says, ‘so much a move- 


narrative how largely the vitalizing force | ment as “a spirit afloat ;” it was within us, 
_Tising up in hearts where it was least sus- 


of the movement came from himself. 
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pected, and working subtly and imperceptibly. 
It was the result of causes far deeper than 
political or other visible agencies, the spiritual 
awakening of spiritual wants.’ It showed 
itself openly first in resistance to political 
aggression on the Church and its doctrines ; 
but this was merely the occasion of its mani- 
festation, not its cause. The cause lay in 
the deep discontent these men felt with the 
popular religion which then prevailed, both 
in what they deemed to be its practical 
results, and its defective teaching. They 
seemed to themselves clearly to see how 
powerless was 
the prevailing 
religion to resist 
the attacks of 
Rationalists, 
which had al- 
ready begun, and 
which they fore- 
saw would grow 
in violence. The 
popular Protes- 
tantism of the 
time taught that 
the Bible was 
the whole of 


Christianity, and 


that each man 
had but to open 
it, and by the 
honest use of 
his own private 
judgment to get 
his religion out 
of it. They be- 
gan to teach 
anew what men 
had forgotten— 
that a living 
society had been 
founded by our 
Lord Himself to 
preserve the 
faith on the earth, that this society was in 
existence before a book of the New Testa- 
ment was written, and that it exists to this 
hour along with the Bible, a co-ordinate wit- 
ness to the truth of Christ. Further, they 
maintained strongly the principle of Dogma ; 
that is, that there are certain truths and 
supernatural facts revealed, on which Chris- 
tianity is based, without which it would cease 
to exist ; and that a religion which rejects all 
dogma, that is, all objective truth, and bases 
itself solely on the religious spirit, is mere 
sentimentalism—a delusion and a dream. As 
the first and paramount Dogma, the corner- 








stone of the Christian faith, they held with a 
depth of conviction long unknown, the reality 
of the Incarnation—that in this transcendent 
event the Infinite One had entered into the 
Finite—that this was a new beginning, the 
coming of the supernatural into the region of 
the natural. Closely connected with this, 
and flowing out of it, was their doctrine of 
the sacraments—that these are not graceless 
forms, no mere ceremonies, however solemn, 
but divinely appointed channels through 
which spiritual life is actually and indeed 
conveyed to the recipients. Another doc- 
trine they held 
with equal firm- 
ness, that of the 
priesthood,— 
that there are in 
the Church three 
orders of divine 
appointment, 
holding directly 
of the Apostles, 
and” invested 
with certain uni- 
que powers and 
gifts. Whether 
this doctrine is 
a necessary con- 
comitant of the 
other more 
transcendent 
truths cannot be 
discussed now; 
but, without 
doubt, these 
men held it to 
be the practical 
outpost of their 
more inner posi- 
tions. 

These, and all 
the other tenets 
they enforced, 
were to these 
men no barren speculations, but realities 
by which they themselves lived,—levers 
by which they hoped to reinvigorate and 
raise the religion of their country, then, 
as they thought, sunk so low. They 
longed, both for themselves and others, for a 
deeper, more practical, more spiritual re- 
ligion, than that which had satisfied not only 
the immediately preceding age, but every age 
since the Revolution. In search of this, 
they turned to the pattern of Christian cha- 
racter that appeared in the lives and works 
of Hooker, Andrewes, and Hammond, of 
Bishops Butler and Wilson, and to the life 
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that was lived and sung by the poets, George 
Herbert and Henry Vaughan. Still more 
were they smitten by ‘the vision of all 
Saints of all ages,’ especially the great 
Fathers of the Church, and the Martyrs of 
the first Christian centuries. It was: to 
these men no mere antiquarian dream, but a 


settled conviction, that those centuries ex- | 


hibited a truer, more elevated Christian 
standard than modern times had ever dreamed 
of. They longed to live such a life them- 
selves, and to hold it up to others. If they 
practised themselves, and commended to 
their followers, practices long forgotten, 
fasting, penance, confession, it was because 
they desired before all things to be thorough, 
and they saw that a religion, which did not 
discipline life, evaporated in mere sentiment. 
These practices may or may not be uni- 
versally beneficial, but they adopted them as 


the best means they knew of, to train and | 
| extent of influence, both within Oxford and 


spiritualise their own and other human souls. 
Instead of a faith which should fear to work, 
lest it should land in legalism, they incul- 
cated that works are the test of*true faith. 
Most preachers shrink from cutting social 
prejudices and weaknesses against the grain ; 
but with these the new preachers made no 
compromise. They scorned a self-indulgent 
religion which dealt lightly with human weak- 
ness, and they strove to introducé iron into 
the blood, and some endurance of hardness 
into the moral frame of modern Christianity. 
In this who can doubt that they were right ? 
Who can say that such teaching was not 
needed then ; that it is not needed now? 

That which most of all won young and 
ardent minds and fascinated them, was the 
sight of entire singleness of purpose in the 
leaders, their whole-hearted self-sacrifice, 
their utter unworldliness. Preferment, the 
Churchman’s besetting idol, they had cast 
entirely behind them; Court favour they never 
dreamt of. Calmly they took the frowns of 
Oxford dons and dignitaries, the denuncia- 
tions of the whole bench of bishops, the jeers 
of the secular, and the ban of the religious 
press. ‘To the end they had set before them 
—the raising of the low-sunken Church, and 
the deepening of its religious life—they gave 
themselves, according to their light, with a 
zeal and chivalry of devotion, of which the 
world had seen examples only in Wesley, in 
the monastic missionaries, in the first Fathers 
of the Christian Church: Whatever the 
authorities might say, men of genius, inspired 
by such a spirit, young hearts would’ follow 
wherever they.led them, 

From his boyhood Pusey had been-a stué 








dent, who could work all day and every day 
at whatever he set himself to. During the 
years between 1833 and 1839, he was in 
labours still more abundant, as he had both 
to work himself and to guide the intellectual 
work of others. The two Libraries already 
mentioned which he projected, and to one 
of which he largely contributed, were enough 
in themselves, even without the elaborate ser- 
mons which he preached and published, and 
the letters and pamphlets in which he defended 
the Tractarians. While he was engaged on 
a work of his own to defend their doctrines 
from the imputation of Romanising, Newman 
set himself ‘to point out the distinctions be- 
tween Romanism and what he conceived to 
be the genuine Anglican theology, in a series 
of lectures on the prophetical office: of the 
Church.’ 

Their combined work went on rejoic- 
ingly up till 1839, growing in depth and 


beyond it. But with that year a change 
came. Doubts as to the tenability of the 
wia media dawned on the mind of Newman, 


| suggested by two articles of Cardinal Wise- 


man’s, in which he compared the position of 
the Church of England to that of the Donatists 
in the fourth century. Of this change Pusey 
was wholly unaware. At length the desire of 
Newman to relieve himself and some restless 
spirits among his followers from the pressure 
of the Thirty-nine Articles found vent in 1841 
in the famous Tract No. XC. That Tract, as 
is well known, maintained that the Articles 
are ‘tolerant of a Catholic, or even of a 
Roman interpretation. The tumult and up- 
roar which its publication raised, not only in 
the University, but to the uttermost ends of 
England, was such as it is hard to imagine 
now. A Hebdomadal Council, consisting of 
the Heads of Houses and other influential 
persons in Oxford, was speedily summoned 
to consider, or rather to condemn, the Tract. 
A respite of twelve hours was asked that the 
defence might be heard, but this was refused. 
‘Five days only elapsed from the commence- 
ment of the proceedings till the publication 
of the sentence of condemnation; on the 
sixth day the defence appeared.’ ‘This was 
the kind of high-handed justice that the pro- 
moters of the movement received in Oxford. 
He who had said ‘the lightest word of a 
bishop is heavy,’ had now the heaviest words 
of ali the Episcopal Bench poured upon. his 
devoted head. There was one exception—his 
own Bishop of Oxford, whose kindness New- 
man has. always gratefully acknowledged ; but 
even-he advised that the Tracts should cease. 
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This was the severest blow of all. Newman 
felt like a soldier whose sword was broken 
in his hand. ‘I saw indeed clearly,’ he says, 

‘That my place in the movement was lost; public 
confidence was at an end; my occupation was gone. 
It was simply an impossibility that I should say any- 
thing henceforth to good effect, when I had been 
posted up by the Marshal on the buttery-hatch of 
every college in the University, after the manner of 
discommoned pastrycooks, and when in every part of 
the country and every class of society, through every 
organ and opportunity of opinion, in newspapers, in 
periodicals, at meetings, in pulpits, at dinner-tables, 
in coffee-rooms, in railway carriages, I was denounced 
as a traitor, who had laid his train, and was detected 
in the very act of firing it against the time-honoured 
Establishment.’ 

But Dr. Newman was not left to face 
this storm of oblequy wholly alone. His 
friends, Keble and Pusey, stood by him ; they 
felt that they shared in the condemnation 
which had been passed on him. Indeed, 
Pusey, though there were thingsin Tract No. 
XC. which he might not have written, yet 
stood forward to vindicate it, on the whole, 
in a pamphlet published that same year. 
Courage he always had. Though he had no 
love of publicity, it was always his way to 
stand forward fearlessly in defence of those 
with whom he on the whole agreed, and to 
turn, if he could, the fury of the assault from 
their head to his own. 

Yet for two years Newman’s voice was still 
heard in St. Mary’s, but it was now ‘in sad, 
perplexéd minors.’ In 1843 he resigned his 
parochial charge, retired to his Littlemore 


exile, and his voice was heard no more within | 


the Church of England. That same year, the 
condemnation which had visited Newman two 
years before, fell upon Dr. Pusey. He had 


preached before the University a sermon 9n | 


the Holy Eucharist, in which he maintained 
the Real Presence in a way which, if strange 
to modern ears, was not much different from 
Luther’s doctrine of consubstantiation. The 
Vice-Chancellor, himself a well-known op- 
ponent of Dr. Pusey’s views, acting on an 
obsolete statute, got together a tribunal of six 
doctors, more or less like-minded with him- 
self. They had the sermon before them, and 
sat upon it for six days; the presence of the 
writer was not asked ; no defence was heard ; 
they pronounced no opinion on the sermon ; 
but they suspended Dr. Pusey from appear- 
ing in the University pulpit for two years. 
By the flagrant injustice of this act they made 
a martyr of Dr. Pusey, and greatly increased 
his influence. They could hush his voice, 
but they could not stop his pen ; and during 
those two silent years it worked on as indus- 
triously as ever. © 





When the two years of suspension had 
expired, the great crisis had come. New- 
man, after two years of retirement at Little- 
more, had joined the Church of Rome. Of 
all his friends, Pusey was the last to hear, 
or to believe that such a step was imminent. 
Newman had never ventured to tell him 
directly which way his mind was tending, for 
he knew too well how deeply it would pain 
Pusey. So firm and steadfast was Pusey in his 
own position, that he had never suspected, or 
wished to suspect, that it was otherwise with 
his friend. Newman says of himself that it 
was his fortune to remain for whole years 
(at least since 1839) ‘in a state of moral 
sickness, neither able to acquiesce in Angli- 
canism, nor able to goto Rome.’ No state 
of mind could be more unlike Pusey’s. He 
was firm in his convictions, sanguine, resolute 
in his course, his heart never misgave him. 
Deep as must have been the wound made in 
his affectionate nature by Newman’s depar- 
ture, it bated no whit Pusey’s confidence in 
the cause. At the time of the catastrophe, 
and for nearly forty years after it, he held 
right on, strenuous to revive ancient and 
Catholic doctrine, confident that this was the 
life of the English Church, and with no fear 
that it would ever land him in Rome. How 
he bore himself at that great crisis, and 
through those long, trying years that suc- 
ceeded it, the sequel of this paper must 
attempt, very briefly, to show. 

If it be asked, what good had the move- 
ment done during its twelve years’ course, 
from 1833 to 1845, the answer is not difficult. 
It had thrown up a barrier which kept back 
for a generation the rising tide of Rationalism. 
It did so by emphasizing the historic side of 
Christianity—what it had done for man in 
past ages, what it alone can still do—an argu- 
ment which, though the leaders of the move- 
ment may have exhibited too one-sidedly, 
is still one of the strongest with which to 
confront the sceptic. It had roused every 
parsonage in England, even the drowsiest, to 
a higher view of clerical duty, and to more 
zealous exertions in ministering to the people. 
It had let in on.the intellectual world a phi- 
losophy at least deeper than the prevailing 
one, richer, more poetic views of life, larger 
ideas. of history, and of the links which bind 
the present to the past. So impartial an obser- 
ver as the late J. S. Mill, acknowledged that 
the Oxford Revival had done this for the intel- 
lect and the heart of the nation, Far beyond 
the sphere of its avowed adherents, it had 
deepened and purified the moral tone of all 
who were sensitive to such influences, not in 
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Oxford only, but throughout England. Those 
who remember the fine spirits whom it 
touched, the noble characters which it 
moulded, how deep they were, how pure, 


how tender-hearted, how unworldly, can never 
look back on the Oxford movement with 
anything but affectionate and pensive recol- 
lections. 





THE SORROW OF THE SEA. 


A DAY of fading light upon the sea ; 
Of sea-birds winging to their rocky caves ; 
And ever with its monotone to me, 
The sorrow of the waves. 


They leap and lash among the rocks and 
sands, 
White-lipp’d, as with a guilty secret toss’d, 
For ever feeling with their foamy hands 
For something they have lost. 


Far out, and swaying in a sweet unrest, 
A boat or two against the light is seen, 





Dipping their sides within the liquid breast 
Of waters dark and green. 


And farther still, where sea and sky have kiss’d, 
There falls, as if from heaven’s own thresh- 
old, light 
Upon faint hills that, half-enswathed in mist, 
Wait for the coming night. 


But still, though all this life and motion meet, 
My thoughts are wingless & lie dead in me, 
Or dimly stir to answer at my feet 
The sorrow of the sea. 
ALEXANDER ANDERSON. 





SHAKESPEARE ON THE STAGE AND IN THE STUDY. 


By HENRY IRVING. 


_ title of this paper is not suggestive 

of anything very novel in controversy. 
I have a guilty feeling in introducing to the 
readers of this magazine a very old friend, 
whose natural allurements, already a good 
deal faded, are not likely to be enhanced by 
any commentary of mine. Controversies 
about the stage are numberless. ‘They cover 
a pretty wide area of literature; they have 
been the themes of much pulpit eloquence ; 
they have inflamed the wrath of moralists like 
William Prynne and John Angell James; 
they have inspired some of the best scholar- 
ship and some of the brightest fancy of our 
own and past generations. Very early in its 
history mankind discovered that it had a 
dramatic instinct, long before it occurred to 
anybody that in the business of acting there 
was a very strong flavour of the forbidden 
fruit. The writer of the Book of Job might 
not have been greatly scandalized had some 
one proposed to enact his dramatic narrative 
for the general edification; nor did the pious 
founders of the Miracle Plays think that they 


were fostering a great moral evil when they. 


made simple peasants the actors of the most 





terrible of tragedies. At Ober-Ammergau 
to-day, many people who regard a theatre 
with misgiving, if not aversion, are profoundly 
moved by the story of the Divine Passion, 
unfolded, not by preachers, but by trained 
artists. For the same class, the dramatiza- 
tion of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” by Dr. 
George MacDonald and his cle¥er family, is 
void of offence. Yet the actors who per- 
sonified the creations of A®schylus and 
Sophocles, would have been astonished could 
they have foreseen that their profession would 
bealternately patronized, petted, and preached 
at; outlawed in the land of Shakespeare ; 
refused the rites of decent burial in the land 
of Molitre; and not safe even now from 
misconstruction. Reflecting on the vicissitudes 
of his art, an actor might be tempted to the 
conclusion that “holding the mirror up to 
Nature” was the most thankless of occupa- 
tions. He is repaid by the delight his craft 
affords to thousands, and by the appreciation 
it has won from some of the noblest of human 
intellects; but when a wave of prejudice, a 

little higher than usual, dashes in his face, 
he is distracted by the insoluble puzzle that 


. 
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a large section of the community still believes 
him to have some personal responsibility for 
the perpetuity of evil. 

It is not only against the survival of intole- 
rance that the actor has to hold his ground. 
There is a form of culture which, while 
approving the stage as an instrument of 
popular amusement, disparages it as the 
exponent of the highest dramatic poetry. 
Shakespeare is our shield and buckler against 
a great deal of prejudice. Ifhe had not written 
plays, if he had not been an actor, if any 
convincing argument could be adduced in 
favour of the theory which ascribes the 
authorship of his works to Lord Bacon, the 
player would have had a much harder fight 
for social recognition. The fact that Shake- 
speare wrote primarily for the stage is our 
salvation. But, on the other hand, it does 
not satisfy some, who insist that Shakespeare’s 
genius is far above the petty arts of the 
theatre, and belongs to a posterity of readers 
rather than to a posterity of playgoers. The 
actor, it is contended, has no claim to be re- 
garded as an interpreter of Shakespeare. It 
is allowed that the works of inferior drama- 
tists may be adequately represented on the 
stage, and even that the actor may often be 
co-equal with his author. But in Shake- 
speare he is at best a poor kind of illustrator, 
as likely to mislead as to instruct, and far 
inferior to the student, who, in the serenity 
of his study, illumines the poet’s pages with 
the cold light of critical inquiry. 

Now this implies that an actor must neces- 
sarily be an indifferent student, or that the 
actor-student has no adequate means of em- 
bodying his conceptions. An American 
writer, who tells us he has been engaged for 
many years in reading Shakespeare with 
University students, has lately stated the 
case against the stage in very precise language. 
“The actor,” he admits, “must be a close 
and analytic student of Shakespeare ;” but 
his study is not how to think, but how to 
represent to the senses of anaudience. It is 
mere dramatisation to eye and ear. No 
opportunity for the reflective faculty is allowed 
to the spectator. He receives nothing but 
crude impressions which, intermingled with 
the accidents of the hour, are “thrown miscel- 
janeously on the open receptivity of the mind.” 

To the thoughtful actor these statements 
are, to say the least, surprising. To tell him 
that his study is not how to think, but how to 
represent, is something like a contradiction in 
terms. It is no crude impression he seeks 
to convey to his audience, but the outcome 





with University students is a useful and in- 
teresting pursuit; but the apt pupil may 
chance to learn quite as much in a single 
evening at the theatre as he will learn from a 
whole course of lectures. There is not the 
smallest reason why the playgoer should enter 
the theatre with nothing but “open recep- 
tivity” in his mind. He may have an 
admirable idea of Haméet in the abstract. 
Fully to comprehend the play as it is set 
before him, his mind should be saturated 
with all the lore of research and commentary. 
But Hamlet is flesh and blood, not a bundle 
of philosophies. The student may recognise 
all his ideas and more in the scene; but, 
above all, he will find what critical investiga- 
tion cannot give him—the tones of a human 
voice vibrating with passion, tenderness, and 
mockery, together with the subtle play of 
look and gesture which impart form and 
colour to the thought. The American writer 
I have quoted suggests that Hamlet’s address 
to the players proves that the poet held their 
craft in light esteem. I should have thought 
that “ to show virtue her own feature, scorn 
her own image, and the very age and body 
of the time his form and pressure,” was a 
noble function for any art. Ask any dramatic 
poet of the present day—and there are many 
—the dearest wish of his heart, and he will 
tell you that it is to have his plays acted. 
Seeing that Shakespeare was himself an actor, 
that his genius was distinctly inspired by the 
stage, that every play abounds with evidence 
of what he owed to his knowledge of stage 
effect, it is not surprising that he should pay 
so high a tribute to the art which, if words 
have any meaning, he clearly recognises as 
the great interpreter of his works. None but 
an actor would have conceived and executed 
the marvellous climax of the play scene in 
Hamlet. Had Shakespeare attached slight 
importance to the acted drama he would 
never have put into Hamlet’s brain the 
notable device which led to the confirmation 
of his uncle’s guilt :— 


“I have heard 

That guilty creatures sitting at a play 

Have, by the very nape 4 of the scene, 

Been struck so to the soul, that presently 

They have proclaimed their malefactions.” 
If the poet owed this idea to the stage, 
what must the interpretation of it owe to the 
stage? Is it possible that. the student, not 
gifted with phenomenal imagination, can in 
his closet realise all the force of this episode 
as it is realised by the actor ? 
“ The actor,” says Talma, “ who possesses 
the double gift of sensibility and intelligence, 





of earnest design. To discuss Shakespeare 
XXIV—3 


adopts a course of study peculiar to himself. 
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In the first place, by repeated exercises he 
enters deeply into the emotions, and his 
speech acquires the accent proper to the in- 
tention of the personage he has to represent. 
This done, he goes to the theatre, not only to 
give theatrical effect to his studies, but also 
to yield himself to the spontaneous flashes 
of his sensibility, and all the emotions which 
it involuntarily produces in him. What does 
he then do? In order that his inspirations 
may not be lost, his memory, in the silence 
of repose, recalls the accent of his voice, the 
expression of his features—his action—in a 
word the spontaneous workings of his mind, 
which he had suffered to have free course, 
and in effect, everything which in the mo- 
ments of his exaltation contributed to the 
effects he had produced. His intelligence 
then passes all these means in review, con- 
necting them and fixing them in his memory, 
to re-employ them at pleasure in succeeding 
representations. These impressions are often 
sO evanescent that on retiring behind the 
scenes he must repeat to himself what he had 
been playing, rather than what he has to 
play. By this kind of labourthe intelligence 
accumulates and presents in time all the 
creations of sensibility.” 

What arts has the reader of Shakespeare to 
set against this perpetual stimulus of the 
actor’s mental powers by the practice of his 
calling? Granted that it is impossible to 
realise. a Shakespeare character—the actor 
may yet suggest beauties not evolved in the 
study, or clear away doubts which strike the 
reader as insurmountable. With his mind at 
a white heat—when new sparks of frenzy— 
new ideas and illustrations are struck from it 
by the intellectual collisions with his fellow- 
players—has the actor no special advantage 
over a student of even the finest perceptions ? 
I could not see a play of Shakespeare’s acted 
in a booth without discovering some new 
light. Those who deny the claims of an art, 
described by Voltaire as “the most rare, and 
the most difficult,” care little, I fear, for the 
drama. There are people who fancy they 
have more music in their souls than was ever 
translated into harmony by Beethoven or 
Mozart. There are others who think they 
could write poetry, paint pictures, in short do 
anything if they only made the effort. To 
them what is accomplished by the practised 
actor seems easy and simple. But as it needs 
the skill of the musician to draw the full 
volume of eloquence from the written score, 
so it needs the skill of the dramatic artist to 
develop the subtle harmonies of the poetic 
play. I challenge the acute strdent to pon- 





der over Hamlet’s renunciation of Ophelia— 
one of the most complex scenes in all Shake- 
speare—and say that he has learned more from 
his meditations than he could be taught by 
players whose intelligence is equal to his own. 

It is not only the stress and strain of 
emotion, which in Shakespeare are most 
powerfully realised on the stage. The actor 
should also have a mastery of intellectual 
self-communion. The whole working of 
Hamlet’s or Macbeth’s mood may be laid 
bare in the soliloquies. To present the man 
thinking aloud is the most difficult achieve- 
ment of our art. Here the actor who has no 
real grip of the complexities of the character, 
but merely recites the speeches with a certain 
grace and intelligence, will be untrue. The 
more intent he is upon the words and the 
less on the ideas that dictated them, the 
more likely is he to lay himself open to the 
charge of mechanical interpretation. It is 
perfectly possible to express to an audience 
all the involutions of thought, the specu- 
lation, doubt, wavering, which reveal the 
meditative but irresolute mind. Hamlet’s 
spirit may be read in his face, and as the 
varying shades of fancy pass and repass 
this mirror, they may yield more material 
to the studious playgoer than he is likely 
to get by the most diligent poring over 
the text. It is a commonplace that the face 
is sometimes a more exact indication of the 
thought than the most perfect utterance. 
An eloquent look, a speaking gesture, or a 
suggestive pause, may be worth an infinity of 
footnotes. One of the greatest charms to the 
spectator is to watch the by-play of the 
actor, to see the poison of Iago’s devilry 
stealing into Othello’s soul, to observe the 
gradations of passion, the transition of un- 
doubting love into the slow agony of mis- 
giving, and the frenzy of despair. How is 
the reader to realise in his mind’s eye what 
is actually depicted on the actor’s face? Can 
he “in a fiction, in a dream of passion, force 
his soul so to his own conceit, that from her 
working” he can evolve all the features of a 
fine stage picture? see the great Cesar, per- 
turbed by presentiments of doom, or watch 
the coming of the tragedy in the looks of 
Brutus, Cassius, and Casca ? 

Then consider what scope the “ business” 
of the scene gives to the actor’s purpose. 
Tradition may have embodied many of the 
stage directions which Shakespeare gave to 
the players of his time, but comparatively 
few have been set down in print. However 
valuable the heritage of tradition, there 1s 
still ample room for independent judgment. 
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Much light may be thrown on nice points of 
controversy by simple stage arrangements, 
To all this, it may be replied, that the cul- 
tivated critic is too often distracted by inferior 
acting, and by the meagreness or the unintel- 
ligent splendour of scenic accessories; or 
that much of the impalpable beauty of Shake- 
speare, which is precious to the contemplative 
mind, is wholly beyond the sphere of thea- 
trical machinery. There are actors and actors. 
It is fair to judge an art by what should be 
its highest aim. The great authority of Goethe 
is quoted in support of the theory that Shake- 
speare is not ‘‘a theatre poet.” Goethe was 
never in England, and cannot, therefore, on 
any intelligible law of evidence, be set up as 
a supreme judge of the dramatic exposition 
of a poet, whose greatest interpreters he 
never saw. Coleridge was in a much better 
position than Goethe to speak judicially, and 
he said, that seeing Edmund Kean act was 
“like reading Shakespeare by flashes of light- 
ning.” Voltaire was amazed at the pathos 
of one of his own scenes, revealed to him by 
the voice of Le Kain; “ and it is no exagge- 
ration,” as Sir Theodore Martin says, ‘to 
suppose that Shakespeare might have felt in 
the same way, had he heard the ‘ Prithee 
undo this button!’ of Garrick in Zear, or the 
‘Fool! fool! fool!’ of Edmund Kean’s 
Othello.” It was this same Edmund Kean 
whose frenzied agony as Othello threw 
Byron into a swoon. What the Kembles, 
Mrs. Siddons, and Miss O’Neil, what Kean, 
Macready, and other players scarcely less 
eminent, did to illuminate Shakespeare, we 
have learned from the records of the most 
competent critics. Of course it will be said, 
that there are noactors now. The old story! 
In the long run of popular remembrance, the 
best reward to be hoped for by those of us 
who most succeed, is to be cited to unbeliev- 
ing hearers when we are dead, as illustrations 
of the vast superiority of bygone actors to 
any one who may be seen on the stage of the 
day. A speaker at the Social Science Con- 
gress a few months ago declared that Shake- 
speare was unsuited to the theatre of the 
nineteenth century. This is as true as the 
oft-quoted maxim that “‘Shakespeare spells 
ruin.” The fact is, that Shakespeare is as 
modern as any playwright of our time. The 
delightful humour of Much Ado About 
Nothing is as highly relished as the best 
comedy of our own life and manners. 
Nearly twenty years ago Mrs. Fanny Kemble 
wrote that the dramatic temperament in 
England was becoming daily more excep- 
tional “ under various adverse influences of 





a state of civilisation and society which 
fosters a genuine dislike to exhibitions of 
emotion, and a cynical disbelief in the reality 
of it, both necessarily repressing, first its ex- 
pression and next its exercise.” If this 
sweeping generalisation were true, the out- 
look, not only for the stage but for litevature, 
would be unpromising indeed. A state of 
civilisation, in which all exhibition of emotion 
is denied to art, is inconceivable. Nature 
and training may make a section of society 
constitutionally impassive, but to see how the 
great heart of the people beats responsive to 
appeals to the affections, one has only to 
witness the effect of even an indifferent per- 
formance of a domestic play on an average 
audience. It would surprise the misbeliever 
in the potency of Shakespeare on the stage 
to know how many University students, not 
content with reading the poet, are ambitious 
to embody his creations. It is one of the 
most encouraging signs of the future of 
dramatic art, that every year finds an increas- 
ing number of educated men and women, 
willing to brave all the drudgery of an arduous 
calling, in the hope of rising some day to its 
highest walk. They are inspired, not by the 
mere enthusiasm of inexperience, but by the 
firm conviction that there is always a great and 
appreciative public for the artists, who have 
caught even something of the spirit of our dra- 
matic ideals, ‘‘ This was sometime a paradox, 
but now the time gives it proof.” Thousands 
who flock to-day toseea Shakespeare represen- 
tation, which is the product of much reverent 
study of the poet, are not content to regard it 
as a scenic exhibition. Without it, Shakespeare 
might have been for many of tiem a sealed 
book; but many more have been impelled 
by the vivid realism of the stage to renew 
studies which other occupations or lack of 
leisure have arrested. The great sale of the 
acting edition of a Shakespeare play is a 
simple attestation of this fact. Candidates 
in competitive examinations still read Shake- 
speare with their tutors, but, they are, never- 
theless, most anxious for the performance of 
the particular play in which they are inter- 
ested. They have learned that the artist is 
a not less instructive teacher than the com- 
mentator. Nor is this surprising when .we 
reflect that George Steevens, not the least 
distinguished of Shakespeare’s editors, con- 
fessed to Garrick :— 

“T am contented with the spirit of the 
author you first taught me to admire, and 
when I found you could do so much for him, 
I was naturally curious to know the materials 
he had supplied you with, and often when I 
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have taken the pen in my hand to try to 
illustrate a passage, I have thrown it down 
again with discontent when I remember how 
able you were to clear that difficulty with a 
single look, or particular modulation of the 
voice, which a long and laboured paraphrase 
was insufficient to explain so well.” 

The student may disdain the stage when 
he can combine in his own person all the 
qualities and resources which may be brought 
to the interpretation of certain characters: 
when, for example, he can create for himself 
the sensibility, pathos, and charm which play- 
goers to-day have seen embodied in Ophelia. 

Acting is an art as distinct as any other, 
and, if it be the most fleeting, is also the most 
vivid. It may be that some chosen spirit, 
dwelling in “ an eyrie on the heights of wis- 
dom,” can supersede this art, and by a sheer 
effort of imagination make the whole realm 
of Shakespeare his own; but what of the 
multitude who are not so happily endowed ? 
As Coleridge says, the stage sends “a large 
portion of the indefinite all which is contained 
in Shakespeare, into the heads and hearts, 
into the very souls of the mass of mankind, 
to whom, except by this living comment and 
interpretation, it must remain for ever a 
sealed volume, a deep well without a wheel 
and windlass.” It was chiefly by the play- 
house that Shakespeare’s fame was maintained 
for the best part of two centuries. The 


commentator did not precede the actor but | 
It is not too} 


followed in his footsteps. 
much to say that the love of Shakespeare 
was created in the theatre; that the stage 
has kept pace with the best critical intelli- 





gence ; and that the vast body of the public has 
been educated into a real knowledge of our 
great poet, mainly through the medium of the 
actor’s art. 

But, if we waive this controversy, will 
the candid reader tell me that there is no 
culture to be gained from as perfect a stage 
representation of Shakespeare as modern art 
can furnish? Is it nothing, that while the 
spirit of the poet is preserved, his ideas are 
illustrated by scholarly detail, by harmo- 
nious pictures, by appropriate music, by all 
that appeals to the sense of beauty? We 
do not quarrel with the novelist when he 
describes the scene in which his creations 
live and move. How many famous passages 
in fiction can be quoted to show that a 
word-picture adds infinite force or charm 
to the most dramatic episode of human 
passion! So, on the stage ; the accessories 
which are perfectly attuned to the story must 
greatly enhance its fascination. I have heard 
that some people still hold that we should 
play Shakespeare very much as he was played 
in his own time. But is one art to stand 
still while others progress ; or rather, is the 
stage to repudiate all the aids of painting and 
music —to disdain the fruits of historical 
inquiry, to shun the archzologist and the 
antiquarian? Would my readers like to 
banish pictures from their books? I am 
not pleading for pageants. Acting and acting 
alone can make a play successful; but let 
us acknowledge that, by the legitimate arts 
of the stage, history and poetry may be illumi- 
nated for the dullest understanding, anda new 
zest added to the pleasures of refined taste. 





FRAGMENTS OF TEACHING IN EVERSLEY CHURCH. 
By THE LATE CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
I.—CHRIST’S DESCENT INTO HELL, 


NE of the most difficult articles in the 
whole Apostles’ Creed is “ He de- 
scended into hell,’ and wise divines, for 
many hundred years, have differed about the 
meaning of it. In all the explanations which 
I have read, I have never found two which 
agreed exactly with each other. I do not 
pretend to understand what wiser men do not 
understand ; and therefore the best thing I 
can do is to tell you what the words meant 


at first—what the men who put them into) 


the Creed meant by them. That will be the 
safest and most honest way. 


Now what the old fathers who made our 


creeds meant by Christ’s descending into 
hell was this— 

In the first place they believed that they 
found the doctrine set forth in Scripture. 

St. Peter says that David was speaking of 


| Christ when he said, “‘ Thou wilt not leave 


my soul in hell;” that Christ's soul was not 
left in hell, but rose again the third day. 
St. Peter certainly does say that, most 
plainly. But a thing must be in a place 
first before it can be left in that place. And 
therefore when St. Peter says Christ’s soul 
| was not ft in Hell (Acts ii. 23—28), it 
follows plainly, that His soul must have 
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been in hell some time between His death 
and resurrection. 

And in St. Peter’s first Epistle (1 Pet. iii. 19) 
he speaks more plainly on this matter. He 
says that Christ went and preached to the 
spirits (or ghosts) in prison, which some time 
were disobedient when the long-suffering of 
God waited in the days of Noah. And then 
he goes on to tell us why Christ did so. He 
says that Christ is ready to judge the quick 
and the dead ; and that for that reason the 
gospel was preached also to those that are 
dead, that they might be judged according to 
men in the flesh ; but live according to God 
in the Spirit. By which St. Peter seems to 
mean that the old sinners received after 
they died just judgment for their wickedness, 
but because they had not had the full light 
of the gospel to teach them, Christ went and 
preached to them, to give them as it were 
a fair and full chance of repentance, that they 
might hve according to the Spirit to God, 
who willeth that none should perish, but 
that all should come to the knowledge of the 
truth. 

This, I say, seems to be the meaning of 
St. Peter’s words. ‘The old fathers thought 
that it was the meaning of them. But it is 
a matter on which no one can speak with 
authority. Nevertheless God knows, though 
we do not know; God knows, and God is just. 

Now this passage of St. Peter brings us to 
another question. Why did our Lord de- 
scend into hell ? 

Some say, nowadays, that He only went 
down into hell that He might suffer every- 
thing which sinners deserved to suffer, and 
pay all the penalty which mankind had 
deserved to pay; that as sinners had de- 
served to die, therefore Christ died. And 
they say further, because sinners deserved 
to go to hell, therefore Christ went down 
into hell, that He might bear all for us 
which we deserved to bear. It may be so, 
but we do not find it set down expressly 
in Scripture. And it does seem safer to 
keep to what Scripture does tell us about 
Christ’s descent into hell, as the old fathers 
did who wrote the Creed. And they, fol- 
lowing Scripture, thought that Christ’s going 
down into hell meant a great deal more 
than people think nowadays that it means. 
They saw that St. Peter said plainly that 
Christ preached in hell to the poor souls 
who were disobedient before the Flood; and 
they honoured Christ enough to be sure 
that His preaching was not in vain. They 
were sure that wherever He went He went 
about doing good, for God was with Him. 





Whether He ascended up to heaven, or 
descended to hell, He carried blessings with 
Him, for He was The Blessed One; and life 
with Him, for He was The Life; and light 
with Him, for He was The Light; and 
truth with Him, for He was The Truth; and 
salvation with Him, for He was The Saviour. 
And therefore the fathers believed that, as 


| St. Peter says, Jesus descended into hell 


that He might deliver the souls of the an- 
cients out of hell. 

Now the Bible says, they had had a chance 
already, for Noah had preached to them, 
and they would not hear him; so they 
ought to have known better already. And 
yet our Lord took pity on them, and taught 
them in the region of the dead. How much 
more (the old fathers thought) would He 
teach all those millions of poor heathen 
who had had no chance of learning what 
was right, who had died before Christ was 
born! Surely, they thought, He must have 
preached to them, and delivered out of that 
doleful place as many as seemed good to 
Him. And that thought made them rejoice 
in saying, I believe that Christ descended 
into hell, and there led captivity captive ; 
that He descended into the lower parts of 
the earth as St. Paul says, that He might spoil 
principalities and powers (the wicked spirits 
who had power over men), and triumph 
over them, making a show of them openly. 

And they delighted (these old fathers) 
to speak of Christ, as the Scripture does, as 
of Him who destroyed death and him that 
hath the power of death—that is the devil. 
They delighted to speak of Christ as of Him 
who “spoiled,” that is, sacked and emptied 
hell; or as our old forefathers used to call 
Him, “ Christ that Aarrowed” hell, that is, de- 
livered mankind out of the power of hell, 
and the devil’s usurped and unjust kingdom, 
and claimed them in baptism for God’s 
children, and His members and inheritors 
of the kingdom of heaven. 

The great divine, St. Augustine, has noble 
words about this. He says, “Scripture 
speaks plainly of hell and torments. Then 
there could be no reason for the Saviour 
going down into them, but to save poor 
souls out of those torments.” And again, 
“Wherefore we hold most firmly that 
Christ died, and was buried, and rose again, 
and the rest which Scripture tells. Among 
which is this, that He was also in hell, having 
loosed the powers of hell, by which it was im- 
possible that He could be held ; from which 
pains He is rightly understood to have 
loosed and freed those whom He chose.” 
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“But,” he adds, “whether He freed all 
the souls which He found there, or only 
some whom He judged worthy, I cannot 
yet tell.” ‘ But we cannot think,” he says 
again, “that Christ went down into hell in 
vain, to be of no use to those who were 
shut up there. But who they were it is 
rash for us to settle.” ‘“ However,” says the 
good and wise man, “if we were to say that 
He set free every soul He found in hell, who 
would not rejoice if we could prove it to be 
so?” 


~ And the great St. Ambrose goes as far, 


and says, “ Christ Jesus free among the dead, 
gave remission to those who were in hell, 
having loosed the jaw of death.” 

And St. Cyril goes farther still,in a sermon 
on Easter Eve, and says that ‘“ Christ having 
utterly spoiled hell, and set open its gates to 
the souls of those who slept, rose again, 
leaving the devil alone in his hell.” 

This is, on the whole, what the old fathers 
who wrote our creed meant when they put 
into it “ He descended into hell.” This is what 
they thought the text meant where our Lord 
says, “Iam He that liveth and was dead, 
and have the keys of hell and death.” 

More than this I cannot tell you ; and after 
all, more than this we need not know. 

We do not know what death is ; we cannot 
know yet what hell is; we cannot know cer- 
tainly to what sort of place either good people 
or bad people will go after they die. And 
we need not know, our Lord tells us. It 
would do us little good if a ghost were to 
return from the dead to tell us all that had 
happened to him in the other world. We 
fancy that it would. We fancy, as Dives did, 
that if one from the dead came back to warn 
sinners, they would surely repent. But our 
Lord says positively that it is not so; that 
if the Jews would not hear Moses and the 
Prophets, neither would they believe if one 
rose from the dead. 

And so of us. If we will not hear the 
Bible and the Church, neither should we 
believe though one rose from the dead to us. 

But one thing we do know, and that one 
thing is worth the sight of all the ghosts in 
the world. We know Who has been through 
death and hell; we know Who has conquered 
death and hell; we know Who has the keys 
of death and hell ; and if He shuts none can 
open, and if He opens none can shut; and 
that is, Jesus Christ our Lord. We know 
now that He is Lord and Master below as 
well as above. We know now that wherever 
you go, or I go, or any man goes when he 
dies, we can go nowhere but where Christ 










has been before us; into no place but what 
He has the keys of, and the power of, and the 
ordering of. And therefore we may be sure 
that He will use His power justly, faithfully, 
lovingly, mercifully. We may trust Him for our 
own souls, for the souls of our forefathers, for 
the souls of the poorheathen. For, as some 
good men have thought, if Christ did deliver 
out of hell some of the heathen who lived 
before His time, perhaps He may deliver 
some who have lived after His time. Who 
can tell? We cannot be sure; though as St. 
Augustine said, in a like case, “If it were 
true, who would not rejoice ?” 

But it is no concern of ours, and it need 
not be, for it is Christ’sconcern. And if He 
does it, it will be because it ought to be 
done. 

And meanwhile we may have hope and 
trust in Him for the souls of all who do not 
offend of malicious wickedness, or do despite 
to that Holy Spirit of grace, and that loving 
Son, and that loving Father, who would have 
no man to perish, but all to come to the 
knowledge of the truth. 

For God hateth nothing that He has made ; 
and if He do ot hear the everlasting prayer 
which goes up from the Holy Catholic Church 
in earth and heaven; if He do not have 
mercy upon every Jew, Mussulman, heathen, 
and heretic, who ever was, or will be, on this 
earth, then it will be their own fault, and not 
the fault of Him, who so loved them, that He 
gave His only-begotten Son (though they, 
alas! know it not) to die, that all mankind 
might live ; and to descend into hell that all 
mankind might be delivered out of it. 

Therefore fear not. Christ has the keys of 
death and of hell. He has been through 
them and is alive for evermore. Christ is the 
Jirst, and was loving and just, and glorious 
and almighty, before there was any death or 
any hell. And Christ is the /as¢, and will be 
loving and just, and glorious and almighty 
as ever, in that great day when all enemies 
shall be put under His feet, and death shall 
be destroyed, and death and hell shall be 
cast into the lake of fire. 

To which day may God bring us and all 
His holy Church safely and speedily, deliver- 
ing us out of the miseries of a sinful world. 
May He accomplish the number of His elect 
and hasten His kingdom; and then whatso- 
ever His kingdom shall be like—for who can 
tell the glory of it?—this at least we know, 
that when we wake up after His likeness, we 
shall be satisfied with that. Amen. 





Eversley, 1858. 
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THE LAST BATHE. 


[To the arms of a little bay, 
Rock-encompassed on either side, 

Dredging the many-hued stones as they lay, 

Tore and thundered the passionate tide. 

All up the slippery slabs of the rocks, 

With long whife arms and back-strewn locks, 

Like forms of Despair that shrieked and sang, 

The upward-shivering cataracts sprang. 


Father and son stood side by side, 
Watching the glorious tide 

With its thunderous shocks 

Smite the echoing rocks, 
And the mighty breakers tower and curl, 
Marbled with emerald and pearl 
And the backward foam of the yeasty swirl. 


And the father said, ‘‘ Oh, were it not joy 
To plunge in those beautiful waves, my boy— 
To be borne on high 
As the billows rush by, 
And then deep down in the hollows to lie! 
I have never yet swum in so grand a sea, 
But I’ll dare it to-day, and thou’lt dare it with me!” 


The huge billow broke 
With a hungry roar, 
And its headlong stroke 
Drove the boy to the shore ; 
But the father he fought through the battling wave, 
And out from the land struck joyous and brave. 


The great green lines of the swift strong sea 
Came by like charges of cavalry 
With their coats of mail and their snowy crests, 
But they bore him up on their mighty breasts, 
Up on high 
In their rushing by, 
Then dropt him low in the hollow to lie, 
It was joy to brave 
The glorious wave : 
He had never swum in a sea so grand, 
But he dared it then as he struck from the land. 


Sweetest of mothers! she sits by the bay, 
Half a mile away, 
Smiling to see her youngest-born play, 
With his little bare feet 
Venturing near as the waves retreat, 
Then running away, 
Half afraid, half in play, 
Shouting, “Oh, mother, look, look at the sea ! 
It was such a big one; it nearly caught me!” 
Sweetest of mothers !| she smiles in her joy— 
She smiles for her love of her merry-voiced boy. 





He has turned and struck out shoreward again, 
And he swims with might and main— 
Why is his strength so vain? 

The great green rushing mountains of sea 

Are coursing shoreward impetucusly, 
And.they lift him high 
In their surging by, 

Then drop him low in the hollow to lie; 

And he swims for dear life, and he thinks each crest, 

That lifts him high on its awful breast, 

Must carry him onward; but never more 
Nears he that coveted shore! 


Oh, sweetest mother !—oh, gentlest wife ! 

Thy loved one is struggling for thee and for life ! 

Tlie winds have heard that one dread cry, 

‘Tam drowning! Oh, help me!”’—but they pipe by, 
Singing their storm-song lustily :— 

And thou, sweet mother, art smiling with joy 

As they blow in the locks of thy blue-eyed boy. 


A current is sweeping out of the bay 
With an under-sucking might ; 
And ended at last in the deadly fray, 
And fought the desperate fight. 
Like a broken spar, or a tangled weed, 
He is rolled in the billow with none to heed, 
And none to help, for the thunderous roar 
Is all that is heard on the foam-wreathed shore. 


The boy has gazed at last on the sea— 
‘¢Oh! where is my father? Oh! where is he?” 
And his heart turns faint, and his straining eye 
Glares in a speechless agony— 
Can it be ?—can it be? 


Who will tell her? Oh! who will dare ? 

Who will go to her there ? 

Who will say that the splendid wave 

Is of all her life the grave— 

That the light of the home is gone, 

That the life of her life is done, 

That the heart of her heart is no more ? 

There she smiles as she sits on the shore, 
Oh! who will go to her there ? 
Who will dare ?—who will dare ? 


The wind fell as the sun went down. 
Next day it was calmly bright : 
And there on the sandy reaches brown, 
With the manifold sea-weed strown, 
In the glittering morning light, 
Smiling, as if in happy play, 
The sea gave up its prey. 
There, in its awful soulless glee, 
With a musical wash the ebbing sea, 
As it bared the broadening lands, 
Laid him down exultingly, 
Face upwards on the sands. 
W. WALSHAM BEDFORD. 
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CHAPTER I.—THE LOVES 


\ K JERE ever Sundays so delicious as those 

spent by the fifteen-year-old Geoff and 
his tutor at Georgie’s home near the sea? 
Books were put by for a whole long day; 
and Geoff, in spite of such teaching as few 
boys get, hated every book in the world ex- 
cept the “ Waverley Novels” and “ Master- 


OF GEORGIE AND GEOFF, 


man Ready ;” to-day beyond listening to avery 
long sermon, no mental exertion was required 
of him ; the weather almost always admitted of 
the usual walk after church, and then came the 
lively family dinner eaten by Georgie’s side, 
and nothing but perfect contentment till night. 
No evil chance came to mar the perfection 
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of those Sundays, and, though one was very 
inuch like the other, each seemed to the boy 
more charming than the last. Dressed in his 
Eton suit of fine blue cloth, kept expressly 
for holiday use; his chimney-pot hat, an 
article of apparel as delectable to English 
youths as without doubt was the manly toga 
to schoolboys of ancient Rome, scrupulously 
brushed ; a flower, if the season admitted, in 
his button-hole, and a few drops of eau-de- 
Cologne on his white cambric handkerchief, 
Geoff was always ready full ten minutes be- 
fore the last bell began to ring. He would 
put his tutor’s hat, coat, and Prayer-book 
ready, would open the front door an inch, 
stand first on one foot, then on another, 
finally venture to tap at the study door, and 
say—“ It must be time to go, I think, sir.” 
Whereupon the usual careless reply would 
issue from within, not uttered impatiently, 
but in an indifferent tone, that rendered fur- 
ther remonstrance out of the question. So 


Geoff had nothing to do but open the door 

an inch wider, prick up his ears for the sound 

of the second bell, arrange hat, coat, and 

Prayer-book, if possible, after handier fashion, 

and again begin the gymnastics before named, 

till at last he heard the welcome words— 
“Come, my lad, I’m ready now.” 


A minute later and tutor and pupil were 
on their way to the picturesque old church of 
St. Margaret's: the former a tall, spare, scho- 
larly man of eight-and-thirty; the latter a 
well-grown, innocent-looking boy in that stage 
of his existence when ears are unusually con- 
spicuous, long legs, in spite of a good deal of 
drilling, given to dangle rather than walk, 
feet and hands the reverse of symmetrical, 
and cheeks glowing with almost infantine 
smoothness and bloom. The two descended 
the zigzag path leading from their cosily 
nestled home on the slope of a green hill, 
then in a few minutes’ time had taken their 
accustomed places, Geoff looking up to see 
if Georgie were in hers, his companion, after 
bending his head for a minute in prayer, 
leaning back absently. At the very last 
moment Georgie and a detachment of the 
large family to which she belonged would 
hasten up the aisle, the little ones looking 
aggrieved and uncomfortable, much as if 
pins were pricking them, which, seeing the 
hurry of their toilet, might very likely be 
the case; the elder girls flushed and tri- 
umphant ; and, indeed, to have dressed so 
many children in time for church, and them- 
selves into the bargain, was an achievement. 

Georgie, a large promising girl of fourteen, 
with black hair tied up by vermilion- 





coloured ribbons, very properly frowned at 
encountering Geoff’s smile ; then, having said 
her preliminary prayer, occupied herself with 
the children. The boy in her charge had to 
have his collar pulled straight, the girl her 
shoes buttoned, gloves drawn on, and both 
had to be awed into silence by whispered 
admonitions from time to time. 

Bella, the eldest of the family, taller, larger, 
more imposing in appearance than Georgie, 
with the same abundance of black hair, but 
no red ribbons coquettishly knotting it, and a 
less vivacious slightly sentimental expression, 
was also obliged to divide her attention be- 
tween the prayers and her young charges. 
On the whole, the little things behaved pretty 
well, for everything was old-fashioned and 
unattractive at St. Margaret’s, except the 
benches. Only two hymns were sung, only 
the Te Deum and Benedicite were chaunted, 
the Litany formed an invariable part of the 
service, and the sermons were always longer 
than those delivered from any other pulpit 
in the town. Formerly the time-honoured 
pews screened restless youngsters and drowsy 
veterans from the eyes of the congregation ; 
but these had been superseded by the new- 
fangled benches of modern times, which com- 
pel alike young and old to behave them- 
selves, at least with some show of decorum. 
Georgie and Bella had occasionally a difficult 
task, but they performed it admirably, and 
could boast that, even in the hottest day of 
summer, they contrived to keep their little 
charges awake. 

The longest sermon, however, must come 
to an end at last, and Geoff’s face wore a 
radiant look as the usual hand-shaking took 
place outside the porch. Then the large 
party, reinforced by another detachment of 
Georgie’s family who had attended morning 
service elsewhere—it was hardly to be ex- 
pected that one church could accommodate 
them all—poured down with the rest of the con- 
gregation towards the sea. There was a cer- 
tain portion of parade in this southern water- 
ing-place that seemed by right to belong to 
the parish of St. Margaret’s and its unfashion- 
able inhabitants. Although it joined the long, 
unbroken promenade of the modern town, 
flanked with handsome new houses, the exact 
counterpart of Marinas elsewhere, it remained 
St. Margaret’s Parade always. Belgravia in 
velvet and white feathers never put her dainty 
foot within the precincts of her twin sister, 
the picturesque, rugged, grand old fishing- 
town, a Wapping by comparison. And on 
Sundays, after church, Geoff and his old- 
fashioned friends preferred to stroll up and 
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down the little parade adjoining the fish-| of freshness and vitality was here! Surely 
market, rather than mingle with the aristo- | by the sea we should never grow old. 
cratic crowds on the Marina. By-and-by, the little procession turned 
Geoff naturally fell into his place by | homeward. Georgie’s father, Ralph Garland, 
Georgie’s side, and the pair, without saying | and his old college friend, Edgar Durham, 
much that perhaps either of them could re- | Geoff’s tutor, going first, the young people 
member next day, found each other’s society | following, all, from the youngest to the oldest, 
very agreeable. Georgie, no longer frowning | making light of the steep walk leading to their 
at him, and relieved on account of the little | destination, a very eagle’s nest perched on the 
ones that the long sermon was over, looked | edge of the cliff. Half an hour later the family 
sparkling and rosy. She was a girl who liked | party, numbering nearly a score of souls, sat 
the feeling of Sunday clothes and the admira- | down to the hospitable board. The master 
tion they inspired in a companion of the | presided, a large, shaggy, handsome man still 
other sex. young, with a dreamy expression but a fine 
“Oh, Geoff!” she said, looking at him | practical flow of animal spirits, and a patri- 
almost affectionately, they were such very | archal air that seemed to want a furrowed 
good friends, and always told each other | | brow and white beard. By his right-hand, in 
everything. “You don’t know it. I have | a high-backed chair, sat a very old woman 
got a new umbrella!” | indeed, she must have been verging on 
“That’s too bad,” Geoff said, pouting. | ninety, who wore that expression of almost 
“‘T was going to give you one on your birth- | triumphant hilarity, seen in the extremely 
day. But let me carry it for you.” aged who have outlived several generations 
“No!” she replied stoutly. ‘Boys break | without losing their health or their faculties. 
everything, and it has an ivory handle, as you | They are proud of such singularity, and no 
see. You must not touch it on any account.” | wonder. She was muffled up in so many 
“ Ah, there is nothing too bad for you to | | wraps and shawls that you saw nothing of her 
say about boys !” he said reproachfully. | | but a withered, cheerful face, brown as an 
“‘ Girls are perfect, I suppose ?” | Arab’s, and a pair of diminished eyes, bright 
“Not so loud, Geoff, please. People are | as beads. She was the grandmother—by 
looking at us. How absurd you are! As if | adoption—of the family, a great-aunt of the 
breaking umbrellas had anything to do with dead Mrs. Garland, who being left homeless 
perfection. You cannot help being awkward | |in her old age, had here found love and 
and breaking things, because you are a boy, | ‘shelter. On the other side of the master, 
you know.” sat another adopted member of the family, 
Thus they prattled on, as they had prattled generally known as Cousin Alice. She was 
a score of times before, neither in foolisher | ho cousin of the Garlands, indeed nobody’s 
fashion nor wiser, not instructing or edifying | cousin at all, for this poor little lame crook- 
each other, but certainly doing each other no | backed girl, or woman—who could guess her 
harm. And their young hearts were as light | age ?—had not a single living soul with whom 
as the little white clouds sailing overhead. | to claim kith or kin on the face of the earth. 
How breezy and pleasant was this corner | She also had been gathered to this warm 
of the ancient town on such spring-tide | friendly fold from the cold bleak wilderness 
Sundays! A dozen little fishing-boats, flags | of the outside world, and although disinherited 
up, signs of a good haul, were scudding | both by nature and fortune, here felt herself 
before the south-westerly breeze into the | rich as a queen. 
harbour ; the sea, of deep olive green streaked | The remaining places were occupied by the 
into silvery lines, seemed the very personifi- | nine children, one of whom was also a little 
cation of undying joy, youth, and strength ; | waif, the servants, whose Sunday privilege it 
the deep rushing of ms waves exhilarated | | was, for the benefit of the conversation, 
like the music of trumpets and clarions ; the | to dine in the parlour, and by our old friends, 
_ sky, clean washed with recent storms of wind | |Geoff and Durham. Two little girls sat 
and rain, gleamed in splendour above sea-en- | opposite their father at the other end of the 
circling green hills. Overagainst the strollers | table. Since his wife’s death four years 
by the shore, cresting a bold rock, rose the , before, Ralph never permitted any one to 
grey ruins of the castle after which the place, } preside in the beloved Bertha’s place. 
foremost of historic towns in England, was| Grace was said; then with the relish of 
called. But excepting the character of anti- | mountaineers—as indeed they might be called, 





quity lent by these crumbling bastions to | seeing that they lived at an elevation of several 
be seen for miles round, what a welcome air | hundred feet above the sea-level—and the 
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high spirit of school boys and girls on break- 
ing up day, the company proceeded to dine. 
It was dining in earnest, for one invariable 
feature of that Sunday banquet consisted in 
the certainty of everything being eaten up. 
This happy household was not vexed with 
the dire culinary problem of odds and ends. 
Nothing was ever spoiled, because everything 
straightway vanished. It seemed the rule of 
the house that it should be so, and the duties 
of both cook and housekeeper were thereby 
much lightened. 

There was no other certainty about the 
dinner, for never was ordinary so made up of 
attractive variety as this, sometimes being 
on a scale of palatial costliness, at others 
homely as that of a poor-house. To-day 
the plumage of a pheasant would flash 
above such a pastry as baffles description, 
and choicest old wine or golden liqueur would 
be handed round in crystal of dainty pat- 
terns. The next, a vast volume of steam 
would screen the guest from the opposite 
neighbours, as it cleared away revealing a 
pyramid of potatoes steaming in theif skins, 
the centre-piece and leading feature of that 
day’s feast. These genial souls were every- 
thing by turn, gourmands, wine-bibbers, 
vegetarians, total abstainers, and it would be 
hard, to say which conditions became them 
best. How easy, how charming, how gracious, 
was the master as he pressed every one to 
partake largely of the best! How readily 
the guests caught his mood and showed 
themselves in their gayest, pleasantest 
humour! How the children listened, smiled, 
enjoyed! It was incomparable. 

Geoff sat by Georgie’s side as usual, and 
thought her new dress perfection. Bella had 
had the principal hand in making it, she 
told him, pointing admiringly to its scarlet 
trimmings. 

“ And Bella’s new dress will be ready by 
next Sunday,” she added. “ But please taste 
this pastry, it is of my making. I do not 
expect it to be very good. I am not fond of 
cooking. I think I should care more about 
Latin and Euclid.” 

“Then when we live together, in our little 
house, you shall read in the study and I will 
see to the dinner in the kitchen.” 

Geoff made this little speech unblushingly. 
Most growing lads, with huge appetites and 
an affection for pastry, regard the career of 
a chef with envy. Georgie turned the conver- 
sation demurely. It was an understood 
thing that they were to be married some day, 
but she thought it folly to make such frequent 
allusions to it before other people. 





“ Geoff,” she began by way of changing 
the conversation, ‘‘I do want to learn out of 
your books. Will you lend me some of the 
hard ones? Papa gives us lessons at odd 
times in everything, when he can, but that is 
not often, sometimes scarcely Once a week. 
I think I shall never growclever at that rate.” 

“What do you want to be clever for?” 
asked the lad. 

“T have already taught the little ones all 
that I know, and I want to be able to go on 
with their studies,” Georgie replied; then, 
with a proud little toss of the large curly 
black head, added, ‘‘ I intend to be a superior 
person.” 

** Like Bella, I suppose ?” 

“ Bella would like to learn some things too, 
though she is very superior already, but she 
has the house to keep and the children to 
mind, and not a spare minute. Hush! papa 
is going to say grace.” 

The benediction given, all rose from the 
table. Ralph, having conducted grannie to the 
drawing-room and comfortably seated her in 
her easy-chair, retired with Durham to smoke 
a quiet cigar in his tiny study below. Some 
went one way, some another ; every corner of 
the house was soon animated with gay young 
voices. Geoff and Georgie undertook to give 
the very little ones what they called a Scrip- 
ture object-lesson, by means of Noah’s ark 
and other toys. Bella assembled the rest 
round the piano and in a sweet, untrained 
voice taught them little songs and hymns, 
cousin Alice joining, grannie waking up 
occasionally to nod and smile approval with 
the pleasant assurance of being perpetually 
amused. 

Meantime the two men, after the usual 
long discussion upon metaphysics, literature, 
or their immediate work—both were authors 
in widely different fields—finished up with a 
little practical talk. 

“Is it decided that Geoffrey goes to a 
public school, then?” asked Ralph. 

“TI suppose so, although a definite answer 
has not come from his father. He now 
goes to the grammar-school daily, as you 
know; but, much as I disapprove of public 
schools, I find that he wants more com- 
panionship than I can give him. Whilst the 
other lads were in the house it did very 
well.” 

“ True. 


He needs what all young people 
should have—life in a little world, before 
trying that of the great stage on which he 
must play his part. You make him good and 
happy, but you do not try him as he must be 
tried on a large scale hereafter.” 
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“ There is the difficulty of home bringing- 
up. <A perfect education—at least so I take 
it—should not harden a boy’s sensibilities, 
but teach him his exact relations to society 
and the world at large.” 

“What do’ the wisest of us know about 
education as yet ?” Ralph answered, smiling. 
“Then, I suppose, if Geoff goes you will 
carry out your long-cherished scheme of a 
visit to America, and educate yourself, eh ?” 

“Yes; I have made up my mind to do 
that.” 

‘“‘T should well like to go with you. Ah, 
there is the bell. Let us go to Cousin Alice 
and the tea-cups.” 

It was one of the numerous Sunday customs 
of the house, instituted by the master, that 
the poor deformed girl should preside at 
the tea-table, no matter how large or dis- 
tinguished might be the company. Garland, 
with the instinct of true genius, well under- 
stood that feminine fondness for dispensing 
hospitality imputed by our great poet to Eve 
in Paradise. Cousin Alice, houseless, home- 


less, without a clan, without a name, felt her- 
self for the time being mistress of the house, 
lady of the feast, “‘ cynosure of neighbouring 
eyes.” She would put on her brightest ribbons, 
her cheerfulest smile for these occasions, and 


her little thin hands would tremble with 
delight as she handed a cup of tea to this 
guest or that, for guests in abundance and 
variety were always there. Sometimes illus- 
trious writers or artists from the world of 
London would come on a flying visit, at 
others poor waifs and strays like herself 
would pay much longer visits. All noticed 
her and made much of her. To Cousin 
Alice these Sunday tea-tables summed up 
the excellence of human enjoyment, and 
when Ralph himself took the chair beside 
her and chatted about the last new book or 
railed her pleasantly as to the coquetry of 
her toilette, her happiness knew no bounds. 
She adored him. What woman could help 
adoring a man as tender-hearted as women 
themselves ? 

The poor hump-backed girl would have 
been willingly put to a cruel death in order 
to afford him an hour’s comfort. The tea 
over—a meal taken at random, as it should 
ever be, sometimes in one room, sometimes 
in another, sometimes early in the evening, 
sometimes late—the younger children said 
good night, and the last part of the day’s 
programme was carried out. All the com- 
pany being seated and silent, Ralph, now con- 
spicuously placed in their midst, produced a 
volume and began to read. His Sunday 





readings were as varied as the guests, the 
meats, the hours of meals, and everything else, 
in this delightfully irregular household ; all 
seemed improvised on the spur of the mo- 
ment, where nothing was constant but a per- 
vading atmosphere of sweet charity, content- 
ment and benignant welcome. 

So, when he leaned forward in his arm- 
chair, his shaggy locks overhanging the broad 
white brow, his large black eyes full of 
fervour and expectation, no one in the least 
knew what was coming. It might be a 
sermon of South or Jeremy Taylor; just as 
likely it might be a passage from Milton or 
Herbert. Occasionally it was some author, 
old or new, of whom even the most in- 
structed part of the audience had never 
heard. But grave or gay, new or archaic, 
these readings always delighted beyond 
measure. The running commentaries of the 
reader or reciter—for Ralph knew scores of 
choice passages by heart, both in prose and 
poetry—might with impunity be interrupted 
by an intelligent query from the youngest 
listener'in the room. ‘Thus all took a minor 
part in the performance, although none other 
ever read or recited on Sunday evenings but 
himself. It was the head of the house preach- 
ing a long sermon to his family, the father 
moralising to his children, the teacher in- 
structing his pupils, and many a golden lesson 
did even the wisest and oldest carry away 
with him. 

Having closed the book—too often, alas! 
witha look of pallid, even haggard, weariness, 
in striking contrast to the glow with which 
he had opened it—he leaned back in his 
chair, and beyond exchanging an affectionate 
good night with all, said no more. 

The blissful Sunday being thus brought 
to a close, each heart echoed a sweet and 
solemn Amen. Guests, children, servants, 
all went away, exuberating, in scriptural 
phrase, over a “‘ day of gladness and feasting 
and a good day.” 

Durham and his young companion turned 
back more than once in their steep descent 
to look up at the friendly little house, where 
lights still shone in every window, where, on 
week days, a light often shone in one till long 
past midnight. To-day, however, the pen no 
longer moved over the page; the broad 
shadow of the writer was not cast upon the 
pane; the bread-winner of the helpless, 
the homeless, the unhappy, rested from his 
labours. Garland’s study was dark, 

Shine, friendly stars, on that haunt of 
peace and love and divine pity! Hover, 
guardian angels, about that unworldly, peace- 
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ful dwelling. Shield it,, O ministering 
spirits, from malevolent influences, and bless 
the home of the guileless for ever ! 


CHAPTER II.—FATED IN A DAY. 


Turor and pupil separated on the thresh- 
old, Geoff already full of sleep as a twelve- 
month-old baby after feeding-time. Durham, 
still alert, trimmed his lamp and got out his 
books, preparing for that choice hour of 
scholarly delectation, when the noisy part of 
the world is asleep, and we know that nothing 


can disturb us till morning. This time, he | 


reckoned without his host. As he put the 
lamp in its place his eye lighted on one 
of those brown missives which find their 
way to us even on certain hours on Sunday. 
It was an Australian telegram, to this pur- 
co a 
; “From Lady Auriol to Edgar Durham.— 
Pearl Island, February 12, 186—. Break to 
my boy the tidings of his father’s death. I 
shall return to England as soon as possible. 
Please have everything ready.” 

The golden glimpse of ineffable tran- 
quillity was gone. Durham sighed after its 


vanishing wings ; then, pushing away his 
book, he gave his entire attention to the 
new visitants—dismay, perplexity, and con- 


gratulation. He knew well enough that the 
death so decorously announced must be a 
breaking up of prison-bars to one, poor 
prisoner, at least. Such things are. We 
may bid the undertaker and milliner to do 
what they can for us; the sable plume, 
the crape insignia, the ink-bordered paper 
are bound to tell one story to the world, 
whilst our hearts sometimes may—God pardon 
us !—even our faces tell another to Him and 
our friends, It was in this case no noble 
ship that had gone down in its pride, rather a 
battered hull that one kind wave had hidden 
from sight. Pity, not grief, makes us weep 
over such graves, and they are many. 

Durham, under the circumstances, pondered 
more on the latter part of the telegram, “I 
shall return to England as soon as possible.” 
Yes, he thought with some little exultation, 
his own prison-bars would soon be broken 
also, and he, too, should be like a bird sud- 
denly set at liberty. Geoff's mother once 
with him, the tutor’s own responsibility would 
end. The charge he had undertaken ten 
years before was about to be surrendered. 
In a few months he should be free ! 

Then he thought of the lad, and the effect 
such tidings would probably have on him. 
Would joy in the prospect of seeing an un- 
known mother console him for the loss of a 





father equally so? And how would that 
mother shape his future career? Wisely or 
unwisely ? He had a real fondness for his 
pupil, and pondered awhile on this new 
epoch in his existence with some anxiety. 
He determined to let him sleep on unmo- 
lested till the morning. 

Early next day; when Geoff's klue eyes were 


| gradually opening, and he lay wondering how 


many minutes of blissful repose still remained 
to him, Durham opened the door. 

“Am I late, sir?” Geoff asked, starting 
up. “Iam always twice as sleepy on Monday 
mornings.” 

“Lie still,” Durham said kindly; then 
sitting down beside him on the bed, he put 
one arm round his shoulder and with the 
other held up the brown envelope. 

“A telegram from mamma?” the boy 
asked, greatly excited. “Then something 
has happened.” 

“Yes. There is good news and bad news 
contained in that telegram, my lad. I will 
tell you the good first. Your mother is com- 
ing to England immediately.” 

“Then papa is coming too?” 

“Nay; that would be all good news. You 
know that your father’s health has been fail- 
ing of late. You must have expected to hear 
rather that he was worse than better.” 

“Why does mamma leave him if he is 
worse ? What is it?” said the boy, with 
scarlet cheeks, and tears already starting to 
his blue eyes. 

“ Your father is dead.” 

“And I shall never see him now!” was 
all that Geoff could say, the artless words 
going straight to Durham’s heart. He con- 
soled him as best he could ; he tried to lead 
him to think of his mother. He would not 
for worlds have seen him unmoved at the 
gloomy tidings; but this childish outburst 
of sobs unmanned him also. The two were 
now brought nearer together by the quarter 
of an hour’s deep feeling shared in common, 
than by the long, long years of daily inter- 
course passed by. : 

“Do not go, sir,” said the boy, catching 
hold of Durham’s long white hand, true 
hand of the scholar, as he rose from the bed ; 
“* stay with me a little longer.” 

The other consented, smiling, and after 
some further close talk, neither quite knew 
how it was, for the first time in their lives 
they kissed each other. Both had always 
been capital friends, and it was hardly pos- 
sible for tutor and pupil, with such a difference 
of age between them, to live on pleasanter 
or more cordial terms. But Durham was not 
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given to any outward show of affection, and 


Geoff’s nature was retiring, almost timid, 
where his likings were concerned. All of a 
sudden, he felt himself growing expansive ; 
as if this grave, learned tutor, of whom he 
had really seen so little, whom he knew so 
imperfectly, was somebody to be loved. 

“Come,” Durham said at length, “ this 
idling will never do. Had you not better 
get up? for remember that we have much to 
think about.” 

“May I do my thinking in bed?” Geoff 
asked. The every-day world seemed a con- 
fusing place to plunge into just then, and he 
wanted to lie quite still, pondering on all 
that had happened. 

“ By all means stay where you are for the 
present,” Durham answered. ‘I will send 
up your breakfast as if it were your birthday ; 
and when you have quite done your thinking 
come down to me.” Then he left the boy 
alone. 

Geoff did not care much about his break- 
fast that morning in spite of the luxury of 
eating it in bed, but preferred to lie quite 
still with his face turned to the window think- 
ing as hard as he could. The usual exqui- 
site picture that greeted his eyes on such 
spring mornings was there—dimpling green 
hills, wind-freshened sea, dancing sunlight, 
and black-keeled fishing-smacks being dragged 
down to the water’s edge. Therhythmicshouts 
of the fishermen reached him where he lay, 
but he did not hear them, busily occupied 
with his thoughts—the first real thoughts, 
perhaps, of that heedless young life. 

It s:emed to him that nothing so sad could 
happen as the loss of a father, although no 
ideal portrait of his own had ever been put 
before him. Kindness in various shapes— 
messages, but seldom letters ; presents past 
counting, and occasionally dry pieces of pa- 
ternal advice—had reached him from his 
earliest years by every Australian mail. This 
was all! That unknown parent—an invalid 
mentally and bodily for the last dozen years 
—had ever been a mystery to him; he 
had wondered a hundred times before what 
he was like, and had imagined that their 
life together, whenever it came, must be 
satisfying and delightful in the extreme, 
although upon what plan he only enter- 
tained the vaguest notions. Sometimes his 
parents’ final return to Europe would be 
talked of, at others hints would be thrown 
out of Geoff’s own journey to their far-off, 
almost fabulous home in the Mid Pacific— 
region of coral reefs, palm groves, pearly grot- 
toes, and surely mermaids! where the Gover- 





nor and his wife held their state ; but nothing 
was clear or definite. Between the boy and 
his future, however bright his fancy might 
picture it, stood a dread barrier he must first 
Overpass ; in other words, education. It was 
an understood thing that his education was 
to-be as perfect as schools, tutors, and uni- 
versities could make it before he should enter 
upon any career, and to Geoff the long in- 
terval had hitherto seemed interminable. 
Now all was changed. His mother’s arrival 
in England meant home, freedom, love— 
everything the blissful future of his dreams 
was to have given him. 

And what would that mother be like? 

Geoff had no more romance about him 
than most English schoolboys of fifteen. 
He delighted in the Waverley Novels, 
and in prattling about umbrellas, or play- 
ing chess with Georgie Garland, but there 
all sentiment began and ended. His ideal 
of the happiness suddenly floating towards 
him from those far-off seas would perhaps 
look a little earthy if put down on paper. 
The dream-mother who busied his imagina- 
tion so long, filling his blue eyes with newly 
discovered joy, was most likely an angel of 
earthly, not divine, pattern. But with all 
the goodness and loveliness he knew of he 
clothed her, and no more could be expected 
of him. 

When, a couple of hours later, Durham, 
wondering what had become of the boy, went 
up-stairs to see, he found him fast asleep, his 
face slightly turned from the brilliant sun- 
shine, his mouth parted, as if in pleasant 
dreams, every sign of sadness and tears 
vanished. The sleeping countenance of a 
three-years’ old child clutching a new toy 
in his tiny fingers could not have been more 
ineffably serene. 

“ Let him sleep,” thought Durham, closing 
the door almost with a sigh of envy. Who 
in the middle of life, indeed, can help envy- 
ing, if not the child’s carelessness, the child’s 
repose? When youth is past we still sleep 
on, but rest we no more. 

The mid-day dinner brought Geoff dowr- 
stairs, looking very grave for a quarter of an 
hour, whilst the subject of black clothes was 
gone into—beaming with animation as soon 
as Durham mooted the necessary prepara- 
tions for his mother’s arrival. The boy 
could hardly feel real grief for the loss of a 
father he had never seen. 

“Will mamma live here, sir—in your 
house ?” he asked, wondering at the abrupt- 
ness with which his question was answered. 

“ You are dreaming, my lad,” Durham said 
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impatiently. “You forget that I am a poor 
man, and your mother is rich. She will want 
a big house, a carriage to drive in, plenty of 
servants. Besides, were it otherwise, I could 
not offer her hospitality.” 

“ Could you not?” Geoff continued with 
the utmost simplicity. “Iam sorry forit. I 
thought how nice it would be to have mamma 
with us. She could have my room, and I 
could sleep in the attic, and every Sunday 
we should spend with the Garlands, of course. 
Mamma must like that . 

“You are dreaming!” repeated Durham. 
“Reflect for a moment ; you must see that 
it cannot be.” 

It was an understood thing that whenever 
Geoff’s objections appeared foolish or vague, 
he might urge them again after a few minutes’ 
reflection. He coloured, but without reply- 
ing immediately pondered on his tutor’s words. 
He could not see what should hinder that 
little plan from being carried out. The more 


he thought it out, the more attractive it be- 
came. 

“No; I have been trying to see why it 
should not be, sir,” he now began again, * but if 
mamma consents I can think of no objection. 
What nice evenings we should have! Mamma 
and I could play chess while you read the 


newspaper; and you would, perhaps, have 
the piano tuned ——” 

“Geoff,” Durham interrupted, partly amused, 
“you are joking. What we have to do now 
is, to find a house suited to your mother’s 
requirements. First of all, we will dispatch 
our telegram, then go to the tailor’s, and the 
rest of the afternoon’ must be devoted to 
house-hunting. There is not a moment to 
lose.” 

The exploring expedition had a pleasing 
sound to Geoff’s ears, for their round might 
probably lead to the eagle’s nest on the cliff, 
and he was longing to tell Georgie everything 
that had happened since yesterday. As 
school was not mentioned, he thought it 
more prudent not to moot that disagreeable 
topic; most likely an excuse had been sent 
for him, and, anyhow, that was not his affair. 

It was not often that Geoff got a walk with 
Durham now, his entire days being spent at 
the grammar school, and the rarity of such 
intercourse and of their errand made this 
especial one seem a privilege. The boy tried 
to keep silence, for he knew that his tutor 
did not relish a too-talkative companion, but, 
for the life of him, one thought after another 
would find utterance then. Had Mr. Durham 
seen his mother? Had he any idea of what 
she was really like? She would be something 





like the portrait of Mrs. Garland, perhaps? 
and so on, all these questions being answered 
briefly and in the negative. 

Having accomplished their business in the 
town they turned inland, climbing always, 
and began their search. It never once oc- 
curred to Durham that a queen straight from 
fairy islands in mid-ocean would imprison her- 
self in one of those dreariest of modern in- 
ventions, a house in a row. She would want 
flowers, space, atmosphere, he said to him- 
self, and, without a second thought, quitted 
the garish, bewildering, gay world of the 
Marina, and set out for the airier, fresher 
region above, the undulating green hills 
smiling down upon the azure, a Paradise on 
the borders of Vanity Fair. 

He knew well enough that in wooded ways 
and sheltered hollows behind those hills 
many a noble dwelling-house. still remained 
of the good old time—the time when archi- 
tects, masons, builders, and carpenters were 
not too hurried to do their work as well as 
it could be done. Scattered here*and there 
were multitudes of newly constructed terraces 
and streets, but upon so small and ephemeral 
a scale that it seemed, indeed, as if @ feebler 
race than that of human beings was¥to in- 
habit them. Could strong men truSt:their 
weight to such floors? Could thoseftrans- 
parent walls keep out rain and frost? Could 
any but airace of Tom Thumbs find bréathing 
space in §uch tiny chambers? The Whole 
thing seenied a mockery, byt it was meant in 
dreary earnest. 

At last, after making a*r@und of séveral 
hours’ duration, flanking beth the old and 
new towns by the way, theydescended alittle, 
now, for the first time, losingysight of the sea. 
Following a coach-road bordered with. lofty 
elms, they at last came upon one veng¢rable 
mansion after another, each.,standing? high 
and set far back in its well-walled garden, yet 
showing an hospitable front to the passers-by. 
Three or four of these stately dwellings of the 
olden time were here clustered together, as 
if out of sympathy with each other; and 
beautifully did the rich, mellow reds and deep, 
soft greys of their time-honoured walls har- 
monize with the antique trees growing round 
about. Before one of these, neither a mag- 
nificent nor a particularly picturesque bit' of 
architecture, simply a fine, liberally-propor- 
tioned, characteristic English house of two 
centuries ago, with a vast garden at the 
back sloping upwards, Durham stopped tri- 
umphantly. A white board, bearing the in- 
scription “To let” in conspicuous letters, 
was placed above the garden wall. 
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“Well,” he said, looking down with some| ‘“ You seem to forget that your mother is 
amazement at the boy’s face ; ‘‘ well!” rich,” Durham. said, quietly unlatching the 

«Shall we live in such a home as this?” | gate. ‘We can anyhow see what there is 
asked Geoff, almost breathless, and with his | to be seen, for I have not been inside this 
blue eyes wide open. beautiful old house for years.” 

It was certainly beyond what 
Geoff’s ingenuous mind had 
figured it, yet only magnificent by 
comparison with their own mo- 
dest abode. The portly entrance 
door swung back softly, and Geoff, 
treading on tip-toe, followed Dur- 
ham and the housekeeper. 

What the brow is to the 
human face, is the staircase to 
an interior; this being poor and 
narrow, nothing can lend dignity 
tothe whole. A noble staircase 
indicates so many handsome 
things—suggests so many agree- 
able possibilities. We know 
by the breadth of it whether 
guests frequently go up and 
down, and of what manner they 
are. Stately visions flash before 
us as we ascend ; we all but see 
the doors of the banqueting- 
hall open wide, the gold and 
crystal table-service glitter, vel- 
vety peaches glow; we fancy 
we hear the silvery laughter of 
the ladies—the clear, epigram- 
matic speech of the men. 

They first saw the library, 
which was shut off from the hall 
by apassage ; a long, cool, lofty 

room, lighted, as any library should 

be, by windows on one side only, 

these looking on to a blind alley of 
the garden, disturbed at rare intervals by the 
gentle grinding of the gardener’s wheelbarrow. 
A monastic Scriptorium could hardly convey an 
idea of deeper, more learned repose than this 
library of an English gentleman formed in the 
reading days of Queen Anne, shelves of dark- 
stained oak and mellowed calf bindings being 
as restful to the eye as was the perfect still- 
ness to the mind. 

They were next shown the billiard-room, 
which impressed Geoff's young mind perhaps 
more than anything in the house, although 
every part seemed to him little short of 
princely. The spacious dining-room, with its 
high-backed chairs in brown leather stamped 

* And why not?” with a gold crest; the morning-room, light, 
‘A duke’s daughter used to live here! It} gaysome, airy, suggesting cheerfulness and 
is a very grand place indeed. There is| play only; the really superb drawing-room, 
stabling for I do not know how many horses,” | many-windowed, many-alcoved, richly dight 
the boy gasped out, in the imposing furniture of by-gone days, 
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a room full of contrasted lights and shadows, 
in which the portraits on the walls, and the 
living figures moving about in it, must always 
look their very best; lastly, the bedchambers, 
which were really furnished—and not merely 
fitted up by upholsterers, as in our own time 
—with their elaborate mahogany four-post 
bedsteads, high-backed sofas in carved*wood, 
looking-glasses with deep drawers opening 
without a creak, the carpentry unimpaired 
after a hundred or two years’ wear, oak ward- 
robes and chests of drawers with massive 
brass handles andlocks. All these evidences 
of good taste and solid fortune handed on 
from generation to generation impressed the 
boy deeply. It was, indeed, the first house 
with a family history he had ever entered in 
his short life, and the sight set him thinking. 

** Will this house be good enough for your 
mother, think you?” asked Durham, as the 
two strolled about the fine old garden at will. 

“Oh,” Geoff cried in an ecstasy of looking 
forward, “ if mamma will not be satisfied with 
this, she must be hard to please indeed ! 
How happy we shall all be here !” 

“My dear fellow,” the other answered, 
“as soon as your mother arrives in Eng- 
land you and I shall cease to be together. 
You will no longer live in my house ; I shall 
not live in yours.” 

“T am very sorry,” was all Geoff could 
say ; and, glancing down; his tutor saw that 
the childish mouth-was trembling. 

“We must soon have been separated any- 
how,” Durham said cheerfully. ‘ You were 
to go to Eton, recollect, and afterwards to 
Cambridge. This was to be your last year 
with me.” 

Geoff made no reply. The afternoon was 
now waning, and they hastened home in 
silence. 


CHAPTER III.—THE DREAM-MOTHER. 


As a matter of course, Geoff’s head was 
now full of his mother—that dream-mother 
crossing the sea to make life blissful for him 
ever after. Very little good did he get from 
books or tutors, for, though naturally unima- 
ginative, he could not help building castles 
now in the air from morning till night. What 
would the mother of his waking dreams be 
like? What kind of happiness was it they 
- were about to taste together? “A dozen and 
a dozen times he had asked these questions of 
Durham and Georgie, his closest friends, and 
a dozen and a dozen times they answered 
him a little impatiently. 

“Wait and see, my lad,” Durham would 
say, fearing lest Geoff’s expectation might be 





raised too high. “You may probably find 
that you disappoint each other a trifle at 
first.” 

“Oh, sir!” Geoff would say with an ex- 
pression of great dismay, “Iam not clever 
enough, you think—I have not worked hard 
enough at Euclid.” 

“Wait and see,” was Durham’s invariable 
rejoinder; ‘and when the time comes do 
yourbest to please, and leave the rest.” 

“Georgie quite naturally tormented him with 
misgivings of a kind Durham had not hinted 
at. A little excusable jealousy lay at the 
bottom of her harmless shafts. 

“ Geoff,” she said, opening wide her hand- 
some brown eyes, “1 always had a poor 
opinion of boys of your age, but I never 
expected such absurd behaviour of you. This 
wonderful mamma of yours is to turn out a 
perfect queen, and an angel into the bargain, 
so you think, outvying everybody under the 
sun, as beautiful to look at as my dear mamma 
was, and the soul of amiability and goodness 
into the bargain ; and for cleverness you seem 
to think no other woman was ever like her, 
forgetting that she hasspent all her life on a 
desert island.” 

“Not a desert island, Georgie. Please 
stick to facts. The!Pearl Islands, of which 
papa was Governor, are not desert at all, but 
as civilised as Sussex.” 


TI do not wish to say anything unkind. 
It will be your duty to love and cherish your 
mamma every bit as much if she is crabbed 
and stupid as if she were sweet and clever,” 


Georgie said sagely. Only why will you 
make up your mind that she is to be just 
perfection? Nobody is that, you know, ex- 
cept my own darling papa.” 

Thus silenced by his two advisers, Geoff 
tried to keep his dreams and fancies to him- 
self, a task byno means easy. He was livifg, 
indeed, two lives, one with that ineffable 
dream-mother' who had breathed romance 
into his soul from the remote ocean isles; the 
other with his daily tasks and common asso- 
ciates, for all else‘and every one seemed com- 
mon to him now. ‘Even Georgie must hence- 
forth take the’ second ‘rank in his thoughts 
and» affections, hewargued. Wondrous spell 
of motherhood! “The careless boy was being 
already magnetised by this passionate mother’s 
love—loadstone drawing him from afar. He 
seemed to belong by right to her above all, 
and alone. 

Oceanic telegrams are not delivered with 
much promptness, and it was some weeks 
before Geoff was made happy by the news 
that his mother had really started, and that 
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she was on the friendly, hastening sea. There 
were no bounds to the boy’s joy then; he 
whistled, he sang, he gambolled ; his frolic- 
some mood made the grave Durham lift his 
eyes in wonder at what had come over him. 
Geoff became now so expansive as to link 
his arm affectionately in that of his tutor, and 
occasionally make endearing little speeches 
to him. He was, indeed, as all of us are 
under the influence of great happiness, in 
love with everybody. 

The house they had looked at was hired, 
and beautified from top to bottom in honour 
of its expected mistress. Ralph Garland put 
in a word or two of advice, Bella and Georgie 
laid violent hands on this monstrosity and 
that ; with the aid of one and another, Durham 
contrived to transform the place. The garden 
was stocked with summer flowers, faded hang- 
ings and carpets were replaced by new warm: 
tinted textures, cornices were regilt, oak panels 
polished ; finally, bowls of gold and silver 
fish were placed in the windows, singing birds 
installed in the conservatory amid tropical 
flowers and plants, and, to crown all, a peer- 
less Angora cat, milk-white and commanding, 
was trained to sun herself in the boudoir. 

The last preparations being made, there 
was nothing left to do but wait. Geoff, though 
in reality brimful of happiness, fancied these 
intervening weeks of looking forward burden- 
some in the extreme. Every morning he 
awoke with almost a paganish feeling stirring 
his heart as he gazed on the sea. Oh! 
might but the winds be fair and the waves 
propitious for the mother’s voyage, it seemed 
as if he should have nothing left to pray for 
any more. So foolishly and fondly mused 
the boy as he lay on his little bed, counting 
the days till his dream should come true, 
The sea, he thought, hearkened to him, 
for seldom had been known so calm, so 
lovely a season. May was fairer than April ; 
June was serener, sunnier than May; the 
summer had come in earnest, and the sea, 
a sheet of sparkling sapphire, had flotillas of 
yellow-winged fishing boats on its calm sur- 
face all day long. 

Bewitching as the place was then—dim- 
pling green hills above, silvery-brown sands 
below, gentle breezes blowing off the sleepy 
waves, pearly dawns, crimson and amber 
sunsets, matchless star-lit nights—strange to 
say, all its inhabitants had fled as from a 
plague-stricken city. 

The plain truth of the matter was that 
fashion commanded this wholesale flitting in 
order to make way for the myriads on myriads 
of holiday-makers who now came instead. 





Geoff and his friends belonging to the vulgar 
herd, stayed where they were. 

On the first Sunday in July Garland. put 
the usual question to Durham, meeting with 
the usual answer. No further news had been 
received of Lady Auriol. 

“T hope all will turn out well when she 
does come,” Ralph said, looking significantly 
at the lad as the family procession walked 
home from church. 

“What is there to be afraid of?” replied 
the other carelessly. “We may confidently 
expect our traveller safe and sound, since we 
have heard of no storms and shipwrecks. 
The pair are pretty sure to be happy together ; 
and Geoff is an ordinary lad—so long as his 
mother loves him he will ask no more.” 

* Take care how you call any one ordinary 
till he has been tried,” said Ralph. “Who 
knows what he is himself till he has been 
born again either in joy or sorrow?” 

“You are aromancer. All human nature 
is poetry to you.” 

“You know absolutely nothing then of 
Lady Auriol ?” 

“No more than you do yourself.” 

** Her husband’s last years must have tried 
her much. Diseased alike in body and in 
mind, helpless, hopeless, all but mindless, 
what a death in life was that!” 

‘Sir Geoffrey managed his official dutics 
till the last, and Lady Auriol always wrote 
cheerfully ; things may not have been so bad 
as we suppose,” Durham answered. 

Then they talked of his own plans, and 
the use he should probably make of his own 
freedom. 

“Do not leave us just yet, anyhow,” Ralph 
said insinuatingly. “In a year or two'l might 
be rich enough to get a glimpse of foreign 
travel with you. Who knows? The sight of 
a new lovely land would affect me strangely.” 

A moment after he sighed at the gos- 
samer woof his fancy was weaving. Little 
chance, indeed, had he of seeing any new 
lovely lands with bodily eyes, for every year 
brought added burdens and tasks, and every 
year, alas! took something from the fiery 
courage and strength of his youth. 

That July Sunday Garland’s guests would 
never forget, so interminable it seemed, so 
unbrokenly happy. The long, beauteous 
summer day was, indeed, a little life in itself, 
and morning, noon, and eventide were alike 
superlative. Not a discord jarred the inner 
harmony ; not an adverse breath ruffled the 
outer surface of things. 

As soon as the sun had moved towards 
Beachy Head and freshening breezes were 
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blowing from the sea, all the party went out 
of doors. They had only to open the front 
door, and there were glorious hills all round 
about ; deep below the dimpling summer 
sea. Some went one way, some another, 
while a little group collected round Garland, 
who was dreamily watching the silvery 
sails breaking the blue expanse. The lame 
girl sat near him; she regarded it as a 
Sunday privilege to keep within earshot of 
the master. Near, also, sat Georgie and 
Geoff, who were tired of roaming about. 
Close by Durham lay stretched on the grass, 
his long limbs affording a nice jumping-bar 
for the two youngest children. Other mem- 
bers of the miscellaneous family made up 
the semicircle, all shaded by white-cotton 
umbrellas; all, like Garland, fascinated by 
the azure of the waves and the dazzling white- 
ness of the sails, riding like birds between 
blue and blue. 

“ That sail yonder bearing up channel is 
no common craft, neither a collier nor fishing 
brig,” Garland said, raising his telescope. 
** Ah, I thought so—it is a yacht.” 

* May I look?” Geoff asked, with a boy’s 
natural eagerness where a telescope was con- 
cerned. 

“Look your fill,” Garland replied kindly ; 
then, patting the lad on the shoulder, added 
in a playful voice, “ she is making such haste 
towards this place that we might fancy your 
mother was on board impatient to embrace 
her son. Whose yacht can it be? for evidently 
she is coming into port.” 

“Oh, if mamma were really on board !” 
Geoff cried, then blushed at the foolishness of 
the speech. It seemed to him, although he 
was afraid to confess the notion even to 
Georgie, that such marvels might well be, and 
that those quickening sails might mean the 
impatient wings of love longing to fold him 
<lose. A strange, unconscious depth of feel- 
ing had become possible to this commonplace 
lad under the new influence of the last few 
months, but none perceived the change. All 
were now intent on watching the elegant 
little craft as she scudded gaily with the 
, westerly breeze ; and amore fascinating sight 
; could hardly be imagined. So swift, so easy 
' her course, so airy and lightsome her form, 
that no human-fashioned thing seemed here, 
fitted to encounter wild winds and; storms, 
rather a beautiful phantom, an ethereal vision, 
destined to vanish from sight as quickly as it 
had come. 

But no ; now catching the full radiance of 
the sinking sun, now in deep purple shadow, 
now lost amid the pearly and roseate clouds 





low-lying on the horizon, straight and sure 
she pursued her way. Soon, with colours 
spread, she was gaily making for the harbour’s 
mouth. 

** Let us go down to the shore and see her 
come in,” Garland said ; and with one con- 
sent, old and young wound their way down 
the rock-cut staircase leading to the fish- 
market. They were soon on the beach, 
which, as is usual in such places, presented 
no less busy an appearance on Sundays 
than on working-days. Garland and his 
friends, having reached the water’s edge, 
sat down on the pebbly beach watching the 
yacht, now glistening like a silvery-winged 
bird between the twilight sea and sky. For 
a little time they watched and waited, the soft 
summer tide rippling at their feet, the church 
bells sounding musically from the shore; no 
other noise but the fishermen’s voices break- 
ing the stillness. By-and-by, they saw that 
the yacht was making to, and soon a boat, 
plied by two sailors, put off for the harbour. 

“ Now our curiosity will be gratified,” Gar- 
land said. “ We shall learn not only to whom 
she belongs, but who is on board. Most pro- 
bably the travellers prefer not to come ashore 
till to-morrow, the day being Sunday.” 

Much curiosity had, of course, been excited 
at this end of the town by the appearance of 
the yacht, and long before the boat reached its 
destination an eager crowd awaited it on the 
landing-place. The keel had hardly grazed the 
sand when a dozen rough voices were heard 
clamouring for information. The two new- 
comers also made eager inquiries. Every 
one wanted to be heard or answered at once. 
In the midst of this confusion Garland fancied 
he heard Durham’s name uttered; but the 
other laughed away the supposition. “Im- 
possible!” he said; he knew of no yacht- 
owners. Again, however, and this time 
all heard it; Durham’s name was passed 
from mouth to mouth, and two or three of 
the fisher-lads, who had recognised him 
where he sat, now came that way, beckoning 
and vociferating. 

What could it all mean? Durham at last 
rose to his feet, hopelessly puzzled, and the 
rest of the party followed him to the boat, 
all in no less a maze than himself. 

“Muster Durham, Muster Durham !” re- 
iterated a sailor belonging to the place—his 
speech would have localised him anywhere— 
“these chaps be asking after you. Be a letter 
for you from yonder yacht.” 

Then the foremost of the two boatmen 
stepped up and handed him a small white 
note, which even the cold, unemotional Dur- 
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ham touched delicately. Mystery of mysteries, 
the address was in a well-known hand! 

Garland peered over his shoulder and 
read, for the men were so intimate that they 
had no secrets from each other. Then the 
former— Durham being for the moment dumb- 
founded—caught Geoff by the arm, and said, 
in a voice shaken by feeling— 

“Heaven bless you, boy! you have now a 
mother.” 

Geoff had just half a minute to spare for the 
note, which was written in pencil, and worded 
thus :— 

“DEAR FRIEND,—I have come straight 
from Madeira, where I found a friend’s yacht. 
Will you bring my boy to me? 

“ PEARLA.” 

Without a word, quicker than pen can write 





it, Durham and Geoff took their seats. The 
boat was shoved forward, the bare-legged 
sailors, standing knee-deep in water, gave the 
signal; then the boatmen plied their oars, 
and straight and swift the little craft was 
cleaving the glittering waves. Garland and 
his companions watched it dwindle to a 
mere black speck before they turned home- 
wards, pausing as they climbed their moun- 
tain stairs to look again and again on the 
panoraina below, moonlit sea, terraced town, 
with harbour lights and far-off shadowy hills. 
“ Pearla!” mused Garland. .“‘ Pearla—a 
lovely name! that should belong to a lovely 
creature. Doubtless fancifully given because 
she was born on Pearl Island, child of the 
ocean and its pearly haunts! ‘To think of a 
boy like Geoffrey having such a mother!” 





OTHER PEOPLE’S DUTY. 


By L. B. WALFORD, Avutuor or “Dick NETHERBY,” ETC. 


hag former times when England expected 

every man to do his duty, it seemed to 
satisfy the man—and England—if he did it. 
So, at least, vaunters of the “good old 
times” would have us believe, and perhaps 
they are right: we will hope so, but at any 
rate we have changed all that in these latter 
days. It is, truth to tell, not our own duty 
which many of us are mainly anxious to ful- 
fil; it is the “duty” of other people, of our 
neighbours, friends, and relations, which 
stands out in bold relief before our eyes, it 
is their burden which presses on our shoulders 
and weighs on our consciences, and it is 
their concerns which leave us no time to 
attend to our own. 

Other people, we find, are most provokingly 
obtuse about their “ duty,” and worse than 
being blind, they are obstinate. Of course 
they ought to see it for themselves, but as this 
is just what they cannot or will not do, they 
might at least with gratitude acknowledge 
their shortcomings when these are made 
clear to them, and follow the lead when it is 
gratuitously given. Alas! there again they 
fail, Other people will not be guided, ze. 
driven and hustled in the way they should 
go. They refuse to obey the voice of the 
charmer, charm he never so wisely, and we 
may talk our throats sore, and waste our 
breath and shake our heads like Mandarins 
to no avail: it remains that we see ¢heir 
“duty,” and other people do not. 

For instance, my neighbour A is a tempe- 
rance man, and as an example to the district 
of which he is the leading resident, takes a 





pledge to abstain from spirituous liquors 
except during meals, thereby earning for 
himself the graceful title of a “‘mealer.” B 
goes a step farther, and scouts the bottle 
altogether. But how sourly does the latter 
regard the one glass of ruby port in his 
friend’s hand after dinner, and how earnestly 
does he inculcate on his dear and excellent 
A the “duty” of abandoning it. He.cannot 
understand arguments such as suffice for 
himself being found inconclusive by his 
friend. It irks him sorely to find that in 
spite of all he can say, and of the evidence 
he can adduce in favour of his own views, his 
companion is honestly and sincerely uncen- 
vinced. He has a great regard for A. He 
knows him to be as desirous of promoting 
the cause of sobriety as he himself, and yet 
how strange and inconceivable it is that the 
good man cannot perceive what is as plain 
as a pikestaff! And how annoying that being 
thus fatally dense, he will not submit to be 
told his “ duty !” 

Mrs. C takes her girls to balls, whereas 
her next-door neighbour draws the line at 
musical evenings. Then how great a thorn 
in the side of the latter is the former’s 
neglected “duty” in this matter! She knows 
that it is a mere occasional gaiety of which 
she has to complain ; she would herself allow 
that Mrs. C is a virtuous woman and a good 
Christian, that her daughters are trained in 
the way they should go, that her sons are 
useful and estimable members of society, but 
it is nevertheless a constant lamentation with 
the good soul that she and her neighbour 
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cannot think alike upon this trifling point. 
For Mrs. C, with her three lively full-grown 
lads, who are fond of a dance and like to have 
their sisters share their pleasures, considers 
it right and expedient that they should be 
gratified in both respects. The girls are 
sensible and not likely to have their heads 
turned by what after all is a very small temp- 
tation, and only one of the many which 
youth must pass through. If they have not 
this, they will have something else, and it is 
the spirit within, and not the scene without, 
which is the real test. So Mrs. C thinks, 
but her worthy friend, equally single-minded, 
equally solicitous for the young people’s 
eternal interests, frets herself early and late 
because the “ duty” of a mother in this re- 
spect is not the same in the eyes of her neigh- 
bour and herself. 

Other people’s duty with regard to their 
household matters is also a serious item in 
the minds of some of us. We could arrange 
for them so much better than they arrange 
for themselves, if they would only hearken 
to us and accept our directions. We could 


demonstrate the necessity of stricter super- 
vision in some cases, and the desirability of 
relaxing the rule in others: the hours they keep 


at one house are not such as we approve, the 
daily governess is not always punctual, the hus- 
band and wife are too much engrossed with 
each other, the children are not brought 
forward as they ought to be. We see it all, 
we, the impartial spectators. We understand 
the ins and outs of the family well enough, 
thank you. And all we can say is, that if they 
would only consult with us and be persuaded 
by us, we could show them their “ duty” in 
the whisk of an eyelid. As it is, our wisdom 
and insight are so much dead stock on our 
hands which nobody wants, and which, rueful 
reflection, we cannot get rid of at any price. 

Other people’s duty with regard to an only 
child—oh, how knowingly do bachelors and 
spinsters, childless couples, and parents 
blessed with multifarious offspring, clatter 
about this! Differing as doth the experience 


of one from the other, each knows precisely | 
how the little solitary boy or girl ought to 


be handled, each could lay down the law in 
its entirety as regards the unfortunate unit, 
each would gladly exhibit to the father and 
mother of the same their “ duty.” 

Again, how obvious is the “ duty” of her 
maid in the sight of a mistress, and no less 
so we may be sure that of the mistress in the 
eye of the servant. ‘She ought to do her 
duty whether I am there or not,” very truly 
asserts the former. ‘My lady is all for 


pleasure, she never seems to think she has 
any duty,” observes the latter. 

Then again we come to the members of one 
family, and it is really astonishing to find 
with what wonderful clearness of perception 
some of these are gifted with regard to the 
“duty ”of others. We will suppose a case— 
not of children—they don’t think of such 
things yet, bless their little hearts! but of 
grown-up brothers and sisters, some of whom 
have married and gone out into the world, 
all of whose characters are formed, and 
whose opinions and tastes are matured, 
They have severally adopted lines of their 
own. They have different, possibly oppos- 
ing pursuits, friends, views, and ways of 
living. One falls sick, and naturally all are 
concerned and sympathetic; but who is to 
go and nurse the invalid, who, we will say, 
| is from home, among strangers and in need 
| of acompanion and nurse ? Now listen. The 
| eldest sister is a robust matron, Martha-like, 
| full of busy bustling cares and healthy occu- 

pations. She of course, by her own account, 
| is the last person in the world for the post. 
| She has a thousand engagements and ties of 
| every sort, but surely dear L will see it to 
| be her duty to go at once, L——, without a tie 
| in life, without a hindrance of any sort. The 
| finger of Providence points to L—— as 
| plainly as a finger could. 

But L does not see it. What, she, 

a poor enfeebled thing, her nerves all shat- 
tered, and needing care and attention her- 
| self, is she to be called upon to give it 
| another? It is all very well for her sister to 
| shirk her duty, of course no one can force 
| her to do it if she does not see it for herself, 
| but really to try to thrust it on to other 
shoulders, and so on. 

Perhaps a third is suggested, and in the 
relief of the idea each eagerly attempts to 
impose the “duty” which is going a-begging 
/on the new conscience. Not a bit of it. 
To some of us “duty” is only seen when its 
back is turned upon ourselves. 

A father asserts it to be the “duty ” of his 
son to look out for a fortune in marriage ; 
the son, on the contrary, finds it that of his 
parent so to make a provision for him that 
he may follow the dictates of his heart. 

The poor man has no doubt about the 
“duty ” of the rich, no hesitation in decid- 
ing the amount with which his wealthy rela- 
| tive ought annually to endow him ; the other 
with equal warmth insists upon it that the 
“ duty ” of every man is to maintain himself. 

Was ever a will made but the testator was 
seen by some one, if not, indeed, by many a 
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one—to have failed in his “‘duty”? What 
varied forms of discontent and ill-humour 
hang about well-nigh every parchment signed 
and sealed when the time for unfolding it 
arrives! It is not, indeed, always each one 
for himself. By no means. It is often on 
another’s account entirely that we feel 
“duty” has been set aside, or, as we would 
perhaps charitably express it, has not been 
sufficiently seen. How feelingly we deplore 
on behalf of a struggling youth or destitute 
orphan the trifling bequest which should 
have been double, treble, four times its size, 
had the lamented relative only done his 
“duty!” How grieved we are that this 
‘“‘duty ” had not been set before him or her ! 
What hopes we hold out by our demeanour, 
and our indignation! We, the invincible 
supporters of other people’s “duty,” may 
surely be trusted to fulfil our own. 

But, dear friends, this is just what we don’t 
do. Thesubject has not been very seriously 
treated, and yet it is a very scrious one. It 
is in reality no laughing matter for Christian 
men and women—and to them we write, 
and of some of them we must straitly confess 
we have been writing—it is no trifle for such 
to allow that-in some one or other of the 
ways hinted at above, they deviate daily and 
hourly from the path of Christian forbearance. 
What need for any one of us, poor erring in- 
efficient performers on the world’s stage, to 
step aside and pry into the possibly equally 
blundering and foolish ways of brothers and 
sisters, weak as ourselves? We cannot by 
any chance, by any possibility, by the closest 
supervision and the severest watchfulness, 
know ai about any single human being. 
We cannot search their thoughts. We can- 
not count their perplexities. Their outward 
appearance is often a deception, and their 
bodily as well as their mental frame is hid 
from us. Who are we that we should 
measure their responsibility? What are we 


that we should charge our backs with their | 


burdens? The very act or word we con- 
demned one hour, we may be compelled to 
allow was lawful, nay even to admire and 
applaud, the next. A single grain of know- 
ledge, one glimpse behind the curtain may 
show us all at once how false is the ground- 
work on which we had built our accusation. 

Not only circumstances, influences, and 
surroundings have to be taken into account 
—and even of these how much or how little 
is a matter beyond us—but there is also 
temperament, early training, associations, 


advantages and disadvantages, position, | 


powers, gifts, talents—oh, legion are the con- 








siderations to which weight should be given 
ere judgment can be rightly pronounced. It 
is impossible, you say, to do this. So it is. 
It is thérefore impossible to pronounce in- 
fallibly, it is absolutely impossible for one 
human being to discern the “duty” of an- 
other with accuracy sufficient to endow him 
or her with that other’s responsibility. Every 
man and woman gifted by God with reason 
and conscience may safely rely on these to 
direct them in the right way. They may not 
follow the direction, since the will and the 
power to do this is of the grace of the Holy 
Spirit alone, but she way will be pointed out. 
Conscience, God’s messenger, speaks from a 
pedestal unattainable by any outward coun- 
sellor. Conscience, that silent, secret, awful 
inhabitant of the breast, is never really de- 
ceived, can never be put off by specious 
pretence, or disarmed by plausible represen- 
tation. The wisest sage, the truest friend, 
may bid us do the thing we would /ike to do, 
in place of the thing we ought to do, misled 
by what we ourselves tell of ourselves, by the 
art which all unconsciously we practise of, 
so to speak, placing our chessmen on the 
board before we beg to be told the next 
move. Some of us have, alas! so happy a 
knack at this game that we cannot, when we 
would, be a// truthful. We must put some 
little things forward, and keep other little 
things back, and study the effect of our 
words, and mark what point tells. We de- 
sire to be told our “ duty” because we would 
fain have the shelter of a friend’s opinion as 
an excuse for following our secret bias. But 
had we done what conscience bade us, we 
needed have no fuss of explanations, no 
bolstering up of our weakness by the fictitious 
strength of an ally; boldly and safely we 
might have struck out upon the track, un- 
vexed by even the shadow of a misgiving. 
But one word more, You who are so glib 
with your verdict as to the “duty” of another, 
you who so readily affirm that thus and thus 
would your conscience enjoin you, or again that 
such and such a thing would your conscience 
forbid you, remember this, that so it may be, 
but your conscience is for you and you alone, 
and it has no claim to govern or direct any 
one else. Each responsible being whom the 
Creator hath made hath He also endowed with 
his own separate mentor, expressly, absolutely, 
and solely his. You have no need to worry 
yourself with what this one should do and that 
one should do. You are, so says the Apostle, 
to “study to be quiet, and to do your own 
business.” You have, in plain terms, nothing 


| whatever to do with Other People’s Duty. 
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AT SORRENTO. 


CLEAR quiet waters, like the pale green sky 
That in smooth sunsets spans from gold tc gold; 
And when the windy ripple flickers by 
It breaks and plashes on the thwarting beach : 
But there the sunken stones in stillness lie, 
The seaweeds stir not, that the crannies hold; 
Calm is below the deepness out of reach. 


Yet there was once the servants’ busy tread ; 
Or, languidly, trailed robes would sweep the hall ; 
There silken rest was sweet with noon o’erhead ; 
There, on the terraced court—the rose ablow— 


With gossip friends from Rome the cup was shed, 
And girls went whispering in the evening fall, 
And children at their play passed to and fro. 


A reef beneath the sea where the boats ride 
And fishers cast their nets: and well I wot 


| The goodly home was boasted far and wide. 


A reef beneath the sea: this much remains. 


But they that were its life, ’neath Time’s smooth tide, 


Are hidden out of very thought, forgot — 
Lost in the fathomless dark of ocean plains. 


AUGUSTA WEBSTER. 





HAUNTS OF THE LAPWING. 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES, AtTHOR oF “ THE GAME-KEEPER AT HOME,” ETC. 


like a 
white wall the rain 
reaches me and in 
an instant every- 

thing is gone from sight that is more than 
ten yards distant. The narrow upland 
road is beaten to a darker hue, and two 
runnels of water rush along at the sides, 
where, when the chalk-laden  streamlets 
dry, blue splinters of flint will be ex- 
posed in the channels. For a moment the 
air seems driven away by the sudden pres- 
sure, and I catch my breath and stand still 
with one shoulder forward to receive the 





blow. Hiss, the land shudders under the 
cold onslaught ; hiss, and on the blast goes, 
and the sound with it, for the very fury of the 
rain, after the first second, drowns its own 
noise. There is not a single creature visible, 
the low and stunted hedgerows, bare of leaf, 
could conceal nothing ; the rain passes straight 
through to the ground. Crooked and gnarled, 
the bushes are locked together as if in no 


other way could they hold themselves against 


the gales. Such little grass as there is on 
the mounds is thin and short, and could not 
hide a mouse. There is no finch, sparrow, 
thrush, blackbird. As the wave of rain passes 
over and leaves a hollow between the waters, 
that which has gone and that to come, the 
ploughed lands on either side are seen to be 
equally bare. In furrows full of water, a 
hare would not sit, nor partridge run ; the 
larks, the patient larks which endure almost 
everything, even they ha\e gone. Furrow 
on furrow with flints dotted on their slopes, 
and chalk lumps, that is all. The cold earth 
gives no sweet petal of flower, nor can any 
bud of thought or bloom of imagination 
start forth in the mind. But step by step, 
forcing a way through the rain and over the 
ridge, I find a small and stunted copse 
down in the next hollow. It is rather a 
wide hedge than a copse, and stands by the 
road in the corner ofa field. The boughs 
are bare ; still they break the storm, and it is 
a relief to wait awhile there and rest. After 
a minute or so the eye gets accustomed to 
the branches and finds a line of sight through 
the narrow end of the copse. Within twenty 
yards—just outside the copse—there are a 
number of lapwings, dispersed about the fur- 
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rows. Oneruns a few fect forward and picks 
something from the ground ; another runs in 
the same manner to one side; a third rushes | 
in still a third direction. Their crests, their | 
green-tinted wings, and white breasts are not | 
visibly disarranged by the torrent. Some- 
thing in the style of the birds recalls the 
wagtail, though they are so much larger. | 
Beyond these are half-a-dozen more, and in | 
a straggling line others extend out into the | 
field. They have found some slight shelter | 
here from the sweeping of the rain and wind, | 
and are not obliged to face it as in the open. | 
Minutely searching every clod they gather | 
their food in imperceptible items from the | 
surface. 

Sodden leaves lie in the furrows along the 
side of the copse ; broken and decaying bur- | 
docks still uphold their jagged stems, but | 
will be soaked away by degrees ; dank grasses | 
droop outwards ; the red seed of adock is all | 
that remains of the berries and fruit, the | 
seeds and grain of autumn. Like the hedge, 
the copse is vacant. Nothing moves within, 
watch as carefully as I may. The boughs 
are blackened by wet and would touch cold. | 
From the grasses to the branches there is | 
nothing any one would like to handle, and 
I stand apart even from the bush that | 
The green plovers are 


keeps away the rain, 
the only things of life that save the earth 
from utter loneliness. 
may fall, cold as the saturated wind may blow, | 
the plovers remind us of the beauty of shape, 


Heavily as the rain | 


colour, and animation. They seem too | 
slender to withstand the blast—they should | 
have gone with the swallows—too delicate for 
these rude hours; yet they alone face them. 

Once more the wave of rain has passed, 
and yonder the hills appear; these are but 
uplands. The nearest and highest has a} 
green rampart, visible for a moment against 
the dark sky, and then again wrapped in a 
toga of misty cloud. So the chilled Roman 
drew his toga around him in ancient days as 
from that spot he looked wistfully south- 
wards and thought of Italy. ‘“ Wee-ah- 
wee!” Some chance movement has been 
noticed by the nearest bird, and away they 
go at once as with the same wings, sweep- 
ing overhead, then to the right, then to the 
leit, and then back again, till at last lost in the 
coming shower. After they have thus vi- 
brated to and fro long enough, like a pendulum 
coming to rest, they will alight in the open 
field on the ridge behind. There in drilled 
ranks, well closed together, all facing the 
same way, they will stand for hours. Let 
us go also and let the shower conceal 





them. Another time my path leads over 
the hills, 

It is afternoon, which in winter is evening. 
The sward of the down is dry under foot, but 
hard, and does not lift the instep with the 
springy feel of summer. The sky is gone, 
it is not clouded, it is swathed in gloom. 
Upwards the still air thickens, and there is 
no arch or vault of heaven. Formless and 
vague, it seems some vast shadow descending. 
The sun has disappeared, and the light there 
still is, is left in the atmosphere enclosed by 
the gloomy mist as pools are left by a re- 
ceding tide. Through the sand the water 
slips, and through the mist the light glides 


| away. Nearer comes the formless shadow, 


and the visible earth grows smaller. The 
path has faded, and there are no means on 
the open downs of knowing whether the 
direction pursued is right or wrong, till a 
boulder (which is a landmark) is perceived. 
Thence the way is down the slope, the last 
and limit of the hills there. It is a rough 
descent, the paths worn by sheep may at any 
moment cause a stumble. At the foot is a 
waggon track beside a low hedge, enclosing 
the first arable field. The hedge is a guide, 
but the ruts are deep, and it still needs slow 
and careful walking. ‘ Wee-ah-wee!” Up 
from the dusky surface of the arable field 
springs a plover, and the notes are immedi- 
ately repeated by another. They can just be 
seen as darker bodies against the shadow as 
they fly overhead. ‘“ Wee-ah-wee!” The 
sound grows fainter as they fetch a longer 
circle in the gloom. 

There is another winter resort of plovers in 
the valley where a barren waste was ploughed 
some years ago. A few furze bushes still 
stand in the hedges about it, and the corners 
are full of rushes. Not all the grubbing of 
furze and bushes, the deep ploughing and 
draining, has succeeded in rendering the 
place fertile like the adjacent fields. The 
character of a marsh adheres to it still. So 
long as there is a crop, the lapwings keep 
away, but as soon as the ploughs turn up the 
ground in autumn they return. The place 
lies low, and level with the waters in the ponds 
and streamlets. A mist hangs about it in 
the evening, and even when there is none, 
there is a distinct difference in the atmosphere 
while passing it. From their hereditary home 
the lapwings cannot be entirely driven away. 
Out of the mist comes their plaintive cry; they 
are hidden, and their exact locality is not to 
be discovered. Where winter rules most ruth- 
lessly, where darkness is deepest in daylight, 
there the slender plovers stay undaunted. 
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PRACTICAL COOKERY IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


By FANNY L. CALDER. 


| B jpeesmche the last twenty years many wise, 

vigorous, and, we may add, much needed 
efforts to raise the standard of women’s in- 
tellectual attainments have been made, and 
they have been to a large degree crowned 
with success. Nevertheless, it is possible in 
our zeal for improvement to forget that some 
old-fashioned practices are worthy of being 
retained; and it is perhaps due to that 
national want of lucidity, which Mr, Matthew 
Arnold has recently pointed out, that we have 
failed to perceive the necessity for instruct- 
ing girls in those arts which will prepare them 
for the practical work of life. 

Gradually, however, our ideas are becom- 
ing more lucid. We are beginning to see 
that the modern neglect (for it is only modern) 
of the practical teaching of domestic economy 
has left a sad blank in the training of girls for 
home life, a biank which affects more seri- 
ously and more distinctly the homes of the 
working classes, but which is felt in other 
ranks also. To the growing conviction of 
this need we owe the existence of our schools 


of cookery, which began with the National 
Training School of Cookery at South Ken- 
sington, and have quickly spread all over the 


country. Training and other schools of 
cookery are now established in many large 
towns, such as Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leeds, 
Leamington, and Liverpool, and _ these 
act as centres from which teachers can 
be sent to smaller towns within their several 
districts. 

The first rapid success of these schools was 
due to their being so largely patronised by 
the richer members of the community. It 
became the fashion to take cooking lessons, 
and a most useful example was thereby set, 
without which there would have been much 
greater difficulty in urging the subject upon 
the more needy. Although the fashion has 
abated, we confidently hope that this branch 
of study may yet be recognised as an 
essential part of every girl’s education. 
We believe it has always been so regarded 
in Germany. Without however devoting, 
as there, twelve months to the study of 
“* Home-lore,” a course of practical lessons in 
cookery spread over a few weeks would give 
a very satisfactory insight into the main prin- 
ciples of domestic management. One lady 
who had taken such a course wrote to express 
her satisfaction, saying her house-keeping 





accounts had been reduced one-half in conse- 
quence of the knowledge so gained ; while 
others who had received lessons before 
marrying and going abroad accounted the 
cookery course the most valuable part of 
their preparation. 

In the recently published “ Records of 
Later Life,” Fanny Kemble (Mrs. Butler), 
shortly after she had begun housekeeping 
with a staff of six servants, writes from 
America to a friend, “‘ I have been reproach- 
ing myself, and reproving others, and heartily 
regretting that instead of Italian and music, 
I had not learned a little domestic economy, 
and how much bread, butter, flour, eggs, 
milk, sugar, and meat ought to be consumed 
per week by a family of eight persons.” 

There is no reason why she should not 
have learned all this, and Italian and music as 
well. Already in Paris, and in some ladies’ 
schools in Edinburgh and Glasgow, such 
lessons have commenced. 

Sanguine hopes were entertained at the 
outset of the movement that a great reform 
would take place in domestic service, and 
that many young women would avail them- 
selves of the opportunities, for the first time 
placed within their power, of really fitting 
themselves for the situation of cook, instead 
of picking up their knowledge by experience 
gained at the expense of their employées. 
That these hopes have not been realised 
is most probably due to natural unwilling- 
ness to spend money in training for work, if 
equally good wages can be obtained without 
that outlay. Mistresses would help to over- 
come some of these difficulties, if they would 
engage young servants on the condition that 
a part of their wages is to be kept back 
until a course of lessons in good household 
cookery has been taken and paid for. This 
is a point on which the influence of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society might possibly be 
brought to bear, both as regards mistresses 
and their own servant-girl associates, 

The most satisfactory results have attended 
the teaching of cookery in Hospitals, Train- 
ing Colleges, Industrial Schools, at Temper- 
ance meetings, night Ragged Schools, for both 
boys and girls, and sometimes also at mothers’ 
meetings. But the experience of all the 
schools of cookery has pointed to the same 
fact—that however successful the artisan 
classes held for women had proved in attract- 
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ing the public, they were a failure as regarded 
the permanent improvement of the homes of 
the poor. Wives and mothers were found to 
be too confirmed in their own thriftless ways, 
and too idle, to take up new ones that in- 
volved thought and industry. They talked 
of decent cookery as something more costly 
than their own wasteful extravagance; and 
in short would not be troubled. But the 
school-girls of to-day will become the wives 
and mothers of to-morrow. If we teach 
them, while still at school, they will carry 
into their homes a knowledge, which daily 
use will not only keep from rusting, but 
which will improve with the using, and be 
a power for good in health and in sickness 
all their lives. 

To the elementary schools, therefore, the 
advocates of cookery have turned as the best 
field for their efforts. The managers of these 
schools, both Board and Voluntary, undertake 
the education of the working classes, and are, 
therefore, bound to consider the position in 
life occupied by their scholars, and to provide 
such an education as will best enable them 
to fulfil the demands of that position. Needle- 
work is recognised as necessary for every 
girl, and the art of providing nourishing and 


wholesome food can scarcely be regarded 
as a matter of less importance in her home 
life. 

The suggestion, like all new ideas, has 
met with much opposition and from the 


most divergent points of view. All such 
objections may be classified under four 
heads, First, the supposed loss in intellectual 
training ; second, the vea/ loss of money by 
teaching a subject for which there is no 
separate Government grant ; third, the diffi- 
culty of finding space for such practical les- 
sons and plans for teaching them; fourth, 
the belief that H.M. Inspectors cannot 
inspect cookery. It never occurred to people 
that H.M. Inspectors might be more accus- 
tomed to consider the merits of food than of 
sewing and knitting. Gradually it has come 
to be seen that practical cookery may be an 
excellent intellectual training, as it teaches 
girls to apply in daily life the knowledge 
derived from a variety of branches of study, 
and fixes those subjects more firmly in their 
minds. The girl who has to qount up the 
cost of the dish she is to cook, to calculate 
the price of each ingredient, to weigh out the 
required quantities, and to consider if that 
is an economical dish in proportion to her 
means and the number of her family, will have 
large demands made upon her stock of arith- 





metic, and will begin to understand the value 


of learning it. Then there is the difficulty 
of the Government grant. Four shillings a 
head has hitherto been allowed by Govern- 
ment for Domestic Economy, under which 
head “food and its preparation” is taught 
by theory. The Northern Union of Schools 
of Cookery resolved to petition the Depart- 
ment to divide this grant, and to give two 
shillings of it for practical cookery. This 
petition received favourable attention, and 
the grant was allowed to be so divided. But 
as the whole four shillings could still be ob- © 
tained for theoretical teaching only, which 
involved no extra expense, the change did not 
prove a sufficient inducement to managers, 
or rather, it did not enable them to adopt the 
new branch. Therefore, in 1881, the Northern 
Union of Schools of Cookery again memo- 
rialised the Department, praying that a grant 
of four shillings a head might be given for 
Practical Cookery alone, quite independent of 
domestic economy. On the 1st of Decem- 
ber, 1881, a deputation of ladies and gentle- 
men from the Liverpool Training School of 
Cookery waited upon the Lords of the Privy 
Council on Education to urge a similar peti- 
tion. The result of these efforts, and the 
favour with which the Education Department 
views the introduction of this subject into 
the elementary schools, can best be seen by 
the liberal encouragement given to practical 
cookery, and its position as an extra subject 
in the Code of March, 1882. The provision 
of the Code reads thus :— 


“In schools in which the Inspector reports that 
special and appropriate provision is made for the 
practical teaching of cookery, a grant of 4s. is made on 
account of any girl over twelve years of age who has 
attended not less than forty hours, during the school 
year, at the cooking class, and is presented for exami- 
nation in the elementary subjects 7” any standard.” 


There is a change to be desired in this, 
namely, that, instead of at a fixed age, every 
girl should be required to take these lessons za 
the last year of her compulsory stay in school ; 
because the children who need such lessons 
most are those who leave at the earliest 
moment they are free to do so, and that may 
happen at eleven years of age. ‘This sugges- 
tion is now under the consideration of the 
Department. 

To those who object that children of this 
age are too young to learn cookery, and that 
it can be of no use to them, let the following 
incident be a reply. A few weeks ago the 
writer of this paper was visiting a poor shoe- 
maker in a low part of one of our large cities, 
who had just been left a widower with eight 
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children, from two to fourteen years of age. 
He was very hopeful of being able to take 
care of them all himself, but owned to one 
weak point. “I am but a poor cook,” he 
said, “can only manage potatoes ; but if my 
girl Maggie [aged 10] can learn cooking at 
her school we shall do finely, for she is quite 
strong enough for that.” Happily for the 
comfort of that family, Maggie attends one 
of the schools of the Liverpool School 
Board, which more than two years ago 
introduced Practical Cookery into its time 
table. 

The question of Government grant being 
thus settled and managers able, in April, 
1883, 40 claim four shillings a head for Prac- 
tical Cookery, as well as the four shillings 
for Domestic Economy, the difficulty as to 
accommodation and plans may next be 
dealt with. Several of the large schools 
of cookery have employed the experience of 
the last three or four years in working out 
schemes for elementary school lessons. As 
the Liverpool Training School of Cookery 
has bees largely instrumental in obtaining 
the Government grant, we will give details of 
the plans which have been adopted in several 
Voluntary schools, and which served as proofs 
to the Lords of the Privy Council on Educa- 
tion of the feasibility of the cookery scheme. 
These plans have been developed after care- 
ful consideration of the difficulties which have 
to be encountered, such as the condition of 
schoolrooms, the finances of managers, the 
irregularity of children, and the pressure of 
work already in hand. 

The time allowed by the Government for 
this subject is forty hours—that is divided 
into ¢wenty lessons of two hours each, which, 
taken once a week, can be included in a 
school half-year. ‘Two hours gives time for 
the completion of the dishes cooked, and for 
cleaning and putting away the utensils used, 
which last is a very important part of the 
lesson. A practice class of children doing 
all the cookery themselves should not consist 
of more than /we/ve girls, if possible, and for 
such a class a very moderate-sized class- 
room affords ample accommodation, the 
tables being formed of boards placed on 
tressels or across the backs of desks. The 





twenty lessons comprise the elementary know- | 
ledge of the nature and preparation of the | 
various classes of food—as vegetables, meat, | 
fish, soups, puddings, and bread—and invalid | 
cookery. They are alternately demonstration 
and practice lessons; i.e. at one lesson the | 
explanation is given of the nature and use | 
of one class of food, and the various ways of 


cooking it, while the children look on and see 
the work done ; at the next lesson the chil- 
dren themselves cook the food. For this latter 
purpose they are divided into three sets, each 
set of four working together. Each girl is 
provided with a printed recipe of what she is 
to cook, and these recipes are taken home, to 
be put into a book, with notes of the theory 
taught. The recipes are of dishes suitable 
to the varying means of working men, such 
as cottage pie, haricot beans, scrap-bread 
pudding, Exeter stew, poor man’s goose, and 
many others, combining economy and palat- 
ableness. One or two, given in full, will 
serve to show the average cost of each. 


BROWN LENTIL SOvupP. 
d. 
1} | 2 


d. 
3lb. Brown Lentils . 
1 Carrot ‘ } 
4 Cloves 
14 oz. Dripping j 


Quarts Water. 

Small Bunch Sweet 
14| Herbs, 3 Onions, Pep- 
per and Salt to taste 1 


4 


Wash the Lentils well in several waters; leave to 
soak in two quarts of water 24 hours. Slice and fry 
the Onions in the Dripping; let them take a nice 
brown, but do not burn. Cut up the Carrot into 
small pieces; fry it lightly also. Now put in the 
Lentils and the two quarts of water in which they 
were steeped ; add the Herbs and Cloves, but not the 
Pepper and Salt. Boil all for three hours, adding 
more water to make up the waste from boiling. Add 
Pepper and Salt to taste. If possible, put the Soup 
through a coarse wire sieve, to keep out the Lentil 
skins, which are not good for children or invalids. 

Green Lentils may be used the same way, but are 
not so good a colour. 


TREACLE PUDDING. 
d. 
Ib. of Flour . 14| 1 Teaspoonful Bak- ) 
lb. of Suet. gun ing Powder, I ,, ( 
Ground Ginger ) 
Table ,, of Milk . 


d, 


3 lb. Black Treacle . 


‘ol 
6 


Put the Flour into a bowl, add to it the Baking 
Powder and Ginger, mix well together, chop the Suet 
very fine and add it to the Flour; then pour the 
Treacle into the middle of the Flour, beat the Egg 
and Milk together, pour over the Treacle, mix 
quickly together to a soft paste; put quickly into a 
well-greased mould, set it at once into a pan of boiling 
water; the water should reach to about an inch from 
the top of the mould. Lay a piece of greased paper 
lightly over the top of the pudding. Boil gently for 
an hour anda half. Great care must be taken that 
the water doe not boil into the pudding. 


I 
1 Egg 14 


SALT FISH AND POTATOES. 
d. 
3 
33 
| 


d. 
Parsley, Pepper, 
Mustard, and Vinegar ! 


i 


Fish, 1 Ib. 
Potatoes . 


Dripping, Onion, 
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Steep the pound of Fish in water. Cut it in 
small pieces. Put it into a saucepan with fresh 
water. Lef it come to a boil as slowly as possible. 
Boil and mash the Potatoes. Put a layer of the 
mashed Potatoes at the bottom of a dish, with a little 
Dripping. Put in the Fish, and a layer of chopped 
Parsley and Onion. Mix alittle Mustard and Vinegar, 
smoothed together, and add white Pepper. Cover all 
with Potatoes, and a little Dripping at top. Bake in 
a quiet oven for half an hour. 


PLuM PuppDING. 


Bread Crumbs, 40z. 1 | Grated Rind of a) 


Flour,8 oz. . . Lemon . > 
Juice of a Lemon { 
+) Salt, Spice. - Of 
Treacle, $b. . =. 1} 
I 


Egg,1 . . . 
Little Milk . - Of 


Baking Powder, I tea- 
spoonful fe) 
Suet, } lb. : ie 
Sultanas, } Ib. . I 
Currants, + lb, . I 
Candied Peel, 20z. 1 — 
11} 


Put the Flour into a bowl, add the Salt, Baking 
Powder, and Spice; mix well. The Suet must be 
chopped fine, and the Candied Peel add to the Flour ; 
wash and dry the Currants, pick the Sultanas, add to 
the rest. Pour in the Treacle, mix the Egg witha 
little Milk (} pint), stir well into the pudding. Grease 
a tin or basin well, steam or boil for 4 hours, 

Two puddings may be made out of the above ; they 
will take less time to cook. 


During the lessons the children are ques- 
tioned, to see that they understand the reason 
of all they are doing, and receive marks for 
their work. At the end of the course they 
go through a verbal and practical examina- 
tion, and certificates are awarded by the 
School of Cookery, independent of the 
examination by H.M.’s Inspectors. The 
questions are such as—‘‘ What are the chief 
things to be remembered in cooking ?” ‘“‘ Why 
do.we need food?” ‘Why is stewing more 
economical than roasting?” “How do you 
clean a frying-pan so as to remove all grease ?” 
“Tf you had 2 lbs. of rather tough beef, how 
would you cook it so that it should be tender, 
nourishing, and economical ?” 

A regular programme of the dishes to be 
cooked, illustrating each branch of the subject, 
is drawn out according to the requirements 
of the locality. For example, many ways of 
cooking fish are taught in the seaport towns, 
while in the country vegetables and eggs are 
more abundantly used. In many places the 
children pay one penny or twopence extra for 
each lesson, and it is found that they are 
quite willing to do so. The average cost 
of the food for the whole course is about 
4117s. This cooked food is sold at cost 
price either to the children and parents, or 
to the poor and sick, if not bespoken for the 
dinners of the children at the school. 





The utensils required are few and simple, 
of the sort that might be found in the homes 
of the children. The purchase of these 
utensils is the first and greatest expense, and 
therefore the Northern Union of Schools of 
Cookery has petitioned the Science and Art 
Department at South Kensington to give 
grants for this purpose to poor schools when 
neither managers nor philanthropic friends 
can afford them. A complete list is made of 
everything required, and, exclusive of stoves, 
the average cost is £5 5s.* But this can be 
much reduced by special arrangements with 
local tradesmen. If there is no cooking- 
range either in the school or class-room, a 
suitable one can be had at a cost of from £2 
to £3, with a few shillings more for setting it 
up. Oraportable stove, with an oven which 
will boil four pots, can be had for 30s. This 
requiresa very small amount of fuel. In Liver- 
pool the Education Council offered to fit up 
six class-rooms in Voluntary schools as centres 
at which three or four neighbouring schools 
could attend. This example has been fol- 
lowed by individuals in different parts of the 
country, and doubtless many friends of educa- 
tion will do the same elsewhere when the 
need becomes known. 

Now as to the question of the teacher's 
salary. The cheapest plan is for several 
schools to join together and divide the cost. 
The expense of each lesson may then be re- 
duced to 5s., with a share of the teacher's 
travelling expenses from one school to 
another. For country schools, which are too 
far removed from any of the larger centres 


* List or Urensits ror AN ARTISAN Practice CLaAss. 


s. d Ss. 
3 Tin saucepans, 2 qrts., Brought forward 3 14 
a: ee x Galvanized bucket ... r 3 
3 Tin saucepans, 3 pts., x Water can... 3 
1s.6d.each ... ... 3 Scrubbing brushes ... 2 
3 Tin saucepans, 1 pt., 3 Sink brushes... ... 
6d. eac oa t Set of black lead 
t Fish kettle... ... ... brushes ... ... ..- 
3 Small frying-pans, 
- each om 
1 Colander PA 
3 Strainers, coarse, 6d. 
1 Set ot measures 
rt scales and weights, 
oz. torlb.... «.. 
3 Dripping tins 
2 Small wire sieves... 
g Graters usc ee wee 
6 Wooden spoons 
6 Iron table spoons 
6 Iron teaspoons... ... 
6 Round tin moulds ... 
ce <r 
6 Vegetable knives 
3 Forks one 
6 Chopping-boards 
3 Rolling pins 
1 Spice box ... 
1 Hand bowl 
1 Knife board 
3 Galvanized tubs 


Carried forward £3 14 1% 


° 


Crockery. 
3 Large bowls 


7 


COOH! ACOADAwoOAaaowH AROQ AH a 


3 ” ” 

6 Small basins 

12 Handless cups 
Oe ee 
3 Round bakers ... 

3 Larger ,, 

Se 8s kes 

3 Pie dishes 


Bee oO OOS AO 


Linen. 
6 Kitchen cloths 
1 Roller towel 
1Hand ,, 
3 Dishcloths... ... «+ 


Sundries. 
Kitchen paper, house 


flannel, soap, soda, 
black lead, brick, 


5 0 
£57 10 
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to obtain from them the weekly lesson sug- 
gested, a system of circuit teaching has been 


set on foot; and a teacher residing in some | 


convenient centre can undertake Zen neigh- 
bouring schools a week, and complete the 
course of twenty lessons in each school within 
the half year. To make sure of satisfying 
the requirements of H.M.’s Inspectors, it is 
most important that school managers should 
in future take care to engage the services of 
a teacher well trained in the art of teaching 
cookery to children, and holding a diploma 
from some efficient school of cookery. 

Thus we see that the expenses consist of 
the primary outlay forstove and utensils[which 
will not recur], and the recurring cost of food 
and instruction. Against this outlay we have 
three sources of income—the children’s pence, 
the sale of food, and the Government grant. 
In addition to these I will quote the opinion 
and experience of the manager of a large 
Roman Catholic school, who, at a meeting 
of the delegates of the Northern Union, held 
in Liverpool, speaking of the introduction of 
cookery into his schools, said— 


“T would hardly hesitate to say that not only will 
a class of cookery in elementary schools pay itself, 
but will even become a pecuniary advantage, and for 
this reason—parents look with much favour upon the 
teaching of cookery; and whereas it is too often the 
case that they withdraw their children from school the 
moment they are free to do so, and so prevent a school 
from receiving a grant by their being present and 
passing an examination, I can say from experience that 
my class of cookery has been the means of retaining 
at school several children who would otherwise have 
left, and for each of them I expect a substantial grant. 
I have also observed that since the introduction of 
this subject the children who constitute this class 
attend much more regularly. I am convinced that 
nothing is better calculated to lessen the rooted preju- 
dice which many parents have against education.” 


With this experience before us, the last 
difficulty, viz., that of the pressure of work in 


| the schools upon the time table, seems to 
_disappear. This is mainly a question of the 
choice of subjects ; and managers, in selecting 
this subject, will not only be exercising a wise 
judgment for the good of their scholars with 
regard to the conditions of their daily life, 
but will at the same time feel that they are 
giving due weight to monetary considerations 
in school management. 

Enough has been said to claim the atten- 
tion of both educationists and philanthropists 
for this subject, as a matter of education, and 
to point out the ways and means by which 
its adoption into elementary schools has 
been facilitated by Government and by the 
schools of cookery. The work of these schools 
has been happily described as “pioneering,” 
pressing forward in spite of many difficulties, 
daunted by none of them, and gaining their 
most valuable experience by work which, 
from its very nature, can never be remunera- 
tive, much less self-supporting. The future 
looks bright enough, but meantime the cur- 
rent expenses of the schools of Cookery, 
even with the most careful management, far 
outrun the returns, and in the midst of most 
successful and valuable work, committees too 
often find their efforts curtailed for want of 
public support. Only the lessons given to 
ladies and cooks pay their own way; and 
for the work of organization, which at first 
of course makes no show and meets with no 
returns, central establishments have to be 
maintained by money as well as by a large 
outlay of time and labour. 

Considering the nature and extent of the 
work that has been accomplished by the 
schools of cookery, it seems by no means too 
much to expect that liberal and efficient aid 
should be accorded to them, and that they 
should be regarded as important institutions 
in the cause of social progress. 








THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


En our Streets and Homes. 
By A. A. CAMPBELL SWINTON. 


seems at present that electricity is to be 
the illuminating agent of the future, and 


:* 
that, as gas has now all but superseded 
candles and oil, so in turn gas will soon be 
superseded by electricity. The reasons for 
this change are several and various, and 
follow that most immutable of natural laws, 
the law of the survival of the fittest. 


About the commencement of the present 
century, Sir Humphry Davy, the eminent 
chemist, succeeded in producing at the 
Royal Institution the most brilliant light 
then known. By passing the electricity 
derived from an enormous battery of 4,000 





plates through two charcoal points separated 
from one another, he obtained in air a. con- 
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tinuous electric discharge four inches in 
length, which was increased to seven 
inches when the experiment was repeated 
in vacuo. 


Sir Humphry Davy’s Electric Light. 


This discharge, or arc, as it is called, con- 
sisted of very minute particles of charcoal, 
which being raised to white heat by the re- 
sistance offered by the points to the electric 
current, were also by its means conveyed 
with great rapidity from one charcoal point 
to the other, emitting during their passage a 
light of dazzling brilliancy. The discharge 
of heated particles being continuous, the arc 
could be maintained for a considerable 
length of time. 

This light, however, was entirely imprac- 
ticable for any but purely experimental pur- 
poses. A battery of 4,000 plates is not 
in working order, and 


easily maintained 
besides, the expense of such an arrangement 


puts it entirely out of the question. Of late 
years, however, a new method of producing 
electricity on a large scale has been dis- 
covered in the dynamo-electric machine, by 
means of which currents of great volume and 
intensity can be obtained from the power 
generated by a steam-engine, water-wheel, 
or other prime motor. 

This great discovery instigated scientific 
men to try and bring the electric light within 
the range of practical utility, in which end 
ri have already been eminently success- 
ul, 

It was found that as the charcoal points in 
Davy’s lamp in process of time became oxi- 
dized and burnt away, it was necessary to 
have some arrangement by which they should 
be maintained at a constant distance from 
one another. This problem was first solved 
by Duboscq, a French savant, who by the 
combined action of the electric current and 
a system of clock-work, succeeded in obtain- 
ing a constant and steady light. Gas carbon, 
as found incrusted on the inside of gas re- 
torts, was at the same time substituted for the 
charcoal employed by Davy, as it was found 


to burn more equally and to last much 
longer. 





In July, 1877, a new form of electric light 
apparatus was introduced into France and 
elsewhere, which, irom its practical simplicity, 
attracted a large amount of attention. This 
invention is due to Mr. Jablochkoff, a Russian 
engineer, and is known as the Jablochkoft 
candle. In this form of regulator all clock- 
work and mechanism are avoided ; the two 
carbons are placed side by side, in parallel 
lines, and are separated by some substance 
which, though readily fusible, at the same 
time offers so enormous a resistance to the 
passage of the electric current as practically 
to prevent its passage through it at all. 
Kaolin clay and plaster of Paris have both 
been employed for this purpose with success. 
The current not being able to pass through 
the insulating materia!, can only pass between 
the two carbons at the extremity of the 
candle, where the arc is therefore formed. 
As the carbons burn away, the insulating 
material melts, and an uninterrupted light is 
obtained. As it is found that one carbon 
burns away more quickly than the other, in 
this form of lamp the electric current is sup- 
plied alternately in cifferent directions, which 
makes the carbons burn equally, the re- 
versions of the eleciricity being so rapid that 
the arc is to all appearances continuous. 
This lamp has been largely employed in 
Paris, and is at present in actual operation 
on the Thames embankment. Its chief de- 
fects are its great expense and the unsteady 
character of the light, which, owing to the 
oxidation of the insulating material, flickers 
and changes colour. Another lamp, and one 
which has been largely used in this country 
and in America, is the Brush regulator, 
called after its inventor. In this form the 
carbons are vertically one above the other, 
the upper one being controlled by an electro 
magnet, which supports it, allowing it to 
descend of its own weight when, through the 
distance between the carbons becoming too 
great, the current is weakened, and the 
magnet unable to support its load, thus 
keeping the arc of a constant length. There 
are a large number of other arc regulators, 
some of which work very well, and are largely 
employed ; but they are most of them based 
on a very similar principle to that of the 
Brush lamp, and therefore they need no 
special description. 

It has been found, however, that, adapted 
as some of the arc regulators are for the 
illumination of streets and large areas, none 
of them are at all able to compete with gas 
in the lighting of private houses. Not only 
do they require the constant attention of 
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skilled workmen to renew the carbons and to 
clean the mechanism, but they give far too 
strong and dazzling a light for any but very 
large apartments. 


The Jablochkoff Lamp and.Candle. 


For domestic lighting we therefore come 
to quite a new departure in electric lamps ; 
instead of the arc we have the incandescent 
regulator. 

If an intense electric current be transmitted 
through a fine platinum wire, the latter will, 
in a very few seconds, become white hot, 
and give a considerable amount of light. If 
such a platinum wire be enclosed in a 
glass globe, from which the air has been 
extracted, we have one kind of incandes- 
cent lamp, so called because the light is 
produced through the incandescence or in- 
tense heating of a platinum or other con- 
ductor. It was a lamp such as this that, 
when brought out by Mr. Edison two years 
ago, produced such a scare among holders 
of gas shares. It was not, however, a 
practical invention ; it 
was found that the 
electric current con- 
stantly melted the pla- 
tinum, or broke the 
glass envelope, after 
which the lamp was of 
course entirely useless. 
In vain Mr. Edison 
tried various alloys 
of platinum and iri- 
dium ; nothing of that 
nature was found that 
could resist the intense 
heat produced by 
the electricity. While, 


The Swan Lamp. however, the incandes- 





cent lamp was not progressing very rapidly 
in America, in England Mr. Swan, of New- 
castle, who had been experimenting with the 
electric light for some time, brought out 
another kind of regulator, which has given 
rise to great expectations. The Swan lamp 
consists of a pear-shaped globe, blown out of 
glass, and from which all the air, or at least 
as much as can be, has been exhausted. In 
this globe there is a tiny carbon filament, 
manufactured of carbonised thread, in the 
form of a loop, which is attached to two 
platinum wires which project through the 
glass bulb. On an electric current being 
passed through the carbon, by means of wires 
attached to the platinum projections, a soft 
yet brilliant light is obtained. These lamps, 
which give a light corresponding in power 
and colour to an ordinary gas flame, can 
now be obtained for five shillings each, and 
it is probable that this 
price may yet be still 
further reduced. 

Mr. Edison also, 
having abandoned his 
earlier platino - iridium 
regulator, has brought 
out another lamp very 
similar to Mr. Swan’s. 
In his case the car- 
bon filament is formed 
of carbonised bamboo, 
and the glass bulb is of 
an elongated form. In- 
candescent lamps have 
also been invented 
by Maxim, Crookes, 
Fox Lane, and others ; 
but they oniy differ in 
details of manufacture from those of Swan 
and Edison. That the incandescent system 
of electric lighting is really practicable for 
domestic use is shown by the fact that it has 
already been taken advantage of by private 
individuals and others to light their houses. 
Sir William Armstrong has installed in his 
beautiful residence at Rothbury a complete 
arrangement for electric illumination, con- 
sisting of a turbine working a Siemen’s 
dynamo machine to provide the electricity, 
and a large number of Swan lamps. He 
thus lights his apartments at a minimum 
cost, for as the machinery is worked by 
water power the renewal of the lamps is the 
only expense after paying for the installation 
of the whole apparatus. Sir William Thom- 
son also, at Glasgow, lights his house with 
Swan lamps. In his case he obtains the 
supply’ of electricity from a Faure storage 


The Edison Lamp. 
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battery, which is charged during the day by 
a dynamo driven by a gas-engine in the 
adjoining university buildings; the storage 
battery acting as a cistern or reservoir for 
the electricity. 

Among other edifices now entirely illu- 
minated by the Swan system may be men- 
tioned twenty-one steam-vessels, including 
several war-ships—the City of Rome, an 
Anchor Liner, which is second only to the 
Great Eastern in point of size, and several 
passenger boats in the Cunard and White 
Star Lines. 

One of the greatest objections to gas as 
an indoor illuminant is the fact that not only 
does it burn a large amount of the oxygen of 
the air, but it also gives off during combus- 
tion carbonic acid gas and other poisonous 
vapours, besides a great amount of heat, thus 
vitiating the atmosphere. In theatres and 
other places where there is much gas burnt 
and little ventilation, this is seen to advan- 
tage, the air becoming in a short space of 
time hot and unwholesome. Now in the 


case of the incandescent electric light, this 
is altogether altered, the incandescent fila- 
ment which produces the light, although in 
itself enormously hot, is too small in point 


of size to radiate much heat, and the fact of 
its being hermetically enclosed in a glass 
globe, which is impervious to the atmosphere, 
entirely prevents the escape of any noxious 
gases. The same circumstance prevents 
there being any consumption of oxygen. 

These facts make the electric light far 
more wholesome than gas for the illumination 
of theatres, music-halls, churches, or other 
places of concourse. Inthe newSavoy Theatre 
in London, where the Swan lamp is now 
used to the exclusion of gas, a great improve- 
ment in the state of the atmosphere has been 
the result, the inside of the building remain- 
ing cool and fresh until the close of the per- 
formances. In a recent trial in the Town 
Hall at Birmingham, the employment of gas 
raised the temperature of the atmosphere 
thirty-eight degrees in three hours, while the 
building was equally well lighted with elec- 
tricity for seven hours with a rise in tempera- 
ture of only two degrees. Thus, after a 
period of lighting by electricity 2°33 times 
as long as by gas, the temperature at the 
ceiling was increased by only 1-19th of the 
amount due to gas. 

Another great advantage consequent to 
the employment of incandescent lighting, is 
the greater immunity from accidental fire; 
lor as the carbon filament is instantly entirely 


consumed, the moment the glass envelope 
XXIV—-5  —- 





is broken it is impossible for the lamp to 
ignite anything in its vicinity however inflam- 
mable. The experiment has been tried of 
breaking a lighted incandescent lamp in a 
vessel containing gunpowder, with perfect 
safety. As these lamps may be placed in ~ 
any position, they lend themselves very 
readily to ornamental and decorative pur- 
poses. At the recent electrical exhibition at 
the Crystal Palace a very beautiful chandelier 
of Edison lamps was shown, in which the 
lamps, which were of very small size, formed 
the petals of finely worked glass and brass 
flowers. This chandelier had a really mag- 
nificent effect when lighted. 

These and other facts too numerous to 
inention, demonstrate that electricity, when 
properly applied, will be a far more elegant, 
safe, and wholesome agent for illuminating 
purposes, than coal-gas as now employed. 
But in order to have the full benefits of its 
use, a system is required by which the elec- 
tric current shall be produced and conveyed 
to the lamps. 

Not only has Mr. Edison invented an in- 
candescent lamp, but he has also identified 
his name with a very complete system for 
producing the light on a large scale to suit 
both domestic and commercial requirements. 
In the first place he has invented a peculiar 
form of dynamo-machine, which when driven 
at great speed by powerful steam or water 
engines, produces the electricity in great 
quantity at some central station. From this 
centre the current is conveyed by copper 
wires laid under the streets or over the roofs 
of the houses, these conductors being tapped 
of their electric fluid by smaller wires which 
convey the electricity into the houses, in a 
way similar to that in which gas is conveyed 
by small pipes from the larger street mains. 
In each house is an electric meter, a special 
invention of Mr. Edison’s, which measures 
the quantity of electricity which passes 
through it. This meter is very ingenious, 
and therefore the principle on which it is 
based may be described. If a current of 
electricity be passed through a solution of 
sulphate of copper, contained in a copper 
jar, the sulphate solution is decomposed and 
metallic copper is deposited on the inside of 
the jar. Now it has been proved by expe- 
riment, that the amount of copper depo- 
sited is always directly proportional to the 
strength and duration of the electric current. 
Mr. Edison’s meter consists of such an 
arrangement, and he finds that by weighing 
the copper jar, so as to determine exactly 
what it has gained in weight through the 
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metallic deposition of the solution it contains, | 


he can accurately calculate in units the 
amount of electricity that has passed through 
the meter. By means of this beautiful dis- 
covery electricity can be supplied and paid 
for ina manner very similar to that employed 
in the case of gas at the present time. 


The Edison Lamp and Bracket. 


Within the building to be illuminated, the 
electric fluid reaches the lamps along small 
copper wires, about the thickness of ordinary 
bell wire, which are covered with a coating 
of gutta percha to prevent the escape of the 
electricity, which might cause sparks or even 


fire, or in any case seriously injure any one 
who might come in contact with the bare 
metal, by giving him a very violent if not 
fatal electric shock, The lamps themselves 
may be fixed to ordinary gas brackets. Mr. 
Edison has designed some special ones, and 
| the light can be turned on and off, by means 
of a tap or button, with as great or even 
still greater facility than gas. 

Mr. Edison has recently established a 
central station in New York, from which he 
proposes to light the houses included in an 
area of a wide radius from the centre. In 
part of this area the installation of the lamps 
and wires is now complete, and the light is 
giving every satisfaction, the cost being con- 
siderably below that of gas, which in the 
United States is very expensive. It is still 
doubtful whether in this country the electric 
light can yet be supplied as cheaply as gas 
for domestic lighting ; but it must be remem- 
bered that electric lighting is comparatively 
a new science, and not yet fully understood. 
There is very little doubt that, by practice, it 
will before long approach more nearly to 
perfection, and sooner or later entirely super- 
sede gas, the arc form of lamp being em- 
ployed for the illumination of streets and 
large areas, while the incandescent pattern 
meets domestic requirements. 





NATURAL AND REVEALED RELIGION. 


By JOHN CAIRD, D.D., PRINCIPAL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


“pite distinction between Natural and | sources without supernatural aid, which were 


Revealed Religion, as commonly under- 
stood, does not mean simply that there are 
truths which are peculiar to revelation, or 
that Christianity has communicated to us 
what we could not have learnt from any 
other source of knowledge; for, so under- 
stood, the distinction does not seem to admit 
of question. But the notion generally at- 
tached to the phrase “ natural religion,” is 
that there are certain religious ideas which 
are within the province of human reason, 
and have actually been evolved by it, as 
distinguished from certain other ideas and 
doctrines which lie altogether beyond that 
province, and which can be known only by 
a special, authoritative communication from 
heaven. Examining the contents of our 
religious belief, it is supposed that we can 
discern in it certain elements which are not 
exclusively Christian, which the human mind 
is capable of excogitating from its own re- 


actually recognised by thoughtful men before 
Christianity, and are still believed by many 
who do not accept the peculiar or character- 
istic doctrines of the gospel. Amongst these 
are comprised the idea of God, the various 
philosophical proofs of His existence and 
attributes, the doctrines of Providence and a 
moral government of the world, the general 
principles of morality, the natural proofs of 
the immortality of the soul, and of a future 
state of rewards and punishments. Leaving 
out of view therefore all that is positive and 
technical in Christianity, these and other 
doctrines constitute, it is alleged, a natural 
religion, a religion based on purely rational 
principles, and in which everything is reasoned 
out from data furnished by our own con- 
sciousness or by observation of the pheno 
mena of the world and human life. 

Now it will ‘not be difficult to show that, 





|if there be a sense in which the distinction 
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of natural from revealed religion is tenable, 
it is not that which is here indicated; and 
that whilst exception may be taken to it on 
other and less important grounds, it is faulty 
in this respect chiefly, that it implies the 
separation, either in fact or in thought, of 
the two members of the classification. It 
seems to sanction the notion that it is pos- 
sible to get at the ideas of God and man, of 
human duty and destiny, which Christianity 
contains, without its help, to separate these 
from the peculiar doctrines connected with 
the person and life of Christ, and whilst ac- 
cepting the one, to reject the other. But it 
will not be difficult to show that this notion 
is an illusion, that it rests on the erroneous 
supposition that what in an historical religion 
reason can verify, it could also without that 
religion have discovered ; and further, that 
whilst there'is much of God which may be 
known apart from Christianity, a natural re- 
ligion such as this distinction supposes is a 
phantom, a thing which never existed or 
could exist apart from Christianity. I shall, 


in what remains of this paper, offer a few 
observations in illustration of some of the 
objections I have just stated to the distinc- 
tion set up between natural and revealed 


religion. 

1. It seems to imply that while “ revealed 
religion” is a religion which God discloses 
to man, “natural religion” is a religion 
which, independently of any divine act or 
intention, man has found out for himself. 
But can such a view be admitted ? Suppose, 
for the sake of argument, that all the truths 
to which natural religion lays claim are the 
result of human observation and research, as 
clearly grasped by the mind as those which 
are contained in the “ Principia” of Newton, 
or Laplace’s “ Méchanique Céleste,” in what 
sense can we refuse to these the designation 
“revealed” in contradistinction from some- 
thing else? It cannot be because any other 
way of getting at truth gives to the mind a 
higher certainty, a firmer and deeper hold of 
it, or even exhibits more of divine purpose 
and intention ih communicating it to man. 
Suppose a voicé from heaven should have 
authoritatively announced the propositions 
of Euclid, or the laws of motion, or the law 
of universal gravitation; or, on the other 
hand suppose, as has actually been the case, 
that He who made man’s mind so endowed 
It with intelligence as to grasp these same 
truths with inward insight into their grounds 
and reasons—could the former be entitled a 
revelation, the latter not? A discovery 
made to the inward consciousness, to the 





mind and spirit of a man, is surely nota 
lower revelation than a discovery made to his 
outward ear. A disclosure of principles 
whereby it is not merely said ‘ha¢ a thing is, 
but we are enabled to see why it is, which 
reveals not merely as a matter of fact that 
certain propositions are true, but discovers 
to the mind that they must needs be, that 
their reality is as irrefragable as the nature of 
thought, yea—as the nature of God Himself— 
surely if anything can be called a revelation 
of truth from the Spirit of all truth, this is. 
If God can be said to be more or less near 
to one man than to another, surely to that 
man does He come nearest, not to whom 
He comes in a vision or voice from without, 
but whose mind and heart He illuminates 
with the light of His own intelligence. 

Nor again could such a way of communi- 
cating truth be regarded as less entitled to be 
called revelation because less expressive of a 
divine purpose or intention to teach. Of 
God’s purpose to teach there can be no surer 
measure than the fact that we are taught. 
Not only must he who believes in a divine 
Providence believe that every blessing in 
life, and especially that which is the highest 
blessing, spiritual life, is both in itself, and 
in the time and manner in which it comes to 
us, God’s gift, as really as if an angel alighted 
from the skies charged to convey it to us; 
but truth itself is a divine thing, and the pre- 
sence of it a divine presence. God is in all 
that is true and fair and holy and good, and 
wherever, or at whatsoever time, a new idea, 
a fresh glimpse of reality, is vouchsafed to any 
mind, it is not merely a message from the 
God of truth, but it is the immediate contact 
of the human spirit with the Divine. There 
is a sense, therefore, in which every dis- 
covery of truth, every accession to our 
knowledge of God, is a new revelation from 
heaven. Nothing can be truer than truth ; 
there is no possibility of a deeper assurance 
that we are listening to God’s voice than 
when we see and feel a thing to be true. 
The important question, therefore, is, not as 
to the way in which an idea, or principle, or 
doctrine reaches us, but as to what it con- 
tains. If it were true that what is called 
“the light of nature” had anticipated Chris- . 
tianity to the extent alleged—that is, so as 
to apprehend by reason its ideas of God and 
duty and immortality—to that extent natural 
religion would be a revelation as real and 
authentic as it is possible to conceive. But 
the fact is not so; and the real point of con- 
trast, as we shall see in the sequel, between 
Christianity and other sources of religious 
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knowledge is, not that in so far as they yield 
truth the latterare nota revelation from heaven, 
while Christianity is, but that in what Chris- 
tianity does reveal of God and divine things 
it immeasurably transcends them. 

2. Again, as a further objection to the hard 
line of demarcation that is drawn between 
natural and revealed religion, it is to be con- 
sidered that much of the teaching of revelation 
is simply the unveiling to us of the true mean- 
ing of nature and life. One function at least 
of the inspired record is to help us to read 
the open secret of the universe, to under- 
stand the deep significance of that manifold 
expression of God which the world and man, 
nature and human life, contain. It is, in 
this respect at least, the office of revealed 
religion, not to convey to us new facts and 
notions with respect to some celestial world, 
or belonging to a transcendental order of 
things, but to enable us to penetrate to the 
moral and spiritual import of the world and 
the order in which we live. And obviously 
when it fulfils this office, revelation does not 
separate itself as something other and distinct 
from, but illumines, vivifies, identifies itself 
with, what is called natural religion. When, 


for instance, we find one sacred writer speak- 
ing thus, “ When I consider thy heavens, the 


work of thy fingers, the moon and stars which 
thou hast ordained,” and going on to deduce, 
from a contemplation of the material world, 
spiritual lessons as to the nature of man and 
his relations to God, the teaching is indeed 
contained in a verbal revelation, but the real 
revelation is that to which the words point, 
and which they merely serve to call attention 
to and interpret. No man who had never 
looked on the nightly heavens, or who was 
incapable of seeing in them the manifestation 
of an invisible thought and will, or again, 
who had not contemplated man and human 
life at once in its littleness and its greatness, 
could, merely by reading the words on the 
inspired page and trying to construct tkeolo- 
gical doctrines out of them, get at the revela- 
tion of God’s mind which the passage con- 
tains. The doctrine is one which is not 
taught once for all in words, but which is 
ever being preached to us, is for ever in- 
scribed on the face of the world, and the 
inspired word only helps us to read it there. 
It is supernatural teaching indeed, but it is 
supernatural teaching through nature. It is 
revealed religion, but it is also natural reli- 
gion, and it is the one only because it is the 
other. Again, when the Bible records for 
our instruction the history of individuals 
and nations, the principle is the same. 





When, for instance, we read such words as 
these, “ Against thee, thee only have I sinned 
and done this evil in thy sight. Cast me 
not away from thy presence and take not thy 
Holy Spirit from me ;” or “ The good that I 
would I do not, but the evil which I would 
not, that I do. ...O wretched man that Iam! 
who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death ?”—the words do indeed convey to 
us a revelation of divine truth, we learn from 
them lessons with reference to sin and re- 
pentance and return to God; but we do so 
just because they express with marvellous 
vividness the revelation of sin and sorrow, 
of humiliation and self-reproach, of hope 
struggling with despair, and faith triumphing 
over doubt and fear, which has already been 
uttering itself in the experience of human 
hearts and lives. The real revelation is prior 
to the written one. Revealed religion is 
here, too, only the recorder of natural reli- 
gion. The same is true when we turn from 
the history and experience of individuals to 
that of nations. The historic books of the 
Old Testament area part of revealed religion, 
but it is because they are the record of that 
revelation of the mind and will of God 
which is unfolded to us in the life of nations 
and the course of history. The Spirit of God 
is instructing us in the sacred narrative con- 
cerning the principles of the divine govern- 
ment, the inherent might of right, the irre- 
sistible prevalence in the long run of good 
over evil, the tendency of selfishness and 
wrong to sap the vitality and undermine the 
fair prosperity and strength of nations, and 
the like ; but these are principles which are 
not simply contained and taught for the first 
time in the pages of a book, they are inwoven 
into the life of humanity. They are at work 
around us, hedging in our course, rewarding 
duty, executing vengeance on unrighteousness, 
causing peace and health and wealth to follow 
on the steps of national virtue and integrity, 
and decay and ruin to track, silent and sure, 
the path of vice and wrong. And here again, 
I repeat, there is no real or essential distinc- 
tion between natural and revealed religion ; 
the revealed is only the verbal expression of 
the natural. We have no inspired book 
pointing out to us the workings of the finger 
of Providence in the history of England, or 
France, or Germany, such as we possess 
with reference to the history of ancient Israel, 
or Egypt, or Assyria. No line of prophets 
has arisen to give voice to the everlasting 
law of righteousness that is reflected in the 
destinies of modern Europe as.really as in 
those of ancient Asia. But the providential 
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order of the world has not stopped, nor those 
great, silent, moral forces which are the ex- 
pression of the eternal will, ceased to determine 
the fates of nations and races, and to bend 
all things surely to that one divine event to 
which the whole creation moves. This real 
revelation is ever going on, and the written 
revelation is not something different from it, 
but just the same put in words, or in a 
special instance recorded and interpreted. 

3. It is to be considered as a further 
ground of exception to the distinction of 
natural from revealed religion, that the truths 
which Christianity has revealed find their 
best and only sufficient evidence in the con- 
sciousness of the believer, and constitute, 
therefore, in the highest sense of the words, 
a natural religion. They are true to man’s 
deepest nature, they commend themselves to 
his reason and conscience. 

To concede that Christianity has revealed 
much to which neither the religions nor 
philosophies of pre-Christian times did or 
could attain, and which without Christianity 
would still be beyond our reach, does not by 
any means prove that Christianity lies outside 
of the sphere of reason, and belongs toa totally 
different order of things from those truths 
which, it is said, unaided human reason can 
discover. For however inferior the faculty 
of recognising and verifying from that of 
discovering, recognition or verification would 
be impossible if the truth discovered did not 
belong to the same order with all other 
truths which the mind can discern. And 
if you call that natural which the human 
mind can discover, you cannot call by any 
other designation that which when, discovered 
or revealed, the human mind can discern or 
authenticate. 

Does the new disclosure of truth contained 
in revelation differ from all other knowledge 
in being foreign to or remote from human 
reason and conscience? On the contrary, it 
is such as to awaken a response in our in- 
most nature, and it is its highest and only 
sufficient evidence that in it our whole 
spiritual nature finds satisfaction and rest. 
The Christian revelation is no mere announce- 
ment of certain propositions or dogmas to be 
accepted on its own authority, or because 
they are authenticated by physical signs and 
wonders. It is its own evidence. It shines 
by its own light. It appeals to the faculty in 
us of spiritual discernment, and he who 
believes it, believes it not in assent to external 
evidences, or in unintelligent acceptance of 
mysteries, but because it has quickened his 
spiritual vision, opened up views of God and 





divine things, which carry conviction of their 
truth into his intellect, while they captivate 
the affections and bring peace to the con- 
science. 

But, if this be so, it is obvious that that 
truth which appeals to man’s consciousness, 
and which man’s consciousness can verify, 
must be in the deepest sense natural, and 
cannot be in kind different from that truth 
which it is alleged man’s unaided reason can 
discover. It is quite true that the capacity 
to apprehend and verify is much inferior in 
degree to the capacity to invent or originate. 
The range of intellect which enables a man 
to perceive and appreciate thought, falls far 
short of that which is necessary to excogitate 
or create thought. To discover, for instance, 
some great law of nature or principle of 
science implies in the discoverer the posses- 
sion of powers of the very rarest order ; but 
when that law or principle has once been 
pointed out, multitudes who never could 
have discovered it for themselves may be 
quite well able to apprehend it and to follow 
the steps of the process by which it can be 
demonstrated. The law of gravitation was 
unknown to man for ages, till one great mind 
arose of grasp sufficient to penetrate into the 
arcana of nature and bring to light this great 
secret of her order; but now that the dis- 
covery has been achieved, all men of ordinary 
intellectual capacity can apprehend its evi- 
dence and satisfy themselves of its truth. It 
is the same with the progressive ideas and 
principles of philosophy and with the produc- 
tions of art. To be able to read Plato, or 
Aristotle, or Spinoza, or Hegel, to master 
their principles of thought and to grasp the 
steps of the process by which they reach 
their results; or again to glow with an appre- 
ciative rapture over the pages of Dante or 
Milton, or gaze with the delight of a discri- 
minative and cultured taste on the great 
works of art—are intellectual efforts possible 
to thousands of educated men, to whom the 
powers of creative thought, of originality, of 
imaginative insight with which these men 
of genius were dowered, have been altogether 
denied. Nevertheless, widely as they may 
differ in the measure and range of intellectual 
power, the appreciative, apprehending, ad- 
miring mind proves by the very fact that it 
can apprehend and appreciate, that the truth 
which it discerns and appreciates is as natural 
to it as to the mind that discovers it. Unless 
there were in my mind something essentially 
one with the mind of the greatest thinker, no 
bridge could be built between them over 
which thought might travel, Unless the 
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same realm of truth were common to both, 
not even the guiding hand of genius could 
lead us on to explore its wonders. Viewed 
as that which is involved in the nature of 
mind, all knowledge exists virtually in the 
mind of a child ora savage, and education 
only educes ideas which are latent in the 
spirit. All scientific, all philosophical teach- 
ing, is but the evolving of the latent contents 
of consciousness, the bringing to light of 
treasures of thought, which, unless they 
already existed implicitly or potentially, no 
teaching could ever call forth or create. In 
one word, the teaching of great and original 
minds may be a communication of new ideas 
to us, but they are so because at the same 
time they interpret us to ourselves. And 
our very capacity to apprehend and appreciate 
this teaching is the proof that, with all its 
novelty, it is yet most truly and thoroughly 
natural, 

Now precisely the same principle applies 
to the case before us. The power to appre- 


hend and verify the truths which inspired 
writers have revealed does not indeed, as I 
have said, prove that unaided human reason 
could have discovered or excogitated them, 
but it does prove that in the deepest sense 
they are congenial to man’s nature, and that 


no hard and fast line can be drawn between 
them and those religious ideas which, it is 


alleged, have been the fruit of our own in- | 


quiry and reflection. Nay, if we were to 


compare the teaching of revelation with that | 
of the so-called light of nature in point of | 


accordance with reason and conscience, I 
unhesitatingly assert that the former is more 
profoundly rational, more true to our intel- 
lectual and moral nature, than the latter. 
The conception of God as the Father of 
Spirits, as one with humanity, and having 
His highest manifestation in a perfect human 
life, is not less but more satisfactory to 
reason, not less but more truly and profoundly 
self-evident, than the conception of God as a 
‘‘ first cause,” or a “ designer” of the world, 
which is that of natural religion. The 
moral ideal which broke upon the world 
in the person and life of Christ, is not less 
true to our moral sense, contains ip it 
elements of moral beauty and grandeur not 
less but more accordant with our capacity of 
knowing and appreciating what is pure and 
holy and good, than the ideas and systems 
which moralists have by the light of nature 
struck out. The eternal life which Chris- 
tianity reveals, a life of perfect union and 
communion with God, in which the finite 
spirit rises above the power of change and 


decay and death, because it is capable of 
participating in the life of God—this is a 
doctrine with respect to man’s destiny which 
explains him to himself, gives meaning and 
end to the infinite capabilities of man’s being, 
and so is not less but immeasurably more 
true to reason, more consistent with the con- 
stitution of his nature, than that notion 
of the “immortality of the soul,” which 
the light of nature is supposed to yield, 
and to which natural religion lays claim. In 
| one word, the doctrines of Christianity have 
|a power surpassing all other disclosures of 
| truth, all ideas gathered from nature, or life, 
| or books, or gifted teachers, to enlighten, 
| and convince the spirit of man, to wake the 
| loftiest aspirations and kindle the most im- 
| passioned affection, and to dominate our 
| whole inward being and life ; and just be- 
cause it has this surpassing power over man’s 
nature, Christianity proves itself to be for 
him, in the deepest significance of the words, 
a system of natural religion. 

The distinction, then, between natural and 
revealed religion, in so far as it is supposed to 
turn on the intrinsic nature of the truth con- 
| tained in both, seems to be untenable. But 
| perhaps it may be urged that all that is meant 
by this distinction is, not that the truths of 
revelation are, in the highest sense, less 
rational, less accordant with reason and 
conscience, than those of natural religion, 
| but simply that they reach us from a different 
source, that there is one set of truths which 
unaided human reason can discover, and 
another set which can only be discerned by 
the aid of revelation, Whilst Christians 
accept both, they are not indebted to Chris- 
tianity but to natural reason for their faith in 
such truths as the existence and providence 
of God, the fundamental principles of morality, 
and perhaps the natural immortality of the 
soul. These, therefore, it is possible to dis- 
tinguish and classify by themselves apart 
from those other and peculiar doctrines 
which have reached us exclusively by means 
of the Christian revelation. But the answer 
to this is implied in what has been already 
said. You cannot thus separate into two 
distinct divisions the contents of your reli- 
gious belief; for in Christianity the truths of 
natural religion do not exist in mechanical 
juxtaposition, but, so to speak, in organic 
union, with its own peculiar doctrines. You 
cannot as a Christian simply hold the truths 
of natural reason in common with Deists or 
Jews or Mahomedans, whilst you add to 
these certain new and different truths which 
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you call the special doctrines of Christianity, 
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inasmuch as the doctrines of natural reason 
are no longer the same inside Christianity as 
they were outside of it. Christianity does 
not merely republish the religion of nature 
with a new supplement, but the new element 
which it brings, transmutes, elevates, works 
a fundamental change in all previous mate- 
rials of religious knowledge. It takes up 
into itself the ideas which nature furnishes, 
but it takes them up as the plant takes up 
air and earth and moisture, or as the living 
body takes the matter which constitutes its 
food ; not transferring them wholesale, leaving 
not a single particle unchanged, but by its 
inward organic chemistry subduing, disin- 
tegrating, rejecting, reconstructing all which 
it receives into assimilation with its own 
higher nature. Not a single doctrine of 
natural religion continues what it is, when it 
enters into the Christian faith, The God of 
nature is not the same with the God of 
Christianity. Neither is the notion of mo- 
rality, nor of providence, nor of immortality, 
nor of sin, nor of the nature of man and his 
relation to God, the same, or any nearer 
approximation to the same, in Christianity 
with the parallel extra-Christian conceptions, 
than the fibre, leaves, blossom, and fruit of 
the plant are to the earth and air and water, 
outside of it, or than the flesh and blood 
and bones of the living frame are to the food 
out of which they have been elaborated. 
Christianity, for instance, knows no such 
being as the God of Natural Theology, the 
First Cause, Contriver, Designer, Supreme 
Governor of the World—a being framed 
after the image of man, an anthropomorphic 
creator and ruler, seated on a throne in 
the clouds, publishing laws and dispensing 
rewards and punishments by his arbitrary 
authority. By its central doctrine Christianity 
has dissolved the dualism between God and 
the world which such notions involve ; it has 
bridged that gulf between the finite and the 
infinite, the human and divine, which, apart 
from Christ, was never spanned, and which 
the greatest minds of ancient times wearied 
themselves in the vain effort to overcome. 
The God who is not the distant and awful 
monarch of the universe but the Father of 
Spirits, taking humanity into union with Him- 
self, dwelling in us, the light of all our seeing, 
the hidden fire of all our loving, the life that 
moves and breathes in all our living—this isan 
exclusively Christian conception, and it is not 
one which merely adds something to that of the 
God of natural religion, but which transforms 
and supersedes it. Natural morality, again, 
is not the same with Christian ; virtue and 





vice have in the latter had an infinite element 
infused into them. Virtue has been trans- 
formed into holiness; obedience toan outward 
law or to the absolute imperative of con- 
science, into the spontaneous evolution, in 
all finite and human relations, of a divine or 
heavenly life ; and, on the other hand, vice 
has become sin, disobedience to law has 
deepened into estrangement from an infinite 
life. Our ideas, to name no others, of 
spiritual freedom, of the true worth and 
dignity of man’s nature, of the organic unity 
and brotherhood of men through participa- 
tion in a common divine life, of the future 
destiny of the individual and the race—these 
and other kindred ideas are not the mere 
complement of ideas furnished by rational 
arguments, still less a mere incorporation of 
rational ideas into the Christian system ; on 
the contrary, if there are rational notions re- 
sembling them, these have so felt the leaven- 
ing touch of Christianity that they are, as to 
their independent existence, annulled and 
superseded. They no more exist side by 
side in the same system of belief with the 
Christian doctrines than the dawn continues 
to exist side by side with the noon-day light, 
or the acorn exists side by side with the oak, 
or the physical organization of infancy or 
youth continues to exist along with that of 
the mature and fully developed man. There 
is, therefore, we conclude, no such thing as 
a natural religion distinct from revealed reli- 
gion, but Christianity is natural religion 
transmuted into revealed. 

I may remark, in conclusion, that the fore- 
going line of thought enables us to see clearly 
the utility and importance of the study of the 
pre-Christian religions. If we would discover 
how much of our religious knowledge we owe 
to Christianity, and how much it is possible to 
derive from other sources ; in other words, if 
we would estimate aright the immense intel- 
lectual and spiritual debt the world owes to 
Christianity, the only satisfactory course is 
to go back and see what man’s religious 
knowledge actually was before Christianity 
appeared in the world. If, living as we do 
in the light of Christianity, we try to accom- 
plish the same result simply by analyzing our 
present religious knowledge, and setting off 
so much as contributed by nature and reason; 
and so much by the Christian revelation, we 
shall attempt an all but impossible feat. For 
what appears to us now as the independent 
utterance of reason, is often only an un- 
suspected expression of Christian thought. 
Christianity has, in many subtle and imper- 
ceptible ways, leavened with its own spirit 
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the thought and life of man. It has not | 
only converted the most advanced members | 
of the human family to the belief of its 
doctrines, but, by its gradual, silent opera- 
tion through the long lapse of ages, it has 
intertwined itself with our whole intellectual | 
and social life, infused its tone of thought | 
and sentiment into our literature and art, | 
insensibly modified our philosophical notions | 
and our ideas, opinions, principles of judg- 
ment, on a thousand questions where its in- | 
fluence cannot be directly traced. Even | 
those who disown or disbelieve Christianity | 
are often its unconscious debtors. Men of | 
the modern world, they are born into its | 
spirit, and ‘hat is greatly what Christianity 
has made it. Christian ideas are in the air. 
We draw them in with our daily breath, and 
cannot choose but receive them into our in- 
tellectual nature. Thus it is quite possible 
that men may lie under unacknowledged obli- 
gations to Christianity of the deepest kind, 
and that they may be crediting to inde- 
pendent inquiry what is indirectly traceable 
to a Christian source. It is true, indeed, 
that the facts from which the doctrines of 
natural religion are supposed to be drawn, 
the phenomena of nature, the physical and 
moral constitution of man, and the like, are 


open to our observation ; and it might seem 
quite a possible thing to examine their import 
apart from the teaching of Christianity, and 
to determine what conclusions can logically 
be gathered from them. Can we not read 
the Book of Nature by itself, and tell what it 
says, quite irrespectively of what we learn 


from the Book of Revelation? We may, 
indeed, try to do so; but it is to be remem- 
bered that we read the Book of Nature with 
Christian eyes ; we bring to the study of it 
minds imbued more or less with Christian 
ideas, and are extremely apt to read between 
the lines, to see in it what we only bring. 
We do not and cannot accurately distinguish 
between that which nature teaches and that 
which nature only recalls or suggests. Con- 
template nature in a Christian spirit, and the 
whole world will seem to speak to you of the 
being and love of the Father in heaven ; the 
bounteous earth will tell of His goodness 
and the radiant skies of His purity and 
righteousness ; there will be a symbol of His 
tenderness in the soft waning lights of even- 
ing and a vision of His glory in the solemn 
splendours of the nightly heavens. Having 
in our minds the idea of the personal, loving, 
gracious God of Christianity, in whom we 
and all things live and move and have our 





being, we shall seem to find proofs of Him 


everywhere. And so indeed we do; but it is 
only as we find suggestions of a dearly-loved 


| friend in everything that pertained to him, 


in the room he occupied, or the chair on 
which he sat, in a scrap of his handwriting, 
or in a trifling ornament, or article of dress 
he was accustomed to wear. The reason 
why these things are tous a revelation of the 
man, bring up to us vividly his person, cha- 
racter, views, feelings, ways of thinking and 
acting, is, not that they themselves prove all 
this, contain anything from which an indif- 
ferent observer could argue out or demon- 
strate the existence and character of our 
friend, but simply that we read them with an 
already informed and sympathetic mind, in 
the light of knowledge from other sources ; 
and so we seem to see in them what we only 
bring to them. In like manner coming to 
the study of nature with the ideas of God 
which Christianity has taught us already, in 
our minds, it is easy to ascribe to it a signi- 
ficance which it does not possess, and to de- 
rive from it, as apparent conclusions of 
natural religion, what are really notions super- 
induced on it from our Christian knowledge. 
Thus, as it would be easy to show, much of 
the so-called science of natural theology is 
not its own legitimate property. Many of 
its ideas concerning the being and attributes 
of God and His relations to the world are 
simply unconscious borrowings from Christian 
thought—Christianity with Christ left out. 
To find out what and how much the “ light 
of nature” really does teach, or what is the 
utmost which, independently of Christianity, 
man can attain, the true way is to go back 
to pre-Christian times and examine what he 
actually did attain. We must retrace the 
steps of humanity in its religious progress, 
and discover by the aid of historic research 
what was then the range and content of man’s 
religious knowledge, what his ideas concern- 
ing God and duty, what his speculations as 
to the origin and meaning of life and the 
mystery of evil that broods over it, and what 
his hopes and anticipations, dim or clear, as 
to that awful other world which lies beyond 
the veil. In short, instead of wasting time 
in trying to divest ourselves of the conditions 
of Christian thought, and by studying nature 
with un-Christian eyes to create a spurious 
science of natural theology, the far more 
satisfactory method is to recur at once to the 
ages when men knew no more than what 
nature teaches, and ask what were the reli- 
gious ideas they possessed? ‘The only 
genuine and useful natural theology is the 
science of the religions before Christ. 
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ALL IN A GARDEN FAIR. 


By WALTER BESANT, AvuTHoR oF “ ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN,” 
«Tor CHAPLAIN OF THE FLEET,” ETC. 


CHAPTER IV.—-A NEW SHAME, 


sh... time came when they must leave 
school and begin work. ‘They were now 
fifteen years of age, and tall lads, who might 
have passed for seventeen. There is a House 
in the City—Brimage and Waring’s—whose 
offices are situated in the square of Great 
St. Simon Apostle, where there is the Dutch 
Church, and at the London and the St. 
Katherine Docks. It is a House in the silk 
trade, which has a long and splendid history, 
and employs an immense quantity of clerks, 
workmen, porters, carters, and people of all 
kinds: and it has branches and agencies in the 
far East, and in France. The grey-headed men 
who draw large salaries, or have a share in the 
profits, have been in the House since they 
were boys. They entered as clerks, ambi- 
tious rising clerks. There are, also, grey- 
headed men who entered with them as clerks, 
without ambition, hopeless clerks, who began 
to copy letters and add up, and are doing 
the same thing still, and draw, some of them, 
as much as two hundred pounds a year, and 
live at Stepney, or Pentonville, or, it may be, 
happy Hoxton. Allen’s father began as an 
ambitious clerk in this House, but he went 
out of it and set up for himself, as do most 
ambitious clerks who love to be their own 
masters. 

It was natural, therefore, that Allen’s 
mother should apply to the partners of this 
House in her son’s behalf. They promised 
to receive him, and they informed the widow 
that the boy should be favourably looked 
after. 

By good fortune, Will also got into the 
same Firm at the same time, so that the two 
boys, who had so long trudged together back- 
wards and forwards to school, now went to the 
City and back by the same train, sat beside 
each other at the same desk, and took their 
dinners together for ninepence at the same 
luncheon-bar. 

As for Tommy, he was, of course, taken 
into his uncle’s office. 

But on the evening before Allen’s duties 
began, his mother begged him to stay at 
home with her. She had something to tell 
him. She was a woman born to be comely, 
smiling, and contented, but fate had been 
against her. _ The memory of past misfortune 
and the pinch of present poverty had taken 
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the sunshine out of her face, which was gener- 
ally hard, except when her eyes fell upon 
the boy. For in him was her only hope. A 
daughter of the City, too, who knew of no 
other life for a man than to go off “to busi- 
ness” every morning, and to make himself 
a position. What her husband had tried to 
do, her son would succeed in doing. 

The thing she had to tell was so dreadful 
that, when she began to tell it, she fell into 
passionate sobbing and crying, such as Allen 
had never seen before. 

““Why, mother,” he said, “ if it distresses 
you, do not tell me.” 

“It is about your father,” she cried. “ Oh! 
Allen—Allen—I must tell you about your 
father at last.” 

“ But I know, mother, without your telling. 
He failed in business, and he died, and we 
have been very poor ever since. You see, 
I know. But never mind, mother, I will 
make you rich again.” 

“No!” she said, bursting into fresh tears. 
“There is a great deal more. The worst 
remains to be told. Listen, Allen. He 
had a partner—a man named Stephens— 
Engledew and Stephens was the Firm, with 
offices in Laburnum Court, Threadneedle 
Street. Iknew John Stephens before I knew 
your father. Yes; I knew John when we were 
boy and girl together, and before he became 
a bad man. Sometimes I think that he did 
it out of revenge when he did it, because he 
asked me once to marry him, and I refused. 
But he went on being friendly, and I never 
suspected—never. A bad man—a bad 
man.” 

She paused and wiped her eyes. 

“Remember, Allen, always remember, that 
there never was any one like your father for 
honour and rectitude, which made it all the 
worse. And his only fault was that he 
believed other people to be as honourable 
as himself. As for his partner, he trusted 
him entirely ; whatever Stephens told him he 
believed. And, oh! the things which that 
man told him. ” . 


“Go on, mother,” said Allen gravely. 
“My dear, I have always intended to tell 
you about the wickedness of this man as a 


warning to you. But I cannot. You must 
guess his wickedness when you hear about 
other men, as you grow older. Whatever 
you hear of treachery and lies and wicked 
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profligacy, remember that Stephens, your 
father’s partner, was worse. I think there 
never was, since the world began, a man so 
horribly—so incredibly wicked.” The poor 
woman’s experience of vice was, to be sure, 
confined to this one example, so that pos- 
sibly there was some exaggeration. But 
Allen was not in a critical mood. He per- 
ceived that something had to be told him, 
much more painful than anything that had 
gone before. “One day,” his mother con- 
tinued, “ your father did not come home at 
his usual time. I waited for him till past nine 
o'clock. Then I was frightened, and I put 
on my things and took an omnibus to town 
to see if anything had happened. It was ten 
o’clock when I got to the City, and all the 
offices were closed, and the streets empty. 
But in my husband’s office the gas was burn- 
ing, the door was unlocked, and I found 
him—oh! my dear husband! oh! my poor 
husband !—sitting at his table with papers 
before him, and on his white face, as he 
lifted it when I opened the door, I saw 
despair.” 

She hid her face in her hands. The tears 
ran down Allen’s face, but he said nothing. 
What word of comfort could the boy find to 
say? 

“Without a word of warning, Allen, the 
blow had fallen. Stephens had run away, 
leaving a letter in which he confessed all. 
Your father was ruined.” 

“‘ What had he—Stephens—done, mother?” 

“TI donot know. That is, I knew once, 
because theytold me.. But I have forgotten, 
i know no longer. He had robbed all the 
money, he had borrowed more in the name 
of the Firm ; everything was gone, credit as 
well as money. Your father’s good name 
was gone; no one, he said, would ever 
believe that he knew nothing of the frauds— 
think of the word fraud—the frauds perpe- 
trated by his partner ; ruin and disgrace were 
before him, very likely :. most likely, he said, 
a criminal prosecution and a prison, Think 
of that, Allen. Oh! boy, you have won- 
dered why your mother never laughed ; she 
can never laugh again, because of that 
night. All these things he told me in a 
quiet, cold way, without any anger or any 
hope, so that I knew his heart was quite 
broken. Presently, it was then half-past 
eleven, he kissed me—oh! God of mercy, 
it was the last kiss he would ever give me, 
my dear—my good—my noble husband— 
and he bade me leave him, because he had 
much to do, and I must go home and think 
of the child. Who was I that I should dis- 





obey him at such a moment? I left him, 
my dear. Oh! I left him. I went home 
and I waited all night long beside your 
cradle, but he did not come home all night 
long—what a night!” She stopped with a 
kind of spasm. 

Allen sprang to his feet and began to 
walk up and down the room. 

“Mother! goon. Tell me all.” 

“ He never came home any more, They 
brought me a letter in the morning. He 
said that he could have borne poverty with 
me, but not shame. He could see no way 
of escape, he could find no means of 
proving that he knew nothing of the frauds 
which had been committed by his partner in 
his name. That he had written to every- 
body concerned stating the truth, and that 
as Heaven had taken from him what was 
dearer than life, he would give up that too, 
and he prayed that it might be forgiven him, 
and that God’s blessing would rest upon us, 
his wife and innocent boy. And then— 
Allen—Allen—he destroyed himself.” 

She was silent. She had told all there 
was to tell. 

“Now you know, poor boy. It will not 
make you happier to know it. At the office 
where you go to-morrow everybody knows. 
Sir Charles knows about it. I suppose that 
all the village knows.” 

“Everybody, except me,” 
bitterly. 

“ And now you too know. But, Allen, 
there was a meeting of the creditors, and— 
and—the people who had been robbed, 
And they passed a resolution that they be- 
lieved Mr. Engledew was free from any 
guilty knowledge in his partner’s frauds. 
And they, offered a reward for John 
Stephens’s apprehension.” = 

“ And did they catch him?” 

“No! he was never heard of afterwards. 
We may suppose that he is dead. Something 
dreadful is sure to have happened to such 
aman. I hope,” she added then, witha 
little hesitation, as if she was not quite satis- 
fied with the honesty of her wish, “I hope 
that he repented before he died. But, no 
doubt,” she cheered up a little, “he died 
unrepentant and went to his own place.” 

Allen threw his arms about his mother's 
neck and kissed her. Then he went out, 
put on his hat, and made for the forest. 
The evening was warm and light. As he 
passed the cottage he saw Claire in the garden 
alone. Her father, as usual, was hunting the 
common slug among the lettuces. 

« Claire,” he whispered, “ come with me.” 


said Allen 


while 
must ¢ 
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She ran out and took his hand. They ran 
together across the meadow beyond which 
the forest begins. 

When they came to thé trees and were 
hidden among the branches, Allen stopped. 

“ Oh, Claire,” he cried, but his voice failed, 
and he burst into cries and tears, 

“Allen, what is it? You are going into 
the City to-morrow to make your fortune, and 
you are not happy? Will was with us half 
an hour ago. He was full of delight.” 

“Claire, I want the earth to open and 
swallow me,” said Allen. “I wish I had never 
been born. I wish I was dead.” 

“ Please, Allen, tell me why.” 

He told her, in as few words as he could 
find, the substance of his mother’s story. 

“To-morrow,” he said, “ I have to go into 
the City and into the office where they all 
know me. They will say, ‘Is this the son 
of the man who was bankrupt, and who, 
because he might have been accused of 
dreadful things, killed himself ?’” 

“Poor Allen!” The girl was only twelve 
years old, but she knew already the simple 
arts by which women become ministering 
angels. ‘‘ Poor Allen! Do you think that 


any of the three or four who know will care 
to speak or to think of such a thing? As if 


it was your father’s fault! As if it was your 
fault! You may be proud of your father, 
Allen, not ashamed. I have heard Sir Charles 
say that there was no more honourable man 
in the City of London. Allen, dear, don’t 
cry, I have known—why, we have all known 
this all along, but no one thinks the worse of 
you for it. How can they? Come, let us go 
back to my father. Tell him that you are 
going into the City to-morrow for the first 
time—to make your fortune.” 

“T hate the City,” cried the boy passion- 
ately. “It has robbed my father of his for- 
tune and his good name; it has robbed my 
mother of her happiness ; what will it take 
from me?” 

“Come, Allen,” said Claire, “ come to my 
father : he will comfort you.” 

Despite the philosopher’s consolations, it 
was with downcast eyes and shameful heart 
that Allen went into the City for the first time, 
while Will looked as if he, for his part, 
must dance and sing for joy that the time for 
action had arrived. 

“Remember, Allen,” he said in the train, 
“they think that we are just a couple of 

oys from school who know nothing but to 
copy letters. Wait a bit. They will find us 
out after a time, and then we shall make our 
Way. Don’t be afraid, old boy.” 





All day long Allen went about his work 
expecting to hear some allusions to his 
father’s fall and suicide. Yet no one said 
anything about it, for the simple reason that 
the whole thing was forgotten, save by one or 
two. This forgetting of things is a natural 
event which people concerned in events 
which should be forgotten do not consider 
or expect. I met the other day a clergyman 
whom I had not seen since old days at Cam- 
bridge. He accosted me with something like 
a maidenly blush, saying, “They acknow- 
ledged afterwards that it was all. my hand- 
writing.” For some time I could not under- 
stand what he meant. Then I remembered 
that he had been plucked for Classical 
Honours. It was twenty years ago, but he 
still imagined that everybody was talking of 
it. This was exactly the case with Allen 
Engledew. Nobody cared any longer to re- 
member the misfortunes of his father. They 
were buried, and will only be exhumed again 
when, if ever, Allen is talked about for other 
things, and then men will rake up the story 
and quote it in order to reduce by a measur- 
able quantity the greatness of the new man. 
Who on earth cared about the father of a 
boy clerk, and whether he shot himself or 
hanged himself or disposed of himself in any 
other fashion ? 

“What is it, Allen?” asked Will, when 
they were coming home. “Why have you 
been looking so blue all day? I call it jolly. 
Why, we are at work at last. Don’t you like 
the lookout? I think it is splendid. Once 
we get our chance we shall go ahead. Did 
you see the old gentleman who got down 
from his carriage? That is the senior part- 
ner. He has got a town house ata place 
called Lancaster Gate, and a country house 
in Hampshire, and he’s a Member of Parlia- 
ment. We shall have our carriages and be 
Members of Parliament too. But what's the 
matter, Allen?” 

He saw Allen’s eyes were flooded, and he 
was fain to hide his tears in the old school- 
boy fashion—with his knuckles. 

“Tell me, Will,” he said, “ do you know— 
did any one ever tell you, howmy father died ?” 

* Poor old boy,” said Will, “ you are think- 
ing of that.” 

“T only heard last night. My mother told 
me.” 

“Why, Allen, it was nearly fifteen years 
ago. ‘Think no more about it. Of course 
we know. It was his partner’s fault. Every- 
body knows that. Cheer up, oldchap. Let's 
go and tell Claire about the City. You shall 
tell her about the golden pavement—that’s 
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all in your line—and I'll tell her about the 
turtle soup we had for dinner, all for nine- 
pence, eh? at a luncheon-bar, after we'd 
danced on the pavement and filled our 
pockets with nuggets. That’s in my line. 
Hooray! Who wouldn’t be in Brimage and 
Waring’s? Whata lucky pairweare! I say, 
Allen, partners always, man; no quarrelling 
between us two. We’re brothers, we are. 
You and I will go up the ladder together. 
Don’t you feel as if you were ready for the 
second rung ?” 

They shook hands and Allen cheered up. 

“ And Tommy?” he asked. 

“Tommy shall be only a first cousin,” 
replied Will. 


CHAPTER V.—THE CONFESSIONS OF A 
PHILOSOPHER. 


Tuey still spent their evenings at the 
cottage, and they still continued their read- 
ings. But the schoolboy days were past ; 
their guide began to put serious books into 
their hands. His library was not large, but 
he could borrow of a compatriot, a book- 
seller in Soho. He therefore introduced the 
boys to such writers as Chateaubriand, 
Prosper Mérimée, Alexis de Tocqueville, 
Victor Hugo, Lamartine, Alfred de Musset, 
Béranger, and he made certain sparing use 
of the older writers, such as Montaigne, 
Rabelais, Molitre, Marot, and the great 
tragedians. The boys read these works 
before they read any English literature at all. 
They knew, which is strange, Béranger before 
they knew Shakespeare, and Victor Hugo 
before Milton. They did a great deal of 
massive reading in those years, and acquired 
a vast quantity of ideas. 

When the boys got promotion, which came 
in due course, and when it was found that 
they knew French and could write it, and 
were consequently rewarded with salaries 
which gave them money to spend, Allen 
began to buy books. Every boy who loves 
reading knows the joy of seeing his shelf fill 
up and overflow into other shelves, until a 
whole bookcase is filled up—yea, even a 


_ whole house, a house of the largest size. And 


then he began to plough his delightful way 
through the English poets. Yet the inter- 
ruption to reading caused by the eight hours 


‘ of work at his desk was very grievous to 


him. And he made no friends among his 
fellow clerks. 

“Out of the boy who is always reading,” 
said Hector to himself, “comes, if he is 
properly looked after, the man who writes.” 

He watched the boy more carefully. -He 





saw that Allen now neglected his French 
books and read nothing but English, and 
principally English poetry. 

He observed that the boy would go away 
by himself into the forest, bookin hand. He 
followed him and saw him, alone as he 
thought, reading aloud and declaiming. He 
began to wonder what, if anything, would come 
of it. And he congratulated himself on his 
own teaching, because in one thing he was 
successful—he had made both boys ambi 
tious. 

If you consider, you will find that every 
Frenchman knows, what few Englishmen 
ever learn, that what one man has done 
another can do. He therefore respects him 
self as much as he respects the great men ol 
history. ‘The magnanimity of Scipio, the 
heroism of Horatius, the wisdom of Cato, the 
eloquence of Demosthenes, the genius o 
Hannibal—all these qualities may, he thinks, 
be united in himself. These boys had learned 
the same lesson. They believed in them- 
selves. 

The time passed by. While it improved the 
appearance of the young, it played tricks, 
as usual, with the middle-aged. Time did 
not knock out Hector’s teeth, nor make him 
bald, nor did it cripple his legs, nor did it 
put chalk stones in his knuckles, as he does 
to some unfortunates ; but it turned his once 
black hair into a creamy white, beard and 
all, which made him resemble one @ 
the Seven Sages, but I do not know which 
They all had white hair, white beards, and 
bright eyes ;. they also had, I am sure, deep 
and sweet voices like this man, their suc 
cessor. 

Time, also, made Will a great strong fellow 
of six feet, with broad shoulders and sturdy 
limbs, as comely a lad as one may look to 
see anywhere. Allen was of slighter build, 
and he had already at eighteen acquired the 
stoop of those who read. His features were 
regular, his eyes full and lustrous. With a 
young man’s regard for appearance he carried 
an eye-glass, but in his pocket lay the glasses 
with which he read and wrote. 

On Will’s face was written the brave 
resolve to succeed; on Allen’s a curious, 
triumphant look, as of one who has already 
succeeded. Will’s face was generally grav¢, 
because, though many resolve to succett, 
few carry out that resolution. Many long 
travel on the same road as Dick Whittingto?, 
but cannot find their way. Yet the air 
London is charged with the stories of thos 
who have succeeded: the pavement is wom 
with the steps of those who have succeed 
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He would get on, somehow; he must find 
out the way, sometime. 

Allen never felt any doubt or despondency 
at all. He held his head high, as one who 
has already succeeded ; his eyes were trium- 
phant ; he was a young conqueror, because 
in imagination he had already succeeded, 
and because the success of which he dreamed 
can be won at a single bound, and because 
it is success in a line in which there are not 
many rivals, and because ‘it is success of a 
kind not desired by the practical. 

We have not forgotten Olinthus. He had 
long since left them, yet he lived in the 
village and was still one of them. His 
future looked bright ; his uncle had already 
promoted him to a place of some trust; he 
thought the way was clear before him. In 
person he had not attained quite to the pro- 
portions of Apollo, his lines being laid for 
strength rather than for grace. Compared with 
the other two he was like a Portsmouth 
wherry laid up in Haslar Creek beside a 
racing yacht; he was short and thickset. In 
order to prevent him from repining, and by 
way of compensation—kind Nature is always 
dealing out compensation and making up for 
things—he was endowed at the outset with 
an excellent opinion of his own beauty, 
abilities, and attractions. He “ fancied him- 
self” as much as Narcissus, and had there been 
anywhere in the Forest a clear fountain, Iam 
satisfied that he would have imitated that self- 
conscious shepherd, perhaps to his own undo- 
ing. Besides this, he wasa young man possessed 
of great good-humour and natural amiability. 
These excellent qualities shone, visible to all 
observers, on his large, round, shiny face, 
wreathed in perpetual smiles. Few things 
conduce to make a man uniformly cheerful 
more than a good opinion of himself. Wives 
should remember this fact and foster such an 
opinion, especially on days when contentment 
is wanted for the cold mutton and herbs. 
Upon his cards was written his really magni- 
ficent name, Mr. Olinthus Gallaway ; but 
to his friends and all who love him he will 
ever remain plain Tommy. 

Hector no longer treated them as boys— 
they were young men with whom he could 
converse as equals. They were men—he 
could reveal himself in his true light. He 
could even confess his sentiments on the 
kature of his occupation. 

“To-morrow,” he said sorrowfully, one 
day towards the end of January, “to-morrow 
{ return to my classes. You think, then, 
pethaps, that I love them—my classes— 
dein? Listen! I will tell you a thing. 





I abhor them.” He spread out both his 
hands in the attitude of detestation. “I 
shrink from them. If it were not for Claire, 
I would jump out of this frying-pan, which 
scorches and broils—yes, still, after twenty 
years and more—into the fire, which burns. 
I would cross the Channel. I would goto the 
gendarmerie of Calais. I would say—‘ Be- 
hold me! it is Philipon, the man of the 
Barricades ; you would have sent him to 
Cayenne. He gives himself up, he sur- 
renders ; send him, then, to exile.’ Yes, 
my friends, but for Claire, who would weep, 
I would brave the danger of the voyage, I 
would be a convict with my brethren.” 

He forgot that the Empire which would 
have sent him there was gone, and that there 
was no more any reason why he should go to 
Cayenne atall, even if he did land at Calais. 
But the habit of regarding himself still as a 
refugee was too strong. Everybody knew, of 
course, that he was a French exile; it was 
rumoured that an immense price had been 
set upon his head, and it was believed that 
the Emperor—while Sedan was yet afar off— 
had often declared that he should know no 
rest till Hector Philipon was in a dungeon. 

“Behold,” he went on to the astonished 
boys, “the irony of fate! I, who love 
all women, because they are women ; I who 
would believe them faultless—have to spend 
my life in finding out the faults of unde- 
veloped woman—Girl. I would give them no- 
thing but pleasure, yet I give them continual 
pain. It seemed to me, at first, incredible. 
Dionysius certainly became a schoolmaster, 
but he had alleviations. He was allowed to 
teach boys. He could therefore flog them, 
whip them, beat them, reward them with good 
strokes of foot and hand. You cannot beat 
—Girl. You may not throw books at—Girl. 
You must not suffer yourself to grow angry 
with—Girl. If you do, she laughs; she re- 
joices ; she triumphs. Such, my friend,. is 
the true disposition of Girl.” 

On the subject of Girl he was eloquent, 
even after twenty years of teaching. Time, 
the great consoler, could not reconcile him 
with his occupation. 

“T was at first,” he said, “ unhappy and 
huthiliated. I felt as if my goddess had been 
torn from me. But an inspiration—no doubt 
from her—made me separate Woman—whom 
I love—from Girl—whom I abhor. I re- 
gained my divinity. Woman smiled and 
became once more the giver of love and joy. 
As for Girl, she is not Woman at all. Sheis 
not like her in any respect. Woman has a 
figure to ravish the beholder’s eyes; Girl is 
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bony and makes her elbows to be felt. 
Woman thinks always in kindness; Girl 
nourishes hatred. Woman is confident of 
herself; Girl is jealous and suspicious. Wo- 
man inspires poetry ; Girl has no imagination. 
When Woman puts on dress she becomes a 
Parisienne ; Girl puts on dress and remains— 
Girl. Woman always tries to please; Girl, 
never. £n fin, she is not Woman. : She is, 
if you please, caterpillar, grub, chrysalis. 
Can one love a chrysalis ? 

“‘ Again, can one love a creature who can- 
not learn the verb irregular, who steals her 
exercises, copies her translation, and looks 
over her neighbour’s shoulders at the dictée, 
who even makes grimaces—figure to yourself 
a Venus making grimaces; who pinches— 
yes, pinches—her companions? I under- 
stand the prudence of French mothers who 
confide their girls to the care of nuns, It is 
best that men should not behold the chrysalis. 
But I am unhappy no longer. I have 
returned to my old worship. 1 say, ‘ This is 
not Woman ; this is Girl.’” 


These revolutionary sentiments were not 
uttered in the presence of his daughter. 
Claire knew that her father regarded his 
pupils with feelings which admitted of no 
favouritism, except that of the least dislike. 


But she did. not know, and would not have 
understood, the distinction which he drew 
between Girl and Woman. He spoke also 
of graver things, of the Great Revolution, 
and her daughters, and of what they mean. 

“TI was born,” he said, “when the Bour- 
bons, who had learned nothing and forgotten 
nothing, had been back for ten years. I 
have conversed with many who remembered 
the beginning of the Revolution. Some of 
them had not forgotten its ideas and its 
phrases ; they spoke still—though it was not 
the time for such words—of the Sovereign 
People, the Rights of Man, and oppressed 
Humanity. To them a Priest was an accursed 
hypocrite; a King was a sanguinary tyrant ; 
and the voice of the People was the voice 
of God. 

“They were phrases—yes, phrases. Yet, 
remember, before the Revolution there were 
no people, there was only a mob. Do on 
know what La Bruyére said ? 

“«* T see certain wild animals scattered over 
the fields ; black, livid, burnt by the sun, 
bound to the earth. They have an articu- 
late voice, and when they rise on their feet, 
they show a human form and are, in fact, 
men.’ 

“It was a great thing to have made a 
people out of a herd—a flock. When the 





people found out themselves they began to 
dream greater things. I, too, my friends, 
being young and generous, dreamed with the 
others, and told my dream.” 

His voice sank and he went on talking, as 
if to himself, in deep musical tone. 

“ The world for mankind. Yes—for whom 
else should it be? But they made mistakes, 
They talked of the Rights of Man. Yet the 
weak must be defeated. Is that a Right?’ 
There must also be rich and-«poor. Is ita 
Right—to be poor? They talked of the 
Voice of the People and the Voice of God. 
How is one to recognise that Voice? I 
have sought for it, but I have never been 
able to hear it. Is the utterer of that Voice 
perchance a priest? Or if the people were to 
speak would they ask for more than sleep 
and idleness, with dancing, and feasting, and 
love-making? Is that the Voice of God? 

“ They told us that the people are full of 
generous aspirations. There have been four 
Revolutions, I do not remember any gene- 
rous deeds or noble thoughts from the crowd, 
There have been guillotine and hanging @ & 
lanterne, with pikes and heads upon them and 
barricades. But I do not remember to have 
heard of mercy or forgiveness, or any virtue 
at all. Wherefore I now think that noble 
thoughts descend not to the ignorant and 
the unlearned.” 

The young men listened without interrupt- 
ing. 

“When a man gets the idea of humanity 
into his head it never leaves him. Never, 
never. He is henceforth doomed to think 
of his brother-man. To comprehend, even 
but a little, humanity is to fill the brain. 
As for us, we meant well, but we hoped too 
much from governments. That is the mis- 
take we always make ; the thing we search 
for lies at our feet, we may stoop and pick it 
up, but we expect a government to do it for 
us. The Republic follows the Empire, yet the 
people remain the same, for even a Republic 
brings us no nearer the dream.” 

“Yet if it is a noble dream,” 
“‘ you would not have it die.” 

“Tt cannot die.” 

“ Will you tell us what it is—the dream?” 
asked Allen. 

“No. There are some things, such as this 
dream, which cannot be taught and must be 
found out. It may be found by both of you, 
but it will be in different forms.” 


said Will, 


About this time a grievous doubt and per 
plexity fell upon the philosopher. He asked 
himself whether he had done right in putting 
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into the heads of these young men knowledge 
of all kinds which might only make them dis- 
contented. He was wrong to doubt. Dis- 
content hurts no young man unless it is ac- 
companied by laziness, when it is the Devil. 
As for knowledge, there is no position which 
is not rendered happier by its possession. I 
once knew a man whose business it was to 
tramp from office to office selling pens and 
books ; in the evening he read and taught 
himself all kinds of things. His life was 
hallowed by his evenings, I have known 
a waiter who read the Saturday Review 
regularly and was a happy waiter; and I 
once knew a policeman who found food for 
thought when on his beat by recollections of 
Herbert Spencer. He was a contented 
policeman. 

“‘ My daughter,” he asked, “have I done 
well?” 

Claire did not know exactly what he 
meant and therefore replied, in general terms, 
“ that he always did well.” 

“Have I done well,” he repeated, “ for 
these young men? There is not a better 
educated couple of young men in London, 
yet they are only clerks, and may remain 
servants all their lives unless they get a 
chance. Fate is sometimes malignant. They 
may never get the chance. Yet I cannot 
believe that these two boys, who know so 
much and can think and reason, will remain 
where they are.” 

One day a Thought came to him. It was 
a half-holiday, and he was gardening among 
his lettuces, clad in the blue blouse which pro- 
tected his shirt front and white waistcoat. It 
was a Thought so great, so splendid, so mag- 
nificent, that for the moment it intoxicated 
him and he reeled to and fro as one who had 
drunk strong drink. When he partly re- 
covered from this first shock his Thought 
flared up in his brain like an electric light, as 
bright as a little sun or two, insomuch that he 
was blinded by its splendour. It took him half 
an hour, or thereabouts, to recover his sight, 
and then his cabbages looked every one like 
a great Koh-i-noor diamond, so bright was 
the splendour of this Thought. Next, the 
thought began to bellow in his ear, like the 
roar of cannons, or the blast of brazen 
trumpets, with the clashing of cymbals, the 
beating of big drums, and the musical roll 
of mighty organs, and all the time as bright 
as before. Finally, the Thought, still in this 
intense light and amid this unearthly instru- 
mental clang, flew at him, banged him from 
side to side, shook him to and tro, thwacked 
him on the shoulder, buffeted him on either 





cheek, and finally doubled him up so. that he 
fell backwards into the wheel-barrow among 
the cabbage-stalks, and weeds, and dead 
leaves—an undignified situation for one who 
never forgot his dignity. 

All really great Thoughts are thus masterful 
when they first seek to possessa man. The 
history of great Thoughts is, in fact, one of 
the few really important subjects which * 
remain to be written. The case of Peter 
the Hermit, for instance, may be com- 
pared with that of Hector Philipon. . Peter’s 
Thought came to him one night in his 
cell. He wrongly received it as if it was 
a diabolical visitation, or the. result of 
indigestion, and he wrestled with it all 
through the night but met defeat and dis- 
comfiture, and was found in the morning 
by a brother hermit,—who had _ peacefully 
slept through the whole of the combat, 
dreaming of nothing but lentils, and beans, 
and pulse —fairly doubled up, limp and 
shattered, a thread-paper, all the conceit 
knocked out ofhim, and in the disposition of 
his shattered frame like unto a cocked hat. 
The story was published in the last century by 
Mr. Dicey, of Northampton, in a chap book, 
illustrated by a curious cut showing the holy 
man on a shutter after the clapper-clawing of 
the Thought. Christopher Columbus, on. the 
other hand, made no resistance, but obeyed 
at once, and allowed the Thought to take 
possession like a bailiff. In his case it was 
a voice which called, a finger which pointed, 
a hand which pushed, day and night, so 
that he could never rest, never sleep, never 
sit down, never speak of anything unless in 
obedience to the perpetual admonition of 
that Thought. As was Christopher, so was 
our Hector. Heaccepted the Thought after 
the briefest resistance, and allowed it hence- 
forth to guide and rule him. 

If that Thought had not come to Hector 
Philipon this history would never have been 
written. If that Thought had not seized him 
one knows not what lives of discontent, un- 
satisfied desire, and thwarted ambition might 
have been the lot of these two clerks, And 
yet they do not know the history of this 
supreme moment, this wrestling and defeat. 
One can hardly guess in what words, did they 
know it, their gratitude could be expressed. 


CHAPTER VI.—THE TYRANNY OF THE 
THOUGHT. 


M. Puitrpon, therefore, as soon as he 
recovered consciousness, submitted to the 
domination of the Thought. It was, in fact, 
the wisest thing he could do, and he was 
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rewarded presently by falling into an ecstasy 
or rapture which carried him out of himself 
for the space of ten days. This is a thing 
which happens to none but the most exalted 
souls. During this period he conversed not 
at all with any one. It was the last fortnight 
of the summer vacation when this strange 
thing befell him. 

Claire first observed the strangeness of it 
at dinner. Her father took the meal without 
a word, answering when he was addressed, 
but advancing no remark or proposition of 
any kind. After dinner he went into the 
garden and walked up and down the lawn. 
The boys came as usual and spoke to him, 
but he shook his head, and they joined Claire 
in her own room, wondering. 

“‘ What is it, Claire?” they asked. . 

“TI do not know. He says nothing ; he is 
quite silent. I have never known him like 
this before.” 

Then Allen plucked up courage and went 
out upon the lawn again. 

“ Are you ill, sir?” he asked. 

M. Philipon stopped. “Not ill,” he re- 
plied, lifting eyes which were troubled. 
“There is nothing the matter. Do not 
speak to me just yet.” Then his Thought 
overpowered him again, and he spread out 
his hands with a gesture of impatience and 
resumed his solitary walk. 

The three within spoke in whispers. Night 
fell, but he was still walking, and took no 
heed, as if it mattered not to him whether it 
was night or day. Claire played something, 
but it did not seem to rouse him. At ten 
the boys went away, but he did not return 
their good night. Then Claire came and 
took him by the hand, and led him into the 
house unresisting. Presently she gave him a 
candle and told him to go to bed; and in 
the middle of the night she woke up and 
heard him walking up and down his room, 

This kind of conduct, repeated the next 
day, and for several days afterwards, gave his 
daughter and his friends the greatest uneasi- 
ness. He was not ill; he took his breakfast 
and dinner exactly as usual, but he did not 
talk, nor did he read, nor did he work in the 
garden. He was not unhappy, because as 
he walked about he smiled or laughed, and 
waved his hands cheerfully, yet with mystery, 
because no one could interpret that gesture. 

In fact, he was wholly absorbed and domi- 
nated by the Thought, which, as he now 
quite clearly perceived, was not only power- 
ful beyond all belief, but also full of grace, 
and like a goddess for inexpressible beauty, 
and moreover a stupendous Thought. So stu- 





pendous did it seem to him, that it loomed 
before his wondering eyes as a Thought more 
wonderful than had ever before been vouch- 
safed unto men. 

“It is,” he might have said, enumerat- 
ing other great Thoughts for purposes of 
comparison, in this communion and silent 
meditation, in this rapture of his mind, “it 
is a greater Thought than that of Peter the 
Hermit, who yet did a considerable stroke 
of business with his; it is greater than that 
of Christopher Columbus, because he only 
doubled mankind, and therefore multiplied 
our troubles ; it is greater than the Thought 
of him who proposed by means of steam 
to divide every kilométre by a thousand; 
greater than the Thought of the man who, 
with an electric wire, abolished space alto- 
gether, so that people can go on quarrelling 
at opposite ends of the world; greater than 
the Thought of the man who proposed to send 
letters for a penny; greater even than that 
of him who discovered how to abolish pain 
and to let a man sleep while surgeons saw off 
his leg—yea, to suffer even the martyr to 
dream of heaven while they toast him ona 
gridiron and perforate him with red-hot irons. 
Until I find words to express this Thought I 
am dumb. I cannot speak of anything else, 
and of this I have not yet learned to speak.” 

In fact, M. Philipon was looking for 
words, and as yet no words came into his 
mind which were at all adequate to express 
the gravity of the crisis and the nature of the 
thing which was in his head. A Thought, how- 
ever great, is nothing to the outer world unless 
it can be fitly and adequately expressed and 
presented in words so that everybody shall 
understand it. For instance, I know at this 
moment a man who has, quite unsuspected 
by his friends, in his head, and absolutely 
complete in all its parts, nothing less than a 
whole three-volume novel, and the best work 
of its kind ever yet presented to the world. 
He says so himself, and it is unlikely a man 
should be deceived in so important a point. 
He says, further, that the characters are ab- 
solutely original, the incidents new—fancy 
getting new incidents even from this kaleido- 
scopic world—the pathos inimitable, the wit 
and the humour quite unapproached. There 
is an immense, a universal, and a deathless 
reputation—he says, who ought to know best 
—in that novel. When once published it 
will be translated into every language; it 
will be the delight of Eskimo and Patagonian ; 
it will civilise the Papuan, who wants civi- 
lising very badly; it will teach the Veddah 
how to laugh; it will, if anything can, con- 
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vert the American Irish to ways of hu- 
manity, and will even soften the heart of 
the Nihilist. There only wants one thing— 
that this incomparable work shall be written 
down; and this, somehow, does not get 
done. It is always in his mind; he has 
arranged the situations ; he has grouped the 
characters, constructed his plot, prepared 
the opening, and provided the dénouement. 
But he does not write it. He refuses to 
communicate the nature of the story, of which 
he is as jealous as a traveller who has dis- 
covered a new lake ; he waits, growing moody, 
for the moment of inspiration, which never 
comes. He is getting old now, and he may 
some day soon die with the novel unwritten ; 
he may even die of that obscure and obsti- 
nate disease—novel on the brain. 

Something of this kind oppressed M. Phi- 
lipon. His Thought held him fast, and he 
could not find fitting words in which to express 
it. It was not until many days of wrestling— 
not till he had turned the Thought over and 
over in his mind, and looked at it from every 
point of view, that he found freedom of 
speech. Had it been term-time, one trem- 
bles to think of uncorrected exercises and ne- 
glected rude translations. 

“He will come round some time,” said 
“Do not seem to be 


Claire to the boys. 
minding him,” 

It mattered very little whether they minded 
him or not, because he observed nothing. 

It was in the evening when the boys had 


gone, that deliverance came. Claire had 
gone as far as the garden gate with them; 
then she returned and laid her hand upon 
her father’s arm, saying nothing. It was a 
fair moonlight night ; the air was heavy with 
the fragrance of jessamine and honeysuckle ; 
a still and solemn air of full but late summer, 
after a still, hot day. Claire’s hand startled 
her father. He stopped, looked round him, 
sighed, and held up his forefinger, which 
meant “ Attention !” 

The girl sat down on the seat within the 
porch, and listened. She was now nearly 
sixteen years of age, taller already than her 
father, a girl remarkable as yet for nothing but 
those deep blue eyes and that black hair. But 
one expects nothing remarkable from a girl 
at fifteen, unless she happens to be a maiden 
of Verona, where adventures have been 
known to arrive at a still earlier age. 

She stood. outside in the moonlight. He 
spoke gravely, even solemnly ; and he spoke 
slowly—in his native tongue, of course. 

“My child,” he said, “listen attentively to 
me. You are now nearly sixteen ; you have 





the manner and air of a greater age ; you are 
grown up; you are a woman.” 

“Yes, mon ptre.” She was rather frightened 
at this solemn introduction to the un- 
folding. 

“T will treat you henceforth as a grown 
woman. You are also my daughter.” 

“Yes, mon pére.” 

“T will treat you as a daughter who can be 
trusted.” 

She stooped down and took his hand, and 
kissed it. 

“T have a great thing to tell you. I have 
the grandest—the most magnificent scheme 
to communicate. I demand your absolute— 
your profound secrecy. That is necessary. 
Without secrecy I shall fail; without your 
aid success will be difficult. Understand, 
Claire, what I ask of you will be difficult: it 
will require dissimulation ; pretence ; perhaps 
even we must do violence to Puritan ideas ; 
we may have to invent.” 

Claire began to tremble. Secrecy, gran- 
deur, magnificence, with pretence! What 
could these mean but another revolution, 
with which she associated barricades and her 
father upon them ? 

“ At least,” she said, “I hope I should 
never betray any secret intrusted to me.” 

Her father suppressed an epigram about 
Eve and her daughters, and went on— 

“ You will not, Claire, Iam sure. Yet I 
want more than a mere promise of secrecy. 
I want a tongue which will not add to sus- 
picion : I want a clear eye, an open face, a 
frank smile ; en effet, if you are a conspirator 
you must look as if there is no conspiracy.” 

“Qh!” she cried ; “ do with me what you 
please ; but if you are killed, and—and— 
oh! what a pity to put up barricades in the 
Forest!” 

He laughed. “Pretty innocent!” he 
said, “be reassured, no one will be killed, 
there will be no fighting.” 

“If there is to be no fighting, and if no 
one is to be in any danger p 

“No one, have no fear; you shall play 
your part with smiles on your face and joy in 
your heart, because the object of the con- 
spiracy is one of your friends.” 

“ One of the boys ?” 

“Yes; you have already helped me well 
and faithfully ; help me again, but this time 
follow my instructions in secret.” 

“Which of them?” she asked eagerly, 
“ which of them is it?” 

“Tt is Allen.” 

“ But what has Allen to do with conspira- 
cies and revolutions ?” 
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“ Nothing—yet. But let us go within, I 
have much to say to you.” 

She led the way into the house and lit the 
lamp. Then he began to unfold his plan, 
standing before the empty fireplace while 
Claire sat in her chair and listened. A well- 
bred Frenchman gesticulates but little, yet 
more than an Englishman, and he enforces 
his points with hands and fingers both. This 
was an important occasion and he gesticulated 
more freely than usual. 

First, child,” he said, “forget that I have 
a plan and let us consider the boy, Allen. 
Fix your thoughts wholly upon Allen. 

“He is eighteen years of age; he has 
been for three years a clerk in the City of 
London. He goes there every morning at 
half-past eight, and returns every evening at 
half-past six. He is away, therefore, for ten 
hours. During this long time he sits upon a 
stool, he copies letters, he enters figures in a 
book, he adds up, he makes notes, he carries 
messages, he goes here, he goes there—what 
do I know? He isaservant. It hurts no 
man to bea servant foratime. The disci- 
pline of obedience is good. Yet it must be a 
service where he will rise to bea master. In 
Allen’s service he cannot rise unless by ex- 
traordinary chance, because he has no money. 


For him there is no future, he must always 


be a servant. It is already, for him, the life 
of adog. In ten years it will be the life of 
a thousand dogs.” 

“ But if it is bad for Allen, it is also bad 
for Will,” said Claire, the impartial. 

“T told you to consider Allen, only. It is 
not, however, so bad for the other. Will 
must rise: he is a young man who designs 
his own future and will force events; for 
such as Will are the great prizes of a mer- 
chant’scareer. I do not pity Will at present, 
I pity him only because in the end he will 
be so rich. It is the misfortune of the 
English people that they become so rich.” 

‘*Then, about Allen ?” 

“‘ He will become more and more miserable. 
In the City he has no future, he will neglect 
whatever chances offer; he will see no op- 
portunity ; such men as he are blind to oppor- 
tunity ; if a hundred doors lie open to success 
he would see none of them, his thoughts will 
be elsewhere. Money is not in his mind, 
nor is success. I propose, therefore, first of 
all, to rescue the boy from the fate of the 
unsuccessful clerk.” 

“But if Allen has no other opening ?” 

“ Child, you have played all your life with 
the boy and you know not what he is, you 
know nothing about him. To be sure you 





are not yet of the age which looks below the 
surface. Know, then, that this boy is one 
of a kind not common. Nature makes but 
few like Allen Engledew ; of those whom she 
does make, most are thrown away and lost for 
want of a guide and instructor. They waste 
their lives in regrets, in idle efforts; they 
succeed in nothing, because they do not try 
the one thing for which they were born ; they 
never know the satisfaction of life which 
comes of doing what they were intended to 
do. That, my-child, is the only happiness, 
How happy, for example, is the grocer whom 
Heaven intended for that trade! How en- 
viable the lot of him born fora pork butchery, 
who actually becomes a pork butcher! But 
such as Allen, without a guide, stray into 
wrong paths and are lost. I have been 
already—lI will continue to be that guide to 
Allen. By my help he shall be what nature 
intended him to be.” 

“But what is that?” The girl’s curiosity 
was now roused. She was to be a conspi- 
rator: there was to be a revolution; but 
without those dreadful barricades with which 
her father’s early history was so deeply 
charged. What was to be the part destined 
to be played by Allen? Was he to be 
an Oliver Cromwell, a Robespierre, a Marat, 
or Lamartine, even? For none of these posi- 
tions did Allen seem eminently fitted. 

Her father went on explaining. He seemed 
to forget that he was talking to his daughter 
before setting forth his views so as to make 
them clear to himself. 

‘Such a boy as Allen is, before all things, 
fond of books. This means two things—first, 
that he is curious about the world, eager to 
learn, and, secondly, that he is open to the 
influences of form and style. Words and 
phrases move him in the silent page as the 
common man is moved by the orator. He 
has been seized by the charm of language. 
You understand me not, my daughter ; but 
listen still, When a boy has once learned to 
love words, when he feels how a thing said 
one way is delightful, and said another way 
is intolerable, that boy may become a mere 
rhetorician, pedant, and precisian; or a 
orator, one ot those who move the world ; or 
a poet, one of those born to be loved by the 
nobler part of humanity.” 

“And Allen, you think, will be—what? 
A rhetorician, or an orator, ora poet?” 

“Tt may be the first, but I think he will 
not be. For I also observe in the boy the 
quick sympathies, the intuitions, the fire, the 
impatience, and the emotion, which belong 
to the orator who speaks because he must, 
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and to the poet who writes because he cannot 
help it. I think—nay, I am sure—that a lad 
with these quick sympathies cannot be a 
rhetorician or a maker of phrases.” 

Claire listened, trying still to connect this 
theory with the conspiracy, but she failed. 

“ He reads, because it is his time for read- 
ing everything; he has no choice ; it is his 
nature to read; he was born to read; he 
reads by instinct; he reads poetry, and his 
brain is filled with magnificent colours and 
splendid women ; he reads romances, and he 
dreams of knights and stately dames; he 
reads history, and his heart burns within 
him; he reads biography, and he worships 
great heroes; he reads tragedy, and he 
straightway stalks about the forest another 
Talma; he reads idyls, and the meadows 
become peopled to him with shepherds and 
shepherdesses ; he lives two lives. One of 
these is dull and mean ; to think of it, while 
he is living the other, makes him angry and 
ashamed, for in the other he lives in an 
enchanted world where he is a magician and 
can conjure spirits.” 

“ You know all this, mon ptre? But how, 
unless Allen has told ?” 

“Allen has told no one; but yet I know. 
Some day, my child, I will tell you how I 
know. Allen is already half a poet, he must 
be made a poet indeed.” 

“That will be delightful. 
your fine conspiracy ?” 

“Tt is, my daughter, the first part only. 
Of the second we will speak later.” 

“ But, if he is already half a poet I 

“ At every step, my child, in the life of a 
man, there are two ways open, a right way 
and a wrong way. Allen must be guided into 
the right way.” 

“Oh, yes, mon ptre!” she clapped her 
hands; “ Allen shall be a great poet, and I 
will do what you please to tell me. This is 
a conspiracy that I shall like.” 

It had been a long preamble, and she did 
not understand why there was so much 
mystery, 

“For your part, my child, Allen has 
atrived at the time when he must have a 
confidant and a companion. I have studied 
the symptoms, I am sure that he has already 
begun to try timidly whether he too cannot 
put thoughts into rhyme. I know the blush 
of his cheek, the flashing of the eye, the out- 
ward sign of the secret thought. Behold him! 
I can see him now”—he stood as if actually 
watching the lad, with his forefinger lifted— 
“I see him alone in his room at night: the 
door is locked, the lamp is lit, the desk is 


Is this then 





open, the paper is before him, but he writes 
not; he hesitates, he is ashamed; at last 
with a blush, as a girl who confesses her love, 
he timidly sets something on the paper. 
Indeed, to write these lines is more difficult 
for him than for any girl to confess her love. 
Oh, holy modesty! Oh, blush of virginal 
youth! It is only from those who feel the 
sacred awe for written words that great things 
can be expected. The written word ré- 
mains; it must not be lightly spoken, it 
remains whether it is false or true, whether 
it is beautiful or it is ugly ; whether it is 
sublime or whether it lifts up or drags down 
the heart. Let Allen always tremble when 
he translates thought into word.” 

“T do not understand, mon pétre. How do 
you know all this?” 

“ Again, my child, I will tell you another 
day. You know now what Allen is and 
what he may be. First, he is to be a poet. 
You must help me—thus. 

‘Allen must have some one in whom he 
can confide. Will possesses not the poetic 
temperament. The blood of Olinthus is 
pure beer. Therefore, Claire, my child, it 
is you who must be his friend.” 

“But he tells me nothing about his 
poetry.” 

“ My daughter, a clever girl can make a 
young man tell her everything.” : 

Claire blushed. It is not unpleasant to 
be told that one has such great power over 
other people. Of course she did not believe 
the statement ; it is fortunately given to few 
girls to understand how great is their power 
over men. I do not think they will find it out 
until they have so altered themselves with 
political economy and platform oratory that 
they have destroyed this power and lost it 
all. 

“To begin with, Claire, you will lead him 
to talk of himself, of poetry, and will ask him 
why he, too, does not write verse.” 

Had Claire been some other man’s 
daughter, Hector would have added to this 
simple injunction a few remarks on the 
wiles of coquetry, but he refrained. 

“When the boy has become a poet, then— 
the next stage—Ask not,” he added in the 
deepest tones, “‘ what this stage may be.” 

“TI do not want to know,” she replied ; 
“it is enough for me that Allen is to bea 
great poet.” 

Just then a thing happened which at the 
moment had a supernatural appearance. 
Beyond the cottage garden was the lane 
which led to the forest. As Claire spoke, 
there passed before the garden gate, slowly, 
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with hanging head, no other than the figure 
of Allen Engledew himself. As he passed he 
raised his head and turned it as if to look at 
the house. The moon fell full upon his face 
and lit it with a strange, ghostly light. His 
large and lustrous eyes met Claire’s, but they 
did not seem to see her, and he passed along 
like a ghost, or like a dumb actor upon the 
stage. 

It was nothing supernatural, it was only 
Allen himself in the flesh ; he had been stroll- 
ing alone in the forest, to dream away a sum- 
mer evening beneath the moonlit branches. 

“ Behold!” said the man with the Thought, 
“we have seen our poet! His future is in 
our hands.and he knows it not.” 


CHAPTER VII.—SAMSON AND DELILAH. 


Once in the East, a long time ago, when 
mankind was still in the enjoyment of lusty 
youth, and carrying on as if youth would last 
for ever, with continual fighting, feasting, 
drinking, singing, plundering, murdering, 
pillaging, sacking, burning, hanging, drown- 
ing, and torturing, there was a kinglet who 
made the personal acquaintance of two or 
three gods. Not that he really was admitted 
into the very best circles, but one or other of 
the more affable deities would sometimes call 
and dine, drink his best wine, and promise 
things. Silenus, for instance, got his pupil 
Bacchus to let this kinglet turn everything he 
touched into gold; but the gift would not 
work, as his Majesty found out when he sat 
down to breakfast and discovered that not 
only the plate but also the bloater on the 
plate became pure gold. Itis related that the 
hungry and discomfited monarch immediately 
traded away the gift for something in the ever- 
lasting-youth line (which proved a forgery). 
Now on one occasion this friend of the gods 
was asked to hear a rival performance on the 
flute by Pan and Apollo. He had no ear for 
music at all and so tossed up heads for Pan 
and tails for Apollo. It came down heads, 
and so he gave the decision for Pan. “ You 
are an ass,” cried Apollo in a rage, “‘ and the 
son of an ass, and your ears shall be the ears 
of an ass.” The king put up his hand to 
feel—and so they were. It is not recorded 
what Pan said or did, but probably he 
only laughed in an unfeeling way, and 
went off with his syrinx to frighten the 
shepherds of Arcadia. Then this kinglet 
got a tall bonnet made into which he 
poked both his long ears, and hoped that 
nobody would find out. As people were 
then, as now, entirely occupied with their 
own affairs, nobody did find out the fact for 





along time. But it made the king uneasy: 
he was afraid to take his usual allowance at 
night for fear of getting tipsy and prattling 
or letting his long cap fall off. One day, 
however, being alone in the garden, he could 
not refrain from removing the cap as he sat 
in the shade, and while the wind played 
deliciously about those long and hairy ears, 
it happened that an under-gardener, a varlet 
at six shillings a week and his dinner, who 
was pretending to be at work in the bushes, 
saw this remarkable and wonderful thing. 
Could it be? Was it possible? Did his eyes 
deceive him? Was witchery about? ‘The 
king with two long, very long, completely 
finished, perfect donkey’s ears! While he 
gazed, motionless, his Majesty replaced the 
bonnet and walked away with as much dignity 
as if his royal ears were human. 

When that varlet knocked off work for the 
day it was observed that he was possessed of 
a strange manner : he forgot his supper beer; 
he sat apart; he was gloomy. The reason 
was this dreadful secret. For if he told any- 
body, his own head would certainly be off— 
in a jiffy, he assured himself ; or he would be 
tied up in a sack and so go a-fishing or a- 
shrimping in the sea by himself; or he might 
have his outlying portions cut off, such as 
hands, feet, nose, ears, and tongue; or he 
might be burned; something dreadful would 
infallibly happen to him, unless he could 
keep that secret as tight as wax. 

He kept it for a week, suffering all the 
time tortures as great as the punishment he 
wished to escape. He did not suffer himself 
to talk at all, knowing that he was, by gift of 
the gods, a babbler; he could not drink; he 
ventured not into any company, although a 
youth of gregarious turn; he did not dare 
even to sleep, because he talked in his sleep. 
At last he felt that he must tell that secret or 
die. He went, therefore, into the biggest and 
most solitary field he could find, and then, 
making a little hole in the ground, he con- 
fided his secret, wrapped in a pig’s whisper, to 
the earth. Then he covered up the hole and 
went home quite happy, and got drunk that 
very evening, so relieved from fear was he. 

But there was grass growing beside that 
hole, and near the grass there were reeds, 
and beside the reeds a brook. Now the grass 
whispered the secret to the reeds, and the 
reeds to the brook, and the brook to the 
river, and the river told the sea. That did 
not matter much, because though the sea is 
credulous, and will swallow anything, it never 
gossips. But the grass told the flowers as well, 
and the flowers told the bushes, and the 
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bushes told the trees, and the trees told the 
birds, and they told everybody ; and the under- 
gardener pretended to wonder like the rest of 
the world, and the king left off his long cap 
and went back to his old little cap, and let 
his ears stick up, and had them gilded, and 
said they were beautiful and an ornament to 
any crowned head and the blessed gift of the 
gods. Healso ordered them to be repre- 
sented on his coins and statues, and prayers 
were offered to Apollo that he would thus 
make the ears of all the people. But Apollo 
refused to hear. 

Thus is it shown, by lively parable, after 
the manner of the ancients, how one single 
secret may embitter and even destroy a life. 
But, in fact, it is only at the outset that a 
secret is intolerable. When it is in the way 
of a man’s profession to hear and to guard 
secrets, they cease to bea burden. Lawyers 
who get to know a prodigious quantity of 
secrets are never a bit the worse, and I know 
at least one freemason whose knowledge of 
the craft secrets has never caused him a 
moment’s pang. 

Claire, with this secret upon her mind, 
went about at first in the most dreadful terror 
of letting it out. She dreamed at night that 


she had revealed it to Olinthus, who grinned 


contemptuously and pointed fingers of scorn at 
Allen and her father, and at herself, and said, 
“Gar! Hea poet! Why he hasn't got a 
penny!” And next, she told Will, who said 
it was a thing very likely indeed to be ful- 
filled, because Allen was a first-rate fellow 
and capable of anything; but that she was a 
silly child for telling, and that he should never 
think well of her any more. And lastly, that 
she told Sir Charles Withycomb and his 
friends upon the green. Sir Charles said that 
it was a most presumptuous and impudent 
thing of this young man even to think of— 
being a clerk on fifty pounds a year and his 
father bankrupt for a paltry sum—and that 
it was a most mischievous thing of Monsieur 
Philipon to put wild ideas into a boy’s head. 
Then Mr. Colliber said that he felt it his 
duty to acquaint Miss Billingsworth with the 
fact that she was nourishing a seditious viper, 
who made boys discontented, and turned 
away their thoughts from getting money. 
This he proceeded to do, and her father was 
turned out of his place, and in her dream she 
saw him, with herself, trudging along the road, 
both with bare feet, and so dreadfully hungry 
that she really had to wake up in order to 
escape those awful pangs. Then she imitated 
the Lydian king’s under-gardener, because 
she felt that she must say something about it 








to somebody. But she was not so foolish as 
to tell the grass or to whisper her secret any- 
where in the Forest. She told the school-girls, 
and in such a crafty and cunning manner 
that they did not understand the least bit in 
the world what she was telling them. 

By this time Claire had begun to take part 
in the teaching work of the school, being 
half pupil, half teacher. She learned music, 
and she taught everything, including the 
elements of French. A great part of this 
work consists, as everybody knows, ‘of ex- 
ercises, which Claire, instead of giving out of 
a book, now began to write upon a black- 
board for her pupils to copy and translate. 
At this crisis she used to write exercises such 
as the following: “The poor boy. The son 
of the widow. He became a poet. He 
wrote beautiful verses. The girl helped him. 
He became famous. He became a great man. 
The girl watched him. Everybody loved 
him.” She could not possibly help it: she 
must tell some one. In this way she told 
the girls. . They were quite young girls, who 
mechanically wrote down what she dictated, 
and then, with no more feeling for the ‘“‘ poor 
boy” than boys themselves under similar 
circumstances have for Caius and Balbus, 
proceeded to smudge their fingers, write down 
and scratch out, pinch each other, whisper 
and copy, ask the governess, wish it was 
twelve o’clock, wish that the Tower of Babel 
had never been built, blot their books, dog’s ° 
ear their dictionaries, make grimy their gram- 
mars, and vie with each other in committing 
just as many faults as can possibly be made 
in a given number of words. 

They finished and handed in their work, 
and Claire sent them away to wash off the 
ink, and to dry the tears of injured vanity 
which had been provoked during the lesson. 


She never corrected that set of exercises ; she 


was afraid lest some of the elder girls might 
get hold of them and suspect something, so 
she burned them all. But nobody would 
have suspected : what was there to suspect ? 
Who in that seminary of useful knowledge 
dreamed of poets? ‘The pupils wrote down 
the words, but took no heed of them, and her 
secret was safe. How fortunate! For if she 
had told the grass, and the grass had told the 
river Roding, and the Roding had told the 
Lea, and the Lea had told the Thames, the 
secret would have been all over London in no 
time, 

Claire’s opportunity came in a day or two. 
In fact, it was at four o’clock on Saturday 
afternoon when Allen appeared at the garden 
gate and asked her if she was going into the 
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Forest that afternoon. Her father was in the 
garden hunting slugs, Will was away at 
Abridge, or among the Rodings, or on the 
Waltham road, on his bicycle: they would 
be quite alone. 

Allen had been reading and had forgotten 
to take off his glasses ; he walked beside her 
pensive, dreamy, full of thought, and silent. 
Claire, in her white frock and straw hat, tripped 
beside the lanky youth, waiting for him to 
speak, and wondering how she should intro- 
duce the subject. When she thought of what 


was intended she blushed and felt a kind of } 


awe. She was to help make Allen a great 
man. When he was already a great man, 
she thought, he would be separated entirely 
from them: they would watch his rise from 
the obscurities of the Forest. This made her 
feel sad, yet more resolute to do her part. 
As for him, he was to know nothing ; he must 
go on being trained without suspicion; he 
must never know that he was guided and 
directed by an unseen hand. 

They walked side by side across the mea- 
dow, on which stood two or three gipsy 
caravans, and up the long broad walk of 
grass with the old trees on either side. Pre- 


sently they arrived at the old trysting-place, 
where lay the fallen tree, and where they had 
once, long ago, run the race for the golden 


apple. 

No one had taken away the old fallen trunk. 
But gipsies or country people had lopped off 
the branches bit by bit for firewood; mosses 
had grown in its chinks and crannies; the 
bark had fallen off, and the wood itself was 
full of rotten places. Some of the old roots 
were left, and these were overgrown with 
ivy—the broad-leaved, green ivy of which the 
forest is so prodigal, and with which so many 
startling effects are produced. The ivy lent 
to the rugged roots a touch of beauty. As 
to the trunk no one knew, except the wood- 
pecker, what a host of creatures this old 
trunk of rotting wood contained ; and beneath 
and beside it there was quite a little coppice, 
a tangled undergrowth of grasses, ferns, and 
wild flowers. 

“Our old tree,” said Claire, “ grows more 
beautiful every year. When it was first 
blown over do you remember how ugly it 
was, and what an eyesore ?” 

Allen, being still in the first stage of the 
poetic development, when the hands are 
reached out to grasp everything, thought 
grandly how things might here be said about 
the decay of life, and the beauty of suffering, 
and the picturesqueness of death. But he 
found no words ready at the moment to ex- 





press these ideas, which were consequently 
lost and wasted. 

“Ts it not a place,” the girl went on, 
blushing, because she did not feel what she 
said, but only pretended—“ is it not a place 
full of poetry, Allen? That is why you love 
it somuch. ‘The others come here seldom 
now. But you never tire of the Forest.” 

“T come,” he replied, “‘ because I like to 
be alone and to think.” 

“Yes,” said Claire. ‘ Your mind is so full 
of verses that you come here to remember 
their beautiful thoughts.” 

Allen blushed. At his age one blushes 
easily. It was kind of Claire to credit him 
with being full of beautiful thoughts. No 
one else thought of suchathing. And yet 
it was quite true, and the only difficulty was 
that of separating his own beautiful thoughts 
from other men’s. 

“Whom are you reading now, Allen ?” 

“T have got Keats. Oh!”—he breathed 
a deep sigh—“ Claire, you must read Keats ; 
he takes the old Greek stories, you know, 
and then he dresses them up in his own 
language, and then—then—oh !” 

“I know,” said the girl, wise now, like all 
girls when they have been taught, “I know 
what you mean; he puts life into the old 
stories, and the figures live again, and we 
feel that he has taught us to see how beauti- 
ful they are.” 

“Yes, Claire ; you, too, can feel poetry. I 
did not know it.” 

“You did not give me your confidence, 
Allen. If you had chosen to talk to me 
about what you like, you might have found 
out that I can understand a little as well as 
Will.” 

She spoke with the words and she looked 
with the eyes of a coquette. She was, in 
fact, making a first tentative attempt to use 
that power which her father said a woman 
has over every man. She had pondered 
over that maxim a great deal, but as yet she 
did not understand its full meaning. 

“Claire!” he cried with a gesture of im- 
patience, ‘there is nothing in the world like 
poetry ; there is nothing else worth trying 
for. Oh! you must read Keats. Listen.” 
He opened the volume at hazard almost, and 
read :— 

“*Lo! I must tell a tale of chivalry ; 

For large white plumes are dancing in mine eye: 


Not like the formal crest of later days, 
But bending in a thousand graceful ways.’ 


You see, Claire, he cannot help writing 
poetry ; he sees it all plain before him. And 
this :— : 
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‘ He was a poet, sure a lover, too, 

Who stood on Latmos’ top, what time there blew 
Soft breezes from the myrtle vale below, 

And brought in faintness, solemn, sweet, and slow, 
A hymn from Dian’s temple.’ 


Isn't it splendid? Or listen to this :— 


‘Full on the casement shone the wintry moon, 
And threw warm gules on Madeline’s fair breast, 
As down she knelt for heaven’s grace and boon ; 
Rose bloom fell on her hands, together prest, 
And on her silver cross soft amethyst, 
And on her hair a glory, like a saint.’ , 


“Oh, Claire, it takes away your breath 
only to read it! What must it have been to 
have written it?” Why, his secret had escaped 
him, but he knew it not. 

“ Allen!” cried Claire, becoming, for the 
moment, Delilah or Vivien, clasping her 
hands to her heart, “what must it be actu- 
ally to become—to be—a Poet! Oh! oh!” 

She did not over-act her part a bit. In 
fact, she was so much of an artist that she 
half-unconsciously under-acted it. There 
was enough feeling in her voice, in her 
gesture, and her attitude as she clasped her 
hands ; but not too much. There was less 
emotion than Allen himself would have put 
into it if he had dared to say all he felt, 
yet more than he. would have expected from 
Claire. 

“To be a Poet, Allen!” she repeated. 

The conscious swain made no reply ; his 
cheek became crimson; he trembled ; the 
tears even came into his eyes by reason of 
the great yearning that possessed him to tell 
Claire what she already knew. 

She went on, watching him. Surely he 
would confide in her ; he would confess. 

“Tf I thought,” she said, “that I had the 
gift of verse, how small everything else would 
seem tome! But I would not dream about 
it, as I think some young men do. I would 
work every day.” This it.is to have had 
lessons from your father in the art of diplo- 
macy. A week before she could not have 
made any part of this speech. 

“Claire!” cried Allen helplessly. 

“I would work by myself; I should be 
ashamed, perhaps, to show my work ; every 
day I should feel that I was nearer to being 
a Poet: that would make me happy. I 
should say to myself that so great a gift must 
not make one proud, but grateful, and a Poet 
may make men so much better. But I 
would have no other ambition-—not one 
other ambition.” 

He was listening with rapt eyes and burn- 





ing cheeks. A long, ill-dressed lad, with 
worn coat and baggy knees, large red hands, 
and spectacles. Yet his eyes made him 
beautiful. Why, all that Claire described 
he had felt—he was feeling ; the same hopes, 
the same shame, the same locking up in his 
own room, with the paper spread before him, 
the same sacred awe at seeing words cohe- 
rent, words his own, flow from his pen. He 
gasped, he choked ; the temptation was irre- 
sistible. He fell. Like Samson, he parted 
with his secret to a woman—perhaps, like 
Samson, to his own undoing. Certainly from 
that moment his career was no longer his 
own ; it belonged to the Conspiracy. Had 
he kept his secret he would have continued 
the City clerk ; he might have become the 
perfect City clerk ; he might even have be- 
come a Partner, or the clerk with a share in 
the Concern ; but he would never have been 
a poet, except in ambition, It was a supreme 
moment, and he knew it not. 

“ Claire,” he whispered, “ are you a magi- 
cian? Can you read thought? I am—I 
am—I am enduring all that you say. Oh, 
Claire! Claire! keep my secret.” He 
grasped her hand. “I am trying to be a 
poet; I dream all day that 1 am a great 
poet; at night I am kept awake by the 
splendour of the vision that is before me. 
I think I see the poets passing before my 
bed, bidding me be of good courage, be- 
cause I am one of themselves. There are 
Byron, Wordsworth, Keats, Shelley—all of 
them. And Iam a poet, too, when I see them. 
They smile as they pass. Yet not a line 
written—that is, published ; hardly a single 
thought caught out of the thousands in my 
head and turned into verse. Yet I dare to 
dream.” 

“Poor Allen!” Her eyes filled with 
tears. Her father, then, was right. ‘“ The 
time will come ; you will catch the thought, 
you will find the words; be of good courage.” 
“Yes, yes, I live in hope; yet it is all to 
do.” 

“Why, you foolish boy, at eighteen what 
would you have? Begin to work, Allen. 
Do not dream any longer. Begin.” 

“I have begun,” he said, with more 
blushes ; “that is, I have already—tried to 
write—poetry.” 

So all was told; so Allen fell into the 
trap; so his secret became the property of 
the Conspiracy. 
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i I were called on to give in a few words 
the character of the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury, I should do so by quoting a 
text of Scripture: “God hath not given us 
the spirit of fear, but of power, and of love, 
and of a sound mind.” There was in him 
nothing of the timorousness which often cha- 
racterizes the life and policy of churchmen. 
His piety was essentially of a manly type. 
Of no one could the proverb that no man is 
a hero to his valet be less truly quoted than 
ofhim. His character was eminently equable. 
To his servants, his friends, his family, 
his chaplains, and his fellow-workers, he 
was as truly great and as truly Most Rever- 
end as in public and official relations. It 
was recognised that he was a real man, and 
that he had a high spiritual influence over 
men; not over the clergy only, but over 
the laity generally. He was listened to and 
followed, not only in assemblies for Church 
purposes, but in Parliament, and in other 
places of general influence. It is felt, now 
that he is gone, that a blank is left which it 
is peculiarly difficult to fill; and the reason is 
that he was not an ecclesiastic of the ordi- 
nary type, but one with a far-reaching mind, 
who saw that in matters of conduct which are 
often thought common and secular, as well 
as with what is strictly called religious, the 
kingdom of God was concerned. He was a 
statesman as well as a churchman, because 
he saw that the common and public life of 
men cannot be separated from religion, and 
that if religion is to make progress it must 
influence the public and general life. He 
said on one occasion, when opposing the 
claim of the Convocations to legislate on all 
religious questions, that every question of 
deep conviction affecting the interests of men 
must be religious. And this saying repre- 
sents the ruling conviction of his life. 

His piety was unaffected and genuine, 
never obtruded, but never concealed. He 
was the youngest of a family, several members 
of which came under the earnest evangelical 
influence of Dr. Malan, the well-known pas- 
tor of Geneva, and his mind and manner 
must have been somewhat coloured by this 
influence when he was young. It is said 
that at a college-meeting at Balliol, when he 
was a Fellow, a document which he had drawn 
up on behalf of the college having been read, 
one of the Fellows said to him, “ My dear 
Tait, you must have drawn this up in the 
intervals of the May Meetings.” His mar- 
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riage also threw him into the midst of q 
religious circle. The affecting account of his 
family life given in the memoirs of “ Cathe. 
rine and Craufurd Tait ” reveals the earnest 
Christian influence ever at his side. . But 
the most marked factors of his religious 
life came from ill-health and family afflic. 
tion. He had been a very delicate child, 
and was as a little boy sent for a weak. 
ness in the legs to be under the care ofa 
bone-setter near Carlisle ; but he grew out 
of this, and seems to have had good health 
up to the time of his going to Rugby. 
Those who knew him as tutor of Balliol 
and as Head Master of Rugby speak of 
him as having been at that time an upright, 
diligent, capable teacher and ruler, but some- 
what cold and unsympathetic. His later life 
showed a great change from this. In 184 
he lay for six weeks almost insensible with 
rheumatic fever, expected for weeks at any 
moment to die; and he used to describe the 
strange sensation of awaking, like one of the 
seven sleepers, to a new world; for during 
those six weeks the French monarchy had 
passed away and a tide of revolution had 
swept over all Europe. He went to Carlisle 
as Dean at the close of the next year, and it 
was there, after six years’ work, that his five 
children were taken from him in a few weeks 
by scarlet fever. In later times, in London 
and at Canterbury, he suffered from severe 
rheumatic attacks, from peritonitis, and later 
from certain cataleptic attacks, the first of 
which enfeebled him for well-nigh a year. 
Then came his great losses of later life, all his 
brothers and sisters but one dying before him, 
and many other near relations ; and then the 
loss of his son in the summer of 1878, and of 
his wife in the end of that year. ‘The effect 
of these afflictions and losses on his character 
was of arefining and mellowing kind. He 
lived as one who had looked beyond the 
grave and had seen the eternal world. But 
the result of this was not to make him indif- 
ferent to what goes on here, or careless of the 
joys and sorrows of others, but to endue him 
with a tender sympathy, with a rare unselfish- 
ness, and to give him a harmonious view of 
the various parts of human life, and a sense 
of its deep seriousness. He was a man ol 
earnest prayer; and those who lived side by 
side with him would often hear him late at 
night praying in sonorous tones in his library. 
He never left his room in the morning without 





a prayer with his children, His copy of 
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Bishop Andrewes’ “ Devotions,” which em- 
body so many prayers suited to a learned 
man or a bishop, bore traces of its constant 


use. And his dearest desire was to awaken 
a similar spirit of piety in all whom he could 
Influence. But his piety, though very real 
and personal, carried him forth beyond him- 
Self to influence every sphere of duty. Yet 
this was a marked feature of his religion, that 
while he threw himself with very great earnest- 


ness into the interests of social, political, 
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religious, and ecclesiastical life, and both 
formed clear views and urged them to the 
utmost of his power, there was always a so- 
briety in his expression, a considerateness 
as to the opinions of others, even when most 
opposed to him, and a feeling that what he 
could do must be subject to the limitations 
which God had himself assigned. After urg- 
ing very earnestly. his views and endeavouring 
to carry some measure which he deemed 


| important, he would cheerfully acquiesce in 
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failure, recognising in it the will of God, and 
trusting that in some other way than he had 
proposed God would bring to pass what was 
best. 

His religion was reasonable, and reasoned 
out from his theological convictions. It was 
not one of sudden gusts and impulses, be- 
cause it reposed on a firm system of belief. 

He accepted the theology of the ancient 
Church, the theology of the creeds and of the 
councils, not merely implicitly, but as ex- 
pressing in clear terms the truth, as he, in 
common with the framers of the creeds, 
understood it, concerning the nature'of the 
Godhead and that of Christ. He believed 
very distinctly in a personal God and in His 
miraculous agency, and he thought somewof 
the speculations of modern agnostic and 
physical philosophers hardly worthy of con- 
sideration. Yet he would ‘never so state his 
belief as to imply contempt’ of the opinions 
of others. If pressed as to;some events in 
the life of our Lord which were thought to 
be incredible, he would say, “ It stands so in 
the record; and, if we believe that Christ 
was divine, this is so stupendous a fact that 
we may well believe that other things in 
His human manifestation were exceedingly 
different from our own expectations.” . 

But while thus unwilling to admit a doubt 
in the Scriptural reeord, and accepting the 
doctrines of the Church according to their 
ancient definitions, hé»was not one to erecty 
into a vital principle every statement alike 
to be found in Seripture or the creeds. He 
laid stress.on those things which are really 
important—on God's-grace and power, on 
the love of Christ, on justice and mutual 
love amongst men. Provided these greater 
things were secure, he would not judge 
hardly of smallét matters; nor would 
he be over-anxious about the particular 
mode of statement. In his last charge are 
many passages of this tenor, which remindus 
of Baxter’s remarkable review of the events 
of his day and of his own religious views. 

From this point of view we may best 
glance at the comprehensiveness of his life 
and influence. His own circumstances and 
experience brought him in contact with 
many different spheres; with each his 
sympathy made him to be at onc, and over 
each he made his influence felt. 

He was a Scotchman, the only Scotchman 
of the ninety-two who have filled the throne 
of Augustine. He was born at Harviestoun, 
Clackmannanshire, the seat of his father ; and 
to the land of his birth, where many of his 
family lived, he turned constantly for recrea- 


tion. He was grandson of Sir Islay Campbell, 
the head of the Scotch judges; his eldest 
brother was Sheriff successively of Clackman- 
nanshire and Perthshire. He had a fund of 
Scotch anecdotes, and knew all the leading 
men in his native land. He had been 
brought up in the High School of Edinburgh, 
under Archdeacon Williams, where he was 
the Dux, or captain of the scholars; and at 
the University of Glasgow he gained an ex- 
hibition, which enabled him to go to Balliol, 
as Adam Smith, Sir W. Hamilton, and many 
other great men before him. His country- 
men watched with great satisfaction his rise 
to eminence, and an Englishman was sur- 
prised, in the summer of 1856, to hear men in 
public conveyances and places of resort 
saying-to, one another, ‘‘ Have you heard the 
news:? Archie Tait is made Bishop of Lon- 
don.”™.He was familiar especially with 
Bishop. Ewing, of Argyll, through whom 
so much’ liberal thought has penetrated into 
Scottish Christianity. He himself, in 1862, 
opened the Edinburgh Philosophical Institu- 
tion with a lecture on “ Natural Religion ;” 
and no doubt his broad way of thinking and 
acting contributed to the diffusion of such 


. ideas, which has become the most noticeable 


fact in-all the Scotch Churches of our day. 

He was connected with England; first by 
the» marriage of. his sisters into ; Eaglish 
county families in-Derbyshire and North- 
-amptonshire. His two.eldest brothers were 
educated,at Harrow; the third was the dis- 
tinguishedrColonel of Tait’s Horse in India 
and Afghanistan. . Thus he learned early to 
move with freedom -inyiEnglish. society, so 
that-on becoming.a bishop and member of 
the House.of Peers he took his place naturally 
in the higher social-circles..,,He.won respect 
everywhere, and» probably no bishop in our 
generation has been so well listened to in 
the,-Hiouse of Lords. On the occasion of 
the passingof the Irish Church Act in 1869, it 
is thoughtthat all the power of the ministry 
of that day would hardly have obtained the 
assent of the Peers to an Act which they dis- 
liked, but for the persuasion exercised by 
the Archbishop both in public speech and in 
private interviews. It was said at the time 
that for a few days he was virtually Prime 
Minister of England. 

In the House of Lords he spoke mainly 
on ecclesiastical questions and those of 4 
social character ; but. almost always in such 
a way as to show their connection with the 
general life of the community, and to lilt 
them out of the.grooves of partisanship. _ 

If there were some who were surprised 
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to see a ruler of the Church and leader 
of spiritual progress mixing in general 
society, even going late on Saturday night to 
the Prime Minister’s receptions, yet I think 
no one who knew him, looking back at his 
career, would think of him as im any sense 
a worldly or self-seeking prelate. He was 
fond of telling a story which it would have 
been hardly possible for a self-seeking man 
to tell about himself. When he was appointed 
at Rugby, some of his family were in com- 
pany with a Church dignitary of the old 
school, whom they, being of earnest evan- 
gelical views, had been accustomed to look 
upon as by no means a spiritual guide. He 
began speaking of the appointinent ina solemn 
tone—“ Yes, indeed, Dr. Tait is taking upon 
himself a position of arduous labour and 
vast responsibility.” The ladies gathered 
round, expecting some words of unusual 
edification. ‘“ But,” continued he, in the 
same solemn tone, “ there is one quarter to 
which he may always look.” The ladies 
gathered yet closer. “ Yes,” he said, “ one 
hope on which he may alwaysdepend. Let 
him always keep his eye fixed upon Church 
preferment.” “And,” the Archbishop used 
to say, “my friends are so good. as to 
declare that I followed his advice.” 


The genuine humour which he possessed 
greatly helped him, and those who worked 


with him. In going over a number of rou- 
tine letters he would always fix upon the 
humorous side of any incident, and thus 
lighten the burden of the work. And it was 
the same in general society. Yetit is certain 
that while he was an entertaining member of 
every company, he never sacrificed the dig- 
nity of his Christian office ; and the earnest 
piety of his family is a witness of the spiritual 
grace which shone through all his life. 

His position at Oxford and at Rugby 
brought him in contact with the learned 
world. He was himself eminent in logic 
and moral philosophy, and was a good 
classical scholar, and had keen intellectual 
tastes. He respected learning of all kinds, 
and was respected by learned men. He was 
a leading member of the Royal Commission 
which initiated the great reforms of the last 
thirty years at Oxford; and though at times 
fearing for the religious condition of the 
University, he delighted in the intellectual 
activity shown there under the new régime, 
and was a frequent visitor at the houses of 
the most distinguished heads of colleges. 

Ithas been insinuated by some that he was 
too much interested in the secular side of 
Christian work, and was less careful for 





Christian worship and pastoral labours. It 
has been said that he was the archbishop of 
the lajty, not of the clergy. Certainly it is 
his glory that he made his office minister to 
the spiritual good of the laity, and would not 
separate the clerical from the lay life. Oh, 
that his example in this might be followed 
by “‘all bishops, and curates, and all congre- 
gations committed to their charge!” But 
nothing could be farther from the truth than 
to represent him as a schoolmaster or a 
politician first, and a clergyman afterwards. 
He always identified himself with his own 
order. He believed firmly in the neces- 
sity, the perpetuity, the divine sanction of 
the clerical office, and would maintain this in 
argument with the utmost tenacity. More- 
over, though born in a Presbyterian country 
and family, he distinctly believed in the 
superiority of the Episcopal form of Church 
polity over every other. It is true that he 
never held a parochial charge; but when . 
tutor at Oxford, he became curate of the 
small parish of Baldon, in the country; and 
as soon as he went to Carlisle, he instituted 
an afternoon sermon, which had never 
existed before, and which he always preached 
himself. He visited much among the poor 
there ; he attended the meetings of the great 
societies; he gave lectures to combat an 
infidel propaganda which sprang up in the 
town, and he wrote an article in the Zain- 
burgh Review to show how cathedrals might 
be made to serve the needs of modern times. 
And when he came to the Bishopric of Lon- 
don, he began at once actively to encourage 
pastoral efforts for the poorest classes. He 
was to be found preaching in workhouses 
and omnibus yards ; and he instituted the 
Diocesan Home Mission for the purpose of 
promoting work of this kind, as afterwards 
the Bishop of London’s Fund for supplying 
the whole apparatus of parochial labour in 
neglected districts. It is to him also that 
we mainly owe the great services at St. 
Paul’s and at Westminster Abbey, which 
have done so much to make the cathedrals 
generally centres of religious light. 

But he looked far beyond the sphere of 
parochial work. He took an active and 
guiding interest in all the great Church move- 
ments of the day. His charge of 1858 took 
up a very strong and defined position as 
regards the ritualist tendency which has since 
so largely developed. He distinguished 
broadly between the love of Church order or 
beautiful services, and the adoption of a 
system of sensuous worship and confession 
largely borrowed from the Church of Rome, 
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and unsanctioned by the Reformed Church of 
England. In the year 1862 he suggested that 
the forms of clerical subscription should be 
altered so that the clergy should not profess 
adherence to every word in the Prayer-book 
and Articles, but only their general assent to 
the doctrine contained in them; and this 
was very soon passed into law. In the con- 
troversies arising out of “ Essays and Re- 
views,” he opposed the condemnation of the 
authors, both in the Privy Council and in 
Convocation, thus liberating those who could 
not assent to the verbal inspiration of Scrip- 
ture, or to the doctrine of everlasting punish- 
ments. At a later time he was the author 
of the Act for the Regulation of Public Wor- 
ship, which, notwithstanding its untoward 
fortune, he did not consider to have failed 
of its purpose. In the Burials Question 
he actively advocated the opening of the 
churchyards to Dissenters. In the Educa- 
tion Question he was early in favour of the 
conscience clause, which the clergy then 
resisted, and advocated it at the cost of some 
obloquy. These measures by degrees won 
the consent of the vast majority, both of 
clergy and laity. He was felt to be a great 
guide and ruler of men. The archbishopric in 
his hands became a power which was all but 
supreme over the English bishops, which 
was largely influential with the laity, and 
which was felt not merely at home, but in 
the colonies and in America. It became 
also the natural point of refuge and support 
for those who, like the Old Catholics in Ger- 
many and Switzerland, or Pere Hyacinthe in 
France, or the Protestants in Spain and 
Mexico, or Archbishop Megherditch in 
Armenia, wish to maintain the episcopal 
system while freeing it from contact with 
tyranny or superstition. 

This large influence could not have been 
gained without the genial and tolerant dispo- 
sition which was peculiarly his own. But it 
is very necessary to define this tolerance. 
There are two kinds of tolerance, that 
which springs from indifference, and that 
which springs from earnest sympathy. A 
man may be very tolerant, simply because 
he thinks all the matters about which reli- 
gious men differ very trifling. A worldly 
man says to himself, ‘‘ What matters the dif- 
ference between Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant, believer and rationalist, so long as 
they will let me alone? I shall eat, drink, 
and sleep still, whatever happens about such 
matters as those.” Nothing could be more 
contrary than that to the reason which made 
the Archbishop -tolerant. His tolerance 





came from the recognition of good, where- 
ever he saw it. He thought it a sin, a 
quenching of divine light, to frown down any 
sincere conviction. A man might greatly 
differ from him, but he would try to see the 
points in which he could agree with him, 
and allow for them to the full. 

And I think that the same principle may 
be traced in the utterance of his convictions, 
He was a forcible, often an eloquent speaker, 
and could hold his own tenaciously. But it 
was this capacity, not only of seeing both 
sides of a question, but of giving each their 
due weight, and even heartily espousing 
the good which he saw in each side, that 
gave him so much power. As a chair- 
man of a public meeting he would always 
give every man a chance. It was the same 
with the larger questions with which he was 
called on to deal. With the Burials Question, 
for instance (to take but one case of many), 
while the mass of the clergy and their adhe- 
rents were for mere resistance, and the chief 
advocates of the measure merely wished to 
break through the exclusiveness of the ex- 
isting system, he steadily fixed his eyes upon 
the opportunity of freeing the clergy from 
restrictions, and enabling them to supply 
more fully the wants of various classes of 
their parishioners ; and this object, which 
was thoroughly accomplished, has made the 
Burials Bill not a party triumph, but a real 
blessing to all parties. 

He was naturally, I suppose, of a somewhat 
phlegmatic temperament ; but this passed into 
a noble calmness, and a capacity to bear up 
under difficult circumstances. About the time 
of the “ Essays and Reviews” controversy 
he was at a meeting of the Church Missionary 
Society, and Dr. McNeile, with some vehe- 
mence, denounced what were called Moderate 
Men, in a manner which appeared to casta 
reflection upon the Bishop (as he was then) 
of London. The Bishop had to speak next, 
and began his speech by saying that, after 
the burning and eloquent words they had 
just listened to, it needed some courage to 
confess one’s self a Moderate Man. The meet- 
ing went thoroughly with him, as almost 
every English assembly will go with one who 
shows moral courage. This calm tempera 
ment enabled him also to bear responsibility, 
and he never flinched from it. But there is 
no doubt that, as with many men who keep 4 
calm appearance, the placid exterior was 
attained by the repression of feelings which 
wrought within strongly, and not without 
injury. The attack which prostrated him s0 
suddenly at the end of the first year of his 
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archiepiscopate followed immediately upon 
the storm raised by the appointment - of 
Bishop Temple, and it is not unnatural to 
connect the two things together. Those who 
knew him best knew how much he suffered 
from anxiety at that time, when a protest 
against the appointment was published con- 
taining many great names, headed by that of 
Dr. Pusey ; and a retired bishop threatened 
to withdraw into lay communion, and some 
of the Bishops of the Province protested 
against the consecration. It is easy to make 
light of an ecclesiastical excitement when 
looking back upon the course which such 
excitement invariably runs, with its insig- 
nificant grounds, its vast threatenings, and 
its sudden collapse ; but it is not easy to do 
so at the time, especially for one who above 
all things is responsible for the peace of the 
Church. The Archbishop bore such things 
silently, but they were not the less but the 
more wearing to his spirit and his vital powers. 

The sense of humour to which I have be- 
fore alluded was of special assistance to him 
as a public speaker. ‘The first impression on 
hearing him was, perhaps, that of extreme 
gravity. ‘To hear the Archbishop of Can- 


terbury speak in the House of Lords,” the 
Spectator said in commenting on the debate 


on the Irish Church, “ makes one feel as if 
one had entered into a higher sphere of ex- 
istence.” But the sense of humour sparkled 
all the more by its contrast with the sur- 
rounding gravity. It is true that in preaching 
there was but little relief; his sermons were 
full of good sense, you were secure against 
anything inconsistent with manly straight- 
forwardness in them ; and in his less studied 
utterances, as at confirmations, there was 
often atouch both of evangelical fervour and 
of readiness to avail himself of anything 
special in the occasion, which is the charac- 
teristic of some of the great popular preachers. 
But his sernfons were not on the whole re- 
markable. His addresses, on the other hand, 
whether at ordination times or on other 
occasions, were clear, pointed, and persua- 
Sive. Dean Stanley, who was so long his 
examining chaplain, used to say that in his 
addresses to the ordination candidates he 
said the best things that could be said, and 
in the best possible way. 

In secular politics he belonged by birth 
and association to the old Whig party. He 
went to Oxford at the time when the Reform 
Bill was agitating the country, and took an 
active part in the debates at the Union, where 
such subjects were discussed. As a Liberal 

€ was appointed to succeed Arnold; it 





was Lord John Russell who appointed him 
Dean of Carlisle, and Lord Palmerston who 
made him Bishop of London. And when 
first in the House of Lords his votes were 
with his party. But this was not the case in 
his later days. It was partly, no doubt, that, 
as his position became more prominent, he 
acted less as an individual and more asa 
chief of the clergy. It was also in part from 
his strong sense of the. importance of the 
national position of the Church. The fact of 
his resistance to Mr. Gladstone’s Suspensory 
Bill, in 1868, no doubt made easier his ap- 
pointment under a Conservative Government 
to the archbishopric—an appointment, how- 
ever, for which he was marked out by the 
general voice. As Archbishop it would have 
been impossible to say that he belonged to 
one political party rather than the other; 
and it is known that during the agitation on 
the Eastern Question and the electoral 
campaign of 1880 his sympathies did not in- 
cline to the party led by Mr. Gladstone. 

I have dwelt on his public character 
mainly. But I think that he would never 
have had so great a hold on the convictions 
and the affections of his fellow-countrymen 
and fellow-Christians but for his pure and 
beautiful family life. The touching book 
entitled “‘ Catherine and Craufurd Tait,” the 
account of his wife and son, written when 
their loss was fresh, let all Englishmen see 
how simple and tender were the domestic 
relations, how kindly the sympathies, how 
earnest the work going on behind the veil 
which usually hides from public view the life 
of one of the highest families of the land. In 
a domestic people like ours it is hardly 
possible to estimate how great is the con- 
fidence engendered in clergymen and laymen, 
in rich and poor, by this sight into the in- 
terior of such a family. It can never be 
said henceforward that the position of a 
great public ruler is incompatible with 
Christian simplicity, or public life with 
domestic affection, or the contact with the 
great world with earnest simple piety, or large 
and tolerant Christian rule with ardent and 
earnest Christian effort. Men of all kinds 
and degrees, far and near, found themselves 
drawn within the alluring shade of his sorrow, 
and the sad scenes at Carlisle or at Stone- 
house, and the bright interludes of happy 
and hopeful work, in which the home and 
the diocese blended (how truly, those best 
know who were most familiar with them), 
became the property of the nation. 

To what has been said, a few traits of his 
personal life may be added. He was tall 
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and of a strong build, and his massive ap- 
pearance was increased by the necessity of 
wearing a jarge amount of clothing. His 
tace was large, in later times rather heavy, 
but with great variety of expression. He 
wore no whiskers, and his long, wavy hair, 
which did not turn grey till late, was parted 
in the middle. No portrait, till that taken of 
him by Richmond in his peer’s robes, sitting 
in the window-recess at Lambeth, was at all 
satisfactory. Photographs of a face like his 
were almost of necessity inadequate. He 
was not able in early life to join much in 
sports, but, as a man, was fond of riding. 
He was capable of great and sustained exer- 
tion. In his work in London he would 
sometimes be so tired at the close of a day 
that he seemed ready to faint, yet the next 
morning he would be quite fresh again. Even 
within the last two years he was an admirable 
chairman of a committee, keeping every one 
to the point, and never flagging. In some 
cases (as in the reference to him and other 
bishops of the matters at issue between the 
Bishop of Colombo and the clergy of the 
Church Missionary Society, in 1879), he sat 
on, hearing every detail, till all others, partly 
from weariness, partly from confidence in his 
firmness and ability, left him to decide the 
whole matter. He was very fond of books. 
Even in the interval between his attack in 
the end of August and the last in November, 
when he was only able to hear his daughters 
read, the list of the books read covered a 
sheet of note paper, including a reperusal of 
the whole of Macaulay’s “ History.” He re- 
tained a very slight Scotch accent, and a few 
Scottish turns of expression. It was said by 
his pupils at Balliol that when strongly 
moved he always talked Scotch. To hear 
him read some passage in one of Scott’s 
novels was a treat. Once, at the time when 
Mr. Buckle’s book was much talked of, the 
part of it which treats of Scotch religion was 
being read. The Bishop (he was then at 
Fulham) fretted under the hard, unappre- 
ciative mode of treatment adopted by the 
author, and suddenly begged that “The 
Heart of Midlothian” might be fetched. No 
one who heard him read the passages which 
bring out both the grandeur and the narrow- 
ness of old Davie Deans’ religion, could fail 
to see the contrast between Buckle’s one- 
sided theorising and Scott’s poetic grasp of 
reality. 

But the sound of that voice is still. 
Throughout the last year of his life he had 
visibly failed. In December, 1881, he was 
still working vigorously at the two commis- 





sions over which he presided—that for the 
Cathedral Foundations, and for the Church 
Courts. But before the year was ended he 
was prostrated by bronchial and other affec. 
tions. He rallied for the meeting of Parlia- 
ment, and it was hoped that a few weeks 
which he spent at Cannes in the spring 
might restore him; but during the summer 
the attacks of a cataleptic kind recurred fre- 
quently. The usual round of work and even 
hospitality at Lambeth went on, but he would 
frequently merely appear at a meeting, and 
then yield his place to some other chairman; 
and, though his mind was still vigorous, all 
who saw him felt that his appearance pre- 
saged decline, if not death. His last. public 
act was the confirmation of the young princes 
at Osborne last August. He shrank from 
the exertion, and his medical advisers dis 
suaded him from going, but he said, “ It is 
the last thing I shall do for the Queen, and 
I mean to do it.” In the end of that month 
he was struck down, and it was felt that the 
end might come at any moment. But, with 
the strong constitution of his family, which 
had beaten back so many illnesses, he rallied 
for two or three months, and was able to sit 
up and see his friends, and transact business 
almost as before; till suddenly, about No 
vember z2oth, he fell back, and it was found 
that, though no special disease remained, the 
vital nerve-power was exhausted. Still he 
saw his most intimate friends, including the 
Bishop of Winchester, who it was thought 
might have succeeded him; and he was able 
to bring to a conclusion the arrangement in 
Mr. Mackonochie’s case. Even when ail 
felt that death would be a release, and he 
was. quite willing to go, he bore up. “ This 
strong Tait constitution,” said one of his 
daughters, “is a very good thing when you 
want to live, but very bad when you want to 
die.” At length, on Advent Sunday (the 
ecclesiastical anniversary of his wife’s death 
four years before), he entered into rest. On 
December 8th he was borne to his grave on 
the simple parish bier, through a landscape 
in which the fields and trees were covered 
with the new-fallen snow, amidst an immense 
assemblage, of which every member was 
drawn to the spot by affection and gratitude 
for him, as well as by reverence for his office. 
The expressions of public opinion, as well 
as in all private circles, have shown how 
truly all the nation mourns for him, What- 
ever the future may bring, such a character 
and such a ministry must permanently and 
beneficially influence the cause of religion in 
our land. 
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LETTER VI.—FROM THE ‘BEL ALP. 
WE couldn't prevail upon Tom to go to 


church next day. He was stiff and sore 


TO ISABEL LEE. 


Certainly of all the bad roads in 
Switzerland that to the Bel Alp is the 
worst. How the mules contrive to 
mount this mountain ladder puzzles 
one ; and how the girls on their backs 
(especially the fat old dowagers) are 
not shaken to little bits is still more 
surprising. However, I walked most 
of the way with papa and Tom, and it 
wasn’t till we had reached the more 
level path along the high alp that I 
mounted. 

The Bel Alp is quite an English 
place, and there were lots of nice Eng- 
lish people at the inn; but I rather 
think the nicest had left; for we 
passed the most lovely little creature on 
the road—fair, simple, eager-eyed, and 
with a smile that haunts me to this 
day. I never wonder at men falling 
in love with pretty girls. I could fall 
in love with them myself. They are 
such darlings. 

The great Professor of the Aletsch 
was an old college chum of papa—they 
had been in Germany together—and 
now they were quite happy to meet 
again. ‘The Professor may be an Ag- 
nostic (whatever that is), but I am sure 
he is as hospitable as any bishop could 
be. The curates are rather afraid of him, 
and perhaps with reason ; for when we 
went up to see him first, he was placing 

| a lot of bottles filled with hay and water in the 
| sun (to see if anything would come of it, you 


indeed ; and then the man who was to preach | know, Bell), and he told us that this washy 
is certainly very dry. It is a thousand pities ; | decoction had the same taste in the mouth as 
but certainly the High Church curates they | Mr. Chasuble’s sermons. “Ex nihilo nihil fit” 


send to Switzerland are what our old Calvin- 
istic nurse (you remember Chirsty?) calls 
“sapless twigs.” Papa was angry with Tom 
when he said that he preferred sermons from 


stones to sermons from sticks ; but Mr. Mow- | 


bray was quite good, and promised to go 
with us. Zhat was on Saturday night, how- 
€éver, and next morning he wasn’t down when 
we started. I felt just a little bit sore about 
it, and ran back for my prayer-book, but only 
met Marguerite with a tray in the passage. 
“It's the Herr’s coffee,” she said with a smile, 
standing back on the stair to let me pass. 


| (I am so glad they taught us Latin at Girton) 
|'was as true of curates in particular as of 
creation in general. Of course, this was in- 
tended to rouse papa, and they had a little 
sparring about evolution and protoplasm and 
the scientific relation between man and the ° 
| jelly-fish ; but it was all in good form—Tom 
| said—and nobody was hurt. That is the 
| best of our Professor; he is always in good 
form, and behaves like a gentleman, even 
when hit by a rough. 

The President of the Alpine Club (Such 
sweet and courteous manners, my dear! Old 































way——But indeed he might be a Knight of |! 
the Garter for that matter, if only he hadn't | 
such a taste for picking up big stones, and | 
lugging them about in his wa llet) was at the | 
inn when we were there; and between Pre- | 
sident and Professor we saw everything that | 
was to be seen. We climbed up the Horns | 
and dived into the crevasses, and one day we | 
walked to the meeting-place of the great | 
glaciers that sweep round the Aletschhorn and | 
the Nesthorn. The’ Ober Aletsch is like a 
skating-pond, the most lovely level ice, and 
covered all over with grotesque figures in 
frosted silver, and not a crack into which a 
mouse could creep. The ice-tables—prodi- 
gious blocks of granite supported on slender 
pillars of ice—are tables at which giants 
might dine—as perhaps they do. Those on 
the Ober Aletsch are, they say, the biggest in | 
Switzerland. They are very strange, but not | 
so grand as the blue chasms on the Gorner, | 
into which the snow-torrents fall with a noise | 
like thunder. We ate our lunch at the foot 
of the Aletschhorn, ina vast amphitheatre to | 
which the Colosseum is a mere cockle-shell ; 
but the sunshine was so bright and we were | 
such a merry party, that I could not feel 
solemn enough for the place. I should like 
to see it of a starry night, quite alone, or | 
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Mrs. MacAlpine said to me, in her effusive 







The Aletschhorn. 





with only one big snowy owl, sailing through 
the moonlight or too-whooing from a crag, to 
| keep me company. But alas! Bell, g am 
merely a girl (a charming creature, no doubt), 
and I shall never be permitted to pass a 
| night on a glacier. On our way back we 
had a little taste of the amenities of the Alps, 
for just as we had crossed our last patch of 
snow we heard a terrific cannonade overhead, 
and a ton or two of rock came thundering 
past us. 

Klingele’s Inn is very well in its way, and 
the long procession of the Pennine Alps at 
sunset is a picture one never forgets ; but 
that wooden paling which the Professor is 
painting with his own hands encloses an 
acre or two of enchanted ground ; only the 
enchantment is due ‘to the natural magic of 


| genius, and the spell of genuine friendliness. 


I am quoting papa; but say it for myself too. 
P.S.—Mr. Mowbray made a sort of pro- 


| mise that he would meet us here ; but as 


the dear little girl says in one of Mr. Butler's 
books, ‘‘ Mans is all alike.” 


LETTER VII.—FROM THE. EGGISCHHORN. 


Ir is the impossible that always happens. 
Wasn’t it dear Lord Beaconsfield who said 
|so? and Lord Beaconsfield was always in 
| the right, except when he was delightfully.in 
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the wrong. 
him, very likely ; but what does it matter? 
It would never do to allow all the good 
things to be appropriated by people, merely 
because they had the luck to be born before 
us. ‘That would be simple selfishness, and I 
hate selfish people. To cut a long story 
short, Bell, Mr. Mowbray is with us again, 
and I have slept on a glacier-—at least, in a 
glacier hut. And the little girl with the 
dove-like eyes and the radiant smile is 
writing at the little table beside me, and her 
name, Mabel Gray, is as sweet as herself. 

I am not much good at geography ; but I 
must try and tell you about the great 
Aletsch glacier, so that you may understand 
what we are doing. The Aletsch is a huge 
icesstream nearly twenty miles long, and 
broader than any river I know. It rises 
among the great snow-fields of the Ober- 
land peaks, the Monch, the Jungfrau, and 
the Eiger; it flows down between the 
Aletschhorn and the Eggischhern ; and it 
falls at last in an ice-torrent into the gorge 
of the Massa, just below 
the Bel Alp. The Bel Alp 
Hotel is built on one side 
of the glacier, the Eggisch- 
horn on the other. The 
Bel Alp is 6,732 feet high, 
the Eggischhorn 7,150 ; so 
that there is not much dif- 
ference between them. But 
to go from one to the other 
you must descend to the 
glacier, and when you have 
crossed to the nice little inn 
at Ried, you have a long 
ride along the ridge till you 
reach the Eggischhorn. But 
the view all the way is 
lovely. Every peak of the 
Southern Alps, from Monte 
Leone to the Weisshorn, is 
visible, and we were always 
stopping to look back. I 
walked the whole way with 
Tom; papa and La Beata 
had mules, which picked 
their steps across the ice 
so cleverly. I wonder if 
mules have immortal souls, 

Bell? I am sure they are 
clever enough—and wicked 
enough, too, sometimes ; 
though it is wonderful how 
good they are as a rule, 
Considering what they have 
come through. But I like 


Somebody had said it before 








the Bernese ponies best—they are as sure- 
footed as chamois, and they never sulk and 
try to bite you, as the mules do. 

The first person we saw at the Eg. 
gischhorn was Mr. Mowbray, lying fast 
asleep with his hat over his eyes on the 
broad wall in front of the hotel. What a 
place to choose for a siesta! If he had 
wakened with a start—as I often do—and 
turned round the wrong way, he would have 
fallen ever so many hundred feet! He had 
heard we were coming, and had kept places 
for us beside him at table d’héte, on the plea 
that we were old friends, and that papa was 
a bishop. Of all these mountain hotels, the 
Eggischhorn is far the cosiest. The bed- 
rooms are large and airy, and not little 
wooden sheds like those at the Riffel; the 
salle-A-manger is quite a grand hall, and the 
mutton is positively tender. You would 
never fancy, indeed, when inside, that you 
were living above the clouds. For in sober 


truth, Bell, it is often quite bright here when 
great white clouds are sweeping along the 


The Eggischhorn Hotel. 
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valley, and drifting through the pine-woods, 
far below. 

There is not much view from the hotel, so 
we generally take our books and eatables 
with us, climb to some coign of vantage, and 
lie about on the grass the rest of the after- 
noon. We have been up the Eggischhorn, 
and seen the whole magnificent stream of the 
glacier as it sweeps round the grim bastions 
of the Aletschhorn. ‘Tom said it was about 
as pretty a little bit of climbing as I could 
wish to try, and he was quite right. There 
were some great snow-drifts into which I 
sank to the middle, and when I got to the 
enormous masses of rock near the summit 
{‘‘confusedly hurled, the fragments of an 
earlier world,”—isn’t that Wordsworth ?), I 
was fairly finished. These huge slabs had 
obviously been piled together without any pro- 
spective regard to the newest fashions of 
ladies’ dress ; and in fact, Bell, it would be 
an immense relief if we could lay aside our 
petticoats altogether when we come to the 
Alps, and try something handier (or leg-ier, 
should I say?). But the men are so selfish, 
and keep us like babies in long skirts! Still 
the view is so exquisite (when we get it) that 
the miseries of the ascent are quickly for- 
gotten. It is said to be the finest view in 
Switzerland, and perhaps it is. For every- 
where round about us, far and near, are the 
noblest peaks of the Alps—over above Zer- 
matt, the Mischabelhérper, the Weisshorn, 
the Matterhorn; in the dim distance the 
mighty mass of Mont Blanc; while close at 
hand, rising out of the glacier, we have the 
Jungfrau and her giant sisters, with the lovely 
Aletschhorn in the van. One day there was 
not a cloud inthe sky; the next an ocean of 
mist was surging tempestuously all about the 
Rhone Valley, and we could not see an inch 


before our noses till we came to the very® 


summit, when we found ourselves on a sud- 
den in brilliant sunshine, and every peak to 
the north standing out whitely against the 
cloudless blue. It was like magic ; the 
division between the two worlds—the world 
of sunshine and the world of fog—was as 
sharp as if cut *by a knife. We had hada 
similar experience on the Sparrenhorn the 
week before. ‘Tom says it has something to 
do with the air currents of the glacier, and I 
suppose he is right, for though the enemy 
made many attempts to break through our 
line, and a wave occasionally rolled up to 
where we sat, it could never penetrate the 
charmed circle, but was sooner or later 
driven back. The sublimity of the aerial 
contest was indescribable ; it might have beer 





such a struggle in the heavens between the 
powers of light and darkness as Milton has 
imagined in Paradise Lost. 

But the Merjelin See—the Arctic Lake, 
with its stranded and floating icebergs—is 
our favourite meeting-place. It is rather far 
for a stroll indeed; and we generally leave 
La Beata behind us on the summit of the 
ridge—within easy reach of the hotel ; but 
for the rest of us, in spite of the distance, its 
attractions are irresistible. We skirt the 
northern shore till we come close to the 
glacier. ‘There are some smooth blocks of 
granite about a hundred feet above the 
track, and among these we establish our 
camp. It commands a noble view—the 
glacier, the lake, the grand peaks of the 
Saas Grat. There are Alpine flowers and 
Aipine butterflies in marvellous variety. The 
colour of the butterflies is as gorgeous as the 
colour of the flowers ; there is not one sub 
dued or neutral tint among them ; not one 
colour that your mamma would admit into 
her London drawing-room. ‘The barbarous 
blaze of blue gentian and scarlet lily and red 
auricula and purple anemone and yellow 
crocus is of course in the worst possible taste; 
but somehow we rather like it. One gets 
savage and natural, my dear, in these Alpine 
solitudes. We forget all that we have learnt 
about Bordone and Botticelli ; and the only 
scrap of zstheticism that we have left 
among us is Mr. Mowbray’s felt hat with its 
bunch of edelweiss—which he borrowed of 
an Italian brigand, he says, and forgot to 
return. 

He and I were waiting for Tom and 
Mabel at the “‘camp,” when he told me this 
“story.” I took the opportunity to give him 
a little lecture on his levity and want of 
earnestness ; indeed, I went the length of 
flatly assuring him that the Italian brigand 
was a myth. 

“‘T cannot stand your earnest people, Miss 
Maxwell,” he answered evasively. “ ‘The 
only radically earnest man I know is the 
Grand Inquisitor, and he is far from being 
an agreeable acquaintance. The evil that 
has been done to us through Ruskins and 
Kingsleys and Tom Browns and Arnolds 1s 
incalculable. What a man likes, that only 
can he admire; and when he admires what 
he doesn’t like, he is a scamp and an im- 
postor. Lots of the men here are as sick of 
climbing a’ I am, and would much rather 
stay with any nice girls who happen to be 
about; but they haven’t the courage to say 
so. ‘They are the victims of. earnest mout- 
taineering. Believe me, Miss Maxwell (ot 
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don’t believe me, if you would rather not), | 
that earnestness really means narrowness | 
and bigotry, the incapacity to get out of the 
rut which you have worn, to move about | 
easily and with freedom, to give all your | 
iaculties fair play and equal balance. My | 
ideal heroine is the girl in that book of | 
Heine’s you were reading at the Riffel— | 
great free eyes calmly looking down into the | 
great free world. By-the-way, what do you | 
think of your new friend Miss Gray ?” | 
“ Mabel is the dearest girl in the world.” 
“She is very lovely indeed,” he went on. 
She and Tom were coming to us across the 
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glacier, and her red petticoat supplied a bit 
of colour that told brilliantly against the ice. 
**T admire her as I admire a shell or a water 
lily. They show us what pretty things 
Nature can make when she chooses. Inone 
sense immense beauty like hers zs a revela- 
tion. A very lovely creature must come 
direct from the very heart of Nature—it 
needs a good many generations of blunder- 
ing mortals to turn out anything very ugly. 
Can you think of anything very ugly, Miss 
Maxwell, that has not been made so by 
man?” 

“ Rats and snails and puppy dogs’ tails,” 





From the Eggischhorn. 


I answered flippantly. But he only smiled | 
languidly down upon me. 

“That is right. That is what Heine's 
heroine would have said if he had opened 
her lips. It is a pity he did not. But when 
Ihear my good friend, Mat Arnold, making | 
such a furious fuss about the free play of the 
intellect (as though it were an invention of | 
his own, and not as old as the hills), he | 
reminds me somehow of the Moosehead | 
guide in Mr. Russell Lowell’s delightful 
sketch of the American forest. You remem- 
ber Uncle Zeb and the ‘ free play’ of his feet 
in his big boots? ‘Kind o’ get your foot 


| —not for the first time. 


into ’em,’ and it was all right. ‘Wahl, my 
foot can play in’em like a young hedgehog.’ 
Uncle Zeb is an invaluable character.” 
Yes—Tom and Mabel were on the glacier 
In fact, they are 
constantly together now. What does it 
mean? Well, I am sure he is quite welcome 
to take up with her if he chooses; but in- 
deed, Bell, I didn’t think he was such a flirt. 
And after what he said at Of course, 
Bell, he didn’t say anything, and of course 
I ama little goose. And, indeed, I don’t 
wonder at his losing his head about Mabel ; 
if I were aman I know I should be over 
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head and ears in love with her. But then 
you see my feeling has always been that the 
girls are ever so much nicer than the men ; 
and Mabel is a darling of darlings. Yet, 
after all, Bell, when poor Mr. Mowbray 
comes up and assures me that if we take 
him to Tyrol with us I will find him won- 
derfully little in the way—/or a man, I am 
half inclined to accept a more lenient View 
of the sex. 


LETTER VIII.—FROM THE EGGISCHHORN, 


Dip I tell you, Bell, about our night on 
the ice? Why, it has made us famous; our 
adventure has been the sensation of the 
season at the Eggischhorn. Somebody 
coming over the Furca was asked if he had 
heard of the two pretty English girls who 
had been lost on the glacier. There, 
Bell! 

It came about in the simplest way. We 
had often taken a run across the ice from 
our camp on the lake ; and Tom had pointed 
out to us the long undulating ridge against 
the sky-line, between the Monch and the 
Jungfrau. “ That’s the Joch,” he said, “a 


level road all the way, and the finest walk- 
ing in the world—if we start in time.” (“In 
time,” Bell, means a little after midnight.) 


“ Girls who have had a week’s practice can 
do it easily. There’s a grand view from the 
top—you see Switzerland from end to end. 
It’s eight thousand feet above Grindel- 
wald.” 

Tom and Mr. Mowbray have patched up 
a provisional truce. So we made up a party 
of five—old Colonel Gray let Mabel come, 
and we had Zimmermatter, with his rope and 
his axe, to carry our “things.” By good 
luck we took a lot of wraps. 

I feel like Mabel’s mother (who can’t leave 
their little Yorkshire place for rheumatism). 
I am only a year older, to be sure, but she 
is so young. She enjoys everything with 
almost childish eagerness; her divine curi- 
osity, as papa calls it, is never satisfied—her 
blue eyes are always saying, “ Oh, what a 
lovely world!” Everybody is kind to this 
delightful child (do you know, Bell, she re- 
minds me of your little Alice, at once so eager 
and so sedate?) and the grim Colonel posi- 
tively worships her. So I promised to look 
after her faithfully, and she was allowed to 
come with us. 

Tom’s “in time” meant a little after 
midnight; but I needn’t tell you about the 
start—it was much the same as when we 
went to the Cima. (I don’t think Mr. 
Mowbray went to bed at all, but fell asleep on 





the sofa in the salon after tea.) Only the 
walk up the Aletsch is even grander than the 
walk up the Gorner, and the Place de la 
Concorde (as it is called rather Frenchly) is 
the finest “ place” in the world. Then we 
were pulled up the steep slope to the rocky 
wall, which goes down sheer to Grindel- 
wald. For hours we had seen nothing but 
the everlasting snow; on a sudden a lovely 
green plain, dotted over with villages and 
forests and fields and lakes, and melting in 
the far distance into purple muirland, lay at 
our feet. These are the sort of contrasts 
that make one in love with the Alps ; we have 
nothing like them at home. But even in 
Switzerland the high sanctuaries are few and 
far between, whereas our Scotland, Bell, is 
lovely all over. 

But to come to our adventure. We had 
finished our luncheon at some rocks—the 
only rocks to be seen thereabouts—not very 
far from the Joch ; and we were making our 
way rapidly back along the glacier, so that 
we might be home before it got dark. We 
had heard the sound of thunder in the dis- 
tance, and a slate-blue cloud was hanging 
over the Bel Alp. I noticed that Zimmer- 
matter had been looking anxiously at the 
sky in that direction, and now—on turning a 
projecting corner—he held up his hands and 
spoke hurriedly to Tom, who was beside 
him, They halted until we came up to them. 
Then Tom pointed out to us a heavy bank 
of fog that was advancing up the glacier—not 
more than a mile from us. ‘“ Zimmermatter 
was afraid of this when he heard the thunder 
—a storm on the Bel Alp often brings a 
bank of fog up the glacier. We are not very 
far from the Concordia hut, and now we 
must make a run for it.” We did make a 
run for it. I clung to Zimmermatter’s arm, 
Mabel to Tom’s. As we scudded along I 
heard Mr. Mowbray speaking to Zimmer- 
matter in German quite coolly. ‘ There is 
my compass,” he said; “put it in your 
pocket. The wind is coming from the east ; 
it will blow right in our faces so long as we 
keep straight for the hut. You know that 
bit of black rock on the neck of the Schon- 
biihlhorn ; if the fog lights a bit we may chance 
to see it. The hut is about a hundred yards 
due north.” The mist was now close at 
hand; in another moment it was drifting 
round us; in another we were in thick dark- 
ness—darkness that might be felt. “ For 
Heaven’s sake!” Tom exclaimed, “ keep 
close together.” é 

Zimmermatter had positively to grope his 
way—guided solely by wind and compass—for 
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every landmark had been blotted out. It 
did not seem more than a quarter of an 
hour after we were tied together (we had 
got the rope out again as the darkness fell 
upon us), when we heard a joyful shout from 
the extreme end where the guide was lead- 
ing. By some extraordinary chance we had 
gone straight to the hut! There it was, like 
a reef of black rock looming through the 
mist—a wretched little cabin, to be sure; 
but we were much too happy to be critical. 
To us it was like the life-boat to a ship- 
wrecked crew, which means safety at least. 
Some bits of wood had been left by the 
party who had bivouacked before us, and we 
had soon a blaze on the hearth. Then the 
provisions were examined—a pot of Liebig, 
meat lozenges, tea, wine, and bread—surely 
they would last us till the fog lifted. But 
when was it to lift? As the evening fell 
it grew momently darker and darker, and 
long before sundown we had abandoned any 
hope of getting away that night. What 
could we do, Bell? There was a trackless 
and boundless sea of darkness outside; here, 
at least, was one little spot of light and 
warmth. The inner room was given to 
Mabel and me, and with our wraps we made 
ourselves tolerably comfortable, though 


neither of us slept a wink: it was altogether 


too strange. The men sat round the fire, 
and smoked their pipes and waited for the 
dawn. But I am anticipating. 

“The resources of civilisation are not 
exhausted,” Tom remarked, as we gathered 
round our primitive tea-table, “ though this 
is rather different from five-o’clock tea at 
Kensington.” 

The fact is, Bell, we were just in wild 
spirits. Mabel said she had never been 
happier in her life. I have not laughed so 
much since I was at school, and the men 
were as good as gold. It was the reaction, 
I suppose, from our fright; but we all en- 
joyed the evening immensely. 

I had a little private talk with Zimmer- 
matter outside, as we were looking at the 
stars—for, strange to say, though the mist 
still lay heavy round about the cabin we 
could sometimes see a star overhead—when 
I learned for the first time that Mr. Mowbray, 
who is laziness incarnate, had been, and still 
is On occasion, one of the most daring 
climbers of the Alps. Zimmermatter waxed 
quite eloquent on the subject. He had 
known the Herr ever since he was a lad, and 
Some of their most perilous’ snow-feats had 
been made together. Mr. Mowbray has 
Some Italian blood in his veins—that is why 





he is called Raphael, I suppose—and it was 
in Italy they first met. He was shooting 
chamois with an Italian nobleman in the 
upper part of the Val de Lys, when, one 
night, a political refugee, closely followed by 
the gendarmerie, appeared at the chateau. 
The poor man had been run into a regular 
cul-de-sac. His capture was certain, unless 
he could be taken across the great Monte 
Rosa chain to Zermatt. But no pass had yet 
been made over these pathless wastes ; the 
Lys Joch was unknown ; the nearest place 
of refuge was the chalet on the Riffel. But 
the two of them had somehow managed to 
get the fugitive across—an old man, a Vene- 
tian republican, a friend of Mazzini, quite 
unused to the snow—up perilous ice slopes, 
through endless seracs, down awful preci- 
pices. Wasn't it fine, Bell? I wonder what 
the police thought when they came and 
found that the bird was flown ? 

Mabel and I lay down on the rough beds ; 
but we could not sleep. She told me all 
about their simple Yorkshire home, and the 
rough, kindly people among whom they live, 
as we lay side by side. Neither of us, I dare 
say, will ever forget that night—the murmur 
of talk in the other room, the mysterious 
sounds of the glacier, the sough of the 
wind, the absolute isolation. After mid- 
night the wind rose to a gale, clearing the 
fog ; but it soon moderated, and just as the 
stars were growing pale in the dawn, we 
heard—at least I did, for Mabel had begun 
to doze—a distant shout from the glacier ; 
the outer door opened, admitting a cold air 
of morning wind, and Zimmermatter cooed 
back areply. It was, of course, the people 
from the inn who had been sent to meet us; 
but do you know, Bell, I felt almost sorry? 
Our little adventure—and girls have so few— 
was at an end. 


LETTER IX.—FROM THE BATHS OF 
STACHELBERG. 


DEAREST BELL,—We are on our way to the 
Tyrol, and only came here by chance for a 
night ortwo. Butit is sucha nice place, and 
there is not an Englishman in the valley 
except ourselves, that I should not wonder 
if we stayed on for the rest ofthe week. We 
are still in Switzerland; but with its baths 
and its beer, and its one-o’clock table d’héte 
and its seven-o’clock supper, and its cheap- 
ness and its homeliness, and the plumpness 
and easy good-nature of the men and the fer- 
vid “ Ochs” and “ Achs” of the girls, Tom 
says that Stachelberg is as little English and 
as near being Tyrolese as anything Swiss can 
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be. We came by the Furca and the St. 
Gothard all together as far as Amsteg—where 
Tom and Zimmermatter left us to get into 
the Linth Thal (that’s our Stachelberg valley) 
by the Clariden Grat,—the rest of us going 
on to Sonnenberg, on the Lake of Lucerne 
(2,000 feet above the Bay of Uri, and a lovely 
moonlight—so that every jagged peak was as 
sharp in the water as in the sky—think of 
that, Bell!) and then we got next morning 
to Schwys, and so over the Pragel Pass 
to Vorauen, Glarus, and Stachelberg. ‘Tom 
met us at Vorauen, where we stayed the 
night—a nice little inn at the upper end of the 
Klon See, and the Klon See is as perfect a 
little lake as one can imagine; for while the 
great Alpine wall of the Glarnisch rises pre- 
cipitously from its southern shore, along the 
northern bank there is just such a lovely con- 
fusion of green pasture and grey rock and 
purple heather and feathery birch as you may 
see any day upon a Highland loch. The 
morning was so still that every scar in the 
mountain-side—a stupendous cliff 7,000 
feet high—was repeated in the water as in 
a glass; and the glacier snows on the summit 
shone brilliantly under our feet. 

Mabel is with us, and so is Mr. Mowbray. 
Old Colonel Gray had visions of the 
Twelfth upon his Yorkshire moors,—the Tyrol 
wouldn’t tempt him ; but we made him leave 
Mabel, and we are to visit them in Yorkshire 
on our way home. And Mr. Mowbray? 
Well, Mr. Mowbray was going to the Tyrol 
at any rate, and thought we might as well go 
together. Tom fumed a little, but really Tom 
is unreasonable; for if he isto flirt with Mabel 
all day (only Mabel is not a bit of a flirt, but 
as—as—ainnocent as a round-eyed Madonna) 
what on earth is Miss Maxwell to do with 
herself in the meantime? I don’t care 
a bit for the men, you know; but for some 
reason which we cannot fathom they have 
been included in the inscrutable arrange- 
ments of the universe, and it is our duty to 
put up with them. 

You can hardly call Stachelberg an Alpine 
resting-place—for it is only 2,000 or 3,000 
feet up—so we have to go on the mountains 
every day. And the pine woods and the 
chalets on the higher pastures are so exactly 
what pine woods and chilets are in pictures, 
and there is such a sweet aromatic air, such 
scents of spring flowersand fir cones and new 
milk, that one never tires. The blue carpet 
of violets on the upper “alps” is just won- 
derful. Yesterday we went into a chalet 
where they were making cheese. ‘There were 
milk-pails fw// of pansies standing at the door. 





Think of that! The men who were working 
about told us that it is the pansy which 
gives its curious colour and flavour to the 
green cheese of the district. They mix them 
up with the curd, and the cheese has to stand 
for a year. There, Bell, don’t go and say 
that I never give you any useful information, 
—they don’t think so here, I can tell you, 
Mr. Mowbray says that I am the only Unie 
versal Gazetteer (except Mr. Grant Duff) 
that he knows, and Tom has set me to tabu- 
late the hotel bills under three’ heads— 
Greed, Rapacity, and Fraud. But fancy—a 
pailful of pansies ! 

' We were sitting out in front of the Bad; 
watching the afterglow on the Todi. and the 
other great peaks at the head of the Thal, 
Soft meditative shadows lay all about the 
lower valley. There was the occasional 
tinkle of cattle-bells from the cows waiting 
about the chalets to be milked—a snatch of 
song or a jodel from some cowherd high 
among the pine-woods. 

** And I believe that every flower enjoys 
the air it breathes,” Mabel said softly. 

“ That’s the pathetic fallacy, as Mr. Ruskin 
will tell you,” Mr. Mowbray replied. “ But 
I rather hold with Wordsworth. You come 
from Yorkshire, Miss Gray, and they still 
think a deal of Wordsworth in the country. 
Why shouldn’t we communicate our own feel 
ings and thoughts to woods and. flowers and 
streams—?” 

“They have much better of their own,” I 
interposed. 

“That's true. Heine says that perfumes 
are the feelings of flowers. But the perfume 
is only the coarse outward expression—the 
feeling itself is doubtless far too subtle to be 
apprehended by gross creatures like men. 
Still we ought to be thankful that we have 
any means of communication, and it can’t be 
denied that the smell of a violet is even finer 
than—what shall I say ?—the finest bits of 
Keats. 


‘ The foam 
Of perilous seas in faery lands forlorn,’ 


is possibly as good as a Narcissus or a cab 
bage rose.” 

“But what of the poor cabbage itself?” 
papa asked. 

“The cabbage is the village Hampden, 
the mute inglorious Milton, the Cromwell 


guiltless of his country’s blood. He has lost 
the power of speech, and there is something 
sad in their great round helpless faces—@ 
dumb vegetable in distress is really as pathetic 
asadumb animal. So that if Mr. Ruski 
meant to say that we have no right to att 
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bute our own transitory moods and dyspeptic 
sensations—for that I take it is what we call 
poetry—to those whose feelings are natural 
and inevitable, why I am with him so far. 
But I doubt whether he meant it—it needs 
a divine trifler like Heine to enter into the 
heart of a cabbage, and Mr. Ruskin is terribly 
in earnest. Oh, Miss Maxwell, what a world 
of mischief these earnest people work !” 

I never can tell whether Mr. Mowbray 
himself is in earnest or not. He has a habit 
of lying back on the sofa and letting the 
words drop lazily out of his mouth, that 
simply exasperates me. Still I like him, for 
he is certainly out of the common, and he 
and papa get on beautifully. But dear papa 
is a jewel; that quaint, quiet simplicity of his 
isso racy ; and Mr. Mowbray never wearies 
of drawing it out. 

“Mr, Ruskin,” papa said, “ has possibly 
expected Art to do more for our morals 
than it is able to do. These passionate 


jeremiads against bad painting, as if bad 
painting were a deadly sin and\a bad painter 
a great criminal, are’ possibly’ati the root of 
many of the exaggerations whtichhave been 
so often ridiculed. For if true Artis Such a 
vital matter to us all, there may bé nothing 
absurd in trying to live up to alily or a chintz 


ora Japanese screen or a ‘flowerpot. » But I 
doubt if Art has much to do with*making us 
live better.” ene 

“Not a bit of it; sir, you may be sure, 
neither Art nor Nature.”’A friend of mine 
says that the only thing that can have a per- 
manent influence on a man’s character is to 
have come of good ancestors ald to live 
among nice~péople. It’s becatis@’ve been 
going about with you, Miss Maxwell, that I’m 
so good, and not because I’ve seen Titian’s 
Venus, and been up the Finster-aar-horn.” 

“But don’t you think,” Mabel struck in, 
“that the place where you live, where you 
were born, does something? I don’t think 
I would have been the same girl if I had 
been bred in London. I am afraid there is 
soap deal of Yorkshire muirland about my 
mind.” 

“That is quite true, Mabel,” I exclaimed, 
“and we love you better, my dear, because 
you have a taste of the heather—like the 
grouse. Butoh, Mr. Mowbray, don’t abuse 
Mr. Ruskin. There is a little German book 
of translations from English writers in the 
Salon, and the piece they give from Ruskin 
is the passage on the Unterwalden pines. It 
was that more than anything else, except 
Perhaps, the bit in Emerson about Arnold 
Winkelreid gathering in his side the sheaf of 





Austrian spears to break the line for his 
comrades, that made me long to come to 
Switzerland. Papa will read it to us when 
we go in—it sounds quite nicely in the 
German.” 

“I know it,” said Mr. Mowbray, as we 
rose ; “ but mind you, I didn’t say that Mr. 
Ruskin at his best wasn’t better than either 
Art or Nature. Words are after all the most 
effective weapons that human beings can 
use (what is your Phidias and your Vandyck 
to our Sophocles and our Shakespeare ?), and 
Nature herself is at her finest, when her 
barbaric pearl and gold have been passed 
through the alembic of the imagination—in 
an inspired book like Modern Painters. You 
didn’t think half as much of the Unterwalden 
pines when you came to see them,—did you 
now, Miss Maxwell?” 

Papa laughed a little, and taking hold of 
Mr. Mowbray’s arm repeated one of his 
favourite bits from the Winter's Tale :— 

“** Nature is made better by no mean + 
But nature makes that mean; so o’er that art 
Which you say adds to nature is an art 
Which nature makes.’ ” 

We had only one other day in Switzerland, 
and Tom had reserved a great display of 
fireworks for the occasion. I don’t mean 
actual rockets and Roinan candles ; but we 
were to take what upon the whole, he 
declared, to be the finest walk that can be 


made by Tents ania via Swiss 
Alps (with Tom, to lasteiscalways 
the best). » It was to the*Ober Sand Chalets. 


LETTER X.—FROM TRIBERG, IN THE BLACK 
, FOREST. 


I wap to break off, before I could tell you 
about our walk to the Ober Sand Alp. 

The whole day was delightful ; but looking 
back, Bell, there are two or three exquisite 
little bits that give a unique character to the 
rest, and keep their place in the memory 
with peculiar vividness. ‘The Pantenbriicke, 
which spans at one leapa bottomless abyss, 
is the sort of unaccountable bridge one sees 
in Der Freischutz. 1 had left the rest at 
the Hotel Tédi below (there was some 
difficulty about the mules for papa and La 
Beata), and had climbed up the steep path 
alone. It was the early morning, and there 
was a dewy freshness in the air. Isn't it 
wonderful how young and innocent this weary 
wicked old world feels of a morning? She 
seems to renew her youth with every dawn. 
Do you remember what Heine. saw that 
spring morning when he had taken a short 
cut across the Hartz and lost his way? 
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The mountains stood in their white night | 


do? That spring morning was exactly like 


gear, the fir trees were shaking sleep out of | ever so many other spring mornings that qe 


their branching limbs, the fresh morning air 
curled their drooping locks, the birds were at 
morning prayers, the meadow vale flashed like 
gold strewed with diamonds, and the shepherd 
passed over it with his bleating flock. That 
was just what the trees were doing this 
morning—shaking sleep out of their branch- 
ing limbs. I said as much to Mr. Mowbray 
when he joined me, but he told me I was a 
victim of the pathetic fallacy. “But isn’t 
it amazing,” he went on, “what genius can 





have had before and since; but just because 
a poet happened to go astray, it will be 
remembered when the morning of Jena q 
Austerlitz is forgotten. And the Emperor 
himself! He was as mean and tricky a little 
scamp as ever lived; but just because the 
face of that young Augustus fascinated Heine, 
he may be accepted by posterity as some. 
thing solemn and divine. Monsieur le Grand 
and his drum will be admitted as unimpeach. 
able testimony when the terrible indictment 


The Kldn See. 


of Monsieur Lanfrey is laid away on the shelf 
where so many unpleasant truths are being 
consumed by the moths. The Old Guard 
will march down the ages to the sound of 
Heine’s words and the music of the Marseil- 
laise.” And then he hummed a snatch from 
Schumann— 


*€ So will ich liegen und horchen still, 
Wie eine Schildwach’ im Grabe, 
Bis einst ich hére Kanonen Gebriill 
Und wiehernder Rosse Getrabe : 
Dann reitet mein Kaiser wohl iiber mein Grab, 
Viel Schwerter klirren‘und blitzen ; 
Dann steig’ ich gewaffnet hervor aus dem Grab, 
Den Kaiser, den Kaiser zu schiitzen.” 


The path meanders by wood and meadow 
and moorland, till it reaches the bare hillside 





above which towers the mighty wall of the 
Selbsanft. It rises more than a mile over 
our heads, as sheer as the towers of Notte- 
Darhe. And yet, Bell, Iam not doing justice 
to its miraculous steepness, for at placesit 
actually overhangs. “A piece of Cyclopean 
masonry,” Mr. Mowbray said, “ which shows 
us how the Titans built.” But by some 
subtlety of association papa’s thoughts were 
busy with that poem by Blake in which we 
are confronted with the questions which the 
sinister-fire in the eyes of the tiger, as repre 
senting the malign forces of nature, are apt 
to provoke at times— 


“* What the hammer, what the chain, | 
Knit thy strength and forged thy brain? 
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What the anvil? what dread grasp 
Dared thy deadly talons clasp ?” 
I think we were all rather glad when we 
got out of the shadow of these terrific rocks 
We soon reached 


into the sunshine again. 
the chalets of the Lower Sand Alp; but Tom 
rather alarmed us by pointing to a sheet of 
water that was coming down in a white mist 


from the high tableland overhead. ‘ The 
Ober Sand Alp is up there,” he said, “ and 
I don’t think we can take the mules much 
farther.” 

Well, Bell, we were pulled up at last, though 
I shouldn’t care to do it again. But when 
we got to the chalets it was worth all we had 
gone through, and a great deal more. We 
were in the centre of a vast amphitheatre. 
There was a little grass and greenness round 
the chalets ; everywhere else bare rock, sweep- 
ing glacier, eternal snow-fields. The Tédi 
rises like a square feudal keep out of the ice ; 
then come the Klein Tédi and the Sand 
Glacier, and then, with one long noble sweep, 
like the line drawn with swift masterfulness 
by the hand of a great painter, the gently 
undulating snow-fields of the Clariden Grat. 
(Is there anything more tender and delicate 
than the swell of the snow, except, perhaps, 
the swell of the sea?) It is an unbroken 
circle ; for behind the narrow gap by which 
we'had entered tower the splintered pin- 
nacles of the Selbsanft. 

The people at the chalets were inclined to 


be sulky and 
xxv: surly, but after some coaxing 





from Zimmermatter they let us have a flagon 
of milk, and we dined royally among the 
wild flowers, with the shy game-like cattle 
looking on. 

Mr. Mowbray walked home with me. We 
were a good deal ahead of the main party, 
and Tom and Mabel loitered behind. He 
was telling. her (so she told me afterwards) 
how he went up the Weisshorn. The nar- 
rative must have lasted a good while, for, 
even before we were out of earshot, we heard 
him begin— 

“If you had been at Zermatt, Miss Gray, 
you might have come with us as far as the 
Trift Glacier. The gorge of the Triftbach 
has some nasty places, to be sure, but we 
would have got you past them; and then, 
when you get well up, the view of Monte 
Rosa and the Saas Grat is just superb. And 
you could have gathered hatfuls of edelweiss, 
and had it all to yourself up there 5 

“ T shall be so sorry to leave Switzerland,” 
I said to Mr. Mowbray after a pause. 

* Ah, but we are going to the Tyrol, and 
the Tyrol is ever so much nicer, especially 
for lazy people like you and me.” ; 

“Mr. Mowbray!” I said indignantly—“ I 
am not lazy, and you know I am not.” 

““T know you are perfection.” 

“That's nonsense. But I dare say the 
Tyrol will be delicious. They say that every 
glen has its romance. You must tell me all 
about them. I dare say you know them by 
heart.” 
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“There is one I know by heart very well, 
and I'll tell you all about it when we get 
there.” 

I wonder, Bell, if he meant anything? 
somehow he looked as if he did. And now, 
on a separate slip, so that no one may read 
it except yourself, you will find the 

P.S. Most private and confidential —Things 
are getting rather mixed, Bell. I don’t know 


whether I like Tom or Mr. Mowbray best. 





Tom doesn’t know whether he likes me or 
Mabel best. And Mr. Mowbray? Mr, 
Mowbray raves about Mabel, but then he 
makes me his confidante. And Mabel? Why, 
Mabel, at least, is blithe and unconscious, 
and knows no more of what is going on 
under her nose than the lark overhead, which 
just now is trying to sing a second to her 
new song—the Meermadchen’s Song in Ode. 
ron. 





FAULT-FINDING: 


THE MOTE AND THE BEAM. 
By R. W. DALE, M.A. (BIRMINGHAM). 


Ho’ is it that we are so quick in dis- 
covering and so stern in condemning 
a slight fault in another man, when we our- 
selves are guilty of a greater fault—and, 
perhaps, a greater fault of the same kind? 
About the fact there can be no doubt. Con- 
science in some men seems to consist chiefly 
in a keen eye for other men’s sins. They 
cannot have much time for self-examination, 
for they are nearly always occupied in the 
close scrutiny of the character and conduct 
of their neighbours. They expend so much 
moral indignation on the sins of others that 
they can have very little left for their own. 

But “why beholdest thou the mote that 
is in thy brother’s eye, but considerest not 
the beam that is in thine own eye?” There 
is surely nothing very difficult, there is 
certainly nothing impossible, in the law 
which that question suggests. But if it were 
obeyed, what a mass of uncharitableness and 
evil-speaking would at once disappear! The 
keen, cruel east-wind which is always blow- 
ing in some families, in some sections of 
society, in some churches, making it hard 
for the gentlest to keep a gentle temper and 
destroying the fair blossoms of sympathy and 
trustfulness, would cease to blow and life 
would become beautiful as an orchard under 
a warm sun and kindly breezes from the 
south. 

This question of Christ’s suggests that as 
soon as we think we see a fault in another, 
and before we condemn him, we should 
ask ourselves whether we are guilty of the 
same fault. And we should not take it for 
granted that we are innocent because it has 
never occurred to us that we are guilty. We 
may see the “‘ mote ”—a very small fault—in 
our brother’s eye, and not know that there is 





a “beam” big enough to support the roof of 
a house in our own eye. It seems strange, 
but nothing is more common. 

People have complained to me that some 
of their brothers and sisters were intensely’ 
selfish in the arrangement of business affairs 
in which all the members of the family had a 
common interest; and the people who com- 
plained were showing a reckless disregard of 
every one’s claims but their own. Some of 
the most intolerant men I have known were 
vehement in their denunciations of intoler- 
ance. I have heard men uncharitable in 
their denunciations of uncharitableness. 
Sometimes the fault appears in a most 
amusing form. ‘The complainants are self 
convicted. Out of their own mouths they 
are condemned. For instance, some years 
ago I used occasionally to hear that my con- 
gregation was very unsocial; that people 
came and went and no one showed them any 
attention; and the censure was sometimes 
sustained by what appeared to the complain- 
ant unanswerable proof. ‘I have attended 
this church,” they have said, “ five years, ten 
years”—and in one instance a man said to 
me, “I have attended thirteen years and no 
one ever spoke to me.” Whether the censure 
was really just concerning the congregation 
generally is an open question. I think that 
for the most part we were no worse than 
similar congregations in which there are 
always very many strangers, and in which 
the regular attendants are drawn from remote 
parts of a large town. But so far as the 
persons who made the complaint were con- 
cerned the censure was clearly well founded. 
They proved their own case, and no reply 
was possible. They had been members of 
the congregation for many years and nobody 
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had ever spoken to them ; of course that 
meant that through all those years they had 
spoken to nobody. Perhaps it was because 
they were reserved, or shy, or modest ; but 
whatever may have been the reason, there was 
clearly a “ beam” in their own eye, though 
there might have been a “mote,” and 
something larger than a mote, in their 
brother’s eye. 

There is something amusing when a man 
makes a complaint which recoils so plainly 
upon himself, but the instances are innumer- 
able in which precisely the same thing hap- 
pens, though in forms less flagrant and gro- 
tesque. I have noticed that the sins to 
which men are ‘specially sensitive in others 
are precisely the sins to which they are them- 
selves most inclined ; so that there is a 
certain measure of primd-facie evidence that 
we are guilty of the faults which we are quick 
to discover in other people. 

Of course this is only a broad general 
statement, which must be taken with many 
qualifications ; it is specially true, however, 
in reference to those imperfections of charac- 
ter which give us personal annoyance. If 


any one is constantly irritated by what 
he supposes to be the conceit of most 
of his friends and acquaintances, it is quite 
certain that he is conceited himself. A really 


modest man is seldom struck with the vanity 
of other people. Vanity and conceit are 
offences against our good opinion of our- 
selves, and the more modest we are the less 
likely are we to be wounded. Modest 
people are rather disposed to feel an innocent 
admiration of a man who is perfectly satisfied 
with himself and his doings. They think he 
knows more about himself than they can 
know, and they take it for granted that he 
has adequate reasons for his self-complacency. 
They wish they had similar reasons for being 
satisfied with themselves. Perhaps they may 
see that the man actually possesses the clever- 
ness and the brilliance on which he plumes 
himself, and it seems quite natural to them 
that any one possessing such powers should 
be pleasantly conscious of them. Since 
they know that they are destitute of shining 
qualities, his conceit—to which they give 
another name—does not annoy them. If 
they gradually discover that the man over- 
tates himself, has an exaggerated estimate of 
his capacity and achievements, they are 
not angry but sorry—sorry because they 
think that his mistake is likely to bring him 
into trouble, and sorry because the brilliance 
they admired has faded. Yes, it is the vain 
man who is quickest to discover vanity in 





others. If I think myself the cleverest or 
the most important person in the room, and 
want other people to think so too, I am 
immediately annoyed by the conceit of any 
one wha thinks his own claims greater than 
mine, If I have a humble opinion of myself 
it gives me no pain that other people agree 
with me and think themselves wiser, abler, 
and more accomplished than I am. 

And so, if any one complains that most 
people are selfish, unsympathetic, absorbed 
in their own pursuits, their own happiness, 
and their own sorrow, the chances are ten to 
one that the complainant is conspicuous for 
the very faults which he condemns. His 
thoughts are so concentrated on his own con- 
cerns that he is impatient because other 
people think of their concerns and not his. 
He is unable to enter into their grief or their 
joy; when he is wretched he is amazed and 
indignant that any one can be happy; when 
he is happy he thinks it intolerable that other 
people should be so oppressed with their own 
sorrows as not to make merry with him in 
his gladness. He has so high an estimate of 
the importance of his own work that he thinks 
other men ought to spend a large part of 
their time in watching and admiring it, and 
he wonders at the selfishness which keeps 
them close at their own occupations when 
they ought to be showing their sympathy with 
his. This absorption in everything that relates. 
to himself is the explanation of the universal 
indifference of which he complains. To 
secure sympathy we must give as well as 
take. The country that exports nothing 
will have no imports; but if it infers that all 
the rest of the world is in wretched poverty, 
with no mines, and no timber, and no glori- 
ous harvests, the inference will be a false one. 
As soon as a man finds that he is beginning 
to think that all human hearts are cold let 
him suspect himself. When an iceberg floats 
away from the frozen fields which lie near the 
pole it cools the waters into which it drifts ; 
the very Gulf Stream sinks in temperature as 
soon as the mountain of ice touches it. 

In a crowd it is the man that pushes hardest 
who thinks that everybody is pushing him; it 
is the man who is resolved to make his way 
to the front who complains that every one 
wants to get in front of him. If people’ 
speak to you roughly, take warning; the 
probability is that you speak roughly to 
them. 

It is not safe, however, to infer that you 
are gentle because other people speak to you 
gently. I remember reading many years ago 
an essay on the advantages of having a bad 
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temper, and my observation strongly con- 
firms the principal point made by the writer. 
If a man’s temper is bad enough, his wife, his 
children, his friends, the people who have to 
work with him in business or in public life, 
will always be on their guard against pro- 
voking it. They will keep everything out of 
his way that is likely to irritate him. They 
will anticipate his wishes, yield to his whims, 
and humour his prejudices. They will take 
care never to say a hasty word in his pre- 
sence, just as people take care not to throw 
lighted matches about in a shed where car- 
tridges are being loaded. So that while it is 
tolerably certain that we treat other people 
roughly if other people treat us roughly, it is 
not certain that we are exemplary in our 
gentleness and courtesy if other people treat 
us gently and courteously. It may be that 
we are so touchy and irritable that they are 
obliged to exercise unusual forbearance and 
self-control for the sake of averting perpetual 
storms. 

If our faults sometimes discipline the people 
about us to exceptional virtue, sometimes 
they have the precisely opposite effect ; and 
in the defects of which we complain in others, 
we may recognise a moral reaction against 
much graver defects in ourselves. If a man 


is always condemning his neighbours and 
acquaintances for their coldness and reserve, 
if he says that they keep him at a distance 
and show him no friendliness, it is very pro- 
bable that he himself is extremely officious 


and forward. If he thinks they are cautious, 
unenterprising, and destitute of enthusiasm, 
we should not accept his account of them 
until we have had time to discover whether 
he himself is exceptionally rash and reckless. 
If he condemns them as wanting in moral 
vigour, and as always ready to apologise for 
wrong-doing, we should wait to learn whether 
he is harsh in his judgments and unmerciful. 

The Mote and the Beam—the illustrations 
of the proverb are endless. Young people 
especially ought to remember it. There are 
no critics of human character half so severe 
as those whose own character is as yet un- 
formed ; none who denounce human imper- 
fections with such an air of infallibility as 
those whose inexperience of life disqualifies 
them for forming any true conception of the 
infinite varieties of human temperament and 
the infinite varieties of temptation by which 
human virtue is tried. ‘To young people life 
seems extremely simple. . As soon as they 
hear a stranger speak, they know everything 
about him. A sentence is a complete and 
final revelation. A single action is sufficient 





to glorify a man, or to condemn him to per- 
petual infamy. They seem to think it pos- 
sible to judge character as corn-merchants 
judge a sack of wheat, by looking at a 
sample which they can take in their hand, or 
as tailors judge a piece of cloth, by examining 
a pattern three inches square. They will 
find by-and-by that most men are not of the 
same quality all through, and that they are 
not all of a piece. Human character is very 
complex. In most of us the base and the 
noble, the selfish and the generous, the 
courageous and the cowardly, earth and 
heaven, are strangely mixed. Even when a 
man’s life is over, the whole story told, the 
complete evidence put in, it is sometimes 
hard to give a verdict. But young people 
are prepared to acquit a man or to hang him 
as soon as he is in the dock. 

Still more remarkable is the confidence of 
some men who are no longer young in their 
ability to correct other men’s faults. This is 
a task from which wise men shrink. The 
image which our Lord uses to illustrate its 
delicacy and difficulty is exquisitely felicitous: 
‘** How wilt thou say to thy brother, Let me 
cast out the mote out of thine eye: and, lo! 
the beam is in thine own eye?” Trying to 
correct a friend’s fault is like trying to re- 
move a piece of gravel or of straw from his 
eye. Your friend must be very patient and 
must have’ a great deal of self-control to 
submit to the operation, for even if you 
have a keen eye and a firm, delicate hand, 
you will be almost certain to inflict irrita- 
tion and distress while you are trying to 
help him. If you have a “ beam” in your 
eye and cannot see very well, or if your hand 
is rough and clumsy, you will force the 
“mote” in deeper, instead of removing it, 
increase your friend’s torture, and perhaps 
injure his eye instead of relieving it. 

The difficulty is that in most cases we can- 
not make men believe that there is any 
“mote” that needs removing. We think 
that we see it, but they persistently deny that 
it is there. If we insist on trying to remove 
it we hurt them so much that they get angry ; 
our good offices produce inflammation and 
make matters worse. 

I have sometimes tried to persuade men 
that they had a“ mote” in their eye, and I 
confess that I have very rarely succeeded. 
Now and then you may beable to persuade a 
man who makes no profession of religion that 
he has done some wrong thing or has said 
something that is indefensible ; but if I may 
judge from my own experience, it is very 
hard to persuade a man who is really 4 
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Christian that he has committed any moral 
fault. Sin, in general, he is always ready to 
acknowledge ; but he will not admit a specific 
moral offence. The reason does not seem 
far to seek. When a man is conscious that 
his general purpose is to do the will of God, 
when he is honestly endeavouring to avoid 
sin, he is very apt to take it for granted that, 
in the region of common morality, he cannot 
have failed seriously. He retreats upon his 
habitual integrity. He is sure that in the 
main he means right, and this seems to him 
to be a sufficient proof that in any particular 
case he cannot have been in the wrong. His 
motives are so good that he resents the sug- 
gestion that any part of his conduct can 
deserve blame. 

The gift of removing motes from other 
men’s eyes seems to me as rare as that 
combination of qualities which makes a 
surgeon a skilful operator. And considering 
how beautiful and noble a gift it is, 1 wonder 
that some people who suppose that they pos- 
sess it should always exercise it in a way 
which prevents the persons whom they mean 
to benefit from knowing even the names of 
their benefactors. From my own experience 
of their work, however, Iam not sure that 


they are as skilful as they must imagine them- 


selves to be. Every man that has to do 
with public affairs will ‘probably agree with 
me that of the innumerable remonstrances 
which he receives from anonymous corres- 
pondents, there are hardly any that show any 
keen penetration, any accurate knowledge, 
any high moral qualities ; in most of them 
the stupidity and the ignorance are about 
. equal, 

When attempts of this kind are made to 
remove the “‘ mote” or the “beam ” from the 
eyes of men accustomed to the rough criti- 
cism of public life they do no harm. They 
afford a moment’s amusement; they confirm 
the purpose to strike harder at the errors and 
the sins which are defended by such ig- 
noble and timorous protectors, and then they 
are thrown into the waste-paper basket and 
are forgotten. But when similar attempts 
are made to correct the alleged faults of pri- 
vate persons, they are as cruel as they are 
cowardly. _ Anonymous letters of rebuke, 
signed “Your brother in Chnist,” “ Your 
faithful but unknown friend,” “A Fellow- 
Christian,” ‘One who prays for you,” 
“One who trusts that God will forgive 
and sanctify you ”—such letters, I say, when 
written, not to men like myself, accus- 





tomed to fighting, but to private persons, 
are so dastardly, so base, so cruel, that the 
writers of them, if they could be discovered, 
would deserve to be held up to public scorn, 
and to be branded with publicinfamy. Their 
unctuous, rancid words about their Christian 
affection for the person to whom they are 
writing, about their desire that he may be 
more holy and may live nearer to God, and 
about their constant prayers that the letter 
may be useful, their lying assurances that 
they write anonymously lest they should give 
unnecessary pain, when they know that their 
only reason for writing anonymously is that 
they have not the courage to sign their names, 
aggravate the offence. Such persons may 
have discovered a “ mote” in their brother’s 
eye, but they show that they have a “ beam” 
in their own eye, big enough to support—not 
merely the roof of a house—but the roof of 
a gaol. Unhappily they often inflict great 
suffering and sometimes serious moral injury 
upon the victims of their Christian fidelity. 
When what seems to a man to be his con- 
science tells him to do evil that good may 
come—and a cowardly act is always evil 
—he may be quite sure that he is being led 
by the devil rather than by the Spirit of 
God. 

As I have said, this casting out of the 
“mote” that is in our brother’s eye is always 
a difficult business, and yet it must some- 
times be attempted. When we attempt it 
we should take special care that our treat- 
ment of our brother’s faults does not make 
it harder for him to forsake them. If we can 
do nothing to remove the “mote,” let us at 
least do nothing to force it in. The secret 
of right conduct in this matter, as in so many 
other things, lies in a genuine charity—a 
charity that shall make us far more desirous 
that our brother should set himself right than 
that we should be successful in showing 
him to be in the wrong—a charity that shall 
prevent us from assuming an air of superiority 
over the man whose faults we are trying to 
amend, and which shall make us feel that 
for the faults of our brother we ourselves are, 
perhaps, partly responsible. For we are all 
members one of another. The moral defects 
which pain us in our brethren may, perhaps, 
have been occasioned by grave defects in 
ourselves; and in condemning others we 
should always remember that if we ourselves 
had been nobler, more upright, more gene- 
rous, they, perhaps, might have sinned less 
flagrantly. 
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HOURS OF REST. 


By ANNA H., DRURY. 


“Come ye yourselves apart into a desert place, and rest a while.”—MAnrk Vi. 31. 


OME ye apart, and rest a while 
From all your hope, from all your fear : 
The sunny fields where harvests smile, 
The thankless soil, the blighted ear— 
Leave all behind, and rest with Me 
One hour in still Gethsemane ! 


Come ye apart, and find repose 
In this the garden of My pain; 
Drink of the cup I share with those 
Who lose for Me, and find it gain. 
I from an angel comfort drew, 
But I myself will comfort you /. 


Come ye apart, and taste the calm 
My love can shed beneath the rod. 
Rest on the everlasting Arm— 
Be still, and know that I am God! 
Accept your Heavenly Father’s Will, 
As I accepted—and was still. 





Come ye, as Moses came of old, 

While humbled Israel mourned below, 
And wrestled for his guilty fold, 

With pangs that only shepherds know ; 
And won them back the forfeit grace, 
Sealed with My glory on his face ! 


Come ye, as erst Elijah came, 
Through forty days of mystic fast ; 
And through the earthquake, storm, and flame, 
Thrilled to the still small voice at last ; 
And learned, when every hope looked dim, 
That unknown thousands prayed with him! 


Come, rest with Me on that stern bed 
Whose tortures were endured for you; 
Till faith and patience perfected, 
There, where I triumphed, triumph too. 
Who share the Paschal nail and thorn, 
Shall know the joy of Easter morn! 





PEARLA: 
Or, the GHorld after an Esland. 


By M. BetHAM-EDWARDS, AUTHOR oF “ Kitty,” “A WINTER WITH THE SWALLOWS,” ETC. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE WORLD AFTER AN 
ISLAND. 


(Fr first meeting with his mother 
was far from sentimental or romantic. 
There is a comic element in most human 
affairs: the boy, partly from the natural 
awkwardness of his years, partly from over- 
excitement, instead of falling into maternal 
arms, must needs fall into the sea! He was 
so bent upon not losing half a second of 
time, that whilst scrambling up the ship’s 
side—no easy performance to the most 
adroit—he missed footing, and there, plung- 
ing and gasping in the water, struggled 
Pearla’s long-looked-for son. 

The situation could hardly be called peri- 
lous, as he was a fair swimmer and help lay 
at hand, but it was confusing and inoppor- 





tune. No solemn, sobbing moment of ecs- 
tasy, no passionate embrace with tear-wet 
cheek pressed to cheek and breast to breast, 
to imprint this meeting in their memories, 
but instead a scene that, if tragic to begin 
with, ended in smiles and even merry 
laughter. Plump into the water plunged 
Durham after his pupil as a matter of course ; 
then, dripping and disordered, but otherwise 
none the worse, both reached the deck. 

“Mamma, mamma!” Geoff cried, half- 
choking with salt water and agitation. Dur- 
ham stood aside, smiling drily at the curious 
scene. 

He heard a little sob, 42 sweet voice, then 
in .the twilight flashed a wonderful cloak 
made of birds’ feathers, and a lady was hold- 
ing Geoff’s cheeks with small white hands, 
kissing him again, again, again. An embrace 
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was not to be thought of in his present con- 
dition, and soon the kisses ceased, the un- 
welcome drops of sea-water were shaken 
from her cloak, and she scolded him play- 
fully. 

rs You gave me a moment of terrible fear. 
And Mr. Durham—for I suppose it was he 
who jumped in after you—where is he, that 
we may thank him?” . 

“We have taken no harm,” Durham re- 
plied, coming forward. “ But pray do not 
think your son is given to such blunders as 
this. It was the overjoy, the excitement.” 

“T hope so indeed.” ‘Then laughing mer- 
rily, she added, “It is so very disappointing. 
You are both shivering in your wet clothes, 
and I had looked forward to the happiest 
evening.” 

This was too much for poor Geoff’s full 
heart. 

“Mamma,” he cried, moving towards her 
with outstretched arms, only wanting to adore 
and be adored. 

“Take care, my darling,” Pearla exclaimed, 
stepping back in great dismay. ‘There was 
not the faintest touch of disapproval in her 
voice or in the action itself, only a woman’s 
natural dislike to spoiling her clothes by sea- 
water. A seal was hardly more uninviting 
than Geoff at that moment. 

“T will go down-stairs and be dried,” he 
said with alacrity. 

“You had better go to bed. People are 
always put to bed who tumble into the 
water ; and I can talk to you there. Will 
not that be the wisest thing to do, Mr. Dur- 
ham?” 

“T will leave him entirely in your hands,” 
Durham replied. “There is a boat coming 
to fetch me ashore almost immediately. 
Good night, my lad.’ Then he added, very 
kindly, “A kind of good-bye it is, indeed, 
since you are not coming back to me any 
more.” 

“Shall I not, sir?” Geoff asked, bewil- 
dered. : 

Durham pointed to his mother, smiling 
encouragingly, yet not without some regret. 
Tutor and pupil shook hands, the boy went 
down-stairs without a word. 

Pearla looked at Durham; Durham re- 
turned the gaze. For a moment they perused 
each other with natural interest. 

“Will he be a good friend to me in this 
new strange world ?” thought Pearla. “ Will 
he help me through my difficulties, comfort 
me in my loneliness, be as a father to my 
boy? Iknow not. His look is cold.” 

“She is sweet to look upon,” mused Dur- 





ham. ‘ What is that? Is there strength, 
character, resolution? Will she prove equal 
to the task before her? I cannot tell; but 
her looks promise much. Something more 
than ordinary woman’s sweetness should be 
here.” 

For a second more his eyes dwelt on the 
face raised to his. Then he would have 
made his adieux, but she insisted on a 
friendly word or two. 

“How delightful to be in England, and 
with my boy!” she said, holding out both 
hands. 

“TI can never thank you enough for your 
goodness to him. We shall see you early 
in the morning, of course.” 

* Certainly, if you wish it.” 

“Of course I do wish it. I am quite 
helpless in this new land among strange 
péople. I must not keep you now, however. 
Adieu till to-morrow. I will go to my son.” 

Geoff found it delightful to have tumbled 
into the sea as soon as the first inconvenience 
was over. A warm bed was prepared for 
him, hot possets, sweet as syrup, given him 
to drink, and to crown all, caressing arms 
clasped him close, and again and again a 
voice, far softer and more endearing than he 
had heard in his day-dreams, pronounced the 
words—magic they seemed to him—“* My 
boy, my own son!” 

“Tell me,” were almost Pearla’s first 
words, as she sat by his berth, with one 
arm round his neck, the other holding tight 
his large rough hands—you could tell that 
Geoff was not woman-reared by the uncared- 
for condition of his hands—‘“ tell me, my 
own boy, if you love Mr. Durham. Is he 
kind ?” 

“ Very kind,” Geoff said warmly. 

** But say honestly, do you love him?” 

“As much as I love any one after you, 
mamma.” It was on the boy’s lips to add, 
“and Georgie Garland,” but he feared it 
might sound ridiculous, and after that exploit 
of tumbling in the water he felt that he must 
be on his guard. 

That reply seemed entirely satisfactory to 
Pearla. She then drew back, so as to let 
her face be seen to better advantage. 

““ And now,” she said gravely, “tell me, 
my Geoff, if I am what you expected your 
mother to be? Look well, and speak the 
truth.” 

The boy, in spite of the seriousness with 
which the charge was made, laughingly dis- 
obeyed, and said at once— 

“Not a bit; not in the very least, 
mamma,” 
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“ Then what ought I to have been like?” 

** How can I tell?” replied Geoff, still in 
the gayest spirits; “but I thought you were 
much older—quite old, you know, and not 
so pretty. You look just a very little older 
than Bella, that is all.” 

** And who is Bella?” 

“Mr. Garland’s eldest daughter. 
Durham’s friend and mine too. 
every Sunday with the Garlands. 
like them very much, mamma.” 

He lifted his head from the pillow, and 
now, unbidden, looked at her, as he had 
been told to do a minute before. Pearla 
leaned back content, with a smile of ineffable 
satisfaction on her lips. Love was all she 
needed, and in the eyes of this untamed 
young thing, wild and rough as the creatures 
of her island forests, she read a goodly portion. 
The honest but comely lad, whose eyes met 
her own so fondly, looked positively beau- 
tiful to the passionate young mother then. 

“‘ Kiss me once, twice, ten, twenty times,” 
he cried, throwing his arms about her in a 
transport of joy. “Oh, mamma, how wonder- 
ful to have you here, to live with you always!” 

“You have not been unhappy?” Pearla 
asked with deep concern, “My boy must 
tell me everything.” 

“ Unhappy ! oh, no, but a little dull some- 
times. Never on Sundays though, because 
we always spend our Sundays with the Gar- 
lands.” 

‘And you love them, these Garlands ?” 

“T should think I did! Everybody does 
exactly as he likes at the Garlands’, and no 
one ever fidgets or fusses or wrangles about 
anything. And oh! the noise we make on 
Christmas Eve at blindman’s-buff! you could 
hear us down to the shore——” 

“That must, indeed, be delightful,” Pearla 
replied absently. 

“ But, mamma,” Geoff cried, with a fresh 
burst of animation, “nothing can be half so 
nice here as in your island. Do let us all 
go back to it.” 

Pearla almost shuddered; and the boy, 
however inapt at reading physiognomies, 
could but see the negation written in her 
face. 

“I thought it was a beautiful place, far 
more beautiful than any part of Europe. 
Were you not happy there, mamma?” 

“Tt is beautiful ; but,” she said with some 
hesitation, “ how could I be happy away 
from my boy, and your father too always in 
ill health? I had many cares. ¥ 

“Tell me about papa,” the boy asked 
softly. 
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“ Another time, not to-night. Ask me 
about something else.” 

He had a dozen foolishly fond questions 
all ready, and finally, after caress upon 
caress, fell asleep, still clutching her hands. 

Pearla, wrapped in her wonderful cloak of 
birds’ feathers, that flashed jewelled lights at 
every turn, bent over him for a moment as if 
in prayer. What a contrast the two pre- 
sented! what a study for painter or physiog- 
nomist was here! The boy sleeping so 
peacefully was just such an English boy as 
we meet with every day, ungainly, even un- 
couth; not less promising than most lads 
of his age, in fact a bit of good, honest, 
human prose. 

But the mother, how came he by such a 
mother as that? What freak had Nature 
chosen to play here ? 

Pearla was not tall, large, command- 
ing; rather gracious, sunny, winning. Her 
witchery lay neither in exquisite form nor 
features, nor pearly skin, velvety eyes, and 
many-rippled hair. All these might be hers 
or they might not ; what you felt was Pearla’s 
self, its freshness, tenderness, reality, no more 
to be borrowed, taught, or put on than 
golden locks or blue eyes. And there was a 
wonderful joyousness about her, that sort of 
unconscious joyousness of birds, flowers, and 
other innocent and lovely creations, She 
looked like one from whose shoulders all the 
burdens of life had been lifted on a sudden. 

Unlike as were the two, however, she was 
Geoff's mother, he was her son, and just now 
there was no thought of comparison in her 
mind, only deep contentment and airy hope. 
As she stood on deck, watching the moonlit 
sea, and the stars of this new hemisphere, the 
harbour with its fiery cressets, her face glowed 
with the brightness of her thoughts. The 
past was dead and buried, and she was stand- 
ing on the threshold of a new existence, 
beside her boy. 

She was freed at last from her long im- 
prisonment in that sea-girt home, which 
already seemed dim asa dream. The world 
after an island! how should she find it ? 


CHAPTER V.—THE ISLAND. 


THE most wonderful week followed. No- 
thing like it had ever been heard of out of 
the “ Arabian Nights.” Geoff, with pardon- 
able inconstancy, never thought of Georgie 
Garland now from morning till night, so 
absorbed was he in his new occupations. 
Durham, too, was drawn into Pearla’s service 
almost against his will. By nature proud and 
reserved, he had in this case laid down a line 
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of conduct he found it impossible to pursue. 
Pearla would have him for her friend and 
helper, whether he willed or no. 

“You must help me,” she had said on 
that first morning after disembarkation ; “‘ and 


advise me too. 
new world.” 

What could he say to such an appeal? 
especially when made by what seemed rather 
a vision than an ordinary mortal wear- 
ing woman’s shape ; for Pearla had nothing 
about her, or, at least, so it seemed to him, 
which could be matched in his memory. Yet 
her dress, however fantastic, lent no fay or 
siren like aspect to- her radiant features 
and light figure; rather you might have 
fancied yourself in presence of Miranda fresh 
from Prospero’s enchanted kingdom, so dig- 
nified, true womanly, looked she in her out- 
landish costume. 

But a beautiful gown is no more to be 
described than a beautiful woman, especially 
when, instead of coming out of a milliner’s 
shop, it is fresh from the grass-weaving, pearl- 
embroidering, glossy brown hands of gentle 
Pacific Islanders, Durham saw only a queenly 
garment, hem thickly embroidered with little 


I feel bewildered in this 
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iridescent shells, sleeves and collar beautified 
after the same fashion, and drapery itself 
so pearly, soft, and lustrous that the very 
sight of it transported the beholder to 
fields of silken grass waving between golden 
sands and palm-groves. 

This was a mere moonlight 
splendour, however, compared 
to the masses of gorgeous and 
lovely things that Pearla had 
brought from her island, and 
as each case was opened there 
were fresh bursts of applause 
from her companions. It 
was like gazing on a display 
of fireworks, when the shouts 
of the spectators, increasing 
every moment, give even 
blind people an idea of what 
is going on. 

There were birds of match- 
less plumage—green, gold, 
orange, and _ blue - tipped 
wings shedding gemmy light; 
butterflies, each a veritable 
jewel-case in miniature ; 
beetles—emeralds and sap- 
phires, as it seemed, of purest 
water ; shells so rich, deep, 
and pure in colour that they 
also might have passed for 
gems; tiny islets of coral the 

rosiest pink, the creamiest white, the fanci- 
fulest in form; gorgeous articles of native 
dress feather-tasseled, shell-fringed, coral- 
beaded ; screens and fans blazing with rain- 
bow-hues ; stuffs soft and glowing as if spun 
out of pure gold and silver; elaborate native 
jewellery in metals and precious stones; 
curiously woven baskets and shields, quaint 
weapons of war, musical instruments; and, 
to crown all, besides the marvellous collection 
of stuffed birds and animals, were some 
choice living pets—parrots, cockatoos, and 
scores upon scores of smaller birds still 
more splendid in appearance, the whole 
making up such an aviary as might hardly be 
matched in the country. Dried palm-leaves, 
feathery reeds and grass, and other tropic 
foliage made a fitting background to the 
singing world. The place became suddenly 
alive with sound and marvellous colour. 
From one end of the large old house to the 
other the usual dulness was banished as if by 
magic. It was with great difficulty that rooms 
could be found for all these treasures ; and well 
might Geoff cry in ecstasy— 

“You seem to have brought the whole 
island, mamma ; oh, oh, oh!” 
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His enthusiasm knowing no bounds as one 
marvel was displayed after another, the 
usually quiet, indifferent lad was indeed 
beside himself with pure enjoyment; he did 
not know till to-day what it meant ; -he frisked, 
played strange antics, and laughed, whistled, 
screamed, hoora’d, till at last the adoring 
young mother of twenty-five hours’ acquaint- 
ance began to find his high spirit a little 
too much; in fact he was growing unbear- 
able. 

She looked at Durham, however, and said 
nothing. What checking was needed should 
surely come from that quarter. Durham re- 
turned the gaze with rather a mischievous 
smile, which seemed to say, “See what lies 
before you ere your son becomes a man.” 

Geoff’s first exploit was to get up a mock 
fight between two superb stuffed birds of 
Paradise, with the result that might have been 
expected. One magnificent wing was broken 
and an eye knocked out. Pearla sighed, and 
was silent. 

**T am very sorry,” Geoff said ; “ I had no 
idea stuffed birds were such delicate things. 
Oh, what can this be?” 

Itwas a complete set of native war accoutre- 
ments, and Geoff, being like all lads of fifteen, 
particularly bloodthirsty, immediately pro- 
ceeded to arm himself, begging Durham to 
have a bout with him. There were several 
handsome spears and daggers, and he selected 
the most terrible, brandishing it in a manner 
that made Pearla shrink into a corner; stiil she 
would not speak, and Durham, quietly pur- 
suing his work, pretended to see and hear 
nothing. 

At last Geoff, finding no one to fight with, 
and fighting duels with himself rather dull 
work, put off his armour, not, however, before 
he had cut himself rather sharply in the little 
finger. But a cut in and out of school-hours 
mean different things, and Geoff, who would 
have wanted all kinds of attentions at any 
other time, now pretended that he did not 
mind cutting his finger at all. 

Next came the musical instruments. Geoff, 
being made the fortunate possessor of one 
which required no musical capacities whatever 
in the performer but good lungs, proceeded 
to blow such tremendous blasts that even 
Pearla’s tender heart at last felt no remorse. 
Putting her fingers to her ears, she begged her 
darling boy to go into the passage if he really 
wanted to play. The lad, too happy to take 
any admonition to heart, retired to some dis- 
tant corner oi the house, whence issued the 
dolefullest noises imaginable. 

“You little knew what you were doing 





when you had those native musical instruments 
put on board,” Durham said drily. 

“ Oh,” Pearla answered with a look of 
deep concern, “I only wanted to please him! 
I would have brought the very island if I 
could! But, as heis occupied, will you leave 
off unpacking that coral, and talk to me for a 
few minutes ?” 

How could he refuse? “Let us go into 
the garden,” she said, and into the garden 
they went. 

“] want to know exactly how you feel 
about my boy,” she said. “You know him, 
and I do not. What is the best for him that 
I can do?” 

“ Are not his father’s wishes to be carried 
out ?” Durham asked. 

She was silent for a minute or two, and 
turned her head from him, as they paced the 
gravel walk side by side. When she looked 
up he saw that she was hesitating—debating 
within herself whether she should give utter- 
ance to her thoughts or not. 

“ My boy has no friends but you and me,” 
she began. “I must, for his sake, be so 
candid that perhaps you will blame me. But 
I can trust you, I will speak openiy to you, 
for I must to some one, and who should that 
some one be but yourself? You have acted 
a fatherly part towards Geoff all these years.” 

“T have had his body well cared for. I 
have taught him to speak the truth and a 
little book-learning. That is all.” 

“Tt was the greatest comfort to us to feel 
this; of late years I should say to me, for 
you must have known, you could hardly help 
perceiving,” she said, with some reluctance, 
“that my husband had not been himself fora 
long time.” 

“Yes, I gathered so much from your 
letters.” 

“But there were things I could not 
write—even to you. He was much worse 
than you supposed ; it was not only that his 
bodily health gave way, his mind gradually 
lost balance, and his nervous irritability in- 
creased to such an extent that often no one 
would stay with him except myself. I can- 
not, however, talk of it. Let us speak of 
Geoff.” 

“He is a good lad, docile, affectionate, 
honest, only, as is to be expected of him at 
his age, idle and mischievous in the extreme. 
I think he will be a great comfort to you 
when he is older,” Durham gaid cheerfully. 

“T wish I knew exactly what was best to 
do,” she replied ; “and of course you under- 
stand now why I have no instructions to go 
by. His father gradually seemed to lose all 
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interest in him. ‘There are no relations on 
either side. My boy and I are very lonely.” 

She sighed, and a transient cloud passed 
over her bright face; then with a sudden 
change of countenance, she put another of 
those direct questions he found so hard to 
answer. 

“Why do you want to leave this place 
and go to America?” 

Durham looked up in astonishment. 

“T have so many reasons for wishing it 
that I think you would be wearied in listen- 
ing to them all,” he said, trying to catch her 
own friendly manner. 

“You are tired of Geoff?” she asked. 

“T am tired of being tied without any ade- 
quate result. Geoff would do quite as well 
with another tutor, and I should do better 
with another occupation.” 

“T would give a great deal to secure you 
as Geoffés friend for the next few years, till 
he reaches manhood.” Hardly liking to put 


this thought into plainer words, she yet added 
insinuatingly, ‘Perhaps we can still tempt 
you to alter your resolve ?” 

“T am sorry that it cannot be,” he replied, 
with regretful decision, and it was a minute 
or two before she recovered from her disap- 


pointment, 

“But you will at least remain a few weeks 
longer,” she now said. “We shall have 
time to talk over everything concerning 
Geoff’s future, and you will advise me, I 
know.” 

“That right gladly.” 

Whereupon their conversation ended ; for 
sweeping down upon them with a mock war- 
whoop, and dressed from head to foot in 
savage gear, appeared Geoff, at that moment 
the happiest lad under the sun. He ran 
straight up to his mother, almost bowling her 
down, and would have kissed her a dozen 
times in spite of his paint-bedaubed cheeks, 
but she drew back a little reluctant. Then 
he performed a war-dance on the grand walk 
before them, gyrating in a manner so rapid 
as to make Pearla’s head turn giddy. Finally, 
he brandished his weapons, putting his com- 
panions in mortal danger. 

“Come,” Durham at last said, ‘‘ time is 
going, and nothing is as yet put in order. 
Let us go to work at once, or night will be 
here*before ‘a single room in the house is 
made habitable.” 

Thus appealed to, Geoff tried to steady 
himself, not with much success, but a good 
will atoning for failure. A dozen and a dozen 
blunders he committed, and more than one 
serious scrape he got into that unforgetable, 





almost too blissful day. But Durham was 
forbearing, and Pearla was heavenly kind. 
The boy fell asleep, thinking that there 
could be no felicity like his—a long-lost 
mother recovered at last, and she the sweetest, 
dearest, delightfullest imaginable. Over that 
serene sleep hung Pearla with mixed feelings. 
He was in her arms at last, her own boy, 
parted from, as it seemed, a life-time ago! 
She remembered well the agony of their part- 
ing, the blue-eyed, apple-cheeked baby, too 
young to love her intelligently, too yqung to 
know anything of such farewell.. How she had 
yearned for him in that strangely lonely 
married life of hers, and now she found him 
as much her own as he had been then, a 
mere child in spite of tall stature and fourteen 
added years. He was very childlike, she 
thought, but would grow manly in time, and 
would love her all the better. 

“This Mr. Durham is somewhat cold,” 
she mused to herself. ‘“ And that may be for 
the best also. If Geoff loved him better, 
could he so entirely belong to his mother?” 


CHAPTER VI.—THE WORLD. 


It was little likely that the world should 
be slow in finding Pearla out. Before she 
had been a week among people hitherto 
ignorant of her very existence, they were busy 
about her. She would be sure to exercise 
hospitality on a latge scale to begin with; 
she would afford an endless topic of small 
talk ; she would preside at bazaars, and give 
to every one’s pet charities. In fact, she 
would be generally useful. 

But the greatest boon she conferred upon 
society in general was the help she gave to 
lazy people’s lagging hours in the matter of 
gossip. Boredom rejoiced, gossip clapped her 
hands, and Mrs. Grundy sang hallelujahs. 

For years Pearla’s boy had been living in 
the place without creating the faintest interest 
in his neighbours’ minds; no one had pitied 
his somewhat forlorn childhood ; no hearth 
had welcomed him but the Garlands’; no 
other family festival had ever rejoiced his 
young heart. To ask a schoolboy “out to 
tea,” is to do a really benignant and Chris- 
tian action. Geoff had never been asked out 
to tea in his life except to the one kindly 
house we already know of. For years also 
two men wholly out .of the common way—the 
one a genius; the other a scholar, a thinker, 
a man with the saddest, strangest history—had 
been living in the place also, and, fortunately 
for them, their existence had been ignored by 
society in general as completely as the lad’s. 
But now the case was wholly different. 
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Wealth is of various kinds, and Pearla’s of 
that most readily appreciated and appro- 
priated. What Garland and Durham had 
to give would have been mere pearls cast 
before swine. 

Putting aside minor distinctions, society fnay 
be divided into two classes, the class that may 
and that which may not call on new-comers. 
Of course it was to the former that Pearla 
at once became an all-absorbing subject of 
adulation. Every afternoon, carriage after 
carriage wound their way to the quiet old man- 
sion outside the old town. Those fortunate 
individuals who found her at home were 
made as much of for miles round as if they 
had just returned from a Paris Exhibition. 

Pearla saw only the pleasant aspect of 
things ; the offerings of hothouse flowers and 
fruit, the invitations for herself and her boy, 
the cordiality, and whole-heartedness—as she 
supposed—delighting her beyond measure. 
Every new visiting-card called up pleasurable 
visions to her mind! She counted them with 
almost childish approval, not in the least 
understanding Durham’s satirical remarks. 

Geoff also thought it a fine thing to have 
visitors every day, and such visitors too! 
The equipages, the display, the finery laid 
hold of his imagination, and he felt naturally 
flattered by the notice taken of himself. After 
the solitary school life under Durham’s roof, 
this seemed life indeed. 

“Oh, mamma,” he cried, exuberating in 
the sudden splendour of their existence, in- 
flated with all kinds of worldly ambitions, 
“it is my birthday to-morrow fortnight, my 
fifteenth birthday. Do let us give a straw- 
berry party, and invite all these grand folks ; 
the Garlands, of course, and Jack and Johnny 
Brown, my school chums, and Tommy 
Jones——” 

Pearla quietly lifted her beautiful eyes to 
Durham, as she was wont to do when in need 
of advice. He went on with his dinner, for, 
in spite of himself, he was drawn into the 
habit of dining with the pair every day during 
those first days of unpacking, said nothing, 
though he had seen and understood the look 
perfectly well. 

“Why will you not say what you think, 
Mr. Durham?” she asked, in a voice that 
accused him of positive injustice. 

“Really,” he replied, ‘‘if Geoff wishes it, 
and if you think it worth while, I have nothing 
to say.” 

“ But will you help us to entertain? Geoff 
and I could never manage such an affair 
alone.” 

“ Ah! that I fear I cannot do.” 





“Not on my fifteenth birthday, and when 
you are soon going to start off for America ?” 
Geoff exclaimed, with a deeply injured look, 

“It really does seem sheer disagreeableness 
on my part, I admit,” Durham replied, “ but, 
indeed, I cannot please you in this matter.” 
He looked straight at Pearla as much as to 
say, ‘‘for good reasons not to be mentioned 
now.” 

“Then if you cannot help us, will you per- 
suade Mr. Garland to come in your place?” 
Geoff urged. ‘ We could not possibly do with- 
out them. Ah, to-morrow is Sunday; are 
we all going to dine at the Garlands’, 
mamma?” 

Again Pearla looked at Durham, and this 
time he gave a ready counsel. 

““They expect you both. They will be 
disappointed if you do not go, I know, and I 
think they would enter into your project 
very heartily. It would be a treat for the 
young people.” 

“Then we will all accept this invitation 
for to-morrow, and perhaps they will come 
here next day and settle everything,” Pearla 
said. 

This little conversation took place on 
the Saturday evening, the events of the mor- 
row naturally occupying other minds besides 
Geoff's. Bella and Georgie having gone 
through the usual long Saturday’s business 
with the children—the mending, darning and 
general reparation to begin with, then the 
curling, perfuming all round—could not give 
a thought to their own affairs till the last 
little one was safely tucked up in bed. It was 
now nine o’clock, the supper tray was on the 
table, but at the farthest end was something 
much more attractive to the two girls. The 
bonnet makes the woman, as Bella and Georgie 
knew well enough, despite the unworldliness 
of their bringing up. They had learned the 
lesson, priceless to all womankind, that the 
world judges a woman by her bonnet ; and 
as Pearla was to sit in judgment upon them 
next day, they determined that the head-gear 
should be as near perfection as possible. 

When therefore Garland came in, wan and 
weary, to break his long evening’s work by 4 
morsel of supper, he found the two pretty 
heads busily bent over a heap of primrose 
and violet-coloured ribbons, and daisies and 
lilies of the valley. Both girls sang snatches 
of happy songs as they worked. , 

“Oh, papa!” cried Bella, always in the 
liveliest spirits, though the cares of a young 
family were on her shoulders. ‘‘Do come 
this way and give me your opinion on my 
new bonnet.” 
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And more for the love of frolic than finery, 
for she was less of a coquette than the 
self-conscious romantic Georgie, she attitu- 
dinized so as to display the new head-gear 
to best advantage. Garland, weary as he 
was, rose from his seat and gave the criti- 
cism expected of him. In the most trifling 
matters imaginable, he could not bear to 
disappoint his children. He liked to feel 
that their commonest pleasures as well as 
deepest feelings were shared by him. Peri- 
lously tender, unfathomable father’s love! 
What a wilderness must the world seem to 
these when it should be withdrawn for ever! 

He dropped into a chair before the supper- 
tray, looking as if incapable of another effort, 
when Georgie interposed. “Nay, papa 
must sit in judgment upon my bonnet too, 
were he starving,” she cried, playfully drag- 
ging him out of the chair. And this time, 
Garland knowing that he had a real coquette 
to deal with, went far more into detail. 
Georgie must do this, that, in fine, a dozen 
touches were wanted to complete her work- 
manship. 

At last Georgie too was satisfied, and for 
the second time he reseated himself before 
his frugal supper. 

“Have you what you like, papa dear?” 
Bella asked with all the happy unconscious- 
ness of youth. “Iam so sorry I had not a 
spare minute, to make those beef bones into 
a savoury pie, but everything is prepared for 
to-morrow, you will feast in earnest then.” 

“What have you got for our friends to- 
morrow, my dear?” asked Garland, resign- 
edly searching for a trace of meat on the 
gigantic bone before him. 

“Ah!” Bella cried in the same gay spirits. 
“Will you not wait to see, papa? That is a 
great mystery, not even to be guessed at. 
Something, oh! so grand, so good,” and she 
smacked her lips playfully. 

“Then I suppose I must not grumble that 
{ have neither pie nor baked potatoes to- 
night,” Garland replied. He liked not only 
to encourage his children’s gaiety as a habit, 
but to inculcate it as a moral duty. By 
cheerfulness, he used to say to them, we best 
work out each our own salvation. 

The bonnet trimming went on mirthfully, 
and long after he had returned to his study to 
continue his work till late into the night, the 
young milliners sat over theirs, singing, prat- 
tling, teasing each other in the merriest 
mood, 

When at last they had satisfied themselves, 
they too attacked the bone, and then it went 
down into the kitchen for a final assault. 


| Like most determined seekers in any quest, 
everybody found something thereon, though 
not perhaps all that they looked for. 

Next day there was a general flutter of 
expectation among the Garlands, as soon as 
the last bell began to chime and Pearla’s 
arrival might be expected every moment. 
All the family had come, and wonderful to 
say, all had come in time. First came Gar- 
land, embellished like the rest of the party 
for the occasion, poor little cousin Alice 
leaning on his arm radiant with pride and 
pleasure ; next, the two youngest and most 
desperate of the children, as Bella styled 
them, Jessie and Jennie, as like each other 
as twins, rosy, pert, somewhat aggressive 
little girls whom only papa could awe into 
propriety at church ; the eldest and steadiest 
boy Robin, aged twelve, and recently pro- 
moted to an Eton suit and high crowned 
hat like Geoff's, came sandwich-like between 
these two and restlessness embodied in 
another little girl, Flora ; Georgie, wearing a 
proper look of demureness and serenity, in 
spite of the most coquettish little bonnet 
imaginable and a white dress, occupying the 
next place. Bella, matchless in her manage- 
ment of children, though, as she admitted it, 
“girls were sometimes more than flesh and 
blood could stand,” had amiably gone lower 
down in search of seats for herself and the 
two intermediate boys, Dicky and Tommie, 
little lads still in the knickerbocker stage of 
their existence, and though terribly destruc- 
tive of clothes, inoffensive and docile in the 
main. 

All now looked anxiously towards the door 
through which Pearla must enter; when at 
last she came, they saw a sweet, stately, 
serene-eyed creature taking a naive interest 
in all that was going on around her, whilst 
she showed an almost magnanimous uncon- 
sciousness of self and small things. Thus 
when the too proud and happy Geoff could 
not help touching her arm as they passed the 
Garlands, she never once turned her gaze 
from the stained-glass window of the chancel 
end, and when, a minute later, on rising from 
her knees, she encountered a dozen pairs of 
bright eyes fixed on her, she seemed to see 
nothing. Georgie’s primrose-coloured rib- 
bons, Bella’s daisies, were quite lost upon 
her. One feeling and one impression only 
possessed her just then. She was in an old 
English church for the first time. This anti- 
quated interior, bare enough from an artistic 
point of view, yet not without a striking vene- 
rableness and solidity; this unpretending, 
old-fashioned church service, only relieved by 
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the singing of the congregation to a mediocre 
organ accompaniment; this gathering toge- 
ther, not of strangers and lookers-on, but of 
friends and neighbours who evidently sat in 
the pews occupied by their ancestors before 
them, content to pray after the same fashion : 
all touched Pearla more than any mere 
display could have done. She felt almost 
for the first time that she was at home. Here 
was indeed the England she had dreamed 
of since her childish days, the England she 
had loved and longed for with the love and 
longing of an alien and an exile. As she 
bent low over her Prayer-book, grateful tears 
flowing down her cheeks, her mind was lifted 
to a deeper and better mood. She felt too 
happy to pray for anything. She could only 
breathe a silent thanksgiving. Nothing of 
those tranquil thoughts was the portion of 
the somewhat distracted Geoff at her side or 
the equally distracted family group opposite. 
Do all that they might, Bella and Georgie 
could not keep the least tractable of the 
children from fidgeting that morning; a 
humble bee found its way into the family 
pew and created an excusable commotion 
among the very little ones. Then the day 
was unconsciously sultry and the sermon un- 
commonly long ; and when it ended, waking 
Pearla from what seemed a beatific vision, 
the others felt a positive sense of relief. 

The mid-day glare did not admit of the 
usual stroll on the parade, so after some awk- 
ward introduction made by the blushing and 
stammering Geoff—Durham was to join his 
friends at dinner—all slowly wound their way 
up the hill-side. 

Garland walked first with Pearla leaning 
on his arm; the rest followed in straggling 
parties. 

“You should be very happy here,” Gar- 
land said as they climbed the mountain stair, 
having the motionless sea before and around 
them. “Surely on such a day as this you 
need not long for the earthly paradise you 
have just quitted ?” 

“ No, indeed,” Pearla answered. “ All my 
life I have wished to be in England ; and I 
am thankful to be restored to my boy before 
he is too old to love me.” 

“The lad is an affectionate lad enough, no 
fear of that,” Garland said, “and he has had 
an incomparable companion in my friend 
Durham. There is a man indeed!” 

Pearla was silent. Ralph went on. 

“ Durham is not a man to know at once, 
very hard to know at all. He is proud, re- 
served, almost impenetrable to strangers.” 

“And cold,” put in Pearla. She was at 





that moment inwardly contrasting him, to 
his great disfavour, with this warm-hearted, 
genial, brother-like, father-like friend of his, 
whom already she seemed to have known all 
her life. 

“Ah, you say that because you do not 
understand him,” Garland said quickly, 
“Durham hides his heart of gold from 
strangers. Who is so unjust to us as we are 
sometimes to ourselves? His is a character 
without a flaw, pure nobility throughout. 
But he has suffered those things that would 
embitter an angel. Some day I will tell you 
his history.” 

“Tam not sure that he was the right person 
to bring up a boy,” she said doubtfully. “I 
know that he means kindly. But he seems 
often ill at ease, irritable, gloomy.” 

“Ah! When do men find all that we 
want even in the é##e of humanity ?” asked 
Garland. “A better man could not be found 
as Geoff's companion in anyone. And why? 
Because his character has not a stain. His 
aims are high.” 

“I wish he could be persuaded to stay 
with Geoff a little longer,” she said in almost 
an aggrieved tone. ‘“ What I shall do with 
him when Mr. Durham goes, I cannot imagine. 
How can a woman bring up a man-child?” 
She had been listening that morning to the 
sweet Biblical story of Hannah, and useda 
Scriptural word unawares. 

“Leave him to God and his own good 
sense. ‘ Bringing up’ is a fallacious term 
after all,” was the reply. ‘“ Do we not all, 
after the first teachings of youth, bring our- 
selves up?” 

After a little more talk of this serious kind 
came a comic diversion. They had now 
reached the edge of the downs, standing in 
front of the little house, the blazing gorse- 
lands on one side, the burning blue sea on 
the other. Garland pointed out to his guest 
this feature in the glorious panorama and 
that ; the idyllic little valley at their feet ; far 
below, the harbour bristling with fishing masts; 
above, the frowning castle ruins, stretching 
around ‘the twin towns, the old and the 
new; and far, far away, Beachy Head, 
light as a violet cloud resting on the sleepy 
sea. 


They stood for a minute or two gazing and 
admiring, then turned towards the house, 
last isolated straggler of a little terrace 


built on a rocky eminence. In front was 4 
yard or two of garden in which little grew but 
marigolds and southern-wood, but all around 
they had the interminable sweet-scente 
gorse garden of the hills. 
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““We have a beautiful bird somewhere, a 
peacock,” Garland said, looking round. 
“ Splendid it looks, often standing as it does 
with outspread wings against the sea!— 
Children, where is the peacock ?” 

Bella, who had just come up with some of 
the children, put her finger on her lip, blush- 
ing and laughing. No one, however, had the 
slightest idea of what she meant till bonnets 
had been taken off, a number of little pina- 
fores put on, and grace said. Then, on the 
large cover before him being removed, Gar- 
land’s eyes also brimmed over with comic 
amazement. The family purse was empty. 
The rites of hospitality demanded a sacrifice. 
The peacock had been offered up to their 
peerless guest. 


CHAPTER VII.—PEARLA’S REVENGE. 


THAT peacock dinner and Sunday gather- 
ing answered everybody’s expectations. 
Pearla was delighted with Durham’s friend, 
his children, his servants, his home, every- 
thing belonging to him ; whilst the Garlands 
could talk of nothing else but their new 
neighbour, for such in earnest they felt sure 
she would be. Georgie was naturally a little 
piqued at Geoff's utter neglect of her, no look 
for her new bonnet, no admiring word for her 
white frock, which she had been at such 


pains to iron herself, in fact neither voice, 
nor eyes, nor attention for his friend: They 
walked home from church together and sat 
side by side at the dinner table, but were no 


nearer for all that. His mother absorbed 
him, and no wonder, seeing what a change 
her return had brought about in his existence. 

There could be nothing to say against such 
an out-door celebration of Geoff's birthday, 
said Pearla’s two advisers, Garland and 

Durham. The guests would be mostly young 
people, the entertainments of the quietest 
kind, and the Garlands would relieve Pearla 
of the most onerous part of her duties. Bella 
was particularly clever, said her father, with 
natural pride, in acting the hostess, being 
innately and really unselfish. She entirely 
forgot herself in the enjoyment of making 
other people, whether young or old, happy ; 
and her abundance of delightful spirits made 
things always go well, or seem to go well. 
We all know the infectiousness of a look of 
misgiving in host or hostess. Like generals 
they must never admit that things are going 
wrong, or all is lost. 

On the day succeeding the peacock 
dinner everything was settled, and by next 
evening’s post were dispatched dozens of 
those ‘little notes that awaken, if any at all, 





feelings of gratification only. East and west, 


rnorth and south, went the elegant missives, 


printed in violet on the creamiest paper, the 
news of Lady Auriol’s juvenile party be- 
coming thenceforward the topic of the day. 

Of course the responses were flatteringly 
cordial, and of course every one accepted 
who could. Each little note by way of 
reply contained some quite affectionate al- 
lusion to Pearla’s “sweet boy,” or “dear 
engaging lad,” or “fine manly son.” Pearla 
read these sweet little letters over and over 
again with the happiest motherly smile. Yes ; 
her Geoff had fared well, although separated 
from his parents and placed under the 
guardianship of a somewhat undemonstrative 
tutor. How contrasted were these warm- 
hearted, friendly folks with Durham! And 
how like him to withhold all that he must have 
known about Geoff’s multitude of friends ! 
Durham really mistrusted, suspected, satirised 
everybody ; yet Geoff loved him dearly. To 
the boy he must have showed a certain rough 
kindliness. 

Thus mused Pearla as her eyes glanced 
from one endearing little epistle to another, 
feeling aggressive towards the unconscious 
Durham, in love with the world he held in 
such low estimation. 

It happened that he called to speak to 
her on business whilst she was so occupied. 
Half-a-dozen open letters lay before her, as 
the afternoon post had just come in, and she 
had spread them out, as if she could not see 
enough of them. Durham interpreted toa 
nicety the meaning of her approving glance, 
she of his contemptuous smile. 

‘‘Mr. Durham,” she asked, with that 
directness which made it impossible to 
tamper or trifle with her, and which lent 
such unapproachableness even to her more 
playful moods, “ I want you to say why it is 
that you have never once told me of these 
wonderfully kind friends of Geoff’s ?” 

He looked at the open letters con- 
spicuously displayed on the table, scanning 
the signatures with pardonable inquisitive- 
ness, and again he smiled provokingly. 

“ For a very simple reason,” he answered. 
“Because they did not exist a week ago. 
There was nothing whatever to say about 
them.” 

As yet she did not in the least compre- 
hend his meaning. 

“ But the people who speak so fondly of 
my boy—Mrs. Franklin, Lady Watts, the 
Stephensons—it is impossible that they should 
be new acquaintances,” 


Durham pondered a little. Should he un- 
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deceive her as to the value of these warm 
expressions of interest and attachment, or 
leave her to the full enjoyment of her fool’s 
og Her inquiring look demanded 

the plain truth, and he gave it more bluntly 
than perhaps was intended. 

“TI am bound to be open with you,” he 
said. “There is no great harm in these good 
people ; but I assure you not a single one of 
them ever vouchsafed the slightest notice of 
your son till your return.” 

“ How can that be?” Pearla asked inno- 
cently. 

*‘ You are rich, you can entertain lavishly ; 
your son is known to be the heir to a 
splendid fortune. Do you not understand 
now? Geoff and I were nobodies. In other 
words, we had neither money nor anything 
else of the kind to distinguish us. It would 
have been ridiculous to waste courtesy upon 
such a pair.” 

“And did none then but the Garlands 
befriend him when he was a little child?” 

“‘ Not a living soul.” 

“ And the jellies and toys and books sent 
him when he had the scarlet fever, and you 
had him nursed in your house? Surely these 
came from some of the people who write so 
cordially now. Every day, Geoff says, a box 
arrived from somebody.” 


Durham reddened with a look of annoy- 
ance. 

“ My dear Lady Auriol,” he said, evidently 
much mortified, “ why need we go back to 
things long since past and forgotten ?” 

“They are not forgotten to me,” Pearla 


said insistingly. ‘I must know the truth 
about it. I must show kindness to those 
who took compassion on Geoff,” 

“To tell you the plain truth then,” Dur- 
ham blurted forth, “I could not bear the 
little lad to fancy himself without friends, so 
I invented some and tacked wonderful stories 
to each arrival. Many of the packages came 
from fairy land, others from imaginary per- 
sonages whose very existence I invented in 
order to amuse the child. Any one else would 
have done the same.” 

Pearla sat for a minute perusing him 
wonderingly, then rose from her seat and 
turned away. He did notsee that there were 
tears in her eyes, but her voice betrayed 
some new mood. She spoke quickly, as she 
passed through the bay window into the 
garden. 

“T am sorry I cannot talk about the mattér 
you have come on now,” she said; “ but my 
mind is full of something else. T hope we 
shall see you at dinner.” 





She walked slowly up and down the gravel 
path, first in deep and sorrowful thought, then 
by degrees her brow cleared, her eyes 
brightened, and a smile half-mirthful, half- 
mischievous, played upon her lips, This 
thoughtful mood disappeared by degrees, and 
a very Ariel of frolicsomeness at last took 
possession of her. 

Soon she quitted the fragrant shadow of 
the walnut-trees and re-entered the house. 
It was now too late in the afternoon for 
visitors, and Geoff was busy exercising his 
new pony, she had therefore a quiet undis- 
turbed hour before dinner-time for all that 
she had to do and think of, Still smiling 
roguishly to herself, she set to work at once. 
Her first business was to seek for a match 
and light the fire ; then drawing from under 
her fancy writing table a huge waste-paper 
basket of native bamboo work, she placed it 
on the hearthrug and prepared her holocaust. 
Straightway into the depths of this capacious 
receptacle went the contents of the equally 
capacious card tray on the table ; not tens 
and twenties, but fifties and hundreds of visit- 
ing cards were then sent flying; many 
scrawled over with ingratiating little messages 
in which Geoff’s name was sure to occur. To 
the waste-paper basket they all went, Pearla 
feeling no remorse about what had just before 
yielded quite extravagant gratification. 

The basket was now half full, and looking 
hither and thither she soon found wherewith 
to pile it to the brim. Shaking down the 
contents so as to have as much room at 
command as possible, she collected all the 
sweet little notes of acceptation that had 
been pouring in by every post that day; 
handful after handful she dropped on to the 
cards, and when the last was disposed of, and 
no room indeed remained for more, she 
deliberately emptied the whole upon the 
blazing log. They flamed so high, that a 
more prudent person might have had some 
fears for the chimney, but Pearla had no 
such thought. Kneeling on the hearthrug, 
she continued to aid the work of destruction 
till nothing remained but a heap of charred 
shreds, then ringing the bell for the house- 
maid to tidy the hearth, she smilingly dressed 
for dinner. 

Geoff’s apparent indifference to the garden 
party that night showed what a revolution 
was being effected in his young life. He 
had been full of the subject the day before, 
and Pearla looked for a volley of questions 
at the dinner-table respecting it, but not a 
single one was asked. His new acquisition 
—the pony—engrossed him utterly, and 
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being anxious to rise early for the purpose 
of trying it again, almost as soon as dinner 
was over he went to bed. 

“Do not overtire yourself, my darling,” 
Pearla said, after the usually affectionate 
good night. “You were up at five o’clock 
this morning. Stay in bed a little later to- 
morrow,” and she looked at Durham, hoping 
he would add an admonitory word. 

“Oh, mamma! Jacob Bates is going with 
me on to the downs with his pony—a hired 
one, you know—and we are going to run 
races. I could get up at four o’clock for 
that,” Geoff cried in ecstasy. 

“Well, use the pretty creature kindly, and 
do not be rash,” said the anxious Pearla, 
adding when the door was closed— 

“Will he come to any harm, do you think, 
Mr. Durham ?” 

“A little most likely, at some time or 
other. But how avoid it? You would not 
have him grow up timid and incapable? 
You will hardly help spoiling him anyhow.” 

“T fear not. But we can talk of that 
afterwards. I have something especial to 
tell you now.” 

She left her seat and came to where he 
sat, standing before him with almost a solemn 
air. From the words and the action he 


imagined that something of grave import had 
happened. 
“JT must go away from this place to-mor- 


row. Could you follow me with Geoff?” 
she asked. 

He also rose, and was now looking at her 
in the utmost amazement. 

“Where are you going?” 

“T do not know; it matters very little. 
Every place is new to me. Suppose we go 
to London.” 

“But why this abrupt resolve? And 
you have issued invitations for a party. 
Have you received unexpected news?” 
Durham replied, feeling that a little inquisi- 
tiveness was pardonable in dealing with one 
80 inconstant to her purpose, so childishly 
impulsive, as it seemed. 

“T cannot explain now, but I will do so 
some other time. I must go away to-morrow, 
and, of course, I cannot leave Geoff behind. 
If you will go with us I shall indeed be 
grateful.” 

Her look and manner were more puzzling 
than ever. 

“T trust no evil tidings have reached you,” 
he added. ‘Something important must, of 
course, have transpired to bring about this 
sudden change in your plans.” 

“Ask me another time. 
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party cannot take place,” Pearla said impera- 
tively. 

“Then some apology will have to be 
made—some explanation given?” 

*T will have little notes of excuse printed. 
It can all be done in a day or two. But the 
first thing is to get away.” 

Durham really began to tremble now for 
Pearla’s fortune. Had anything calamitous 
occurred in that direction? Were the Pearl 
Islands devastated by hurricane or uprooted 
by earthquakes? Had her possessions in 
money been swept away by some financial 
shipwreck? Such things were but daily 
events, 

“I am very sorry if it is misfortune in any 
shape that makes you say this”—he hesitated, 
having kinder words still on his lips; then 
finding that she was determined not to be 
read just then, added, ‘‘ But I will certainly 
go with you, or follow after, as you judge 
best.” 

Her face showed all at once the strangest 
animation. 

“No; I will start quite early in the day, 
and you had better come with Geoff bya 
later train. There is that terrible pony ;— 
but we will have it sent on after us. The 
question is—where to go to?” She reflected 
a moment. ‘“ Would not London be a nice 
place to spend a few weeks in? Is it so 
very far off?” 

Durham smilingly explained that the dog- 
days were not exactly propitious for a visit 
to the capital, but that it certainly had the 
charm of handiness. Two hours’ railway 
journey would take them thither. 

“And Scotland?” asked Pearla just as 
innocently. “Is that very much farther off? 
You cannot, of course, expect me to be 
versed in such matters.” 

Durham’s grave eyes now brimmed over 
with mirth. “Yes,” he said; “ Scotland 
certainly does not possess the merit of handi- 
ness. It is much farther off from the south 
coast than London.” 

“We can make out a plan afterwards; 
only let us start to-morrow. Some one must 
go with me besides my little maid Pepa, of 
course. Please arrange everything, Mr. 
Durham.” 

Nothing more was said that night; but 
the next day, to the infinite disconcertment 
of Vanity Fair, elegant little circulars were sent 
hither and thither in all directions, printed 
as follows :— 

“ Lady Auriol regrets extremely that owing 
to unforeseen circumstances her garden party 
is indefinitely postponed,” 
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A MODEL TRICYCLE; 
Gith some Rules for its Choice. 


By BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, M.D., F.R.S. 


EADERS of Goop WorpDs must not be 
disappointed if I have kept them 
waiting rather a long time for this paper, 
which, as they will see, has reference to the 
choice of a tricycle. I have held back 
because I have required time, myself, to 
learn a variety of practical facts which could 
only be obtained by personal observation 
and practice. I proceed even now with some 
degree of hesitation; for so many improve- 
ments in the construction of the tricycle are 
being daily made that it seems impossible 
ever to be on a level with the skill of the 
inventor. While, indeed, f am penning the 
present article I take up the latest number 
of the Cyc/is¢ to find an essay relating to the 
employment of a new material, aluminium, 
for the construction of the machine. This 
youngest and lightest of the metals promises 
to prove so strong and so light that if it 
comes into use it will revolutionize the art, 
and will throw all the existing machines into 
the shade. We thought, some year or two ago, 
that a tricycle weighing from eighty to a hun- 
dred pounds was a wonder. Now we hear 
riders speaking of machines of forty pounds, 
which will master all roads and carry men of 
full weight without danger. So it becomes 
hazardous to advise, and it is with the dis- 
tinct understanding that any advice I may 
give is provisional in character that I shall 
undertake to advise at all. 

I shall, in the effort of to-day, keep to 
general principles, and I certainly shall not 
show the bad taste of referring to or of 
recommending any one particular machine. 


DovusLe DRIVERS. 


There are two classes of tricycles now in 
the market ; the one is called the single, the 
other the double driver. The single driver 
has usually its steering wheel behind, and 
has one driving wheel only. That is to say, 
the motion given by the rider acts merely 
on one wheel. The single wheel that is 
driven moves the other, which is a dummy, 
with it. 

In the double driver both wheels act under 
the motion supplied by the rider. In getting 
a successful plan for double driving many 
difficulties had to be got over, and the world 
is truly indebted to the late Mr. Starley, of 
Coventry, for the skill, the perseverance, and 








the obstinate industry with which he met and 
overcame all obstacles, until success crowned 
his labours. By his labours we have obtained 
the compensating or balance-driving gear. 
Both wheels drive but, in turning, one wheel 
compensates the other, so that one becomes 
a pivot while the other drives until the re- 
quisite turn is made, and then, the straight 
line being again obtained, the two wheels 
progress equally, or practically equally, 
together. 

In the double driver the steering wheel is, 
as a rule, placed in front. 

In so far as steadiness of action is con- 
cerned, in so far as equality of work is con- 
cerned, in so far as saving of labour is 
concerned, and in so far as good and steady 
steering is concerned, there cannot, I think, 
be two opinions as to the merits of the two 
kinds of tricycle. The double driver has 
advantages on every point. 

The first word of advice I would offer, 
therefore, te every rider who is hesitating on 
this question of selection of a tricycle, is, buy a 
double driver. 


BACK AND FRONT STEERERS. 


I have said that with the double-driving 
machine the steering wheel is usually placed 
in front, and, generally, the front steering 
plan is as decidedly best, as the double- 
driving plan is. But there are other matters 
to be thought of besides these. With the 
back steering wheel the rider is never quite 
sure how he is steering; he cannot direct 
himself with precision over obstacles which 
are in the way; in plain words, he cannot 
see his guiding, and he cannot be satisfac- 
torily sure. Again, in going downhill with 
a back steering wheel, the tendency of the 
back wheel is to rise or kick up, which is 
very unpleasant, and which once well-nigh 
gave me a serious accident. 

When, however, the wheel is in front of 
the driver, he is master at all times of the 
situation as fully as he can hope to be. He 
sees every little obstacle that lies in his way, 
and, with a few days’ practice, he learns to 
steer away from every obstacle with a preci 
sion which becomes an automatic perform- 
ance ; while in going downhill the weight of 
his body, through his feet, which usually are 
resting upon the front wheel, presses on that 
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wheel, and makes the governance of the 
machine infinitely more perfect than if the 
machine were on a kind of balance, as it is 
when the steering is at the back. 

For these reasons I have no hesitation in 
recommending the tricycle rider, be it a lady or 
a gentleman, to get a front steerer. 

To this rule the only exceptions are those 
machines in which the driving wheels are the 
steering wheels, or in which two side wheels 
are the steering wheels. Such tricycles are 
in their way excellent, though differing from 
the ordinary front steerers. 


THE BAND BRAKE. 


There are different kinds of brakes on dif- 
ferent machines, but the two in ordinary use 
are the spoon brake and the band brake. 

The spoon brake is most common on 
single-driving tricycles, the band brake on 
double drivers. The spoon brake is one in 
which two pieces of curved metal are placed 
over the wheels, one spoon over each wheel. 
The rider having these “ spoons” under his 
command by a lever, can bring them to press 
with more or less of firmness over the wheels, 
and so can control the speed at will. In 


most instances the force exerted by the hand, 


through the lever, in checking speed, has to 
be maintained by the rider all the time ; but 
recently the Zephyr tricycle makers have 
introduced a very ingenious catch, which 
takes off the strain from the hand, and 
enables the rider to keep the machine at any 
pace which he may choose. It is not to be 
assumed that this catch takes the actual 
place of the hand, and that when it is set 
the hand may be off guard. It may not. 
It should still be on the lever, ready to act 
at a moment’s notice; but the catch is valu- 
able in that it saves a great deal of what, in 
a long descent, is a hard labour for the rider 
to keep up by his own continued effort. 
Moreover, it is useful in saving the muscles 
of the hand and the arm from cramp, an 
affection which is actually disabling when it 
occurs, which is of rather frequent occur- 
rence with some riders, and which may happen 
in the most unexpected manner to any rider 
who is a little out of health. Hence the 
catch is a safety. It can be adapted to a 
band brake as well as to a spoon brake. 

The band brake is different from the spoon, 
in that it acts by means of a steel band, 
which works round a drum connected with 
the axle of one of the driving wheels. We 
are, I believe, indebted to the late Mr. 
Starley for this improvement also. The 
brake is governed by a lever, and the long 





and powerful lever which Mr. Starley fitted 
is very efficient. He put it, I always feel 
when I am working it, a little out of con- 
venient reach; but it is so safe and so 
delicately manageable when it is once in the 
hand, that this objection is overbalanced 
by the advantages it offers. The lever 
tightens the band on the drum, and the 
speed is checked as easily as that of a well- 
trained horse by the rein. When in proper 
trim the band brake is so firm and powerful, 
it is absolutely reliable, and it keeps in ex- 
cellent order for a long time. 

The spoon brake does not compare favour- 
ably by the side of the band brake. It 
causes splashing when the roads are dirty. 
It sends fine particles of dirt between itself 
and the india-rubber tyre on the wheels, 
and wears out soon. In places where the 
road is slimy and slippery, it allows the 
wheel to slip from under it, unless the pres- 
sure be made extremely tight. In places 
where the road is dry and slippery, it does 
the same, with the production of considerable 
heat from the friction. Sometimes—the acci- 
dent has happened to me—the spoon, 
under sharp strain, bends slightly up from 
the bar which carries it, upon which the pres- 
sure is lost. Lastly, the pressure of ‘the 
spoon on the wheel is wont to become a 
little irregular between the two sides, an 
error which is attended with two faults—one, 
that the steering is made imperfect; the 
other, that the checking power is reduced, 
both serious faults and dangerous in emer- 
gency. 

The band brake is free from these objections 
—TI think I may say from all of them—and J, 
therefore, as a third instruction to the would-be 
tricycle rider, say, select a machine possessing 
the band brake. 

I do not consider it a fastidious precaution 
to have on the machine an extra brake, to be 
used in case of an accident with the brake 
in ordinary use, or even to be used in combi- 
nation if the momentum is excessive in a 
steep descent. The rider must remember 
that, when descending a steep hill with his 
feet off the pedals, he is entirely at the mercy 
of his brake; and although, owing to the 
admirable workmanship which the manufac- 
turers of the tricycles put into this part 
of their mechanism, the accident through 
the brake is exceedingly rare, it may take 
place, and then the risk is great. A minor 
accident, too, may arise. I was once much 
embarrassed from the simple circumstance 
that some oil had run freely between the 
band of the brake and the drum which it 
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grips on, and I would have given a great 
deal then to have had a reserve power at 
hand. From this,and some other experiences 
which I need not relate, I shall from hence- 
forth have two brakes on my tricycle—a 
band brake for ordinary, and a spoon brake, 
with Zephyr catch, for occasional use. 


TrRICYCLE WHEELS AND GEARING. 


There has been much controversy on the 
question of the best size of wheels for the 
tricycle. Two or three years ago it was con- 
sidered best to have large wheels, and wheels 
of fifty-two inches in diameter were the 
favourites. Then there was a reaction in 
favour of a small wheel. At the present 
time the tendency is towards a wheel of from 
forty-four to forty-eight inches diameter. 
Connected with the size of the wheel, there 
is another technical point to be learned by 
the uninitiated, which I ought, before I go 
farther, to explain to them. This is what is 
called gearing. 

It is obvicus at once to all that the revo- 
lution of the driving wheels—the steering 
wheel in front orat back of the machine having 
no part in the driving at all—must be deter- 
mined by the action of the feet on the 
treadles. But the revolution differs accord- 
ing to the gearing. If the machine be so con- 
structed that one revolution of the treadles 
causes one revolution of the driving wheel or 
wheels, the gearing is said to be “level.” If 
one revolution of the treadles causes the 
driving wheel or wheels to turn more than 
once, the machine is said to be “ geared up.” 
If the arrangement is such that more than 
one revolution of the treadles is required to 
give the driving wheel or wheels one revolu- 
tion, if, for instance, it is required to make six 
revolutions of the treadle in order to obtain 
five revolutions of the driver or drivers, then 
the machine is said to be “ geared down.” 

By these modifications in the process of 
gearing, small wheels can be made to do the 
speed of large ones, if the worker puts more 
force into his work. Thus a thirty-inch 
wheel on a machine which I had made was 
geared up to fifty-six, while a fifty-two inch 
wheel in another machine which I have rid- 
den was geared down to forty-four. The 
advantages and disadvantages of the different 
machines are special. The machine which 
is geared up gains in speed on level ground, 
but does not climb with ease. The machine 
which is geared down loses speed, com- 
paratively, on level ground, but climbs well. 
The geared-up machine calls, comparatively, 
for a slow or stronger stroke on the treadles; 











the machine that is geared down requires, 
comparatively, a quick and lighter stroke. 

At one time I thought that a tricycle with 
a moderately small wheel, geared up, say, 
from forty to fifty-two, would be best for 
persons who had passed their youth, and who 
wished to work with leisured rapidity of the 
limbs but with full force. I thought also that 
riders who were very heavy in bodily weight 
would find advantage in a geared-up machine. 
But after trying all round, and studying 
carefully the effects of roads of different 
kinds in this country, I have come to the 
conclusion that, taking it all in all, a machine 
having driving wheels of moderate size and 
geared level, is, for every practical purpose, 
apart from racing and such-like competitive 
objects, the best. 

I submit, then, as a fourth recommendation, 
that the intending rider should select a machine 
with a forty-six inch wheel if it be for a genitle- 
man, and a forty-four if it be for a lady; and 
that the gearing be level. 


Tue SEAT OR SADDLE. 


Some tricycles are furnished with a seat, 
others with a saddle. At first the seat was 
in general use, but now the saddle is taking 
the first place, and many excellent improve- 
ments are being made in it. The saddle 
with the double spring, called the Arab, is 
excellent, and the suspension saddle, which 
moulds itself to the sitter, is also very good. 
The advantages of the saddle over the seat 
are many. It enables the rider to sit well 
“over his work;” that is to say, he so sits 
that his feet come down directly, or nearly 
directly, over the treadles, by which means 
he can bring all his weight as well as his 
muscular power to bear on his work, a matter 
of great moment, since the motion so obtained 
resembles closely the act of walking, the per- 
fection of action on the tricycle. The saddle, 
moreover, leaves the lower limbs free for 
action, and, best of all, it prevents the body 
from slipping forward, a result on the seat 
which to young riders is of itself almost 
sufficient to check good-will for the exercise. 

For different riders the shape of the saddle 
may vary to a certainextent. I like a rather 
long and narrow saddle. Others find one 
rather broad at the base most convenient. 
Some prefer to have a light support at the 
back of the saddle, just to catch the back of 
the rider, and this has its value; but, up to 
the present time, the support thus supplied 
has always been placed too low by 4a 
distance of at least three inches, 

Recently a modified form of saddle has 
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been fitted to the ladies’ tricycle, and an- 
swers uncommonly well. It is a great im- 
provement on the old shelving seat. It 
leaves, in fact, little to be desired either in 
regard to safety or comfort. 

The saddle should be so planned as to be 
freely adjustable ; movable, that is to say, so 
as to suit the rider to the treadles of the 
machine. Each rider will find for himself 
what is the most convenient height of the 
saddle, and, as no two riders find the same 
distance comfortable, the focus, if I may use 
a word in the way of comparison, must be 
found in every case. When it is found it 
should be kept carefully marked, for good 
riding depends upon it. 

The saddle should be made of leather 
in preference to framework covered with 
cloth. I have sometimes thought of trying 
one made of strong elastic vulcanite caout- 
chouc, but it is doubtful whether it would be 
found to be any great improvement on good 
leather. It would be more elastic, and in 
wet weather it would absorb less water when 
exposed to rain ; but I merely throw out the 
suggestion as worthy of trial without promis- 
ing much for it. 

A fifth recommendation, then, is :—That the 
tricycle should be furnished with a saddle ; that 
the saddle should be mounted on a thoroughly 
good and easy spring; and, that it should be 
readily and safely adjustable. 

The only doubt I have ever heard ex- 
pressed amongst tricycle riders about the 
saddle is, whether it is as safe as the seat is for 
those who are afflicted with rupture or hernia. 
This point no doubt does require considera- 
tion in some instances ; but if there be in 
the mind of any one anxiety on this subject, 
he can have it removed in his case by taking 
the opinion of any well-informed member of 
the profession of medicine. 


THE HANDLES. 


On each side of the tricycle are the 
handles by which the rider steadies himself 
and steers. In almost every form of machine 
the steering-handle is on the right side, the 
fixed handle on the left, or brake-side, being 
what we call the steadying-handle, and, in 
fact, a fixture. By this plan the right hand of 
the rider is at all times occupied. It never 
leaves the steering-handle, and, on the whole, 
this is the safest ; for although it prevents the 
use of the right hand for the purpose of 
saluting a friend or other purpose, from 
which there is some inconvenience, still the 
practised hand is the safest steerer and the 
firmest to have constantly in use. 





The structure and size of the handles aré 
points to be remembered. For structure, 
buffalo horn is preferable, I think, to any- 
thing else. For size, care should be- taken 
that it is full size, for a small handle causes 
the hand to get cramped. The handles 
should be so large that the tips of the fingers 
do but just meet the palm of the hand when 
grasped firmly. The handles, like the saddle, 
should be adjustable, and I am of opinion 
that the range of adjustment should be very 
much greater than is now allowed. The idea 
hitherto has been that the handles should be 
placed as low as possible, in order to enable 
the rider to pull by them with all his power, 
when he is climbing a hill or overcoming 
some other similar difficulty. This is a mis- 
take in which an occasional advantage is 
provided for, to the loss of other advantages 
which are always in demand. To ride com- 
fortably, the hands should be permitted to 
rest on the handles, and to bear at times 
slightly upon them; to mount the saddle 
readily, the handles should be high enough 
to give a good purchase ; for both of which 
intentions it is necessary to have the handles 
well raised. To meet the pulling difficulty, it 
might be possible to have a second or supple- 
mentary handle bar on the rod which carries 
the handle on each side, three or four inches 
below the handles that are, ordinarily, in use, 
and this would, no doubt, be a great improve- 
ment. I am accustomed often in climbing 
to grasp the lower part of the handles, under 
the bow of them, in order to get greater pur- 
chase, and am thereby much assisted. A 
bar a little lower down would be more effi- 
cient, and would be quite out of the way. 

The sixth instruction, then, runs as follows : 
Have the handles of the tricycle of good size ; of 
horn for the material of them; adjustable, with 
a free range of adjustment ; and ranged so as to 
allow the hands to rest on them, and at pleasure 
support some part of the weight of the body from 
the saddle. 


THE PEDALS AND CRANKS. 


The pieces of the tricycle on which the 
feet rest in working are usually called the 
pedals, The strongest pedals are those which 
form part of the frame, for by them the rider 
can get on and off, and need not fear about 
straining them. ‘The most convenient are 
those which simply stand out from an inde- 
pendent crank at a right angle. The last 
are, perhaps, most desirable, but when they 
are selected, a step, independent of them, is 
wanted by which to mount into the saddle, 
so that in mounting the weight of the body 
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may not injure them at their connection with 
the bar on which they rotate. 

The pedals should be adjustable, for by 
having them so, they not only can be changed 
to suit different riders of the machine, but 
the same rider can change them with effect, 
to meet the requirements of different parts of 
the country. He can lengthen them for hill 
travelling, shorten them for level roads. The 
best surface of pedal, for the foot, is grooved 
vulcanized caoutchouc. The toothed iron 
pedal, called the rat trap, is not bad, but 
for all travelling and for all varieties of shoe 
and boot, the caoutchouc is better. 

There are two kinds of motion connected 
with the pedal movement, the lever and the 
rotary. With the lever the rider produces 
motion by downward pressure; and the 
motions of his feet are up-and-down motions. 
With the rotary motion the feet turn a crank so 
that the motion is rotary. The rotary motion 
is now all the fashion, and I do not wonder 
at it, for there is everything to be said in 
favour of it. I have, however, 1 confess, 
seen some excellent work done with the 
lever, I have the pleasure of the friendship 
of a medical confrére, who sometimes rides 
out with me, and who works a lever machine 
with admirable skill and effect. I should 
not like to be obliged to race him, for he 
would certainly beat me either at a long or 
a short distance. 

Respecting the pedal, then, I recommend 
that it be adjustable and surfaced with rough 
caoutchouc. I also recommend the rotary 
action. 


Tue Foot-Resr. 


In all the front steering tricycles—or in 
nearly all—there is in front of the wheel a 
bar on which the feet can rest in going down 
hill, This is of great service, for, by means 
of the rest, the body is sitting as in a chair, 
and spins along without work in a manner 
that is most delightful. More attention than 
has yet been given is called for respecting 
the foot-rest. In the first machine I had 
that was supplied with it, it was a rod of iron, 
not half an inch in diameter, on which the 
feet balanced but did not rest, and which 
gave pain to the feet even when the boots 
were fitted with thick soles. I have had 
this replaced by a flat bar, roughened on 
the surface, and set at a slight angle, and 
this is much better. I am, however, not yet 
satisfied. There is great vibration through 
the feet from a bar that will not yield in the 
least degree, and that vibration is not merely 
unpleasant, but is tiring to the limbs. It is 





also painful to have to keep the feet always 
at one angle. What we require here, as an 
improvement, is a rest with a spring or pad 
to prevent vibration, and furnished with 
means for a little rotation, so that the feet 
may slightly change their position at will. I 
do not put this suggestion in the form of a 
recommendation to the purchaser of a tricycle, 
because he may not be able to find a machine 
in which it has been adopted, but I throw it 
out as a proposition to the makers, and as 
deserving of their attention. 


Batt BEARINGS. 


In the first machines the axles of all the 
wheels were simply on plain bearings. Now 
an old piece of mechanism has been re- 
adopted to reduce the friction between the 
axle and the bearing surface. In a case 
between the axle and its surrounding metal 
there is interposed a series of small steel 
balls, on which the wheel revolves. I notice 
that objections of a theoretical kind—ainto 
the merits of which this is not the’ place or 
time for me to enter—have been made to 
ball bearings. But I venture at once to 
say that, practically, they are of the greatest 
service, and that there is no comparison in 
riding a machine furnished with ball bear- 
ings and one that is not furnished with 
them; and the next recommendation I 
would offer is :— 

In purchasing a tricycle have every wheel 
and the pedals fitted with ball bearings. 

And now, if any one of my readers is 
about to select a tricycle—and I know that 
there is a good number of them—let_him or 
her read what I have put in italics in this 
paper, and he or she will know perfectly 
well how to go about the selection. There 
are one or two more points, however, to 
which I would call their attention, and I will 
take them in order. 

1. Try to get lightness combined with 
strength. ‘The weight of a safe tricycle for a 
man even of fifteen stone need not, I am 
sure, exceed seventy-five pounds weight. If 
it is over eighty, it is over weight, and is 
forcing its rider to drive several extra pounds 
to no purpose. 

2. Have the machine constructed so that 
it shall give sufficient width between the 
handles to enable you to sit with perfect 
comfort and without any friction of the 
limbs against the handles. 

3- Have the bright parts of the machine, 
such as the cranks and hubs, nickel plated ; 
the rest of the machine enamelled—black, 
or according to taste. 
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4. Have the best workmanship you can 
get, and by all means do not let the cost of 
an extra guinea or two lead you to purchase 
an inferior machine. 

5. Takecaretohavetwogood lamps. Have 
them fixed so that you can see along the road 
fora good distance; have them of a kind 
that they can easily be kept clean and 
trimmed; and have them so fixed on the 
machine that they can be quickly lighted. 

6. Havea stop bell as well as a gong or 
alarum attached to the machine on the left- 
hand side and convenient to the hand. 

7. Have a light but strong fourth wheel at 
the back of the machine, not to touch the 
ground, but to give support if the machine 
should tilt backwards. 

8. Have a light but strong handle, or pair 
of handles, at the back of the machine for 
pushing it from behind, as in hill climbing, 
or during times when you wish to walk, fora 
change. 

g. Provide yourself with a good pouch for 
holding all necessary tools that may be 
wanted for the adjustment of the machine 
during’ travelling. 

to. Be sure to carry a good supply of 


machine oil, and insist that the openings 
of the lubricators close with a spring, not 
with a screw. See on all occasions that the 
little openings from the lubricators into the 
sockets of the wheels are free. 

11. Carry a few useful appliances for im- 
mediate use in case of accident to the body 
while touring. For this purpose I have had 
fitted up by a well-known firm of surgical 
instrument makers * a very convenient little 
case, containing knife, scissors, forceps, 
caustic holder, styptic wool for bleeding, an 
Esmarch bandage, needle and thread, an 
ordinary bandage, and a few other things, 
simply planned so that every one can bring 
them, if required, into useful service. 

12. If a sociable or double tricycle be 
under purchase give preference toa double 
driver, . and in all respects follow rules above 
stated on the single tricycle. 

In conclusion. Use all your influence to 
| persuade the manufacturers of -tricycles of 
| every kind to put India-rubber into all parts 
of the machine, where it can be introduced, 
for the purpose of lessening vibration. 





* Messrs. Krohne and,-Sesemann, of Duke ‘Street, -Man- 
chester Square. 





ROBIN 


ONCE, upon a winter day, 
As I sat, forlorn and sad, 
Thinking, in a fretful way, 
Of the time when I was glad— 
Hopping lightly o’er the snow, 
Came a robin that I know. 


On the window ledge he stood, 
With a bright inquiring eye ; 
’Twas a compact that he should 
Always call in passing by, 
Just to show we might pretend 
Each to entertain a,friend. 


When I sawimy tiny “guest 
Waiting for his daily crumb, 

Dainty, trim, and self-possessed, 
Never doubting it would come, 

I could almost*hear him say, 

*€ Mistress, food is scarce to-day.” 


And my heart made sad reply, 
As the little dole I threw, 
‘¢ Strange that.one so poor as I 
Should have store enough for two ! 
Robin, if the thing could be, 
Would you throw a crumb to me?” 


Not a sound disturbed the hush, 
Save my own impatient sigh— 
Robin to a neighbouring bush 


AND IL 


Darted off without good-bye. 
How! you leave me, faithless bird, 
As I waited for a word. 


Ah! I wronged that heart of flame : 
Through the silence, sweet and clear, 
Forth his cheery carol came, 
And I held my breath to hear, 
For that dear familiar strain 
Woke my better self again. 


’*Twas a benediction sweet, 
Chaunted in a foreign tongue, 
Like those graces after meat, 
By the warbling scholars sung, 
Where the reverend customs hold, 
Handed down by men of old. 


Did I dream that, as he sang, 

Some one entered at the door, 
That some childish laughter rang, 

And small footsteps crossed the floor ? 
Who hath touched my lips with wine, 
Mellow juice of Auld Lang Syne ? 


Suddenly the music ceased, 
Yet the silence breathed of balm; 
Ast thou flown then, small hedge priest, 
Somewhere else to raise the psalm ? 
“Man,” the Master finely said, 
*¢ Doth not live alone by bread.” c. B. 
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F -» Years have come and gone since this lonely 
oo © ay moorland farm-house was tenanted by 
a Thomas Carlyle and his newly-wedded wife, 
Jane Welsh, Very little changed is anything 
outward; quiet Craigenputtock was then, 
quiet it is still. You hear the wind moaning 
among the trees, the leaves falling to the 
ground, a distant murmur of water, the bleat 
of some sheep on the uplands. These are the 
sounds by night and by day; all else is silent, 
In how many places, dear to recollection, has 
time with its changes wrought sad havoc! 
Here it is not so. We can wander through 
the quiet fields and adjacent moor; the 
i ae garden still yields its scanty stock of fruit and 
The Back-door and Library Window. vegetables as of old; we may sit in the quon- 
dam drawing-room, look into the once snug 
study, and even invade the sanctuary of the 
kitchen, memorable as the scene of Mrs. Carlyle’s culinary triumphs. A spirit seems 
ever to hang upon one’s steps, a presence more real than the actual occupants. It is 
easy to imagine the then hale Carlyle, walking solitary out there on the darkest nights, 
wrestling with his soul for an answer to the questionings within him regarding the pro- 
blems of life, while from the open window issues the sound of music; his wife is playing 
Scottish airs on the piano. These walls 
listened to the talk of the brilliant Jeffrey ; 
here, too, the young Emerson first met his 
life-long friend, whom he overtarried not 
many days. Here Sartor Resartus was 
written, and the essays on Burns, on Scott, 
and others. It seemsan intrusion a stranger 
being here, even now, uninvited. Very 
simply were the “ curious impertinent ” once 
baffled, but now the door stands open, and, 
though few indeed venture near, a visitors’ 
book lies on the lobby table, where those 
who makea pilgrimage to the spot can register 
their names. Is it not in some sense sad that 
Craigenputtock was willed away to Edinburgh 
University ? Without doubt a most deserving 
object ; but would not the trustees have been 
equally satisfied, indeed more so, with an 
income of similar value in Consols? and we 
should have had a representative of its former 
inmates still there in place of aliens. It was, 
however, done doubtless with no lack of 
thought. 

Let us now look to Carlyle’s own impres- 
sions of Craigenputtock, how he looked 
forward to his eight years’ stay there, and 
how after all that rendered it dear had 
vanished, he turned to its memories in his 
old age with fond recollection. We make the 
following extracts, which speak for them- The Kitchen. 
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selves, from the recently published life by 
Froude— 


‘“‘ Craigenputtock, Fune 10, 1828.— We have 
arrived at Craigenputtock and found much done, but 
still much to do Had we come hither out of 
whim one might have sickened and grown melancholy 
over such an outlook ; but we came only in search of 
food and raiment, and will not start at straws. Away 
then with Unmuth und Verdruss! Man is born to 
trouble and toil as the sparks fly upwards. . . 

Of the Craig o’ Putta I cannot yet rightly speak till 
we have seen what adjustment matters will assume. 
Hitherto, to say truth, all prospers as well as we could 
aave hoped. The house stands heightened and white 
with rough cast, a light hewn porch in front, and 
cans on the chimney heads; and within it all seems 
firm and sound. During summer, as we calculate, it 





will dry, and the smoke, we have reason to believe, is 
now pretty well subdued, so that on this side some 
satisfaction is to be looked for.” 


Two months later Carlyle again writes to 
his brother— 


‘‘ Here is a drawing-room with Goethe’s picturé in 
it, and a piano, and the finest papering on the walls; 
and I write even now behind it, in my own little 
library, out of which truly I can see nothing but a 
barn-roof, tree tops, and empty hay-carts, and under 
it perhaps a stagnant midden, cock with hens, over- 
fed or else dazed with wet and starvation; but withir 
which I may see a clear fire (of peats and Sanquhar 
coals), with my desk and books, and every accoutre- 
ment I need in fairest order. Shame befall me if I 
ought to complain, except it be of my own stupidity 
and pusillanimity.” 


The Front View. 


In all this Carlyle seems to be struggling 
to look with a brave face on what was actually 
atemporary banishment from all the ameni- 
ties of life, and liis impatience now and again 
gets the better of him, breaking out into such 
expressions as “ This Devil’s Den,” Craigen- 
puttock. Poor Mrs. Carlyle’s comment upon 
this period, in a letter written long after- 
wards, is laconic in its simplicity, and 
yet significant of her dreary life here. “I 
had gone with my husband to live in a 
little estate of peat bog.” Indeed, her it 
suited much less than it did him. Un- 
accustonaed to humble household duties, cut 


off from all society in which she had shone, 
and which she heartily enjoyed, for sole 
companion the preoccupied and moody, if 
loving, Carlyle, her lot was not one to be 
envied. But she had entered upon her 
married life in spite of the advice, and even 
the reproaches of her friends, and with a firm 
resolution to hope and wait for better days ; 
and never while here, seldom indeed at any 
time, did she allow a word of complaint to fall 
from her lips. Nothing can adequately pal- 
liate the cruel thoughtlessness of Carlyle in 
taking a gently nurtured woman to rough it in 





this wild place. At no time very considerate 
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iC 


iH 


The Back of the House 


of the feelings of others, it might have been | 
expected that now, within six months of his 
marriage, he would have hesitated before 
taking this rash step. But it must be remem- 
bered that his experience of womankind from 
his infancy had been unusually limited, con- 
fined indeed almost exclusively to his mother 
and sisters, for whom he had the greatest 
regard. And when we think what are the 
ordinary and natural duties of a small farmer’s 
wife. and family, we are the less surprised at 
his failing to-realise the difference-in.Mrs. 
Carlyle’s position and upbringing. From his 





point of view, Craigenputtock seemed the 
only available course open to them. With 
his convictions on the sanctity of work, and 
in their actual worldly circumstances, the 
move appeared absolutely necessary. 

And now turning to Carlyle’sreminiscences, 





in what light does his residence appear there 
after that period of his life, with its joys and | 
sorrows, was long Ieft behind ? 


‘«We were not unhappy at Craigenputtock; perhaps | 
those were our happiest days. Useful . continued | 
labour, essentially successful, that makes even the | 
moor green. I found I could do fully twice as much | 
work in a given time there, as with my. best efforts | 
was possible in London, such the interruptions.” 


There is soraething pathetic in these few | 


words, “OQ Memory, when all things fade we 
fly to thee, our very sorrows time endeareth.” 

Let us look for a little somewhat more 
closely at this now celebrated place. «.Craig- 
enputtock, meaning the wooded hill of the 
puttock, a kind of hawk, is a small estate on 
the borders of Dumfriesshire and Galloway, 
some 1,800 acres in extent, mostly moorland, 
and lying seven hundred feet above sea-level. 
Its precise situation is on the valley, running 
from the parish of Dunscore in Glencairn 


-to the. river. Urr—flowing from the adjacent 


loch of the same name. It forms the bound: 
ary line of the two counties. Fully seventeen 
miles from Dumfries, the nearest railway 
station (save Auldgirth, which may be some- 
what less), it will be seen to be sufficiently in- 
accessible. The nearest village, Corsock, is 
between three and four miles away. The 


| house itself is not beautiful, not even what 


may be called picturesque. . Where it stands, 
nevertheless, it looks far from amiss, and 
seems not out of keeping with its barren sur- 
roundings. Still guarded by fine old trees 
and flanked by the orange and purple moors 
and Galloway hills, there*is about it a quiet 


| dignity which does not jar with its associa- 


tions. 


There appears no indication of 
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age of the present mansion, but on the plete the modest accommodation of Craigen- 
style of its architecture, if an absolutely | puttock. 

square building may be said to have any, it} All prospect being denied us from the 
can lay no claims to antiquity, and probably | house itself, let us ascend Castrammon Hill, 
dates from the beginning of this century. | which rises in a gentle slope from the garden 
The windows were “certainly fashioned since | wall. A very easy climb of a quarter of an 
the abolition of the tax on window-glass. | hour brings us to the summit, which may be 
The front of the house, facing the north, com-|a thousand feet above sea-level. Here, 
mands no view whatever, and looks into a | indeed, one has wide horizons. Looking 
grassy bank, rising immediately towards a | towards the setting sun, we see almost at our 
now spare plantation. To the back, where | feet the still waters of Loch Urr, and beyond 
there might have been preserved a wide| range upon range of hills, leading to the 
panorama of moorland and hills, all out- distant Glenkens. To the right, a neigh- 
look is forbidden by the farm buildings, | bouring shoulder hinders our view, but again 
girdled again by trees. Indeed, so surrounded | turning we have a range of country which 
is the house, and so sheltered in its little | extends over moorland, river, and plain, 
hollow, that no sign of a habitation is visible | away down into Wordsworth’s country. 
from any distance, save from the moor above,| We can see where Ecclefechan must lie, 
where one*may indeed see the roof and a; whence the staid, serious boy started on his 
window ormore. On entering we find our- | life’s voyage. Mainhill and Scotsbrig are not 
selves in a somewhat spacious lobby, hardly | far away, where the successive chapters of 
deserving the name of hall, To the right | his history were unfolded. Again raising our 
is the former drawing-room, and entering | eyes, beyond these filmy Cumberland hills, in 
from it is the old study, a very tiny room a quiet. street of quiet Chelsea we see in our 
which looks into: the yard. On ‘the’ left of|' mind’s eye” the scene of his later and last 
the lobby is an apartment used *by the} | days, on the edge of that “‘ Fog Babylon” he 
Carlyles ‘as the dining-room, and behind itis ||so railed against, and where the old Censor 
a bedroom. The kitchen, a large, cheerful | breathed his last—laying down his weary life, 
place, now the pleasantest room in the! which to him had been one long struggle and 
house, is built out at the back, as seen in | tardy triumph; dying, to be brought home 
the illustration. Ascending a narrow | again, almost within the shadow of the hill 
stone stair from the hall, we find ourselves | we are standing on, and laid by the dust of 
on a small landing, whence four doors open | his father and mother in the quiet churchyard 
into four several bedrooms, which com- | of Ecclefechan. 








Craigenputtock Moor, with the House in the distance. 
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MY BACK-YARD ZOO. 
By THE REv. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 


PART I. 


6 ke house-agent magniloquently dignifies 

it upon his circulars by the name of 
garden. I prefer to call it by its proper 
name, a back yard. 

Not that I deprecate a back yard. On the 
contrary. “ O fortunati nimium sua si bona 
norint ;” which may be freely translated as 
“Happy are they who possess a back yard, 
if they only knew it.” Four times in my life 
I have had to endure existence in houses 
without back yards, and the result of that 
experience is, that nothing but actual com- 
pulsion will induce me to take any house 
that does not possess a back yard. 

Of course the privileges of a back yard can 
be abused. 

You can keep Cochin China fowls, and be 
proudly conscious that by paying eighteen- 
pence for every new-laid egg and half a 
guinea for every chicken, you can keep your 
neighbours on either side of you awake from 
three A.M. until it is time for the milkman to 
make morning hideous with his yelping. You 
may even keep ducks and geese, which are 
to the loudest and most wakeful Cochin 
China cock what an ocarina is to a flageolet. 

You may set up hives and have the double 
pleasure of knowing that your insect pets 
frighten your neighbours out of their back 
yards, and of bursting into any of their 
gardens if your bees should choose to swarm 
there. 

You may keep a goat, which will bleat 
continuously for sixteen hours out of the 
twenty-four. You may play the first four 
bars of “ In my cottage near a wood” ona 
concertina for several successive weeks ; you 
may light bonfires in order to burn your 
rubbish in your back yard, so that the smoke 
will frighten all your neighbours into the 
idea that their houses are on fire. 

But, while a back yard may be thus mis- 
used, it is capable of better things. Among 
other uses it may be converted into a most 
effective means of teaching natural history. 
I will take my own specimen as an example. 

A more unpromising back yard can hardly 
be found. It slopes sharply from the house. 
It is just thirty-six feet in length by fifteen 
in width. The soil is a hard clay, which is 
singularly prolific in coltsfoot, and favourable 
to dandelion, plantain, dock, and other 
weeds, Grass certainly will grow in it, but 





it is coarse, stiff, and patchy ; and even if a 
roller could be got into the yard, it would 
have scarcely any effect on the grass. 

There are several “trees” in the back 
yard, all aspen. There have been five; but 
the only one that deserved the name of tree 
gave up the struggle for existence long ago, 
and is now nothing but a decaying stump. 
Another perished in early childhood, and 
the largest survivor is only two inches and 
a half in diameter, three feet from the 
ground. 

Yet by means of that back yard I could 
teach the outlines of zoology to boys and girls, 
so that they would never forget the practical 
lessons which they had learned. As neither 
the sea nor the river can be expected within 
the limits of a sloping back yard, we cannot 
find fish ; and on account of the barriers on 
all sides, reptiles cannot make way into it. 
But, with those exceptions, we shall in that 
back yard find representatives of every other 
class in zoology. There are Mammals, Birds, 
Molluscs, Spiders, Crustacea, Insects, Myria- 
puda, Annelida and Hydrozoa, or Infusoria, 
as they are popularly called. Many of these 
creatures display enough of their life-history 
to show the object for which they were 
created, and all are full of interest. And 
so, although such a back yard may seem to 
an ordinary eye as dull as Homer’s Iliad to 
a ploughboy, it only needs the instruction of 
the eye to be found as fascinating as is 
Homer to a scholar. 

Suppose, then, that we try to teach a child 
the elements of zoology by means of the 
creatures which come into this back yard. I 
will ask the reader to place himself in the 
position of that child. 

The first. step will be to make the child 
understand that he has bones, and that these 
bones are inside the body. ‘This can be 
done by feeling the knuckles, knees, shin- 
bone, &c. Then he must learn the object 
of the skull, and must be told of the brain 
that is within it. Then he will be told of 
the vertebrz, and the manner in which his 
arms and legs are attached to them. He 
will then have no difficulty in understanding 
the meaning of the word vertebrate. 

Next he may be told that there are in the 
back yard some vertebrates which belong to 


' the same class as himself—namely, the mam- . 
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malia. In my particular back yard the mam- 
malia are at present represented by my two 
cats and my neighbour’s dog, who has driven 
them into the branches of a tree, and is 
barking at them. 

The child’s attention may now be called 
to the fact, which probably he knows well 
enough but has not thought about, namely, 
that when the dog and the cat were born 
into the world one was a puppy and the 
other a kitten, Ze. a baby 
dog or cat, and was nour- 
ished by sucking milk sup- 
plied by the mother. This 
fact at once makes the child 
understand the difference be- 
tween mammals and birds, 
and must be again noted 
when the birds are men- 
tioned. 

To return to the cats in 
the tree. 

Why do they run up the 
tree for safety, and why does 
not the dog try to follow 
them into the branches, instead of contenting 
himself with futile barkings below? Here 
we find ourselves met by two points, the 
first being that the structure of the animals 
is different, and the second, that the instinct 
coincides with the structure. 

Up to a certain point their structure is 
almost identical, but after that point they 
begin to diverge. 

Both are, in the wild state, carnivorous 
animals, and both live on prey which they 
procure by their own efforts. But the mode 
in which they do so is widely different. 

The dog pursues its prey in the day-time, 
and runs it down by fair chase. None of 
the cats do this, but almost invariably hunt 
at night. Therefore their eyes are not made 
like those of the dog. 

When Ponto has barked himself hoarse 
after the cats in the tree, we will call him 
and make him look us in the face. The 
“pupils ” of his honest brown eyes are quite 
circular, like those of the human being. Sup- 
pose that we look at them again after dusk, 
we shall find that they are much larger than 
they appeared in daylight, but that they are 
still circular. 

Having induced Ponto to go back to his 
own premises and coaxed the cats from their 
refuge, we will examine their eyes, as we did 
those of the dog. 

The pupil of the eye will be seen to be 
little more than a narrow slit. Towards dusk, 
if we look at pussy’s eyes, we shall see that 


Cat’s Eye. 








| the slit has greatly widened. At midnight 
| the pupils will be as circular as those of the 


dog, only very much larger in proportion to 
the size of the animals. This change is 
caused by the effect of light upon the mecha- 
nism of the eye, and it is invariable in the cats 
all over the world. 

The Chinese have long known and utilised 
this phenomenon. As we all know, they are 
very fond of cats, both as pets and for the 
table. In which latter taste 
they are perfectly right, for 
jugged cat is quite as good 
as jugged hare, and very few 
persons would discover the 
imposition, if one were ex- 
changed for the other. If, 
then, a Chinese wishes to 
tell the time on a cloudy day 
when the sun cannot guide 
him, he takes up the nearest 
cat, looks at its eyes, and 
from the width of the pupil 
can form a very good idea 
of the time. 

Then the cat, no matter whether it be the 
lion, tiger, leopard, or our own domestic 
pussy, always creeps silently towards her 
prey, until within reach of a leap. She then 
clutches it with her fore-paws, invariably 
seizing it with her claws before bringing her 
teeth to bear upon it. The dog, no matter 
whether he be wolf, fox, jackal, or any of our 
domestic dogs, never uses his feet in the cap- 
ture of his prey. 

Therefore, 
the claws of 
the cat are 
sharp and 
hooked, ar- 
resting the 
prey like grap- 
nel _— points, 
while those of 
the dog are 
blunt, sturdy, 
and scarcely 
curved at all. 
They can act 
as implements for digging, but not for cap- 
ture, whereas the office of the cat’s claw is 
exactly reversed. 

If a dog or cat should try to catch a 
mouse, and it should escape into a hole in 
the ground, the dog would immediately try 
to dig it out with his fore-paws, while the cat 
will content herself with sitting at the mouth 
of the hole, and waiting in hopes that the 
mouse may come out again. 


In the day. 


Cat’s Eye. At night. 
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Here then we find that the instinct and | from the head and lips, and which serve as 
structure exactly coincide, and that the dog! guides when the one animal is creeping 





Claw in its sheath. 


along, with its eyes fixed on its prey, or the 
other is making its way through very narrow 
passages. 

In both cases the eyes are otherwise em- 
ployed, and so the sense of touch is brought 
into play. At the root of each of the 
whisker-hairs there is a very sensitive nerve. 
When, therefore, the tips of the hairs touch 
any object, the animal can feel it, so that it 
can tell by the sense of touch whether the 
aperture is large enough to allow it to pass. 

Now we will take our fourth example of 


never tries to run up trees, nor to catch prey | the mammalia. 


with its paws, while the cat never tries to dig | 


holes in the ground, nor 
to run down her prey 
and catch it in her 
mouth. 

Then comes the beau- 
tiful provision of nature, 
by which the claws are 
kept off the ground 
when the cat walks, and ma 
by which its footsteps 
are rendered so silent as 
to have passed into a 
proverb. Such a simple lesson as this, based 
upon two of our most familiar animals, will 
be sure to set the child thinking, and to 
extend a similar process of reasoning to 
every animal which he will see. 

Yet two more mammalia, one of the earth, 
and the other of the air, and both noc- 
turnal. 

Go out by night into the back yard, and take 
an ordinary entomologist’s lantern. Direct 
the light of the lantern on the ground, and 
you will be tolerably sure to see a mouse hurry- 
ing along in a desperate flight caused by the 
glare of the lantern. It is a more strictly 
nocturnal creature than the cat, and has 
eyes much larger in proportion to the size of 
the body. 

The latter animal is intended to pass an 
existence partly diurnal and partly nocturnal. 
Consequently, the pupils of its eyes contract 
under the influence of light, and guard the 
optic nerve from injury. But the mouse is 
not intended for the glare of daylight, and so 
its eyes do not need the contractile power 
that distinguishes those of the cat. Here it 
may be mentioned that the foxes, which lead 
a partly nocturnal life, have their eyes formed 
on the same principle as those of the cat. 

Then we may point to the fact that both 
the cat and the mouse possess very long 
whiskers, z.¢. bristle-like hairs which project 





, Claw unsheathed. 








It is also predacious, it never takes its 
prey in the daytime, and 
it feeds exclusively on 
flying insects. There- 
fore, in order to catch 
the swift-winged insects, 
it must be able to fly 
better than they can, 
and must be gifted with 
eyes that enable it to 
see in the dark. 

In the common Bat, 
which comes gyrating 
over the back yard, twisting and shooting 
among the insects that are invisible to the 
eyes of man, but perfectly visible to those of 
the Bat, we have an animal which fulfils all 
these conditions. 

How it is enabled to fulfil them we shall 
see. 

In the first place, the eye is of very great 
size, and, as the creature is not meant to 
hunt by day, there is no need of any con- 
tractile power like that of the cat. 

In the next place, means for flying have to 
be supplied. This is done in a beautifully 
simple and effectual manner. 

Suppose that we compare the hand of the 
pupil with the corresponding paw of the cat. 
There will be found the four fingers, having 
the nails compressed into claws, whilst the 
thumb is very small, and scarcely projects 
from the wrist. Its claw, however, is just as 
sharp and hooked as those of the fingers, 
and is useful in catching prey which might 
escape the claws of the fingers. 

Such a structure would be useless in flight, 
so we find that in the Bat the four fingers, 
as well as the bones which form the palm of 
the hand, are enormously elongated. . 

If our fingers could be elongated in simi- 
lar proportion, the middle finger would reach 
from our foreheads to our heels. The arm 
bones are elongated in the same fashion, so 
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that if the arms and hands of a man six feet 
in height were made like those of a Bat, his 
outstretched arms would measure some 
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Bat walking. 


twenty-five feet from the tips of the right- | 
hand fingers to those of the left. 

Still, let the fingers be elongated to any 
extent, flight will be impossible, because 
there is no flat surface to strike against the 
air. ‘This missing surface is supplied in an 
equally simple manner. Nothing new has 
to be made, but existing structures are 
modified. 





Let the pupil spread his fingers, and he 
will see that there is a flat fold of skin which 
connects them at the base. When the fin- 
gers are held against each other, this fold is 
nat perceptible, on account of its elasticity, 
but it is very conspicuous when they are 
spread. Suppose, then, that the fingers are 
five or six feet long, and that this fold of 
elastic skin extends to their tips, we have the 
fore-limb of the Bat. 

Now, supposing that this fold is continued 
from the little finger along the arm, down the 
side, and upon the outer surface of the leg 
as far as the toes, we should have a flat sur- 
face resembling in shape a boy’s kite. 

This would give plenty of sustaining power, 
but there is yet wanting the power of gui- 
dance, which cannot be obtained without 
width and a mobility below as well as above. 
The tail is therefore retained, as in the dog, 
cat, or mouse, and the heel-bone of each foot 
is drawn out into a long spur. The skin 
fold then extends to the end of the tail, and 
is held out on either side by the long heel- 
bone, so that the Bat, though an animal and 
without feathers, possesses a power of flight 
equal to that of any bird. 

Then, it must be able not only to chase and 
overtake flying insects, but to catch them. 

It cannot use its fore-paws for this purpose, 
as they are employed as wings. It must 





therefore rely on its mouth. In the Bat, as 
well as in the insect-catching birds, such as 
the swallow and the goatsucker, the mouth 
can be opened very widely. Being a mam- 
mal, it cannot have a beak like that of the 
bird, but the teeth, especially the canine 
teeth or “fangs,” are exceedingly long, slender, 
sharply pointed, and fitting between each 
other in such a manner that no insect, once 
transfixed by them, has a chance of escape. 

The hind limbs, which are but little 
needed, as the Bat is essentially a creature 


| of air, are reduced to the smallest possible 


limits, so that the animal should not be bur- 
dened with useless weight. Consequently 


- all the toes are extremely slight, and the 


only portion of the feet which is developed to 
any extent is the heel bone which has been 
already mentioned. 
The Bat teaches another and most valu- 
able lesson in the economy of animal life. 
The pupil has learned that it feeds exclu- 
sively on flying insects. How then is it to 


live during the winter months, when insects 
have vanished? There is nothing for it but 
death by starvation, unless it should possess 
some property not-shared by the generality 
of animals, and which can make if indepen- 
dent of food until the insects.come’out again. 


Bat hibernating. 


This property is called H1BERNATION, and 
a most remarkable and unaccountable pro- 
perty itis. In the later weeks of the autumn, 
the animal accumulates a large supply of fat, 
especially in the interior of the body. As 
soon as the colder days of approaching 


| winter make themselves felt, the Bat seeks 
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out some retired spot, such as the trunk of a 
hollow tree, a crevice in a rock, or some old 
building, where it will not be disturbed. 

It then hangs itself up by the hooked 
claws of its hind feet, wraps its wings round 
its body, and passes into a state of lethargy. 
Respiration ceases altogether, and so does 
digestion, while the heart only gives a feeble 
beat once in each second, just enough to keep 
the blood circulating. 

Scarcely any waste of the tissues takes 
place, and the fat which has been stored up 
in the body affords sufficient nourishment to 
keep the creature alive, though not sensible, 
through the whole of the winter. 





The hedgehog, squirrel, and dormouse are 
partially susceptible of hibernation, but the 
Bat is the only perfect hibernator which in. 
habits the country. Not only does it hibernate 
in the winter, but it passes into this lethargy 
once in every day, even in the midst of summer. 

As the structure, so is the instinct, or viz 
versa. Neither the dog, the cat, nor the mouse 
attempts to fly in the air, nor does the Bat 
try to chase its prey on the ground, or dig it 
out of the earth like the dog. Neither does 
it stalk prey like the cat, nor catch its prey 
with its claws. The structure and the in- 
stinct work together, and their chief object 
is the procural of food. 


“‘ The broad sea-way grows bright with the smile and blush of the sky. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE. 


HIGH o’er the black-backed Skerries, and far 
To the westward hills, and the eastward sea, 
I shift my light, like a twinkling star, 
With ever a star’s sweet constancy. 
They wait for me when the night comes down, 
And the slow sun falls in his death divine ; 
Then, braving the black night’s gathering frown, 
With ruby and diamond blaze—I shine! 


There is war at my feet, where the black rocks break 
The thunderous snows of the rising sea ; 

There is peace, above, when the stars are awake, 
Keeping their night-long watch with me. 

I care not a jot for the roar of the surge, 
The wrath is the sea’s—the victory mine ! 

As over its breadth, to the farthest verge, 
Unwavering and untired—I shine ! 





‘' First on my brow comes the pearly light, One long, last look to left and right, 
Dimming my lamp in the new-born day, And I rest from my toil.....” 
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First on my brow comes the pearly light, 
Dimming my lamp in the new-born day. 
One long, last look to left and right, 
And I rest from my toil,—for the broad sea-way 
Grows bright with the smile and blush of the sky, 
All incandescent and opaline. 
I rest—but the loveliest day will die,— 
Again in its last wan shadows—I shine! 


When the night is black, and the wind is loud, 
And danger is hidden, and peril abroad, 

The seaman leaps on the swaying shroud ; 
His eye is on me, and his hope in God! 


Alone, in the darkness, my blood-red eye 
Meets his, and he hauls his groping line. 
‘A point to nor’ard !” I hear him cry. 
He goes with a blessing, and still—I shine! 


While standing alone in the summer sun, 
I sometimes have visions and dreams of my own. 
Of long-life voyages just begun, 
And rocks unnoticed, and shoals unknown; 
And I would that men and women would mark 
The duty done by this lamp of mine ; 
For many a life is lost in the dark, 
; And few on earth are the lights that shine. 





DAVID JAMES MACKENZIE. 





THE ORDER OF REVELATION IN ST. PAUL’S 
EPISTLES. 


By CANON BARRY, D.D., Principat or KinG’s COLLEGE, LONDON, 


FIRST 


" HE order of Revelation is itself a 
part of Revelation.” There are 
few maxims of interpretation more important 
and more fruitful than this. The principle of 
eradual and continuous development, which 
modern Science seems to show us as the ruling 
principle, alike in the world of force and 
matter and in the world of organic life, clearly 
has its application also to the spiritual world 
of humanity. It is exemplified in the process 
by which any truth, whether of nature or of 
man, actually makes its way to dominion 
over the individual mind, or over the world 
at large. Every scientific discovery, every 
philosophical theory of truth, every enuncia- 
tion of moral and spiritual principle has its 
epoch of preparation, its first germinal birth, 
its subsequent epoch of development, verifi- 
cation, and correction, both in the smaller 
and the larger spheres. Nor would it be 
difficult to see that “the struggle for exist- 
ence” and “ the survival of the fittest” have 
their analogies in the spiritual progress of 
truth—the development of a true Kosmos of 
organized knowledge out of the rude instinc- 
tive conceptions, old as human nature itself. 
The revelation of God’s truth can be no 
absolute exception to this rule. For it comes 
to us through the medium of human minds, 
supernaturally inspired to receive super- 
natural revelation, but human minds still, and 
therefore subject to the laws of humanity. 
It is received by human minds, quickened 
XXIV—10 
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through what we call the ordinary inspiration 
of the Holy Ghost, yet still needing to grow 
in the knowledge of the things of God as 
gradually as in all other knowledge ; perhaps 
more gradually than in any other knowledge, 
in proportion to its greater depth and its 
larger infusion of mystery. Hence it must 
have its gradual development under laws of 
Divine order, which cannot be neglected or 
violated without danger of error. To take 
the various parts of Revelation haphazard, or 
according to artificial systems of our own, is 
practically to tamper with Revelation itself, 
to reduce what is—to use a common phrase 
—‘“an organic whole” to a mass of isolated 
or misplaced limbs. Even then, no doubt, 
the Scripture will vindicate its life-giving 
energy. Jnvenies etiam disjecti membra pro- 
phete. But it is not Revelation as God gave 
it, perfectly fitted to be the salvation of the 
soul and the light of the world. 

This truth ought to be made clear to all 
students of Holy Scripture by the simple 
fact that the backbone of the Bible—in this 
respect unlike other sacred books—is his- 
tory; and that the other elements—law, 
psalm, prophecy, apostolic teaching—are all 
engrafted on the historical stem, growing out 
of its continuous and pervading life. Looking 
at Scripture as a whole, what can be cleare 
than that the central germinal force of truth 
and life is in the manifestation on earth of 
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Christ ; that the whole period of the Old 
Testament is its epoch of preparation ; that 
the period, both of the New Testament and 
the whole Church history which it opens, is 
its epoch of development? It is obvious 
that it is impossible to enter into the mani- 
fold unity of Scripture revelation, unless this 
fundamental conception be kept steadily in 
view. 

But in practice—even in our generation, 
and much more in generations past—this 
conception has always been grossly neglected. 
From various causes, for many of which we 
are not responsible, the ordinary knowledge 
of Holy Scripture has more of a piecemeal 
character than the knowledge of any other 
book. A text is taken as a text, of equal 
fulness of authority and meaning, from what- 
ever part of Scripture it comes, A chapter 
is read asa chapter, without the slightest 
thought of what precedes or follows it. The 
traditional order of the books, both in the 
Old and New Testaments, is in great degree 
arbitrary, having very imperfect correspon- 
dence with the true order of time. The 


distinctive missions and characters of various 
prophets and apostles, and the relation which 
the work of one bears to that of another, are 
not dreamt of for a moment by the ordinary 


reader. How few (for example) ever think 
of endeavouring to fit the utterances of the 
prophets or psalmists of the Old Testament 
into their places in the history, which they 
must necessarily illustrate, and from which 
they must borrow illustration in return? 
How few ever take the trouble to ascertain 
the order of St. Paul’s Epistles, or to con- 
sider the stages in his apostolic mission 
to which they belong? How few study the 
chronological relation of the Synoptic narra- 
tive to the Fourth Gospel, on which the 
marked distinctiveness of idea and character 
in the latter so greatly turns? The neglect 
of these considerations, which are within the 
reach of any moderately educated person, is 
perhaps excused by the sense, in itself most 
true, that the Bible in all its parts is the 
Word of God to man; but how can this jus- 
tify the absurd inference that His Word 
may be understood without consideration of 
the order of its sentences, and the chain of 
its internal connection? If the old maxim, 
Bonus textuarius, bonus theologus, has a sound 
meaning enough, yet certainly in the literal 
interpretation, which seems to be put upon 
it in common practice, it must be held to be a 
delusion and a snare. 

II. It is the purpose of this paper, and 
those which follow it, to suggest the applica- 





tion of this principle of development, not to 
Scripture in general, but to the teaching of 
St. Paul’s Epistles. These Epistles must, on 
any calculation, cover a period of about 
fourteen years—years of extraordinary growth 
of the Christian faith, during which it laid 
hold successively of the three great threads of 
ancient civilisation, the Hebrew (and Asiatic), 
the Greek, and the Roman, and fastened all 
(so to speak) to the foot of the Cross of 
Christ—years, each of which was worth a 
generation of duller and less critical times, 
both in individual conversion of souls, and 
in the subordination to Christ of the various 
elements of human thought and life. When 
the first of these Epistles was sent forth, 
Christianity had but just set foot on the 
shores of Europe, to begin its conversion of 
the races which were ruling, and were to 
rule, the world. When the last was written, 
almost with a dying hand, from the Apostle’s 
prison at Rome, the gospel had already 
extended and consolidated its dominion over 
the many-sided intellect of Greece, had united 
on‘ the shores of Asia Minor Oriental reli- 
gion with Western culture, and had finally 
established itself in the very heart of the 
imperial city, and probably in those pro- 
vinces of Spain and Gaul and Africa which 
were afterwards to be the first home of a 
purely “ Latin Christianity.” In the interval, 
Christianity had been necessarily brought 
into contact with new principles of thought; 
new phases of race and of civilisation; new 
trials, speculative and practical, in connec- 
tion with both Jewish and Gentile life; new 
aspirations of a world everywhere “feeling 
after God.” It was impossible that through 
all these influences the guidance of the Spirit 
of God should not have drawn out from the 
treasure-house of Christ’s Revelation things 
new as well as old. The mind of the Apostle 
himself, who “‘counted not himself to have 
apprehended,” and “forgetting the things 
which were behind stretched forward unto 
the things that were before,” must have 
been daily growing in width and depth of 
insight into the infinite truth, “ learning 
Christ” (as he himself said), “putting on 
Christ” continually ; entering more and more 
deeply into the mystery of God, hidden from 
ages and generations, but now revealed in 
Him. The whole of his life—alike by the 
energy of evangelistic work, by the quiet 
thoughtfulness of study, and by the diviner in- 
sight of devotion—must have been a spiritual 
education in the truth, as well as in the grace, 
of Christ. But, even putting this aside, it 15 
clear that as the gospel presented itself to 
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various phases of humanity—now to the 
meditative and half-passive faith of the Asiatic, 
now to the strong, practical simplicity of the 
Macedonian Churches, now to the subtle and 
daring speculation of the Greek, now to the 
legislative and constructive genius of the 
Roman—it must have continually developed 
new phases of its teaching, and have been 
driven, by the very needs and questions which 
it encountered, to go down deeper and deeper 
to the ultimate basis of its truth. It would 
be strange indeed, if all these influences did 
not manifest themselves in a development of 
doctrine in the pages of his Epistles. Every- 
where (as Luther has it) the words of St. 
Paul are “ living creatures, having hands and 
feet.” The very expression suggests their 
subjection to the gradations of development 
which mark the whole kingdom of life. 

The Epistles, which are to form the sphere 
of our inquiry, fall, without much doubt or 
difficulty, into certain well-defined groups. 

(a) First come the Epistles of the Second 
Missionary Journey—those Epistles to the 
Thessalonians, which, by a strange and most 
unfortunate freak of arrangement, are placed 
in our Bibles last of all St. Paul’s Epistles to 
Churches, 

(2) Next, towards the close of the Third 
Missionary Journey, we have in rapid succes- 
sion four great Epistles, to the Corinthians, 
Galatians, and Romans. But these fall into 
two subdivisions—the former including the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, and the first 
nine chapters of the Second Epistle, which 
deal on the whole with the problems of 
Gentile Christianity—the latter including the 
conclusion of the Second Epistle, the Epistle 
to the Galatians, and the Epistle to the 
Romans, which plunge at once into the great 
conflict with the Judaizing heresy and schism.* 

(c) Thirdly, after a not inconsiderable in- 
terval, succeed the Epistles of the First 
Captivity,;—the Epistles to the Philippians, 
Ephesians, and Colossians, and the short 
but most beautiful letter to Philemon. 

(d) Lastly, the Pastoral Epistles form a 
group of still later date and peculiar charac- 
ter, differing from all the preceding letters in 
containing official directions to individuals, 
instead of teaching and exhortation to 
Churches, in dealing therefore mainly with 
ecclesiastical order and discipline, and rather 
implying and fixing doctrines already taught, 
_ * The Epistie to the Galatians is fixed to this place only by 
internal evidence, but internal evidence which appears to be 
fairly irresistible. Jat: i 

+ By the use of this title I assume what the great majority 
of students have held—that St. Paul was released from the 


Captivity in which the Acts of the Apostles leaves him and 
afterw; arrested and imprisoned again. 





than presenting new gradations of doctrinal 
teaching. 

Through these groups it will be easy, fol- 
lowing not a precarious arrangement by 
internal criticism, but plain historical order, 
to trace that development of Christian doc- 
trine, which the very consideration of the 
history would prepare us to find. 

III. But it will be well at once to indicate 
the particular lines of development, which 
more detailed examination of the successive 
groups will abundantly illustrate. 

The preaching of Christianity is—in a 
sense equally true of no other religion—the 
preaching of Christ, or rather of “God in 
Christ,” being thus at once the truest Mono- 
theism and the truest religion of humanity. 
It is in the various phases of this mani- 
festation of Christ that we find the primary 
development of doctrine, on which all others 
of necessity depend. The central Chris- 
tian mystery of the Godhead incarnate in 
man—so familiar to us in the Creeds of 
the Church, that to repeat it, and in some 
measure to understand its meaning, are 
within jthe reach of the simplest Christian— 
is yet in itself so stupendous and incompre- 
hensible a truth, that (as it would seem) it 
needed to be manifested in various phases ; 
beginning from that which was comparatively 
plain and comprehensible, because proving 
itself in the region of fact, and going on step 
by step, under the guidance of faith in the 
word of the Master Himself, through inner 
circles of truth, till the central shrine of mys- 
tery should be reached. 

At first, it is obvious that the world was 
challenged to contemplate “ Christ as risen,” 
as ascended into heaven, as sitting at the right 
hand of God, as destined to come for the 
judgment of quick and dead. Next, when 
this truth had been grasped, the preaching 
of the gospel went on to dwell primarily on 
“Christ as crucified,” —that is, on Christ 
as the “Lamb of God taking away the 
sin of the whole world,” and as the one 
Mediator between God and the souls whom 
He hasmade, From this preaching—so em- 
phatically brought out in St. Paul’s Epistles 
of the second group—the mind was next led 
back to the contemplation of “ Christ as 
incarnate,” taking into the Godhead the hu- 
manity which he came to save; and, as 
implied in this, to the adoring recognition of 
Him as the Eternal Son of God, begotten 
before all worlds, one for ever with the Father 
and with the Holy Ghost. It is not, of 
course, meant that at any time one phase 
of the truth of Christ, and one only, 
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was preached. This is simply impossible: 
for the truth of Christ is one, and each of its 
parts necessarily implies all the rest. But 
certainly these various phases came into suc- 
cessive prominence in Christian teaching and 
faith. The order of preaching of these 
various acts of His manifestation is, it will 
be noted, exactly the opposite to the order 
of their occurrence in actual fact, which is 
followed in the recital of them in the com- 
plete creed of the Church; just as, in digging 
down through the crust of the earth, we 
uncover first the strata which were last 
deposited, and come only at last to the 
primeval rock, on which all else actually 
rests. 

This order is no arbitrary thing. It follows 
a plain natural development. For the resur- 
rection and ascension of the Lord Jesus 
Christ belong to the region of visible fact ; 
they were testified to by eye-witnesses, who 
were as sure of them as of their own exist- 
ence, who had been called simply to bear wit- 
ness of them, and for that witness were 
ready to live and to die. The sitting at the 
right hand of God was that which the ascen- 
sion implied; the coming to judgment our 
Lord had repeatedly foretold, as the only 
possible completion of the mediatorial king- 
dom, to which in His human nature He had 
been exalted. All these things, however 
strange and miraculous, were plain, tangible, 
comprehensible ; and, moreover, they were 
just the things which, for conversion, it was 
absolutely necessary to grasp. For to those 
called to give up all for Christ, the question 
must always be, not what He was, but what 
He is, as a living Saviour. The unin- 
structed common-sense of Festus taught him 
to put his finger on the crucial point of 
difference, whether Jesus was one who had 
been alive and was dead, or one who “had 
been dead, and was alive for evermore.” 

But when this truth has been acknow- 
ledged, when Christ has been accepted asa 
King, giving a new life to all who will so 
accept Him—then the inquiry will naturally 
arise, “‘ How can He be thus a deliverer from 
sin, from its guilt and from its bondage? 
How can He really bring back sinners to the 
embrace of the Fatherhood of God.” To 
that inquiry the only answer is in the great 
doctrine of “Christ crucified.” In that 
doctrine there is the outward fact of the 
Passion represented before the eyes of men, 
the cruel eyes of persecution, as well as the 
“sad and wondering eyes” of faith. But the 
inner reality of the atonement is not, like the 
miracle of the resurrection, a doctrine of 





evidence. It is a doctrine of faith, ulti- 
mately faith in the words of Him, who, in 
two sayings—‘ The Son of Mancame...., 
to give His life a ransom for many ”—“ This 
is my blood, which is shed for the remis- 
sion of sins”—marked out the two lines 
on which all Apostolic preaching was to 
move. As such itwas emphatically declared ; 
and in it, though “to the Jews a stumbling. 
block and to the Greeks foolishness,” was 
found the gospel, which a world like ours 
needs. To the foundation truth ofall religion, 
“There is oneGod,” was added the declaration 
of “ one mediator between God and man, the 
Man Christ Jesus.” 

Still even here the mind cannot reach. 
The more it studies the reality and the stern 
limitations of all human mediation, the more 
it comes to realise the inconceivable greatness 
of the claim to an absolute and universal 
mediation, bearing, for all the millions of 
souls who ever had been or should be 
born, the apparently incommunicable burden 
of guilt, and intervening in the one region 
which seems sacred from all intervention, the 
meeting ground with God of the countless 
spirits which He has made for Himself. The 
question must rise, “ Who is this, for whom 
such infinite power is claimed?” “Clearly 
He is the Son of man; but what is He 
more?” ‘To that question there is but one 
answer, in the doctrine of the Incarnation, as 
the tabernacling of the Godhead in human 
flesh, and by necessary inference, of the 
pre-existence of the eternal Son, the eternal 
Word, in the bosom of the Father, in which 
He is the same “ yesterday, to-day and for 
ever.” At last the soul is face to face with 
the ultimate truth, led to it by degrees 
through the lesser truths of universal royalty 
and universal mediation. How great even 
then was the sense of its mystery, we may see 
by the quasi-Gnostic speculations upon it, 
which began even in the Apostolic age. But 
humanly speaking, it must have been impos- 
sible for the world in any sense to grasp it, 
had it not, in the manifold wisdom of God, 
been led to it in this order of development of 
doctrine. 

For the perfect study of this development 
the Epistles of St. Paul are not indeed per- 
fectly sufficient. We ought to prefix to them 
the records of the earliest apostolic preach- 
ing in the Acts of the Apostles ; to consider 
side by side with them the Epistles of St. 
James, St. Peter, and St. Jude, and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews: to add to them the final 
completion of the canon of the New Testa- 
ment in the teaching of St. John. Yet m 
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themselves, as I hope to show hereafter, they 
contain a substantially complete exhibition 
of this primary development of doctrine, in 
which “ any way, and every way, Christ is 
preached.” 

It will only be necessary to glance briefly 
at two other phases of development, im- 
portant in themselves but subordinate to this. 

Necessarily dependent on these different 
forms of the manifestation of Christ in Him- 
self, we find corresponding variations in the 
view of the application of that manifestation 
to the redemption of humanity. For this 
subjective application of His salvation to the 
soul must be simply the reflection of the 
objective manifestation of the Saviour Him- 
self. Thus to the preaching of Him as risen 
and ascended to be “ the Lord and Christ,” 
not of the Jews only, but of all the nations 
of the world—in the kingdom foretold by 
Daniel as “an everlasting dominion which 
shall not pass away,” “that all peoples, 
nations, and languages should serve Him” 
—naturally corresponds the simple concep- 
tion of the call unto that kingdom as a call 
to a newness of life, wrought in the soul 
by the very presence of the Light which 
bids men “ cast off the works of darkness,” 
and surrender themselves “ as begotten again 
to a lively hope by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead.” But soon .deeper 
thought, searching into the means by which 
this regeneration is to be actually brought 
home to our sinful and death-stricken huma- 
nity—which is too often able, indeed, to see 
the light and know that it is Divine, and yet 
unable to break the bondage, which pre- 
vents the soul from arising and going forth 
to meet it—leads on to the contemplation of 
the mysterious atonement and the universal 
mediation of Christ crucified ; and then this 
simple conception of newness of life divides 
itself into a twofold consciousness. There is 
the sense of the need and the gift of a free 
and absolute Justification, wiping away the 
guilt of the sinner by the free mercy of God. 
There is also the sense of a distinct, though 
inseparable, gift of Sanctification, not absolute 
and complete, but progressive through the 
whole spiritual experience of life ; not resting 
on the sole love of God, but needing the co- 
operation of the will of man. Then, lastly, 
as these truths work themselves deep into 
the soul, the complete Revelation of Christ, 
as the Incarnation of the Eternal Godhead, 
uniting with that Godhead the humanity 
which He was pleased to assume, naturally 
suggests the deeper thought of Christian life 
as being a growing unity with Christ, through 





which our very life is hid with Him in God, 
in which we actually sink all thought of self, 
rejoicing in the declaration, “I live; yet not 
I: but Christ liveth in me ;” and accordingly, 
knowing Him as “ the Life,” so that, even in 
what we call death, “‘he that believeth in Him 
shall never die.” It is impossible, as it ap- 
pears to me, not to trace this gradual develop- 
ment in the character of St. Paul’s preaching 
of “ salvation by grace.” 

Lastly, asin its character, so there is also a 
natural development in its scope. Clearly 
at first we have its representation in what we 
call Personal Christianity ; in which the soul 
is by faith face to face with God in Christ, 
conscious only of Him and of itself, and of 
the mediation which, as by a spiritual attrac- 
tion, draws it up the bright track of the light 
of the Ascension to the heaven opened to 
us by the ascended Saviour. Then, by a 
natural succession, out of the consciousness 
of this individual unity there grows the sense 
of fellowship with all who have similarly been 
drawn to Christ ; and this broadens out into 
the conception—perhaps less vivid, less in- 
spiring, but larger and grander than the 
former—of the whole Catholic Church as 
really one body, drawing its guidance and 
its life from Christ the Head, and (as espe- 
cially in the Sacraments) able to minister to 
the individual members blessings, which even 
the personal unity with Christ cannot wholly 
supply. Yet even this is not enough, As the 
thought of the Godhead of Christ grows upon 
the soul, there comes also the belief that even 
this larger conception of his Headship must 
be far below the reality. It is seen that His 
Headship must be extended beyond even the 
wide precincts of the Catholic Church to em- 
brace all humanity, and beyond the utmost 
range of humanity to include all created 
beings, even in the highest hierarchies of 
“thrones and dominions, principalities and 
powers ;” finally, that even this Headship is 
not sufficient, without the yet higher concep- 
tion of Him as the fountain of all being, 
“through whom all things were made,” and 
“in whom all things consist.” Thus from the 
central individual consciousness the con- 
ception of the work of the Son of God spreads 
out wider and wider till it fills all things. In 
the former lies the secret of a living personal 
faith; in the latter, the largest cravings ot 
the human mind after the Infinite are so 
satisfied, that it can rest in adoration. 

Such are in general outline the chief de- 
velopments of doctrine which are to be traced. 
To fill up in some degree that outline will be 
the object of the succeeding papers. 
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 PoEae are no sadder landmarks, to prove 
to us the progress we are making 
through the afternoon of life, than the graves 
that appear one by one in our way, opening 
up at our very feet. In youth, perhaps, we 
lose as many friends, but the sensation is 
very different. It is the impassioned grief of 
personal loss and suffering, or it is the awe 
with which, out of our flush of life, we wit- 
ness that silent withdrawal into the unknown, 
and cessation henceforward of all human sight 
or knowledge which is incredible till it hap- 
pens, and even when it happens to another, 
impossible to realise as likely for ourselves. 
Later we are more callous, yet far more 
deeply: interested. Our seniors have gone, 
we stand in the position in which our fathers 
stood, and it is our comrades who go on 
disappearing out of the ranks in which we all 
travel steadily towards that conclusion which 
every day comes more visibly to a measurable 
distance. - We see the limit of our own hori- 
zon as we perceive beyond it how, one by one, 
our fellow-travellers pass beyond the verge. 
There has been in England for many 
years no name that has been better known 
than that of Anthony Trollope. Out of the 
way, and almost closed to all outside inter- 
course must that house have been into which 
something from his hand did not tell among 
the pleasures, and expectations of life, or 
furnish some material for talk, and the draw- 
ing forth of individual opinion. The crea- 
tions of his fancy have been- to many of us 
like friends familiarly known. We have dis- 
cussed the actions and the motives of those 
airy nothings to whom he gave not only 
local habitation and a name, but many of 
the experiences and difficulties of existence, 
with a warmth and partisanship which ought 
to be ridiculous from a common-sense point 
of view, but is not ridiculous at all, con- 
sidering that half the persons we meet in life 
are less real and less interesting than these 
beings of the imagination. In this way the 
novelist becomes the acquaintance of all the 
world. We are thankful for his company 
not only when all is well with us, but when 
we are sick or sorry, and shut out less fami- 
liar friends. This is true even of the poorer 
professors of the art, but how much more of 
him in whose works there was always a true 
reflex of the actual existence in which he took 
a manful share—not that of a scholar in his 
study, but of a living and energetic member 





of the society he described. Mr. Trollope was 
no specialist, to use a word which has not 
much acceptance with the English mind, yet 
in literature has always given its professors a 
decided advantage. He was not a philoso- 
pher like George Eliot, nor a humorist like 
Thackeray. His mind did not concentrate 
upon any individual view of existence, nor 
was there that relation between the different 
parts of his work which some great nove- 
lists have aimed at. We might almost say 
that his selection of subjects was accidental, 
and that he took whatever came upper- 
most with a general sense of capacity to 
deal with what he took up, rather than a 
particular impulse within to search into the 
depths of human motive, or to discover its 
endless discrepancies and shortcomings. 
He was a story-teller rather than an analyst 
or moralist, although no man ever took more 
pains to show the way in which the mind 
justified to itself a certain course of action. 
Wherever he held his lantern there came 
into light within its circle a little world, a 
microcosm, with everything going on in little 
which goes on at large in the universe. 
Spots that had been dim before thus came 
into sight, all throbbing with life and motion. 
When he did concentrate the light the illu- 
mination was worth almost as much as the 
best, and Barchester comes in many points 
little short of the streets and booths of 
Vanity Fair. But though he did not always 
do this, he was always capable at a moment's 
notice of clearing a little plot around him 
from out the undiscovered, and showing us 
groups as animated, as restless in their busy 
pre-occupations, loving and hating and pur- 
suing their personal objects with all the ease 
and unconsciousness of real life. 

It would be vain to calculate what Mr. 
Trollope might have done had he been shut 
up, by nature and circumstances, within one 
circle, and left us only the half-dozen stories 
which embody the History of Barset, with the 
more careful elaboration which leisure and 
concentration would have given. Our own 
opinion is that every artist finds the natural 
conditions of his working, and that in doing 
what he has to do according to his natural 
lights he is doing the best which can be got 
from him. But it is hopeless to expect from 
the reader either the same attention or the 
same faith for twenty or thirty literary pro- 
ductions which he gives to four or five. ‘The 
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instinct of nature is against the prolific worker. 
In this way a short life, a limited period of 
activity, are much the best for art; and a 
long period of labour, occupied by an active 
mind and fertile faculties, tell against, and 
not for, the writer. It is a sort of foregone 
conclusion that the man who does little is 
likely to do that little better than the man 
who does much. Mr. Trollope has suffered 
from this natural and by no means unjustified 
prejudice. He has been discussed since his 
death with a certain condescension and care- 
less praise, as if the industry and regularity 
which were so conspicuous in him, and which 
are sO meritorious in a moral point of view, 
were his chief qualities. But those individual 
characteristics have in reality no more to do 
with the grounds upon which a true estimate 
of Mr. Trollope’s genius is to be formed, than 
would have been the case had he been idle 
and irregular instead, turning day into night, 
and producing nothing except under the pres- 
sure of the printer’s devil at the door. We 


have all heard of such in the history of lite- 
rature, and curiously enough the public mind 
is more disposed to judge them favourably 
than it is to acknowledge the claims of those 
who pursue the. literary profession with the 
same devotion and steadiness which is neces- 


sary in every other. We do not know how to 
account for the caprice of the ordinary 
standard on this point. In every other craft, 
however it may be dependent upon the 
higher gifts, the close and constant labour of 
the workman is put to the credit of his work. 
Not even the painter, the nearest parallel we 
can think of, is expected to wait for special 
inspiration or damned with faint praise as 
“industrious” and ‘‘ meritorious,” because 
he works a certain number of hours a day. 
But up to the present moment this is still the 
familiar. thing to say of Mr. Trollope. It 
might have been said of Scott, who, indeed, 
has gone through many phases of critical dis- 
approval on the same ground—and in such 
company our story-teller need have little objec- 
tion to go down to the judgment of posterity. 

What posterity may say seems.a thing of 
which no generation can justly judge, few 
things in the world being more remarkable 
than the way in which contemporary judg- 
ments are annulled, the lofty abased,. and 
the lowly exalted by the progress of time and 
the gradual consolidation of human opinion. 
But we feel well assured that the group of 
novels upon which Mr. Trollope’s fame chiefly 
rests will survive as one of the most com- 
plete and true pictures of English life in our 
age, from which our grandchildren may learn 





the fashion of our living. The “Chronicles 
of Barset” are more true to general English 
society than had they been devoted to those 
impassioned and tragical impersonations of 
human character which give a higher poetic 
value to the works of one of Mr. Trollope’s 
contemporaries, or to those extraordinary ren- 
derings of a typical form of the lower life 
which have made the fortune of another. 
The extraordinary force of such portraiture as 
that of Rosamond in “Middlemarch,” or, in 
still higher lines, of Tito in “ Romola,” de- 
tracts by its very grandeur from the propor- 
tions of the surrounding groups, which would 
be more than human were they all capable 
of such heroic treatment. In the same 
way, though with a wonderful difference, Sam 
Weller and Mrs. Gamp destroy the unity of 
any picture, by absorbing to themselves 
whenever they are present the attention of 
the reader, who takes up the books in which 
they appear, for them and not for any other 
qualities in the.tale. Thus both on the higher 
and lower levels, these great writers, while 
furnishing what nobody but themselves could 
furnish, in the way of individual creation, 
are less fair and sound historians of English 
life in the general than the man whose lesser 
genius produced no such intense light, but 
shed an equable illumination upon the se- 
condary heights and hollows, and set before 
us one with another, the great and small, the 
common and the noble, the beautiful and 
the homely, in. subordination to the natural 
rules .of perspective, and to those sub- 
duing. and equalising influences which 
make it, possible for us to live with each 
other, and tranquilly side by side to carry 
on our different threads of existence. Mr. 
Trollope is..perhaps. unrivalled , for this 
general landscape, ‘the level of real life, in 
which no one towers disproportionately above 
hisneighbours. | We.do not seek special scenes, 
or the development of special characters, 
when we return to the histories of the warden, 
the dean, or the doctor, but pursue our way 
well pleased about the Barchester streets, glad 
to. meet a familiar face round every corner; or 
set out into the country to visit Archdeacon 
Grantley at his Rectory,.or poor Mr. Craw- 
ley in his poor parsonage with an_ untir- 
ing interest in. everything, and pleasant re- 
cognition of all we meet.., It is. altogether 
different from the interest, either tragic or 
comic, which makes us see.one figure every- 
where, and...passes. witha little impatience 
through the less important ‘surroundings to 
get to the central interest. Im Mr. Trollope’s 
books the interest. is diffused throughout all, 
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it quickens here and slackens there with a 
genuine and natural fluctuation; nobody will 
fail specially to remark Mr. Harding’s deli- 
cate old figure in the road, the delightful, 
energetic bustle of the Archdeacon, or that 
less excellent, because more conventional, 
but most popular of all, Mrs. Proudie, at 
the palace; but even their eminence does 
not make us at all indifferent to all the other 
innumerable human folk who inhabit the 
little episcopal town, and the fresh-breathing 
country with its muddy lanes and long dis- 
tances. Even Thackeray, with his finer and 
more powerful touch, has not done just the 
same for the history of the age; for 
all his dealings are with Society, the modes 
of which are more artificial and its laws more 
continuous. Old Lady Kew is so real that 
we know the very sound of her voice, and 
regard her with a mixture of affection and 
abhorrence, which is more genuine than our 
sentiments towards many of our most familiar 
friends, but there is not very much distinc- 
tion between that wonderful old figure, and 
the old Baroness of the early Georgian age, 
whom we meet in “The Virginians ;” the spe- 
cies continues for ever. And such is to a cer- 
tain extent the case with all expositions of that 
fine mixture of the artificial and the savage, of 
hungry human self-interest and fictitious re- 
straint, which is called Society, But Barches- 
ter is as entirely the England of our time as 
Bath in “Northanger Abbey” represents the 
England of Miss Austen’s. The one picture 
is larger, not so delicate as the other, and 
they are as different in sentiment as in cos- 
tume; but when the world is as far in advance 
of Trollope, as we are now of Miss Austen, it 
is scarcely possible to doubt that the little 
cathedral town, with its dignitaries, the coun- 
try parsonages, the poor clergy, the little 
social circles all about, will form as important 
a contribution to the history of the time as hers 
is to that of the beginning of the century: 
and it is difficult to say more for a novelist. 
The note of defence, even of excuse, which 
creeps into what we say belongs to the fact 
that Mr. Trollope wrote a great deal besides, 
to which indeed the same words are applicable, 
but in a less satisfactory way. He produced 
many books of which it may be said that 
they were honest supply for a demand, on the 
best principles of political economy, executed 
with care and skill and transgressing no law 
of honourable work ; characteristic too, yet 
on a very much lower level. Many of these 
we will willingly allow to drop back again 
into mother earth, and be seen no more, with 


no reproach to the writer if no glory. But! 





the best of Anthony Trollope will be in- 
scribed in the historic and social annals of 
the country, and will show our great grand- 
children many a characteristic picture of 
those days when Victoria was Queen. 

The readers of Goop Worps have had 
special links of connection with the friend 
whom we have all lost. Twenty years ago 
he began to contribute to these pages some 
of the short stories in which he was excel-. 
lent. In 1863 there occurred an almost 
romantic episode in literature, when the first 
important story written by him for these 
pages was found unsuitable by our high- 
minded editor, Norman Macleod, and omitted, 
though at a large pecuniary sacrifice. Mr, 
Trollope was then at the height of his re- 
putation, and it was a bold thing to do. But 
Dr. Macleod’s courage and conscientious 
determination to admit nothing contrary to 
the principles of the periodical were in their 
way heroic. So far as we are aware the episode 
is unique in the history of periodical literature. 
Since then many a page from his hand has 
entertained our readers, and the last of his 
published stories had just appeared in Goop 
Worps when his life, too, ended ; not with- 
out warning, nor prematurely, yet at an age 
when he was still in full vigour, and might 
still have lived, and rode, and written, for 
many a day to come. It is curious to re- 
member how recently he had played with the 
idea of an arbitrary conclusion to life at the 
age he just lived to reach, in the amusing and 
original chapter of imaginary history called 
the Fixed Period. It was probably because 
he felt how little occasion there was for dying, 
and how well adapted a man was to enjoy 
life at sixty-seven, that he put forth at that 
age the elaborate scheme of the colonial 
legislator for the honourable extinction of ex- 
istence; but the coincidence is curious. The 
great novelist is dead, at peace and in honour 
with all men, leaving nothing behind him that 
is bitter or painful, but an honourable name, 
a reputation which there is every reason to 
believe will increase rather than diminish, and 
the example of a life full of useful exertion. 
He did much in his life to restore character 
and credit to the literary profession, while at 
the same time he was no mere writer, but a 
man thoroughly experimented in the world, 
and knowing the life which he illustrated. 
There is no Westminster Abbey for the 
novelist, but its roll contains many a less 
notable name than that of Anthony Trollope, 
who has in his generation been as much the 
faithful servant of England as if he had 
fought half a hundred battles. 
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ALL IN A GARDEN FAIR. 


By WALTER BESANT, AutHor oF ‘“‘ ALL Sorts AND CONDITIONS OF MEN,” 
«THe CHAPLAIN OF THE FLEET,” ETC. 


CHAPTER VIII.—IN THE CHAMBER. 


gee the confession they walked home 

in silence. Claire was ashamed because 
she had pretended while Allen was so much 
in earnest; yet she rejoiced over her suc- 
cess. The reality of a man’s ambition 
always frightens a woman at first. 

Allen was also ashamed and yet relieved. 
It was become almost intolerable to have no 
one in whom he could confide. At home, 
in the family circle, ambition is too often 
treated with the wet blanket or the bucket of 
cold water: no one believes that Johnny is 
going to be a great man. How can he? 
None of his grandfathers, cousins, brothers, 
or sisters have been great. Of course, he 
will grow up in obscurity, like~the rest of 
them. To dream of anything else is like 
contempt for one’s ancestors—a dreadful 
impiety. Every house, in fact, is situated in 
the city of Nazareth. Allen knew that his 


mother, for instance, could not have the 
least sympathy with poetry. 


She knew none 
except the ancient and modern poems in her 
hymn-book. Even if he were to succeed 
she would have no sympathy. There is a 
success more dishéartening than any failure— 
to win the greatness you desire and not to have 
it recognised. There was once, I remember, 
arespectable pair in a country town. They 
had three sons born unto them. One of 
these carried on his father’s trade, became 
rich, and was much thought of by his fellow- 
citizens. The second, who was the dullest 
of the three, went to Cambridge, and was 
fain to take a degree in Law. Now, in his 
day this branch of learning was considered 
to be reserved for those who could not take 
a degree, by reason of ignorance and thick- 
ness, in Arts. Then he presently went into 
holy orders, and is now a country vicar, and 
more solemn than the whole bench of bishops. 
The third became a painter, and a great 
painter, and an Academician, and is held in 
high esteem, so that his name is known 
everywhere. The venerable parents regard 
this son even as the Prodigal. To be sure, 
he does not live on husks, nor has he yet 
returned to ask for the fatted calf, and from 
all they can hear he lives in a godd house. 
ut, you see, his greatness is not of a kind 
they can understand. Their eldest son is, 


in his line, eminent ; he is a warm man; he 
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is ex-mayor, and is greatly respected. They 
are proud of him. ‘Their next son, who took 
the Law degree, and wags an unrelenting fore- 
finger in a pulpit, dressed in a white surplice 
and a hood, is also an intelligible success. 
It is not every mother who has a son in the 
Church. But how is the painter to be classi- 
fied, and with whom compared ? 

This might be, in some sort, Allen’s por- 
tion. His mother’s disappointment would 
be dreadful if she learned his ambition. When 
he set forth on that morning when he was to 
mount the desk of the City clerk for the first 
time, she took him in her arms and solemnly 
kissed him with tears. ‘‘Go,” she said, 
“go, my son; retrieve the disgrace of your 
father. He failed, poor man, not through 
any fault of his own—no, no—it was his 
partner’s doing—it was all John Stephens. 
But work, Allen, work, and get a good name, 
and perhaps some day you, too, will be rich.” 

So it seemed to him, as he walked home- 
ward through the great forest, that there was 
no one to trust except Claire. Will, to be sure, 
might be trusted to keep a secret. But he 
cared nothing at all about poetry ; he regarded 
books and literature from the simplest point 
of view, namely, as the means of conveying 
information. He had no feeling for style ; 
did not understand, in spite of instruction, 
what it meant, and was careless of the collo- 
cation of words, provided they conveyed the 
meaning intended. Allen, on the contrary, 
was quite happy even if there was no mean- 
ing at all, provided the words were musical 
and rang melodiously on his ear. Claire 
would understand him—nay, she had already 
understood him. 

“You think,” he asked timidly, “you 
think, Claire, that I may, some day, succeed?” 

“Oh, Allen, I am sure yer will!” she re- 
plied, with the generous warmth of feminine 
sympathy which strengthens a man’s courage 
and consoles the most despondent. Observe 
that Claire pretended no longer; she was now 
quite overpowered by the depth of his am- 
bition. She believed in him henceforth as 
Kadijah believed in the Prophet—because 
he said it. Had he never produced a line of 
poetry in his life she would have believed in 
him to the end. 

“ As for the City,” Allen went on, “I hate 
it, Claire. ‘The same work every day; the 
same letters to be written; the same papers 
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to be copied ; the same figures to be entered lto win a good name, and make money in the 


and added up ; the same chatter of the clerks. 
Will doesn’t mind it ; he takes an interest in 
it. I take none—I hate it! Why, if I were 
to tell the fellows in the office about my— 
my verses they would think it the best joke 
they had ever heard.” 

“ Patience, Allen,” she said, “ patience, 
and keep up your courage.” 

“I should have courage, and I could en- 
dure a great deal more of the City, if I had 
only confidence in myself.” 

They parted at the garden-gate. Usually 
Claire contented herself with a nod and a 
good-night. This evening she gave Allen 
her hand. He understood the act to mean 
an assurance of secresy, but she meant more, 
though she did not dare to put it into words. 
She meant an act of respect and an appeal 
for forgiveness. She started with pretence 
and play-acting; she ended with conquest 
which brought humiliation with it. 

* Allen,” she whispered, “ you have only 
half trusted me.” 

“What more is there that I can tell 
you ?” 

**'You can show me your verses.” 

He blushed to the roots of his hair, and 
left her without a word. When he got home 
he found his mother waiting supper for him. 
She knew that he spent nearly all his evenings 
at the Cottage, and she asked no questions. 

‘* Things going on well at the office, Allen?” 
she inquired. It was a daily question, just 
as the old residents, when they met in the 
morning, asked each other what news was 
stirring in the City. 

“ Nothing changes at the office, mother,” 
he replied wearily. “We go there every 
morning, we come away every evening ; 
nothing ever will change.” 

She sighed. It was not thus that an 
ambitious youth should talk. 

“ There are many things,” she said, “ which 
change. Young men become known, they 
are promoted, they become heads of depart- 
ments, they even become partners, or they 
go away and set up for themselves, as your 
father did when he had saved some money, 
and was known to all the friends of the 
House.” 

“ Yet he failed,” said Allen bitterly. 

“Yes, he failed.” The widow’s eyes filled 
with tears. 

“‘ Forgive me, mother. I will—I will re- 
trieve the name; if not in one way, then in 
another. There are many ways, believe me, 
my dear mother.” 

“There is only one for you, Allen; it is 





City—where 4e hoped to make it.” 

He made no reply, but presently finished 
his supper, and went to his own room for the 
night. There, with a beating heart, he un- 
locked his desk and spread out his verses 
before him. Many nights had he done this, 
but this night it was different ; he was going 
to read them to himself for the last time ; to- 
morrow he would give them to Claire. The 
sweet secresy would be gone; he would no 
longer be sole guardian, so to speak, of his 
children. Even for Claire’s eyes to rest on 
them seemed a profanation. Besides, what 
would she think of them? How would she 
like them ? 

The door was locked; his mother had 
gone to bed; the house was perfectly silent; 
he was quite alone with his poems. He was 
not going to write; he was going to correct, 
to arrange, to read dispassionately. He 
spread out his papers, placed the light con- 
veniently, and began his reading critically. 
Here a very odd thing happened to him, 
To-night he felt very strongly the strange- 
ness of it. It happened to him, in fact, when- 
ever he sat down to read his own verses, but 
it never happened so very strongly as on that 
night. The thing was this. At the first out- 
set, particularly if he had not looked at the 
verses for a week or so, a chill disappoint- 
ment fell upon him, and he grew pale with 
shame; for he always, on each occasion, 
found them cold, weak, and ineffective; a 
dreadful flatness marked themall. Presently, 
as he continued reading, a change would 
come over his mind—the verses would be- 
come natural, warm, glowing with fancy, full 
of sacred fire. Now the reason, which he 
did not know, was this, and no other. He 
began his reading determined to maintain the 
attitude of an outsider. He was resolved to 
read on as if the leaflets before him were the 
work of another man altogether ; as if he had 
been called upon by publishers to give an 
opinion on the literary merits of the poem. He 
began well, but he could not keep up the 
mental position. Presently, little by little, 
he began to remember the things which had 
been in his head, the effects which he de- 
sired to produce, when he wrote down those 
lines. These effects were always ambitious, 
so that he really read, not the actual words, 
but the great and soaring thoughts which had 
been in his heart. There is nothing in the 
whole of-literature so splendid in shape and 
colour as the half-defined imagery of a young 
man’s fancy; but it has never been caught. 
And, while Allen read, it was well that the 
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door was shut, because he sat with tears in 
his eyes, with trembling hand, and with his 
heart aglow. 

While he read and corrected, this short 
night of June passed away, and presently he 
became aware that it was already broad day 
—that the sun was up and the blackbird 
singing in the Forest. He bitterly thought 
of the morrow; he would have to go to 
church, instead of talking to Claire about his 
poetry. He threw himself upon the bed, 
where he dreamed, not of sweet verses, as he 
would have wished, but of an ignoble day at 
his desk in the City, and a dinner at Crosby 
Hall in the company of Tommy. 


“Your face tells me something, Claire,” 
said her father when the girl returned. 

“Allen has confessed to me,” she replied 
gravely. “You were right. He dreams of 
being a poet.” 

On Monday evening Allen came again, 
but not alone, for Will was with him on his 
bicycle. Claire joined them, and they all 
three went off, as usual, into the Forest. By 
this time Will, nearly six feet high, was as 
handsome a young fellow as one may wish to 
see, rejoicing in his strength and in his youth. 
The girl could not. avoid observing the dif- 
ference between his careless, natural ease, his 
confident bearing, his brave eyes, which 
looked as if he was ready to meet any reverses 
whom Fate might send, and fight them all, 
and the anxious, nervous face of Allen, with 
his sharp, thin face, slight figure, and stoop- 
ing shoulders. Will managed his iron horse 
with dexterity, sometimes careering round 
them, sometimes reining in the eager steed to 
a walk, sometimes darting swiftly ahead, and 
as swiftly returning. In these brief absences 
the pair conversed in guilty whispers. 

“T sat up all Saturday night,” said Allen, 
“and looked over my verses. It seemed as 
if 1 was reading them for the last time. Do 
you think you would like to see them, Claire 
—really ?” 

“Oh! Allen, of course I would, if you 
think you can trust me with them.” 

They were both blushing, as if the secret 
were the recollection of a crime. 

“T want,” he went on hurriedly, because 
Will might return at any moment, “I want 
nothing but a candid opinion, Claire—not 
praise which I do not deserve.” ‘This is, in 
fact, what all young writers want. “I want 
your dispassionate judgment. Tell me what 
my faults are.” 

“T shall see no faults, Allen.” 





Sometimes I think they are full of faults ; 
but sometimes—oh ! Claire, do not think me 
vain—sometimes I think they are really 
good—worthy even of being published.” 

“I am sure they are, Allen.” 

“Then, Claire”—his hand stole into the 
breast-pocket of his coat—‘“‘I have them 
here. Remember, if I give them to you it 
must be on the promise that you are not to 
flatter me. Put them into the fire if you find 
them bad.” He said this with so rueful a 
face that Claire was fain to laugh at him. 

“You silly boy,” she said; “ give me the 
papers. And what would you say if I were 
really to put your poems into the fre? To 
be sure, we have no fire in June.” 

He handed her the packet, solemnly and 
slowly, almost as an alchemist might hand 
to a disciple the secret of the elixir. 

‘Here is my work,” he said. ‘“ Hide the 
packet, Claire. Quick, quick! I see the 
bicycle coming back.” 

Back, in fact, it came, the face of the 
rider glowing in the sunlight. 

“Oh, you two!” he cried, ranging along- 
side. ‘Has Allen been firing off any more 
verses, Claire? The way he spouts some- 
times is enough to lift off the top of a fellow’s 
head. Did he tell you what Keats had the 
good luck to say about the sunset? With 
these fellows it’s all what they say about a 
thing. I don’t believe they really care about 
anything half so much as we people who 
don’t make rhymes.” 

“ Ah!” said Claire; “they care so much 
more for beautiful things than we do that 
they cannot help putting their thoughts into 
beautiful words.” 

“Don’t believe it,” said the lad of prose, 
“else they wouldn’t make so much fuss 
about what they say. But I like a rattling 
good story in verse. Give me the tale of 
the fellow who kept the bridge ; but I can’t 
see any fun in bothering one’s head about a 
fellow who couldn’t be happy aboard ship 
till he'd said something fine about the sea.” 

Claire laughed. 

“Mostly he throws Keats at my head. 
Keats was no end of a fellow; once he 
worried the life out of the west wind, and 
once he got hold of a moon, and turned it 
full into a room; you never saw such a sight. 
He died young, did Keats—so that Allen 
had better look out.” 

“ Why ?” asked Claire. 

“‘ Well, you see, Allen is getting so full of 
the poets that one of these fine days he will 
be setting up for a poet himself. Next thing, 


“Yes, oh yes! I am sure there are faults. | he'll die young, like Keats ; or he'll leave off 
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believing anything at all, like Shelley ”—here 


“ Allen has written some verses,” Claire 


he wondered why Claire, as well as Allen, | explained, abruptly plunging at once into 


looked red and guilty—‘or perhaps he'll 
leave the City and live here, and write odes 
on the buttercups, like Wordsworth. He'll 
be a lost Allen, Claire.” He laughed, turned 
his vehicle, and was off again along the level 


road. Will at least was a lad with no dreams. | 


“You see,” said Claire, “there is no great 
merit in guessing your secret. But it was my 
father who told it to me first.” 

‘“* Your father ?” 

“Yes; and now Will half guesses it. 
Allen ”—she spoke, the deceitful creature, as 


if moved by a sudden thought—“ you want | 


better advice than I can give you. 
can say is, that I shall find your verses beau- 
tiful and delightful; I know I shall. You 
must read them yourself to my father.” 

“To your father? Claire, I could not.” 

“Why, he is not a harsh critic. Besides, 
you must have some one to take counsel 
with, and I am only a very ignorant girl.” 

“ Not ignorant, Claire, unless Will and I 
are ignorant. You know all that we know.” 

“Then, come, Allen, come with me to 
my father. See, he has guessed your secret 
already.” 


“tam ashamed, Claire.” This tall lad of 


eighteen was like a girl for shyness over his 


own verses. A man’s works are to himself, 
when he is a boy, and bashful, even more 
than the charms of a maiden are to her. 

*“You are ashamed? Why? _ Because 
your verses are your own, Allen? That is 
all the more reason for pride. Come.” 

They found M. Philipon in the garden 
among the vegetables. Consequently he 
had on his working blouse. At their ap- 
proach he stood up and straightened his 
back. “In this garden, Allen,” he said, 
“there is a slug—not a common slug, a slug 
of vast resource and insatiable appetite. 
Every night I search for this slug. I give him 
no peace; I have vowed his destruction. Yet 
he is a crafty slug, and he eludes my hunt. 
The nature of the slug is treachery, cowardice, 
and greediness. For him I grow the finest 
peas, the largest lettuces, the roundest cab- 
bages. He mocks me. He eats my sub- 
stance ; he waits till I am in bed; then he 
laughs and comes out. By this time he must 
be like a pillow for fatness.” 

“ Father,” said Claire, “can you leave the 
slug this evening? Allen wishes to ask your 
counsel.” 

They all went solemnly into the house, 
and M. Philipon sat down, assuming visibly 
the air of a Boileau. 


All I} 





the middle of things. Girls have no under- 
standings of a young man’s modesty. ‘“ He 
wants no one to know about them as yet, 
except ourselves, and he asks you to hear 
him read them.” 

Allen acquiesced by a feeble inclination of 
the head and a sickly smile. He cou/d not 
have said all this for himself in terms so 
plain and direct ; and he felt somehow as if 
Claire should have participated, so to speak, 
in his own reserve. 

“ Allen has written some verses.” Why, 
she might just as well have said, “‘ Allen has 
walked ten miles.” Yet the thing was said, 
and her father was in the secret. It seemed 
like the letting out of water. 

“You have done well,” said the critic, 
folding his arms, “to entrust your ambitions 
to the sympathy of your playfellow and the 
experience of your teacher. Read your works. 
Expect, young man, from me a rigid censure. 
I look for nothing short of the merits of 
French verse: these merits are precision, 
netteté, clearness of thought; everywhere the 
right word. Even in English, where there 
are so many words, there is always the 
right word. Claire, my child, sit beside me. 
Open your heart to the noble sentiments of 
the poet, and leave to me the coldness of the 
critic.” 

This was encouraging ; Boileau, in his age, 
might so have received Béranger in his 
youth. 


CHAPTER IX.—POET UNTO POET. 


ALLEN took his papers from Claire’s hands 
and prepared to read them. M. Philipon 
made one more effort towards hardening his 
features to the rigidity of the unbending 
critic, while Claire became obviously the sym- 
pathetic admirer. I cannot conceive of any 
situation more awkward for a young man 
of eighteen than this—fortunately an unusual 
one—of reading his own verses aloud. When 
a man has achieved a reputation, when he is 
sure of receiving at the end murmurs of 
thanks and praise, to read a poem is part of 
the greatness. But in the inception, even 
before the very beginning, when one is still a 
timid, sensitive lad, conscious that the verses 
are essays, tentatives, at the best not too 
good, the ordeal is terrible. 

In this case that dreadful feeling already 
alluded to, of chill disappointment and disgust 
with his own work, remained with him from 
the beginning to the end, and it made him 
read badly, so that he did not even do his 
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work justice. He saw, too, that Claire was 
disappointed ; he saw it because her eyes, 
which should have brightened had the verses 
pleased, and were tell-tale eyes, dropped, and 
she did not lift them again. There was no 
encouragement in her drooping head and 
downcast eyes. The critics upper lip was 
evidently stiffened to say cruel things. 

As for the verses, what can one expect of 
eighteen? They were skeletons, feeble imi- 
tations, weak in language, false in sentiment ; 
they had every fault. They had, however, one 
virtue—they possessed that quality difficult to 
define, impossible to describe, which is called 
promise. Ifyou go to the Grosvenor Gallery, 
for instance, or any other gallery, you will 
find plenty of feeble pictures by amateurs 
and beginners; among them, however, you 
will discover one or two which have pro- 
mise, 

Claire, who could see that the verses were 
stilted, weak, and cold, but could not see the 
promise in them, was bitterly disappointed. 
Poor Allen! was this the outcome of all his 
reading? Was it with this little bundle of 
feeble couplets that he hoped to achieve im- 
mortality? Not an original thought, not 
one novel expression, not one happy phrase 
from beginning to end. She could not lift 
her eyes. She would have cried with vexa- 
tion had she dared. 

When the poet finished his reading he 
stood pale, gloomy, almost despairing. For 
he was self-convicted ; he felt now for the 
first time how really bad his verses were. 
The enthusiasm of his conception came not, 
as usual, to conceal the feebleness of his 
execution. He looked so miserable that 
Claire would have burst into tears, but for a 
most surprising thing. 

Conceive her astonishment when, at this 
painful moment, her father sprang to his feet 
and seized Allen by both hands, crying, 
“Courage, my pupil! I congratulate you; 
you shall be a poet.” 

It was not out of kindness. Hector, the 
critic, saw the promise. Allen gasped. 

“You think so?” he cried, with burning 
cheeks and glowing eyes. “Oh, you 
think——” 


“T am sure,” replied the-new Boileau. 

I do not suppose that Allen will ever 
again experience a moment—it was only one 
moment—of such unalloyed, such unex- 
pected rapture as this. He cannot; such 
happiness can only come—once—to a very 
young man. The earthly heaven recedes and 


disappears as one grows older. It was a 
momentary glimpse of paradise. But, the 





critic who opened the gates closed them 
again abruptly. 

*‘ As for your verses,” he said, with incon- 
ceivable cruelty, “they are detestable. So 
far as I can judge, being a Frenchman, and 
not an Englishman, they are detestable.” 

Allen dropped the papers out of his hand, 
and turned as pale as a girl who is “ going 
off,” while the verses fluttered helplessly to 
the floor. 

“ Allen!” Claire sprang forward and caught 
his hand. “ My father means—he does not 
mean . 

“I mean,” said her father firmly, “that 
they are detestable. Now, Claire, my dear, 
play something that is soft and pleasant to 
take away the remembrance of those verses. 
So—so let me talk to this young poet if only 
to forget his rhymes.” 

The young Apollo stood motionless, his 
verses lying down on the carpet. He would 
have shed tears had he been alone. 

“Courage!” said his critic, “ courage, my 
son! Did you never before hear of a poet 
writing utterly detestable verses at eighteen ? 
That is nothing; they all do it. Put the 
rubbish away and look at it, if you like, in 
three years time. That is my first advice ; 
read this rigmarole make-believe no more 
or you will fall in love with it perhaps, and 
then it will stop your growth. Do you not 
know that to love any below .the best of 
women is fatal to a poet? And as your 
mistress so your verse. Would you take 
your Muse from an English institution— 
hein ?—a school for young ladies? Think no 
more about the verses. Are you brave?” 

Certainly, at this moment he did not look 
brave, but the exact opposite, for the shock 
of hearing his verses called detestable was 
too much for his nerves, and he was trembling, 
as only a lad of extremely nervous and sensi- 
tive temperament can tremble at that age 
when one is still a boy, but with some of the 
instincts of a man. All his hopes were 
lying in those verses, and they were detest- 
able. 

** Come, Allen,” said Hector kindly, “ do 
not be cast down. Detestable as they are, 
they have the right ring, they have promise ; 
they show that you will, some day, write 
good verses. Now, are you brave?” 

“T could be if I thought my work would 
not always be”—here he choked—“ detest: 
able.” 

“It will not, believe me. Be prepared, 
however, to meet with the disappointment 
which belongs to the career of every poet, 
even the worst of evils—for a poet—neglect. 
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Yet you must persevere. Success will seem 
farther off than ever, yet you must persevere. 
Give up, first, what men most care for— 
wealth.” 

“T do not desire money,” said Allen 
grandly. 

‘* Then you will be more than a poet: you 
will be a philosopher. But sometimes money 
means—love, and to a poet love is a neces- 
sity.” 

“Love?” Allen glanced involuntarily at 
Claire. 

“Yes, women love men who succeed ; 
they only pity those who fail. It is some- 
times the fate of a poet to succeed only 
when he has one foot in the grave. You 
may be solitary, but you must work; you 
may be laughed at by your friends, but you 
must go on working. In time you will have 
your reward. Yes, a great reward. The 
prizes of the world are all for those who can 
go on working.” Allen was silent. “For 
the present read—read daily, and practise 
daily. To write verse easily is the first thing. 
That you will learn by practice. I command 
you to write every day something. And 
now, if you please, I will tell you, in order 
to encourage you, the story of a man who 
tried to be a poet and failed, because he left 
off trying.” 

“JT would rather,” said Allen, feebly smil- 
ing, “hear the story of the man who suc- 
ceeded.” 

“You may read plenty of such stories in 
books. Listen, Claire, my child; if you can 
listen and make music at the same time, 
please to go on playing. If not, leave the 
piano and sit on your stool, and give your 
father both your hands.” 

Claire sat at his feet and gave him her 
hands. She knew that he was going to tell 
them something about himself. 

“The young man of whom I speak was a 
student—w# faisoit son droit—he was study- 
ing law. In the same way began young 
Arouet and young Poquelin. It is not, my 
friend, that law produces poets, but that 
poets quickly abandon law. This young 
student, who never opened a law-book, spent 
all his time in writing poetry. At the age when 
you were wandering in the woods, he wandered 
in the streets of Paris. It was nearly thirty 
years ago. He was a young man—there 
were then many such—who had learned the 
ideas of the Revolution, and saw that all was 
not finished, but, on the other hand, all was 
to begin again. You do not know yet what 
that means, but you will some day. This 
young man, while his fellow-students went to 








Auteuil and sang of lilacs and love, used to 
spend his time walking about the streets of 
Paris, and talking with the men who wear the 
blouse. Itis through these men, you see, that 
revolutions are made. He wanted to find 
out what they think and what they want. If 
you talk to these men long enough they will 
tell you freely what they think. This young 
man began to write down the stories he heard 
in verse; he began to write songs for the 
people ; he told them what they wanted, and 
how they were to work in order to get it—all 
in his songs. He would become—he—this 
young man—one of the Poets of Humanity. 
That was a noble ambition, was it not, 
Allen? Nothing less than a Poet of the 
People !” 

“Ah!” cried Allen, kindling. 

“When his verses were finished he took 
them to a publisher. Do I say one publisher? 
He offered them to all the publishers. Not 
one would take them. But he had a brother 
engaged in commerce. This good brother, 
though a plain bourgeois who abhorred the 
Revolution and desired order above all 
things, in order that he might become rich, 
gave him the money to publish his poems. 
The book was printed, it appeared——” 

He was silent awhile. 

“Then ?” asked Allen. 

“Nothing more, my friend, nothing more. 
It appeared from the statement of the pub- 
lisher that nobody at all bought a single 
copy, nobody noticed the book.” 

“ Nobody at all? Oh, my poor father!” 
cried Claire. 

“ Nobody at all. The poet larcuished in 
absolute neglect. His very brother did not 
buy a copy. Yet I think that somebody 
must have read them, I do not know who. 


|For, mark this strange thing: it was in 


December of the year 1847 that these poems 
were published, and in February, 1848, the 
Revolution began. Yes, the Revolution. 
Now when it began, a coincidence happened. 
The people acted exactly as I in my verses 
had exhorted them to act. Yes; in those 
verses which nobody bought.” 

“Oh!” said Allen. 

‘Yes, there was the spontaneous rising ; 
there were the barricades ; there was the street- 
fighting. I felt, as I stood among the ouvriers 
on the Boulevard des Italiens, that every man 
in the crowd must have read my verses, My 


children, that was a proud moment. 1 was 
the Poet of Freedom ! ” 

“ And the books?” asked Allen. 

* Behold another coincidence. The shop 


was pillaged, the people wanted materials 
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for a barricade. They took the handiest, 
the books out of that publisher’s shop. 
Books, if you get enough of them, make 
excellent barricades. The Revolution, in 
fact, devoured the whole edition of the very 
pook, to which—I do not say—I do not 
know—to which, perhaps, it owed birth.” 

“And not a single copy left?” said 
Claire. 

“ My daughter, there is not one. Nothing 
remains of that glorious unknown volume, 
unless, indeed, the memory of the Revolu- 
tion.” 

Allen’s eyes glowed. 

“Oh!” he cried; “to think that a poet 
could so move the world!” 

“ And a poet of twenty-one!” said Claire, 
gazing with pride upon her father. She 
knew that he had taken no ignoble part in 
the great revolutionary outbreak, but she 
had never suspected him of being its prime 
author. 

“Only three years older than myself,” 
echoed Allen. 

“ It may have been,” said this Tyrtzeus of 
Revolution, trying to suppress the external 
betrayal of pride, * that this young man only 
aught the ideas of the workmen and the 
students, and echoed them 4 

“No,” said Allen with decision—‘ no: the 
poet leads.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Claire, “the people 
always wait for their poet.” 

They both spoke as if they knew all about 
it, and as if they were quite familiar with 
the ways of the people. We, who know 
more of our brethren, may admit that if the 
people do always wait for their poet, they 
wait with great patience—as much patience 
as the mother of the people waits for that 
Ship to come home which is going to bring 
fortune and happiness. They wait, in fact, 
so patiently that they do not even talk about 
the advent of the poet. 

“Yet,” said Hector, glowing with the 
memory of this unknown achievement, and 
still endeavouring at modesty, “ yet not one 
copy sold!” 

“‘Some of the books must have been lent,” 
said Allen. “I have read of books being 
passed round secretly from hand to hand ; 
and the printers may have printed for them- 
selves copies of which they told you no- 
thing.” 

“That may have been,” said M. Philipon. 
“I had quite forgotten the printers. Why, 
they were red republicans toa man. Yes, 


that must be the explanation. That makes 
all clear.” 





“T always knew, mon pere, said Claire, 
kissing his hand, “ that you were as clever as 
you are good, but I did not know that you 
were so glorious.” 

Allen gazed upon him with admiration, 
amounting to worship. 

“Qh!” he murmured, “we have been 
your pupils all these years and we never sus- 
pected. Why, Sir Charles is proud because 
he failed for a hundred thousand pounds, and 
ruined hundreds of families. And you, who 
are not proud, have i 

He stopped abruptly, because it suddenly 
occurred to him that two or three parallels, 
all equally unlucky, might be followed out 
on these lines. As, for instance, that Sir 
Charles failed for a hundred thousand pounds, 
and the Revolution of 1848 failed for many 
hundred millions; or, that Sir Charles 
ruined families by the dozen, and the 
Revolution ruined families by the million, 
and so on ; each one affording great matter 
of congratulation to the obscure and un- 
known but genuine author of the great 
movement. 

“‘ My little poems,” said Hector modestly, 
“merely had the luck to precede the second 
convulsion which shook thrones and made 
priests tremble—that is all.” 

“Your doing, your doing,” repeated 
Allen. 

‘My friend, I do not claim that honour. 
I only remark a simple coincidence. That 
is the story I wished to tell you. First, 
remark that in spite of the remarkable suc- 
cess of those verses I did not continue to 
write poetry. That was because from being 
an active director in modern history I had 
shortly to become a—a—whatIlamnow. A 
mind, narrowed to so small a thing as the 
verb irregular, and to so contemptible a 
field as the intellect of Girl, cannot write 
poetry.” 

“Your country—the world—has lost you,” 
said Allen. 

“Yet my story should encourage you. 
One may not sell one’s works, yet they may 
produce great, even wonderful results. 
Therefore, courage; and work. Put away 
that rubbish, and work. And it was a noble 
thought, was it not, to leave love and lilacs 
in the age when lilacs and love are most 
delightful, and to become the Poet of 
Humanity ?” 

The bright eyes of the man who should 
have been a great poet grew humid, and his 
musical voice trembled. 

“ Of Humanity !” Allen echoed, with glow- 
ing cheeks and brightened eyes. 
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CHAPTER X.—THE TEACHING OF ART. 


ALLEN read no more verses to his guide ; 
but he went on making them in obedience 
to his advice. If you wish to be a poet, 
you cannot, in fact, do better than make 
verses perpetually. It is only by the writing 
of poetry that one becomes a poet. This 
seems elementary, but it is not, because 
most people believe that a man is born a 
poet ready-made, and that verses drop from 
his pen like accounts in double entry from 
the pens of the less gifted. Besides writing 
rhyme, Allen read a great deal aloud to 
Claire and Will in the long winter evenings, 
while M. Philipon rolled his cigarettes, and 
watched the progress of the experiment. 
The brave Hector had a new interest in 
life since the commencement of the great 
Conspiracy. The ideas of his youth had 
returned to him; once more he felt himself 
a man among men. He was still, it is true, 
a teacher to young ladies; but he was 
more, he was much more. He was a man 
with power in reserve ; he had still his trump 
card to play: because he had as yet told 
Claire only half of his great Thought. And 
by this time Will was also taken into partial 
confidence. 

*‘ | always thought it would come to this,” 
he said when Allen told him about the 
verses. “I believe if you were offered a 
partnership in Brimage and Waring with 
ten thousand a year, or the chance of being 
an author with what even casual sovereigns 
you could make, you would take that 
chance.” 

“* Of course i would,” Allen replied. “Why, 
Will, who would not? If you are a mer- 
chant, you live out your life for the sake of 
making money. Can that be compared with 
the life of an author—a poet—who shows the 
better life, who interprets the thoughts of the 
people?” 

“IT don’t know much about the People,” 
said Will. “If they had any thoughts they 
wouldn’t want an interpreter, I take it. As 
for your fine contempt for money, it is very 
noble, old boy ; but I should like to be rich. 
A rich man has respect and power. And 
why shouldn’t he live the better life—eh ?” 

“‘T suppose he might, if he chose,” said 
Allen, 

“IT don’t quite know what the better life 
is,” Will continued. “I don’t suppose it’s 
lentils and cold water, with a hair shirt, and 
a cowhide for your own shoulders, Is it?” 
“€ Of course not,” said Allen. 

“In that case I see no reason why any 





one in Brimage and Waring’s shouldn’t lead 
it as well as you poets. I dare say lots of 
the fellows do, only we don’t know. I say, 
Allen, what will the mater say ?” 

What indeed? Allen winced at the ques- 
tion, and shook his head like Lord Bu. 
leigh, meaning an enormous quantity of 
expostulation, tears, and disappointment by 
that shake. 

“Yes,” said Will, “you’ve got all your 
work cut out for you there. I should like 
to see my father’s face if I were to tell him 
that I was going to be a poet. Why, he has 
got five-and-twenty projects at least, besides 
those which doubled him up years ago, and 
he is only waiting till I have made some 
money to take it all away from me and begin 
again. He says I shall inherit a vast for- 
tune.” 

Both laughed irreverently, and it must be 
owned that Will interpreted the fifth com- 
mandment in a narrow sense. He honoured 
his father as much as he could, but that was 
not much. 

““Of course if ever I do make money I 
shall take care not to lose it,” he went on 
“But to make money one must be in ths 
City. Allen, old boy, I should like to say 
something, but I am afraid.” 

* You cannot offend me, Will,” said Allen, 
‘not even if you were to call my poor verses 
detestable.” 

“TI shouldn’t do that, certainly, because I 
should always see what you were driving at, 
and you couldn’t aim at anything detestable. 
What I mean is—I sometimes think— 
well ” he hesitated a good deal, because 
this was really a very disagreeable thing to 
say; “I mean—sometimes it seems—that 
this desire for glory may be a pretty selfish 
kind of thing. Not that you are selfish, 
Allen, only there is a heap of things in the 
world which are waiting to be done. 
Wouldn’t it be better for every one to 
take his share of the work and do it, 
without caring about being praised while he 
is alive and remembered when he is dead? 
Let a man do his work as well as he can, and 
have done with it.” 

Allen received this admonition meekly. 
He confessed that he did think very 
much indeed about fame; the crown of 
laurel seemed of all things the most desirable. 
He owned that it might be selfish, but that 
he greatly longed to distinguish himself. 

“ After all,” said Will, thinking, “if you 
do have the admiration of the whole world 
when you have got one foot in the grave, 





how are you to enjoy it? You don’t know 
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it when a person a thousand miles off is 
reading your verses and admiring; you 
don’t feel it if that person is laughing or 
crying over you. How much better off 
are you than the City man whom nobody 
knows?” 

“You have the consciousness of your life’s 
work,” said Allen, with grandeur. 

“You don’t know,” Will went on, “how 
often you are read and by whom. To be 
sure, your portrait will be in the photograph 
shops, between the ballet girls and the 
Beauties. That will be grand. And when 
you die your fame will do you no good.” 

“How do you know that?” asked Allen 
sharply. 

“Should it, more than the knowledge of a 
good life? Never mind, Allen, you will be 
a poet. But you must not give up the City. 
You can go on working all day in an office 
and writing every evening. You know we 
are going to have great chances and get 
partnerships some day and be rich—but I 
don’t know how or when. I don’t think, so 
far ag I know, that there has ever been yet a 
City merchant who was a poet—Rogers, to 
be sure; but he was only a banker. You 


shall be that phenomenon, the first great 
wealthy merchant who ever wrote poems.” 


Allen laughed. A City merchant he felt 
very sure he should never be. How long he 
should have to continue a City clerk was 
another question, for the irksomeness of the 
work became every day more intolerable to 
him, and the drudgery more aimless. I be- 
lieve that there is no torture worse than that 
of setting men to do work which means 
nothing. In military prisons they used—per- 
haps they do it still—to make the prisoners 
carry heavy shot from one place to another 
place and then back again—a punishment 
which presently brought on either softening 
of the brain or an irrepressible desire to kill 
some one. When one thinks of the City 
clerk—the mechanical clerk—who copies and 
enters and adds up all the day long, one. is 
reminded of the prisoners who carry the 
shot. The reader of Lempritre, or any other 
person of classical tastes, may also consider 
the labours of Sisyphus. Allen felt all day 
long like the man with the heavy shot. His 
labours led to nothing and were of no import- 
tanceto him. He would have been walking 
in the Forest alone, or reading with Claire, or 
meditating some great design. His mind was 
filled with books. As yet he was able to give 
his daily work sufficient attention, but he 
felt as if the burden was every day becoming 
greater. 





Now I suppose that no one will believe—a 
thing, however, perfectly true—that neither 
of these lads had ever been to a theatre, or a 
picture gallery, or a museum, or a concert, 
or an opera, or a collection of Art of any 
kind. ‘To realise the possibility of such 
destitution you have to comprehend the 
East End, which is, to those of us who live 
in the West, absolutely ncomprehensible. 
It is like a theological dogma: it is beyond 
man’s reason. You have also to understand 
how much out of the way is this village 
where the boys lived. It is on the Great 
Eastern Railway, to begin with, which isolates 
and cuts it off from the cultured West; and 
it is five miles from a station. Why, these 
boys never went anywhere except to and 
from their school until they left it. Then 
they went to Liverpool Street, and from that 
terminus to Great St. Simon Apostle. They 
saw nothing. I doubt if they had ever seen 
St. Paul’s—I am sure they had not seen 
Westminster Abbey. 

One day Hector, thinking over his great 
conspiracy and its progress, suddenly sprang 
from his chair with a bound, and with a loud 
cry as of one who has a swift and sudden pain. 

“Claire!” he cried, “I have forgot- 
ten a 

“What have you forgotten, papa?” 

“1 have forgotten—the Theatre.” 

“ Forgotten the Theatre?” she repeated, 
for the words meant nothing at all to her. 

“Heaven forgive me! I have forgotten— 
I—a Parisian—have forgotten the Drama! 
Can it be possible? This it is to have been 
thirty years in exile. My daughter, the edu- 
cation of a poet must include a know- 
ledge of the stage, and I had overlooked 
oy 

“ Surely it is not too late.” 

“ No; we must, however, lose no time. 
And there are pictures, music, sculpture, 
architecture — there is the whole world of 
Art. Good heavens! we must indeed lose 
no time.” 

On the following Saturday the young men 
stayed in town and met Claire and her 
father in the evening. They all went to- 
gether to the pit, where one sees best and 
pays least. ‘The joy of children at a panto- 
mime is supposed to be a pleasan sight for 
older eyes; yet no children at any panto- 
mime ever fell into a greater rapture than 
did these two lads of eighteen—an age when 
many boys are sated with such sights—and 
the girl who sat between them. They were 
carried out of themselves; they were no 
longer in a theatre, hot, close, and crowded ; 
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they were in the forest, on the sea, in palaces 
among great nobles. Fortunately it was a 
first night; the house was quite full; the 
piece was so sweet and poetical that, though 
it pleased the critical audience of the first 
performance and was full of poetry and 
pathos, and tears and laughter, it failed to 
run. The author was called, and came 
to the front and bowed amid the acclama- 
tion of the house. Allen for his part stood 
up to shout. 

They came away in a dream, Claire’s eyes 
still wet with the tears of the third act—they 
ought to have taken sheets with them in- 
stead of pocket-handkerchiefs, so moving 
was the situation. 

The walk to the station, however, restored 
them. Will became critical about the acting, 
Allen about the story. One, you observe, 
was himself born to be a maker, the other 
to be a recipient of the things made. 
poet gives as well as makes, the rest of us 
only receive: we criticize these gifts, we 
venture to look into the mouth of the fairest 
gift-horse. 

“ But a story acted,” said Will, “is ten 
times better than a story told.” 

“And there cannot be in the whole 
world,” said Aller with a sigh, “a happier 
man to-night than the author of the piece.” 

“There will be one man as happy some 
day,” Claire whispered. “Do you know 
who, Allen ?” 

He blushed. Yes, to sit in a theatre to 
see your own noble thoughts nobly rendered ; 
to witness the faces of a large audience all 
moved by the same emotions; to say to 
yourself, zjse feci—it is my handiwork; this 
is indeed solid and substantial reward. The 
time is rapidly coming again when the best 
genius of England will be drawn back to the 
stage, and the writing of dramas will be the 
chosen life’s-work of the future Thackeray. 
Allen knew what Claire meant. It would be 
when he himself should so stand before a 
crowded House and hear those plaudits; but 
he remembered, prudently, that first he 
must produce a piece as worthy of applause. 
He must work; he must read; he must 
meditate. 

Mrs. Engledew about this time became un- 
easy about her boy. It was not only that he 
thought so much of books and so little of the 
City, but that his Saturdays seemed now ce- 
voted, afternoon and evening alike, to the 
pursuit of pleasure, which to her was known 
only as “sight-seeing.” What possible use 
or delight could it be for a boy to gape in 
picture-galleries ? Yet that was what her son 
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was doing. Every Saturday afternoon he 
spent in this manner, accompanied by Will, 
and sometimes by Claire. They took kindly 
to the worid of Art; it was a new and a 
wonderful thing to wander among the 
treasures of the National Gallery. Their 
minds became filled with new thoughts and 
new images. Will, for his part, speedily 
assumed a critical attitude, and pronounced 
judgment on the execution of the work; 
Allen and Claire considered chiefly the con- 
ception and the thought of it. 

Everybody ought, we know, every day to 
hear a piece of good music, to see a good 
picture, and to read a good poem ; he ought, 
also, to eat a good dinner, to drink a good 
bottle of wine, to see a good play, listen to a 
good song, dance a good dance, flirt with 
a pretty girl—this must never be neglected 
because, above all things, it keeps the heart 
young—and tell a good story. We waste 
our lives in neglecting this golden rule. 
Titus once burst into tears because he had 
wasted a day in leaving out one or other of 
these precepts—I think he had forgotten to 
tell a good story; but sometimes we leave 
them all out. Look to it, brothers. These un- 
happy young men had to waste six days out 
of the seven. On the seventh they made up 
as much as possible, manifesting a Judaic 
objection to work beyond what is necessary. 
They persevered ; they rested on the seventh 
day and studied Art. They got to know all 
the collections, all the galleries ; they knew 
the masters in every school. Then they 
haunted the museums, until they were able to 
go through the Egyptian and the Greek rooins 
without yawning. They wandered among the 
great buildings of London; they went to 
concerts and theatres; they visited every 
show in London during this time. 

If there had been an esthetic or artistic 
circle in their village they would all three have 
become self-conscious prigs; but there was 
none. They were left entirely to themselves, 
and they remained humble, though they were 
the three most remarkable young people in 
the east of London. Claire, as wise and ac- 
complished as Lady Jane Grey, continued 
to teach the rudiments of knowledge, and 
was patronised by the older governesses. 
The young men wended their way daily to 
the place of business, but talked, going and 
coming, of things which raise the soul. The 
aristocracy of the village had ceased to take 
their old interest in them. Who, among an 
illustrious company of eminent bankrupts, 
regardeth a clerk? But more and more 
Allen’s mind was filled with the thoughts and 
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dreams which come in crowds to the brain of | example of people developed without con- 
the boy of books. He should have been sent | trol, and according to the laws of their 
to Oxford or Cambridge, where he might | creation.” 


have taken a fellowship, and in fulness of | 
time drifted back to London, and so, by plea- 


sant paths and among the younger scholars, | 


“T think the working men do not go to 
church,” said Claire. 
“ Ts that the case?” said her father, doubt- 


have fallen into the better kind of author- | fully. ‘I thought all English people went 
ship or journalism. But that could not be. | to church twice every Sunday. If, however, 
He would have, somehow, to make his own | they do not, it is fortunate for the observer. 
way by rude and thorny paths. And he began | Allen’s business is arranged for him. It isa 
to inquire, in a tentative fashion, how a man | trulymagnificentopportunity. Hewilldiscover 
may best besiege that treasure-house of glory | the natural Englishman—two millions of him 
and of wealth which is guarded by the | —the working man of England as he is, with- 


heroic band of publishers and editors. Of | 
course, like every young man, he looked | 


upon a book as a copious fountain brimming 
over with glory. And though as yet he took 
little thought about money, he had no doubt 
that every book brought in large sums to 
the fortunate writer. Some day, perhaps, 
among the lists in that “special” column 
reserved for new works his own name would 
be found. He read the special column every 
morning and used to wonder how it would 
feel to see your Own name there. But no 
one in the office seemed to know anything 
about publishing, or books either. 

“We are going on well, Claire,” said her 
father. ‘‘ Our poet knows books, and lite- 
rature, and art. There are three things 
which remain for him to know. Two of 
them must be left for awhile. 
give him time and money for travel; we can- 
not take him into the sa/ons of great ladies ; 
but we can, my dear, introduce him to the 
People. 


CHAPTER XI.—THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE. 


“ FORTUNATELY, there is nowhere,” said 
the philosopher, “a more excellent situa- 
tion for the study of the People, than that 
which lies almost close to our hand. In 
the east of London we have the People 
pure and unmixed. It is better, even, than 
the Faubourg St. Antoine. Here there 
are two millions of the people all living to- 
gether ; there is not a single gentleman, or a 
nch man, or an artist, or a man of taste, 


We cannot | 


| actly a year and a half. 





unless it is a Priest or Minister here and 
there, among them all. The English are a 


out education, knowledge, government, or re- 
ligion. Yet theygive him the vote; they make 
him elector; they make him their master.” 

“ Allen need not go to Whitechapel to see 
working men,” said Claire coldly, because 
she saw no necessity for the study of the 
People. “He may go to High Beech in 
Epping Forest on Sundays. I believe he will 
find them there.” 

“Ah! The man who drinks beer and 
catches his friends by the arm ; he who pushes 
his hat to the back of his head and opens his 
mouth ; the man who tears the branches from 
the trees, and would pull the hawthorns up 
by the roots if he were strong enough. Yes, 
I have seen that man; but he is not the 
People, Claire.” 

Claire smiled. She did not believe in the 
People, either with a capital letter or with- 
out. 

“T shall begin,” he said, the map of Lon- 
don before him, and a ruler and a red lead 
pencil in his hand, “with dividing the East 
into districts. We will take each district in 
turns ; we will consecrate Saturday afternoon 
and Sunday afternoon to our exploration of 
the People: thus we shall be among them 
twice a week. I estimate, Claire, that there 
will be one thousand five hundred miles of 
streets to be walked over. If we take ten 
miles a day, we shall accomplish the task 
in a hundred and fifty days, which will be ex- 
Expect, therefore, 
in a year and a half that Allen will have a 
complete knowledge of the People.” 

That same evening he partly opened his 
mind to Allen on the subject, keeping always 


truly wonderful nation. What other country | something behind, like a true conspirator. 


can show a city of two million—larger than | 
all Paris—given over entirely to the ouvrier ? | 
To say that they have no amusements is to say | 
that they are English. No theatres, no place | 
to dance, no place for music, no gardens, no | 
cafés—nothing. Or, yes, there are the | 
churches. 


“My disciple,” he said, “for three years 
and more you have followed my counsels and 
been guided by me. Are you satisfied, so 
far?” 

* Quite,” said Allen. “You have taught 
me more, far more, than I ever expected to 


If it were not for the churches, | learn—more than I had the least right to 


we should have presented before us a unique | expect.” 
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“You have, my son, learned to write. 
Claire tells me your verses are no longer 
detestable but admirable. You have read a 
great quantity of books ; you have begun to 
form a style of your own.” 

Allen blushed with pleasure. He was still 
a very young man, though between eighteen 
and twenty-one there is a great space, almost 
a gulf; but still he blushed when he was 
praised. 

“You have received,” continued the Sage 
with solemnity, “‘a preparation for your work 
which ought to fit you for it. A poet should 
know the Voice of nature. You were brought 
up in the solitudes among the trees and the 
silence of the forest. A poet should know 
the great works of other poets. You have 
read the best of French and English poets. 
A poet should show himself ready to struggle 
against adverse circumstances. You have 
served your apprenticeship in being forced 
to spend your days in a City office. A 
poet should know the Voice of Art. You 
have learned to recognise that Voice, Allen ; 
your education is complete, except one 
thing.” 

“What is that ?” he asked. 

“You have not yet learned to know the 
Voice of the People.” 

“Oh!” said Will, who was also present. 
But he said no more, and therefore we are 
quite free to guess what he meant; but I 
think he remembered a certain saying of M. 
Philipon’s about Humanity. 

““IT was myself,” Hector continued, ‘‘a 
poet of Humanity. What else a poet exists 
tor I know not, unless to sing of love, which 
is always pleasant. Go among the people. 
Read their heart. Study them. Make 
friends among them. Listen till you hear 
their Voice.” 

Allen nodded his head thoughtfully. 

‘“When you know them well, when your 
heart beats with them, you will no longer 
care to be a poet of love; you will be a poet 
of life.” 

“ Of life?” echoed Will. “ Is that quite the 
same thing as to be the Poet of the 
People?” 

“*See,” continued M. Philipon without 
replying, “ here is the map of great London. 
Here are the great contiguous cities of 
Whitechapel, Stepney, Bow, Stratford, Old 
Ford, Clapton, Bethnal Green, Shadwell, 
and Wapping. They are all of them cities of 
the People. They are cities of the indus- 
trious poor; they are cities of the ignorant. 
If their country is great they know nothing of 
her greatness, because nobody teaches them. 





You English are so proud in your greatness 
that you do not think it worth your while to 
teach your people how great they are. If 
the country is rich and glorious, they see 
nothing of the wealth or the glory. If it is 
full of Art and treasures it matters nothing to 
them; they know nothing of Art, they are left 
to find out Art and everything else by them- 
selves. They are left entirely to themselves ; 
they are the People in naked simplicity ; a 
more naked simplicity does not exist. It.is 
wonderful; it is most wonderful.” 

He paused and went on with his ruler and 
his square. 

“Here, Allen, you must wander till you 
know the People. I have marked your 
country out into districts. The poet must 
gather materials for his song ; he must be 
inspired by divine indignation ; he must be 
angry. Every Saturday you must take one 
of my districts and walk over it slowly, and 
make your observations. Every Sunday, 
also, you must walk over ; and in this way, 
in a year and a half, you will have seen the 
whole. Then, Allen, and not till then, your 
education will be complete. Your brain will 
be full, your hand will be ready, when the 
inspiration comes.” 

Allen accepted the map and consideredit. 
His commission was a roving one: he was to 
wander among streets, and he was to observe, 
to watch, to see what there was to be seen. 
He was, in short, to learn the People. Simple 
directions these. He felt like Columbus 
setting forth on a voyage of discovery. One 
rule only: keep steering west. 

“ Come, Allen,” said Will next Saturday, 
“let us begin the pilgrimage.” 

Of course, Will went with him. He was 
not as yet greatly interested in the People, 
but he wanted to see what would happen. 

They took one of the districts, almost at 
hap-hazard, and they walked up and down 
its streets for the whole afternoon, looking 
about them. 

In the evening they reported, as the sum 
of their observations, that an Irishman under 
the influence of drink had accosted them, 
and cursed the Government of the country, 
from the Queen to the office-boy; that he 
had next produced a knife, which, he said, 
had already murdered a great many landlords, 
and threatened to stick it into them. No other 
adventure had happened to them. The 
streets, they remarked, were almost deserted, 
except for the children who played in the 
gutters and made boats, carts, houses, 
weapons, armour, out of broken bottles, bits 
of paper, cabbage stalks, fish bones, scraps of 
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wood, and such things. The houses were all 
exactly the same, and seemed the result of a 
combination among the builders to be as 
mean as they could for the money. Now 
and then they came upon a chapel. There 
were no trees, no gardens, no green things 
at all; there were not many clean blinds. 

“The first day, Allen,” said Will, “ hasn’t 
brought usmuch nearer the People. Listen !” 

They were in a narrow street of small 
houses, dirty and ill-kept. Will stood still 
and held up a finger of attention. 

“T hear nothing,” said Allen. 

“Nor I. Then let us go home and report 
that we have not yet heard that Voice.” 

The next day being Sunday, they made 
another attempt. Their district included 
Whitechapel Road, and there was preaching 
going on. 

“Here,” said Will, “there seems a good 
deal of Voice, and it has got jaws of brass 
and lungs of cast-iron. Let us listen with all 
our might.” 

One man was standing in the centre of a 
ring, and proving quite conclusively that 
there was no soul, no heaven, no after-life, 
no Providence, no Creator, no hope, no 
right, no wrong, no rule of life, no reason for 
anything but self-preservation. 

“He looks,” said Will, “as if he hadn’t 
many opportunities in early life of getting to 
the bottom of things. Do you think his is 
the Voice?” 

His audience listened to him with languid 
interest. They had heard the whole thing 
before, over and over again. They were, in 
fact, bored with a problem which had nothing 
to do, they were now persuaded, with them- 
selves, But it wanted more than a quarter of 
an hour to the opening of the public-houses. 

Another stump-orator, also with his little 
circle, was loudly demonstrating that the 
Government of this country, and of all other 
countries, exists only for the purpose of 
oppressing the people and of making rich 
men richer. There could be no happiness, 
this philosopher maintained, until the aboli- 
tion of all governments was finally, and once 
for all, carried out. He was listened to by 
his group with the same languid interest. 
The East-End people have no concern in 
governments. No one governs them. But 
they waited for the opening of the public- 
houses. 

“TI wonder,” said Will, “if this is the 
Voice.” 

In the middle of the next group was a man 
vehemently gesticulating, and loudly calling 
upon his hearers to turn away from their 








wickedness and their filthy sin, and to repent. 
His hearers stood round him quite as much 
unmoved by this as by the other voices. It 
yet wanted a quarter to one, when the doors 
would be opened. 

Another man preached temperance, and 
drew the usual appalling pictures of misery 
and of money wasted which should have 
been money saved, and of crime, and death, 
and disgrace, through drink. 

“This,” said Will, ‘seems the most sen- 
sible Voice of the lot.” 

The workmen on the pavement had heard 
it all before; they knew what was coming ; 
they stood still and listened, but paid no 
heed. They only smoked their pipes and 
remarked to each other that it was ten 
minutes to one. 

In the side streets the young children were 
playing, but no grown persons were visible at 
all. And the houses in this district were 
more squalid than any they had seen before. 

“There is no doubt,” said Will, “ that 
we have got to the lowest level here—the hard 
pan, as the Americans say. Do you feel yet 
at all like getting a firm grip of the People, 
Allen ?” 

Allen shook his head. 

They also made the discovery—made by 
many before them—that all the well-dressed 
people go to church or chapel, and that 
those who are not well-dressed stay away. 
Therefore it would seem at first as if religion 
only begins with a frock-coat, and the man 
in the workman’s jacket does not feel any 
necessity for religion. This is a most truly 
wonderful outcome of civilisation. There is 
no active hostility to church or chapel ; reli- 
gion seems to most of the people a very 
harmless thing, but they dont want it for 
themselves. And if a man lacks the reli- 
gious sense, how shall another man restore 
it to him? Perhaps, when one lives for 
ever in a great crowd, one’s own personality 
is destroyed, and each man thinks only of 
the crowd. 

Another day their journey took them 
among rows of streets where the houses were 
as monotonous, but not so mean; as ugly, but 
not so squalid ; they had white curtains, and 
every house boasted something ornamental, 
such as a big Bible, or a desk, or a vase 
with artificial flowers, and most of the streets 
terminated with the railings of a vast great 
cemetery, crowded with stones, which marked 
for posterity—who never go to read these 
stones—the names of the obscure and long- 
forgotten dead. 

“Tf itis dreadful to live here, it must be 
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more than dreadful to be buried here,” said 
Will. ‘“ Come away, Allen. Let us think 
of Waltham Abbey or old Chingford church.” 


Another day their district included Lime- | 
house and the East India Road, and they | 


remarked the manners and customs of the 
sailors, especially the foreign sailors. . Also 
they were privileged in witnessing a little 
drama, got up, perhaps, for their benefit. It 
was a drama for two, the principal part being 
taken by a Maltese sailor, and the second 
part by a Greek. The play opened with two 
men gambling, quietly sitting on the pave- 
ment. Naturally one was a winner and the 
other a loser. 


temper next, and his self-control last. Then 
he sprang to his feet, and with flashing eyes 
and wild gesture accused the Greek of 
cheating—in fact they were both cheating, 
but the Greek cheated best—and demanded 
his money back. The other rose too, and 
in calm and mocking tones gave him to 
understand that the money was safe in his 
own pocket and would remain there. 


Whereupon the Maltese drew a knife—a long, 
glittering knife—and swiftly plunged it into 
the body of that Greek, who fell with a yell, 
and two policemen bore down upon the Mal- 


tese, and they carried the Greek to the 
Foreign Sailors’ Home and the Maltese to 
the House of Repentance, and the drama 
was finished. 

There were a good many spectators of 
this one-act tragedy, and quite a little crowd 
of women, who seemed acquainted with 
sailors and their ways, and took boundless 
interest in a fight and a stabbing. They 
commented on the performance very much 
as if the place was the Royal Britannia 
Theatre, Hoxton, and they were in the gal- 
lery. They lamented that so fine a tableau 
as the fallen Greek and the Maltese with 
the blood-dripping knife in his hand had 
not been led up to with a more artistic finish. 
There should have been more dialogue ; there 
should have been more of a fight. The 
Greek should have had his knife as well. 

It was too sudden, too soon over; yet 
delightful while it lasted. So in the amphi- 
theatre talked the women of Rome, when 
some gallant young prisoner, who ought to 
have made play for them for half an hour, 
was done to death at once and with a single 
stroke of the tiger’s claw. Too sudden. 
They love fighting, these women; they long 
for more. They would restore the bull-fight ; 
they would throw the enemies of their 
country to the lions; they would arm them 





The latter—who, of course, | 
was the Maltese—lost his money first, and his 





to fight against each other in the arena, 
When they had discussed the fight, the 
ladies proceeded to speculate on the trial, 
the verdict, and the sentence. Should the 
Greek die—but what a thousand pities that 
aman can no longer go in public, amid the 
acclamations of his friends, to his own 
hanging ! 

“T wonder,” said Will, “if this is the Heart 
of the people ?” 

They reported discouragement. 

“Go on,” said Hector, “you will find, 
some time or other, what you are looking for. 
Go on.” 

He meant that Allen would find what he 
wished him to find. They went on; they 
pursued that tramp week after week, in fine 
weather and foul, till the monotony of the 
streets seemed intolerable. 

“They are brought up in this,” said Will 
one day, “‘they don’t feel it as we do, who 
have had the Forest. Do you begin to un- 
derstand how they must look on life? Do 
you begin to see why they have no reli- 
gion ?” 

“What do you mean, Will?” 

“*T mean,” said Will, ‘‘that without some 
sense of beautiful things, faith must be im- 
possible. What beautiful things can be 
imagined in these horrible streets ? ” 

It was Sunday afternoon ; they were passing 
a little chapel, mean and ugly. There wasa 
children’s service, or school, going on, and, 
as if in answer to Will’s question, the fresh 
voices of the little ones sang as they passed, 
“There is a happy land, far, far away.” 

“Oh!” cried Will, looking round him, 
“ what sort of happiness, what kind of land, 
can they expect ?” 

But the eyes of his companion filled with 
tears. 

‘“We have been everywhere,” said Will 
that night to the philosopher; ‘“‘ we have 
tramped through Hoxton and Hackney, 
Whitechapel and Stepney; we know Wap- 
ping, Shadwell, and Limehouse; we have 
seen the big breweries and the docks, and 
the gasworks, and the cemeteries. We have 
seen the People, but we cannot find out their 
heart and we cannot hear their Voice.” 

“And you, Allen, can you not hear the 
Voice of the people ?” 

“ No; I am farther than ever from finding 
out their heart or their Voice.” 

“ Often,” said Hector, ‘‘ in looking for one 
thing, we find another. Do not forget what 
you have seen.” 

They did not yet give in ; they had hitherto 


| gone only about the streets, they would go 
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to places where the people meet together. 
They found there were two or three music- 
halls, half-a-dozen debating societies, and 
certain radical clubs. 

At the music-halls they heard songs so 
unspeakably vulgar, so inexpressibly detest- 
able, that they ignorantly concluded they 
were a sptcialite of the East End. Alas! 
even in the more esthetic West, there is a 
demand for similar musical effects. The at- 
mosphere of the halls was laden with to- 
bacco, gas, and foul air. Harry was there, 
with Alf and George, and all their friends. 
They are the clubs of the lower clerkdom, the 
prés aux clercs. 

At the debating-club they heard a most 
amazing quantity of talk, but no one seemed 
to have taken any trouble to master his 
facts; no one knew anything. This igno- 
rance to these mistaken young men also ap- 
peared a sfécialité of the East End. But 
then they had never attended the debates in 
the House. 

In the chapels they heard everywhere the 
same exhortations and expressions, in the 
same words, addressed to decent people in 
black coats, who looked as if they were 
passing on the discourse to some one else, 
because it did not concern themselves. 

They went to the public-houses and called 
for glasses of beer, and they listened for the 
Voice there. They heard a voice, to be sure, 
a thick, hoarse voice, full of ugly words, and 
certainly not a heavenly voice. Then befell 
Allen something of the feeling which pos- 
sessed Dante when he gazed upon the souls 
of the hapless lost. He became haunted by 
crowds of faces, processions of faces, an 
ocean of faces. When he slept at night these 
faces gazed upon him; when he walked, or 
read, or sat at work, these faces were always 
looking upon him. There were millions of 
them—two millions—as nearly as he could 
count—and he seemed to know them all. 
They were all different, yet all alike in one 
respect, that they were all faces which lacked 
something. There was no happiness in them ; 
they were dull, they had no sunshine in 
them ; they bore no secret fountains of joy 
beneath them, they wanted hope. They 
were ignorant faces. As Allen looked on 
them he was seized with terror, for he saw 
before him the whole of East London—the 
mighty City, the neglected City, the joyless 
City, the City of the baser sort, and he 
trembled. If the vision of the multitudinous 
face, this troubled and turbid ocean of heavy 
brows and dull, disappointed eyes, had con- 
tinued, I think the young man would have 





gone mad; but presently there came relief 
when that thing happened to him, which has 
also happened to Shakespeare, Victor Hugo, 
Hood, and many others. Out of the faces, out 
of the multitudes which throng the thorough- 
fares of the Joyless City like ants upon an ant- 
hill, there presently began to detach them- 
selves, by ones and twos, singly or in little 
groups, separate figures; while he looked upon 
them the background of faces disappeared. 
These figures, however, never left him, day 
after day, but continued shadows impalpable, 
yet plain to behold, and acted and talked 
before him. He listened and looked until he 
knew them, knew their very thoughts, knew 
why they acted and what they would do next; 
knew their manner of speech, their hopes, 
and their anxieties, their very prejudices ; 
man and woman they stood before him, and 
bared their souls, and were not ashamed. 
They were unlovely ; some of them were like 
monstrous figments created by a fantastic 
artist, so hideous were they; but these were 
the old ; some among the young were beauti- 
ful, but it seemed as if while he looked upon 
them, invisible fingers were taking the beauty 
out of their faces and the sweetness out of 
their eyes. 

There were young girls among them, quite 
a group of young girls ; and one came forth 
timidly and said, “‘ Take me. I will tell you 
all that is in my heart, all that I do, all 
that I hope, all that I know; I am yours 
altogether.” He followed and watched this 
girl among her companions ; she was in the 
work-room, walking with other girls on Sun- 
days ; she was quite young and full of vague 
hopes, but she knew nothing. She had her 
chapel on Sunday; and she had her lover. She 
played out her little story—a poor and pitiful 
one—to the very end, and presently that story 
was finished and she vanished, falling back 
into the crowd and was no more seen, though 
Allen looked everywhere for her among the 
most miserable of her sex. There were 
children, heaps of children ; presently one of 
these children came out and held up its arms, 
and became his property; and he listened to 
its story as he walked with it, with saddened 
heart ; and presently this child, too, finished 
its tale and fell back and was lost in the 
great ocean of its fellows. 

There were mothers and wives—thousands 
of them. Presently one came to him, her 
baby in her arms, and told her tale, which 
made his fingers to clench and his teeth to 
grind together. Then she fell back weeping, 
and was lost among the waves of faces around 
her. And another: and another: and another. 
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Always sadness, always disappointment, 
always unhappiness ; was there then no glad- 
ness in this great City of the East ? 

There were lovers—thousands of lovers, 
and presently a pair came out, a workgirl 
and a workman ; he listened to their tale 
and understood that there is one thing always 
which remains to us, even in meanness and 
monotony, which is love. 

“Claire,” said the Philosopher watching, 
“the day of inspiration is at hand.” 

As the visions grew, as the puppets of his 
fancy became real, so the young man’s daily 
task in the City became more intolerable, 
and he longed, like a prisoner, for the hour 
of his deliverance. For he could now think 
of nothing but the figures which moved per- 
petually before him, acting and talking 
before him as if he had no will in the matter, 
and as if the drama of their lives was not the 
creation of his own brain. 

You who have never been possessed by 
such phantoms, you who have never made 
acquaintance with any but men and women of 
the flesh, cannot understand the strength 
of such possession. For they do not leave 
the brain in any waking hour; they are 
always present, always acting and talking, 
always in some way carrying on their lives 
independently of your own will; they know 
nothing of time or space; the longer they stay 
with you the better you know them. Some of 
the men become your friends: you fall in love 
with some of the girls. Some of them you hate: 
you weep over the misfortunes of some, you 
rejoice with their joy. Yet one thing seems 
strange, that there is in every one of them 
something of yourself. They are your own 
children ; even in unlikeness they are like you. 
These phantoms come only to a few ; and of 
these few there are not many, indeed, who 
can describe in fitting terms what they have 
seen. For the phantoms pay no more respect 
to dramatic effect, to grouping, to situation, 
than the man and woman in real life. They 
act in exactly the same way. Every one of 
them wants for himself all the joy and happi- 
ness that can be crowded into the twenty- 
four hours of the day ; every one desires for 
himself love, ease, pleasantness, sunshine, 
long life, and health. Now of all these 
things there is not enough to go round, by a 
great deal, and people have hardly as yet 
begun to manufacture more. 

“Allen, my son,” said the Philosopher, 
“have you, then, found at last the Voice of 
the People?” 

“I do not know,” he replied ; “I must 
think.” 





“The people have no voice,” said Will 
bluntly. ‘They want to be taught how to 
speak ; they want the power of speech, and 
they want—not a poet—but a leader.” 

“ You are right, Will,” said Hector. 

“They want,” he repeated, looking at 
Allen, ‘‘a leader who shall tell them what else 
they want, and what they must ask for. As 
for their Voice ” He stopped abruptly, 

“Oh!” cried Claire, “do not vex your- 
self longer about their Voice, Allen. My 
father means that the heart of the people is 
your own heart, when you know them. Their 
Voice is your own voice, when you have 
learned them.” 

“‘ My daughter,” said Hector, kissing her 
forehead, “‘you have rightly interpreted. 
Listen, Allen, to your own Voice. Your 
education, my son, is now complete.” 


CHAPTER XII.—THE GREAT CONSPIRACY. 


‘* TELL me, father,” said Claire, “ now that 
Allen’s education is complete, the other part 
of your great Conspiracy—that is, if I may 
be told.” 

“You shall be told, my daughter.” Her 
father assumed his most important manner. 
**When I informed you, my child, that Allen 
should be a poet, 1 meant more than what 
you understood. For sucha poet as I de- 
signed there is a broader future open, a more 
glorious ambition.” 

‘Can there be a more noble ambition 
than to become a poet?” 

“The greatest thing of all, my daughter, 
is to lead the world. There are no longer 
any kings; but there are dictators. It is the 
same thing, but with changed name, Every 
man who aspires to lead mankind must be 
ready to assume the purple, if he succeed.” 

Claire began to comprehend; but she 
interrupted not. 

“T myself,” her father went on, “ have 
made my humble attempt. But for the 
destruction of my poems I might now be— 
Gambetta. I failed. Yet to have endea- 
voured makes all the life illustrious.” He 
paused, thinking of the barricades and of 
himself a lad of twenty-one, brandishing a 
gun and shouting for the Republic, which 
was going to do so much for the world and 
has done so little. “It was necessary,” he 
went on, “that Allen should be a poet first, as 
I was. The rest will follow. He knows the 
people ; he knows all that I can teach him. 
When the moment arrives he will cease to 
be a poet, and will become a prophet. He 
will spring to his feet and speak. He will 
be the leader, dictator, rex, imperator, ser7s 
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servorum—all that there is of most magni- 
ficent.” 

Claire shook her head and smiled. 

“ Hitherto,” her father continued, “in 
speaking of leaders we have meant generals 
and politicians. I suppose there must con- 
tinue to be generals and politicians. But 
the people will no longer be led by them. I 
have made up my mind that the people are 
concerned with one thing only.” 

“ What is that thing?” asked Claire. 

“Happiness, my daughter. The leader 
of the future, the next dictator, will be the 
man who will teach the world how to be 
happy. Politics, forms of government, are 
nothing. That form of government, that 
ministry which interferes with the people’s 
happiness must be abolished. Let it vanish!” 
He swept the air with a wide and compre- 
hensive gesture, at which kings might have 
trembled. ‘‘ Everywhere,” he went on, “ men 
want to be happy. They cannot. Why? 
They do not know how. None of their 
leaders can teach them. A man must be a 
poet before he can find out for them.” 

Claire nodded and smiled again. 

“ Allen shall be such a leader as the world 
has never seen. ‘There have been many 


leaders, but they have failed ; partly because 
they were themselves led by selfish motives ; 


partly because they knew not whither 
they would lead the people; partly because 
they thought that a government can do for 
the people what they must do for them- 
selves. They look, poor fools, to the Govern- 
ment, and the Government looks to them. 
‘Give us,’ they say, ‘what we want.’ ‘Tell 
us,’ the Government replies, ‘what you 
do want.’ Alas! they do not know. And 
as the leader, so the people. They are 
ignorant, they are deaf, they are dumb, they 
cannot think, they suffer, and know not 
why. They are waiting for the man who 
will tell them what they want. And, my 
dear, directly the people find out that, you 
may be sure that they will have it, whether 
the Government wish it, or whether they 
do not.” 

“It seems a great dream,” said Claire. 
But still as she spoke and as she listened a 
ae and subtle smile lingered upon her 

ce. 

“It is a great dream; it is more than a 
dream; it is prophecy. Allen is already a 
poet, and shall shortly be a prophet.” 

A vision arose before the girl’s mind of a 
great tall figure clothed in a single robe, with 
long lean limbs, and one finger pointing up- 


wards. In the right hand wasa stick. It 
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was the figure of Elijah as represented in 
some book of her infancy. She tried to see 
the features of Allen in this garb, but she 
failed. 

“He must have courage; he must have 
great courage ; he must not be afraid of rough 
crowds, of hard words; he must fight, if 
need be. Yet, ce n'est gue le premier pas, his 
friends will push him on. As yet, he waits 
for inspiration. The moment will come, 
doubt it not. All will go well, Claire; all 
will go well with my disciple.” 

As he spoke, the rapture of his great 
Thought seized him again ; but this time he 
spoke slowly, and with eyes which saw, look- 
ing out into the night, a vision. 

“I behold,” he said, “one who comes. 
He is greater than Voltaire ; he is greater than 
Shakespeare ; he is the greatest of all who 
have taught or led the people. He teaches 
them how to make life hapny. No one has 
taught mankind that lesson yet. Allen will 
doit. They shall ask of Government nothing 
but order and justice: they will rule for 
themselves their wages and their work and 
their holidays. They will find happiness for 
themselves. There shall be no more hunger, 
no more misery, no more cruelty; there 
shall be enough happiness forall. To the 
new Humanity there shall be no talk of 
Government. The real leader shall be he 
who can make them happy. Once more, my 
daughter, this idea of France, the Mother of 
all ideas, shall be proclaimed. But in this 
great Revolution before us we shall learn by 
old and sad experience. There shall be no 
bloodshed, because all men will work with us 
when they understand that we are at last ful- 
filling the destiny of man, which is to be 
happy ; else why were we born? 

“As for poets,” he went on, “they are 
nothing. They are as plentiful as black- 
berries. Do you think I would have taken 
all this trouble to produce a poet? No, it 
was a nobler thought. I would produce a 
leader.” 

“Do you think, mon ere,” said Claire, 
with another subtle smile, “that Allen will 
become—what you hope ?” 

“‘T think he will,” replied her father. “I 
have watched him with sympathy. He is 
gentle, he is ready, he is full of generous 
sentiments—enjin, he is a poet who has been 
taught by me.” 

“And you believe that he will rise and 
lead the people ?” 

Hector had the faith in woman’s wit 
which all Frenchmen entertain, He looked 
anxiously at his daughter. 
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“Tell me, Claire,” he said, “ what you 
mean.” 

“I mean, papa,” she replied, “ that there 
are two boys, and that you have only thought 
of one. There is a strong boy, and there is 
a weak boy. If one is to be a leader, it will 
be the strong and not the weak.” 

“ And Allen ?” 

“ Allen, mon pére,’ she replied with just 





half a little laugh, “is so weak that he is even 
led—by me.” 

Then her father’s face cleared. 

* Allons ! allons!” he said, with a cheer- 
ful light in his eye and in the most musical 
note of his voice, “all is for the best. Yes: 
it is a beautiful world. The young poet is 
led by you, is he? Women lead the world, 
I keep my hopes.” 





DAFFODILS AT SEA. 


AIR daffodils I took across the western sea away, 
To cheer my lonely cabin and to talk to me of home. 
Net double daffodils I took, but single—freshly come 


From wintry village fields. 


I hate the dowager display, 


That spoils sweet nature’s manner, and with bold and stately stare 
Arrays in artificial pomp the fashionable square. 


Not for me only were those gifts. 
Warm and close-pressed, around a 


I marked where children clung, 


mother seeking distant lands. 


One flower I chose apart and placed in tiny baby hands, 
When soon it lay in fragments, on the wet deck torn and flung. 


Dear child! she only broke her latest toy. 


What should she know 


Of hopes and memories that in those yellow petals grow ? 


Another to a woman lone, with sorrow worn and spent, 
I gave: she took it tearfully ; and when I next passed by, 
She held it tenderly, and watched it with a serious eye, 


As loth that it should fade. 


Perchance her quickened fancy went, 


Where once her footsteps strayed, by mountain stream and copse and glen, 
And neighbour-cottages, which now she will not see again. 


Fair daffodils, what power lives for us in your gentle mood ! 
Sure promise of bright spring beyond the changeful stormy ways ; 
Lessons of quiet love, that bind our last and earliest days ; 

Of patience, and of humble hope to be not great but good. 
Then let me learn what ye would calmly teach, here by my side, 
In pensive dignity and grace and modest queenly pride. 


J. S. HOWSON. 





THE UNKNOWN GOD. 


An Address delivered to Edinburgh Medical Students. 
By WALTER C. SMITH, D.D. 


| ss my driven from Bervea, had got as far 

as Athens, but was only waiting there 
apparently, till his friends should rejoin him 
from Thessalonica. Perhaps the agitations of 
the last few days had unhinged him. Per- 
haps the great name of Athens overawed him, 
for Athens was still the world’s university, 
the home of its highest learning and wisdom 
and art. Anyhow, he does not seem to have 
thought of preaching to the Athenians, though 


he held some conversations with the few 
Jews who were there. Yet as he walked 
through the Agora, or market-place, and 
came across the groups of idlers all “ telling 
or hearing some new thing,” he had been 
led to drop a word among them about Jesus 
and the resurrection, which was the newest 
of all novelties to these Stoics and Epicu- 
reans. As they listened to Paul then, whether 





they were merely curious to know what he 
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had to say, or whether they suspected him of 
teaching a new religion, which might be a 
matter for the supreme court to judge of, 
certain it is that they led him away to Mars’ 
Hill, where the Areopagus held its sittings, 
not, of course, to put him on his trial, but 
yet to hear what might, in the end, turn out 
to be a matter for the lawyers. 

This was, in many respects, the most re- 
markable spot then on the face of this earth ; 
not so sacred to us as Mount Zion, nor so 
august as the hill of the Roman senate, but 
yet a place of great memories, and unequalled 
for the beauty of its temples and sculptures 
and other triumphs of Greek art. The Par- 
thenon, the Temple of Theseus, the great 
statue of Minerva, were there, besides many 
other shrines and altars and images which 
the genius of Phidias and his pupils had 
fashioned ; and there, too, were the seats of 
the judges hewn out of the solid rock, where 
they sat when Socrates was condemned to 
die. [know not how far Paul’s mind might be 
touched by the exquisite art on whose trophies 
he now looked. He said nothing about it, 
and very possibly was not much affected by 
it, because his soul was stirred in him by 
thoughts of a far deeper kind. 

For all round him were monuments of an 
idolatrous worship, such as the Hebrews had 
long learnt to abhor, and its artistic loveli- 
ness could not hide from Paul the moral pro- 
fligacy which lay beneath. Yet he did not 
begin at once by denouncing their gods, as 
the foolish zealot would do. He had noticed 
in walking through the city, where shrines 
and statues might be found at every street 
corner, an altar inscribed “to the unknown 
God.” We learn from other sources that 
there were several of these altars in Athens, 
though it is not very easy to say what ex- 
actly they meant. Some think they implied 
that, besides the numerous deities of their 
Olympus, the Athenians thought there might 
be others, unknown to them, whom it might 
be as well to propitiate, at least, by an occa- 
sional sacrifice. Others say that a disease 
once visited the place, which none of the re- 
cognised deities apparently could stay, and 
which therefore was supposed to be sent by 
some unknown god, ‘v whom these altars 
had been reared in consequence. If either 
of these be the true account of it, Paul might 
Well tell the Athenians that they were “too 
superstitious.” But whatever the historical 
Origin of these altars may have been, it is 
clear that the Apostle attached an entirely 
different idea to them from any of these, and 


it is very likely that, after all, he had got a grip | 





of the truth, seeing that his hearers did not 
dispute the line of argument he took, which 
they would surely have done had it been 
all a mistake. 

Now, this is the drift of his reasoning here. 
“O Athenians, I perceive that ye are very 
religious, very God-fearing in your way ;” not 
superstitious, mind ; Paul was too skilful an 
orator to rouse the opposition of his hearers 
by attaching such a stigma to them in the 
very outset of his speech ; whatever he might 
think in his heart, he used a word which 
would not necessarily give any offence: “ Ye, 
Athenians, are a god-fearing folk. For ye 
not only worship a number of deities which 
are supposed to preside over earth and sea, 
and heaven and hades, and life and death, 
and wisdom and folly ; but I have observed 
also an altar to the unknown god. None of 
these other divinities is thought to have 
created the world; they are only supposed 
to manage its affairs now that it is made. 
But ye have a more or less dim perception 
of a Being who is before all these. Your 
philosophy is not, could not be blind, to the 
existence of a power, supreme and awful in 
its majesty, the creator of heaven and earth, 
though it cannot tell who or what that power 
is. Being, however, religious in your way, ye 
have reared an altar to that unknown god— 
that force which lies behind all phenomena— 
and now Him whom ye thus ignorantly wor- 
ship, I am here to declare unto you, even 
that God who has never left himself alto- 
gether without a witness in the mind and 
heart of men.” With the rest of the 
address we are not at present concerned. 
The one thing I want to point out to you is 
Paul’s idea of the altar to the unknown god. 
Clearly he claimed it as a testimony on the 
part of idol-worshippers to the existence of a 
supreme Being of whose attributes they were, 
however, ignorant, and Paul allows that they 
did well so far to adore him. It showed a 
right religious spirit; it was even the point 
in them with which he could have most sym- 
pathy. With their idolatry he had nothing 
in common; but this worship of the un- 
known god was, at least, a reaching forth 
after something higher, into which he could 
heartily enter. For he could satisfy its long- 
ing. He could tell them what they did not 
know, and so give life and warmth and heart 
to their devotions. Of all the many altars 
in Athens the most significant to him was 
this to the unknown god. For its existence 
authorised him now to say, “ whom therefore 
ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto 
you.” 
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It seems to me then, that there were 
at that time in Athens some who would 
now be called Agnostics. Whether they out- 
wardly conformed to the popular superstitions 
or no, they believed in the existence of a 
being, a power, a creative force, of whose 
nature, however, they could affirm nothing 
certainly. It was a mystery unsearchable, 
but yet it was a fact. There was something 
in them which testified to it, and they could 
not get rid of it, though they could not 
understand it. So far they were much in the 
same position as those of ourown day who call 
themselves by that name. They also allow 
that, behind all the phenomena of nature, 
there is a force of some kind, but whether 
personal or impersonal, whether conscious or 
unconscious, they can affirm nothing. Be- 
yond that they do not go. They are like 
those Athenians so far, but their conduct in 
relation to it shows not likeness but contrast. 
The old Greek called this unknown power 
God, and built altars to it and worshipped. 
But the modern Agnostic declines to worship 
what he does not know, and it may be fairly 
added, is equally indisposed to worship what 
he does know. The thing that is incompre- 


hensible, he says, we have nothing to do 
with ; it lies out of our province altogether ; 


we can have no relations to it at all. On 
the other hand, the thing that we do under- 
stand is not a proper object of worship, for it 
is a mere law of nature, and you would not 
have a man adore the law of gravitation, say, 
or the force of electricity. Thus he allows 
the existence of an unknown power, but finds 
no room for worship either of the known or 
the unknown. 

I trust that I have fairly stated his posi- 
tion, for I am most anxious to do all justice 
to a body of men who, in their own province, 
have done and are doing high and honour- 
able service to the world. It is chiefly among 
scientific inquirers that this view prevails ; 
and those students of the facts and forces of 
nature have shown, in their own field of 
work, a patience of research, and accuracy 
of observation, and loyalty to truth, which 
have justly won for them the trustful confi- 
dence of their fellow-men. To misrepresent 
their position would not only be a gross in- 
justice, it would serve no good purpose 
to make a man of straw and then knock him 
down. We are not—neither they or we are 
—mere hired advocates, holding briefs for a 
cause of which the right and wrong are 
matters of indifference to us ; but what we 
both seek is truth, and the truth can never 
be served by unfairness or misrepresentation. 





But I think I have justly stated their case, 
and now I would venture to say that those old 
Athenians acted more wisely, more like many. 
thoughted men, when they set up their altar 
to the unknown God, than their modern re- 
presentatives do, when they refuse all rever. 
ence to that power whose existence they 
do not deny. If indeed it were a mere 
force of whose character nothing could pro- 
perly be predicated, if we had no means at all 
of forming any conception of its nature, in that 
case no man of course could worship it, for 
what has no attributes can be no object of 
reverence. But our contention is that this 
power, whatever it be, is not so utterly un- 
known as some are fain to say, and that 
those wise Greeks did not go beyond the 
logic of the facts, when they called it not an 
unknown force merely, but an unknown God, 
For while we fully allow the very imperfect 
nature of the record, we yet hold most firmly 
with Paul that the “invisible things of God 
from the creation of the world areclearly seen, 
being understood by the things that are 
made ;”’ and what these created things testify 
is: 1. That they were caused by an intelli- 
gent power; 2. That that power is, in the 
large view of its working, beneficent ; and 3. 
That in the main current of its operation it 
is also righteous. 

I say then, first, that this force which lies 
behind the phenomena of nature is intelli- 
gent. I am not going to repeat the old 
argument of design, as it was called, and to 
show, in this or the other detail, that we can 
trace the plan and purpose of a skilful worker 
adjusting, so to speak, the machinery of the 
universe so as to secure the ends he had 
in view. I do not mean to say that there is 
not an essential element of truth in it, for no 
doubt there is. But I admit that it was put 
in too mechanical a way, that it represented 
the creator too much as if he were outside of 
the universe, and shaped his materials not 
without difficulties and compensations, just 
as a man might do with the wheels and 
spring and other parts of a watch ; whereas 
it is certain that this power works from within, 
as by a living or plastic force. It has been 
proved, beyond all reasonable doubt, that 
animal organisms, ¢,g. are varied and modified 
by circumstances; that they adapt themselves 
to new conditions, and develop fresh powers 
suitable to these conditions, out of which 
has risen the great modern generalisation, 
that probably all the manifold variety of 
creatures that creep, or swim, or fly, or run, 
have been thus developed from acomparatively 
small number of original types. ‘This fact, 
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and it is one which men of science are quite 
entitled to deal with, and are now almost 
unanimous in holding, if it does not shake 
our confidence in some of the illustrations 
once used to establish the existence of a de- 
signing mind, at least requires that the argu- 
ment should be somewhat differently stated. 
Yet allowing all that, it still appears to me 
clear that the force which is at work in the 
universe is intelligent, and that the mind of 
man cannot help recognising the presence of 
a kindred mind forming and guiding all 
things. In the multitude of its thoughts, e.g. 
man’s intellect has worked out a grand system 
of the laws of number and proportion, which 
he calls mathematics ; and this instrument, 
which was purely the result of his own brood- 
ing cogitations, he applies to the heavenly 
bodies, and finds that they and all their move- 
ments are strictly regulated by these same 
laws. Is it possible for him now to discern 
that fact, and doubt that there is mind, intel- 
ligence in those heavens, adjusting the sizes, 
distances, and orbits of the planets according 
to the principles of mathematical science? 
Chaos does not grow into an orderly and 
beautiful Cosmos, regulated by law which 
can be traced through all its parts, by the 
action of a blind force which knows not 


whither it is tending, and yet moves in ways 


so intelligible by us. And whatever plastic 
power there may be in nature, whatever mys- 
terious potentiality to develop higher forms 
out of those which are lower, it is admitted 
that life can only spring from previously ex- 
isting life, that no vital organism can grow 
out of dead matter; and however far back 
you carry, the creation of such organisms, 
however low in the scale of being were the 
original types of plant and animal, in the 
very humblest of them you shall find ar- 
rangements which clearly imply the presence 
of mind, the working not of a blind, but of a 
designing power. Nor is the argument weak- 
ened, but rather it is greatly strengthened, by 
the fact that this intelligent power which 
originally called them into being, gave them 
also the potentiality of developing under 
fitting conditions into still higher forms. For 
as the creatures themselves have no conscious 
Intention to change their forms, and their 
outward circumstances have clearly no ten- 
dency to produce such changes, unless the 
germ or possibility of them be already pre- 
sent, hence this quality must have been from 
the first implanted in them, therein discover- 
ing a far-reaching intelligence such as the 
Psalmist points to when he says, “ Thine 
eyes did see my substance being yet imper- 





fect ; and in thy book all my members were 
written, which in continuance were fashioned, 
while as yet there was none of them.” But 
indeed I cannot easily imagine any one of 
fair understanding looking round on all this 
wonderful and beautiful world, so manifold 
and yet compacted into so complete a unity, 
all its parts so fitted for their proper ends, and 
yet failing to find there anything but blind 
chance or unintelligent force. There is mind 
there, whatever else there is. It isa book 
that we cannot read without feeling that we 
are in contact with clear intelligence as well 
as power; and I could as soon believe that 
a great work like an Iliad, or a Hamlet, or 
Newton’s “ Principia,” or Laplace’s “ Mé- 
canique Céleste,” had been produced with- 
out brains, as I could believe that this 
orderly universe had grown without intelli- 
gence to be what it is. 

But, secondly, this power also is on the 
whole a beneficent one. It is very easy for 
one who is fain to make the shadows of his 
picture as dark, and the lights as dim as pos- 
sible, to do, as the late John Stuart Mill did, 
and draw up a black catalogue of all the ills 
that flesh is heir to—the storms, earthquakes, 
volcanic outbursts, plagues, famines, wars, 
poisonous serpents, man-eating tigers, and all 
the wreck and misery they may produce, and 
then to ask whether these, and such as these, 
betoken the presence of a beneficent power 
in the world? But such an appeal to mere 
feeling is, after all, but a kind of scream, and 
not an argument of reason. It is not denied, 
of course, that all those evils exist, and give 
rise to many sorrows, though some of them 
at least are not without counterbalancing 
advantages, and others are largely the result 
of our neglect or violation of wholesome 
law. The worst storms are often needful to 
clear the air; the worst plagues are caused by 
disregard of plain duty. Yet, after making 
due allowance for such facts, there still re- 
mains, no doubt, an amount of suffering in 
the world which is a mystery and a per- 
plexity until a higher light is shed on it than 
nature itself can give. But for all that it is 
still true that, taking into view the whole 
sweep and tenor of events, the general drift 
of them speaks, in no uncertain way, of a 
power that brings about far more good than 
evil. The storm is occasional, and on that 
very account it is apt to impress us more 
than the long stretches of calm, which are 
the bulk of our days. The fever is excep- 
tional, and how many years of health men 
have, as a rule, for the few days of sickness 
at which they fret so much. There are 
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deadly plants and animals, but there are ten 
thousand wholesome ones for one that is 
poisonous. It is utterly unfair to draw up a 
long catalogue of all the incidental and tem- 
porary evils of existence, and to make out in 
this way a grave charge against the kindly 
ordering of the universe, overlooking the 
overwhelming testimony on the other side, 
which witnesses that there is good-will in 
heaven towards men. Note the movement 
of the heavenly bodies, a very little change 
in which might work such havoc, and the 
procession of the seasons renewing the earth’s 
fruitfulness or filling her lap with abundance, 
and the noble ocean highway traversed safely 
by innumerable ships for the one that is 
wrecked now and then, and the clear ten- 
dency of natural law to give health and hap- 
piness to all who obey it, and it will not be 
possible for you to resist the conclusion that 
the main current of tendency throughout the 
universe is kindly, beneficent, and good. 
The pessimist, who is fain to make the worst 
of everything, can only do so by closing 
his eyes to the large, and fixing his gaze 
on the little, and looking at everything with 
a jaundiced prepossession of mind. For as- 
suredly that force, whatever it be, which lies 
behind all phenomena, and gave them their 
original impulse and direction, did so with 
the clear purpose of securing, not the misery, 
but the happiness of men on the whole. 
Thirdly. It is exactly the same in regard 
to the third point, viz. the righteousness 
which can be not indistinctly traced along 
the whole course of events. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold put this fairly enough when he spoke 
of a “ stream of tendency outside of us which 
was making for righteousness.” He did not 
mean that to be taken as a definition of the 
God whom he worshipped, which would be 
absurd enough ; but he laid it down as an 
ultimate fact which could be verified by 
strict scientific process, and on that founda- 
tion he was content to rest his argument. 
And he might do so with reason. It is not 
denied, of course, that here also, as in the 
former case, there are some troublesome facts 
to deal with. The problem does not stand 
exactly as Job’s friends thought it did. The 
good man is not always favoured, and the 
bad is not always rebuked, by that power 
which is “outside of us.” On the contrary, 
we are often perplexed and amazed by the 
prosperity of the wicked, and by the “‘ waters 
of a full cup which are wrung out upon the 
righteous.” Foulest crimes are often un- 
avenged; noblest heroisms are often unre- 
warded ; and the mean and commonplace 








character often gets the best of it. All that 
is true, and yet it is also true that, in the 
long course of events, we can plainly see a 
power which is not man’s power, and which 
is working for righteousness. The whole 
bearing of human history is the verification 
of this truth, Wicked empires rise only 
to be rebuked with a more terrible over- 
throw. Wicked men flourish to-day like 
the green bay-tree, yet sooner or later 
their prosperity, or that of their households, 
serves to point a moral, or adorn a fateful 
tale. Systems of wrong and oppression have 
their day of power, and the world groans under 
them ; but it is only a day, though it may be 
a long one; by-and-by the night cometh to 
them, and they vanish out of sight. The 
notion that the world is guided without regard 
to right or wrong, rests on a very narrow in- 
duction of facts, and a one-sided exaggera- 
tion of those which are taken account of. 
And on the contrary, all great and brave and 
heroic action springs from an assured con- 
viction that truth and justice shall in the 
long run win the day, and though it may 
have long to wait, its faith is always justified 
in the end. The force, whatever it be, which 
controls all events, is on the side of right. 
It is not a devil that governs the world for 
mischief; neither is it a blind chance or 
moral indifference. That is a small mind, 
with narrow vision and little grasp, which fails 
to see “ the tendency, outside of us, making 
for righteousness ;” and nothing very noble 
or inspiring will be done by one who has 
not faith to rely on the final victory of right 
over wrong. 

Let me ask you now to gather up these 
several threads and see what they come to. 
Up to this I have said nothing about God; 
I have assumed nothing but what science 
admits, and asserted nothing but what you 
can verify for yourselves. It is admitted 
even by the most pronounced Agnostic, that 
there is a force of some kind lying behind all 
the phenomena of the universe, only he as- 
serts that it is unknown and unknowable, 
and that which cannot be known in nowise 
concerns us. In opposition to this view, I 
have affirmed that this force is intelligent, 
beneficent, and righteous, and that the proof 
of this can plainly be read in the facts of 
nature ‘and current of events. It is in the 
power of each of you to verify this for your- 
selves ; it stares me broadly in the face and 
I cannot get over it. But a power which 
works with intelligence, for beneficent and 
righteous ends, what is that but a loving, per- 
sonal being, with whom we must have to do, 
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whether we will or no? I care not for hard 
definitions of what is called personality. 
They have varied in different ages of philo- 
sophic thought. But I ask you, can you 
conceive of a power like this, intelligent, 
beneficent, and righteous, except in the only 
form in which such qualities are known to 
us, as a being having more or less affinity to 
ourselves, with mental and moral attributes 
which we can partly understand, and must 
regard with reverence? This is not an un- 
known force with which we have nothing to 
do. And it is not a force like electricity or 
gravitation which we may wonder at, but 
could not dream of worshipping. It. is a 
power with which we have moral relations of 
the gravest kind, which has done good to us, 
which calls us, under sure penalties, to do 
right and eschew wrong; and I take leave 
to add that the man whose mind is not 
touched with reverence, and whose heart does 
not warm towards such a Being, lacks one of 
the noblest characters of true manhood, is less 
of aman, and less of a philosopher than those 
old Greeks who worshipped the unknown god. 

I have spoken on this subject to-day be- 
cause this line of thought abounds in . the 
current literature of the day, and has the 
sanction of names that, for other reasons, are 
justly held in honour, and because I fear 
some of our youth, if they do not exactly 
hold it for truth, yet look at it as a fair hypo- 
thesis, and without that shrinking and alarm 
which it would once have caused. It is a 
view which has been maintained by some 
able and upright men, whose great achieve- 
ments in science justly give weight to their 
opinions. Yet I wish they would remember 
that saying of Goethe’s, that science has not 
properly to do with the wy or the whence, 
but only with the how. Of course scientific 
men, like others, may have their own thoughts 
about the why and the whence ; their own 
thoughts about philosophy and religion, which 
also they are as free as others to express. 
But, at least, it should be remembered that, 
when they do speak of such things, they are 
outside their own province, and the authority 
which attaches to them there does not follow 
them into their new field. In their own do- 
main they may be masters, at whose feet we 
are ready to learn, for it goes, I trust, with- 
out saying that they are free to traverse that 
field without interference from us. Let them 
by all means search out how the world came 
to be what it is—by what processes all things 
grew into their present shapes—in what 
way the earth was fashioned and clothed and 
peopled with creatures of diverse form, and 





men of diverse speech. That is their domain, 
the great Aow of all things, and a very large 
one it is, and all honour to those who have 
occupied it so well. But the why and the 
whence belong to another province, and need 
other ways of thinking, and there even the 
masters of science may be weak as other 
men, The two provinces, indeed, border on 
each other at certain points, and it is in that 
border land, where the spiritual and the 
material touch, that this Agnostic theory 
naturally roots itself, and without avowing 
atheism is yet content to be without God, to 
have no altar, no worship, no yearning for 
the unseen that compasseth them about with 
goodness. I beseech you then, take heed, 
O young inquiring soul, and let not the 
weight of great names, or the plausibility of 
partial inquiries, unsettle your faith in God, 
and introduce into your life that hard, dry, 
cold light under which, sooner or later, its 
glory and beauty shall wither away. 

Yet I cannot stop short at this point. 
“ Whom ye ignorantly worship,” Paul said to 
the Greeks, “ Him declare I unto you.” 
Whom ye say you do not know, and there- 
fore cannot worship, Him declare I unto you. 
That you may know something about Him, 
that he is not a mere blind, unconscious 
force, doing it_ knows not what, and growing 
it knows not how,.but_an intelligent, bene- 
ficent, and righteous Being, that 1 hope has 
been made,.plain to you all. But/after, all, 
that, though it be. something gained, is not a 
point to stop at surely, if there is anything 
more to be got. And more, very much 
more, ‘there is to be got concerning that God 
who made the heavens and the earth; who 
giveth us rain from-heaven ahd fruitful, sea- 
sons, filling our hearts with food and glad- 
ness, and who will judge the world in 
righteousness by, that mahywhom He hath 
ordained, whereof He hath given us assurance 
in that He raised the Lord Jésus from the 
dead. I am not hereto spéak to“you, only 
of the God of nature, and to show you,his 
footprints andvhis kind of doings there. After 
all, if theresis some light, wholesome and 
helpful light there, there are also great and 
awful shadows that burden and _ perplex the 
soul. The mystery of suffering, and thejyet 
darker mystery of successful*wrong, aré only 
very partially cleared up by all that nature 
tells. But although reason may still find knots 
to puzzle over, which it can nowise untie, 
yet in the great gift of divine love, in the 
Man of sorrows who endured such griefs and 
wrongs, and in the victorious resurrection of 
His cause, when it seemed so hopelessly 
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crushed, which was pledged to us by His 
rising again from the dead, and which has 
gone on from age to age, winning ever new 
triumphs for righteousness and goodness and 
truth ; in these our faith receives a flood of 
wondrous light before which the shadows 
dwindle, and we are filled with peace and 
hope and gladness. Him declare we unto 
you ; not a force merely, but a loving and 
righteous friend; and while the Agnostic 
turns one side to the clear light of science, 
but the other and nobler side is freezing in 
the cold and darkness, you may have all the 
warmth of a living faith, and all, and more 
than all the light which he enjoys. Speaking 
to you as candidates for one of the noblest 
professions, I cannot imagine anything that 
would make your life more painful, and in- 
deed intolerable, than to lose hold of this 
faith in God and His cross. It would be 
utter misery to any one with a human heart 
in him, to any one who had not strangely let 
his intellect make a mere brute of him, to be 








daily conversant with suffering in the hospitat 
wards and sick-beds, whether of rich or poor, 
and to see no light on that world of pain but 
what his science gives him; and, alas! its 
light goes but a very little way. But it is 
all changed when it is looked at in the light 
of the Cross—when we see God himself bear- 
ing our pain because there is a blessing in it, 
and enduring wrong that thereby He may 
establish a nobler right, and prepare a new 
heaven and a new earth where all tears 
should be wiped from every eye. See that 
ye hold fast your confidence, then, in the 
faith which ye learned ‘at your mother’s 
knee. There is reason for it, there is in- 
spiration in it, there is peace and hope 
and comfort in it. But the faith, or rather 


the unfaith of the Agnostic, while it does not 
accord with highest reason, is alike deaden- 
ing and heartless, without reverence either 
for the known or the unknown, with no more 
regard for that which makes a cosmos than 





for that which makes a chaos. 
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II.—SPRING. 
SOFT sound of water 


—to the hearing it is as the sweetness of | 


It is so faint and so 


spring air to the scent. t a 
diffused that the exact spot whence it issues 





cannot be discerned, yet it is distinct, and 
my footsteps are slower as I listen. Yonder, 
in the corners of the mead, the atmosphere 
is full of some etherial vapour. The sunshine 
stays in the air there, as if the green hedges 
held the wind from brushing it away. Low 
and plaintive come the notes of a lapwing; 
the same notes, but tender with love. 

On this side, by the hedge, the ground is 
a little higher and dry, hung over with the 
lengthy boughs of an oak, which give some 
shade, I always feel a sense of regret when 
I see a seedling oak in the grass. The two 
green leaves—the little stem so upright and 
confident, and, though but a few inches high, 
already so completely a tree—are in them- 
selves beautiful. Power, endurance, grandeur 
are there ; you can grasp all with your hand, 
and take a ship between the finger and thumb. 
Time, that sweeps away everything, is for a 
while repelled ; the oak will grow when the 
time we know is forgotten, and when felled 
will be the mainstay and safety of a genera- 
tion in a future century. ‘That the plant 
should start among the grass, to be severed 


moving among thou- | by the scythe or crushed by cattle, is very 
sands of grass-blades ! pitiful ; I cannot help wishing that it could 
be transplanted and protected. Of the count- 
less acorns that drop in autumn not one in 4 
million is permitted to become a tree—-1 vast — 
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waste of . strength 

and beauty. From 

the bushes by the 

stile on the left 

hand, which I have 

just passed, follows 

the long whistle of a 

nightingale. His nest 

is near; he sings 

night and day. Had 

I waited on the stile, 

in a few minutes, 

becoming used to my 

presence, he would 

have made the haw- 

thorn vibrate, so 

powerful is his voice 

when heard close at 

hand. ‘There is not 

another nightingale 

along this path for 

at least a _ mile, 

though it crosses 

meadows and runs 

by hedges to all 

appearance equally 

suitable; but night- 

ingales will not pass 

their limits; they 

seem to have a 

marked-out range as 

strictly defined as the 

lines of a geological 

map. They will not 

go over to the next 

hedge—hardly into 

the field on one side of a 

favourite spot, nor a yard 

farther along the mound. 

Opposite the oak is a low fence 

of serrated green. Just projecting 
above the edge of a brook, fast- 
growing flags have thrust up their 
bayonet-tips. Beneath their stalks 

are so thick in the shallow places 
that a pike can scarcely push a way between 
them. Over the brook stand some high maple- 
trees; to their thick foliage wood-pigeons 
come. The entrance to a coomb, the widen- 
ing mouth of a valley, is beyond, with copses 
on the slopes. 

Again the plover’s notes; this time in the 
field immediately behind ; repeated, too, in 
the field on the right hand. One comes over, 
and as he flies he jerks a wing upwards and 
partly turns on his side in the air, rolling like 
avessel in a‘swell. He seems to beat the air 
sideways, as if against a wall, not downwards. 
This habit makes his course appear so un- 








On the coomb-side, 


certain; he may go there, or yonder, or in a 
third direction, more undecided than a startled 


snipe. Is there a little vanity in that wan- 
ton flight? Is there a little consciousness of 
the spring-freshened colours of his plumage, 
and pride in the dainty touch of his wings on 
the sweet wind? His love is watching his 
wayward course. He prolongs it. He has 
but a few yards to fly to reach the well-known 
feeding-ground by the brook where the grass 
is short; perhaps it has been eaten off by 
sheep. It is a straight and easy line as a 
starling would fly. The plover thinks nothing 
of a straight line; he winds first with the 
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course of the hedge, then rises aslant, utter- 
ing his cry, wheels, and returns; now this 
way, direct at me, as if his object was to dis- 
play his snowy breast; suddenly rising aslant 
again, he wheels once more, and goes right 
away from his object over above the field 
whence he came. Another moment and he 
returns ; and so to and fro, and round and 
round, till with a sidelong, unexpected sweep 
he alights by the brook. He stands a minute, 
then utters his ery, and runs a yard or so for- 
ward. In a little while a second plover 
arrives from the field behind. He toodances 
a maze in the air before he settles. Soona 
third joins them. They are visible at that 
spot because the grass is short, elsewhere 
they would be hidden. If one of these rises 
and flies to and fro almost instantly another 
follows, and then it is, indeed, a dance before 
they alight. The wheeling, maze-tracing, de- 
vious windings continue till the eye wearies 
and rests with pleasure on a passing butterfly. 
These birds have nests in the meadows ad- 
joining ; they meet here as a common feed- 
































































































































returning to his mate,at the nest. 











either here or on the wing. 

In this manner they spend their time from 
dawn through the flower-growing day till 
dusk. When the sun arises over the hill into 
the sky already blue the plovers have been 
up a long while. All the busy morning they 
go to and fro—the busy morning, when the 
wood-pigeons cannot rest in the copses on 
the coomb-side, but continually fly in and 















































ing-ground. Presently they will disperse, each | 


Half an | 
hour afterwards they will meet once more, | 


| out; when the blackbirds whistle in the 
oaks, when the bluebells gleam with purplish 
lustre. At noontide, in the dry heat, it is 
pleasant to listen to the sound of water 
moving among the thousand thousand grass. 
blades of the mead. The flower-growing 
day lengthens out beyond the sunset, and 
till the hedges are dim the lapwings do not 
cease. 

Leaving now the shade of the oak, I follow 
the path into the meadow on the right, step. 
| ping by the way over a streamlet, which dif. 
| fuses its rapid current broadcast over the sward 

till it collects again and pours into the brook. 

| This next meadow is somewhat more raised, 
| and not watered ; the grass is high and full 
| of buttereups. Before I have gone twenty 
ds a lapwing rises out in the field, rushes 





| yar 
towards me through the air, and circles round 
my head, making as if to dash at me, and 
| uttering shrill cries. Immediately another 
| comes from the mead behind the oak; then 
|a third from over the hedge, and all those 
that have been feeding by the brook, till I 
am encircled with them. ‘They wheel round, 
dive, rise aslant, cry, and wheel again, always 
close over me, till I have walked some dis- 
tance, when, one by one, they fall off, and, 
still uttering threats, retire. ‘There is a nest 
in this meadow, and, although it is, no doubt, 
a long way from the path, my presence even 
in the field, large as it is, is resented. The 


couple who imagine their possessions threat- 
ened are quickly joined by their friends, and 
there is no rest till I have left their treasures 
far behind. 













OUR SOLDIERS AND 
A SKarrative of Sarah KR 
By ELLICE 








stirred with a grateful: recognition of 
the way in which our soldiers and sailors | 
have sustained the honour of Old England | 
in the brilliant Egyptian campaign, the 
readers of Goop Worpbs may be interested | 
in the history of the rise and progress of 
what I venture to call two of the noblest 
institutions for their benefit that England 
possesses, the Portsmouth Soldiers’ Institute 
and the Sailors’ Welcome, founded by Sarah 
Robinson, popularly and most deservedly 
known as the soldiers’ friend, certainly for 
concentrated power one of the most re- 
markable women we have. The history of | 

































































SAILORS AT HOME. 


obinson’s Geork for them. 


HOPKINS. 


OW that our hearts have been so deeply | her work at Portsmouth will be the more 


opportune as it will afford us all a way, on 
a large or small scale according to our 
means, of sending a thank-offering to our 


| soldiers and sailors for the high character, 


both in conduct and courage, they have at- 
tached to our English name in the East, and 
giving them some practical proof that we 
do not only eagerly follow their movements 
on the burning sands of Egypt and then for- 
get all about them the moment they touch 
our own shores, but that the grateful heart of 
the nation cares for them, and thinks of them 
on their return. 

Perhaps I am especially in the position to 
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give this history, as I am one of the only two 
left of the original trustees of the Institute ; 
the rest, notably our never-failing helper and 
adviser, General Eardley Wilmot, having all 
“gone over to the majority,” leaving the 
Institute the memories of good men and true. 

Through all the earlier and most struggling 
stages of the enterprise I fought. by Miss 
Robinson’s side as her humble and devoted 
aide-de-camp. Indeed, it is one of my greatest 
joys and satisfactions to think that the Ports- 
mouth Institute began in my drawing-room. 
I had for some time previously known Miss 
Robinson through some private journals of 
hers that had been lent me, and had occa- 
sionally helped her with trifling’subscriptions, 
put, perhaps, most by a thorough-going 
belief in her, the inspiration of which we 
all feel. Being in Brighton one day she 
came to see me, as I was then a great invalid, 
entirely confined to the sofa. In the interest- 
ing account she gave me of her work, she 
dwelt with a sort of despair on the state of 
Portsmouth : that half of the spiritual work 
done in the army was undone there; that 
there was not a single respectable place 
opened for the soldier to escape from the 
maddening temptations ‘of a thousand gin- 
palaces and dancing-saloons. - But every one 
assured her that it was hopeless to attempt 
anything in Portsmouth. The numbers of 
soldiers and sailors passing through that 
garrison and seaport were so overwhelming, 
the local peculiarities were so great, the 
drinking interest was so strong, that anything 
started in Portsmouth was certain to fail. 
One small Institute had been started imme- 
diately after the Crimean War, by the 
Rev. Carrier Wilson, but had vanished like 
foam on the waters, leaving no trace. And 
as to starting anything ona large scale, at 
all commensurate with the wants of the place, 
the opposition would prove too strong; and 
besides, she had no funds, and where was 
she to get them ? 

It certainly did seem rather a dark look- 
out and a somewhat hopeless undertaking for 
two comparatively unknown women, both of 
them invalids. But our Christian faith en- 
abled us to realise that with God all things 
are possible. Here was the need, THERE was 
the supply. In the line of God’s will, “I 
can’t” must be a lie in the lips that repeat 
“IT believe in the Holy Ghost.” So we knelt 
down and prayed that, if it was His will, He 
would give us the means to stay this flood of 
iniquity that was sweeping away His work in 
the army, and enable us to do the right thing. 
I fear our faith was not strong enough to ask 





for more than a few hundreds, but. still it was 
the prayer of faith. The answer -to that 
prayer was £15,000. He giveth bountifully 
above what we can either ask or think, 

But let not my woridly or sceptical. reader 
think that we expected the evening clouds to 
rain gold on us, or mysterious bank-notes to 
come unasked by every post. We simply 
took Our Lord’s teaching of faith, “ Behold 
the birds of the air, your Heavenly Father 
feedeth them.” But how does He feed 
them? By incessant and untiring effort on 
their part. And we knew.that if our great 
longing was to be fed it must,be by incessant 
effort on our part, inspired, as all true and 
effective effort must be, by a calm faith in the 
result; the faithfulness which springs from 
faith, as the fruit-bearing tree springs from the 
root. 

Having prayed, the next thing was to plan 
our campaign. 

Perhaps it is hardly possible for any: one 
who knows Portsmouth as it is now to realise 
the Portsmouth of ten and twenty years ago. 
Almost the whole of our army passes through 
Portsmouth at one time and another. In 
addition to this constant influx and outflow of 
soldiers, forty thousand sailors and marines 
annually visit our great southern seaport. 
Regiments coming from abroad generally 
bring home a large sum of money, seldom 
less than £ 3,000; one regiment returning from 
Abyssinia had over £9,000 ; while the sailors 
who are paid off in Portsmouth often have 
upon their person sums from £30 to £100. 
No less than a thousand drink-shops, with 
dancing-saloons and other nefarious premises, 
battened upon this wealth, the greater part of 
which was spent in drinking and debauchery. 
Even before the soldier landed, the crimp 
and the tout found their way on board to 
tempt him to destruction. His first welcome 
to England was from the abandoned woman. 
And can it be believed that till within 
eight. years ago not one respectable place of 
resort in Portsmouth was opened for the 
soldier? From half-past three or four to 
half-past nine, now to ten o’clock, he is his 
own master, the idle man who emphatically 
“ tempts the devil.” It is not likely he will 
remain in barracks, with the whole weight of 
military discipline pressing on him, when he 
can be a free man outside. Yet if it were 
wet, he must stand in the rain, or be thrown 
with abandoned women in a drinking-shop. 
He must wander about in.the freezing dusk 
of a winter night, or find warmth and light in 
a gin-palace. 

Was it a wonder that, with this cruel 
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neglect of all the possibilities of good conduct, 
with this gross neglect towards her soldiers 
on the part of a Christian nation, the arrival 
of each troopship was marked by a “carnival 
of hell” let loose upon earth, that the bishop 
of the diocese described Portsmouth as the 
wickedest place in the world? The drunken 
man is always the comic cut in the terrible 
book of life, and an old soldier who knew 
Portsmouth well in those days, described to 
me how he had constantly seen men, in a 
hopeless state of muddled intoxication, climb 
the trees in Elm Grove under the delusion 
that they were going upstairs to bed, and on 
flinging their weary limbs on the imaginary 
couch come crashing down through the 
branches on the heads of unwary passers-by. 
And though ten years ago Portsmouth was 
already passing out of its darkest phases, the 
national reproach remained, that there was 
no respectable place of resort opened for the 
soldier. 

It was not much that I could do, stretched 
upon my sick-bed, to help the brave woman 
who resolved to go up single-handed in the 
strength of the Redeemer against this appal- 
ling state of things ; but the first step was evi- 
dently to make her work more known to the 
public. She was already well known in the 


army, her lectures being regularly reported 
in the military blue book ; but from her very 
devotion to her work among soldiers she was 


but little known to the public outside. My 
part in the enterprise was, therefore, to write 
a little narrative of her labours, to which we 
gave the appropriate title of “ Active Ser- 
vice,” * to secure a wide circulation, and 
help in sending circulars all over England ; 
while her part was to get some leading mili- 
tary men to form a provisional committee, to 
gain over the military authorities at Ports- 
mouth to the scheme, and if possible obtain a 
site from Government, all available ground 
being in their hands. 

All went smoothly. Sir Arthur Lawrence, 
General Eardley Wilmot, and a few other 
well-known military men, cordially consented 
to form the Provisional Committee. Lord 
Cardwell, then Secretary of State for War, 
who knew and appreciated Miss Robinson’s 
work in the army, gave a splendid site; 
one lady contributed £100, though most of 
the money came in with much toil, in five 
pounds and one pounds; our plans were out. 

As all opposition on religious grounds, 
springing from a fear of proselytizing tenden- 
cies, has long become a thing of the past, it 
is unnecessary to enter into the causes which 

* “ Active Service.” 22nd edition. Price rs. (Hatchards.) 





led to the withdrawal of the site unless we 
would exclude the Bible. To this condition 
we could not consent. The site was accord. 
ingly withdrawn; our plans were so much 
waste paper. It was more than doubtful 
whether any other site could be found which 
was not in the hands of Government, limited 
as we were to the immediate vicinity of the 
barracks, and the whole enterprise seemed 
to be at an end. 

But Sarah Robinson’s definition of a diffi- 
culty is, “something to be overcome.” She 
seems compounded of the grand old He. 
brew words which she has chosen for the 
motto of her Institute, ‘The Lord is good, 
a stronghold in the day of trouble, and He 
knoweth those that trust in Him.” Never 
for a moment did her faith waver. We had 
“trusted in God,” and the Portsmouth Insti- 
tute was to be. 

During those months when Sarah Robin- 
son was walking about Portsmouth asking 
God to give her a “house and garden for 
our men,” till, as she said, she knew every 
foot of the ground, and that prayer had gone 
up from every street, she came again and 
again to look longingly at the great deso- 
late, rambling, old empty hotel opposite 
the Post Office. ‘This house was once the 
old Fountain Hotel mentioned in Marryat’s 
novels as the resort of wild young naval 
officers of former generations. It stands in 
High Street, in the very heart of the garrison, 
and has a frontage of eighty-two feet. Here 
in former days was dispensed that famous 
drugged “Fountain punch,” specially con- 
cocted for naval and military men, a small 
glass of which was sufficient to make a man 
“talk fustian with his own shadow;” and 
leading out of the bar, was a secret staircase 
built in the thickness of the wall, by which 
men could escape either to the cellars or to 
the roof from the pressgang, or the provost, 
in those good old times. 

This ancient inn, with its old-fashioned 
stable-yard and tap behind it, was still in the 
market. More and more Miss Robinson be 
came convinced that this was the right place ; 
and at length she paid £100 as earnest of 
the purchase-money, and took possession on 
December 31st, 1873. 

The new scheme would involve £6,000 
instead of £4,000, but, nothing daunted, we 
set to work: Miss Robinson lectured to 
crowded audiences in the north; “ Active 
Service” ran through seven or eight editions; 
circulars flew all over the country. England 
liked us none the less for having stuck to 
our principles, and adhered to the liberty of 
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reading the Scriptures which is burned in 
letters of fire and blood into her history. 
The money came steadily pouring in. The 
old house was practically rebuilt, the old 
stabling cleared away, and a garden formed. 
And in September, 1874, we had the satis- 
faction of seeing it opened as the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Institute, on a scale commen- 
surate with the wants of the garrison. 

From the time of the opening of the 
Institute my active connection with Miss 
Robinson in a great measure ceased, as I 
knew her indomitable strength of character 
was amply sufficient to meet the difficulties 
that remained, and my help was needed 
elsewhere. 

“Tf thou hast a bundle of thorns in thy 
lot,” says dear old Bishop Jeremy Taylor, 
“at least thou need’st not insist on sitting 
down on them.” Alas! Sarah Robinson 
had no choice. Her position at Portsmouth 
was all thorns. Objectionable property on 
all sides, overlooking the garden, threat- 
ened the very usefulness of the Institute. 
The drinking interest, finding its sacred 
vested rights for the first time seriously 
menaced on a large scale, was furious. The 


trade of the town was being endangered. 
The local papers poured abuse upon her. 


She was sneered at as “this Mars-smitten 
old maid;” she was contemned as that 
“general cadger;” she was defied as that 
“oratorical gladiator” she was denounced 
as “this paid calumniator,” with a strength 
and versatility of epithet almost unequalled 
in the most rancorous of American papers. 
“Oh, that kind of thing is first-rate, it adver- 
tises us free of cost,” was Miss Robinson’s 
dry remark. On one occasion the municipal 
authorities were apprehensive of a serious 
riot. It was announced that she was to be 
publicly burned in effigy ; the soldiers vowed 
that they would pour out of barracks and 
attack the mob. Prompt measures were 
taken ; a body of cavalry was posted to dis- 
perse the rioters ; the soldiers were confined 
to barracks; and only the first part of the 
programme was carried out. A man dressed 
up to impersonate Miss Robinson was 
mounted on a scraggy pony, and solemnly 
marched round to the neighbouring public- 
houses, with the announcement that Miss 
Robinson had called to know whether it 
was a respectable house, receiving so many 
libations of beer from unimpeachable land- 
lords, that, if the melancholy truth must be 
told, the pseudo Miss Robinson tumbled off 
her sorry steed dead drunk, and ended the 
day in the lock-up ! 





But through ill report and good report, 
Sarah Robinson held on her steady way. 
House after house came into her hands in 
most singular and unexpected ways; the 
large hall to the Institute was built, seating 
goo, where the farewell and welcoming en- 
tertainments are given to our troops. One 
by one the officers’ quarters, contributing a 
rental of £180 to the Institute funds; the 
Sailor Boys’ Room, for the use of the lads of 
the training-ship when on store; and an 
additional house at the side of the In- 
stitute, greatly enlarging the original pre- 
mises, were added, till at length it occupies 
the same extent of ground as the site which 
was withdrawn, when Miss Robinson refused 
to exclude the Bible from her Sailors’ Home. 

It is curious and interesting to notice how 
the Christian faith, which has been so often 
attacked and given out as effete and dead, 
seems to have the power of acquiring the 
very ground on which her enemies have 
fought an apparently triumphant battle against 
her. Voltaire’s House is now used by the 
Geneva Bible Society as a repository for 
Bibles. Our own Bible Society’s house in 
Earl Street, Blackfriars, stands on the site 
where, in 1378, the council met to forbid 
Wycliffe circulating portions of Holy Scrip- 
ture, and where he uttered those memorable 
words, “‘ The truth shall prevail”; and the 
Religious Tract Society’s premises are built 
on the spot where Bibles were publicly burnt 
at Paul’s Cross. It is a satisfaction to think 
that the Portsmouth Soldiers’ Institute stands 
on the site of no less than six disreputable 
houses, and the strongholds of Satan have 
now become a stronghold for God, Truly 
the Institute, begun in faith, with no means 
or influence, but in “ the invincible weakness 
of the divine,” is itself a striking illustration 
of its own motto: “The Lord is good, a 
stronghold in the time of trouble, and He 
knoweth them that trust in Him.” 

Let me now try to describe this remark- 
able Institution, the result of such indomit- 
able faith and perseverance, more in detail. 
Mounting the front-door steps one passes 
into the entrance hall, handsomely fitted up 
as an open bar, supplying varied refreshments 
at moderate prices, no intoxicants being 
allowed on the premises. Facing the bar 
are the two reception-rooms for non-com- 
missioned officers and for privates, where a 
man can bring his mother or his sweetheart, 
or a party of friends, to enjoy a social meal 
or tosit and chat overacup of coffee. Before 
the Institute was opened there was no re- 
spectable place to which a soldier could bring 
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his relations or friends; and many a poor 
woman visiting Portsmouth to see a soldier 
son or brother has returned by the next train, 
tired and dispirited, after a cheerless inter- 
view in the street or the railway waiting- 
room. These reception-rooms are often in- 
conveniently crowded, and more space is 
greatly needed. On the other side is the 
coffee and smoking room, and opening from 
them the two well-fitted billiard-rooms, 
one of which opens on the garden. These 
rooms are self-supporting, not one penny 
of the Institute funds has ever been spent in 
any game, the small charge to the billiard- 
players paying for all. It need not be 
said that no gambling is allowed, nor even 
attempted, while these rooms are useful in 
attracting many who would not otherwise 
care to come. One soldier was brought to 
my notice, who at first only came in for a 
game of billiards, but was then induced to 
go to the temperance meeting, and is now a 
regular attendant at the Bible class; and he 
was only one out of many others who could 
give the same testimony. 

Passing now the manager’s room at the 
foot of the wide old-fashioned staircase, and 
the side door imscribed “ Miss Robinson’s 
apartments,” we ascend to the reading-room, 
little altered since it was the chief public 
room of the old Fountain Hotel, large and 
handsome, panelled in dark wood, and 
furnished with lounges, comfortable seats and 
well-supplied reading and writing-tables. This 
room is a favourite resort, and really needs to 
be twice as large for the accommodation of 
the men who flock to itevery evening. You 
look rather doubtfully at the thick carpet 
which covers the floor of this room as well 
as the stairs, until informed that it was Miss 
Robinson’s gift, and that it adds wonderfully 
to the quiet and comfort of the house ; but 
if inclined to say, as one crusty old gentleman 
did, “Too good for soldiers; nasty, dirty 
fellows !” I venture to advise you not to let 
her overhear you. 

Next to the reading-room is the large 
work-room, and varied indeed is the work 
done here. At nine every morning, family 
prayers are conducted in this room, persons 
lodging in the Institute being allowed to 
join the household if they please. Then for 
the next three hours garments are cut out, 
and the room is opened for soldiers’ and sailors’ 
wives to come for needlework. These poor 
souls have often a hard time of it with their 
little ones ; anything that enables them to 
earn an honest penny is an untold boon to 
them ; and I would venture to remind ladies 





that they cannot do them a greater service 
than by sending orders for under-linen to be 
hand-made at the Institute; the work js 
beautifully done, from 3,000 to 4,000 gar. 
ments being made up yearly. In the case of 
women married “ without leave,” not borne 
on the strength of a regiment, this employ. 
ment and other kindly help given to them is 
frequently all that stands between them and 
starvation—or degradation. In the work-room 
are prepared the thousands of book-packets 
continually going out ; here the night-school 
is held ; here the business of the Savings Bank, 
the lending library of 600 volumes, and the 
Temperance committee is transacted ; and 
here on Sundays the tables are set out for 
the men who have attended Miss Robinson’s 
class to take tea with the Institute ladies, 

Above Miss Robinson’s apartments is the 
Bible-class room, a large pleasant room 
always open to the men, its ‘three windows 
looking down on the garden and over the sea. 
It has a good American organ and is well 
supplied with Bibles, hymn-books and reli- 
gious books on Sunday. A Bible-class is 
held on week-evenings and on Sunday after- 
noons, and many have felt this to be the 
happiest room in the house, and the one the 
men’s hearts turn to most abroad, as is often 
shown by their letters home. On Friday 
evening the Bible-class is conducted by the 
Rev. F, C. Edghill, principal chaplain of the 
Forces at Portsmouth, a kind friend to the 
Institute in many ways, who bears hearty 
testimony to its usefulness and efficiency, and 
the help it renders to his-own work there. 

A floor above, there are the baths and the 
sleeping-quarters for single men and for fami- 
lies ; seventy beds in all, clean and inviting. 

The Institute is now thoroughly recognised 
by the authorities. The Duke of Cambridge 
has three times visited it, and expressed his 
entire satisfaction with the whole work. On 
the last occasion H.R.H. was accompanied 
by the Prince of Wales and Lord Wolseley. 
The heir-apparent sent for Miss Robinson 
to express personally his congratulations on 
the work so successfully accomplished. 

From the first the Institute has been 
opened to sailors as well as soldiers, and 
much used by them. But as it is a mile from 
the dockyard-gates—a mile beset the whole 
way with public-houses and temptations of 
all kinds, through which poor Jack Tar had 
to “run the gauntlet”—Sarah Robinson felt 
that the work was only half done till she had 
provided him with a nearer refuge, without 
the temptation of drink. 





Finding that no one else was willing to 
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stir in the matter, she opened, at her own 
expense, a small Sailors’ Welcome near Com- 
mon Hard; but she soon found that any- 
thing on a small scale did not answer where 
the demand was so enormous. Having to 
tum away some hundred men a night for 
want of beds, she found, only produced dis- 
content and dissatisfaction. But not an inch 
of ground was to be had for a larger attempt. 
Every available site was instantly bought up 
in the drinking interest. Gentlemen con- 
nected with the “‘ Missions to Seamen,” who 
were intending to build a small place, and 
had even obtained a site from the Admiralty, 
relinquished the scheme in consequence of 
determined opposition from the people in 
that neighbourhood, who found “ their craft 
was in danger.” 

One day Miss Robinson received a visit 
from two sisters, who informed her that they 
were about to sell a large warehouse near the 
dockyard-gates. Their father, who built it, 
was a godly man, and he had opened it by a 
tea, given in connection with some Sunday- 
schools ; they would therefore like the build- 
ing used for some good purpose, and it 
occurred to them to offer it for sale to Miss 
Robinson before putting it into the market. 

No one can more utterly contemn than 
Sarah Robinson what is called “living upon 
faith,” which consists with some charitable 
undertakings in going into debt with butchers 
and bakers and small tradesmen in want of their 
money. “ You call it going on faith, I call it 
going on tick,” said an outspoken clergyman. 
But in some great emergency she would hold 
to venturing boldly upon God, trusting He 
will enable us to meet our obligations. This 
site once lost could probably never be re- 
gained. Such an opportunity might not 
come again in a hundred years. She accord- 
ingly borrowed the first £3,000 of a building 
society, £4,000 more was spent in building 
and alterations, and in 1879 the splendid 
“Sailors’ Welcome” was opened, making 
up one hundred and fifty beds, with its 
General Refreshment-room and well-appointed 
bar, terminating in large glass doors, beyond 
which only sailors and soldiers are allowed 
to pass into a fine reading-room, seventy 
feet long, of which they are very proud, 
abounding with rocking-chairs, for which 
Jack has a professional liking, and at one 
end a good billiard-table. Beyond is the 
class-room, where night schools, temperance 
Meetings, and Bible classes are held and family 
Prayers conducted, which the men are invited 
to jon and take part in, many a simple 
Prayer being offered up to the God who has 





kept them “in peril on the sea.” At the 
left of the reading-rooms are the large lava- 
tories. Neither sailors or soldiers are of the 
blacksmith’s opinion, who said, “I can’t 
abear washin’, it lowers a man’s self-respect.” 
These lavatories are much appreciated, one 
man recounting the irresistible argument 
used by a comrade who brought him in, 
“He told me I could wash all day if I 
liked, and all for nothing.” Adjoining is the 
locker-room, where are two hundred lockers 
with patent keys, for men’s “ shore-going 
clothes,” and with well-cushioned benches 
for a quiet sleep in the day, often enjoyed by 
men who come in from night duty. 

The beds are mostly separate “ cabins,” 
as the cubicles are called, each bearing a 
distinctive name given by the donor, the 
gift of £12 entitling any one to “found” a 
cabin. Here the Cot “Commodore Good- 
enough” keeps alive a noble memory. 
“Little Nellie” was given in remembrance 
of adear child. The “ Bellerophon Cot,” or, as 
Jack persists in calling it, Billy Rough ’un, 
is named after a favourite ship. Many bear 
their motto, like a cot in the Sailors’ Rest at 
Plymouth, the gift of working-men, which 
bears the touching words, ‘“‘ We pray for you,” 
reminding Jack of the unknown hearts who 
plead for him on shore. One cot bears the 
name of Harry Sandham, in memory of a 
dear orphan lad, who went down in the 
Eurydice, and was almost like a son at the 
Institute, the little keepsakes the ladies had 
given him being brought back to them, 
soaked with sea-water, from “the vast and 
wandering grave,” that suddenly closed upon 
him that Sunday on which they were gladly 
anticipating his return. 


“ A better Welcome Home he gained, 
Than aught our love could give, 
For this dear lad had learned to die, 
In learning how to live.” 

Perhaps the need of the younger Institute 
is almost greater than of the older one, whose 
scion it is. . If the soldier out of barracks is 
“ for a prey,” far more is the sailor on shore. 
A soldier may have no money, but a sailor is 
known not to come on shore unless he is 
“ flush of cash.” In paying the men off, the 
offer is made to transmit the money wher- 
ever they like—at least a notice is put up to 
that effect—but Jack too often likes to roll 
it between his own finger and thumb. If he 
has it about him the only thing is to run for it. 
Once let him be decoyed into a drink-shop, 
he is but too often drugged and robbed. 
But Jack knows his true friends, and often 


| at the persuasion of the manager, or of 
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Miss R (the “ Sailors’ Welcome ” lady), 
he will intrust his money to them. One 
such, after some coaxing, reluctantly undid 
his garter and produced £5 stowed away in 
this unique privy purse. He and his wife 
called a few days later to thank Miss R 

for having got possession of it: “I should 
have lost every penny, miss, if you hadn’t.” 
Accordingly the first thing Jack does when 
he gets ashore is to doff the fleece that marks 
him out for the wolves and get into plain 
clothes. Not knowing this singular feature 
of the case, people misjudge sailors, and say 
they see plenty of sailors in the public- 
houses, but seldom one in a place of worship 
or a temperance meeting, the fact being they 
are there in plain clothes. 

The “ Sailors’ Welcome” is already more 
than self-supporting, clearing last year £ 300 ; 
there being this difference between a Sailors’ 
and Soldiers’ Institute—that sailors both 
board and sleep at their Institute, and, there- 
fore, it can be made self-paying, while soldiers, 
having their barracks, do neither, The 
“ Sailors’ Welcome ” will, therefore, ulti- 
mately pay its way and support its own 
mission work, as soon as it can be cleared 
from debt. 

By unparalleled effort the debt has been 
reduced to £2,000. Miss Robinson herself 


has.given £1,000, and we trust our readers 
will enable her quickly to pay off the remain- 


ing sum. One of the Institute ladies has 
been found admirably fitted to take the 
management of the work in connection with 
it. The two buildings, though a mile apart, 
are connected by telephone, and Miss Robin- 
son really superintends both from her own 
room—to which she is now confined by an 
increase of her spinal affection—greatly, we 
trust, to the prolonging of her valuable life, 
as she can no longer aggravate her complaint 
by incessant travelling about to raise funds. 
The brilliant success of both Institutes is 
doubtless in a measure due to the sensible 
methods Miss Robinson adopted. She says: 


“‘T have long felt that the way to succeed with 
either a soldiers’ or sailors’ home is to act upon the 
principle of ‘no compulsion.’ Persons interested in 
the sailor’s welfare have learned many lessons since 
the first attempt at “SarLors’ HomEs’”’ with their 
stringent rules. Jack felt his liberty too high a price 
to pay for being taken care of, and still clung to his 
dirty disreputable lodging. 


*** Lodgins, of coorse, for I never could stand 
Them Sailors’ Homes, for a man’s a man; 
And a bell for dinner and a bell for tay, 

And a bell to sing and a bell to pray, 

And a bell for this and a bell for that, 

And “‘ Wipe your feet upon the mat;”’ 

And the rules hung up, and fined if you’re late, 
And a chap like 2 bobby shuttin’ the gate; 





—_—.. 
It isn raisonable, it isn, 

They calls it a Home, I calls it a prison. 

Let a man f° wherever*he chooses, 

Ould mawther Higgins’ the house I uses,” 


‘¢ Within reasonable limits let the men do as th 
like, not what you think they ought to like ; hang y 
no rules as to language, &c., leave all that to the 
men’s own good sense and good feeling; the more 
you trust them the more worthy of trust they will 
prove ; these men have quite enough of rule and super. 
vision on shipboard and in barracks, let the atmo. 
sphere of their Home be one of liberty. If you cannot 
trust them, you are unsuited to work among theni,” 


It is impossible in the space of one article 
to give any adequate idea of the mass of 
work accomplished in connection with these 
two Institutes by Miss Robinson and her 
band of trained and devoted lady-workers 
who live at their own expense in the 
Institute. Every troopship is boarded both 
going out and coming in. Instead of the 
old miserable emissaries of Satan, Christian 
ladies, with bright, pleasant faces and some 
little memento—to the troops returning from 
Egypt a map of their campaign, eagerly 
accepted, with a few earnest words from a com- 
rade on the back of it—welcome the soldier 
home and make him feel that he is loved and 
respected. A coffee-shed, erected by Miss 
Robinson on the jetty at a cost of £80, 
supplies them with hot coffee and bread-and- 
butter when they land. The women and 
children, too, are cared for at these times. 
Formerly they had been without either food 
or shelter on the night of arrival, and even for 
those who had a little money no respectable 
lodging was available. The troopship season 
includes all the winter months, and women 
might have been seen on the unsheltered 
jetty shivering in the muslins they had wom 
in India. All this has been changed since 
the establishment of the Institute, and although 
untiring effort is still needed, it is gladden- 
ing to know that the hardships of these 
poor people are not now greater at Ports- 
mouth than in ary other garrison. 

Going out, the men are supplied with 
books and papers. One of Miss Robinson's 
little books, “‘Good-Bye,” has gone through 
all the campaigns of the last few years, being 
much prized. One copy was sent back to 
her, a few weeks ago, with a bullet-hole 
through it where the shot passed through 
its owner’s pouch and grazed his side. 
An officer was found dead on the battle-field 
with a copy of Miss Robinson’s little book, 
“ The Victory,” clasped in his hand. _ 

Temperance, as may be supposed, flourishes 
vigorously at the Institute, the average yearly 
number of signatures to the pledge being 
over a thousand. Few things are more It 
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markable than the contrast between soldiers 
past and present in this respect. Although 
drunkenness is still the curse of our army as 
of our nation, our men do not now glory in 
their shame, and one out of every ten abstains, 

Nearly all the men who had joined the 
Institute Temperance Society proved faithful 
during the Egyptian campaign, despite the 
torments of thirst suffered and the bad 
water. One Marine told me that, in the 
descent on the Canal, he was in action from 
four o’clock on Sunday afternoon to ten 
o'clock on Monday morning without a drop 
of water or a morsel of food passing his lips. 
On landing, the first object that met him 
was a comrade offering him a bottle of rum. 
It was a moment of agonising temptation, 
but he dashed it away from him, and soon 
after found some water. As the native spirit 
is graphically described by a soldier as 
“enough to poison a dead horse, let alone 
the living jackass who pours it down his 
throat,” he might have paid dearly but for 
that heroic resistance. 

Soldiers’ letters seldom afford much matter 
for quotation; but here is an interesting 
glimpse of our troops from a gunner :— 


“,... Your letter was travelling about a long 
time before it came to hand. All our men that used 
to visit the Institute soon found out I had received 
one, and came rushing to me asking about every one 
in one breath, so I read the letter to the whole of 
them. . . . I am very pleased to inform you that all 
our men have remained faithful to their pledge up to 
the present time, and I feel sure that they will so re- 
main until they return to Old England again. We 
can bear the fatigue and heat quite equal to those 
that drink, and I am happy to say that the whole of 
us are enjoying the best of health, while a great many 
of those that are drinking are suffering from dysentery 
and low fever, but we all seem as fresh as larks, no 
burning throats and aching heads and craving for 
drink, but always ready and fresh to perform any 
duty we are called upon to do. We started from 
Ismailia on the 9th of September, and marched 
during the night over very bad ground and encamped 
near the Canal, but the water was very dirty and bad, 
so we had to boil it before we could drink. We 
started again on Sunday afternoon and marched to 
Tel-el-Mahouta, and this was the longest and most 
trying march we had; there was several Infantr 
Regiments and Batteries of Artillery marching with 
us, and the poor fellows were falling out and almost 
crying for water; we had scarcely enough for our- 
selves in our water cart, but we let them have a share 
ofit. One officer of the Highland Brigade asked for 
some, we gave him about half-a-pint, he only just 
wetted his lipswith it andran and gave the remainder 
to one of his privates who was almost fainting for a 
drop. We halted about 9 o’clock at night all very 
tired, and marched at 4 the next morning to Kas- 
sassin, a very short march, Here we saw T——, of 
the R.M.A. As soon as our Battery got in he came 
in search of us and gave us all the latest news from 
the Institute, he was very pleased to find we had re- 
mained faithful; he was there to bid us goad-bye 
when we struck camp on Tuesday night to march to 
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the front. Never shall I forget that night. At the 
setting sun, by the sound of the bugle all the tents 
fell at the same moment, which looked very pretty. 
One moment a sheet of white canvas, the next all 
blank. We then moved off very slowly and bivouacked 
on the brow of a hill till one o’clock in the night; 
then we moved on slowly during the remainder of 
the night until within afew yards of the enemy’s works, 
about 4.40, and had only just halted, when three 
rifles went crack just before us, the next moment it 
was one mass of flame and flashes in our front, and 
the enemy’s bullets falling around us as thick as hail. 
Gunner’ M—— was at the gun with me, and he just 
said, ‘ Never mind, not our will but God’s will be 
done,’ then our Battery advanced, and I was sent 
back to the waggons. A bullet came not an inch from 
me and another gunner, but he only remarked, ‘ This 
is rather warm, L——-;’ then we heard our Infantry 
shouting ; they had taken the first stronghold, and 
we all made a rush into the field among dead and 
dying. I came across a poor Highlander and asked 
was he much hurt, he said only a bullet had gone 
through the thick part of his leg and broke the bone, 
‘but never mind, boys, put my blanket under my 
head and give me a drink of water and go along, you 
will achieve a glorious victory.’ I felt proud of being 
an Englishman, to see how bravely our men suffered 
without a murmur, while the natives was lying about 
us shrieking and crying for mercy, which was gene- 
rally shown them. . . . Not one man in our Battery 
was hurt. I always think of you all on Sunday 
afternoons about the time you hold your Bible Class, 
and know you are praying for us then.... We 
hope soon to be in Old England again now... .” 


Picture that vast mass of men marching in 
dead silence, their very footfalls muffled by 
the soft desert sand, marching, shoulder 
touching shoulder, in the pitch darkness, 
with the order to keep straight for a certain 
star that burned before them all the way ; 
and must not our hearts bow in thankfulness 
that many of them, through Sarah Robinson’s 
influence, knew the leading of another Star 
—the Bright and Morning Star—which for 
some of them in a few hours was to lead up 
to their eternal day? 

And when we remember that the whole of 
the great work which has brought the whole 
army more or less under her influence has 
been done with confirmed spinal complaint, 
always in pain, often in agony; that though 
she can no longer leave her room except 
to be carried down among her soldiers 
for the Bible class and the Sunday even- 
ing address, yet that every part of the 
work, from the directing of her lady-workers 
down to the packets of sweets to be given 
to the children, passes under her eye and 
hand, and her presence is felt everywhere 
—I do not think I run much fear of 
contradiction when I say that I know nothing 
more touching in the annals of Christian 
heroism, nothing that makes one more 
realise a divine Power and Presence in 
our poor darkened humanity, nothing that 
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more “feeds the high tradition of the 
world.” 


Surely we shall not refuse her and our 


soldiers and sailors a thank-offering—she who 
has fought so bravely for them, and they who 
have fought so bravely for us? Let each of us 
choose some one thing to do for her and 
them; help in funds, that in her great 
national work she may be rid of debt and 
anxiety ; help in some line of service sug- 





gested ; help in prayer. It makes somethin 
rise in one’s throat when she pleads that, 
having so increased her spinal complaint by 
travelling about to raise funds that now she 
cannot move without pain, she would esteem 
such help a personal kindness to herself, 

I feel sure, after such heroic service done 
to the nation through its soldiers and sailors, 
she will not appeal for this “‘ personal kind- 
ness ” in vain. 








H?? a man the power of reducing him- 
self to the size of less than the one- 
thousandth part of an inch, and should he, 
while of this microscopic stature, convey 
himself through the coats of a living artery, 
how strange the sight that would meet his 
eye! All round him he would see a 
rapidly flowing stream of clear transparent 
fluid, in which many solid and well-defined 
bodies were being whirled along. These are 
the smooth straw-coloured elastic discs which 
act simply as mechanical carriers of oxygen 
and jostle through their brief existence with- 
out any claim to a higher function than that 
of the baker’s cart, which carries round the 
necessaries of life, and is valuable not for 
itself, but for its burden. Here and there, 
however, on the outskirts of the throng, our 
infinitesimal spectator would perceive bodies 
of a very different character. Gelatinous in 
consistence, and irregular in shape, capable 
of pushing out long prehensile tentacles with 
which to envelop its food and draw it into 
its interior, this creature would appear from 
his point of view as a polyp of gigantic pro- 
portions and formidable aspect. No differen- 
tiated organs are to be seen in it, save a 
dark mass of pigment in its centre, which 
may represent some rudimentary visual or 
auditory apparatus. Digestion is its strong 
point, for it has the power of seizing upon 
any oily particle which may drift in its direc- 
tion, and of introducing it into its interior by 
the simple method of surrounding it without 
any preliminary ceremony of swallowing. 
Small hope for our poor little mite of humanity 
should one of these floating stomachs succeed 
in seizing him in its embrace. They are slow 
and ungainly in their motions, however, and 
drift glutinously along, clinging to the edges 
of the stream, and occasionally impaling 
themselves upon the projecting angle when 
the artery divides into two branches. Now 
and again they protrude an excrescence 
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which gradually separates itself by a constric- 
tion at the base, and hurries away into the 
blood stream as an independent organism. 
These creatures are the leucocytes, or 
white corpuscles, and in spite of their being 
very much less numerous than the carriers of 
oxygen, there are still several millions of 
them within the healthy human body. In 
certain diseased conditions they multiply 
enormously until they outnumber the straw- 
coloured discs. When removed and placed 
upon a surface kept at the same temperature 
as that to which they have been accustomed, 
they are capable of carrying on an indepen- 
dent existence for some time. They have 
indeed a prototype, wandering at large, from 
which they are hardly recognisable, viz. : the 
tiny amoeba which may be washed from damp 
moss and detected under the microscope. 
This then is the only creature possessing 
the attributes commonly associated with life, 
which is found in healthy human blood ; but 
in diseased conditions numerous others 
appear, differing from each other as widely 
as the flounder does from the eel, and pre- 
senting an even greater contrast in the effects 
which they produce. The existence of these 
little organisms, which lie upon the debate- 
able ground between the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, may have been suspected by our 
forefathers; but it is only in the last few 
years that their presence has been clearly 
demonstrated, and their relation to disease 
duly appreciated. I propose to glance at 
some of the work done of late in this direc- 
tion—work which has opened up a romance 
world of living creatures so minute as to be 
hardly detected by our highest lenses, yet 
many of them endowed with such fearful 
properties that the savage tiger or veno- 
mous cobra have not inflicted one fiftieth 
part of the damage upon the human race. 
There is a disease named seven days’ fever, 
which, though rare in Britain, is not uncom- 
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mon in the Emerald Isle, as well as in 
Russia, India, and other places where the 
fare of the lower orders is exceptionally poor 
and scanty. Let us go to the bedside of 
some poor fellow suffering from this com- 
plaint, and having once more assumed our 
microscopic proportions, let us inspect per- 
sonally the condition of his circulation. We 
see again the transparent serum, the busy 
yellow discs, the languid omniverous pieces 
of jelly; but what is this? Writhing their 
way among the legitimate corpuscles there 
are countless creatures, thin and long, with 
snake-like body and spiral motion. They 
are the spirilla of relapsing fever, discovered 
by Obermeier in 1872. Where have they 
come from, and why are they here? Ah, 
that is the question to which science is even 
now striving to give a definite answer. They 
were not in the blood before, but they are 
there now in all their grim obtrusive reality, 
and the fever was coincident with their ap- 
pearance. In a week they die, and the fever 
passes away ; but as Dr. Haydenreich, of St. 
Petersburg, has pointed out, they leave their 
young behind them, which take seven days 
tomature. After this short respite, then the 
patient is once again prostrated by a fresh 
brood, which in turn gives rise to another ; 
and so the horrible process goes on until 
either the race dies away, or their victim is 
exhausted. 

It was not a human ailment, but one com- 
mon among cattle, which first drew the atten- 
tion of the scientific world to the terrible 
power possessed by these tiny organisms. 
Splenic fever, since identified as one of the 
plagues of Egypt, has long been a bugbear 
of Continental farmers. ‘The extreme viru- 
lence and infectiousness of this disease had 
often invited speculation, but it was not 
until about the year 1850 that Dr. Devaine 
discovered a very minute rod-like creature in 
the blood of the afflicted animals, which he 
conjectured to be the true cause of the 
disease, though he did not see his way to 
demonstrating the fact. 

A young German, Koch, of Woolstein, a 
name which he has written for ever across 
the annals of medicine, took up the broken 
thread of Devaine’s researches, and suc- 
ceeded in proving what his French rival had 
surmised. Starting upon the supposition 
that these little creatures were not necessarily 
confined to the blood, but would live and 
multiply in any medium which was nutritious 
and warm, he made a suitable animal infu- 
sion, and introduced a small quantity of 


infected blood. In a few days the fluid | 





which had been clear became turbid, and he 
found it to be swarming with’ countless 
millions of the Bacillus anthracis, as the 
organism is named, all derived apparently 
from the few which chanced to be in the 
original drop of blood. By taking a little of 
this fluid and introducing it into a second 
bowl of the cultivating medium he produced 
a second generation, and from that a third, 
each as virulent as the first. A drop injected 
into an animal brought on all the charac- 
teristic and deadly symptoms of splenic fever. 
In the course of these researches, Koch found 
that the organism appeared in three forms, 
as rods, as round spores, and as long branch- 
ing filaments ; and he made the extremely 
important discovery that while in the two 
former cases they were extremely poisonous, 
in the form of filaments they became abso- 
lutely innocuous. The first great step was 
won when Koch found himself able to culti- 
vate the infection, as he might grow monks- 
hood or any vegetable poison in the soil of 
his back garden. 

This advantage was quickly followed up. 
If the young German had found the breach, 
there were many ready to rush into it. In 
England, Klein demonstrated the existence 
of an organism in the disease known as pig- 
typhoid, and succeeded in cultivating it 
apart from the body. In France, Toussaint, 
of Toulouse, extracted the cause of the epi- 
demic among fowls, called “ fowl-cholera,” 
and bred it in an animal infusion. The 
time was evidently approaching when these 
countless myriads, who had maintained their 
independence so long, should at last be forced 
to acknowledge man as the lord of creation. 

It was at this crisis that the great Pasteur 
brought his gigantic intellect to bear upon 
the subject. By his investigations on the 
parasites of silkworms, and the causes of 
fermentation, he had already proved himself 
to possess indomitable patience and a rare 
scientific intuition ; but it was not until he 
had launched out upon this new and con- 
genial field that he came out in his true light 
as one of the master minds of the century. 

Turning his attention first to the organism 
discovered by Toussaint in fowl-cholera, he 
cultivated it in chicken broth, as Koch had 
done the Bacillus anthracis. He produced, 
as he had expected, a most infective infusion 
which rapidly caused the death of any animal 
inoculated. Upon leaving the fluid to stand 
for a month exposed to the air, however, he 
discovered that its virulent properties were 
very much decreased, and at the end of six 
months it became absolutely innocuous. 
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And now ae came upon his great discovery. 
“a few drops of this innocuous material be 
tntroduced into an animal's system, it is pro- 
tected for ever afterwards against the original 
disease. 

This was a gigantic step, as proving that 
vaccination as a preventive to small-pox was 
not a mere isolated eccentricity of nature, 
but part of an endless system, did we but 
know how to procure the antagonistic 
materials. Many a man might have rested 
upon his laurels, but the active brain of 
Pasteur hurried on to consider the analogous 
case of the organism cultivated by Koch in 
splenic fever. Again he made his infusion, 
again he allowed it to stand until it became 
weakened, or “ attenuated,” to use his ex- 
pression, and again he found to his inex- 
pressible delight that a healthy animal inocu- 
lated with this attenuated material was 
secured for ever against the disease. Here 
was a great commercial fact. The proofs 
were overpowering. Government took the 
matter in hand, and France will soon be a 
million per annum the richer, that sum 
representing the yearly loss from the ravages 
of the disease. 

We have seer that for the extirpation of 
this pestilential little rod, three great men 
had to bring their minds to bear upon it. 
Devaine saw it, Koch isolated it, Pasteur 
tamed it. In this work of theirs they con- 
ferred a blessing upon men as well as on 
animals, The bacillus is a creature of 
cosmopolitan tastes. The butcher who cuts 
up the diseased carcase and gets one drop of 
its juices on to a raw surface of his body dies 
of malignant pustule—one of the most awful 
maladies that flesh is heir to. The tanner 
or wool sorter who works with the infected 
skin, and inhales air laden with the poisonous 
particles, is struck down by wool-sorter’s 
disease. To these, as well as to cattle, the 
attenuated virus brings relief. 

One great thinker stimulates the latent 
powers of many others. A troop of French 
worthies have followed in the steps of their 
chief, and made the last few years redound 
to the honour of their country. Arloing, 
Cornevin, and Thomas, of Lyons, have 
attenuated the organism of another deadly 
cattle disease, named the ‘Maladie de 
Chabert,” after its discoverer, and have by 
inoculation demonstrated the possibility of 
stamping it out. Galtier and Pasteur him- 
self have been working at hydrophobia, and 
their researches are most interesting. No 
doubt, by attenuating the poison, they will be 
able to inoculate tor this malady too, so that 





from being the most intractable it will become 
the most docile of diseases ; for remember 
that inoculation would in all probability be 
effective even if applied after the bite of the 
rabid animal. 

Hitherto we have been considering organ. 
isms which affect animals rather than man, 
and it was natural that these should be the 
first to be brought under human control, for 
we have unlimited powers of experimenting 
upon them. Having established a certain 
number of facts as a working basis, savants 
were now able to turn their attention to our 
own diseases, content to reason by analogy 
where they were unable to demonstrate by 
experiment. It was but yesterday, as it 
were, that scientific investigation was directed 
into this channel, and yet enormous strides 
have been made. Toussaint and Koch have 
demonstrated the existence of a little rod- 
like creature in tubercle or consumption, 
which swarms in the diseased lungs, and 
which, if transferred to another body, will 
establish itself and breed, thereby proving 
the malady to be really an infectious one. 
Whether by inoculating with the weakened 
infusion they can ward off the disease in a 
family predisposed to develop it, remains 
to be seen, but is a perfectly feasible sup- 
position. 

Another interesting series of experiments 
has been undertaken by Klebs and Tomassi 
Crudelli, in the marsh lands of the Cam- 
pagna. Suspecting the existence of an 
organism in the swamps which gave rise to 
ague and remittent fever when introduced 
into the blood, they examined the soil very 
carefully, selecting it from the most unhealthy 
situations. They soon found the creature 
not only among the damp earth, but also in 
the air which emanated from the marsh. 
This organism was also cultivated and showed 
itself to be amenable to human influences. 

This is but a hasty glance at what has 
been done of late years towards subjecting 
the fishes of the blood. I have not even 
mentioned the researches of Chauveau, 
Burdon-Sanderson, and other eminent 1n- 
quirers. All tend, however, towards the one 
object. Given that a single disease, proved 
to depend upon a parasitic organism, can be 
effectually and certainly stamped out, why 
should not all diseases depending upon 
similar causes be also done away with? 
That is the great question which the scientific 
world is striving to solve ; and in the face of 
it how paltry do war and statecraft appear, 
and everything which fascinates the attention 
of the multitude! Let things go as they are 
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going, and it is probable that in the days of 
our children’s children, or even earlier, con- 
sumption, typhus, typhoid, cholera, malaria, 
scarlatina, diphtheria, measles, and a host of 
other diseases will have ceased to exist. It 
is true that in many of these cases the 
organism has not only never been cultivated, 
but has not been detected by the highest 
microscopic powers, yet we are almost as cer- 
tain of its presence as if we saw it, and it is 
those very infinitesimal creatures which have 





proved to be the most virulent in their effects 
and the most difficult to destroy. All honour 
then to the men striving in generous rivalry 
to strike at the very root of the foul tree 
whose branches the physicians of other ages 
have been content to prune ; not only for the 
energy and sagacity which they have displayed, 
but for the dogged courage with which they 
have worked for years among fluids, the in- 
oculation with which meant in many cases a 
horrible and lingering death to the workman. 
A. CONAN DOYLE. 





ALPINE RESTING-PLACES. 
A Storp above the Clouds, 
By “SHIRLEY.” 


MAY MAXWELL 


LETTER XI.—FROM THE GOSAU SMITHY. 


NDEED, Bell, itistootrue. I cry peccavi 
at once, so don’t scold me. But you don’t 
mean to say it is actually three weeks since I 
wrote you? It doesn’t look like three days. 
We have been having such a good time of it. 
First among the nice moss-grown, middle- 
aged towns of Germany—UIm, and Aschaf- 
fenburg, and Augsburg, and Nurnberg, and 
Regensberg; and then in this lovely Salz- 
kammergut country among the Austrian lakes ; 
and I don’t think, Bell, more exquisite bits 
of water are to be found anywhere—even in 
Scotland. Alt-Aussee and Halstadt and the 
Gosau See are gems of the first water. I 
have lost my heart to each in turn, and don’t 
know which I love best. You would say 
that the white snows of the Dachstein rising 
over the blue water and dark greenery of the 
Aussee could not be beat—till you come to 
Halstadt; and then you are sure that that 
severe and monumental mountain tarn is 
unrivalled ; only when you see the Hinter 
Gosau See with the glaciers impending over 
its gloomy pines and shattered rocks, you are 
hot quite so sure, and, in fact, begin to get 
just a little muddled by all this marvel of 
beauty. So we have come to anchor here, 
in a sort of chalet-inn, with the smithy on 
one hand (where they are shoeing their wiry 
little horses all day long, and sometimes far 
into the night, making Rembrandt-like bits of 
light and darkness), the pine woods on the 
other, and the Donnerkégl overhead. 

There is nothing like limestone, my 
dear—that is what Mr. Mowbray says 
(only of course Ae doesn’t say “my dear,” 
ts you, my dear, I mean), It is the stone 
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of which Nature builds her spires, and towers, 
and minarets. Working with it she is capable 
of the most astonishing “‘ ootbraks.” These 
incredible peaks and impossible precipices are 
the crazy pranks of an architect who doesn’t 
mind in the least what people say. The 
Donnerk6gl in this line of business is simply 
superb, though we are to see finer at Berchtes- 
gaden by-and-by. 

“ Nature as a rule is so staid, and steady, 
and respectable, Miss Maxwell,” he went on, 
“that I don’t wonder she gets tired of the 
monotonous jog-trot, and likes to break into 
a brisk canter at times. This is one of the 
few places where she indulges in a little 
healthy riot. She turns out a Donnerkogl 
as she turns out a Heine, in a mood half 
sportive and half impish, just to show us that 
there is a touch of the Bohemian about her, 
and that the Philistines are not victorious 
along the whole line. They have a story 
here of a girl wandering on the Alp who 
came to a door or window on the mountain 
side and looked in. There was a great fire 
burning inside tended by little men or gob- 
lins, who grinned at her. Perhaps they were 
making the Donnerkogl.” 

We were sitting in the pine-wood, waiting 
for Tom and Mabel, who have latterly taken 
to scientific pursuits, and were at the moment 
closely engaged in considering a bank of 
ferns. The ferns here ave worth looking at, 
I admit ; but Mabel would see them all the 
better, Master Tom, if you weren’t always— 
however, it is no business of mine, Bell, and 
if Mabel likes it, I don’t mind. And Mr. 
Mowbray is—oh, so nice! That is a dis- 
covery I have made for about a week now. 
But don’t breathe a whisper of it, tor lam 
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sure he doesn’t like me a bit, and people w2// 
talk without rhyme or reason. 

We had been up to the Zwiesel Alp, which 
is one of the great places of Tyrol. The 
track is all uphill, but till you come to the 
highest “alp” you are in the cool shadow of 
the wood. Such pines! with deep cool 
brown shadows, and then the high sweet 
flowery mountain pasture on which you 
emerge into the sunlight is like the grass of 
Paradise—emeralds newly broken (that’s 
Dante, you know). I won’t say a word about 
the view from the top, except that the Dach- 
stein looked very white, and the Donnerkégl 
very black, and that among a wilderness of 
jagged peaks—so wide it was that in spite of 
the glimmer of sunshine everywhere we 
counted half-a-dozen separate thunder-clouds 
trailing against the wind—we saw for the 
first time the delicate cone of the Gross 
Glockner—a slender pyramid of purest ice. 
“Let us go to the Gross Glockner!” we all 
exclaimed there and then, and Mr. Mowbray 
has promised to take us across the central 
range by the track which runs up the Fusher 
Thal, over the Pfandlscharte Glacier—quite a 
grand “ascension,” as Zimmermatter declares. 

We got Mabel to sing us a snatch or two 
of her German songs as we sat about after 
lunch, lazily enjoying the cool of the after- 
noon on those breezy heights-——Heine and 
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Schumann and the Meermadchen of Weber 
all mixed up in a delicious tangle. She had 
taken off her hat, and with her brown hair 
blown about her face looked the mountain 
nymph to perfection. I don’t wonder at Tom, 
and it is very good of Mr. Mowbray to flirt 
a little with me—poor me—but then Tom 
fairly appropriates her, and nobody else can 
get a word in. 

It was nearly dark before we got back, and 
we found all the people of the homestead 
sitting about the road, and chatting con- 
tentedly in the mellow twilight. There was 
still a fiery glow from the forge ; but the smith 
was resting outside the smithy with his 
sleeves tucked up to his elbows; and the 
boys were blowing it for sport. There is 
something delightfully homely and sociable 
in this Austrian mountain life. The cows 
stand about to be milked; from the 
high Alpine pastures comes the sound of 
cattle-bells and jodels; the kellnerinn looks 
over the carved balcony to tell us that the 
“baked cock” and the mehispeise are just 
ready. The landlord himself is smoking 4 
great china pipe on the bench before his 
house, peacefully contemplating his cows and 
his boys, the evening sky and the returning 
guests and the legend scrawled all over the 
front of the Wirthshaus, which, besides com 
mending the inmates to the care of God, 
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remarks that the beer is good. Everybody 
knows everybody in the valley, and they are 
as friendly with us as if they had known us 
all their lives. After the “‘ baked cock” had 
been disposed of, and the last flagon of light 
Austrian beer drawn for the night, and the 
men had gone to smoke their pipes, the 
kellnerinn comes out with her knitting, and 
seats herself beside me. Mahley is a comely, 
sonsy, good-natured soul, and very curious 
about the world beyond the Halstader See. 

Mahley, When I am married in spring, 
Fritz will take me to Ischl. It must be very 
nice to go with one’s sweetheart. Is the 
little one to be married to the Herr—the 
Herr with the brown curly hair? And the 
dark Herr, who speaks the good Deutsche, is 
he (with significance) to be married too ? 

Miss Maxwell (blushing the least little bit). 
Oh, Mahley, the gentlemen are papa’s friends, 
and come with us, not because they care for 
Mabel and me, but because they like to travel 
and see everything that is to be seen. 

Mahley (reflectively). What is the good 
of seeing things, I wonder? I think I see 
everything here that I want to see. There are 
the woods, and the Alps, and father, and 
mother, and the children, and Fritz ; and the 
sleighing, and the skating, and the dance in 
winter ; and the haymaking, and the flowers 
for the hat when the year gets green again ; 
and then in summer one is busy all day long 
—tunning up-stairs and down-stairs to watch 
that the beer is brisk and the milk cool. 
Why do you come so far, mein liebes frau- 
lein? for England is a long way off, they say, 
Are you not happy at home ? 

Miss Maxwell, 1 havé a. lovely home, 
Mahley, and am as happy as the’ day is long. 
But then you see that—that—yésyto be sure 
—the doctors say that it is good to move 
about, that change of air is the best cure, 
that we get musty and fusty if we stay in one 
place, that-—— 





Mahley (sympathetically). Is it the bad 
weather in your country, my lady? With us 
of Tyrol it is only when we go from home 
that we are sick. It was going to Salzburg 
that Max and Moidl fell through the ice and 
were drowned. And Ambrose, who went 
away in spring, has never been heard of again. 
But Fritz is to take me to Ischl when we are 
married, and then I will know better. 

Some one calling ‘“‘ Mahley” interrupted 
our conversation. I like Mahley ; in spite of 
her rustic ingenuousness she is a sharp, clever 
girl, and not a bit dull, though she has never 
been farther than Gosau Muhle. Fritz, her 
betrothed, is a splendid specimen of the 
Austrian mountaineer—far more of a gentle- 
man than half the people you meet at a big 
dinner-party in town—and when our cavaliers 
are on the Dachstein, he sometimes comes to 
look after “the girls,” as Tom calls the rest 
of us. Mabelis convinced that he is a prince 
in disguise ; and certainly the disguise is as 
picturesque as any prince could wish. 


LETTER XIL—FROM ST. WOLFGANG, IN THE 
FUSCHERTHAL., 


Dip I write you from Berchtesgaden, Bell ? 
I forget ; but at any rate, Berchtesgaden, and 
the hotel of the four seasons, and the fire- 
flies, and the glow-worms, and the crescented 
Watzmann, and the solemn Konig See, were 
all delightful. And to make our happiness 
complete we had a splendid adventure, a 
real, genuine, unquestionable adventure, such 
as you read of in books. 

You must understand, my dear, that the 
two best things near Berchtesgaden are the 
Konig See and the Wimbach Thal. The Wim- 


‘bach Thal is a wild, sequestered glen, where 


you are certain to see a good many chamois 
on the upper rocks, and where the limestone 
is even more incredible than usual, one 
whole side of the Thal indeed presenting for 
many miles an outline like this— 
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It is on the other side, the Watzmann side, 
that the chamois are mostly found ; we saw 
with our glasses a party of them, walking 
leisurely along an invisible ledge, two or three 
thousand feet overhead ; how they do it, with 
their great clumsy feet, I cannot understand. 
The K@6nig See is the most famous lake in 
Europe ; and though I don’t love it as I love 
the Aussee or the Gosau See, it is certainly a 
noble bit of rock and water ; and the tablets 
along its cliffs, which testify to its cruel 
vindictiveness 
when roused, 





shore which separates the Konig See from 
the Ober See; and there, with breakfast, 
the spell was broken. Zimmermatter jg 
really a good cook, and his coffee and his 
omelet and his fried trout would have done 
credit to our host at the Vier Jahreszeiten, 
Then we sent the boat away, and began the 
long climb up the cliff to the “alp” above, 
I don’t think there can be anything more 
exquisite in this world than a morning walk 
up such a steep stair of rock as that we 








prevent us 
from cultivat- 
ing a too-peri- ae 
lous and play- A eae We 
ful familiarity. ao S 
Now Mr. Mow- 
bray and Tom 
had planned a 
little expedi- 
tion that would 
show us both 
the Konig See 
and Wimbach 
Thal at their 
best; and it 
was during this 
expedition that 
we met with 
our ‘“adven- 
ture,” our pre- 
cious and in- 
valuable ad- 


venture. Ma- 
bel and I have 
got to walk 


beautifully by 
this time, and 
even the male 
creatures who 
accompany us 














are pleased to 
admit that we 
are good for 
anything under the Gross Glockner or the 
Ortler. And this was certainly as stiff a 
piece of work as we have attempted; had 
it not been for the excitement of the exploit 
we might possibly have broken down. 
Sleeping at the little inn at Konigsee, we 
were at the upper reaches of the lake soon 
after daybreak. A weird and solemn sail it 
was, Bell, in the dim light of the dawn with 
just a scrap of waning moon (like that of 
the Queens when they took Arthur away from 
his last battle), during which hardly one of 





us spoke a word. We landed at*the low 


Halstadt. 


mounted; a natural ladder, now hidden 
among the trees, now hanging over the water, 
now opening boldly upon the mountains and 
the sky. Of the flowers, and the freshness 
of the air, and the blueness of the heaven, 
and the noble sweep of valley and lake and 
mountain when we got to the upper alp, I 
need not tell you ; it would only be to repeat 
what I have tried to say a hundred times. 
The scent of a rose, the tint of the earliest 
apple-blossom, how can we translate their 
subtle and delicate exquisiteness into words ? 
After a hard pull of three or four hours, 














we came to a deserted chalet where we 
resolved to lunch. We were still in Bavaria, 
but close to the Austrian frontier. Mabel 
and I had seated ourselvés on a thick bank 
of heather outside, the men were wandering 
about, Zimmermatter had lighted a fire of 
twigs in the chalet and was busy heating a 
panful of Liebig. All at once Mabel gave 
a little shriek and pointed to the bank close 
behind us. Oh, Bell, a pair of wild, wolfish 
eyes were gleaming out at us from the thick 
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What was to be done? [fritz had not 
been mistaken ; a few hundred yards away 
one of the royal gamekeepers, with his rifle 
laid across his arm, and his finger on the 
trigger, was leisurely approaching us. Oh, Bell, 
the misery of that moment! But Mabel is a 
miracle of ready wit—though trembling all 
over, her stout Yorkshire spirit asserted itself 
—she moved slightly, in an easy, unembar- 
rassed fashion, till she was close to Fritz (who 
had been a prime favourite with her), and 

then stooping 
and gathering 








a sprig of hea- 
ther, she held 
it up to me. 
“Tsn’t it love- 
ly?” she said, 
loud enough to 
be heard by 
the Jager, who 
was now close 
at hand. Of 
course I had to 
move after her, 
and then — 
then — (oh, 
Bell, how can I 
write it ?)—we 
both sat down 
upon him—at 
least upon the 
long heather 
under which he 
had _ crawled. 
It was not a 
moment to 
stick at trifles. 

I have a very 
indistinct re- 
collection of 
what followed. 
The man did 








The Gosau Sce. 


growth, not a yard away. We had started 
up, when a low, soft voice arrested us. “ For 
Our Lady’s sake, my lady, do not move. 
The Jager is watching over there. He fired at 
me in the dark this morning ; he knows that 
Iam somewhere about. Ah! there he comes.” 
I was terribly frightened, Mabel was pale as 
death, _We had recognised the voice at 
once—it was that of Fritz, Mahley’s lover, 
who had been our escort more than once at 
Gosau—a brave, handsome lad. But to these 
Tyrolese marksmen the Bavarian chamois 
ae irresistible. Fritz was a noted poacher. 





not stay long: 

but it seemed 

like hours. He 
spoke a word or two; asked if we had seen 
any one about; looked into the chalet; was 
keen, vigilant, on the alert—not a man to be 
hoodwinked by a pair of girls, one would 
have fancied. Then Tom and Mr. Mowbray 
came back ; the flask was produced, healths 
were drunk, and all the time we two wretched 
heings were sitting on—Fritz. 

We were awfully glad when at last the 
Jager moved away and disappeared over the 
brow of the hill. You may conceive how as- 
tonished the others were when they learned 
what we had done. Then we got Fritz 
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smuggled somehow into the sennhiitte (for 
he felt sure that his enemy was still watching 
for him) and stowed away among the rafters. 
His rifle and (I fear) a chamois were hidden 
somewhere in the heather; but it was too 
dangerous to attempt to remove them in the 
daylight. For—do you know, Bell?—the 
poachers and the gamekeepers here think 
nothing of killing each other, not in the thick 
of fight, as they might do at home, but by 
what Tom calls “a cool pot shot.” Isn’t it 
frightful, my dear? and to think that poor 
Fritz was within an inch or two of such a 
fate. He heard the bullet whistle close 
past his ears; but it was almost dark— 
a mere glimmer of dawn—and he escaped 
somehow. What would Mahley have done? 
His brother was shot on the other side of the 
Steinerne Meer a few years ago,—at least he 
went out one night with his rifle and never 
came back. 

We couldn’t stay long; but we left him 
some food ; and we knew that he made good 
his escape—how do you think, Bell? Aday 
or two afterwards a splendid chamois head, 
wrapt up in packsheet, was left for Mabel at 
the Vier Jahreszeiten by a passing country- 
man. Wasn’t it nice of him? For of course 
it came from Fritz. 


We had a long, long walk across the high 
table-land till we got down at last into the 


Wimbach Thal. A lonelier-ormore solitary 
corner of creation I never saw, nor would 
wish to see. It was not apbare desolation 
like the Steinerne Meer—that sea_of stone, 
that Todte Gebirge, which stretched away 
behind us to thesky-line. The‘ alps” were 
green and flower bespangled—but oh, so 
lonely ; one had come to the end of the 
world, and the solitariness was more than 
pathetic—it was savage. Once and again 
we saw chamois on the rocks above us; but 
they were in the Wimbach Thal, to be sure ; 
and the Wimbach Thal, in spite of its terrific 
rockwork, is homely and domestic in com- 
parison. 

This St. Wolfgang is a funny little Austrian 
watering-place high up in a lateral glen of 
the Fuscherthal, where the people and the 
prices are delightfully primitive, and you can 
live for about sixpence a day. We have had 
some glorious walks: once up to the Trauner 
Alp, into the very heart of the mountains 
where the great Weissbachhorn towers over 
everything ; once up to the Schwarzkoft, from 
whence the Gross Glockner is within speak- 
ing distance as it seems. We dream about 
the Gross Glockner, Bell; the nearer we get 
to him the more we like him—that slender 





spire is so heavenly ; but alas! it begins to be 
doubtful whether papa will let us cross the 
Pfandlscharte after all. The season is late; 
the country people say there is a lot of snow; 
and even Mr. Mowbray shakes his head, 
Well, Bell, you shall hear all about it in my 
next, and I must go now. We are off fora 
scramble after ferns and edelweiss. Oh, 
these happy hunting-grounds ! though I live 
to be an old woman I shall never forget the 
good time we are having; and between out- 
selves, my dear, it becomes daily more ap. 
parent that Mr. Mowbray (why, oh why, did 
they call him Raphael?) is the bright par. 
ticular star in the brilliant constellation which 
in einspinner and zweispinner and drei- 
spanner, on mule and donkey and solid 
English leather, is now passing over North- 
Eastern Tyrol. 


LETTER XIII.—FROM ZELL IN THE ZILLER 
THAL. 


You must fancy us driving up and down 
the loveliest valleys in the world—2Ziller Thals, 
Inn Thals, Fuscher Thals—in a wonderful 
old shandrydan, which holds five easily, and 
six on a pinch. The postillions are got up 
regardless of expense in the funniest possible 
way—the sort of gaudy butterfly creatures 
one sees in a circus. ‘There is great com- 
petition among us for the vacant seats on the 
“ dickey ;” one of us, either Mabel or I, is 
generally there. When Mabel is outside Tom 
is Outside ; when Mabel goes in Tom follows 
her. The result is that Mr. Mowbray is 
thrown a good deal on my hands, and as he 
has lived for months in these valleys, shoot- 
ing chamois, and eagles, and bears, and what 
not, he knows lots of the people, and all 
about the old castles and churches which are 
perched on every height we pass. It is de- 
lightful driving leisurely about in the sun- 
shine, dozing a little now and then, and 
waking up with a start when we stop to 
adjust the slipper-drag before rushing full 
speed down a break-neck precipice. I won- 
der if I could photograph for you a little of 
the talk that goes on between us as we jog 
along, papa putting in a word occasionally 
from behind. 

Mr. Mowbray. I like the Tyrolese ; they 
are a fine people. Their popular legends 
and superstitions, to be sure, are mostly eccle- 
siastical—marvels of medizval Catholicism, 
but with a touch of paganism and patriotism 
which improves them. What pretty names, 
too, they give their churches—Our Lady of 
the Snow! Our Lady of the Fern! And the 
places they built them—how wonderfully 
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picturesque !—clinging to the face of the 
cliff, high on the brink of the precipice, deep 
in the primeval forest. They say that the 
passion for mountains is a modern growth ; 
when I see these old churches perched upon 
their giddy pinnacles I begin to doubt it. 
Mr. Ruskin declares that Dante had no feel- 
ing for mountains, and was a bad climber. 
But, then, you see, Miss Maxwell, Douglas 
Freshfield, who knows a deal more about 
mountains than Mr. Ruskin, thinks that Dante 
was an expert at climbing—so deft a crags- 
man, indeed, that he would have been a mem- 
ber of the Alpine Club had he lived at the 
proper time. The Club Alpino Trentino it 
would have been; for Dante’s mountains, 
like Titian’s, are limestone and dolomite, 
such as you see about Val Lagurina. Titian 
and Dante !—it is a great compliment to the 
Dolomites; and to think that none of us 
knew anything about them till Gilbert and 
Churchill went there in ’6s5. 

Miss Maxwell, Tell me some of the legends, 
Mr. Mowbray. 

Mr. Mowbray. Oh, they are all about saints 
and martyrs and witches and the devil. 
The Teufel plays a great part in ‘Tyrolese 
mythology—though he and his friends, the 
witches, generally come to grief in the end. 
The witch high in air on her devil’s saddle 
hears the Wandlung bell from the church 


below, and, the saddle losing its charm, she 
falls and breaks her neck. Saint Joder leads 
the evil one about with a chain, like a tame 
bear. The graceless knight won’t get up in 
the morning in time for chapel ; a fearful clap 
of thunder shakes the castle, and when they 
go up to his room they find him dead in bed, 
with the prints of three black and burning 
claws on his neck. Then he is always on 
the watch for Lutherans and other heretics. 
Lutheranism once made some way among the 
miners in the Innspruck Valley. They had 
a great discussion one day, and the Lutheran 
missionary, in the heat of the controversy, 
exclaimed, “ If this is not true may Satan fly 
away with me.” Sure enough Satan took him 
at his word, and carried him off to the top 
of the Drei Herren Spitz. This was, of 
course, conclusive ; though had it occurred 
farther north the Catholic might possibly have 
been confuted—the true religion, you see, 
being so much a matter of geography. 

Miss Maxwell. Perhaps Satan flew away 
with him because it was true? 

Mr. Mowbray. There is really no saying 
what the father of lies will do; and now that 
you mention it, the construction put upon 
the incident by the orthodox Tyrolese is open 
to observation. There can be no doubt, 
however, that the curse or invocation known 
among them as the drei-teufels-namen is one 





The Dachstein from the Aussee. 
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of peculiar force and efficacy. Still, upon the 
whole, the saints have the best of it. A 
pagan mower, finding Eusebius asleep among 
the corn, cuts off his head with his scythe ; 
but the saint, being a saint, is able to take it 
under his arm and walk home to the monas- 
tery to be decently buried. Then there was 
the bear who at the instigation of the evil 
one ate up Saint Romedius’s horse; but the 
saint immediately got his man to bridle and 
saddle Bruin, and so rode victoriously into 
Trent. Saint Fridolin was even more suc- 
cessful. Ursus, a friend of his, died and left 
his patrimony by word of mouth to the 
Church. An unbelieving brother, however, 
disputed the succession, and it was ultimately 
held that Fridolin must surrender the legacy 
unless he could produce the testimony of the 
donor. This was attended with difficulty, as 
Ursus by this time had been dead two years ; 
but Fridolin, nothing doubting, went to the 
graveyard, where at his call Ursus got up, 
and, pushing back the tombstone, walked 
back with the saint arm-in-arm to the Stadt- 
haus. The wicked litigant was so much 
taken aback that he not only gave up his 
brother’s estate to the saint, but made him a 
gift of his own. 

Miss Maxwell. Oh, Mr. Mowbray, these 
are as good as fairy tales! 

Mr. Mowbray. I suppose they were fairy 
tales somewhere. When I meet our old 
friends in new faces I am reminded of Miss 
Busk’s charming little girl, who on being 
asked what David was before he was made 
King of Israel, at once replied, “ Jack the 
Giant- Killer !” 

Miss Maxwell. How delicious! I must 
tell Dr. John, who writes, you know, those de- 
lightful stories about children and dogs. It 
will charm him.* 

Mr. Mowbray. Who doesn’t know Rab 
and his Friends? Now, Miss Maxwell, have 
you any notion why the bramble creeps ? 

Miss Maxwell. Not the slightest. 

Mr. Mowbray. Once it caught the Virgin 
Mary’s gown and tore it; so, instead of grow- 
ing straight up, like other plants, it is con- 
demned to crawl along the ground in this 
serpentine fashion. Isn’t that a reminiscence 
of the Wandering Jew? 

Miss Maxwell, But you say they are all 
reminiscences, 

Mr. Mowbray. Most of them are, though 
some may be indigenous. There is un- 
doubtedly a change in the popular mytho- 


* Eheu! Eheu! The much-beloved “ Dr. — has gone 
over to the majority since this was written. But it was one 





logy when you pass from Northern to Southern 
Tyrol, as there is in the flora. Instead of 
the Vierzehn Nothhelfer—the fourteen helpers 
in need, all of whom are saints or angels— 
of North Tyrol, you have in the Guidicaria 
and the Dolomites quite a different race of 
beings. They are more impish, but more 
picturesque. There is Orso who, in the 


There are the stories of the Gian dall’ Orso— 
Bear Johnny, as we would say. There are the 
Salvans, whose shrill laughter is heard from 
the summits of the Dolomite peaks. And 
then there are the Enguanes, who, as lovely 
maidens, steal men’s hearts away from their 
lawful sweethearts. 

Miss Maxwell. Do the Enguanes keep to 
the Dolomites, Mr. Mowbray ? 

Mr. Mowbray. They don’t get so far as 
England, let us hope. But the serpent of 
old Nile, I dare say, may have been one of 
them. Cleopatra was a bit of a witch at any 
rate, and Octavia must have felt very much 
as Maddalena did when she saw her betrothed 
marry a Enguane in the parish church. You 
see that mass of ruins up there, Miss Max- 
well? 

Miss Maxwell. On the rock behind the 
pine-wood ? 

Mr. Mowbray. Yes. It was there the 
pedlar played bowls with the imprisoned 
ghosts. He fell asleep in the courtyard of 
the castle. When he woke at midnight, twelve 
figures in medieval armour were playing a 
game with skulls in the moonlight. The 
pedlar was a crack player, and challenged 
them one by one. He beat them all. This 
broke the enchantment, and the ghosts were 
liberated. I forget the rest of the story. 
Then there are some strange weird creatures 
known as Berchtls, who haunt the forest 
hereabouts. The Berchtl is clothed in white, 
carries a broken ploughshare, and is followed 
by a train of little people—the souls of 
children who have died before they were 
baptized. A charcoal-burner, benighted in the 
wood, once saw her pass with her little ones. 
The last of them was a poor mite of a thing, 
whose little bare feet were always catching 
in the long skirt it wore. The kindly peasant 
could not bear to see the little creature trip- 
ping and stumbling; he took off his garter 
and tied the skirt well up round its waist. 
The Berchtl, seeing what he had done, under- 
took, in requital of his piety, that neither he 
nor his children should ever come to want. 
Miss Maxwell. How pretty! And what a 
pretty village we are coming to! 





of the last stories I told him, and how he enjoyed it |—S. 


Mr. Mowbray. Why, we are at our jour 


form of an ass, plays the most fantastic tricks, : 
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ney’s end. That’s Zell. There’s a good old- 
fashioned inn where they make famous pan- 
cakes. After dinner we can walk up to the 
Castle. The ghosts are gone, but perhaps 
we may see the pedlar. 

That night the rain came down in torrents, 


and lasted for two whole days. So we were 


imprisoned in the little inn with only one 
climbing German to keep us company. But 
in spite of the raiu we have enjoyed ourselves 
amazingly. 

Good-night, dearest.—I am so sleepy. 





FRAGMENTS OF TEACHING IN EVERSLEY CHURCH. 


By THE LatE CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


Il.—THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY. 


MES: even godly men, are often puzzled 
and perplexed with doubts about the 
resurrection of the dead. Men ask now, as 
the Corinthians did in St. Paul’s time, “ How 
are the dead raised up, and with what body do 
they come?” How, they asked, will each 
man at the day of judgment find his own 
body, and enter into it again? His bones 
may be scattered over the face of the earth. 
His body may have ceased to be a body at 
all; it may have turned again to its dust— 
have become part of a plant or a tree root in 
a different country hundreds of years after his 
death, and so on for ages, change after change, 
till it will be impossible for each man to have 
back his own body again. How, then, they say, 
can we believe in the resurrection of the dead ? 

I do not speak here of scoffers and scorners, 
who turn the doctrine of the resurrection of 
the dead into ridicule, and make a mock of 
things which, even if they were not true, are 
so deep and important that they should be 
only thought of carefully, and patiently, and 
respectfully. I speak of well-meaning per- 
sons, godly persons who are puzzled and 
troubled in their minds when they think 
about the resurrection of the dead, and how 
it can possibly happen. 

Now, to them, as well as to the insolent 
scoffers, St. Paul says, in his great chapter on 
this subject, the fifteenth of his First Epistle to 
the Corinthians, “‘ Thou fool!”—not bitterly 
or angrily, but, as it were, with a kindly smile, 
tebuking them lovingly for being so stupid as 
not to open their eyes to all that is going on 
round them day and night, and see that in 
every field and garden there are sights enough, 
hot to explain the resurrection of the dead, 
but to show that it is reasonable and possible, 
and like to, although greater than, what we 
See going on around us now. 

Why torment your minds, he asks, with the 
thought, “Shall I when I rise again be able 
to get back the very same particles which 





now make up my body, though they have 
turned to dust and been scattered to the 
winds?” If you have your own: body, says 
St. Paul, it matters not what particles the 
body may be made up of. It may be made 
of quite different materials from what it is 
now, and yet be your body. You see your- 
selves that all flesh is not the same flesh— 
that the bodies of men and of beasts are not 
made in the same form as those of birds, or 
those of birds in the same as those of fish, or 
those of fish as those of worms and insects ; 
and yet they are all bodies. Why should not 
your body when you rise be as different from 
what it is now as the body of a man is from 
the body ofa worm. Your flesh, says St. Paul, 
is not really your body ; it is only the stuff of 
which your body happens now to be put 
together. It is no more your body than the 
bricks are the house. Heaping all the bricks 
in the world together would not make a house. 
What makes a building a house is its being 
put together by certain rules, in a certain 
shape, for a certain purpose, namely, for men 
to live in; and whether it be built of brick, 
or wood, or iron, or any other material, it is 
a house still, provided it be such a shape and 
so made that men can live in it. 

So with your bodies, says St. Paul. Your 
body is that thing through which you speak 
or think, and enjoy, and work. And if you 
can do that with your body it will be a good 
body, however it may be made, whether as it 
is made now, or, still better, stronger, swifter, 
less liable to confuse you, and tire you, and 
make you stupid, and out of temper, less 
liable to decay and die, more able to enjoy 
what is pleasant, more able to work and do 
the business to which your Heavenly Father 
will set you in the next life. Never mind 
what your new body will be made of, but be 
sure that it will be a right good and service- 
able body. 

Lift up your eyes, says St. Paul, and look 
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at the wonderful boundless variety of things 
in the world around you—plants and leaves, 
beasts and birds, sun, moon and stars ; each 
star, as learned men tell us, thousands and 
tens of thousands as there are of them, dif- 
ferent from each other. Each of these has 
a body, a shape, a rule, a law given it by 
God; and each is fitted by God’s wisdom 
for the work which He has given it to do. 
Why do you doubt, then, His power and His 
wisdom? He gives a body to each thing 
which you see around you, from the sun 
which shines and will shine for ages and ages 
in heaven, to the butterfly which comes out 
in the sunlight with a new body formed for a 
few moments, just as beautifully and delicately 
made as your body, and yet which is not 
intended to live a month, but will perhaps 
die before sunset, and leave behind it, not 
butterflies like itself, but eggs, which are quite 
unlike itself in shape, which will lie dead all 
the winter on some leaf or branch till spring 
brings them to life in a new shape, not as 
butterflies, but as caterpillars—ugly creeping 
things, feeding on the leaves of trees. You 
would not fancy that they could ever become 
butterflies ; and yet what happens to them? 
In autumn they change their shape again 
completely into grubs, something still uglier. 


They bury themselves in the ground at the 
tree root, or hang themselves up in cracks 


and corners. They seem to die—they do 
really die in one sense. And all the winter 
through there is no motion in them; they 
can neither see nor feed. Only little by little 
they get a slight power of moving, though 
they cannot stir from their place. Are they 
like butterflies? And yet whence come every 
summer all those troops of beautiful creatures 
which we admire, flitting about from flower 
to flower, sucking the sweet honey, sporting 
in the sunshine, with wings so wonderfully 
painted that Solomon in all his glory was 
never arrayed like one of them? 

Where has it come from, that beautiful but- 
terfly? Yesterday it was the ugly, hard, 
horny, motionless grub, which lay in the 
earth all winter through. Last summer it 
was the crawling, greedy caterpillar, devour- 
ing the tree leaves. Last spring it was the 
little dead egg glued tight to the branch of 
atree. Three times it has changed; three 
times it has seemed to die; three times it 
seemed to become uglier and uglier as it 
changed, and yet that very same one indivi- 
dual living creature, which was in turn egg, 
caterpillar, and grub, is now the glorious 
butterfly spreading its beauty to the sun. 

Ewen so is the resurrection of the dead. 





Like the caterpillar, we are buried in the 
earth—sown in corruption, in dishonour, in 
weakness. Like the butterfly, which is raised 
again after all to a new life of joy, and beauty, 
and swiftness, we shall be raised again in in- 
corruption, in glory, in power. Seems it to 
us a thing impossible that God should raise 
the dead? Does not every poor insect which 
flies past us, beautiful at last after all its ugly 
changes, rather preach to us saying, “ Is any- 
thing too hard for God’s power ? and is any- 
thing too hard for God’s love?” Let us rather 
ask, “ Is it not impossible that God should nor 
raise the dead ?” 

If He so clothes the poor crawling worm— 
if He cares for the insect which must die 
to-morrow—if He condescends to spend all 
that wisdom, all that love, upon the fly—how 
much more will He clothe you, care for you, 
spend His wisdom and His love on you, oh, 
ye of little faith? Are ye not of more value 


‘than many flies? 


Let us recollect we are now only com- 
paring small things with great. St. Paul 
speaks of another change in the resurrection 
of the dead, with which the insects cannot, 
as far as we see, partake at all; though, 
after all, we know nothing of what depths of 
love God may have in store even for the 
beasts that perish. 

Man’s body, St. Paul says, is sown 2 
natural body ; it is raised a spiritual body. 

Now what the difference between a natural 
body and a spiritual body is we are not yet 
wise enough to know. Only this we can 
tell. In nature—that is, in the world around 
us—all things decay and die at last, just as 
these natural bodies of ours which we have 
now do. 

But spirit cannot die ; and therefore those 
new spiritual bodies of ours will never die. 
There are other matters, too, which we may 
guess at concerning those spiritual bodies 
which we shall have after the resurrection. 
But they are only guesses. And we may see 
from the fifteenth chapter of the Epistle to 
the Corinthians that St. Paul did not think it 
worth while to explain what he knew about 
them, even if, which we have no reason to 
suppose, he did know. 

One thing, meanwhile, we may know about 
the spiritual bodies with which we shall rise 
again ; and that is, in whose right, and by 
whose power, and for whose sake, these 
spiritual bodies will be given us—for the sake, 
and by the power of our Lord Jesus Chnst. 

“ There is a natural body, and there 1s 4 
spiritual body.” And so it is written—the 
first Adam was made a living soul, but the 
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last Adam—that is, the Lord Jesus—a life- 
giving Spirit. The first man is of the earth, 
earthy; the second man is the Lord from 
heaven, 

There is the warrant of our birthright. 
There is the ground of our full assurance of 
hope. Adam, our natural forefather, was of 
the earth, earthy, subject to death like the 
animals. But he was not the real head and 
lord of uss No. Man was created in the 
likeness of the Lord Jesus Christ. From 
that he fell by sin, and became like the 
animals, subject to death; and more and 
more, as the world went on, all mankind 
became like the beasts that perish—spiritu- 
ally dead in trespasses and sins. 

And then came the true head of man—the 
Lord in whose likeness man was made. And 
He redeemed us again. He lived as a man; 
He died as a man; but then He showed 
that men were meant to do more than live 
and die—for He rose again from the dead. 
The bands of death had no power over Him. 
It was not possible that He should be held 
down by them; for He was very God of 
very God, eternal, immortal. But He proved 
that God could take man’s nature on Him, 
and therefore He proved that man was not 
made in the likeness of the beasts that 
perish—not even in the likeness of Adam 
who died ; that death was only the con- 
sequence of their fall, their sin; that man 
was really made in the likeness of God; that 
by faith in the Lord his God, he could rise 
out of his fall, rise out of his sins, rise to the 
glory and honour which God had intended 
for him, rise from death itself, rise with a new 
and glorious and spiritual body, as his Lord 
ing Christ, the new Adam, had risen before 

m. 

This, then, is the ground of our hope— 
hope for ourselves, hope for every one 
who has departed in faith and trust in the 





Lord, the new Adam, however dim and 
weak that faith may havebeen. The Lord 
Jesus Christ rose. The Lord Jesus Christ 
put on, when He rose, a new and glorious 
body, which was yet the very same body 
which He had all along, with the print of 
the nails in His most blessed hands and 
feet, the print of the spear in His most holy 
side. 

And therefore what He did for Himself 
He can do for us who are made in His like- 
ness at our birth, and renewed day by day 
into His likeness by faith and repentance and 
the grace of His Spirit. He can do it, for 
He is almighty in power. He will do it, for 
He is boundless in love. He will do it, for 
He has given us in His sacraments everlast- 
ing warrants of His promises. He will change 
these bodies of our humiliation, that they 
may be like unto His glorious body, accord- 
ing to the mighty working by which He can 
subdue all things under His feet. 

Death, the stubbornest and the strongest 
enemy which He has to fight against, He 
will conquer last; but He wé/7 conquer it. 
He has conquered it for Himself, and there- 
fore He can conquer it for us. And then, 
in the new heavens and the new earth, in 
which righteousness shall dwell, and only 
the saints shall rule, where there shall be 
no more curse, nor sorrow, but God shall 
wipe away tears from all eyes, shall be 
brought to pass the saying that is written, 
“Death shall be swallowed up of victory. 
O Death, where is thy sting? O grave, 
where is thy victory? ‘The sting of death 
is fsin; and the strength of sin is the law. 
But thanks be to God, which giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ. There- 
fore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, 
unmovable, always abounding in the work of 
the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your 
labour is not in vain in the Lord.” Amen. 
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CHAPTER VIIIL—SURPRISE UPON SURPRISE. 


([REAT was the disappointment of the 
invited guests, and Durham, hope- 


lessly puzzled as any one, had followed 
Pearla with the not-unwilling Geoff to Lon- 
don, a few hours after her sudden flight. 
Geoff could even tear himself from his 
beloved pony without a sigh, seeing that 





some weeks of travel were offered instead. 
They were to see London, perhaps Paris, 
the Rhine and Switzerland; the boy found 
himself in that rare condition when one 
delight succeeds another quite naturally, 
and we awake feeling sure of something better 
than the brightness of yesterday. 

The three met in a private sitting-room of 
the hotel which Durham had recommended, 
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and at dinner nothing but the sights of Lon- 
don and the distractions of the next few days 
were talked of. 

Pearla seemed in the gayest mood, and 
met Durham’s questioning look and Geoff’s 
downright inquisitiveness with playful eva- 
sion. She had left the south coast because 
it pleased her to do so, she said ; every day 
of her existence she had beheld the sea, and 
now she wanted to know what the largest 
city in the whole world was like. 

Her joyous spirits indeed seemed proof 
against disenchantment ; and, although Lon- 
don in August is not generally considered 
Paradise, she found it bewitching. The 
sombre splendour of the fashionable quarters, 
now sleepy and deserted ; the palatial dwell- 
ings and majestic squares of Belgravia, 
now deserted as a plague-stricken place ; and, 
in striking contrast with all these, the City 
swarming with busy, pale-faced multitudes, and 
the hazy, sultry, sleepless purlieus of St. Paul’s 
—all filled her with admiring awe. Outside and 
intersecting the two distinct realms of work 
and play, world within world of flowers and 
foliage, bricks and mortar, stretched the vast 
parks and public gardens, no less marvellous 
to her unaccustomed eyes. Were these 
scorched up masses of dusty brown and 
blackened stems, trees indeed, or only their 


semblance— artificial images of what was to | 


be found in nature? Were these ash-coloured 
sweeps, faintly tinged with green, veritable 
undulations of turf, or mere theatrical imita- 
tions? And the flowers, what flowers there 
were, puzzled her still more; surely these 
wan roses, jaundiced lilies, stunted pelargo- 
niums, and dwarf carnations must have suf- 
fered some deadly blight! But nothing more 
astounded this child of the tropics than the 
diminished splendour of our northern heavens. 
Was this sun, this moon, the glorious orbs 
she had gazed on so adoringly at home? 
these pale twinkling stars the fiery cressets 
she had watched from her island ? 

Many naive questions she put concerning 
these things to Durham, but the deep amaze, 
the reverential wonder she at present kept to 
herself. None knew how in the midst of this 
busy, merry sight-seeing her mind was silently 
but rapidly growing. Very mirthful they 
were—Durham, for the life of him, not being 
able to resist the high spirits and inordinate 
capacity for amusement of his two charges. 
Everything was so utterly new, so unexpected, 
so diverting to Pearla and her boy, that they 
infected him with their childish enthusiasm. 

“The Zoological Gardens, Westminster 
Abbey, Madame Tussaud’s !” Pearla said on 





the third morning after arrival. “That js 
pretty well so far; and to-day we may have 
visitors who will enjoy a little sight-seeing 
too.” 

Then looking at her companions to see 
what effect her word should produce, she 
added,—“‘ I have invited Mr. Garland and 
his two eldest daughters to spend a few 
weeks with us.” 

Geoff clapped his hands, Durham also 
looked unfeignedly glad, for he saw in this 
visit a loophole of escape for himself. Lady 
Auriol continued innocently— 

“Will you mind taking us all again to 
Madame Tussaud’s, Mr. Durham? Iam sure 
your friends will like to see it.” 

“ They shall certainly go to the waxwork 
if so disposed,” Durham replied with the ut- 
most gravity, though but for Geoff’s presence 
he would have laughed outright. “ When will 
they arrive ?” 

“ They are probably on their way already, 
I begged them to lose no time, as you say 
that October is too cold for the Rhine and 
Switzerland.” 

‘“‘T hear some voices on the staircase. I 
believe they are come,” cried Geoff ; and true 
enough there were the expected visitors, at 
least two of them—Garland, shaggy, dreamy, 


| jubilant ; Georgie, looking as handsome as it 


is possible for a growing girl to look; full of 
half-sentimental, demure expectation, and 
ready to be all the more severe upon Geoff 
because of his unbounded prosperity. 

“This is delightful !” cried Garland, open- 
ing wide his arms, as if to embrace his ad- 
vancing friends, and indeed the world. It 
was a habit with him to treat every one pa- 
ternally, nay, patriarchally. ‘“ Lady Aurol, 
we have obeyed your behest, as you see, 
with the readiest gratitude, and you may do 
with us as you will till we go home again.” 

“ But, Miss Bella—where is she? ” Pearla 
asked with a regretful air. She had an espe- 
cial liking for the girlish head of Garland’s 
household, and no particular interest in Miss 
Georgie, except as a suitable playmate for 
Geoff. 

“TJ can never induce my daughter Bella 
to accept a pleasure at the expense of her 
younger brothers and sisters,” Garland made 
reply with natural fatherly pride. “It was 
imperative that either she or Georgie should 
take the reins during my absence. Bella 
magnanimously decided against herself.” 

“ You should have found a substitute, some 
aunt, cousin, or lady friend,” Lady Auriol 
said. ‘ Poor Bella!” ; 

“ Nay, dear Lady Auriol, do not pity that 
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dear child. 
A piece of 
self - sacri- 
fice must 
be con- 
summated 
to do the 
willer or 
the world 
any good, 
and I am 
sure, 
Georgie,or 
my friend 
Geoff yon- 
der, will do 
as much, 
or more, 
some day 
for their re- 
lations or 
friends.” 
“Do you 
hear that?” 
Pearla 
asked, lay- 
ing a per- 
fect little 
hand on 
Geoff’s 
huge red 
one. She 
was always 
onthelook 
out for 
wayside 
moral les- 
sons for 
the boy. 
She felt so 
unable to 
noralise 
to him her- 
self. 
Geoff’s 
tall form 
and child- 
ishlyround 
face were 
bent over 
Georgie’s little portmanteau, which he was 
unstrapping with the greatest eagerness, on 
account of some birthday presents she had 
hinted at. Thus appealed to, he replied 
laughingly and without looking up—* Of 
course, mamma, we all listen to what Mr. 
Garland says.” 
“But do you abide by it?” asked Pearla. 


cots mouth was at that moment pursed: 
—I4 


“Enchanting Heidelberg, every traveller’s first love.” 


up, and his brows knit over some uncon- 
querable strap; when it gave way, he an- 
swered just as carelessly and childishly as 
before — “ Of course, mamma, everybody 
obeys Mr. Garland.” 

Then the portmanteau opened, and Georgie, 
stepping forward, displayed one little birth- 
day gift after another to the delighted boy, 
who found the sixpenny knickknacks of the 
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younger children, and the hardly more valu- 
able. offerings. of their elders, every.whit as 
acceptable as in former days. In the twink- 
ling-of an eye his old purse was discarded 
for Bella’s bright rich crimson silk and 
beads; a new cap was fitted to his head, the 
neck-tie adjusted, each little box of sweet- 
meats tried, and all kinds of important 
documents found for sudden insertion in 
the pocket-book. Then he frisked from one 
to the other, entirely absorbed in the bliss of 
the moment. 

‘Will that boy of mine ever cease to be a 
child?” thought Pearla to herself as she 
watched his antics. It contented her beyond 
meagure to see him so more than happy, so 
guileless, so ready to be pleased; but she 
could not help wishing that he would show 
a little sobriety of conduct once in a while. 
She wanted a companion and friend as well 
as a pet and plaything; he seemed in her eyes 
to grow more and more infantine every day. 

There was hardly time, however, for regret- 
ful thoughts now. The minutes, hours, and 
days were too crowded with what, was no 
less new to Pearla than her friends. No 
one of all the little party had known, what it 
was in the course of their existences to 


devote a few days to wholesale, unadul-4. 


terated amusements. They betook them- 


selves, therefore, with untried appetites to 
the dishes set before them: eagh was relished 
in turn, nothing wearied, nothing diseny 
chanted, They climbed to the top of the: 


Monument, they dived into the Thames} 
Tunnel, they peregrinated through everyi}. 
chamber of the British Museum, “they cir- 
cumambulated the mazes of South Kensing-} 
ton. To the Crystal Palaceythey went, toj 
Kew, to Hampton Court, by way of pic-; 
nic; to the Tower, to the General Post- 
office and the Mansion House, by way of 
instruction. Gog and Magog were stared 
at as wonderingly as the famous clock of 
Bennett in Cheapside ; the antique churches 
of the city peered into with as much curiosity, 
as the shops in Regent Street and the frivo- 
lities of the Baker Street Bazaar. Nor less 
edifying were the evening entertainments. 
What theatres were open, what concert-rooms, 
what scientific lecture-halls, were patronized ; 
Pearla and her two young companions 
showed an inordinate capacity for receiving 
new impressions. The sedater Garland and 
Durham humoured them without a reproving 
smile. In fact, the two men had every 
reason to be pleased—Garland with the rest 
from brain-work enforced upon him, Durham 
with the new conviction that he could take 





life easily and pleasantly like other people, 
But at the end of a week a,dark thread be- 
came visible in the bright tissue. Durham, 
without knowing why, grew restless, im- 
patient, argumentative. He found it hard to 
fall into any plan ; he wished for a change, 
but what kind of change he hardly knew. The 
most trifling event of the day seemed matter 
for discussion. His companions were too 
happy to do more than notice his caprices, 

At last, one evening after an animated excur- 
sion to Dorking by coach—a day so smooth, 
sunny, and full of charm that it might have 
attuned the most discordant mind—matters 
were brought to an unexpected climax. 
Garland, true poet that he was, had just 
begun to jot down the delightfulness of the 
shadowy hills and wolds beheld that day, 
when his friend entered, valise in hand and 
cloaked, as if for a journey. 

“Why, Edgar, what is this ?” Ralph cried, 
jumping up in such haste as to send his 
flying sheets all over the room. ‘ The clock 
on the stroke of eleven, and you are going 
out?” 

“ Sit down,” Durham replied, placing him- 
self in a chair-opposite his friend ; “I have 
a quarter of an-hour,to spare.” 

“‘ But why this precipitate departure—and 
departure whither ?” 

“TI cannot stay with Lady Auriol any 
longer,” Durham began, and then hesitated. 

** Not when-you. have become so necessary 
to her, when she holds you so high in her 

esteem ?” 

“T told her,” ,said the other, “on her 
arrival that I should not be able to remain 
indefinitely. Lady Auriol does not realise, 
she cannot understand the anomaly of such 
a position, and every day makes it more and 
more difficult to convince her. It is through 
no fault of mine that we have become close 
friends ; her simplicity, her confidingness, her 
candour, draw people towards her, whether 
they will or no.” 

“Most truly have you.spoken thus. She 
seems to me like a sweet sympathetic sister 
already, one of those kinsfolk of the heart 
and the fancy we love like blood-relations,” 
answered the other, studying his friend’s face 
curiously while he spoke. 

“She can be anything you please to your- 
self,” Durham said, with a trace of temper. 
“You area neighbour, a guest—friend, and 
therefore, her equal. I am here as the boy’s 
tutor—in other words, a paid servant or 
nothing. You come and go according to 
your inclination ; if I stay at all it must be 
under condition of obeying her commands.” 
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“T understand ; you are right. Go by all 
means,” Ralph made reply very kindly. 
Light began to dawn upon him. 

“There is no necessity to frame an excuse 
for this precipitate departure, which makes it 
easier for me to get away. I have accident- 
ally heard of something in the shape of a 
career very much to my liking, and Lady 
Auriol is aware that I am resolved to give 
up this tutorship, and that I must con- 
sequently be on the look-out for employ- 
ment. She will see the matter in its proper 
light—at least, I hope so.” 

“Have no fear on that score. I will say 
all on your behalf that you could say for 
yourself.” 

“Stay with her as long as you can,” Dur- 
ham rejoined. “This fit of idleness be- 
comes you better than it does myself. 
Prolong it to the utmost.” 

“T would willingly prolong it for ever,” 
Ralph answered gaily. “When has not 
Idleness been the god of my idolatry? But 
you forget that pursuing fury of a romancer’s 
life—the inexorable third volume! Any day 
I may be ruthlessly torn away. I cannot, 
however, admit that idleness does not be- 
come you. You have been your old self 
during these last few days.” 

“Why cannot I always be my old self?” 


retorted the other with a sharp twinge of 
selfreproach. “Ay, Ralph. Heaven knows, 
more than the loss of my fortune, I regret 
the loss of my self-command. Poor creatures 
we are at best!” 

“But the loss of a fortune was in your 


case the loss of freedom. So we may 
pardon a little irascibility and over-sensitive- 
ness,” Ralph made reply. “I am sure of 
one thing. Lady Auriol is grateful, though 
in your own heart you reproach yourself for 
having acted the tutor’s part ungraciously.” 

“T cannot speak of it,” Durham replied. 
“ And who knows if I shall ever do anything 
more worth doing now? Well, we shall hear 
of each other by the post ; I will let you know 
if I succeed in my quest; you will write of 
your pastime, and we shall not be long 
separated, I dare say. I am _ now off by 
night mail express to Penzance. Adieu! 
adieu !” 

“Penzance!” mused Ralph, as soon as the 
door had closed on his earliest and closest 
friend, “ Penzance! what in Heaven’s name 
can be taking him thither?” ‘True, wise 
friends that they were, Garland and Durham 
aever asked each other questions. As bloom 
to the peach, as fragrance to the flower, as 
aroma to rare wine, is that delicate reserve 





characterizing all finest friendships which the 
rude breath of familiarity suffices to destroy. 
Well for all who, adoring each other, under- 
stand the charm that lies in silence and dis- 
creet, reticent conduct, even when hearts are 
knit in firmest bonds ! 


CHAPTER IX.—LOVERS’ QUARRELS. 


PEaRLA felt the bitterest disenchantment, 
the keenest chagrin, but said little; and 
another vexation soon followed in the wake 
of the first, for, true enough, the Damoclean 
sword Garland dreaded so much soon fell, 
and his ineffably joyous existence came to a 
sudden end. 

The little party had journeyed, light- 
hearted as school children on a holiday 
excursion, from London to Paris, from Paris 
to Cologne, from Cologne by way of the 
theatrical, yet fairy-like Rhine, to Heidel- 
berg—enchanting, untiring Heidelberg, every 
traveller’s first love !—and there halted when 
the summons came. A bomb-shell falling 
in their midst could hardly have occasioned 
more dismay than the following telegram, 
delivered as, in company with other tourists, 
they were enjoying coffee and music in the 
delightful gardens of their hotel :— 


“From Printing-Press & Co. 
to R. Garland. 

““We beseech you, send us copy. Last 
page of second volume set up, and nothing 
for next number. And your heroine’s posi- 
tion is critical. She must say ‘Yes’ or ‘ No,’ 
in time for the printers next week.” 


Garland, having read the missive aloud, 
folded it, and then coolly took out his watch. 

“Yes, I have ample time to catch the 
mail train to Cologne,” he said with a little 
sigh. “I shall be at my desk the day after 
to-morrow. Poor Stella! I have sadly for- 
gotten her of late, but she shall not be torn 
by this inner conflict now a day longer than 
I can help.” 

It was his heroine he spoke of so feelingly, 
though outsiders might have supposed other- 
wise ; but the Stella of his fancy was real to 
him, 

“ That tiresome Stella!” Georgie cried, as 
if to her also Garland’s heroine were a living 
creature. “Why could she not accept 
Valentine at once, I wonder? She ought 
not to try every one’s patience in this way. 
Little, quiet Lilla is worth two of her.” 

“ Oh ! must you go, Mr. Garland?” Pearla 
cried with tears in her eyes. “What will 
Switzerland be like without you? I am sure 
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a quiet little room could be found for you as 
a study. You could but try it.” 

“ Do, do stay,” Geoff added, clinging to 
him. ‘ You always said you wanted to see 
Mont Blanc before you die!” 

“Do, dearest papa!” Georgie added, 
clutching him by the other arm. “ Let one 
number go. Send a telegram to say that 
your holiday is not over.” 

But he shook them off, and would not be 
persuaded. In an hour or two he was being 
whirled homewards by express train; and 
next morning the little party met in dreary 
conclave. 

“T am afraid it will greatly disappoint you, 
dear children,” Pearla said; ‘but I think 
our very best plan is to pack up our things 
and go straight back to England.” 

Then she looked from one to the other 
trying to read their thoughts. Georgie’s 
handsome face had clouded over on a sudden, 
but she was determined to behave as she 
would have done quite naturally in her 
father’s presence. Wonderful might of good- 
ness and singleness of heart that can thus 
impose sterner obligations even than law and 
habit! Not one of Garland’s children but tried 
to vanquish self and smallness when he was 
by, and thought of him ever came between 
them and temptation. At fourteen or fifteen 
years of age we are usually unheroic enough, 
but Geoff watched Georgie, and, like her, 
struggled for self-mastery. 

“T believe we could manage well enough, 
mamma,” the boy said at last ; “ but Georgie 
and I won’t very much mind, will we 
Georgie ?” 

“We are not babies. We must not mind,” 
Georgie replied proudly, turning away her 
face to hide the rising tears. 

Geoff, not reading the action, and stirred 
almost to martial ardour by the words, now 
went up to his mother, and giving her one of 
those rough embraces she bore so resignedly, 
added, “ Babies, indeed! I shall soon be 
a man and able to take care of you 
much better than I do now. But as Mr. 
Garland and Mr. Durham are both gone, 
you will let me manage everything on this 
journey, won’t you, mamma?” 

“ Dearest boy,” Pearla said, fondling him, 
“T think it will be more prudent to take a 
courier from the hotel as far as Ostend.” 

It was now Geoff’s turn to check the 
obtrusive tears, which he did right manfully, 
not in the least suspecting that he had be- 
trayed himself even to Georgie. Sometimes 
playful, over-fond, nay, adoring as was this 
sweet new-found mother of his, she could 





sway him hardly less than the kind but in- 
exorable Durham. Pearla had been accus- 
tomed to rule from her childhood upward, 
therein lay the secret of her quiet influence, 
her unapproachable self-possession. All 
grace, winnfingness, and natural candour, this 
island queen ever remained sovereign of her- 
self and of those who were bound to consult 
her will. 

Geoff therefore did not now try coaxing 
and persuasion. He wanted to have his 
way, but he wanted to please her, to appear 
manly in her eyes, and having been trained 
by Durham to exercise self-control, generally 
contrived to hide these little inner struggles, 
Pearla seeing him thus amenable to reason, 
believed him to have the sweetest temper 
and most tractable disposition in the world. 
He was childishly heedless and impetuous, 
but he was not stubborn or unreasonable, at 
least so she thought with no small satisfac- 
tion. As soon, however, as Georgie and 
Geoff were alone they gave way to their 
feelings without reserve. The girl could 
not criticize her kind hostess, the boy could 
not impute unkindness to his more than in- 
dulgent mother, but both felt aggrieved by 
her decision, recalled by it from a world 
of enchantment to the prose of every day. 

“ Farewell to bliss !” Georgie cried. “ In- 
stead of Mont Blanc and the Swiss lakes, 
stocking-darning and pudding-making for 
me, Latin verses and Alpha for you. But 
we ought to be ashamed of ourselves for 
being such babies, Geoff. Had we either of 
us shown a particle of common sense or 
business capacity, I feel sure that Lady 
Auriol would have gone on.” 

“ Speak for yourself, if you please,” Geoff 
replied with considerable temper. “Mamma 
knows that I cannot be expected to speak 
German without ever having learned it, and 
as to common sense and business capacity, 
what use are they without experience in tra- 
velling? I have not been brought up asa 
courier.” 

Then whistling disrespectfully, he sat down, 
and plumping his heavy arms on a heap of 
Georgie’s fancy work, pretended to busy him- 
self in “The Heart of Midlothian.” 

“ Sociable boy!” Georgie said, as if to her- 
self, glaring at the disordered embroidery 
whilst she spoke. 

Geoff, with scowling brows and pursed-up 
lips, read on. 

“ What engagirg companions some people 
can be when they are travelling abroad!’ 
pursued Georgie, still as if speaking in 4 
monologue, 
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Geoff scowled more and more. 
“Lady Auriol should see her son now,” 
continued the girl, and this last taunt was 
more than Geoff could stand. 

“Girls are insufferable!” he cried, and 
dashed out of the room with a violent slam 
of the door. In another moment Georgie 
saw him in the garden below, wandering sul- 
lenly hither and thither in search of amuse- 
ment. First of all he tried what excitement 
could be got out of a jumping-bar, but soon 
tiring of that, had recourse to solitary cro- 
quet, which proved equally monotonous ; 
then he bethought himself suddenly of a lad 
named Ludwig attached to the hotel, who 
had promised to go with him some day on a 
fishing excursion. Ludwig was sought every- 
where, and found at last, unfortunately in 
the thick of his official duties as occa- 
sional courier, guide, and useful boy of the 
establishment. Nothing in the shape of 
entertainment was to be got out of Lud- 
wig thatday. Geoff nextremembered a cer- 
tain meek little English boy of ten years 
old, who had teased him a dozen times to 
sail his boat for him in the ornamental 
water. Right and left, he now searched 
for Willie as eagerly as he had searched 
for the more manly Ludwig just before. 
Willie, however, had been invited to play 
with another little fellow in the adjoining 
hotel, so nothing was to be had out of him 
either. 

Utterly disconsolate, Geoff sauntered for 
half an hour in the garden, his hands in his 
pockets, his eyes on the ground, when he 
heard a cheerful voice calling to him from 
within, and in another minute Georgie came 
tripping down the stairs blithe as a bird, 
wearing her narrow-brimmed sailor’s hat with 
its glazed ribbon, and nautical costume of 
navy blue, with large linen collar turned back 
on her shoulders. 

She had her hands full of fishing-tackle, 
and what at once betrayed itself as a well- 
stored provision-basket. 

“Quick!” she cried in the gayest tone of 
her gay voice. ‘Lady Auriol says we may 
go with the old boatman, Anton, fishing on 
the river, and stay as long as we like. Do 
not lose a minute—I have packed the 
luncheon-basket.” 

“Trust me,” Geoff replied, and, quick as 
lightning, darted into the house for the rest 
of his angler’s gear. Five minutes later, the 
pair sallied forth with their trusty guide as 
good friends as if they had never taunted 
each other with stupidity or sulkiness that 
same morning. 











Pearla watched their departure from the 
window half rapturous, half pensive. It 
delighted her beyond measure to see Geoff 
so happy with his girl-friend, so engrossed in 
the innocent amusements of the hour, so 
more than satisfied with the portion she could 
bestow on him. But would his affection, 
his dutifulness, his content prove satisfying 
to her? The disenchantment that comes to 
thousands of mothers of men-children was 
hers in all its bitterness fora moment. She 
stood transiently upon the edge of that gulf 
which separates youth and mature age how- 
ever close and adoring, a gulf of nature’s, 
not man’s making, a gulf over which stands 
dread necessity, saying, “‘ Thus far shalt thou 
go and no farther.” She was still young 
herself, young alike in years and in heart, yet 
how old beside this fifteen-year-old son of 
hers and his playmate! Their joys, their 
pastimes, their sympathies were not hers, 
could not be hers, by virtue of this sacred 
separating motherhood, the long intervening 
years of life, which were hers and not theirs. 
How happy they were away from her, and to- 
gether! She did not envy them their long 
day on the river, under the burning sun, but 
she envied the blissful unconcern, the inno- 
cent selfishness that rendered it so impossible 
for them to enter into the feelings of others, 
to feel the fine remorse of hardly perceptible 
injury. She had not in the least wanted 
them to stay, she would have accompanied 
them with reluctance, but the boy uttered no 
wish, the girl no regret, and the omission 
troubled, even pained her. 

Of the egotism of age, Pearla had 
learned enough and to spare, the egotism 
of youth was a new experience. For let 
moralists preach as they will of the softness 
of the youthful breast, the mildness of the 
hoary head, daily life teaches us that it is not 
as they would have us believe ; just as the 
intellect flowers when man is in his prime, 
so do the feelings then attain their crowning 
beauty in highest perfection. Ask of youth, 
joyousness and grace; of old age, wisdom and 
justice ; but go rather to middle age for per- 
fect self-abnegation, and the heroism that 
seeks no reward. 


CHAPTER X.—GEOFF’S DEBUT IN SOCIETY. 


WINTER seemed to have set in by the time 
our travellers reached that pleasant sea-side 
home which Pearla had quitted in high 
dudgeon more than two months before. By 
the calendar they were still in October; but 
no Indian summer of glowing, hazy moons, 
and balmy, golden-orbed nights was this ; 
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no lotus-eating season of sauntering in 
purple woods or sailing across sleepy seas. 
Instead of tranquillity and quiet loveliness, 
all was now tumult and savagery. The 
floodgates of the heavens were opened, the 
bars of the rivers drawn back, making 
inland pictures of deluge and desolation ; 
whilst from the four corners of the earth the 
winds blew their loudest bugles, convulsing 
the sea as if with the throes of a mighty 
bringing forth, All night, all day, the storm- 
rack rent the skies, the breakers spent their 
forces against the harbour walls, the shrill 
blasts trumpeted, shrieked, thundered, till 
the very senses ached and the lips of the 
least impressionable murmured an invocation 
to Peace. 

Pearla found her home-returning dreary 
enough, irrespective of the elemental warfare 
which made out-door life an impossibility. 
Accustomed as she was to the placid ocean- 
tides and perpetual summer of her tropic 
abode, she felt strangely and sadly trans- 
lated now. There was nothing in this 
stormy northern nature in sympathy with her 
instincts; the uproar of winds and waves, 
the ceaseless patter of rain-drops on the 
window-panes, the sunless heavens renewed 
day after day, checked her natural hopeful- 
ness, and subdued her joyous impulses. Nor 


did she find human compensation for the cold- 


ness and unsociableness without. The world 
to which she was driven, out of sheer isola- 
tion and helplessness, welcomed her back, it is 
true, and not only welcomed, but flattered, 
embraced. It forgave that abrupt departure 
and all the disappointments thereby caused 
in the summer-time. 

If the world forgave Lady Auriol, Lady 
Auriol certainly harboured no resentment 
against the world. She felt it a duty to culti- 
vate acquaintance for the sake of her boy, 
and as he was likely to be at home for some 
time, this was now a matter of actual im- 
portance. The question of Geoff’s educa- 
tion was settled by mutual compromise. 
Pearlarelinquished Eton, Geoff condescended 
to work under a non-resident tutor, and, at 
any rate, was absent and occupied for a great 
part of the day. 

“ And what shall I do with my own days ?” 
Pearla asked herself again and again, at last 
giving utterance to the thought in the pre- 
sence of her almost daily adviser, Garland. 
“You do not know, my dear friend,” she 
added, “how I wish—toolishly enough, 
Heaven knows — that Geoff were a tiny, 
unbreeched child learning A BC at my 
knee! My heart sinks at the thought of 





the little I can do for him now, and that 
every year will separate us more and more.” 

“Nay, dearest lady,” Garland replied, 
‘say, rather, that every year shall knit you 
and your son in closer bonds, since Geoff 
must attain man’s estate ere he can under- 
stand his mother.” 

“But I am not in my proper place as yet,” 
Pearla said, speaking almost with passionate 
earnestness ; “ I was not born to be an idle 
lady. A mere child when I married, from 
that time my duties towards my husband com- 
prised my whole life. I can speak openly 
to you—he exacted that from me, neither 
more nor less. Now that he is gone, I feel 
the need of a task-master”—she smiled some- 
what sadly, adding—“ rather a stimulus.” 

“ Never fear but that life itself will prove 
a task-master and a stimulus sufficient for 
your needs as time wears on,” Garland an- 
swered very encouragingly. 

Then Pearla went on to speak of another 
grievance equally burdensome. Was it true 
that the giving of dinners was a duty in- 
cumbent on all respectable folks? And on 
this subject her adviser could offer little 
comfort either. He certainly believed some 
such social obligation did exist for all persons 
in Lady Auriol’s position in life, he said; 
and seeing her dismay at such a prospect, 
for once condescended to break a rule and 
help her. The day was fixed, invitations 
sent out and acceptations received, the anti- 
cipation causing a flutter in hearts no longer 
youthful. 

There is a pathos in these autumnal ro- 
mances to which those of the halcyon season 
can layno claim. The sweet spring nesting- 
time has vanished long ago, the woods have 
lost their original freshness, already a chilling 
blast and cold grey heavens portend the 
reign of winter. But a gleam of mellow 
October sunshine, a balmy breath wafted 
across the ripening orchards, a faint carolling 
of belated birds, suffice to reawaken airy 
hopes and to make young again for awhile. 

Thus it was with several of Lady Auriol’s 
invited guests. There are, as we know, certain 
sunny abiding places in our dear native land 
where people may almost be said to live for 
ever. Life is so easy there, so indolent, so 
unexciting, that Time himself seems coaxed 
into a lagging march. It happens, moreover, 
that in such southern health-resorts there is 
no corresponding attraction for youth of the 
stronger sex, so that a stranger from unknown 
regions might suppose some terrible scourge 
had carried off “all the firstborn of Israel” 
in the land. No wonder that sentiment is 
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perennial in these favoured places, and that 
Lady Auriol’s reappearance was the signal 
for renewed hopes and ambitions. 

Pearla little thought, as she worded her 
elegant little pink note to a certain bluff 
colonel, elderly and a widower, living on 
half-pay with an only daughter, that he had 
anything of the visionary about him, and that 
her little rose-coloured missive would savour 
of Cupid. Still more unsuspicious was she 
concerning another guest, a superannuated 
naval officer, now condemned, after a brilliant 
and stirring career, to the wilderness of 
lodging-house existence ; and she was equally 
off her guard with the parish curate, one of 
the poorest, most self-denying and charitable- 
minded clergymen of the diocese, who had 
reached his sixtieth year without preferment, 
or success in matters of the heart. 

The all-important day arrived, and as the 
hour of assembling drew near the only 
person who had no time for self-adornment 
was Ralph Garland. 

Once, twice, three times had some member 
of the household tapped at his study door, 
reminding him of the fleeting moments, to 
which he had only murmured— 

“ All in good time, dearie.” 

It might have been the cook or boy-of- 
all-work for aught he knew; that mattered 
little—every one in the world was dearie 
to him. But the pen never slackened its 
swift course over the wide page ; the shaggy 
brows remained knit in concentrated thought, 
and only one thing was present to his mind. 
It was in fact the third week of the month, 
and half-a-dozen pages or so were wanted to 
complete the allotted portion of his serial 
story, now appearing in a magazine. At 
last the door opened and Bella appeared, 
looking distractingly pretty in her home- 
made, girlish finery, but ready to cry of vexa- 
tion and dismay. 

“Dearest papa!” she exclaimed, “we 
must be out of the house in five minutes, seven 
at most, or send word to Lady Auriol that 
youcannot go. Do leave off, papa darling.” 

Garland now rose, and flinging himself 
desperately into his bed-chamber adjoining, 
sraightway performed a magic toilette, ejacu- 
lating from within— 

“Sit down, Bella, and finish the sentence. 
Write—‘ And the Countess jas 

“Tam doing it already, papa,” Bella said 
from the writing-table. She had coolly taken 
up the pen, still full of ink, and was writing 
away as fast as fingers could move. 

“Mind and make no blunders,” cried 
Garland indistinctly, his head being immersed 





“The Countess is 


+” 


in the washing-basin. 
angry, as you see, and 

“¢ And flies from Hubert, tearing the dia- 
monds from her hair.’ I am doing it beauti- 
fully, papa dearest.” 

At this juncture Garland appeared at the 
door, a huge hair-brush in each hand, deal- 
ing with each such blows on his shaggy poll 
as seemed to threaten mortal injury to the 
skull underneath. 

“For Heaven’s sake don’t write that, my 
dear!” he cried desperately. ‘‘ It is nothing 
but the Rosa Matilda style over again.” 

“Tt is quite beautiful, papa, I assure you,” 
Bella cried, looking up from her task. “ It 
is not Rosa Matilda at all. But pray take care, 
you will hurt yourself with those brushes !” 

“Is she gone, then?” asked Garland, with 
a sigh of resignation. 

** Long ago, in the other page, papa; and 
Hubert, alone, soliloquizes distractedly. But 
Georgie must write the soliloquy,” Bella cried, 
starting up to help her father with his coat 
and necktie. 

“Georgie must see that it goes to the 
post, anyhow; never mind the soliloquy,” 
he added, looking hither and thither. ‘Gloves 
and handkerchief, Bella; have you thought 
of them?” 

“They are in my pocket all ready for 
you,” Bella answered gaily, pressing a fond 
kiss on the rough black beard, as she smoothed 
down the embroidered neck-tie and velvet 
collar. ‘ Now we are both ready, and shall 
be in time after all.” 

Which, wonderful to say, they were. Just 
as Pearla’s penultimate guests had arrived, 
and she was beginning to feel a little uneasy 
about Garland, in they came, with a look of 
airy unconcern—as if editors, publishers, 
printers, and monthly copy were figments of 
the imagination only. 

Pearla smiled approvingly upon the pair, 
and at once put her hand within Garland’s 
arm, thus signifying a command which would 
greatly have affronted all the assembled 
guests, but for one tacit explanation. This 
sovereign lady of an islet in mid-ocean, with 
all her grace, fine manners, and cordiality, 
did not understand etiquette—was still, in 
fact, as naive and unsophisticated as a school- 
girl; and what else but a series of blunders 
could now be expected of her? Pearla, how- 
ever, quite well knew what she was about, 
having had a proper training as mistress of 
the ceremonies, in her capacity of governor’s 
wife. She liked Garland’s company moreover 
better than that of any one else in the room ; 
she wanted to show her appreciation of his 
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kindness in dining with her against his rules 
of life. Lastly, she felt no particular reason 
for doing honour to the rest of the company, 
and especial gratitude to Garland as the early 
befriender of her boy. 

And when he sat down to table how diffe- 
rent his discourse from that of his neighbours ! 
Whilst Pearla’s guests naturally chatted 
about the coming militia ball and the bazaar 
of yesterday, Garland, never for a moment 
unseasonably serious, stooped to no triviality 
of subject or commonnessof speech. Sparkles 
of wit, graces of fancy, choice anecdote, and 
epigram fell from his lips as he sat by his 
hostess’s side. ‘The dinner passed off admi- 
rably. Bella and Geoff, who sat side by side, 
thought that none had ever been half so 
delightful. Every one’s eyes beamed with 
pleasure as the evening wore on ; the business 
of entertaining seemed to grow easier and 
easier to Pearla. 

Towards the close of the evening, however, 
something happened which was to make it 
memorable in Pearla’s eyes. One of the 
guests happened to ask Lady Auriol about 
Mr. Durham, the former tutor of her son. 
The question was not put pointedly, but 
Pearla became interested at once, especially 
as Garland, with a sudden glow on his face 
and a throb of fine feeling in his voice, eagerly 
caught up the theme. 

* Ah,” he said to the other listeners, not 
all sympathetic, “there is a man, there is a 
hero!” 

“Well,” said Garland’s interlocutor, a 
good-natured, fox-hunting neighbour of Lady 
Auriol’s, who had been serviceable in the 
matter of Geoff’s equestrian education, 
“ there are two opinions concerning Durham's 
behaviour. For my part I have ever re- 
garded him as an injured man, but others 
take a contrary view and look upon his dis- 
interestedness as infatuation. To suffer 
himself to be disinherited———” 

“ Disinherited?” asked Pearla eagerly, 
and looking at Garland with some reproach. 

“To tell you plain truth, our friend 
Durham always begged me to be reticent on 
the subject, but I will tell you his story 
another time, Lady Auriol, since you ask it. 
You will think kinder of Durham when you 
learn all. Circumstances have embittered 
him. He was born with the sweetest 
temper.” 

“I think it would sour most tempers to be 
wrongfully despoiled of a fine estate and five 
thousand a year,” Sir Bertram said, shrugging 
his shoulders. ‘ But Durham might have 
compromised ; he need not have been so 


punctilious, I think. We must all compro 
mise in this world, and he should have con. 
sidered that he was throwing away all chances 
of usefulness, He might have got into Par. 
liament.” 

“The plain matter is this,” Garland said, 
now addressing himself to Lady Auriol, Sir 
Bertram having turned away. ‘ Durham is 
one of two cousins, and being the elder was 
heir (next of kin) to a fine property belong- 
ing to a maternal uncle, who brought up both 
boys as his own, and always treated Durham 
as his especial favourite, and openly presented 
him to his friend as his heir. Now Durham's 
uncle was the best-natured person in the 
world, but not at all of the world, an eccen- 
tricity in fact, and very easily misled by those 
under whose influence he might fall. Having 
no wife or children, he amused himself with 
travel, and during a winter at Rome, went 
over, so at least report said, to the Romish 
Church. Whether or no he formally em- 
braced the creed is not known, but after his 
death a clause was-found appended to his 
will, which pointed to but one conclusion. 
The estate fell to Durham,.with a condition 
attached to_it, namely, that on it he should 
build and endow a Roman Catholic church 
and monastery, and other conditions of the 
kind. Durham very naturally refused, and 
so the estate went to his cousin, who felt no 
such scruple.” 

“Tt was certainly hard on Mr. Durham,” 
Pearla said thoughtfully. She felt as if she 
should now understand him better. 

“Yes,” was Garland’s reply. “It was a 
point of conscience with him, and—for we 
must look to both sides—most likely it was 
a point of conscience with his uncle. People 
who have estates must will them as they 
choose. The wisest plan is to make no heir 
patent to the world beforehand.” 

There the conversation ended. The ladies 
soon rose, Bella whispering in her father's 
ear as she passed out, looking as she spoke 
ready to cry of vexation, “ Do, papa, look 
after Geoff—why should he stay behind and 
take more wine?” 

Why indeed? Garland took the hint and 
soon quitted the table in Geoff’s company, 
Fairfax, the old man servant who had been 
recommended to Pearla by Durham, looking 
on with satisfaction. Truth to tell, the lad, 
like many another too young left “lord of 
himself, that heritage of woe,” knew not how 
to observe the just medium in good things 
of material kind. Upon more than one 
occasion Fairfax had slyly watered the wine 








before placing it on the dinner table. He 








even 
remon- 

= strated with 

™ his young master, 

) and now seeing the un- 
due relish with which certain 
rare wines were appreciated 
by the too youthful 
connoisseur, the old 

man determined to 

speak to Pearla 

herself. What with 

one thing and another 
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to give no more 
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Her eyes were 

being opened 

to more dan- 

gers than 

one. 


“ Their long day on the river, under the burning sun.” 





HE MESSAGE OF THE SNOWDROP. 


i By S. REID. 


Courage and hope, 
true heart ! 
“ Summer is coming 
though late the spring, 
Over the breast of the quiet mould, 
With an emerald shimmer—a glint of gold, 
Till the leaves of the regal rose unfold 
At the rush of the swallow’s wing. 


Courage and hope, true heart! 
Summer is coming though 
q spring be late : 
Wishing is weary and waiting long, 
But sorrow’s day hath an even-song, »# 
And the garlands that never shall Wade 
belong ; 





To the soul that is strong to wait. ' 





DR. PUSEY AND THE 


PART II. 


E Lapin only who can look back to the 

Oxford of 1845 can estimate how tre- 
mendous was the reaction which followed 
Dr. Newman’s secession to Rome. To all 
those who had adopted the views of the 
Tractarians, it was a day of trouble and re- 
buke. But the effect was hardly less visible 
in that large number of young men outside 
the movement, who, though they had not 
joined it, had still been practically influenced 
and restrained by its great moral power. If 
the pendulum had been strained too far to- 
wards asceticism, it now went full swing in 
the opposite direction. It was as though a 
strong yoke had been broken off men’s necks, 
and they were free to take their’ own way. 
They had been cheated, as it seemed, too 
long of their legitimate enjoyment, and 
would now try what a course of “healthy 
animalism” would do for them. Young men 
began to cultivate the apolaustic life, as they 
called it, and to dance to the pipes which 
Goethe played. His gospel of art and culti- 
vated enjoyment was for a time greatly in 
the ascendant, but the results it produced 
were not, as far as is known, more beneficial 
than those of the old and severer moraiity. 

But while outsiders thus fell away, all who 
still clung to High Church views were in 
perplexity and dismay, and turned instinc- 
tively to Dr. Pusey for guidance. For with 
Newman gone, and Keble absent in his 
country cure, Pusey alone of the leaders now 
remained in Oxford. The position he then 
held cannot better be described than in words 
which Canon Liddon spoke at the meeting 
in November last, held to found the Pusey 
memorial. 


OXFORD MOVEMENT. ’ 
After quoting Dr. Déllinger’s estimate 


“« « Pusey presents himself to me as a personalify in 

whom are combined a great man of learning, a deeply 
pious Christian, a perfect gentleman, and a charatter 
of great mildness and lovableness,’ ’? Canon Liddon 
goes on to say—“t He might have added of remarkable 
firmness and courage. In the sad autumn of 1845, 
when we lost the genius whom the world knows as 
Cardinal Newman—when men’s hearts were failing, 
and every one was suspected—when friends who had 
gone were beckoning him to follow, and opponents 
who were exasperated were bidding him depart, Dr. 
Pusey stood firm. And the consequence of his firm- 
ness upon hundreds at that time, and upon much 
larger numbers since, cannot easily be calculated. 
Had it been otherwise—had he yielded to the pres- 
sure and panic of the time—the Church of Rome 
would have occupied a very different position in this 
country from that which she does at this moment, 
while the Church of England-——” 
I shall not finish with Canon Liddon’s 
words, but will take leave to substitute for 
his overstrained statement, the Church of 
England would have been very different from 
what she now is. 

Keenly as he must have felt his isolation, 
he did not shrink from occupying the place 
to which Providence seemed to call him. 
He maintained stoutly now, as he had done 
all along, that Romanism was not the logical 
and necessary result of Anglicanism. What- 
ever conclusions others may have drawn from 
it, to him the ground of patristic antiquity 
seemed a sufficient one still, and to this he 
firmly adhered. Once when he was re- 
proached with disloyalty to his mother Church 
and longings after Rome, he publicly an- 
swered, that if a life given to the Church of 
England would not convince men of his faith- 
fulness, perhaps death in that Church might. 

From 1845 onward, for nearly forty years, 
his many-sided activity found numerous an 





ever-increasing channels for itself. In the 
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sequel of this paper we cannot attempt to 
give a continuous narrative, but only to 
indicate some of the most prominent of 
these channels. 

1. Besides the duties of his chair and the 
copious productions of his pen, the circum- 
stances of the time now called him to under- 
take a more difficult and delicate duty. 
Hundreds of persons, perplexed or down- 
hearted, now flocked to him for guidance and 
comfort. Whether it were doubts as to the 
Catholicity of the English Church, or some 
more intimate and personal burden, they 
turned to Dr. Pusey, and he received them 
all. Probably no man in England became 
the depositary of so many heart-secrets as 
Dr. Pusey. ‘This led to his recommending 
heavy-laden souls to seek the comfort of 
confession, and himself to become confessor 
to many. This practice, combined with 
other circumstances attending on Dr. Pusey’s 
teaching, led in 1850 to a correspondence 
between Bishop Wilberforce and Dr. Pusey, 
which appears in the second volume of the 
Bishop’s life. Although Dr. Newman had 
seceded alone and entirely on his own re- 
sponsibility, and had refrained from alluring 
others to follow him, yet during the years 
that followed 1845, there had been a steady 
low of converts toward Rome. One after 
another the more eminent of Dr. Newman’s 
fiends or associates, Oakley, Manning, 
Robert and Henry Wilberforce, William 
Palmer of Magdalen, and Dodsworth had 
followed. Besides these, many other less- 
known persons, who had come under Dr. 
Pusey’s influence; had gone the same road. 
In the correspondence above alluded to, 
Bishop Wilberforce charges Dr. Pusey with 
helping on the movement Rome-ward by 
his adaptations of Roman books of de- 
votion, by some elements in his private 
ministry, and lastly, by his use of confession, 
not in the restricted form allowable to an 
English clergyman, but in the habitual and 
almost compulsory way enforced by a Roman 
confessor. The Bishop maintained that ac- 
cording to the Church of England private con- 
fessicn and absolution should be confined 
to certain exceptional cases, that they should 
never be enjoined as necessary, and that 
they are dangerous as the rule. ‘The con- 
fession which Dr. Pusey taught and practised 
was, the Bishop alleged, much more habitual, 
more of the nature of an ordinary means of 
gtace than is sanctioned by the Church of 
England. 

_ One knows well how abhorrent this prac- 
tice is to the respectable English citizen ; 





neither can it be denied that it is beset with 
many and great dangers, not only to the 
confessing, but also to the confessor. But 
one remark must be made: Dr. Pusey’s 
advocacy of the practice arose not, as is 
often alleged, from any vulgar desire for 
priestly power, but from a much deeper con- 
viction of the prevalence of secret sin, and 
of the evil of it, than most clergymen care to 
entertain. Feeling keenly the existence of 
those evils hidden beneath the smooth sur- 
face of society, confession was the remedy by 
which Dr. Pusey proposed to meet them. 
In this he may have been right or wrong. 
Those who may care to look more closely 
into the whole subject will find some discussion 
of it in the correspondence already spoken of. 
2. But for all his devotion to religious and 
theological subjects, Dr. Pusey never allowed 
his interest in University affairs to slumber. 
When the University Commission of 1854 
began that series of changes which has con- 
tinued for now nearly thirty years, and has 
revolutionised Oxford, he was fully on the 
alert, and came forward with a body of 
evidence which is as valuable as any recorded 
in the Commissioners’ Report. For the an- 
cient English Collegiate and Tutorial system 
he pled earnestly, in opposition to the new- 
fangled admiration of the German and Scotch 
systems, which educate mainly by profes- 
sorial lectures. His argument, though often 
unheeded, is as good now as it was then. 

“ The gist of his case is that it is the primary object 
of the English Universities to make men, not scholars, 
and his personal experience of the German Univer- 
sities gives value to his testimony, He was altoge- 
ther in favour of what he calls the catechetical system 
as distinct from the mere lecture. He compared the 
effects of English and German University education 
on the higher classes in the two countries, and decided 


that for the formation of statesmen and men of affairs, 
our own was conspicuously superior.’’ 


From this time forward, Dr. Pusey took 
the lead in withstanding all the efforts then 
begun, and since carried out, to separate 
Oxford from the Church of England. The 
result of these efforts: what we now see 
—the comparative secularization of Oxford, 
a result which many who seldom agreed © 
with Dr. Pusey in other things, lament as © 
much as he did. Whether, as the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury held, much more 
might have been saved by some timely con- 
cessions, I know not. Against every pro- 
posed change, however, Dr. Pusey stood 
resolute in resistance, and sometimes had 
recourse to means which those who sym- 
pathized with his ends could not approve. 
It was a blunder to oppose the payment of 
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his salary to the Professor of Greek, because 
he was thought to be heretical in theology. 
No doubt Dr. Pusey believed that in doing 
so he was making a protest for the truth. 
Though after some years he withdrew his 
opposition and the salary was granted, it was 
not done until it had swelled the tide of 
the anti-clerical reaction, and turned many 
young hearts against the Church. About 
theological errors they knew and cared little ; 
but they felt deeply the injustice of refusing 
to one of the ablest and most hardworking 
Professors in Oxford the salary that was due 
to him for the good work he had done for 
themselves, It was probably owing to Dr. 
Pusey’s action in this and other University 
contests that his opponents have alleged 
that, in defending any cause he had at heart, 
he was capable of tortuous policy. This 
is the view taken by opponents. His friends, 


of course, put on his conduct a very different 
intrepretation. 

3. At the meeting, already alluded to, on 
the 16th of November last, the Marquis of 
Salisbury is reported to have said of Dr. 
Pusey :-— 


‘“*His most earnest aims were not associated with 
the controversies with which his name in public 
estimation was specially bound up; his mind was 
chiefly bent on this one thing, that in an age when 
Christian faith is exposed to many and dangerous 
attacks, the first duty of her sons, and of those whose 
learning could give her support, was to defend it in 
all its integrity. It was as a defender of the Christian 
Church as a whole,—as a defender of the faith once 
given to the saints, and as a champion of the Church 
of eighteen centuries, that he lived and worked.” 


This was the light in which he wished to | 


regard himself and the work of his life : it was 
in this capacity that he came forward, when 
the writings of Bishop Colenso and the ap- 
pearance of “ Essays and Reviews” startled 
the whole Church of England by the sense 
of a new danger. The current of rationalism, 
which though long dumb, was never wholly 
dead in England, had found vent in these 
publications, in which the hitherto accepted 
view of the inspiration of Holy Scripture 
was questioned, and the foundations of 
Christianity seemed to be assailed. Against 
the common foe, Dr. Pusey did not hesi- 
tate to appeal, through the pages of the 
Record, to the Evangelical party, to join him 
in defending the faith which both parties 
alike held dear. For this purpose, points of 
difference, too long insisted on, arising out 
of apostolical succession and the sacramental 
theory, had to be dropped, or at least left 
in the background. The truth is, the Oxford 
movement, confident in its assumed prin- 





ciples, had pushed on into the land of high 
doctrine and ecclesiastical usage, leaving its 
base of operations far in the rear, and wholly 
unprotected. Had it kept its communica. 
tions open, and observed more closely the 
questionings which biblical criticism and 
physical science were engendering, it would 
not have been so taken aback when “ Essays 
and Reviews” sprunga mine upon it. Against 
such questionings it was vain to appeal to the 
authority of the Primitive Church, for it was 
this very authority which was now challenged, 
In a day of doubt and denial it must go hard 
with any religious theory which has not kept 
intelligently open the passages from Natural 
to Revealed Religion, and which cannot give 
a good account of the basis of all religious 
belief. It was one of the weaknesses of the 
Oxford movement that, absorbed in doctrinal 
and ecclesiastical questions, it had neglected 
this. Another weakness was the isolation 
of its adherents from their fellow Christians, 
Rome disowned them, and they disowned 
Protestants at home and abroad. Dr. Pusey, 
it is said, while he thought the theology of 
the Evangelical school meagre and defective, 
had always felt a warm sympathy for the 
piety of the best of them. But the mainte- 
nance of apostolical succession as essential, 
is a great non-conductor of sympathy. And 
the High Church party as a whole had cer- 
tainly ignored all who did not hold this 
doctrine, whether within the English Church 
or beyond it. It is difficult to see why High 
Churchmen should not have adopted a more 
frank and generous policy ; why they should 
not have sympathized with Low Churchmen 
on the ground of the great body of truth 
which they held in common, and in thei 
insistence on personal religion, adding at 
the same time, “ We think you lose much by 
neglecting the social and historical side of 
Christianity, and the great witness of Catho- 
lic antiquity. We agree with you in all that 
you hold, but there is much truth lying 
beyond you, which you have not yet appro- 
priated, and this we shall try to show to 
you.” But this is not the way in which great 
movements are conducted. It would seem, 
however, that from the time of “ Essays and 
Reviews,” Dr. Pusey showed more sympathy 
with the really religious men in all the 
Churches. 

4. Another channel in which Dr. Pusey 
energised was in helping forward woman's 
work within the English Church. To himis 
due the recognised position which that work 
now holds. When Miss Sellon, under his 
guidance, opened her Sisterhood, no such 
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institution had been heard of in the Church 
of England since the Reformation. There 
were mistakes and extravagances, no doubt, 
at first, and these raised abundant outcry. 
But Dr. Pusey, who was warden and chaplain 
of that earliest Sisterhood, nothing daunted, 
stood by Miss Sellon, all the more firmly for 
the clamour with which her too drastic dis- 
cipline was assailed, Whatevermayhave been 
the mistakes of MissSellon or of others, it can- 
not be doubted that the movement has on the 
whole worked for good. If any doubt it, he 
has only, as has been said, to penetrate the 
most squalid and poverty-stricken quarter in 
any city where a Sisterhood has been estab- 
lished, and he will ask no further testimony. 
Dr. Pusey not only patronised and pled for 
Sisterhoods, he joined in their labours. We 
read that in 1866, when the cholera raged 
in the north-east parts of London, Dr. Pusey 
“took lodgings near the City Road, to be in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the out- 
break, and to cheer with his presence and 
counsel the charitable women who spent 
their days and nights among the sick.” Sis- 
terhoods are no doubt valuable as examples 
and centres of women’s work. It would, 
however, be a great misfortune if people 
were to come to think that Sisterhoods were 
the only outlets in which devout Christian 
women can find scope for their ministrations. 
The late Bishop Wilberforce expressed the 
common English sentiment regarding these 
Sisterhoods, when he urged that no rag of 
Romanism should be left sticking to them, 
no vows, no regular confessional, no spiritual 
direction. Within these limits he gave them 
his decided approval. 

Akin to the Sisterhoods are the Retreats 
which Dr. Pusey founded, to which overwrought 
clergymen and others might withdraw for 
meditation, prayer, and spiritual refreshment. 
The benefit they have derived from these 
has been acknowledged by devout persons, 
who, though not holding many of Dr. Pusey’s 
views, have resorted to them. It has not 
often been seen that one man has been able 
deeply to influence his generation through 
so many varied forms of activity. A devoted 
student, a profound theologian, a contro- 
versialist prepared for every attack, he com- 
bined with these gifts the power of originating 
new institutions, and of spiritually guiding 
many souls, by his example, by his counsel, or 
by the books of practical discipline which 
he prepared for them. 

5. It has often been asked, was Dr. Pusey 
the originator of Ritualism or not? In one 
sense he was not, in another sense he was. 


In actual practice, neither Dr. Pusey, nor 
Dr. Newman, nor Mr. Keble were themselves 
Ritualists. The churches in which they wor- 
shipped had a simple though reverent cere. 
monial, not externally differing from the 
common usage of the Church of England. 
But though Dr. Pusey, as has been said, 
“ knew little and cared less about ceremonial 
details,” and in practice did not differ from 
a Berkshire country clergyman, yet he saw 
clearly and acknowledged that his younger 
Ritualistic brethren were but carrying out in 
practice what he had taught in doctrine and 
theory. They were but making visible to the 
eye what he and his friends had spoken to the 
ear; and in their endeavour to do so, the 
younger men had disinterred from the Middle 
Ages symbols and vestments and usages which 
were startling to this generation. No doubt 
Dr. Pusey was at times disturbed by the 
extravagance of his youthful disciples, and 
thought that their zeal had outrun their 
discretion. He is even said on one occa- 
sion to have compared the most advanced 
Ritualists to Phlegethon (sic), charioteering 
the sun, and he did not shrink from warning 
those whom he thought to be courting de- 
struction by their defiance of law. But when 
they were attacked, then Dr. Pusey at 
once came forward as their most strenuous 
defender. It was part of his chivalrous 
nature not to leave the feeblest or most 
mistaken of his followers to suffer, if he could 
by exposing himself divert the storm from 
them, His last public utterance, a few 
weeks before his death, was a letter in 
defence of the imprisoned Mr. Green. But 
while he defended such men, he also coun- 
selled them to moderation. It has been 
said, and I believe truly, that he did more 
“to control fanaticism, to soothe irritation, 
to inspire forbearance, than any number of 
his contemporaries put together could have 
done.” Frequently during recent years his 
influence, more than anything else, prevented 
a Ritualistic secession, when that seemed 
imminent. Now that the heart on which 
those problems weighed so heavily has ceased 
to beat, shall there not be found among 
living churchmen and legislators wisdom 
enough to preserve unimpaired the vitality 
and comprehensiveness of the Church of 
England, the greatest bulwark, as Dr. Dol- 
linger has called it, against infidelity and 
anarchy now existing in the world ? 

6. These are a few of the channels in which 


his immense and untiring energy poured itselt 
forth. A glance over the list of his works 





published between 1850 and 1880 astounds 
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one by the variety of interests, social and aca- 
demical, as well as ecclesiastical, which they 
betoken. With these varied subjects he 
dealt in voluminous pamphlets, and treatises 
heavy-shotted with learnir.g, argument, and 
weighty thought. Some of them, as his ‘ His- 
tory of the Church Councils;’ and his ‘Eireni- 
con,’ in three volumes, though called out by 
controversies of the hour, are in themselves 
substantial works. But these controversial 
writings absorbed the time he would fain 
have given to biblical study. Frequently in 
his prefaces to occasional pamphlets he ex- 
presses his regret that he was not allowed by 
the exigencies of controversy to devote his 
whole powers to the elucidation of the Bible 
—a regret in which all theologians and 
students of the Bible sympathize. The two 
works on parts of the Old Testament, which 
are all that he completed, his book on 
Daniel, and his commentary on the Minor 
Prophets, so learned, so exhaustive, so de- 
vout, awaken a deep regret that he had not 
been allowed to comment on the whole of 
the Old Testament. 

His learning was of that massive and pro- 
found kind which we are wont to associate 
with German rather than English scholars. 
But it was a learning amassed, not for its 
own sake, but to be employed for the one 
sole purpose to which he had dedicated him- 
self—to defend the Christian Church and 
Religion against the assaults of unbelief, to 
deliver them from the deteriorating influence 
of a self-indulgent age, and to deepen and 
elevate the whole spiritual life of his country- 
men. Many lessons, it has been said, his 
life teaches us — “lessons of self-denial, 
charity, generosity, industry, and _perse- 
verance, but perhaps the most remarkable 
lesson he has bequeathed to us is the ex- 
ample of that unselfish singleness of pur- 
pose which is the surest secret of success.” 
That singleness and steadfastness of pur- 
pose were fed from a centre of devout self- 
discipline and earnest prayer. 

No doubt it must be allowed that there 
were sides of truth, phases of life, of which 
Dr. Pusey took little or no account. But it 
is not given to any man to scatter himself 
and try to make himself as wide as the uni- 
verse, without becoming superficial. If any- 
thing great and permanent in life is to be 
done, concentration of thought and aim is 
the one condition of it. What men thus 
seem to lose in width they gain in intensity 
and effectiveness. Dr. Pusey was not a man 
fitted, as platform orators are, to reach the 
general world directly. His calling was to 








es 


influence deeply the clergy and the more 
devout of the laity, and to influence the great 
mass of laymen only indirectly through these, 
But if it be true that within the last fifty years 
there has come over the Church of England 
a spiritual awakening, unparalleled in all her 
former history ; if hundreds of churches have 
been beautifully restored or built, over the 
whole land; if in the churches everywhere 
the services have been improved and vivified, 
so that even those most fearful of High Church 
influence have had to march with the times; 
if in all urban and in many rural districts the 
parochial clergy are now working with an 
energy, and with a fertility of resource, hitherto 
unknown ; if the revived life of the Church is 
digging for itself new channels at home, and 
pouring itself abroad, in the colonies and in 
missions to heathen lands—if these things 
are true, it is also true that to this great re- 
vival within the Church Dr. Pusey contri- 
buted at the least as much as any other man 
of his generation. 

When his eighty-two years were told, the 
end found him sojourning in a small Cottage 
Home near Ascot, which, along with some 
friends, he had helped to found for con- 
valescent patients from London hospitals, to 
whom he loved to minister. “He fell 
asleep,” we are told, “in a small chamber 
of that Cottage, separated by a curtain from 
the chamber, as small, where his folios had 
been collected and his lectures for the coming 
term commenced.” He now lies in the centre 
of the nave of his own cathedral—the most 
ancient shrine of the Oxford he so deeply 
loved. Many an eye will henceforth look with 
deepened reverence on that cathedral, for 
that it is the resting-place of so saintly a man. 

This notice cannot be more fitly closed than 
with words spoken by the Dean of St. Paul’s 
from the Oxford University pulpit, within a few 
weeks after Dr. Pusey’s funeral. They con- 
tain the estimate of a friend, but they are not 
for that the less true: “No man was more 
variously judged, more sternly condemned, 
more tenderly loved. But now all is over, 
what is the judgment upon him, not on the 
champion of a cause, or the worker in the 
field of knowledge, but on the man? First 
and foremost, he was one who lived his life 
as, above everything, the servant of God. 
He takes rank with those who gave them- 
selves, and all they had, and all they wished 
for—their unsparing trouble, their ease, their 
honour, their powers, their interests—to what 
they believed to be their work for God; who 
spared nothing, reserved nothing, in the 


supreme and sacred ambition to be His true . 
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and persevering servant. The world will 
remember him as the famous student, the 
powerful leader, the wielder of great in- 
fluence in critical times, the man of strongly 
marked and original character, who left his 
mark on the age. Those who knew and 
loved him will remember him, as long as life 
lasts with them, as one whose boundless 
charity was always looking out to console 
and tomake allowance, as one whose dauntless 
courage and patient hopefulness never flagged, 
as one to whose tenderness and strength they 
owed the best and noblest part of all that 
they have felt and all that they have done. 
But when our confusions are still, when our 
loves and enmities and angers have perished, 
when our mistakes and misunderstandings 
have become dim and insignificant in the 





great distance of the past, then his figure will 
rise in history as one of that high company 
who really looked at life as St. Paul looked 
at it. All who care for the Church of God, 
all who care for Christ’s religion, even those 
—I make bold to say—who do not in many 
things think as he thought, will class him 
among those who, in difficult and anxious 
times, have witnessed, by great zeal, and 
great effort, and great sacrifice, for God and 
truth and holiness ; they will see in him one 
who sought to make religion a living and 
mighty force over the consciences and in the 
affairs of men, not by knowledge only and 
learning, and wisdom and great gifts of per- 
suasion, but still more by boundless devoted- 
ness, and by the power of a consecrated and 
unfaltering will.” J. C. SHAIRP. 


{Our portrait of Dr. Pusey, in the January part, was from a photograph by Samuel A, Walker, 
230, Regent Street, London.] 








ON THE SEA-SHORE. 
A Story in Verse. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,” 


“"T°HE light waves kiss the shifting sands, 
The deep seas kiss the sky :. 
Oh, kiss me once, my only love, 
And then, good-bye—good-bye!” 


He kissed her upon cheek and chin, 
And on her brow so mild ; 

But when he kissed her on her mouth, 
Each wept like wounded child. 





“Oh, I'll go east and I'll go west, 
Far over land and sea, 

But never will my heart findwest 
Until it rests with thee.” 


“ And I'll sit here from,year to year, 
Till my life’s stream runs dry : 

But never a face shallthine replace— 
My only love, good-bye!” 

















He wandered east, he wandered west, 
He won gold, lands, and fame, 

A grey head and a weary heart— 
Then back to the old home came. 


The light waves kissed the shifting sands, 
And sang the self-same song: 

“T wonder where’s the silly lass 
I liked when I was young ?” 


He found her at her cottage door, 
She smiled the same soft smile : 
But when he talked of years to come 

She shut her eyes the while. 


He kissed her upon cheek and chin, 
(They lie, saying Love grows old !) ; 

But when he kissed her on the mouth, 
He shivered at the cold. 


He clasped her to his lonely breast, 
Beside the sunny sea: 

He spake a hundred passionate words, 
But never a word spake she. 


He loosed her from his longing arms, 
That empty aye must be: 
“]’ll never in this world find rest ~~“ Ff 
Till I rest in earth 
with thee.” 
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THE FACE OF THE GLOBE. 


Short Studies in Phpsiographp. 
Dy THE AuTHOR OF “*THE HARBOUR BAR.” 


FIRST PAPER. 


L gremeoy a subjects of scientific study 

none is more fascinating, and there are 
few upon which a greater diversity of opinion 
still exists, than that part of physical geo- 
graphy and geology relating to the causes 
which have led to the present configuration 
of the earth ; or, in other words, the causes 
which have given rise to the great mountain 
chains, to the deep ocean beds, to the 
occurrence of lakes, and to the general dis- 
position of land and water. 

The land with its snowy Alpine heights, 
its hills, and its valleys; with its wooded 
plains, its arid deserts, its rounded downs or 
sharp escarpments ; with its active volcanoes 
and placid lakes and rapid rivers—presents 
a diversity of surface that delights the eye 
by its prospect, and the mind by the many 
subjects for inquiry which it affords. 

The ocean basins, too, with their irregu- 
larity of contours and their profound depths, 
with their coral reefs and clusters of islands, 
introduce features equalling in interest the 
picturesque lineaments of the land. 

It is the office of physiography, a science 
lying midway between geology and geo- 
graphy, and partaking of the nature of both, 
to account for all these diversities of sur- 
face, and to investigate the causes which 
have led to the present configuration of the 
globe. 

It must not be supposed that the globe 
which we inhabit was always as we now see 
it: we have to bear in mind that its surface 
has been modified during successive geological 
periods, until it presents the form that it now 
has. We are naturally so much impressed 
by the beauty of the present surface of the 
earth, by the apparent immobility and 
permanence of the orders of animals and 
plants now living, as also by their com- 
plete possession of, and adaptation to, the 
existing surface, that we can hardly conceive 
that beneath an exterior so fully and admi- 
rably adorned, there exist the wrecks and 
ruins of former surfaces of the earth, once 
probably as rich, teeming, and diversified as 
the one on which we move. The present 
terrestrial surface is, in fact, but a film over 
the solid frame of our planet ; let life cease, 
and its whole organic structure would crumble 
down, leaving scarcely a trace behind. 
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How difficult then it would be after the lapse 
of a few years to picture the beauty and 
variety of the present scene! And so it is 
now with respect to the past ; entombed in 
the rocks and ground beneath us are the 
remains of former surfaces of this planet, but 
of the then existing plants and animals com- 
paratively few traces are left—their living 
forms have passed away, and all that remains 
of them are portions, too often fragmentary, 
of the harder skeleton, or a few leaf impres- 
sions and fragments of wood, preserved by 
chance and protected from decay in the sedi- 
ment deposited in the beds of former seas 
and lakes—sediments now in part hardened 
into stone, and forming the solid rocks of our 
hills and valleys.* 

Much as men of science may differ as to 
the kind and degree of the agents that have 
caused the wonderful changes it has under- 
gone, there is one point which is clear, and 
upon which physicists and geologists are all 
pretty well agreed, namely, that the crust of 
the earth, if now rigid, must at one time have 
had great, and seems yet to retain some flexi- 
bility. 

The more prominent features of the sur- 
face are clearly due to upheavals by sub- 
terranean agencies at former periods of the 
earth’s history. Others again are distinctly 
traceable to denudation or the wearing down 
power of meteorological agencies still active, 
namely to ice, snow, and rain, to heat and 
drought, to winds and tempests, others to 
earthquakes and volcanoes—in short, to the 
wear and tear of the elements, and as it were 
to the action of “ Frost and Fire.” 

Physicists and geologists, however, are 
still at issue on some of these questions, and 
even geologists among themselves assign 
very different values to the several agencies. 

The hypothesis long accepted was that 
the earth was originally in a heated fluid 
state. Astronomers also had shown that the 
form of the earth, which is that of a flattened 
spheroid, was most compatible with the 
theory of the rotation of a fluid mass on its 
axis. 

Fifty years ago the general belief of geo- 
logists was that our globe consisted of a 
molten nucleus covered by a thin solid crust 

* “The Ground beneath us.”” Van Voorst. 
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some thirty miles thick. But physicists 
brought forward several objections to this 
theory of a molten nucleus with a thin crust, 
and contended for a more solid structure for 
our earth throughout. 

Mr. Hopkins was the first to propound 
the theory of a solid sphere. Reasoning on 
astronomical data furnished by the phe- 
nomena of precession and nutation, and 
calculating the effect which internal fluidity 
would have upon these phenomena, he 
arrived at the conclusion that the earth’s 
crust could not have a thickness of less than 
eight hundred or a thousand miles ; and to 
account for the extravasation of lava he sup- 
posed that there were in various places at no 
great depth from the surface lakes of fluid 
lava. 

Sir William Thomson endorsed this opinion, 
and in 1862, in his celebrated paper, “ On 
the Secular Cooling of the Earth,” expresses 
his belief that our earth passed from a fluid 
state into the condition of a globe solid 
throughout, in a comparatively brief space of 
time, since which solidification, he considers 
all geological events to have taken place. 

Again in 1876 Sir William Thomson insists 
in emphatic terms on the solidity of our 
earth throughout, allowing, however, that 
occasional cavities or spaces exist which are 
occupied by liquid lava. His investigations 
led him to the conclusion that our earth had 
a rigidity equal to that of glass or steel. 
And further, our great mathematician utterly 
rejects any and all geological theories which 
would assume the earth to consist of a shell 
of solid matter of any degree of thickness 
covering a fluid interior. 

Geologists, however, assert that the conclu- 
sions arrived at mathematically by physicists 
do not always agree with the geological facts 
as seen by them; and, as the late Mr. 
Hopkins observed, “ Whatever hypothesis we 
adopt, we must ever recollect that the final 
test of its truth must always be sought in the 
process of an accurate deduction of conse- 
quences resulting from our original assump- 
tions, and a careful comparison of such calcu- 
lated results with observed phenomena.” 

It is found, and in this all parties agree, 
that in descending beneath the surface, after 
passing the line of mean annual temperature, 
the heat increases with the depth in a ratio 
which, though not always regular, is constant 
as far as we have gone. So well known is this, 
that one difficulty with which our miners 
have to contend is the impossibility of going 
beyond a certain depth in consequence of 
the increasing heat of the rocks. In one of 





the deepest coal mines in this country, that 
of Rosebridge pit, at Wigan, which is 2,445 feet 
deep, the temperature of the rock is 94° Fahr.,, 
and 4,000 feet was the limit of the depth to 
which the Royal Coal Commission of 1871, 
after giving the subject full consideration and 
allowing for the effects of ventilation, believed 
that it would be practicable to work our coal 
mines. 

The hot springs which rise to the surface 
in countries that are not volcanic, such as the 
warm mineral waters of Bath and the hot 
springs of Buxton, are supposed to owe their 
high temperature simply to the great depths 
from which they rise—finding an upward 
passage through some small fracture or fissure 
that exists far down below the surface, 
Hence, on the assumption that the heat of 
the earth goes on increasing to profound 
depths at the progressive rate of 1° Fahr. for 
every fifty to sixty feet of depth, which is the 
mean arrived at from a number of observa- 
tions (and so far as we know there is no 
reason to believe that it materially varies), a 
point must be reached, at a depth of about 
thirty miles, when the rocks would become 
fluid by intense heat. The point of fusion 
may, however, be affected by great pressure, 
a question which we shall consider afterwards. 

Again, geologists urge that the flexibility 
of the crust—a flexibility retained until the 
latest geological periods—is only compatible 
with a soft and yielding substratum. The 
crumplings of the strata along lines of dis- 
turbance often show segments of the earth’s 
surface compressed into three-quarters or to 
one-half of their original dimensions, so that 
a width of strata originally extending over 
twenty miles has been compressed and crum- 
pled into fifteen or even ten miles. Take, 
for example, the Ardennes, which form a 
succession of squeezed strata about fifty miles 
wide, that must previous to compression have 
occupied eighty or probably a hundred miles: 
or, look at the contorted coal strata on the 
northern flanks of the Ardennes, which in 
Belgium are so wonderfully doubled over and 
over again upon themselves. 

Take, again, the great mountain chains of 
the globe, all of which are produced by the 
lateral pressure caused by contraction of a 
crust yielding freely to the deforming action. 
This compression and deformation have not 
only been in action in long-past geological 
times, but have been continued up to the 
very latest times. The Alps and the Hima- 
layahs, which are amongst the greatest of 
our mountain chains, are also amongst the 
youngest, having been formed at a period. 
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geologically speaking, little anterior to our 
own. Then, again, look at the great conti- 
nental elevations continued to a still later 
period, and not even yet extinct. Thus, in 
Scandinavia and Arctic America, there are 
“Raised Beaches,” with shells all of living 
species, at heights of 300, 400, and 500 feet 
above the level of the sea, extending over 
wide tracts ; and in our own country there 
has clearly been a rise, at all events of some 
portion of England and Wales, of at least 
1,200 to 1,500 feet since the glacial period. 

Geologists maintain that the theory of a 
solid structure throughout is not only irre- 
concilable, but is perfectly impossible, with 
this extreme flexibility and other phenomena, 
(which our limits will not allow us to notice), 
although they admit that the flexibility may 
be materially less in later geological periods 
than it was in the earlier ones. They further 
remark that volcanoes are not confined to 
one or a few areas, but are widely spread 
over the face of the globe, and that the com- 
position of lava is so generally uniform, that 
it is difficult not to suppose but that it is 
derived from one common substratum co- 
extensive with the crust itself: and they 
contend also that it is scarcely possible for 
lava to pass through any enormously thick 
crust, owing to the loss of heat which the 
lava would experience—a loss which would 
lead to its solidification in the volcanic ducts 
and to the extinction of the volcano. 

We must therefore, while admitting certain 
qualifications as indispensable, consider the 
theory of a quasi fluid interior versus an 
entirely solid interior as still sub judice. 
Yet although physicists and geologists differ 
respecting the later stages of the earth’s 
history, both agree as to its original fluidity at 
an early stage. Further, one school of geo- 
logy makes common cause with the physicists, 
attributing greater energy to the forces in 
action in the earlier stages of the earth's his- 
tory than that which prevails in our day. 
On this essential doctrine the camp of the 
geologists is divided against itself. 

On looking into the state of opinion on 
this subject fifty years ago, we find that ex- 
tteme views were then held with respect to 
the forces in action in former times. The 
infant science of geology was expounded 
almost exclusively by the disciples of the 
cataclysmic school, who explained all the 
great former physical changes by successive 
tatastrophes. This theory, which involved 
sudden and violent changes, was supported 
throughout his long life by Elie de Beaumont, 
the distinguished French geologist, whose 





conclusions, somewhat modified, continue to 
be the geological creed of most Continental 
geologists, as distinct and opposed to that 
other school which has gradually become 
most popular in England. 

Whilst Elie de Beaumont treated with 
great ability of the physical consequences of 
this cataclysmic theory, Alcide D’Orbigny 
considered it in relation to the life of the 
globe, and inculcated the doctrine that with 
each great catastrophe the life of the globe 
had been renewed. He accounted for the 
successive phases of life on the globe by the 
theory, now quite exploded, of new and dis- 
tinct creations, and taught that the successive 
destruction of each world and all that lived 
and grew and flourished upon it, was followed 
by entirely new creations. 

In the meantime there arose the other 
theory, which counteracted the prevailing 
influence and contested many of the assump- 
tions of the cataclysmic school. This Uni- 
formitarian school was heralded by the 
writings of Hutton and Playfair, who advo- 
cated uniformity of action in past times as in 
present, as sufficient to account for the actual 
features of the earth’s surface. Their doc- 
trines were expanded and promulgated by 
the fascinating and eloquent works of Lyell 
in this country, and of Constant Prévost in 
France, and were of great service in rectifying 
the extreme views which before then had 
prevailed. But it is a question whether this 
theory of uniform action—uniform according 
to Lyell in kind and degree, has not of late 
been carried too far. With few exceptions, 
it has become the accepted creed of the 
younger English geologists, but there is a 
feeling amongst many that it has been some- 
what overstrained, and that while it has 
done admirable service in checking the more 
unphilosophical assumption of the cataclys- 
mic school, it has had a tendency to hamper 
with foregone conclusions the freedom of re- 
search and to restrict the limits of inquiry. 

But while the majority of English geolo- 
gists have been led during the last fifty years 
to adopt the creed of Uniformitarianism, and 
while the followers of Lyell have probably 
carried it farther than was ever meant by 
their teacher, the physicists have almost to a 
man sided with the small minority of geolo- 
gists, and have never accepted the doctrine 
of uniform action in all time. 

The observations of Sir W, Thomson on 
this head are clear and decided. He says 
that the doctrine of uniformity in geology as 
held by many of the most eminent British 
geologists, assumes that the earth’s surface 
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and upper crust have been nearly as they are 
at present in temperature and other physical 
qualities during millions and millions of 
years. He shows that this is incompatible 
with the loss of heat which the earth has 
undergone throughout geological times and 
concludes that no hypothesis ‘“ possessing 
the smallest vestige of probability can justify 
the supposition that the earth’s upper crust 
has remained nearly as it is, while from the 
whole, or from any part of the earth, so 
great a quantity of heat has been lost.” 

Let us now turn to the actual configuration 
of the surface, and see upon which hypothesis 
that configuration is best explained. 

It is estimated that the proportion of the 
surface of the globe covered by water is to 
the land surface as 278 to 100, and that the 
average height of land or continents over the 
world above sea-level is somewhat less than 
1,000 feet. The great mountain chains by 
which the continents are more or less tra- 
versed form mere narrow ridges, which rise 
in no case more than 29,000 feet, or say 
about 5} miles above sea-level, and add but 
comparatively little to the mass of ground 
above the sea-level. 

On the other hand the contour lines of the 
oceanic basins tell a very different tale of the 


great submarine depressions. The soundings 
made on the recent voyage of the Chad/enger 
in the North Pacific Ocean have shown that 
its mean depth is not less than 15,000 feet, 
and that of the South Pacific about 12,000 
feet, while the mean depth of the North 
Atlantic is found to be 14,000 feet, and of 


the South Atlantic 13,000 feet. It is only 
in high northern latitudes, in the North 
Atlantic and North Pacific, that the sound- 
ings give evidence of shallower seas—of a 
mean depth of about 8,000 feet. 

Thus it is extraordinary how small the 
mass of land projecting above the sea-level 
is, compared to the mass of waters filling the 
depressions below that level. Taking the 
average depth of the seas and ocean at 10,000 
feet, and the height of the land as 1,000 feet, 
the mass of the land above water compared to 
the mass of waters filling the ocean troughs 
is nearly in the proportion of 1 to 3o. 

It is curious that the deepest sounding 
recorded by the Chad/enger in the N.W. Pacific 
registered a depth of about five miles and a 
quarter—a depth which closely corresponds 
with the elevation above sea-level of the 
loftiest known point of land, namely, the 
summit of Mount Everest, in the Hima- 
layahs, which is 29,002 feet, or very nearly 
five miles and a quarter. We must remem- 





ber, however, that the one measurement js 
that of a mere peak, while the other pro. 
bably gives the depth of an extended 
trough. 

We may thus realise how irregular are the 
contour lines of the globe, and how deep the 
depressions and abysses concealed from our 
view by seas and oceans. Could all these 
waters be drained off from the surface, our 
earth would present the aspect of a solid 
sphere everywhere wrinkled and deeply pitted, 
Nevertheless, its actual dimensions are so 
great, that mountains five miles high and 
ocean troughs five miles deep, bear no 
greater relation to the bulk of the globe 
than the irregularities on the skin of an 
orange. 

Turning to the dry land, we find mountain 
chains in strong relief on the surface, all of 
them exhibiting the same general characters, 
as if due to one general cause. There is 
also a close identity in their features on 
one continent and those of the same class 
on another. 

The same resemblance is maintained like- 
wise among the rivers, plains, and table-lands 
of the world. We everywhere find characters 
in common, and all seemingly due to like 
conditions. 

But there are other features more special, 
such as lakes, which, while so numerous in 
most northern regions that they often form a 
network over the land, are rare and almost 
unknown in other regions. Then there are 
volcanoes, belting the coasts of some lands 
and breaking the solitudes of the great oceans, 
but marked by their absence in the interior 
of the great continents. 

There are also the more peaceful features 
of coral islands and coral reefs raised in the 
deep warm oceans by the little coral polype, 
by whose secretions from the sea water reefs 
and entire islands—all formed by these minute 
animal organisms—are incessantly being built 
up. 
PSuch are the materials and the structure of 
the face of the globe, and such are the more 
salient features affecting its crust. 

It is indisputable that there ever have been 
deforming and wearing-down forces at work, 
constantly modifying the earth’s crust, the 
one due to contraction and shrinking of the 
crust from internal causes which have pro- 
duced elevations and depressions of the sut- 
face, and the other to the weathering and 
sculpturing of the surface by atmospheric 
agencies. In our next paper we shall briefly 
review the value attached to these several 
agencies during the /ast fifty years. 
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CHAPTER XIII.—THREE PROPOSALS. 


HEN the three young men arrived at 
the age of twenty-one things began 
tohappen. If things happen at twenty-one 
they are almost always good things. If 
“anything happens” at sixty, it is generally 
followed by a procession in black. Fortune 
isa woman, and therefore woos but the young 
and comely. 

The first thing to happen was that Tommy’s 
uncle behaved as an uncle should—he ad- 
mitted his nephew to a Share. “ It will now 
be expected of me,” said Tommy, “ to leave 
this deserted hole and live in chambers.” 

He had developed aristocratic leanings. 
He had long since discovered the West End 
and club-land ; he used to watch the mem- 
bers go up and down the steps of their 
palaces; he used to let his imagination loose 
over the delicious wickedness that he im- 
agined to be going on within. them—the 
gambling, card-playing, champagne-drinking, 
and bacchanalian revels which, as everybody 


knows, make Pall Mall horrible by day and 


night to quiet people. He ardently desired 
to be admitted into this fellowship. The first 
step must be, certainly, to migrate into 
fashionable quarters. 

The other two remained still in clerkery. 
But they were advanced; they had been 
discovered ; they now drew substantial pay 
and did responsible work—young men who 
know foreign languages are not so plentiful 
in the City, they command a price, This in- 
crease of income brought plenty and comfort 
to two houses in the village. 

“My son,” said Mr. Massey, who was 
always sanguine, “will do well; he will go 
farther even than his father, He may even 
nval you, Colliber.” 

Of course the fiction of glory was still 
maintained. 

“A clear head and a sagacious eye,” said 
Sir Charles, “The young man will be a 
credit to us, no doubt. I hope, Massey, for 
i sake, that he may rival any of us—any 

us.” 

“He certainly will,” said Mr. Colliber, 
gnmly, “if he takes up with any of his 
father’s projects.” 

Mr, Massey was not offended, because he 
believed in his projects. “The boy might 
do worse,” he said, “ he might do worse.” 
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It was somewhere about this time, too, 
that Claire:became conscious of a change in 
the behaviour of the young men. The old 
camaraderie disappeared; they no longer 
treated her quite as an equal ; little by little 
they began to observe a respect and deference 
towards her quite unknown in the old days. 
Olinthus resumed his visits and even brought 
gifts. Allen seemed to think that her opinion 
was worth asking on the only subjects he 
cared to talk about. Will paid her on every 
occasion the fetits soins which girls like. 

Perhaps she would not have wondered had 
she realised the change which a few years 
had accomplished in herself. She was now 
eighteen years of age, and at least three 
inches taller than her father. She had the 
sloping shoulders of a Frenchwoman, with 
the sweet face, delicately coloured, not pale, 
of an English girl. Her hair was black like 
the hair of a Parisienne; her eyes preserved 
the deep, full, limpid blue which seems to 
belong to English eyes; her voice was low 
and full like her father’s ; her features were 
as sharp and clear-cut as his; the grace of 
her walk, the little quicknesses of gesture, 
the delicacy of her fingers, were altogether 
French. No one but a Frenchwoman could 
dress so beautifully with materials so cheap 
and on an allowance so exiguous. 

It was no wonder that the young men fell 
in love with her. The old, who are even 
more ready to appreciate beauty than the 
young, were also in love with her. Sir 
Charles made her pretty compliments, and 
told her how he had received a great many 
most beautiful young ladies at his Mansion 
House balls, but none so beautiful as herself. 
Even Mr. Colliber, who was believed to have 
no eyes for anything but the price lists, con- 
gratulated her father on the girl’s beauty and 
wished himself forty years younger. The 
lads would have been insensate logs had they 
not fallen in love. They were not insensate, 
therefore 

Some girls would have recognised the 
symptoms—Claire did not. She never 
thought about such things as love at all. 
These young men had been her companions 
all her days; they were her brothers; Will 
and Allen were part, the greater part, of her 
life ; of course they loved her as she loved 
them. 

Her father observed these indications 
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with discernment. Clearly there was some- 
thing coming. He remembered the race for 
the orange, and smiled. Which would Claire 
accept of the three? He expected that 
a formal proposal would be brought to him- 
self, perhaps through the respectable parents. 
But he waited in vain. The respectable 
parents did not appear at all. Nor did the 
young men speak to him. He then remem- 
bered that the marriage customs of the English 
in some respects differ from those of France. 
Therefore he sat outside, so to speak, and 
watched. 

He observed that Olinthus called twice a 
week, regularly; that he evidently wished this 
regularity to be marked as meaning inten- 
tions ; that he always brought something, such 
as gloves, fruit, neckties, or flowers ; that he 
laid his gifts upon the table without a word 
and presently departed after a few attempts 
at speech; also that Claire gathered up the 
gifts with a careless hand and tossed them 
aside when he was gone. 

He perceived, next, that Allen and Will 
were rapidly approaching that stage at which 
jealousy begins. It was quite customary for 
them to meet at the Cottage, but now they 
came every night ; sometimes they came to- 
gether, but often separately. 

In a beautiful map which shows the pro- 
gress of the pilgrim, there occurs, quite early 
in the pilgrimage, Z’//e des Petits Soins lying 
quite close to the Zerre d’Admiration. It 
is succeeded by a black and grisly district, 
horrid with woods and dreadful mountains, 
as they used to say before the taste for the 
picturesque was awakened; it is called the 
Pays des Jaloux. Now, all these suitors were 
engaged among the gloomy defiles and black 
forests of this unpromising country. Tommy 
was the first to enter it, and the reason—as 
it seemed to him, not knowing that it was 
part of the pilgrimage—was the fact that 
Claire continued the old custom of walking 
with Allen in the forest, sometimes in the 
evening, alone with him. She had done this 
for many years, yet the enormity of the thing 
never occurred to Tommy until he began to 
consider the young lady as, in the sweet City 
parlance, his own property. 

Tommy did not resolve upon pursuing this 
affair without great consideration. Before 
finally deciding upon paying his addresses to 
Claire, he surveyed womankind from China 
to Peru, reckoning from east to west, or as 
much of that space as he could command, 
including the young ladies of Loughton, 
Chingford, Buckhurst Hill, Chigwell, They- 
don Bois, Epping, and even Leytonstone, 





going to church on Sunday mornings with 
no other object than the consideration of the 
other sex. He saw them in this way at their 
best, with their nicest frocks on and in their 
sweetest looks. He came to the deliberate 
conclusion that of all the girls Claire was the 
prettiest, and the best dressed, and the nicest, 
He then informed his mother of his de 
sign, not asking her counsel or permission, 
but announcing his will, like the great 
Bashaw. 

“Only a governess, my dear?” she whis- 
pered. 

“A beautiful woman, mother, in the eyes of 
her loveris the equal ofa countess.” He thrust 
his hand into his bosom as he uttered this 
magnificent sentiment, and wished himself a 
duke, in order to illustrate it the more splen- 
didly. 

‘*Remember, Olinthus, you are a Galla 
way.” 

“I do not forget it,” he replied grandly. 
“ A man raises his wife to his own position. 
As a partner in the Concern, I already 
enjoy a position, which I shall confer upon 
my wife. You may prepare the girls, mother, 
for the news. I hope they will like their 
sister-in-law. Tell’em,” he added, with sim- 
plicity, “if they don’t like her, they may go 
and live somewhere else.” 

“You might look higher, Olinthus.” 

“T might,” he replied. “ With manner 
and appearance, and a partnership in a steady 
Concern, one might look anywhere. But I 
am satisfied. Give me Claire. My tastes 
are simple. Of course, as regards her father 
some arrangement must be come to. He 
may come to the house once a week or s0 
in the middle of the day, when I am in the 
City, or on Sunday to dinner, or perhaps 
supper will do, with a bit of salad and the 
cold beef—all that can be easily arranged.” 


“ Allen,” said Will, one morning in the 
train. 

Allen changed colour because he foresaw 
that there was going to be an explanation. 

“ How long, Allen, is this kind of thing to 
go on?” 

Allen shook his head helplessly. _ 

“I’ve been thinking, old man,” Will went 
on, “how to settle it. We can’t afford to 
quarrel, we two. If Claire takes either of 
us, she must become the other fellow’s sister 
See?” 

“ Yes,” said Allen, “she must be his sister.” 

“Very well, then. Now I’ve been watch- 
ing Claire.” 

** So have I,” said Allen. 
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“Let us compare notes, then. I say, for 
my part, that she does not suspect anything.” 

“JT don’t think she does,” said Allen. 

“ But the time has come for her to be told. 
Now I’ve got a plan. We might toss up 
who should speak first ; but it seems hardly 
fair to leave such a serious thing to chance. 
Let us both write to her, and let us send the 
letters by the same post.” 

This was reasonable. Neither, in this way, 
could have the least advantage over the other, 
and Claire would learn the truth. 

“Of course,” said Will a little bitterly, 
“you are the cleverer, Allen, and you have 
been most with her. She is sure to take you. 
But I should like to let her know—just to 
let her know—that I’m not such an insensible 
ass as not to be in love withher. As for that, 
I've been in love with her—and so have you 
ever since we were children together. 
There is no one else in the world that I could 
be in love with,” 

“ But suppose she won't have either of us?” 
said Allen. 

“ Then we shall go on just the same as now. 
Was there ever in poetry a girl with two lovers 
who would have neither ?” 

“Remember, we are only two City clerks.” 

“That is nothing. We are going to be 
rich City merchants. I shall change my 
name to Whittington. You shall be a great 
poet as well as a great merchant.” 

“When, Will, when?” 

“Soon, old boy—very soon; while we are 
young and can enjoythings. Don’t you feel 
sometimes as if there were ten thousand things 
wanting to make you quite happy? Claire, to 
begin with ; and then pictures, music, and 
books, and the theatre, and dancing and sing- 
ing, and sometimes travelling ; but Claire to 
begin with !” 

“ And without. Claire ?” 

Will was silent awhile. 
out of his face. 

“Without Claire—nothing. Allen, don’t 
you see how she has been everything to us? 
What should we have been without her and 
her father? I tremble, sometimes, to think 
what we have escaped.” 

“Can’t we wait a little?” asked Allen. 
“Everything is so pleasant. It seems a pity. 
to disturb pleasant things.” 

Will shook his head. 

“No; the pleasantness is disturbed. You 
glared at me after church last Sunday. That 
kind of thing can’t go on.” 

“As for that, you looked as if you were 


going to knock my head off yesterday even- 
ing.” 


The light went 





“T felt like it,” said Will. 

They wrote their letters that same day. 
First they sat down to the table opposite to 
each other and resolutely took pen and 
paper. Then they looked at each other, 
thoughtfully. 

“‘ What are you going to say, Allen ?” asked 
Will with anxiety. 

“ What shall you say ?” he replied. 

“If I was a poet—but no, poetry is only 
for make-believe. Everything real is prose.” 

They applied themselves with determina- 
tion to thought. Neither had any experience 
in love-letters. 

*‘ Allen,” said Will, throwing down his pen, 
it’s no use, I can’t write it. I can’t find 
words to say. Have you written your 
letter?” 

Allen shook his head. Atsuch a moment, 
when he should have found the most glowing 
words, his brain was barren; the reason 
being that he was not satisfied with the 
plain truth, which was in itself full of poetry, 
and wanted no more gilding than the crown 
of England. 

“The thing is ridiculous,” cried Will. 
“Look here: we will write one letter and 
both sign it.” He seized the pen again and 
wrote without fine words the simple truth. 


“ DEAREST CLAIRE,— 

“ We both love you; that you knowalready. 
We both desire, more than anything in the 
world, to be your husband. But you can 
only grant that to one of us, and the other 
must remain your brother. That one will 
go on loving you as a man loves his sister. 

** Your lovers, 
“ ALLEN ENGLEDEW, 
“WILL MAssEy.” 


“There!” said Will. ‘ We have told her 
the truth in plain words. It is better than 
any dressing up. We will post this in the 
City to-morrow morning, so that she will 
have it in the forenoon, and have time to 
think of her answer.” 

“But neither of us,” said Allen, “ must 
go to the Cottage tif an answer is received.” 

That night Will passed in watchfulness, 
because he distrusted the strength of the 
fraternal bond. Would the yearning which 
had of late possessed him so strongly, to 
take Claire in his arms and keep her there, 
cease, even if she were to choose Allen ? 

His rival slept soundly after thinking 
how the situation would fall into verse, and 
fitting some beautiful thoughts which could 
be put on paper when he found time. 
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Next morning they met Tommy at the 
station. ‘They observed that he was fidgety 
in manner, as if he had something to com- 
municate. He generally went first class, as 
a partner should; but to-day he got intoa 
second-class carriage with them. 

“T’ve got to tell you fellows something,” 
he said, with a very crimson blush. 

“Go on, Tommy,” said Will encourag- 
ingly. Neither of them ever paid Tommy 
the deference due to a partner. 

“Tt’s about Claire.” The other two 
started and looked guilty. ‘“ Yes, about 
Claire. I think it right to tell you, because 


you go to the Cottage so often and seem | 


to consider the place your own property, 
that after to-day you will have to wait till 
you are invited.” 

“Indeed, Tommy! Why?” 

“‘ Because I’ve written to Claire—hence- 
forth Mademoiselle Philipon to everybody 
except myself, if you please. Remember 
that—I’ve written to her, and the letter is 
in my pocket, asking her—in fact—to be- 
come Mrs. Gallaway.” 

“Oho!” cried Will—what did he laugh 
for ?—*“ And the letter is in your pocket ?” 

“In my pocket. I’ve consented to waive 
the difference in rank, and have offered 
her—my hand.” He held it out, a white, 


fat hand, with the same expression upon it 


as upon his face. Everybody knows this 
peculiarity in hands. It was a carefully 
groomed hand, too, with three rings. “My 
mother,” he went on, “is going to break 
it to the girls, and will, of course, call 
upon Cl I mean Mademoiselle Philipon 
—as soon as she has answered my letter.” 

“Upon my word, Tommy,” said Allen, 
“ you are very good and generous.” 

“ A partner in such a Concern as ours might 
look higher. But never mind. I thought I'd 
tell you both, because we are old friends, and 
because, you see, when a man’s engaged, he 
can’t have other fellows hanging round his 
girl.” 

“T see,” said Will. “It was very con- 
siderate of you to tell us. And now, 
Tommy, one good turn deserves another. 
So you must know tha: Allen and I have both 
written to her as well, and made precisely 
the same offer. We all start fair.” 

“ You've written, too?” Tommy turned 
very red. 

“We've written, too. Claire—no—for you, 
Mademoiselle Philipon—will get the offers 
of all three at the same time.” 

“T call this,” said Tommy, in a great rage, 
“ confounded sharp practice.” 





“c Why - ” 

‘Because you must have known that I 
meant business. Do you think I have been 
going there three times a week to have the 
pleasure of hearing her father talk French? 
You must have seen it. Anybody must have 
seen it.” 

“Tf,” said Allen, “I had seen it, I should 
only have written or spoken sooner.” 

“Cheer up, Tommy,” said Will. “ Per. 
haps Claire saw it, and that is, you know, 
the most important point.” 

Tommy sat glum and sulky—his friends, 
he felt, were not afraid of his rivalry—till the 
train arrived at Liverpool Street. Then he 
got down with dignity and went straight to 
the nearest pillar post, into which he dropped 
his letter. 

He really felt very much hurt, and seri- 
ously alarmed, because it never had occurred 
to him that the other two should also “ mean 
business.” In the course of the day, how- 
ever, he took heart, thinking that he wasa 
partner and they were only clerks; also, 
that Allen might be a good-looking fellow 
enough, but he was lanky and wore glasses, 
and that Will was certainly too big a fellow 
to take any girl’s fancy. 

Claire received the letters when she came 
home from the school. She read them, and 
her heart began to beat and her lips to 
tremble. Because she felt, somehow, as if 
she loved two of them in exactly the same 
way. As for the third, she neither blushed 
nor trembled when she read his letter. She 
put it down gently, however, and smiled. 

When her father came in from the 
garden, she gave him the letters without a 
word. 

“Does my daughter wish to leave her 
father yet ?” he said. 

She laid her arms about his neck and 
kissed him, with a tender love in her 
eyes. 

‘‘ What answer shall I give, my dear?” he 
asked. 

“I don’t know.” She blushed and hid her 
face on his shoulder. “I have no answer.” 

“ Allen? Will? Olinthus?” 

She made no reply. 

“Shall I send an answer, Claire? Shall 
I bid them wait?” 

“Oh! yes. Let them wait.” 

“I mean for a certain period, dear. We 
will give them a little time to prove them- 
selves. Will is certain to succeed if he gets 
a chance. Allen will bea poet. Olinthus 
will be an alderman. Let them wait.” 

He saw two of them and wrote to the 
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third. To Allen and Will he said that they 
were bidden by Claire to supper the next 
evening, and at the supper they should have 
their answer. To Olinthus he said that no 
father could receive an offer of this kind 
without emotion. Would he, in person, 
receive Claire’s reply? If so, a supper 
awaited him at nine o’clock, after which he 
should learn her decision. Meantime, let 
him bring to the supper, which was to be a 
banquet worthy of so great an occasion, a 
heart of joy. 

“A banquet, and a heart of joy.” There 
could be no doubt, thought Tommy, of the 
reply. 

‘ I suppose, mother,” he said, showing her 
the letter, “‘ that we may consider the thing 
as good as settled. After all, I doubt 
whether I’ve done the best for myself, eh?” 

“It’s a great honour for her,” said his 
mother. “ And I only hope she will show 
that she feels it, and not give herself airs.” 

“Yet she is, you know, really and truly, 
mother, a most beautiful girl. Isn’t she 
now ?” 

“T am not denying her good looks, Olin- 
thus. But my son should have got some- 
An heiress, 


thing better than good looks. 
Olinthus, I had hoped for.” 


He smiled and stroked his chin. 

“It would have been pleasant to have 
married an heiress. Yet, what heiress could 
be half so beautiful as Claire? In love, 
mother,” he said grandly, “we despise for- 
tune, and think only of beauty. Think of 
that girl dressed as she ought to be. Oh!” 


CHAPTER XIV.—THE BANQUET, 


Ir the young men brought to the banquet 
the heart of jay which had been recommended 
they dissembled. There were no signs of 
joy at all among the little group upon 
Hector’s lawn the next evening, but rather of 
constraint and embarrassment. They spoke 
little, and nobody seemed to pay attention 
to what was said. M. Philipon wore his 
whitest waistcoat and his finest rosebud, and 
received the three young men with the 
cordiality of one who bestows, as well as 
receives, honour. 
alive to the responsibility of the position, 
and felt that he had a serious speech to make, 
and that it was due to his daughter that the 
speech should be expressed in fitting words. 
Claire did not appear. Could it be that 
they were going to have the banquet without 
her? As for the young men, Will and Allen 
stood together, Allen with one hand on 
Will's shoulder, as if for support. Olinthus 


He was, however, fully 





stood apart from the others, wearing a smile 
of assurance which now and then gave place 
to a look of anxiety. He was dressed with 
great splendour, wore all his rings and 
chains, and had the shiniest of hats. 

Just when the constraint and the silence 
became painful there appeared in the porch 
a little serving maid, with a white cap and a 
long white apron, very neat, and appropriate 
to the cottage. 

‘*My friends,” cried the host, “ supper 
awaits us. Permit me to lead the way.” 

He led them into the house. They found 
that Claire was waiting them. She was 
dressed in some sort of creamy white stuff 
with a ribbon round her neck and a white 
flower in her black hair, and she looked so 
sweet, so dainty, that Allen choked, and Will 
turned pale, and Olinthus red. She bowed 
to them without offering her hand or raising 
her eyes ; and then she took her father’s arm. 

“Gentlemen,” said Hector, “on this 
occasion I lead my daughter to the banquet.” 
If she had been a duchess and he the 
Regent ; if the cottage had been the Palais 
Royal; if the supper had been of royal 
or regental character, he could not have 
assumed a more courtly air. The young 
men followed in great awe and expectation. 

“* My dear friends,” said their host, “ take 
your places; let there be no jealousies ; 
Claire sits beside me. Olinthus, you are 
nearest—take the chair next to her. Allen, 
my pupil, sit on this side of me. Will, take 
the opposite chair. So.” 

He sat down and looked about him with a 
truly festive countenance, though the occa- 
sion was a grave one. Yet whatever is to 
come after supper, let the joy which belongs 
to that meal be maintained. The supper 
was served on the whitest of table covers 
and in the plainest of white china. It took 
a great number of dishes and in the giver’s 
eyes it was magnificent. Indeed, at first, every- 
body’s breath was taken away by the mere 
aspect of the spread and the profusion of 
flowers in which it lay imbedded. No sup- 
per, however magnificent, could have made 
a more imposing appearance. 

On the present occasion, there were five 
tiny lamb cutlets lying on a white bank of 
mashed potatoes ; there was a dish of new 
potatoes, boiled, another of potatoes sauéés, 
another of early peas, another of asparagus, 
another of cauliflower au gratin, another of 
spinach served with eggs and butter. There 
was a dish of gooseberry fool. There was 
an immense bowl of salad, prepared by the 
hands of Claire herself, there was bread @ 
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discrétion, and there was a little plate of 
cheese. Everything, in fact, except the 
cutlets and the cheese and the bread, had 
come straight from the garden. 

“ My friends,” said Hector joyously, all 
his embarrassment gone as he surveyed this 
royal supper, “this is magnificent, it- is 
superb, it makes the heart rejoice”—he 
looked round the table—“ where, but 
where is the wine? Hein? Is it 
possible? I had forgotten the wine—aha! 
the wine to make us merry. Behold the 
bottle”—he could reach it from the side- 
board without rising from his seat. ‘“ Aha! 
the bottle! the glou-glou of the bottle!” 

He handled the bottle as lovingly as if it 
contained a liquid more precious than words 
can express. He held it up to the light, 
held it carefully, so as not to shake it, and 
inserted the screw as an angler sticks on his 
worm, as if he loved the cork. Then when, 
with a voluptuous pop the cork left the bottle, 
M. Philipon laughed softly, and placed the 
divine bottle beside him, wagging his head 
and forefinger at it as if it, too, were a boon 
companion. Two of the young men knew 
the wine well. They were perfectly ac- 
quainted with the resources of the cellar, 
and they both looked straight before them as 
if fearing to meet each other’s eyes. Only 
from Allen, who was imaginative, a faint 
shiver escaped with a whispered trembling of 
the lips as if caused by the rolling of a 
few r’s. 

‘“* Supper,” said their host, a spoon in one 
hand and a fork in the other, “supper, like 
all good things, is a French invention. I 
do not boast, my friends, I merely state a 
fact. No one knew what supper could be 
before the time of the Regent—the first man 
of modern times who understood how to 
live. We will imagine ourselves—for this 
evening only—in the time of the Regent; 
we will feast like him, we will talk like him— 
that is, at a respectful distance ; we will dis- 
miss the lacqueys and servants”—he spoke 
as if his one little maid was a complete staff 
—“ and we will wait upon each other—that 
is, we will all wait upon Claire. My dear, 
let me find for you, among all these cutlets, 
the sweetest, the best cooked, the most 
delicious.” 

It would have been impossible for the 
most generous of hosts, had his eyes been 
turned upon Olinthus at this moment, to 
escape the discovery that he was counting, 
with a disappointment impossible to be con- 
cealed, the number of cutlets in the dish. 
There were five—one apiece ; as for the rest, 





he had now discovered that it was nothing but 
salad and flowers. And he had been invited 
to supper, and he had been promised a royal 
banquet, and he had taken only a slender 
meal in the middle of the day in order to do 
justice to that banquet. One lamb cutlet— 
with salad! The other two, however, were 
not disappointed : they knew what to expect, 
To M. Philipon a cup of chocolate was a 
large early breakfast; a cubic inch of beef 
stewed in a mess of onions, carrots, and 
potatoes made a midday déjeuner; a crotite 
au pot, with another inch of beef and a dish 
of lentils or beans, made a substantial dinner, 
This supper, with its festive array of dishes, 
its variety of vegetables, and the presence of 
his guests, was to him a veritable feast of 
Belshazzar. They wondered not, but yet 
they trembled, because they must needs pass 
through the ordeal of the wine. 

Their host urged them to superhuman 
efforts, and congratulated them on their 
prowess, as if a whole lamb cutlet was in 
itself a feast worthy of an alderman. The 
young men, stimulated by these exhortations, 
went on eating until there was not a stalk of 
asparagus, or a single potato, or a morsel of 
cauliflower. 

“Go on, brave boys,” cried their host, 
with glowing eyes. “The English are as 
valiant at the table as on the field. They 
are lusty feasters. Allen, another potato. 
Will, more spinach. Olinthus, you spare the 
cheese. It is good to see these young ath- 
letes. It is Achilles, with Ajax and Diomede 
—brave Diomede; no doubt he greatly re- 
sembled Olinthus. It is a Homeric banquet, 
or—yes, it is the Centaurs feasting after 
a fight; or, still better, it is the suitors 
of Penelope feasting in the Palace of Ithaca. 
Desist not; eat as valiantly as Friar John; 
drink as deep as a Franciscan friar. Allen, 
the bottle stands by you ; let it move on— 
let it trot—let it gallop. Olinthus, fill up, 
fill up all; let us drink like the good folk 
of Chinon; let us drink without stopping, 
except to eat.” 

With these rollicking and Rabelaisian ex- 
hortations did M. Philipon stimulate the 
revellers and astonish his daughter, who saw, 
to her amazement, the bottle fly from hand to 
hand and the young men pour continually 
more wine into their glasses. They poured 
as little as they could, and it seemed as if the 
bottle never would get finished. When you 
added water to the proportion of three to 
one, you practically disguised the sourness of 
the wine, though you made the water thin. 
At last Allen, who could bear the thing 10 
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longer, and who trembled lest Tommy should 
say something that would annoy their host— 
indeed he was beginning to look dangerous 
—poured out all that was left into his tum- 
bler, and heroically drank it off at a gulp. 
Claire looked in terror to see some of the 
signs of intoxication, The young men might, 
if her father went on plying them with strong 
drink, roll under the table, or have to catch 
each other by the shoulders as she had seen 
men do in Epping Forest. 

So infectious, in fact, was the gaiety 
assumed by their host at this imaginary 
feast that two of the three guests were pre- 
sently quite carried away by it, and laughed 
and talked as if the potency of the wine had 
indeed mounted to their brains and unlocked 
their tongues. The gravity of the occasion, 
the importance of the decision that was im- 
mediately to be announced to them, seemed 
forgotten. Allen, for his part, brandished 
his glass in sympathy when his host flourished 
the bottle over his head and quoted the old 
French song— 


“Je ne quitterai pie ma mye 


andis qu’elle fera glou glou: 
Je ne quitterai jamais ma mye 
Qu’elle ne soit vuide de tout.” 


As if the wine was of the most rollicking 
kind, and charged with mirth and song and 
revelry. And Will laughed approvingly. 

Claire for her part, knowing why the young 
men were bidden to the feast, and remem- 
bering what was about to be said to them, 
and what hopes were to be destroyed or post- 
poned that evening, felt pained at the exhibi- 
tion of gaiety, and wondered how men can be 
so light of heart and so careless even when 
their own happiness—if they are truthful—is 
at stake. Claire was not experienced in the 
heart of male man, else she would have known 
that the excitement of expectation, of sus- 
pense, of a deed done or yet to do, is 
strangely akin to gaiety. When Oliver 
Cromwell signed the death-warrant of the 
King, he fillipped his neighbour with the 
ink, Not out of frivolous light-heartedness, 
if you please, but as a relief to the heaviness 
of his heart. These young men at least were 
profoundly anxious, and when Allen Engle- 
dew brandished his glass like a mad monk of 
Medmenham, it was because he was uncon- 
sciously seeking refuge from trouble in merri- 
ment. 

This explanation is intended only for 
metaphysicians, and for seekers after that 
which cannot be found. 

Claire wondered, but she said nothing and 
was silent, keeping her eyes down and 





anxious for the time when she might leave 
the table. 

Olinthus, it may be observed, responded 
only partially and with effort. He was too 
hungry to laugh, and, besides, he saw nothing 
to laugh at. Being asked to drink vinegar 
and eat salad when one was raging with 
hunger seemed to him like going beyond the 
limits of legitimate mirth. 

When there was nothing more to eat, and 
even the bottle was at length happily empty, 
their entertainer began to wink mysteriously 
and to shake a finger with a meaning 
wink. 

“ Good Heaven!” thought Tommy; “what 
is he going to give us next?” 

But his spirits were raised when he remem- 
bered that French people frequently finish 
their banquets with a gloria or chasse café. 
*“‘ Brandy, I hope,” he murmured. 

“On this occasion,” said M. Philipon, 
“which is remarkable, I produce a bottle of 
remarkable wine; a veritable grand vin, a 
Margaux of premier cra. It isas old as Claire, 
and was enclosed in its casket of glass the 
very year in which she was born.” 

He drew forth, from some secret recess, a 
small pint bottle covered with dust. This 
he uncorked with immense ceremony. 

“ Claire, my daughter,” he said, his bright 
eyes softening, “we have feasted and we 
have laughed in your honour. Woman is 
the giver of all joy: therefore we do well to 
be joyful in her honour. This day, my dear, 
you have attained your majority. You are 
of age, not because you are eighteen, but 
because these young gentlemen have become 
your suitors. We shall drink, my best of 
daughters, to you!” 

He filled four glasses, which proved to be 
exactly the measure of the bottle, and passed 
one to each. 

Then all stood up, glass in hand. 

“ Claire, my child!” 

* Claire!” 

They drained their glasses and set them 
down ; that is, three of the four men did. 
Tommy set his down unfinished with a gasp 
and a shiver; for, alas! the vaunted wine 
had been kept too long, and it was even more 
sour than its predecessor. 

Claire looked from one to the other with a 
smile of thanks, and then, blushing violently, 
rose from her seat. 

“Yes, child,” said her father, “I will 
not say in your presence what I have to say 
to these young men concerning you. Leave 
us, my dear.” 

He held out both his hands, drew her 
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towards him, and kissed her gravely on the 
forehead. Then, still holding her— 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “before Claire 
goes, you may each of you—yes—her father 
permits so much—you may kiss her hand.” 

Tommy, outraged by the last glass of 
claret, thought the permission, being of a 
hollow and Barmecide character, was a 
natural ending to a banquet from which he 
rose more hungry than when he sat down— 
one lamb cutlet and a pint of vinegar! He 
had no desire to kiss Claire’s hand; he 
wanted to kiss her lips; as for a girl’s 
fingers, anybody might kiss them that pleased. 
Still, to refuse might be misunderstood, and 
if he was expected to enjoy the privilege, he 
must pretend. He therefore hastened to be 
the first to lift her hand, and imprinted a kiss 
with as much fervour as he could. Allen, 
for his part, blushing as much as the girl 
herself, bent respectfully over and touched 
the fingers with his lips, murmuring a few 
words. Will did not bend more than was 
necessary, but he looked at Claire while he 
raised her hand; and he was rewarded by a 
shy and troubled look, as she lifted her eyes 
for a moment. 

Then she was gone, and the time was 
arrived for the speech to be made. 

M. Philipon invited his guests to resume 
their chairs and presently began :— 

“Gentlemen, you know why I have called 
you here. You will appreciate my desire in 
proposing that before entering upon the sub- 
ject, at once so delicate and so important, we 
should all feast together as good friends apd 
bons camarades.” Here Olinthus dropped his 
eyes upon his plate, where yet lingered the 
bone of the single lamb cutlet. “ Now, 
then, that our hearts are glad with old wine ” 
—nobody smiled: on such a subject a smile 
might have been misinterpreted—“ we will 
approach the subject which is in our minds.” 

“It is the English custom,” he went on, 
“ in affairs of the heart, to address one’sself first 
to the young lady. In France we arrange 
these things differently, perhaps more simply, 
perhaps with the effect of producing fewer 
mistakes. That is nothing; I bow, gentle- 
men, to the English custom ”—he saluted the 
three with a comprehensive sweep. “ You 
have followed the method adopted by your 
compatriots. I accept it. And I thank you 
for the honour you have conferred upon me 
and upon my respectable family.” 

He paused here, and sat down in order 
that these words might produce their full and 
desired effect, and they all three bowed. 





in his bosom, behind his white waistcoat; 
reserving his right for gesture. But remark 
that a well-educated Frenchman does not 
greatly gesticulate. A Frenchman in a rage 
or a Frenchman carried away by the passion 
of indignation or contempt may use arms and 
hands in a fine freedom and frenzy, but not, 
if you please, a dignified pére de famille who 
is calmly discussing the future of his 
daughter. 

“Gentlemen,” the speaker continued, “ it 
is my duty to inform you, at the outset, that 
the dot of my Claire is—is—in fact—not 
worth mentioning.” 

Here they all three murmured and spread 
out their hands and bowed and blushed, and 
Olinthus made some remark about things 
being enough for two. 

“IT know,” the speaker went on, “the 
wonderful English custom of marrying a wife 
without any dof at all. Droll manner! Itis 
the husband who finds the do¢, in the shape 
of an insurance on his life. The insular 
prejudice against economy is nowhere so 
strongly shown. You refuse to save anything. 
You insure. You trust to your strong arms, 
It is a valiant nation indeed, where the fathers 
give nothing to the bride, and the bride- 
groom has nothing, and everybody is rich— 
in the future. A brave people, truly! Yet, 
gentlemen, I love the French custom best, 
and I would that it were in my power to give 
my Claire the dot which she merits, Then 
would her husband be truly rich. As for 
myself, you have probably heard that the 
events, known to all the world, which drove 
me from my country, shut me out from the 
honourable career in which I should have 
grown rich. I do not accuse my fate. lam 
one of the martyrs of France, It is sweet 
and decorous for your country’s sake to be a 
professeur of French in an institution of 
demoiselles.” 

Here-he paused again, and here Will lifted 
up his voice and begged him not to let the 
question of the dot weigh upon his mind at 
all, because they loved Claire without any 
thought of money. 

“ Brave young men!” said her father. 
‘You would, perhaps, insure.” 

Olinthus said that as far as a policy of a 
thousand he should be most happy to meet 
M. Philipon’s views, 

“ Gentlemen,” M. Philipon resumed, “ the 
family to which I belong has long been 
honourably connected with the commerce of 
my country. My brother still controls the 
vast establishment formerly directed by my 





Then he rose again, and placed his left hand 


father and my grandfather. It is a magasin 
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de literie, a storehouse of—eh ?—of beddery. 
In beddery my ancestors have been for three 
generations of the first force. Remark, 
gentlemen, that I pretend not to illustrious 
birth and claim no great ancestors. We are 
of the people—like yourselves.” 

They nodded their heads gravely. They 
were not themselves in “ beddery,” but two 
were in silk and one was in oil, and there is 
not much difference what you are in, pro- 
vided you are deepinit, up to your neck in it; 
with room to plunge about in it; in it “ina 
large way.” It is not everybody who can 
speak of controlling a vast establishment. 
Words do not convey the same significance 
to all hearers, nor did the young men suppose 
that the vast establishment was but an 
ordinary shop. 

“My daughter,” the Frenchman went on, 
“has received from every one of you, and 
almost at the same time, which shows that 
you were each anxious to be first in the field 
and jealous of the others, an offer which not 
only confers honour upon her, but also upon 
yourselves. Because, my friends, it shows 
that the young men who have been my pupils 
and friends for so many years are fully 
sensible to the charms of a girl who is as 
good as she is beautiful. Her mother was 
an Englishwoman. When I think of that 
fact and remember her many virtues, I 
would have my daughter, too, all English. 
You are young men, I confess, of great worth 
and of much promise, but, boys, which one 
of you—I ask—is yet worthy of my child ?” 

Upon this Tommy remarked, with a little 
cough, that he knew it well and had felt it; 
but he trusted that, with the income which 
he now hoped to make, having been recently 
admitted to a partnership in the Concern, not 
to speak of the insurance he was ready to 
effect, it would not be long before he could 
prove himself worthy of the young lady. 

Allen said that he desired humbly to 
acknowledge his full sense of his own un- 
worthiness, 

Will, with a little thickness in his speech, 
most certainly not due to the claret, said 
that nobody could be worthy of her, but he 
would do his best for her, if And here 
he stopped. 

Monsieur Philipon bowed gravely to each. 

“It is well spoken,” he said, “‘and every 
one according to his heart. So that, gentle- 
men, you will not be surprised or offended 
at my reply on behalf of my dear Claire. 
You all love her, I suppose. Then, gentle- 
men, prove it by waiting and working for her. 
I give you three years. You are all about 





twenty-one years of age. You shall have 
Claire’s answer—from Claire’s own lips, not 
from mine—when you are twenty-four. I do 
not tell you to go away and see her no more 
for that space of time: I do not ask you to 
desist from your visits, my dear young friends, 
T could not think of inflicting so great a pain 
upon myself as to see you no more all this 
time. Whether you go or whether you stay, 
ask again in three years’ time, if you are then 
in the same mind. Claire, meantime, will 
wait. It will be well if during this time 
you do not—hein?—talk of love—make 
eyes of sheep. You will very likely forget 
her. You will go away and forget her. You 
are young. Youth is the time of hasty loves 
and quick forgetting.” 

“ Oh! oh!” they all protested, 

“ Again, by the time you are twenty-four 
you will possibly be more awakened to the 
blessings of a dot, and may repent of an en- 
gagement with a penniless girl.” 

*“ Oh! oh!” they all protested again. 

“You live, gentlemen, in a village where 
the talk is of the money which has been lost ; 
you work in a city where the talk is all of the 
money which may be made. The atmosphere 
everywhere is filled with the perfume of bank 
notes, shares, bonds, and coupons. You 
breathe this air—ii is like a slow poison to 
some ”—he looked at Allen—‘“‘ like the keen 
mountain air, which stimulates, to others ”— 
he looked at Will—“ and like their own native 
air to others”—he looked at Olinthus, who 
smiled and bowed and felt that the highest 
compliment had been paid him. “So, gentle- 
men, I have finished. In three years Claire 
shall, if she then pleases, bestow her hand 
upon one of you. I hope that she will give 
it. to the most worthy among you. Gentle- 
men,”—here he became very grave—“ if 
during this period you live well—as young 
Englishmen do sometimes live—this child will 
remain to you, and become more and more 
to you a goddess worthy of all worship and 
reverence. If you live not well, she will be- 
come quite a common woman, a wild flower, 
of no use except to be plucked and thrown 
away. Remember that the chevalier sans 
reproche makes the truest lover.” 

He finished: he sat down: he rested his 
head upon his hand, and looked gravely.upon 
his friends, Déxerat: he had spoken. 

Will Massey made reply, simply. 

He said, ‘‘ We thank you, sir. Perhaps we 
could expect no more, We are young men 
with all our work before us. We will respect 
your confidence in us and take no advan- 


tage.” 
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“No advantage,” echoed Allen. 

“« Three years !” murmured Olinthus. 

Then they rose, wished their host good 
night, and so out into the twilight of June, 
where the moon shone on the Forest, turning 
greys and browns into blacks and whites, and 
in the soft air the foolish cockchafers were 
buzzing about and getting into people’s 
whiskers. 

“TI say, you fellows,” said Tommy, when 
they were well in the road, “what do you 
think of it? Impudence, I call it. Nothing 
short of impudence. For what is he, after 
all? A common French master. Without a 
rap.” 

He leaned against the palings and waited 
for a reply. 

“What do you say, Allen?” asked Will. 

“Three years!” Tommy went on grum- 
bling. “Three whole years! Why, in three 
years a man might be in the Bankruptcy 
Court. Most likely he would if he stayed on 
in a hole like this, which reeks of bankruptcy. 
Three years!” 

“Why,” said Allen; “three years is not 
such a very long time.” 

“ As for me,” Tommy went on grumbling ; 
“‘T want to go away and live as a gentleman 
should—in Chambers. But if you two are 
going to hang on here, and take advantage 
behind my back——” 

“We promised to take no advantage,” said 
Will gravely. 

“Oh! yes, I know. You won’t fall down 
on your knees to her. But as for you, Will, 
you will be in the garden working for her, 
making her things, and Allen will be bringing 
her books, and unless I am to be out of it 
altogether I shall have to stay here too.” 

“Well, Tommy,” said Will, “you can’t 
expect us to go away just because you want 
to live in Chambers.” 

“A gentleman,” said Tommy, “ can't live 
here. It is not possible.” 

“Allen and I are only clerks yet,” he re- 
plied. ‘Time enough, later on, to consider 
the manners and customs of gentlemen.” 

Just then Allen spoiled what might have 
been an interesting discussion on the man- 
ners and characteristics of the British gentle- 
man by suddenly bursting into an uncon- 
trollable fit of laughter. 

“What's the matter, Allen?” asked Will. 

“Did you—did you—” he gasped, at 
length—* did you see Tommy’s face when he 
had eaten up his cutlet ?” 

Then Will began to laugh, and Tommy 
grew hot and angry. 

“He had had no dinner—on purpose.” 





Alien went on, “to enable him to eat more 
supper. Ho! Ho!” 

“T don’t see what you are laughing at,” 
said Tommy. “I call it an imposition to 
promise a supper and give a man a lamb cut- 
let and cabbage with vinegar to drink, and to 
go on all the while like a Tom Fool at a fair 
about feasting and drinking.” 

But the other two continued to laugh. 

“And as to unworthiness,” Tommy grum. 
bled, “ we read stuff like that in novels. But, 
you know, it is downright rubbish. That's 
not the way that practical people—people in 
the City—look at things. A good-looking 
fellow”—he held out one foot and his eyes 
fell complacently along the leg—“ with a 
good position and an income ”—he hoped his 
friends would not be hurt in their feelings 
by this remark, but he desired to assert the 
truth, and he certainly was a Junior Partner 
—is fit for any girl. Sentiment does not 
go down in the City.” 

“Never mind, Tommy,” said Will. “I 
think, Allen, that we were right in having an 
explanation. It wasn’t right of us to begin to 
be jealous and distrustful of each other; and 
we ought not to have expected M. Philipon 
to decide for any of us. Why, Jacob served 
seven years, and seven years more, for 
Rachel. Can we not serve three for the 
chance of Claire ?” 

“ And we are twenty-one, Will. And Jacob, 
if you come to think of it, was seventy-eight 
when he began to serve for Rachel.” 

“ Here’s more rubbish,” said Tommy ; but 
whether he was thinking of Rachel or Claire, 
of Jacob the Patriarch, or of Will the Youth- 
ful, did not appear. 


CHAPTER XV.—BIVER’S LEGACY. 


Wuo would have thought, when Biver be- 
gan to take the brandy bottle to bed with 
him, that the whole future of two English lads 
would have been affected by so simple an 
act, so common, too, in thirsty climes? 
Such a natural accompaniment to so many 
colonial careers ! 

When Biver went out to Shanghai as re- 
presentative to the House of Brimage and 
Waring, he was not a thirsty young man at 
all; he was, on the contrary, a young man 
who held strong moral objections to thirsti- 
ness except at tea-time, and was great in 
commonplace about the ruin of drink. He 
was, in short, one of those young men who 
regard speech as merely a vehicle for the 
commonplace, and the brain as devised merely 
for learning the commonplace. There are 4 
good many such young men, not only in the 
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City but outside it. It was partly because 
Biver was so good at commonplace, both 
commercial and moral, that he was sent out. 
Yet, sad to say, in five or six years Biver had 
actually arrived at taking the brandy bottle 
to bed with him, and the meal called tea 
existed for him no longer. 

That was the beginning of the end. It 
mattered very little so long as Biver went to 
bed drunk and got up sober; a man may go 
on so for a great many years ; but when Biver 
began to go to bed drunk, and to get up 
drunk, and to be drunk all day long, he 
entered upon a path which quickly leads to 
deterioration of the finer instincts of business. 

I do not know exactly what it was that 
Biver did at last; it was something which 
not only broke the camel’s back, but made 
the cup run over, and, at the same time, 
put all the fat in the fire. I believe he 
sat down and began to buy right and left 
all the silk in the market at five-and-twenty 
per cent. above its possible selling value, just 
as if he had been representing the Govern- 
ment of England instead of a mercantile firm. 
This magnificence was stopped by telegraph 
before he had lost many millions, and he was 
deprived of the power to do any more harm 
to the Firm. Biver was ordered home ; he 
hugged his brandy bottle and went on board 
the next mail. But he had either overrated 
his own strength or underrated the strength 
of the brandy, and when the ship was still in 
the narrow seas he had to be dropped over- 
board, while the passengers stood in a semi- 
circle and the captain read the service, and 
the youngest steward cried aloud, using one 
of the ship’s napkins for a handkerchief, not 
because he loved and lamented the deceased 
at all, but because it was the first time he had 
seen the handiwork of Death the Conqueror. 

This is the tragical history of Biver, and, 
indeed, of many a gallant youth who seeks 
his fortune abroad. 

And this is the reason why Brimage and 

Waring wanted a new representative in 
Shanghai. 
_ The partners considered their office and 
its occupants, and their eyes fell upon the 
two lads. They were both of good character ; 
they both knew two modern languages ; they 
were handsome young men, of good bearing 
and good address, presentable anywhere. It 
does a house good to be represented abroad 
by young gentlemen of pleasing manners. 

But they only wanted one, and they hesi- 
tated which to take. For the appointment, 
though it led to such risks as that which 
Proved fatal to Biver the bibulous, was 





great promotion; a handsome salary was 
attached to the post; there was no telling 
what might not follow—even partnerships 
had followed—for successfully representing 
the house in Shanghai. 

The partners finally decided on Allen. He 
was intelligent, though perhaps, they thought, 
knowing nothing about the poetry, not so 
intelligent as the other lad; he could be 
safely trusted to carry out instructions with 
discretion, which means, in commercial 
matters, with alacrity in perceiving when dis- 
obedience is best. Moreover, which finally 
decided them, he was the son of an 
old servant of the House whose unmerited 
disasters and tragic ending had not yet been 
quite forgotten. 

They sent for Allen: they communicated 
with great solemnity the decision they had 
arrived at ; the senior partner even began an 
exhortation on the responsibilities of the 
position ; when, to everybody’s astonishment, 
the young man, who had been blushing 
painfully, interrupted him with the astound- 
ing information that he was obliged to de- 
cline the offer. 

“ Are you afraid to go?” asked the senior 
partner bluntly. 

“Are you unable to leave your mother 
alone ?” asked a junior partner kindly. 

“Are you anxious about the duties?” 
asked another. 

“ Gentlemen,” said Allen, holding his head 
very erect, “I am not afraid to go, and my 
mother will be very angry and disappointed 
with me, at least I fear so, because I refuse 
the honour of this post. But I cannot go.” 

“You have perhaps formed ties ; yet you 
are young,” said the senior. 

“Come, Engledew,” said the other, “ we 
would gladly befriend your father’s son; we 
have offered the place to you because we 
would help you if we could. Do not trifle 
with your fortune.” 

“I cannot go, sir, thank you.” 

“We give you till to-morrow. Go home 
at once; consult yourmother. Sucha chance 
may never happen to you again. Go now, 
and meet us here to-morrow at noon.” 

Allen retired. He went home and told 
his mother of the offer which had been made 
him. The widow clasped her hands and 
began to shed tears of joy. 

“TI must lose you, Allen,” she said ; “ but 
that is nothing, for your foot is on the ladder 
at last, and all you have to do is to climb. 
My dear boy, you will retrieve the name; 
you will wipe out your poor father’s dis- 
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** Mother,” said her son, “that is already 
retrieved ; it was never lost. Not a man who 
knew my father but knows that he had 
nothing to do with his partner’s evil prac- 
tices. Youwish me to wipe out a disgrace 
which never took place. What has been 
done cannot be undone; let us cease to 
make it worse by supposing the worst.” 

“But he was bankrupt, Allen, and he 
committed r 

“TI know, I know. Yet there was no dis- 
grace. Mother, I have my own name to 
think of, more even than the honourable 
name of my father. I must think of that 
first.” 

‘Surely, Allen, surely.” She began to 
tremble, because her son looked so deter- 
mined. What did he mean? What was he 
going to say? ‘*Your success will be your 
own, my son ; and yet—oh !—doubt not that 
your dead father will rejoice in it.” 

“Yes, mother, ifI succeed. But if I do, it 
will not be ”—he laid his hand on hers and 
looked her in the face—“it will not be in 
the City.” 

“ Not in the City?” She knew of no suc- 
cess possible out of the City. What did he 
mean ? 

“No, mother, the time has come—it has 
been coming a long time—when I can go to 
the City no more. The work has long been 
intolerable to me.” 

* Qh! Allen, you mean that you are glad 
to go to China.” But she knew very well 
that he meant nothing of the sort. “You 
mean that you are rejoiced to have a change. 
Well, dear, boys are so. If you are pleased, 
I am pleased.” 

“T mean, mother, that I am going to give 
up my post at Brimage and Waring’s and that 
I shall try another line of life altogether. I 
shall try to live by literature.” 

She only understood one way in which 
money could be made. There were doctors 
and clergymen, but they did not seem to 
make any money. The City was the only 
place. 

“Letters? You mean by writing things? 
But you can’t make your fortune by writing.” 

“Mother, I am not going to try to make 
a fortune. I am going to live simply. I shall 
probably always be a poor man. But I shall 
try to make a name—and—and to do good 
work.” His voice trembled a little, because 
this kind of work seemed to him so sacred a 
thing—which it undoubtedly is. 

“A name—without money? Allen, you 
are mad. Oh! your head is turned with 
your book-reading and your writing. Allen! 





Allen! I implore you. 
knees to you.” 

“Mother!” 

“Yes, Allen, if you will only give up this 
wild design.” She wept, she implored; but 
he was obstinate. ‘“‘ You are mad—you are 
mad,” she repeated. ‘ You will only starve 
in such a life.” 

“T shall not starve, mother,” he said gently, 
“and you have enough for your own wants, 
I shall go to London and make, somehow, 
enough for my own. Only do not send me 
away in anger.” 

If he had left her that night, she would 
certainly have sent him away in anger and 
bitterness. What was literature in her eyes? 
What was anything compared to the City? 
And her boy had the fairest prospects, and 
he was going to throw all away—the dream 
of twenty years, that he would “ retrieve” 
his father’s name, and be respected in the 
City, was suddenly shattered. 

In the morning Allen again presented him- 
self before the partners. His resolution was 
unshaken. He declined the China appoint 
ment and resigned his situation in the house. 

“ May we ask,” said the senior partner, “if 
you will give us any reason—what you intend 
to do?” 

“T am going to follow literature,” he re- 
plied, with the deepest blush possible. 

The senior partner turned his back upon 
him, and said no more. His time was too 
valuable to be wasted upon a fool—a mere 
fool. One of the juniors asked him if he 
knew—if he had considered—the kind of life 
he was about to choose. 

Allen said that he supposed it would bea 
life of poverty and, perhaps, hardship. But 
there would be compensations. 

“What compensations are there?” asked 
the partner, who belonged to three good clubs, 
lived in the Cromwell Road, dined every day 
like Dives, and saw a doctor twice a week, 
in order to keep himself and his digestion in 
good order. ‘‘ What possible compensations 
are there for poverty and hardship?” 

“ Art,” said Allen proudly, ‘‘ compensates 
for everything.” 

“Good morning, young man,” said the 
partner. 

In this way did Allen leave Brimage and 
Waring’s, and turned his back upon the 
City. ‘ 

T hen they sent for Will, and made him the 
same offer. 

He accepted with an eagerness which com 
trasted favourably with Allen’s hesitation. 

“You are not afraid to go?” asked the 
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senior. “ There are always dangers in foreign 
countries.” 

“To get promotion, sir,” said Will, “I 
would cheerfully go to the Gold Coast.” 

“Good. You shall have promotion. If 
you do well you shall have more promotion. 
But remember Biver ; we must have no more 
drunkards.” 

“T shall not drink, sir.” 

“That is also good. Iam informed that 
there is a good deal of loo and baccarat and 
other games of chance going on out there. 
We must have no gamblers.” 

“T shall not gamble, sir.” 

Then they went on to give him instruc- 
tions. He was to start at once—that very 
weck, if possible; he was to follow certain 
lines laid down for his guidance ; on occasion 
he was to act for himself. This independent 
action would determine his future. 

“We can trust you, I think,” said the 
senior partner, watching the young man’s 
resolute look and quick intelligence. ‘‘Go 
now. Your outfit will be given you and 
your passage, of course. Go and begin your 
preparations.” 

* * * % 

“So, young man,” said Sir Charles, “ you 
are going to China, I hear. Money has been 
made in China before now, and lost. There 
have been several most interesting failures 
connected with the China trade.” 

“You are wrong, Massey,” said Mr. Col- 
liber solemnly. ‘You are wrong; you 
should stay where the money is. Never go 
away from the money.” 

“And young Engledew, his mother tells 
me,” continued Sir Charles, “has positively 
given up his place at Brimage and Waring’s, 
and means to become a common writing 
person—a writing person ; sad! sad !” 

“Deplorable,” murmured Mr. Skantle- 
bury. 

“He will not listen to reason. His 
mother, who has been to me about it, is 
broken-hearted. Pitiable, indeed,” said Sir 
Charles. “A common writing person! After 
¢njoying our society and enjoying the privi- 
lege of knowing a man of your colossal 
failure, Colliber. Wonderful !” 

“The boy is a fool,” said Colliber; “let 
him go.” 

“We shall lose all our young men at 
once,” said Sir Charles. “ That will be a 
blow. Young Gallaway finds that he must 
live nearer his office, in order to push the 
business, There is a lad for you—a freeman 
of the city, member of a Livery, and an 
ambitious heart! Massey, hold Olinthus 





Gallaway up as a bright example and pat- 
tern. He will be Lord Mayor yet—he will 
—ha! ha! ha! A noble young man, in- 
deed! But, my friends, I fear we shall not 


ourselves live to see his bankruptcy.” 
% * 


Yes, the evening of the banquet was almost 
the last that they were to spend together at 
the Cottage. The last was the night before 
Will went away. Allen was to go too, and 
they were all three sad and silent. 

“Let us go,” Will said, “ into the Forest.” 

They walked, the three—Claire between 
the twe young men—along the well-known 
broad way of grass, between the trees ; they 
passed the amphitheatre where they had 
played so many games together and held so 
many talks; their silent footsteps led them 
into the leafy lanes where the evening sun- 
light coloured the green branches above 
them and the grey trunks and the under- 
wood, and made them all glorious; they 


| came to the place where the old fallen tree 


lay on the ground. And there Claire sat 
down and fell a-weeping because both her 
friends were going to leave her. 

“ Allen,” said Will, “ you are going away 
too. Say something to Claire.” 

“No, Will,” Allen replied, “ what I have 
to say is to you. But I want Claire to 
hear it.” He hesitated for a moment, and 
then went on with a firm voice. “I have 
this to say, Will: You are going away for a 
long while, it may be more than three years ; 
it may be four or five before you come back. 
Claire knows that we both love her; and 
that we shall always love her—all our lives. 
But I shall never ask her to choose between 
us, till the day when we can stand together 
before her as we do now, and say again what 
we have already said.” 

“ Thanks, Allen.” Will held out his hand, 
but he said no more. 

“You are too good to me,” said Claire ; 
“you think too much of me. I am onlya 

irl F 
oe Only a girl!” Allen repeated. 

“And you are men—strong men. How 
could I ever choose between you? You 
have always been in my heart—both of 
you—from the beginning. You are always 
in my thoughts—together.. And this is our 
last evening. Will—dear Will, .. .” 
She laid her hand in his. He stooped and 
kissed it, and turned away hishead. “ How 
can we live without you? Write to my 
father—and to me—and tell us all that you 
do. Allen will sometimes come to see the. 
You will rejoice when he succeeds, will you 
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not, Will? And oh! you must not let any 
thought of me bring a shadow between you. 
Promise me that.” 

They took hands, but neither spoke. 

“‘ Now I can do nothing,” she said, “nothing 


at all but wait and hope and pray. Come, 
now, and comfort my father, who will haye 
nobody to talk to except myself. I think we 
shall talk about nothing at all, every evening, 
except you two,” 





THE PARIS OUVRIER. 


By R. HEATH, AvuTHoR oF “EDGAR QUINET, HIS EARLY LIFE AND WRITINGS,” ETC. 


FIRST PAPER, 


An ouvrier family. 


"| BE French Republic seems arriving at 

that condition of the Italian Republics 
of the Middle Ages, in which the people 
were divided into the fofolo grasso and the 
popolo magro, leading to a ruinous struggle 


of three centuries. To those who care more 
for the interests of the Kingdom of Heaven 
than for those of any class, who love and 
pity men be they ouvriers or bourgeoisie, 
work-people or employers, the information 
in the following papers is addressed. 


I, 


Tue “ OuvrRigER” aT Home. 


Like all the inhabitants of Paris the ouvriers 
dwell in houses of five or six stories high. 





The ground floor is let out in shops, be. 
tween which the principal staircase is en- 
tered by a narrow passage. At the back 
there is a small court-yard, skirted on one 
side by a wing from the main building, of 
from two to three stories high. Each flat 
of the main building and of its wing is 
occupied by several tenants, so that such 
buildings contain on an average 50 different 
tenants, with as many as from 120 to .150 
inhabitants. In one that I have visited 
there were 47 tenants, the total number of 
persons in the building at night being 114. 

Workmen inhabit all quarters of Paris, the 
better sort preferring to live at some distance 
from their work. The north-east of Paris is, 
however, peculiarly their quarter; the Fau- 
bourg of Saint Antoine and that of Saint 
Martin, with the districts known as La 
Villette and Belleville, are , almost entirely 
inhabited by ouvriers, and the tradespeople 
who supply their wants. The neighbour 
hood of the Canal Saint Martin is alto- 
gether a different Paris to that usually seen 
by the visitor. It has more of the cheerless 
look of our own manufacturing districts; 
however, the bright sun of Paris, the rows of 
trees, and the fountains prevent it from look- 
ing gloomy or sad. 

In this neighbourhood lodging is not so 
dear as in the older parts of the city. In 
very miserable and dirty streets in the Quar- 
tier Latin, the ouvrier has to pay as much as 
150 francs a year for a single room; two 
rooms cost him 280 francs a year; aod 
two rooms and a little place, which he can 
use as a kitchen, 360 francs a year. This 
is enormous, and amounts to about 20 per 
cent. of his income, supposing him to work 
full time, and not to belong to one of the 
more skilled trades. 

The question of rent is one of the greatest 
grievances of which Paris workmen have to 
complain—it keeps them in poverty and in 
anxiety, and, it is alleged, often drives the 
whole family to moral ruin ; the wife selling 
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her honour to obtain the means, and the 
husband giving himself up in despair to 
drink. 

How impossible it is to settle questions 
that affect the tenderest feelings of humanity 
by an assertion of the rights of property, the 
following story strikingly illustrates :— 

During the siege of Paris the people uni- 
versally fell into poverty. On its termination 
a certain landlord, unable to get his rents, 
determined to eject all the defaulters. He 
sent an order to his Auissier to turn them 
out and sell their goods. One was a widow 
with two children, Her husband had died 
of acold caught inthe trenches. In her grief 
the poor woman had vowed she would never 
be married again, and as a sort of testimony 
to the truth of her intention she had had their 
walnut bedstead sawn in half. When the 
time came for the expulsion the proprietor 
arrived, and seeing the best piece of furni- 
ture spoiled, upbraided her with ruining his 
goods. 

She found hospitality elsewhere, but the 
loss of the old home and the household 
gods turned her brain. The insurrection 
of the Commune broke out. She was one 
of the first to rush to the scene and to join 
the insurgents. She and her children were 
seen wherever there was peril. She mounted 
the barricades, and planted the flag of the 
Commune in the teeth of the besiegers. In 
one of the last days of the defence her eldest 
son was separated from her in the struggle, 
and the youngest was killed at her feet. 
Frantic, she seized the body of the child and, 
springing up a barricade, hurled it upon the 
bayonets of the soldiers, then tearing open 
her dress she cried wildly, “Kill me! kill 
me!” She fell over the stones, but was not 
dead. “Another of these sluts,” cried the 
young officer in charge ; “finish her!” 

An ouvrier’s rooms are generally poorly 

furnished, but clean; the custom being to 
spend a disproportionate amount of income 
on food and clothing. 
_ Living does not seem so costly in Paris as 
in London, yet it is generally thought dear. 
Nevertheless the ouvrier cannot be said to 
fare badly. 

There are various modes and hours of 
taking meals in Paris, depending chiefly on 
the nationality ; for it must never be forgotten 
that Paris is a cosmopolitan city, and con- 
tains large numbers of workmen of German, 
Belgian, and Italian origin. 

The French mode is for the ouvrier to 
leave home fasting, taking his first two meals 
at a restaurant or cabaret near the place 





where he is working. The second meal is 
eaten about ten or eleven o’clock in the 
morning, and consists of a plate of meat and 
vegetables and half a bottle of wine. Any 
one walking about Paris at this hour of the 
day must have observed workmen seated 
alone or in groups at the little tables outside 
the restaurants, eating their déjeuner. 

The variety offered and the prices may be 
judged from the following bill of fare, ex- 
posed in a street peculiarly frequented by 
ouvriers. 


Radis, Sardines, Beurre ........ 15 centimes. 


” 
Vin Ordinaire - 
Boeuf garni ” 
Ragoat Mouton ™ 
Pied Mouton 

Oie Navet ...., pke ke tdeee tes Os 

Civet liévre 

Cotelette nature 

Bifteck garni 


Oie et veau garnis 
Pomme ragoait 
Pommes sautées 
Salade et fruits 
Fromage et confitures 
Café nature 

Café liqueur . 


The workman’s wife has, with her children, 
an early meal of café au /ait or bouillon, the 
children taking with them to school sand- 
wiches of bread and cheese, or something 
from the previous day’s dinner. The mother 
takes a similar déyeuner in the middle of the 
day, the whole family looking forward to the 
third meal, indiscriminately called diner or 
souper, as the principal one of the day. This 
consists of soup, meat, vegetables or salad, 
cheese or prunes, and fresh fruit according. 
to the season, 

Two or three times a week the fot-au-feu 
is put on, and rich soup and deuf bouilli 
obtained. ‘Thin soup is made from the water 
in which the vegetables have been boiled, 
or with onions, of which the Paris ouvrier is 
fond. Wine is generally drunk at supper, 
but when it is very dear a home-made wine 
is obtained from raisins, or the wife and 
children drink water in which liquorice root 
has been steeped. 

Nearly every arrondissement in Paris has. 
excellent markets, at which all kinds of meat 
and poultry, vegetables and dairy produce, 
can be bought at reasonable prices. There 
are special days in which it is known certain 
articles will be fresh and abundant. 

In addition to the ordinary butchers’ shops, 
which in Paris are always peculiarly clean 
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and well arranged, there are special shops 
for the sale of the flesh of horses, asses, and 
mules. These shops are called Boucheries 
Hippophagiques. There is nothing in the 
least revolting in their appearance, the joints 
looking like ordinary meat, only a little darker. 
It strikes the eye at first as strange to see, 
Ane: premitre qualité, but it is a matter of 
habit. 

The economical wife knows all the various 


pieces of meat which are nourishing, some of | 


which are little heard of in England, such 
as estomac de beuf, mou de veau, pied de 
mouton. 

Vegetables are always plentiful in Paris, 
owing to the quantity of market-garden land 
round the city, and for the same reason there 
is a constant supply of salads all the year 
round, but then the Parisians will make a 
salad of the leaves of the lamb’s lettuce and 
the dandelion. 

Another help in the domestic economy of 
the ouvrier’s home is the existence of co-ope- 
rative stores for the sale of provisions. In 
1870 there were three or four hundred such 
societies in Paris. 

The clothing and linen in an ouvrier’s home 
are said to equal in value’his furniture. His 
own clothing costs him about 120 francs a 
year, washing and mending raising the cost 
by 60 francs; the clothing of his wife and 
two children would be about 220 francs 
more. 

The ouvrier’s wife is extremely industrious, 
rising early and always assiduously engaged 
in domestic duties, or in some work by which 
she adds to the income. 

Many workmen with small families are 
able to save sufficient to set their wives up 
in business as d/anchisseuses, or in a fruit or 
newspaper stall. Often she undertakes the 
duties of a femme de ménage, i.e. acting as 
general servant for the first few hours of the 
day in some dourgeois family. 

When she thus works she has to send her 
children to the créche or to the asi/e; but this 
is not frequent, as the families of ouvriers in 
Paris are usually very small. 

Those who have the largest are generally 
of German origin, coming from Alsace, Bel- 
gium, and countries bordering on the Rhine. 
That very large families sometimes are found 
among ouvriers in Paris is proved by one case 
where a day labourer, a native of the depart- 
ment of the Haut-Rhin, received a prize of 
3,000 francs for bringing up a family of 
fifteen children respectably on a wage of 
two francs and a half a day. In the end he 


earn as a skilled workman more than his 
father. 

As a rule the ouvrier leaves the manage. 
ment of the children and the spending of the 
money entirely to his wife. He gives her 
all the wages on pay-day, and she doles out 
to him every morning the sum necessary for 
his meals, 

Sometimes she finds a great deficit when 
this time comes. Then she weeps and up- 
braids him, while he, confessing his fault, 
says reproachfully of himself, “ Y a@ pas a 
blaguer quand on a cing ou six mioches.” 

It does not appear to be easy to outwit a 
Parisienne. Occasionally a drinking husband 
will try to hide a piece of money in some out 
of-the-way place, as, for instance, the peak of 
his hat. But his wife ransacks his clothes 
while he is asleep and finds the missing 
coin. This position of affairs being well 
known, the oxvrier who will not be entrapped 
into drinking, or who, being one of a social 
gathering, insists on going home early, is 
chaffed as a man who buttons up his coat 
with pins. 

It is certainly a fact that feminine influence 
is very powerful in Paris, and that what the 
mother is the home becomes. Thus while 
Paris workmen almost universally absent them- 
selves from the churches, and throw all their 
| influence politically against the priests, their 
| children go in crowds to make their first 
communion, and to this end are placed under 
the priests for religious instruction. 

To see the street in front of a Paris church 
on Whit-Sunday, no one would believe reli- 
gion was a matter not only of indifference, 
but of contempt, to the Paris ouvrier. The 
road seen from a balcony is like an immense 
field of snowdrops. Hundreds of white-robed 
children float about among crowds of smiling 
parents and friends. And yet there is hardly 
anything in it beyond a domestic rite, some- 
thing which it is respectable to go through at 
a certain age. 

“T will sell my clothes, but my child 
shall not be different from others,” says a 
mother, who, no more than her husband, 
considers the spiritual aspect of the cere- 
mony. 

She leaves politics to her husband, she has 
no objection to give her son to the ammnisties 
(had she not an uncle herself in the Com- 
mune?), but her little girl #us¢ make her first 
communion. And to this end she takes her 
child from the lay school and sends her to the 
seurs. And the good ouvrier, far from ob- 
jecting, throws all aside to go with them to 








was assisted by his son, who was able to 





church, cleans his boots, puts on his hat and 
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paletot, and stands full of admiration for his 
little fairy of a child. 

The domestic affections of the ouvrier, 
where he has not been demoralised by licen- 
tiousness or vice, are strong, and his sense 
of duty to his relatives unusual. Thus it 
would seem not at all uncommon for a work- 
man to support his wife’s mother, even when 
she lives far away. An ouvrier who had done 
this for some time fell, through the state of 
public affairs, into such distress ds to be 
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obliged to earn his bread by selling journals in 
the street. After a time he recovered his posi- 
tion ; but all through his period of poverty, 
the mother-in-law was alowed to believe that 
no change had taken place in his circum- 
stances. Another ouvrier, who had origin- 
ally been in business as a butcher, partly 
ruined himself by undertaking the charge of 
his wife’s family. However, he never for- 
sook the mother-in-law, but when he had a 
numerous family and only the small and 


Home of a Paris ouvrier. 


precarious wages of a day labourer, she re- 
mained as much part of his family as the 
children. 

The ouvrier is careful of his children. He 
will fetch his daughter, apprenticed to dress- 
making, from her work in the evening, and 
likes to have his son follow the same business 
as himself. The true ouvrier respects his 
Own art, and has no desire to see his boy 
made into a clerk. If his wife is foolish 
nough to express such a wish he rates her 


Soundly. ‘Does she want to make a skip- 
XXIV—17 





kennel (errand boy) of him because one gets 
dirty in factory work ?” 

“ Thou knowest,” he concludes, “ I always 
consider what thou sayest, but candidly, thou 
art unreasonable—wouldst thou then have 
him die of hunger when he is grown up? To 
slave at a desk is a miserable business; one 
ought to have a manual trade, with that a 
man always has his living at his fingers’ ends. 
Why! thou hast never said I was-too dirty 
for thee; ah! I shoul@#like to see him a 
clerk. And to think that there are people 
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judgment as the man. 


who pretend that the woman has as much| thou knowest nothing. Henri shall be a 


Yes, yes, thou art a| mechanic; the devil may burn me if ever he 


very good sort of a woman, but at bottom | becomes a scribbling puppet.” 





AN APRIL SONG. 


M* heart leaps up on a bright Spring day, 
When I look out to the sky, 
And see the clouds in light display 
Floating gently by. 
So was it, when I was a boy; 
Now, though my hairs are grey, 
My. heart throbs with the self-same joy 
On ashining April day: 
Shine, shine, O April bright, 
And drive dull care away! 


‘* Youth’s the season made for joys,” 
An old song thus doth say, 
But I can make a merry noise, 
Although my hairs are grey. 
There’s danger in youth’s wild delights 
And hotly spurred desires ; 
But safety dwells with sober sprights, 
And chastely glowing fires. 
Shine, shine, O April bright, 
And drive dull care away ! 


If thou wouldst earn a poet’s thanks 
On a shining April day, 
Oh, take me where the primrose pranks 
The gently sloping brae, 
Where its sweet song the burnie purls 
Beneath the birchen spray, 
And the fresh-sprouting leaf uncurls 
Its greenness to the day. 
Shine, shine, O April bright, 
And drive dull care away ! 











And let me hear the mavis pour 
His rich full-throated lay, 
Unbosoming his redundant store 
Of gladness to the day; 
And let me ban all moody thoughts 
To Limbo far away, 
When all the air is quick with notes 
Of happy life to-day. 
Shine, shine, O April bright, 
And drive dull care away ! 


And let no breath invade my ear 
Of crude unreasoned babble, 
And let no fretful word come near 
Of Whig and Tory squabble ! 
And while on Pentland’s grassy swell 
I weave my song with glee, 
Let war with wrangling factions dwell ; 
God’s peace abides with me. 
Shine, shine, O April bright, 
And drive dull care away ! 


Right lovely is thy world, O God, 
And I will praise it ever, 
While I look up from earth’s green sod 
To Thee, the General GIvER ! 
Thy grace did rein my youthful will, 
All strength to Thee belongs, 
And Thou, when hairs are grey, dost fill 
The old man’s breast with songs. 
Shine, shine, O April bright, 
And drive dull care away ! 


JOHN STUART BLACKIE, 





FOOTPRINTS IN ROME. 
Chapters of Early Christian WBistorp. 
By THE Rev. H. R., Haweis, M.A. 


I.— PETER, PAUL, AND NERO. 


“peg thoughts have to be mastered before| The second is the splendour of the Roman 
the full wonder of Christianity can be | Empire. 


realised., That little cloud rising out of the East 
The first is the obscurity of Christ and His | hardly attracted any attention. The serious 


followers. |and accomplished historian, Tacitus, 2 con- 
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temporary of St. Paul, merely observes— 
“ Christ, the Founder of the Christian sect, 
was put to death by Pontius Pilate, pro- 
curator of Judea, in the reign of Tiberius.” 

By the local government, Christianity was 
naturally set down as one more narrow and 
bigoted sect of Jews—it was useless to in- 
quire into such tenets. There was talk 
about one Chrestus, a crucified malefactor ; 
there were Timothy and Peter, and a turbu- 
lent ringleader named Paul. As for Gallio, 
the magistrate, he cared for none of those 
things—the Roman courts it was thought 
could not be used for such a purpose ; even 
Festus questioned whether it was right to 
waste the judge’s time over such odd 
ritualistic controversies, Jewish superstitions, 
and tales about one “Jesus, which was 
dead, whom Paul affirmed to be alive!” 
(See “ Nero,” Goop Worps, January, 
1878.) 

The Jews of a.D. 60 viewed the Christian 
in one of two ways—either the Christian still 
leaned to the ceremonial law of Moses, like 
Peter, and then he was merely a reforming 
High-Church Jew, practically at one with a 
great number of the better Pharisees at Jeru- 
salem ; or the Christian showed a tendency 
to break with Mosaic ritual like Paw/, and 
then he was looked uponas a bad, unorthodox, 
dishonest Broad-Church kind of Jew, and 
denounced accordingly. 

Meanwhile, in one form or another, with 
more or less admixture of Judaism, the Chris- 
tian teaching was sown throughout Palestine by 
the conservative apostles, and throughout the 
little Jewries of Asia Minor and the Mediter- 
ranean Islands, by Paul and such adventu- 
rous spirits. ‘There were few busy marts, few 
populous cities, few thronged highways where 
some floating seed of the new religion might 
not be found—a travellers tale—a little 
schedule of “logia” or “acta”—a mystic 
seeking a congenial listener—a philosopher, 


Roman Empire as it flashed for a moment 
upon the vision of our Lord when he beheld, 
as from a high mountain, “all the kingdoms 
of the earth and the glory of them.” The 
riches of the Roman Empire were still im- 
mense—the vast fabric of wealth and power 
built up by the virtues of the republic, 
still hung together, cemented by ancient 
laws and fostered by an unrivalled admi- 
nistration. 

Rome’s army and navy had conquered the 
Eastern and Western worlds. Sightseers, 
merchants, artists, politicians, philosophers, 
flocked to Rome, and either plied their 
lucrative callings there, or left their works 
and their wealth behind them. 

In all the great towns rose marble palaces, 
villas, and vast amphitheatres in imitation 
of the imperial city; whilst the excellent 
Roman roads, and a complete network of 
post-houses, inns, and government stations, 
made travelling swift, secure, and easy 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. The desolated and ill-cultivated do- 
main now ruled by the Turk was then the 
garden of the empire and the granary of the 
world. 

The rostrum even now standing in the 
Forum still seemed to echo with the eloquence 
of Cicero and his disciples—the baths and 
elegant Roman lounges were still full of 
the memories of Virgil and Horace and 
Ovid—the poets, historians, and philo- 
sophers of the great Augustan Age had 
hardly passed away, to be succeeded ere 
the century closed by a series of writers 
such as Tacitus, Livy, Suetonius, and Ju- 
venal, scarcely inferior to their great pre- 
decessors, and in some qualities of con- 
densed style and lucid thought, or pictu- 
resque if somewhat diffuse eloquence, perhaps 
superior. ; 

Over such a world as this, in the year 60, 
there reigned an irresponsible maniac—his 








ready with a sneer against the new kind of] name was Nero—of whom it is not too 
unspeakable Jew, who called himself a dis-| much to say that his public life was one 
ciple of Chrestus—a mob in the streets, | long pantomime, his private life one long 
attacking some itinerant preacher who was | orgie. 
understood to be obnoxious to every one, For a more detailed account of the life 
Jews included; but in no case did there] and death of this imperial monster, the 
seem anything which could arouse in Roman | reader is referred to my paper in Goop 
eyes more than a passing smile, an idle} Worps for January, 1878, which may be 
question, or a philosophic sigh over the] very well read as an introduction to these 
boundless folly and credulity of man- | “Footprints in Rome.” ' 
Ind ! The Roman people, who were’ ‘kept alter- 
Such was the obscurity of the Christian | nately frightened and amused by the €rimes, 
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last degraded almost to the level of a 
monster whom they hated, despised, and ap- 
plauded. 

Is it surprising that Paul should have 
described such an one as the man of sin— 
the son of perdition—who opposed and 
exalted himself above all that is called God? 
And that our Lord and His apostles, having 
to deal with such personages as Tiberius, 
Nero, and Caligula, should have denounced 
the “world” and all that were in such a 
“world” as fit only to be cast into the lake 
of fire, is surely reasonable enough in the 
lurid light of history which falls across the 
years 33—100 A.D.; but what is not reasonable 
is that Christians should apply to the Victo- 
rian age, in the nineteenth century of Chris- 
tianity, similar language, and inveigh against 
the wicked “world,” as if all our pursuits, 
professions, and amusements were still regu- 
lated by the principles of Nero and his 
vile master of the ceremonies, Tigellinus, 
and were in themselves as infamous as the 
corrupt offices and gladiatorial shows of the 
first century ! 

No; there may be much to mend in our 
practice, and much left in our boasted civili- 
sation which is earthly, sensual, and devilish ; 
but, in comparing Victoria’s reign in London 
with Nero’s reign in Rome, we should at 
least remember that public opinion is decent, 
and law is at all events incorruptible, para- 
mount, and Christian. 


In 61 A.D. the lifelong wish of Paul’s heart 
was to be gratified. He was to “ see Rome,” 
of which he claimed to be a citizen; and 
he was to be judged by that Cesar to 
whom he had appealed. That Cesar was 
Nero. 

We may come upon Paul’s vessel, the corn- 
ship Castor and Pollux, as it is passing, in the 
early spring of the year 61, through the Straits 
of Messina. Leaving the bright cone of 
Stromboli on the left, Paul makes a direct 
run of 180 miles to Puteoli. 

We know the view that burst upon the 
apostle as he entered the Bay of Naples and 
made for the busy, thriving mart which is 
now the sleepy and straggling Puzzuoli. 
The Bay of Naples was the same, but Vesu- 
vius was green and smokeless, dotted with 
vineyards and crowded with villages and plan- 
tations. Pompeii and Herculaneum stood 
far down the slope, thronged with Roman 
villas and pleasure gardens. Caprz lay off 
the mainland, glittering as you approached it 
with the marble palaees*of Tiberius and the 
baths and villas of his satellites. 





The Apostle Paul, like Peter, like John, 
shortly afterwards, must have passed along 
from Neapolis to Puteoli. 

Built out into the blue waters on marble 
piers and arches, as we can still see them in 
the fading frescoes found at Pompeii, stood 
Baie and Cumez, haunts of splendour, vice, 
and luxury. 

On the right, amongst the hills and hard 
upon the Appian Way which leads to Capua, 
and over the large round stones on which 
you are still jolted when you visit the roaring 
Solfatarre, the apostle might have noted the 
signs of that volcanic disturbance which in a 
few years was destined to explode and over- 
whelm Pompeii and Herculaneum, and later 
on, by another upheaval, the shining colon- 
nades and villas of Baiz. 

Through the clear water on calm days you 
may still look down upon the shattered 
marble blocks at the bottom of the sea, which 
St. Paul saw glowing erect like alabaster in the 
spring sun of the year 61 A.D. 

Did he, or St. Peter, or St. John visit their 
frescoed courts—lounge in their baths and 
porticoes? Did they walk over to Pompeii 
or Herculaneum, or survey with admiration 
the bronzes and statues of Greeco-Roman art, 
specimens of which we have of late so labo- 
riously recovered ? 

No. To those mystic seers there was 
something profoundly distasteful in the gaiety 
and wealth of these fashionable watering- 
places. 

All this “ world,” they were persuaded, was 
on the point of “ passing away, with the lust 
thereof.” St. Peter prophesied, perhaps in 
view of the rumblings of the Solfatarre and 
other smoking signs of volcanic agency, that 
the “elements would shortly melt with fer- 
vent heat, and all these things would then be 
dissolved.” And as regards Baiz, Cume, 
Herculaneum, and Pompeii he was not fat 
wrong. 

There, on the right hand, up amongst the 
hills, brightening with the spring vines and 
rosy clouds of almond blossom, were prepal- 
ing the fires of the bottomless pit, which in a 
few short years were destined to break out 
and swallow up these voluptuaries, who 1 
their giddy revels despised Christ and His 
holy kingdom. 

St. Paul had passed through Athens, seen 
the Parthenon standing in its glory (it 1s m 
contour but little altered), gazed upon the 
unmutilated frieze and facade of Phidias, the 
fragments of which Lord Elgin secured for 
our British Museum; and it is a strange 
thought that our eyes study with admiration 
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the very statues upon which St. Paul gazed 
sadly, and saw in them nothing but the sym- 
bols of a city’s moral and spiritual degrada- 
tion. 

Such a man as Paul would take little 
interest in all the wealth and beauty of Baiz 
and Cumz. More to him were the few 
brethren whom “he found there,” and who 
« desired him to tarry certain days with them ;” 
days given to prayer—to spiritual intercourse 
and preparation for the coming struggle ; but 
not, we may be sure, to sight-seeing, nor to 
archzeology, nor to art. 

He was 140 miles from Rome. Refreshed 
and cheered, he started. Leaving the disso- 
lute Capua on the right, with its budding 
vineyards and pleasure gardens, he traversed 
the Pomptine marshes, and arrived at “ Appii 
Forum.” There he was met by Luke, Aris- 
tarchus, and others. He “thanked God, 
took courage,” and pushed on to the Three 
Taverns. He was now but 10 miles from 
Rome. The next day he ascended the 
slope of the Alban Hills, and, passing the 
ancient site of Alba Longa on the right, came 
down upon the Campagna in full sight of 
Rome. 

The intervening space, now so deserted, was 
then covered with villas, and the ungrateful 
soil closely cultivated by an immense slave 
population, whom the Apostle must have 
seen toiling in the fields—casting a look at 
the rich tombs which lined the Appian Way, 
decked with memorial statues and adorned 
with elaborate and pompous inscriptions ; 
pausing, it may be, at that simple grey-stone 
sarcophagus of Scipio Africanus, which now 
stands in the Vatican museum, or at the 
tomb of Cecilia Metella, which retains its 
original position. As he passed along the Ap- 
pian Way, Paul’s whole attention would soon 
be engrossed by the palaces of the Czesars— 
the enormous structures of Caligula, the new 
scaffolding of Nero, the towering Capitol, 
and the clustering temples in the Forum. 
But through such scenes he was no doubt 
immediately hurried into the heart of the 
great teeming city. 

Soon must the little group escorting the 
prisoner have been lost in the motley crowd. 
At some government office, side court, or 
barrack—into some waiting-room the chained 
prisoner was ushered, whilst Julius, the cen- 
turion, delivered his charge to the captain of 
the guard; it may be, not without emotion 
after such long and perilous months passed 
in his company. It may be, too, they parted 
with more words than the official charge re- 
quired—with an intimation to the officer 





that Paul was no common prisoner, and with 
a friendly wish that all might still be well with 
him. 

Lodged at first in the neighbourhood of 
the Pretorian Camp, Paul was afterwards 
conveyed to the Jewish quarter beyond the 
Tiber. There he dwelt in his own house ; 
there he waited the tardy action of the law 
courts. 

We know that he lost no time in calling 
the Jews together—we know that he soon 
came into collision with their narrow Mosaic 
tendencies, as he had done at Jerusalem and 
throughout his pastorate in Asia Minor—we 
know he turned, as he had ever turned from 
them, to the wider Gentile world, and- found 
curious listeners, but probably few converts, 
and hardly any friends. 

Nero, full of his long-promised visit to 
Greece, where he was bent on figuring as poet- 
laureate, wrestler, and charioteer, had scant 
time for mere affairs of police. Paul, doubt- 
less, stood before him, either then or two 
years later, or perhaps on both occasions, in 
that basilica, the remains of which, in the 
palace of the Czsars at Rome, are note- 
worthy by reason of, at least, one well-pre- 
served column and an exquisite piece of white 
marble balustrade still standing. Against 
that marble the prisoner Paul may have 
leaned when confronting the dissolute, frivo- 
lous, and bloated Cesar, to whom he had 
appealed. 

For a moment the languid interest of Nero 
may have been roused by something unusual 
in the criminal’s look or manner ; in another, 
with a yawn of what’s itall about ? addressed 
to his legal adviser, the Emperor would leave 
the case to be wound up on its own merits, 
and promise his signature, too glad to get 
away to his last toy, a water machine, a new 
crystal vase, or a chariot race. Paul had 
nothing to give and no friends to pay for 
him ; of what earthly interest could Paul be 
to Nero? 

Justice might as well be done, and as 
usual at Rome when there was nothing to 
get it was done. 

By all accounts the case, after dragging on 
for two years, completely broke down, and 
Paul was set at liberty about 64 a.D. 

It was, indeed, a case of being saved so as 
by fire, if, as we believe, the Second Epistle to 
Timothy is genuine, and Paul escaped the 
catastrophe of 64 and lived to see a second 
and fatal Roman imprisonment in 66. For 
in 64 one of the most disastrous fires re- 
corded in history broke out in Rome. For 
an account of this fire I must again refer the 
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reader to my sketch of Nero in Goop 


Worbs. 


Nero was said to have sung his fire of 


Troy from the top of a tower; at all events, 


when it was rumoured that the now detested 


and detestable Emperor had himself planned 
the fire, that Roman soldiers had kindled it 
in order to make room for more palaces 
and pleasure grounds, the fury of the popu- 
lace knew no bounds, and the court party 
had to find some scapegoat, or to run the 
risk of perishing themselves. 

For the first and last time in his life Nero 
perceived the use of the Christians. They 
hated him and all his works—so did the Jews, 
but the Christians were manifestly, so he was 
told, so bad that even the Jews hated ¢hem. 
Then the Jews had never prophesied that 
Nero and all his works should be burned up, 
but this was a commonplace among the 
Christians ; the destruction of the world—the 
Roman world—by fire, was openly talked of 
beyond the Tiber, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paul’s hired house. 

Pity the more that such a vicious ring- 
leader had escaped! But he had left fol- 
lowers ; what could be more clear? ‘These 
were the men who had set fire to Rome. 

Yes ! echoed the Jews, who had “ departed 
from Paul” in a rage after he had fixed 
Isaiah’s denunciation upon them, “ these be 
the men.” It suited Emperor and Jew 
alike. 

If the crime could be fastened on the 
Christians the Emperor would be safe from 
the mob, and the Jews would be safe from 
the Emperor. It was Nero’s last imperial 
masterstroke. 

The yell from beyond the Tiber was now for 
once joined to the shout for vengeance which 
rose from the smoking Palatine, and the Chris- 
tians were soon involved in one bloody and 
indiscriminate slaughter. 

The fire of Rome broke out on the roth 
of July, the massacre of the Christians began 
on the rst of August, a.p. 64. All day long 
the victims were brought out to die in the 
great wild-beast fights and the gladiatorial 
butcheries of more than one arena. 

Towards evening an immense concourse 
of people, converging from all parts of the 
city, met beyond the Tiber. 

The Jewish population no doubt turned 
out in force, 

Nero’s gardens then spread ‘over the site 
now occupied by St. Peter’s and the Vatican. 
The obelisk in front of Michael Angelo’s 
dome, between the two large fountains, marks 
the centre of a racecourse; on either side 





stood groves of trees, Cauldrons of oil, 
sacks steeped in pitch, stood beside, or hun 
upon the trees; in the sacks were the Chris- 
tians, and as these human torches were set 
fire to, the populace shouted with delight, 
and Nero rode up and down the course 
dressed like a jockey and cheered the people 
on. 

In this mist of fire and blood most of 
Paul’s friends disappeared, everything Chris. 
tian then in Rome was burnt, was paralyzed, 
massacred, silenced, or put to flight. 


To this lurid moment in Church history 
belongs, as far as we can see, the appearance 
and disappearance of the Apostle Peter at 
Rome. That he came to Rome all tradition 
admits. That his connection with Rome is 
very shadowy, all authentic history confirms, 
That he was at Rome with Paul is most un- 
likely, that in some sense he may be called 
with Paul the joint founder of the Roman 
Church is, on the whole, admissible; but 
that it was absolutely essential to the great- 
ness, gravity, importance, and dignity of the 
Church to connect so leading a personage as 
Peter with the Church of Rome—this is in- 
disputable, and whatever differences of opinion 
there may have been between the two great 
apostles during their life-time—it is touching 
to think that the crown of martyrdom 
descended about the same time upon each of 
them, and that together they entered into the 
presence of their Lord in the unity of the 
spirit and the bond of peace. 

This, according to tradition, is the manner 
of St. Peter’s death. 

At the beginning of the Neronian persecu- 
tion the Apostle was implored by his friends 
to leave Rome, but at the gate he met the 
figure of our Lord. 

“Lord,” said Peter, “ whither goest 
thou?” 

“T go,” replied Christ, “to Rome, to be 
crucified again.” 

The Apostle understood the implied 
rebuke, turned back, gave himself up to his 
persecutors, and was crucified head down- 
ward, as not deeming himself worthy to be 
crucified as was our Lord. The traditions 
concerning his death and his general con- 
nection with Rome are slight, but satis- 
factory. 

Bishop Clement, before the end of the 
first century, speaks of his martyrdom. 
Ignatius and Irenzeus, a hearer of St. John, 
both allude to his sojourn at Rome. St 
Ambrose gives the legend of his last inter- 
view with our Saviour. 
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And this, according to tradition not un- 
supported by evidence from his own writing, 
is the manner of St. Paul’s death. 

About A.D. 66, the Apostle seems to have 
been again arrested at Troas. He left his 
cloak—so indispensable to the traveller in 
Greece and Italy, lands of heat and sudden 
chill and fever—at Troas in the hurry of de- 
parture, together with some valuable books 
and parchments; perhaps some epistle he 
was writing—copies of the Scripture, memo- 
randa of Christ’s life and works before any 
written Gospel of Matthew, Mark, Luke, or 
John was in existence—we know not, neither 
do we know whether he ever got them again. 
He was hurried a second time to Rome—but 
how changed was now that city—how 
changed were his prospects ! 

Nero had not yet started for Greece; but 
if he had eyed the prisoner Paul two years 
ago with indifference, he could no longer 
do so now: he had pledged himself to war 
with the Christians in very self-defence. 

No friends came to meet the Apostle, as, 
bowed with age and sickness, he was hurried 
over the charred ruins of the Forum and met 
the carts laden with material for Nero’s new 
palace on the Esquiline. 

No friendly centurion or pretorian guards 
or Roman governor ventured any more to 
write or speak a word for the prisoner Paul. 
If any of his friends were still in the Tras- 
tevere they were too panic-struck and cowed 
to put in an appearance. 

The Second Epistle to Timothy is written 
by a lonely man who comes to the end of a 
life of unprecedented toil and sacrifice, to 
face at once martyrdom and failure. 

Under these circumstances the last human 
desire will not be put down. He hopes, 
with all the strength of his affectionate and 
forsaken heart, to see his beloved Timothy. 
Twice he urges him to come at once. “ Do 
thy diligence to come shortly unto me,” and 
“come before winter.” Ah! when winter 
came Paul no longer needed Timothy! But 
now he was very lonely, “only Luke was 
with him,” Christianity seemed quite dead. 
Paul the only one left—every one had gone 
off in a fright; Demas had given up the 
whole thing; Crescens, and even Titus, had 
been glad to get away. 

Paul had to stand alone, when the day 
came, to be judged quite alone before 
Nero. “ At my first answer no man stood 
with me.” What, not even Luke? No, not 
even Luke. “I pray God,” says the broken- 
hearted old man with pardonable bitterness, 
and yet with a touch of the old tenderness 





and courtesy, “I pray God it may not be 
laid to their charge.” 

But that time the eloquence of Paul pre- 
vailed ; it was his last triumph. He was 
now sent back to prison; nothing was proved ; 
but proved or not proved, Paul was doomed, 
and he knew it. And when this terrible fact 
was brought home to him a few days later, his 
spirit rose in its almost unapproachable 
moral grandeur into the atmosphere of that 
eternal world where all things assumed their 
just proportions, and where human failure 
already seemed glowing in the light of Divine 
triumph. 

So calmly, in this last hour of defeat and 
loneliness, the great Apostle sits down to 
encourage Timothy. “ Watch thou in all 
things. Do the work of an Evangelist. 
Endure afflictions. Make full proof of thy 
ministry.” And this because—sublime con- 
tradiction !—his own career was approaching 
its disastrous close! “For I am now,” he 
continues, “‘ready to be offered, and the 
time of my departure is at hand. I have 
fought a good fight. I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith: henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteous- 
ness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, 
shall give me at that day: and not to me 
only, but unto all them also that love his 
appearing.” And soon after this his hour 
came. ‘The tradition runs thus :— 


They led him out beyond the gate of the 
city which now bearshis name. Three miles 
went the prisoner with the Roman guards, 
and such escort as the last pittance of human 
fidelity or mere lounging idleness might 
gather on the way. 

They paused at the place of execution, by 
the far-famed Salvian springs. The spot is 
green, and damp, and malarious, A body of 
ascetic monks have made their abode and 
built their sad monastery over the hallowed 
shrine of the “ Tre Fontane.” 


The crowd has already thinned; the 
prisoner is not interesting—a poor, shattered 
specimen of humanity! Did he kneel and 
pray for the last time as he was wont to pray 
with a small band by the river, or on the lone 
sea-shore? I trow not; there was scant 
time for that ; maybe none there who would 
dare to join him. “I am feady to be 
offered,” and in another moment the head 
of Paul the aged fell beneath the swift 
stroke of the exectitioner;sand the good 
and faithful servant"entered into’the joy of 
his Lord. y ” 
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By J. E. PANTON, AvurtnHor or “Country SKETCHES IN BLACK AND WHITE,” ETC. 


I.—IN A VICARAGE. 


-_- 


jai i ae 
DN 23 : 


HE Vicarage stands at the 

bottom of a long, grey road, 

up which the town climbs slowly, and 
seems to guard the entrance thereof against 


all intruders, Everything around is grey, 
save where here and there a chestnut 
glows redly “or a fading yellow beech- 
tree tells that winter is slowly but surely on 





its way. There is nothing stirring ; the win- 
dows are open on the queer, rough iron 
hinges and fastenings that were made in 
1600, and, as we turn in from the street, the 
quiet seems to intensify, for all round here is 
the garden, bounded on one side by great 
old trees, and on the other by a yew hedge 
older than the house, and so solemn, so 
beautiful, that it seems like the embodiment 
of a prayer. 

In the garden autumn seems to have taken 
up her abode; geraniums are putting out long 
straggling arms; the petunias, once great 
purple glories, are all leaf, and have only 
tiny flowers that crush into a sticky bunch 
when picked ; every rose has abortive blos- 
soms and tall, luxuriant suckers creeping 
through the moist, dank mould; and the 
hedges are crept all over by bindweed, and 
traveller’s-joy hanging out its film-like thread. 
The trees are not yet leafless, but look thin, 
and allow us to discover all sorts of secrets. 
Here is the nest of the blackbird that sang so 
deliciously in the summer evening ; and here 
the home of the thrush who, undaunted by 
the cold, ungenial summer, chanted his matins 
all the louder because the rain fell fast. Close 
by, now, the winter robin carols, while above 
his head the small colony of rooks that have 
their spring and summer residence in the 
beeches, are wheeling solemnly to and 
fro as if some one of their number was 
drilling them previous to their migrating for 
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the winter to one of the larger companies 
in a park near by ; while, as the Vicar paces 
to and fro on the moss ‘walk by the north 
wall, conning his sermon for to-morrow, we 
note that from time to time he raises his 
hand to brush away a line of cobweb that, 
hung with mist-drops, glitters every now and 
then in the sunshine like a tiny chain of 
diamonds. On the south wall a late peach 
glows, and golden-drop plums hang enticingly 
against the grey wall; while, under the west 
wall, the newly robbed bees lazily boom 
round a hive chat, turned on its side and 
filled with refuse honey, is to feed them and 
compensate them for the golden store that 
has just been taken away from them. It is 
most interesting to watch, even with an eye 
uneducated in their mysteries, how regular, 
how wonderful, are the habits of these tiny 
creatures : should a strange bee venture near 
the hive, in one second he is attacked and 
either killed or else so maltreated that he 
soon learns the old lesson that honesty is the 
best policy. 
similarly, and if a bee should die his body is 
at once turned out of the hive and dropped 
swiftly on the ground. The bees soon 
notice we are strangers, and, detaching a 
scout from their number, send him buzzing 
round us in such a suggestive manner that 
we perforce retire lest a worse thing should 
happen to us. 

Over the wall we can see the Rectory, 
now turned into an ordinary dwelling-house, 
for the great tithes of the place go to the 
Bishop as rector, while our friend the Vicar 
contents himself on the smaller ones, and 


Wasps and drones are treated | 





is most satisfied therewith. And well may 
he feel happy in his house and 

his surroundings, for truly never was 

there a lovelier place or one more 

full of links with the past. The 

study built in James I.’s time, 

looks out on the quaint, delightful 

pleasaunce, full of old- 
fashioned flowers, whose by- 
gone scents and queer, old- 
world hues are fragrant and 
coloured with a thousand 
memories. Such wide- 
mouthed, loose-growing roses 
are surely akin to the roses 
that were worn as badges in 
the wars whose sound echoed 
even round the church that 
crowns the town ; such pale, 
perfumed lavender was per- 
chance gathered for the linen 
in which Oliver Cromwell 


CLE = 


slept when hestayed one night in theneighbour- 
ing priory, e’er coming to wreak vengeance on 
the Levellers hiding from his stern eye in the 
church, the font of which still bears, cut in 
the lead by his dagger, the name “ Anthony 
Sedley, prisoner, 1649;"" and such yews and 
marjoram and bay-leaves must have been 
culled by 
the de- 
mure 
dam sels 
of 1600 
to use for 
funerals, 
or feasts, 
or dainty 
cookery 
learned 
from their 
mothers 
in the very 
kitchen 
near by. 
Ah! time 
seems but 
a small 
thing sur- 
veyed 
from the 
Vicarage 
windows : 
there is 
no bustle 
round 
the grey 
house, 
with its 
vast mul- 
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lioned windows and its whole air of repose, 
for the present day of hurry and tear has 
no part or parcel with this place; the eager 
bustle of the train, its scream and dash 
and whirl, are all five miles away, and we 
have nothing to remind us that we are not 


yet in medieval times, for, looking up or 
down the streets, we see nothing but gabled 
houses, deep oriel windows, and here and 
there a Norman arch, beneath which old 
men Jean and gaze aimlessly before them, 
attired in homespun and the smock-frock that 
is the every-day dress of the inland labourer. 
For the sea is very far away. There isa tiny 
river rejoicing in the name of Windrush, 
because it winds in and out the rushes that 
border it; but, though there is a “‘sound of 
many waters” in the names of many a village 
round, that are alike termed Fullbrook, or 
Swinbrook, or many another such-like cogno- 
men that we did not note, no stream is wide 
enough for us to navigate, and we can only 
reach civilisation by aid of the broad, white 
road that seems to go on endlessly, losing 
itself at last in the horizon. It is essentially 
a place to rest in ; the peace that passeth all 
understanding can well-nigh be compre- 
hended here: a simple people with a simple 
faith, helped materially by the contemplation 
of the wondrous structure in which they 
worship every Sabbath-day — the honest 
doubt that has so much faith, according to 
the Laureate, does not trouble them ; and, 
content to believe as their forefathers believed, 
they live out their little day, looking forward 
to their sleep in the churchyard where so 
many of their name lie already that there is 
some ado to avoid treading on their silent 
beds. 

The church has many sides—first and 
foremost, the side of worship, for the very 
structure seems to worship God as it stands, 
grand and beautiful, with its graceful tower 
ever pointing towards heaven ; the side of 
silence, that appears embodied in the lofty 
roof and the solemn arches; and the side 
of praise, in the glorious inner chapel, with 
its lovely reredos and its blazonment of 
colour, and the pulpit, gorgeous in scarlet, 
azure, and gold ; and over all the past appears 
to brood—the past that confronts us at every 
turn with its solemn warnings and its assu- 
rance that we, standing, living, and breath- 
ing in, @S#it were, its very breath, shall be 
soom part’and parcel with it, for a present 
shall be with which we shall have nothing in 
common. ~All arofifd us are the stately 
monuments of the dead : here is the Bartho- 
lemew aisle, whefé one,Richard Bartholemew 





did, in 1668, erect a monument to his family 
and wrote an epitaph thereon that seems 
almost as fine as Shakespeare. Reading 
first the names and ages evidently of his well. 
loved children and parents, there is some. 
thing infinitely touching in his lines, which 
are as follow :— 
“ Lo, huddled up together lie, 

Gray age, green youth, white infancy. 

If death doth nature’s laws dispence 

And reconciles all differense 

’Tis fit one flesh one house should have, 

One tombe, one epitaphe, one grave. 

And they that liv’d and loued eyther 

Should dye, and lye, and sleep togeyther. 

Go, reader, whether go or stay, 

Thou must not hence be long awaye.”’ 


He was evidently much addicted to poet. 
ising, for on adjacent slabs are two more 
rhymed epitaphs; but time, with a jealous 
hand, has rendered them well-nigh illegible, 
and we can make nothing satisfactory out of 
them. Opposite the Bartholemew aisle is 
the Tanfield Chapel, where lie low the parents 
of the wife of Lord Falkland, who fell in the 
civil wars. A stately structure this, and in 
perfect order, too, for the rent of a pretty 
house in one of the side streets is set aside 
for its maintenance, and it is as fresh and 
bright as if erected yesterday. Here, as well 
as In the farther aisle, affection, wedded to 
sorrow, has given birth to poesy, and after 
a long setting-forthment of her husband’s 
virtues, Lady Tanfield ends her plaintive 
moanings thus :— 


** Love made me Poet 
And this I writt, 
My harte did doe itt, 
And not my witt !” 


A sentiment that carries its own moral with 
it ; while just outside the Tanfield Chapel is 
a more modest slab, on which is written, after 
the name and date (1677) :— 


“Here may I rest under this Tombe, ' 

. Not to be moued til the day of Doome, 
Vnless my Husband who did me wed 
Doth lye with me when he is dead.” 


But as no name is added beneath her own, 
it is to be feared that a second marriage 
interfered with this idea. 

All round the Vicarage there hangs the soft 
mantle of bygone years : we can wander past 
the bees into the Priory gardens ; we stand, 
sad and weary, as with the weight of years, 
before the mouldering, crumbling house, once 
the pride of Lenthall, the Speaker of the 
Long Parliament, and where Oliver Cromwell 
stayed the night before he drew up the mu- 
tineers on the roof of the Silvester aisle in 
the church, to see three of their number shot 
in the churchyard below. It is grievous to 
look straight up from basement to roof-tree, 
noting as we do the fire-places that have often 





warmed the rooms (now only represented by 
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their walls) hanging, as it were, in mid-air, | for the pictures still distinctly mark the posi- 
mocking their surroundings by their useless- | tion of each family portrait; and although the 
ness, and to see right above our heads, wondrous ceiling is beginning to decay, enough 
through gaunt gaps in the roof, soft fleecy | remains to show what it must have been. 
clouds flit by. Yet on the left-hand side| The old woman who points out to us the 
the chambers are 
still intact, and we 
reach the gorge- 
ous ballroom up a 
tottering oak stair- 
case, from which 
all polish has long 
disappeared before 
the “ conqueror 
worm,” yet still has 
traces of delicate 
workmanship and 
strips missing to 
mark where the 
parqueterie has 
once been; while 
on an oak window- 
seat that shakes 
mightily as we pass, 
long-dead lovers 
must have rested 
after the dance, and 
with clasped hands 
gazed from thedeep 
oriel window on the 
moon-lit trees and 
the slowly gliding 
Windrush __ below 
them. The ball- 
room is yet very 
lovely even in 
decay ; the fire- 
place only lacks 

a clock 

_ Ss a y 

with 

a gilt 

Cupid 

and 

white 

face 

—and 

two 

great 

Nankin 

blue 

china 

vases 

to have 

quite a 
finished 
air. The 
nails and 
supports 
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room to the family pew in the fast-disappear- 


ing chapel remembers the sale here, and her 


husband speaks of the family who, fifty years 
ago, went away into silence, defeated by 
circumstances and a fore-closed mortgage, 
and left the lovely house to the owls and bats. 

In the Vicarage one feels regret more and 
more for the decay of the good old times. 
There is no squire now to strengthen the 
Vicar’s hands and help him do his best for 
the many poor at his gates. A purely agri- 
cultural place, the winter is indeed dreaded, 
and though the women earn a few weekly 
shillings by gloving, this is not much; and 
the men must think somewhat regretfully 
of the days when they had a right to hunt in 
the forest near by, and could supplement 
their earnings by the sale of an occasional 
fat buck. The forest is all enclosed now or 
else cut down, and the deer have vanished. 
Yet the men remember the old days, and 
tell us how, after free sport was forbidden, 
poachers were very busy therein,.and how, 
many and many a time, a successful one 
would race down from the forest, a deer 
slung across his back, which he would hide 
in a tomb in the churchyard, from which the 
lid was easily raised, until such time as he 
could unbury it, and sell it to the guard of 
the coach as it sped on its way up to London. 

Even here men do sometimes get rich in 
one place. The cute owner of one of the shops 
buys up all the hives for many a mile round, 
and sells their contents as bees’-wax and honey 
at a respectable profit in the large towns in 
the north. While a little way out a queer 
old man, with a face as white as the bed- 
clothes between which he spends his days, has 





falling balcony that led straight from this 





amassed so many golden sovereigns that; to 
save himself from being robbed and murdered, 
he had to confess to the Vicar and implore 
him to be a co-trustee for him with a relation, 
and depositing his treasure in the bank, 
remove what was at once a joy and a terror 
to him. It is pitiful to see him! So deaf 
the Vicar’s words of wisdom must be heard 
at the market-cross, so loud has he to 
speak, unable to read, and what represents 
his mind only reached by the sight and 
jingle of a few silver coins he insists on 
having, and which bring to his eyes quite a 
gleam of reason and a smile of pleasure, 
he spends his days and nights quite alone, 
visited only by the woman his trustees pay 
to “do for him,” and who locks him up in 
his house for safety, when she has washed 
him and fed him, much as she washes and 
feeds her own sturdy offspring. 

It is no wonder the Vicar moralises much, 
The Vicarage has an atmosphere of reflec- 
tion ; there is neither haste, nor hurry, nor 
excitement, but an autumnal air, as of a 
place that has had its spring and summer, 
that only waits for death to sink into its 
winter sleep, sure and certain of a resurrec- 
tion. On an autumn evening, when the soft 
wind moans in the pollard willows and the 
leaves from the trees fall in continuous 
showers, while the late geraniums give a dash 
of colour to the scene, we can almost see 
the ghosts that must surely haunt the place. 
And as we ponder on them we think uncon- 
sciously of the time when we, too, shall 
cease to be, and others, better, nobler, let us 
trust, than ourselves, shall look out on the 









dear old garden and take our places in the 
Vicarage. 
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— secular history of the world pre-jlives. But the magnificence of Columbus's 


serves no record of any achievement 
by one man which can be compared, in the 
enormous sweep of its results, with the dis- 
covery of America. Neither the steam-engine 
nor the printing-press can fairly be credited 
to any single inventor. And granting all the 
pregnant significance of the improvements 
effected by James Watt in the one, and by 
John Gutenberg in theother, such inventions 
were, after all, only instruments in the hands 
of man, and the use to be made of them must 





correspond with the scale on which humanity 


gift to mankind lay in this, that it was not 
merely a new instrument, but a new field for 
activity, an immense expansion of the space 
available for human growth, with a corre- 
sponding increase in the intensity and multi- 
plicity of human interests. 

It is true that to us it appears a very simple 
thing to embark on the coast of Europe and 
to keep on sailing westward till the shore 
of America is touched. So the idle courtiers 
of Spain thought after the thing had been 
done. In reply to which, it is said that. 
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Columbus challenged them to make an egg 
stand on end. And when none of them 
could manage it, he tapped one end gently 
on the table, thus flattening the shell and 
leaving the egg erect. “ Pooh! any one can 
do that!” they cried. “Just so,” he an- 
swered ; “after you have seen it done.” But 
until the little vessels of Columbus had ac- 
tually crossed the mysterious, shoreless ocean 
and returned, those very courtiers had sneered 
at him as a madman or a fraudulent adven- 
turer; and the gods of their idolatry had de- 
nounced the very suggestion of his enterprise 
as flat blasphemy. In fact, Jules Verne’s 
story of a flight to the moon inside a hollow 
projectile fired from an artificial volcano, can 
hardly seem wilder to us in these times than 
the proposal of Columbus to overpass the 
bounds of the habitable world appeared in 
the middle of the fifteenth century. The 
man who by sheer persistency of unconquer- 
able conviction bored his way through such 
obstacles of inert stupidity and explosive bigo- 
try, must have had something in his character 
worth studying. And our interest is height- 
ened by the fact that never did heroic cha- 
racter pass through more startling extremes 
of abject misery and splendid fame. 

About the beginning of his life we are 
left in much doubt, owing to the carelessness 


of his first biographer, Fernando Columbus, 
his son by a second wife, if indeed wife she 
can be called. But it is generally believed 
that he was born in 1435 or 1436 at Cogoletto, 


a suburb of Genoa. The boy was sent, it 
is said, to the University of Pavia. But on 
the conjectures that have been made about 
his childhood and earliest youth it would 
be unprofitable to dwell. It is out of 
a sea-fight, in which he nearly lost his life, 
that Columbus first emerges into the clear 
light of history. The adventure was so 
sensational, and its results so romantic, that 
belief is somewhat difficult. But allowing 
for some little exaggeration, we may accept 
the narrative of Fernando. There were 
several relatives of Columbus who followed a 
seafaring life, some of them not in the most 
honest fashion. One of these was a Genoese 
admiral ; another was a nephew of the latter, 
and made himself the terror of the seas by 
enterprises difficult to distinguish from piracy. 
Venice and Genoa could always find excuses 
for capturing each other’s shipping. When, 
therefore, the two Columbuses, cruising off 
the north-west coast of Spain, heard of four 
Venetian galleys on their return from Flan- 
ders, they had no scruple about undertaking 
their capture, They succeeded in falling in 











with them between Lisbon and Cape St. 
Vincent, hugging the land much closer than 
is customary in a similar voyage now. A 
desperate fight ensued, which is said to have 
lasted all day, without decisive advantage 
on either side. Toward sunset Christopher 
Columbus grappled one of the galleys to his 
own vessel. But in the struggle the galley 
caught fire. As the sun went down the red 
light of the flames showed haggard, blood- 
stained men distracted from mutual hate by 
a more pitiless foe, and rushing hither and 
thither on the slippery decks in the attempt 
to extinguish the flames, or at least to sepa 
rate the ships. In vain! The fire enwrapped 
them both. The glare that lighted up the 
nearer waves showed no help at hand, and 
round that glare was a wall of darkness made 
visible. The only choice now lay between the 
raging furnace and the outer darkness. With 
characteristic decision Columbus dropped 
into the sea, having only an oar in his hand, 
and supporting himself by this swam for six 
miles, and at last reached the shore. 

We are not informed of the date of this 
adventure ; but Columbus must have been 
more than thirty years old when it occurred. 
At this age he found himself cast ashore in 
a foreign land, shipwrecked and destitute. 
At Lisbon he was sure of meeting with some 
of his Genoese fellow-countrymen, and he 
accordingly made his way thither. He was 
not disappointed, and the friends he found 
there helped him to employment. He turned 
his attention to chartography, and earned 
sufficient, at any rate, to place him above the 
reach of want. But such employment was 
not the best thing that he found in Lisbon. 
With him, as with many others, marriage was 
the turning-point of his career, and he would 
seem to have amply proved the truth of the 
Scripture—* Whoso findeth a wife findeth 
a good thing, and shall obtain favour of the 
Lord.” 

According to the ideas of his time Colum- 
bus was a religious man. He diligently fre- 
quented a conventual church of the city ; but 
though his first attendances there may have 
been prompted by disinterested devotion, 
there were other reasons for the increased 
assiduity with which he continued them. 
There was, connected with the convent, a 
girls’ school for the daughters of well-to-do 
citizens, and the pupils were in the habit of 
regularly hearing mass in the, church, One 
of them—would that we could recall her 
features, long mouldered into dust—attragted 
the admiration and the, love of the weary 
mariner, There must have been a consider- 
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able disproportion in their ages, for he was 
no longer young; but he was convinced he 
had met his fate, and the inquiries he made 
confirmed his ardour. She was the daughter 
of a distinguished sailor, Bartolomeo Pales- 
trello, who had been Governor of Porto 
Santo. Her father had died without leaving 
behind him any fortune; but her mother 
still survived, and must have possessed means 
of her own. Columbus was accepted as a 
suitor, and, what to young men in these 
times must seem a very extraordinary course 
of procedure, after his marriage he and his 
wife took up their abode with his mother-in- 
law. 

We would give a good deal to know 
more of that love-story ; how it was, for in- 
stance, that the cast-away adventurer, re- 
duced to earn his living by drawing charts, 
managed so to ingratiate himself with the 
mother, whose husband’s position might have 
enabled her to look higher for her daughter. 
He must surely have been not only a de- 
voted lover but a man of a good deal of tact, 
with great power of adapting himself to cir- 
cumstances, At any rate, the union proved 
ahappy one. We fancy that the suitor must 
have won the mother’s heart by the interest 
he showed in her deceased husband’s achieve- 


ments ; for after the marriage much of the 
household conversation turned on this sub- 
ject, and Columbus heard what fired his soul 


with emulation. Palestrello had been a man 
of much enterprise, and he had left behind 
him papers and maps, which proved to be 
of more service to his son-in-law than any 
wealthy inheritance. 

It was perhaps the inspiration of these 
documents that prompted him to avail him- 
self of opportunities afforded by his new 
position to make voyages down the coast of 
Guinea. But his heart yearned more and 
more to the tantalizing horizon of the west, 
and he began to extend his studies from the 
manuscripts of his father-in-law to old books 
and records that promised any light on the 
one fascinating problem. 

About 1475, when the future discoverer 
was forty years old, he had a correspondence 
with the Italian astronomer Toscanelli, who 
entertained very decided views as to the 
possibility of a western voyage. It seems 
probable, from the evidence of the log kept 
by Columbus in his first trans-Atlantic 
voyage, that this correspondence cleared up 
hi§ ideas and finally settled his convictions. 
Awiother €xperfence that helped to ripen 
his* determination was a long visit to Porto 
Santo, an island of the Madeira group. His 





father-in-law had been governor of this 
island, and his wife inherited an estate there. 
The income was a great addition to his scanty 
means; but that was the least part of the 
benefit he received ; for as is always the case 
when a man’s mind is fixed on one subject, 
all that he learned of the Atlantic islands 
pointed in one direction. The inhabitants 
told him of sights they had had when far 
out at sea, of unnamed islands toward the 
setting sun. It was all imagination, but it 
stimulated Columbus as much as if it had 
been fact. A Portuguese pilot told him of 
a piece of wood, quaintly carved, picked up 
in the ocean after drifting before the west 
wind from unknown regions. And more 
startling than all else, he heard that on the 
strand of the Azores corpses were sometimes 
cast up by the tide, whose strange physiog- 
nomy was unlike that of any known race of 
men. Profoundly as such stories interested 
him, Columbus was not the man to base an 
unprecedented undertaking on mere surmise 
or gossip. Such information sent him afresh 
to his books and charts until his ripened 
conception became an intolerable burden 
from which he must find relief by decisive 
action. 

His first application was to John II., King 
of Portugal. It was not merely money that 
he wanted, though no doubt it would have 
been far beyond his private means to get up 
the proposed expedition at his own expense; 
but Columbus, though determined to succeed, 
was also determined to succeed only on cer 
tain conditions, and these involved an assur- 
ance of wealth, power, and dignity for himself, 
We are not blaming him ; such are the com- 
mon ends of life. We only note it as an 
indication that heroic as that man undoubtedly 
was in his marvellous patience, in his power 
of self-compression and in his unconquerable 
will, he yet did not belong to that highest 
type of heroism in which self is effaced by a 
mission or an idea. Columbus had a notion 
to sell to the king, and he was as inexorable 
about its price as the Sibyl with her books. 
He obtained an audience, he stated his pro- 
ject, for which majesty had only an incredu- 
lous stare. He unfolded his charts. The 
king looked weary, possibly yawned; but 
Columbus was a good talker. And whena 
good talker is thoroughly master of a great 
subject, even unwilling listeners are roused 
to interest. The king began to think there 
might be something in it, and made objec: 
tions. Columbus had anticipated them all. 
The king, almost convinced, urged fanciful 
difficulties as conclusive ; Columbus, perhaps 
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complimenting his august opponent on his 
wonderful understanding, met royal pedantry 
with dexterous tact. The cause was won. 
The monarch owned himself satisfied; but 
then came the question of the price at which 
the adventurous sailor was willing to do this 
job of discovery and possible conquest. 
Now doubtless some of us would like 
Columbus to have replied that with so gra- 
cious a master he would make no bargain ; 
that it would be sufficient reward for him if 
he opened a new gate to the commerce of 
the world ; and that he would leave anything 
else to the king’s sense of the value of his 
services. But this was what the real Colum- 
bus would not have understood ; he took in 
avery literal and even mercenary sense the 
scriptural saying that “the labourer is worthy 
of his hire.” 

It does not appear what were the terms 
demanded on this occasion ; but they were 
probably similar to those afterwards asked 
from the King of Spain—the rank of Admiral, 
the title of Viceroy over all new lands dis- 
covered, and a tenth of any revenues accru- 
ing In a nameless adventurer any such 
demands appeared exorbitant ; and the king, 
inthe hope of beating them down, ended 
the audience with a promise of consideration. 


In the meantime the royal huckster called to 
his aid a wily doctor, who suggested that the 
sea was open and that it was very easy to 


test the value of such specul%tions. Let a 
competent sailor be sent out with secret 
orders under pretext of an errand to the 
Cape de Verd Islands. He might be sent 
professedly to carry provisions thither, and 
would thus be prepared for a longer voyage 
without exciting curiosity. If all that was 
needed was to follow the setting sun, any 
one could do that; it would soon be seen 
whether the Genoese was anything more 
lan a visionary, and if success followed the 
king would be bound by no promises. Royal 
bith is no guarantee for magnanimity; and 
this mean proposal was regarded as a piece 
of clever statecraft. Long afterwards, when 
the fame of Columbus and his discovery 
filled the world, Portuguese writers tried to 
put a different face on this transaction. But 
though it may be true, as they urge, that a 
council of the most learned men in the 
talm was called and that the proposal was 
honestly rejected by them, it still seems to 

indisputable that the disreputable trick we 
ve described was attempted, and thata vessel 
Was actually sent out for the purpose. The 
State of navigation at this time will account for 
the failure that followed. The captain could 





not steadfastly keep his course for many days 
out of sight of land, and becoming frightened 
at the unexpected magnitude and perplexity 
of his task he returned home, declaring that 
the Genoese was a dreaming fool. ‘There 
was no longer any room for theorizing. He 
as a practical sailor had tried the experiment 
and could testify that in the interminable 
waste of waters there was no speck of land 
to be seen. 

The pride of Columbus revolted against 
the paltry trick that had been played on him, 
Any further arguments or entreaties addressed 
to such a patron would be an unendurable 
torment to his self-respect. And therefore, 
without the least misgiving as to his project, 
he determined to carry it elsewhere. Nine 
years had passed away in fruitless schemes 
and negotiations since the correspondence 
with Toscanelli had changed his dreams into 
firm resolve. He had neglected his ordinary 
business as a chartographer, in the hope of 
more brilliant fortune. Whatever property 
his wife possessed was wasted by the ex- 
penses to which he had been put. There 
is reason to suspect that he was considerably 
in debt. To add to his troubles his wife 
died about the time when his hopes of 
the Portuguese king were contemptuously 
blighted. And so he was left, at nearly 
fifty years of age, to mourn over a desolate 
hearth and a wasted life. But Columbus 
was not the man to consume his soul with 
vain regrets. Nothing is more remarkable 
in his career than the imperturbable con- 
stancy with which he looked on every reverse 
as merely a momentary delay in the accom- 
plishment of an inevitable success. 

About the end of 1484 Columbus left 
Lisbon, taking with him his only son, and, 
like the patriarch of old, “went forth, not 
knowing whither he went.” He may have 
already purposed to try his fortune at the 
Spanish court. But during the year that 
followed little or nothing is known of his 
movements. It is said that he visited Venice 
and Genoa with the hope of inducing the 
senators of these commercial republics to aid 
him. But however that may be, we find him 
in 1485 at Palos, in Andalusia. There was 
a Franciscan monastery outside the town, 
where poor travellers used to apply for aid, 
One day Columbus, leading his boy by the 
hand, knocked at the door of this refuge, and 
begged, for the love of Heaven, that a little 
bread and a draught of water might be gigen 
to the child, He was desired» toventer, and 
as he sat within wading: for peepromecd 
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alms, the prior, Juan Perez Marchena, 
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passed by. Something in the appearance 
of Columbus arrested his attention, and he 
stopped to speak with him. No man could 
live the life of aspiration, study, and adventure 
this poor wanderer had lived without acquir- 
ing a stamp of character such as no shabbi- 
ness of vesture could hide. ‘* He was,” says 
his son, “ well shaped and of more than middle 
stature, long-visaged, his cheeks somewhat 
full, neither fat nor meagre; he had an 
aquiline nose, his eyes clear, his complexion 
white, with a lovely red. In his youth his 
hair was fair, but when he came to thirty 
years of age it all turned grey.” 

As soon as the prior had engaged him in con- 
versation it was quite apparent that there was 
here some personal mystery of absorbing in- 
terest. Seeing the mingled curiosity and com- 
passion of the prior, Columbus unfolded some- 
thing of his story, and the result was an invi- 
tation to repose himself for some days at the 
monastery. The acquaintance rapidly ripened, 
and the prior was soon put in possession of the 
quenchless ambition of his strange guest, and 
of all the grounds on which he rested his 
unconquerable faith. Perez de Marchena was 
no ignorant monk who sought the cloister 
through dislike of work. If not a great 


scholar himself, at least he felt the stirring of 


the world’s awakening intellect around him, 
and the ideas of Columbus quite enthralled 
his imagination. .The brethren of the con- 
vent were perhaps slow in sympathy; but 
in the town of Palos was a lively physician, 
whose company the prior speedily requested, 
that he might hear these visions of a world 
beyond chaos. The physician had intelli- 
gence enough to understand the reasoning of 
Columbus, and confirmed the faith of the 
prior. The latter now cast about to find 
some means of aiding the enterprise, and 
bethought him of a former acquaintanceship 
with Fernando de Talavera, the confessor of 
the Queen. To this ecclesiastic he wrote a 
letter of introduction for Columbus, highly 
commending his genius, and beseeching Fer- 
nando to procure for him an audience at court. 
With a generosity that deserves immortal 
remembrance, the good monk provided the 
poor adventurer with an outfit suitable for 
his appearance before the grandees of Spain, 
and also with a purse of money to sustain 
him.: He offered also to take charge of the 
boy during his father’s absence ; and so with 
a grateful heart and suddenly brightened 
pr@spects, Columbus:set out afresh. 

‘The court was then at Cordova. The king- 
doms of Aragon and Gastile had been united 
by the marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella. 





Unfortunately for Columbus the forces of 
both realms were then strained to the utmog, 
in the conquest of Grenada, the last remnant 
of the Moorish dominion. Ferdinand was 
an ambitious, clear-headed monarch, who 
knew the advantage of a character for wis. 
dom and piety. He was keenly alive to any 
prospect of substantial advantage, but little 
likely to be moved to enthusiasm by the 
grandeur of any design which, in a pecuniary 
sense, might appear a doubtful speculation, 
Isabella, on the other hand, was a woman of 
generous sentiment, as readily fired by the 
idea of propagating religion as by any promise 
of enlarged dominion. But she was no 
dreamer or weakling. She was quite capable 
of maintaining her position as an indepen. 
dent sovereign even against her husband, 
In 1486 Ferdinand was at the war, and 
Isabella fully occupied with anxious affairs 
of state. The time, therefore, was not pro- 
pitious. And even if it had been, the letter of 
introduction with which Columbus was pro- 
vided proved to be of no use. The Queen's 
confessor regarded his project as an imprac- 
ticable dream, and delayed indefinitely the 
interview for which he asked. Months of 
tantalising suspense once more exhausted 
his means, but his inward resources were 
inexhaustible. He reverted to his former 
business of chartography ; but at Cordova it 
would scarcely have kept him from starva- 
tion, had not the faithful Perez, the monk of 
Palos, sent more than once to his assistance. 
But though Talavera failed him, and to 
frivolous courtiers he seemed a babbler of 
transcendental absurdities, he, nevertheless, 
made friends.‘ Neither neglect, nor con- 
tempt, nor weary delay could quench or 
slacken the inward flame of clear and lum 
nous purpose. His resistless earnestness, his 
mastery of his subject, his facility of expres- 
sion, gained him a few adherents, who be- 
came passionately attached to his views. 
Amongst these the most important were the 
papal nuncio, Antonio Geraldini, and his 
brother Alexander, tutor to the children of 
the royal family. These two friends ob- 
tained for him an audience of a much greater 
personage, the Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo. 

This ecclesiastic was as powerful in Spain 
as Wolsey afterwards became in England; 
and in capacity he was perhaps little, if at all, 
inferior. He knew little indeed of the widen- 
ing problems of cosmography ; but a master- 
mind can generally appreciate a truly great 
idea, even if it belong to an unfamiliar range 
of thought. At first the cardinal was startled 
by propositions that seemed at variance wit 
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the letter of Scripture. But Columbus suc- 
ceeded in convincing him that the opposition 
was only apparent, and then the way was 
open for the whole phalanx of arguments now 
marshalled in perfect form by frequent use. 
The cardinal was captivated by the profound 
conviction and clear statement of his suitor. 
He recognised the possibility of enormous re- 
sults from the enterprise, and finally promised 
to use his influence in obtaining an audience 
from the King and Queen. And now at last 
success appeared to be within the grasp of 
the patient toiler. It was known that the 
maritime achievements of Portugal had ex- 
cited the envy of Ferdinand. The Arch- 
bishop of Toledo was himself convinced, and 
had unrivalled weight in the royal councils. 
The Queen would be predisposed in favour 
of any enterprise that promised at once the 
propagation of the faith over unknown re- 
gions and an extension of the glory of Spain. 
It was therefore with high and confident hope 
that Columbus entered the royal presence. 
But the King was cautious and diffident of 
his own judgment in a matter so entirely 
beyond his knowledge. He therefore delayed 
his decision until an assembly of the most 
notable mathematicians, astronomers, and 
cosmographers in his realm should have sat 
upon the subject and given their judgment. 
It was a bad omen that Talavera, who had 
treated the letter of the faithful Perez so con- 
temptuously, was appointed to convene this 
conference. ‘It assembled at Salamanca, and, 
as the manner of such conferences is, it 
wasted a great deal of time in irrelevant talk, 
and finally broke up without coming to any 
decision at all. 

The truth is that the lingering war against 
the Moors, of which every campaign was now 
expected to be the last, occupied the whole 
attention of the King and Queen, and con- 
sequently of their Ministers. No pressure was 
therefore put upon the Commission of In- 
quiry. On the contrary, Talavera, and pro- 
bably other members of it, had duties which 
required them to follow the court in all its 
movements. 

So matters went on till 1491, when the 
Commission of Inquiry made its report. It 
sagely decided that the ideas of Columbus 
had no rational foundation, and that the pro- 
posed adventure was a harebrained scheme 
totally unworthy of great sovereigns like Fer- 
dinand and Isabella. The latter did not 
altogether agree with the decision, and sent 
Columbus a consolatory but dilatory message. 

€ was now, however, about fifty-six years 


dd, and felt that his shortening days would | 
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not allow of this sort of trifling any longer. 
But before finally quitting Spain he made 
application successively to two great dukes, 
Medina-Sidonia and Medina-Cceli, whose re- 
venues would easily have borne the expenses 
of his expedition. The proposal having been 
declined, the disappointed but still resolute 
man took his way to his old friend, the prior at 
Palos, to pay him a farewell visit before going 
to France, and, if necessary, to England. 

The warm-hearted Perez now showed the 
steadfast loyalty of his nature. History, alas! 
records few such instances of generous and 
disinterested devotion. If he had been ani- 
mated merely by ambition to play the patron 
of an achievement likely to be famous, he 
would have been easily dismayed by the in- 
credulous contempt of the world, and would 
have felt relief in getting rid of a hopeless 
adventurer. Not so Juan Perez. He wanted 
nothing for himself; he only wanted the work 
done. He listened to his friend’s story ; he 
was convinced that all hope was not yet 
gone, and conjured Columbus to delay his 
departure until another effort had been made 
on his behalf. He had himself been formerly 
confessor to Isabella, and he presumed upon 
this old connection to write her an earnest 
letter, beseeching her not to allow so honour- 
able a project to be handed over to a foreign 
power. This letter was dispatched by a special 
messenger, who returned with a summons from 
the Queen to Perez to wait upon her. The 
old man saddled his mule at once, and tra- 
velled with haste, alone and unguarded, 
through a mountainous country disturbed by 
soldiers and marauders, till he arrived at the 
seat of war, where he was admitted without 
delay to an audience. He was by this time 
well acquainted with the subject in hand, and 
he drew such a picture of the loss Spain might 
sufter if forestalled in so grand a discovery, 
that the Queen became alarmed, and asked 
to see Columbus once more. Still further as 
an earnest of her sincerity, she intrusted Perez 
with a sufficient sum of money for the ex- 
penses of his friend. 

Overjoyed at his success, the monk hastened 
back with his tidings, and the beginning of 
1492 found Columbus again at the court. 
He arrived at a fortunate moment. The con- 
quest of Grenada was completed. Columbus 
saw the keys of the Alhambra surrendered to 
their Catholic Majesties by the last Moorish 
king, Boabdil, and in the joy of victory orders 
were given to a new commission to arrange 
terms with Columbus. The commissioners 
felt in fact that this was all they had to do. 
There was now no mistake as to the royal 
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intention that the enterprise should go for- 
ward. But the grandees naturally expected 
that a nameless man, without ancestors, rank, 
or office, would be exceedingly modest as to 
the conditions he demanded. They little 
understood the indomitable pride of that un- 
blenching soul. Nothing would satisfy him 
but the rank of admiral, the title of viceroy, 
and a tenth of all revenues forthcoming from 
the lands he might discover. Little did 
Columbus imagine that he was asking for his 
descendants the tithes of nearly half the 
world ! 

The objections of the commission, how- 
ever, were founded on very different rea- 
sons. Such honours conferred on a foreigner 
of low extraction would be a stain on the 
Crown itself. There was more force in the 
argument that a great part of the reward was 
to be given before the work was done, al- 
though general opinion refused to credit tie 
possibility of its accomplishment at all. 
Columbus, however, had no doubts whatever. 
Let him have the ships, and the thing was 
done ; but he would have them on his own 
terms, or he would go elsewhere. The com- 
mission reported to the Queen the unreason- 
able demands made, and did not fail to set 
them in the most odious light. The Queen 





herself thought her protégé was overstepping 
the mark, and supported the commission, 
They offered Columbus what they considered 
more reasonable terms, intimating that if 
these were refused the negotiation was at an 
end. To the amazement and grief of all his 
friends, the imperturbable man calmly took 
the commissioners at their word, and quitted 
the place. 

He departed to his lodgings, paid his 
bills, packed up his baggage, and set out 
once more upon his travels. He had 
reached a bridge six miles from Grenada, 


when he heard the clatter of hoofs behind ' 


him. Turning round, he saw a Queen's 
messenger approach with speed and signal 
him to stop. He was informed that her 
Majesty, at the instance of some powerful 
friends, had decided to reconsider the sub- 
ject, and that in effect all his conditions would 
be granted. Even then he was in no hurry 
to return. He was sick of courtly indecision, 
and half disposed to persist in his departure, 
But on being assured that there could be no 
uncertainty about the definite promise of the 
Queen, he retraced his steps to Grenada, 
The long, weary years of waiting and 
hoping were over, and the time for action 
had come. 
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I LIKE others, had considered the ques- | Army visited our town, and I was deterred 
9 tion of the Salvation Army from the | from going to its meetings by hearers re 


outside, and from time to time had noted, 
for or against its working and use, the opinions 
of such of my friends as had been brought 
into contact with its operations, and I felt 
utterly unable to decide on the subject. 

I had purchased the War Cry and, with 
much that shocked my taste, had found facts 
roughly stated which touched my heart. 
Tales came to my ears of dark lives en- 
lightened, brutal natures changed, godless 
districts roused to the fervour of religious life. 
Men and women gave up their selfishness and 
sacrificed their few well-earned and much- 
needed hours of repose for the good of others. 
Cowardly persecution was patiently, even 
joyfully, endured; and I had said to myself, 
“Surely Pentecost has come back.” But 
then, alas! I read a poster which was 
placarded on the walls of a northern city, one 
statement in which could not be thought less 
than unvarnished blasphemy. The Salvation 





peating to me a sentence from the speech of 
one of the officers, of so disgusting and im- 
pious a nature that one could only shudder 
and shrink back. 

The opinions of my friends varied as much 
as my own observation. A clergyman, at the 
Newcastle Church Congress last year, spoke 
of the good the Salvation Army had done in 
his parish; and how he had worked in har 
mony with it. He said that the Army pene- 
trated to the lowest strata of society, and 
from the mud of the gutters drew out mea 
and women who were perishing ; that though 
it rescued such as these, they needed after- 
teaching to build them up in the faith, and 
that (if I remember rightly) he had formed 
six mission congregations belonging to his 
church from these persons—persons whom 
in the first instance he could never have 
reached. On the other hand, another clergy- 
man of the widest sympathy, great ability, and 
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most saintly character, whose long life has been 
spent amongst the working classes, and who 
has refused every offer of preferment for the 
sake of his beloved work, after careful exami- 
nation, gave his verdict against the way in 
which the Army is conducted (especially in 
its financial aspect), and prophesied ultimate 
failure for it and General Booth. 

At length I determined to attend a meet- 
ing of the Salvation Army, and judge of its 
services, for myself. I took the opportunity 
of a visit to Bristol in December last, to go to 
the head-quarters of the Army there—a dis- 
used Circus in a low part of the town, and I 
intend in this paper to give simply an account 
of what I actually saw and heard. 

It was a thoroughly wet night, and though 
it wanted as yet an hour to the time of service 
a stream of people was passing into the 
building. The place seats 2,243, allowing, 
as the door-keeper triumphantly informed me, 
“seventeen inches each.” I know, however, 
that I did not get more than half my space. 
He said the usual Sunday evening attendance 
was 3,000. ‘The arena and the sides or 
galleries all round were seated with forms 
without backs, Banners hung down from 
the poles which supported the roof, upon 
which were inscribed texts and the motto of 
the Army, *‘ Fire and blood.” Many of these 
flags were soiled, and the only fresh object to 
be seen in the place was a bunch of humble 
chrysanthemums on a red-covered table. This 
table stood on a platform exactly facing the 
doors. On either side of it were some chairs. 
I secured a place near the platform in the 
front row of the gallery ; my neighbour was 
a working man, down whose countenance 
the perspiration was already pouring. We 
entered into an interesting conversation; I 
laid before him a difficulty connected with 
work in which I am engaged, and was struck 
by the conviction with which he kept repeat- 
ing, “ It’s a matter for faith and prayer.” The 
Circus was rapidly filling. I found the seat I 
was in was reserved for girls whose occupation 
it was to sell firewood in the streets ; with two 
exceptions these young persons’ heads were 
uncovered; they wore red-cotton handker- 
chiefs round their necks, their dresses were 
poor, and one had bare arms, and it is certain 
they would never have so entered any other 
Place of worship. The firewood sellers very 
kindly allowed me to retain my seat, though 
Indeed it was a squeeze. I had no wish to 
move, as their seat was certainly the best in 
the place both for hearing and seeing. My 

ends chatted cheerfully to one another, and 
Iwas greatly struck by the universal friendli- 





ness and the general readiness to be incom- 
moded. People were streaming rapidly in, 
and constantly were to be seen the S on the 
men’s coat-collars, the bit of tri-coloured 
ribbon, the shield-brooch pinned on the 
bosom of the poor dress or jacket—the signs 
of membership worn so proudly and openly. 
Many women wore decent black gowns and 
jackets with white neckerchiefs and black 
straw poke bonnets—which dress is the 
female uniform of the Army; they looked 
very modest and clean soldiers. One such, 
going up toa seat behind us, stretched out 
her hand and grasped the hand of my bare- 
armed neighbour, a bright smile was ex- 
changed, the poorly-attired girl lifted her face, 
the other instantly bent down and kissed her, 
and then passed on. Violent hand-shaking 
was rapidly going on, as soldier met soldier, 
all over the Circus. Some one struck up— 


* Come, let us join our cheerful songs: 
Hallelujah to the Lamb who died on Mount Calvary. 
Hallelujah! Hallelujah! Hallelujah! Amen.” 
Then the next line, and the next, all through 
the hymn, each line followed by the ringing 
chorus. My friends stamped time, and sang 
with all their hearts ; but they broke off any- 
where to talk—* See, there’s Joe’s mother.” 
Joe isn’t with her.” ‘‘ No, he'll have gone 
to church or chapel.” “See, there’s So-and- 
so; she’s got on ¢he bonnet; it suits her, 
doesn’t it?” and then on again “ Halle- 
lujah!” I asked questions and, to explain 
my inquisitiveness, said I had never been to 
a meeting of the Army before. My left- 
hand neighbour froze instantly, and looking 
honestly at me, asked, “ Then aren’t you con- 
verted?” “Yes; how long have you been 
converted?” “Seven months.” “ And 
you?”—to the girl on my right hand, who, 
with a very pretty pale face, was looking at 
us —“ Thirteen months.” And then she 
made friends with me; but till quite the end 
of the meeting, when I recommended a 
remedy for her corns, as she was pulling her 
boot on again, No. 1 looked on meas a to-be- 
suspected outsider. A man now fell on his 
knees and prayed, for three minutes, for a 
blessing on the coming service. 
Then came— 
“T love Thee in life, I love Thee in death, 
If ever I loved Thee, my Jesus, ’tis now,” 

rather disturbed by a girl dropping down 
fainting. Instantly an officer sprang on to a 
form and motioned stillness with his hands. 
“Keep quiet, keep still,” was the word of 
command, and then a fatherly private bun- 
dled her up in his arms and carried her out. 
The Circus now is very full and very hot, and 
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the people are packed standing in the pas- 
sages, and yet it is only ten minutes after six. 
A concertina commences, and plays appa- 
rently all of its own accord, and we are all 
beginning to sing again, when a man drops 
down. Again an officer gives the word, 
“ Keep quiet.” The audience back him up 
well by going on singing. Two policemen 
march in, an enormous bottle of smelling- 
salts is handed up, and the patient comes to, 
and does not go out, though his pallid face 
shows distinctly against his red cotton hand- 
kerchief. By-the-bye these spots of red are 
sprinkled all over the place. Ten more 
minutes have gone. A young sergeant 
fetches the colours from the platform, and 
shoulders his way out. And, presently, 
while we are singing with all our strength, 


“The angels stand on the Hallelujah strand, 
And sing their welcome home,”’ 


back he comes, and after him a brass band 
of “ privates ” (who give their services), and 
then a woman in the dress, who is an A.D.C. 
—explained by my friends as meaning “ here, 
there, and everywhere”—the captain, and the 
lieutenant, and a sweet-looking young girl, a 
sergeant. They ascend the platform. The 


captain had been ill from cold, so a mass of 
believers, ranged behind the platform up to 


the outer wall, give a kind of cheer of 
welcome ; but the word seemed to be “ Hal- 
lelujah.” It was a strange sight. Three 
thousand people were present, all very much 
in earnest. Their clothes, though poor, 
were decent. The faces were all toil-worn, 
and many of them of a low and uneducated 
type. Some were, and some ad deen, brutal, 
for on many a countenance rested that look 
-of quiet peace, of restful confidence, which is 
God’s signet-stamp. I saw no rags, though 
amen and women were present whose only 
Sabbath toilet was a clean face. From the 
audience I looked at the leaders. The 
A.D.C. had a long, sensitive face, nervously 
excitable to a degree, and she sat a good 
part of the time with her eyes closed. She 
might have been thirty. The captain was a 
middle-sized man, with a round, pale face 
and a mass of light hair, and red beard and 
whiskers. The lieutenant had close-cut, 
dark hair, no whiskers, and a powerful face ; 
his fingers were long and sensitive, and he 
doubled his fist with a clench. Probably 
both the captain and himself were under 
twenty-six. 

We began with a slight disturbance caused 
by some young men in the gallery, but the 
lieutenant told one of the sergeants to “go 
up there, they are only lads,” sarcastically 





adding, “ their mothers ought to be with them.” 
The batch was marched out, and there was an 
end of it. 

Two persons prayed—one in the gallery, 
and then one in the arena—very earnestly, 
“ Fill the captain with the Holy Ghost.” 
“Amen, amen!” came in a fierce cry from 
the privates. “Fill the lieutenant, fill the 
soldiers. Make us like a cad/e chain (‘ Amen, 
amen’), Pass not the people here. Thou 
didst not pass me, thou saved me (‘ Yes, 
yes!’).” 

The lieutenant rises, shuts his eyes. “Silent 
prayer.” He stands a couple of minutes 
with his hand raised, and then begins to 
pray. His voice is strained with much speak- 
ing; but he does not mind that, nor does 
the congregation. His voice rises, and I 
notice he repeats a sentence two or three 
times till he gets a sufficiently warm response ; 
for instance, “ Bless Thy word” (“ Amen” 
from fifty) ; ‘bless Thy word,” in louder tones 
(“ Amen” from a hundred); “bless Thy 
word,” urgently (‘‘Ameri ” in a shout from five 
hundred). Presently he closes his prayer and 
gives outa hymn, and notonly turns round and 
round, beats time to the brass band in front, 
the believers behind, the people all over the 
Circus, but flings in fiery comments as he 
reads the verse: “ Millions saved !—ome is not 
many in a million, but I’m one, praise the 
Lord!” “* Haste away ’—a lot of you will 
make up your minds, de im haste. Make up 
your minds zow.” Next comes another prayer. 
Then a single voice begins singing “I’ma 
pilgrim bound for glory.” Others take up 
the strain, and the chorus comes with a burst: 


“T love Jesus, Hallelujah! 
I love Jesus, yes I do— 
I iove Jesus, He’s my Saviour, 
Jesus smiles and doves me too!” 


People up and down begin waving their 
hands, but the leading officers are not 
satisfied. : 

“Come, there’s a lot of you here to-night, 
let’s have it right.” 

Up went waving handkerchiefs and labour- 
marked hands all over the place, especially 
behind the platform. I looked at those 
hands; every one that I could see (around 
and below me in the pit) told of misshaping 
toil, and my heart beat fast as I felt the 
strength of the link which bound these 
English poor—such poor!—to Jesus, the 
carpenter of Nazareth. Rich poor! who can 
claim such a brotherhood. But stop! the 
lieutenant takes his big Bible in his hand. 
He long ago threw open his tunic ; he wears 
no collar, so ¢haf is not in the way ; he um 
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buttons his grey flannel shirt, and reads us in 
as loud a voice as he can summon, Jere- 
miah ii., beginning at the twenty-sixth verse. 
There is intense quietude in the Circus; every 
face, serious with attention, turns to the reader. 
He finishes the chapter, puts the Bible on 
the table by the bunch of chrysanthemums, 
and begins to preach. He says the Israelites 
had false gods, and so have men and women 
now. He walks about the platform, he 
flings out his arm, and brings that clenched 
fist of his down with a crash; he points 
direct at one of the congregation with his 
bony finger. It is all quite unlike an ordinary 
sermon, but it zs preaching, for the man is 
determined to arouse his hearers, to save 
them, if possible, and they know it. No fear 
of fidgeting or of yawning here. 

“See,” he says, “‘here’s 2 young woman 
taken up with the theatre.” Then he de- 
scribes how her father took her to the play 
as a little child, how she grew to love it. 
“She’s taken up with it ; it’s what she desires.” 
It becomes her god; ‘not the God of the 
Salvation Army, but the god of the theatre.” 
She worships it all her life, then comes 
her death-bed. ‘ Surely, we say to her, it will 
help you. Shall we bring it Here to your 
death-bed? It’s no use saying, ‘Come along, 
let us go to the theatre.’ You can’t, but 
shall we bring z# here? let’s have some act- 
ing.” ‘No, it does not satisfy me.” ‘“ But 
you chose it ; it will help you ; you’ve taken 
itfor your god.” “No use to me now, I’m 
ae I'm dropping into Ae/. I tell you I'm 
ost !” 

Then the preacher draws a vivid picture 
of ayoung man who loved dominoes, then 
cards; who grew constantly to think of the 
game, who worshipped it. ‘“ He plays and 
wins his game.” ‘So he goes on, sometimes 
winning, sometimes losing, but ever ‘ desiring’ 
this his god.” He lies on his death-bed. 
“We visit him; the doctor has shook his 
head, ‘ You had better prepare for your end.’ 
We say, ‘ Let’s have a game, here is your god, 
now's the time for him to help you; here, 
shuffle the cards, let’s have a game.’ ‘Take 
them away, they have led me to damnation.’” 
“Now, let’s see, here’s the god of the race- 
course. Come, let him deliver him. It’s 

$ young man.” ‘Then the lieutenant de- 
scribes a steady, respectable lad, “‘ No com- 
pany like his mother’s, no place so good to 
spend the evening with as with his sisters.” 
Presently this youth is induced to attend a 
“first-class drinking saloon ;” politics are dis- 
cussed. A few years pass, and his com- 
Pamions have infected bim; he reads the 





“sporting papers now, and is backing horses ;” 
takes money finally out of his father’s till, 
and then blows his brains out. ‘“ Zha?’s what 
the god of the racecourse does to help him.” 

Then comes a startling sketch of a drunk- 
ard’s life; his home from the first—“ take a 
glass of ale” to the hungering children, with 
their cry, “ Mother, we’re hungry ; haven’t 
you nothing to give us?”—to the awful end, 
stated in the plainest language. A shudder 
goes through the audience; an unspoken 
assent to the truth of the description. ‘ This 
is the god the drunkard desires.” 

Hell is before our very eyes! it is awful! 

“It’s a very nice dorg,” continues the 
lieutenant cheerfully, as he walks backwards 
and forwards, “‘a pretty dorg; here’s my 
dorg and me. [I'll back that dorg against 
any one’s ; it’s a pretty h’animal, a first-class 
h’animal.’ You worship that dorg, you go 
about thinking of it, you talk of it. Your 
dorg is the best of all dorgs, you fight him, 
you race him, you’re all taken up with dorg 
fancying, it’s your desire. Your god is not 
ours, let’s see what he can do for you. Now 
then, here we are, you're dying, bring the dorg 
to the bedside. ‘Here, Truro, here, lad, 
your master’s in trouble, deliver him.’ ‘He 
can’t!’ cries his dying master. It’s nothing 
but fair. You’ve worshipped it in life. Never 
mind the God of Israel, the God of the 
Salvation Army. Call on your god. Now’s 
the time you want him. Fetch up your pals. 
They patted you on the back, they said you 
were a fine chap and your dorg the prettiest 
h’animal ever was. ‘ Nowthen speak up, help 
him.’ ‘Jack, we can’t.’ The devils are grin- 
ning and your life’s done!” 

“ Young woman, come along with me to 
the dancing class, get ready for Christmas.” 
So on through the oft-told tale to the death- 
bed. ‘“ Vow call on the god of the dancing 
room. You dé/ight in it, let it save you. 
Come in, old companions, waltz round the 
bed. ‘Oh! send them away, it can’t com- 
fort. Oh, I’m done for.’” Then the 
preacher ended with, “I won’t leave you 
there. Our God is not like those we’ve been 
talking about. He isn’t cruel, He isn’t hard ” 
(murmurs run round the congregation, “ No, 
that he isn’t! blessthe Lord!”). “ He isthe 
God that gave His son. Some of you know 
what He is. You have loved Jesus. You 
have fought for him at your post. All is well 
(‘Hallelujah!’) I believe in Him, He’s my 
God too. If I lie on my death-bed I’ve no 
fear, I know I shall fly about in heaven sing- 
ing His praises for ever. Can you die happy? 
Don’t come to our God in death, it is mean- 
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ness in the extreme. Don’t do it, brothers and 
sisters. Amen. 

“ Now we'll take up the collection. Put in 
plenty of envelopes next week, if you don’t 
think of it beforehand there’ll be very little 
in.” 

Accordingly we had a vigorous hymn led 
by the brass band, and collecting boxes with 
very long handles were poked about. Hardly 
had the last line stilled itself when a man 
walked on to the platform and came to the 
railing. His was a low type of face, but the 
expression was good, and he was dressed in 
a decent tweed suit. He said, “I want to tell 
you of Jesus. I want you to get the God of 
the Army as your God to-night. People here 
know what I was nineteen months ago, and 
they know what I’m now. On the 27th of 
the month, at three-quarters past nine, I was 
converted by that there form. Look! He 
was wounded for you, friends” (then the 
speaker drew, in a few words, a frightful pic- 
ture of hell, but he soon came back to Christ). 
“The Lord says, ‘ Behold I come quickly.’ I 
look at you and I know you. I see young 


them. Come to Him, He will give you rest. 
The gift of God is eternal life.” Then he told 
an anecdote of a lad whose last words were, 
“ Yes, mother, God zs merciful, but He’s jus#.” 
‘**T have called,” the man cried passionately, 
“but ye have not answered. Answer now. 
We promise salvation now, we don’t promise 
for to-morrow.” Then came some thrilling 
appeals, ending with, “ Poor drunkard, though 
you haven’t got a lie-down here, Jesus can 
give you a mansion there.” And then the 
speaker turned and disappeared in the 
audience. 

To the front came the A.D.C. Her speech, 
if such it might be called, was emotional 
almost to hysterics; she wrung her hands and 
cried, “ You wants joy, you wants peace, 
come and get it ;” then spoke of the crucifixion 
and the “‘ howling crowd.” Her address was 
certainly the weakest, and in every respect 
the poorest, of the evening, but even it was 
redeemed from worthlessness by its passion- 
ate, desperate earnestness. 

Next the captain rose. People bent for- 
ward to listen. He was an ordinary-looking 
man, speaking in North-country tones, as did 
also the lieutenant, and my faggot girl told 
me “they were from Sunderland and Brad- 
ford.” 

** If 1 went down there,” said the captain, 
pointing down to the pit, “and gripped a 
man by the hand and asked him what he 
was doing, maybe he’d say, ‘I’m sowing my 








wild oats ;’ so would that girl ; they’re yo 

it will be a long time, they think, before they’l] 
have to reap the crop. I grip that middle 
aged man, what’s he doing? ‘sowing wild 
oats.’ He's got his business, his pleasure, his 
wife, his children: yes, he’s in middle life 
sowing wild oats, he’s going on sowing ’em, 
Here’s an old man; what, sowing wild oats 
still! ‘Yes, I’ve been sowing to the flesh, the 
world ; it’s near the end, I know, but I’vemy 
friends and home with me, I can’t change 
my sowing now, it’s so dard to pray; the 
Spirit of God (ah! I once knew what he was) 
has left me, my chances are gone/’ Friends, 
you'll have to pray or perish. ... There's 
no sowing to the flesh and reaping glory. ., 
There’s a prop in God in death, in weak. 
ness. . . . See, Bristol is called to stand 
before the bar of God. Now, then! what 
will the harvest be? Business is all stopped, 
the crowds in the streets are still enough 
now. Jristol is before the bar of God! 
You’ve only a few years to sow in, twenty, 
forty, eighty, but the reaping is for ever, 


| eternity has 20 end. What will your reaping 
girls who are leading Horrible lives. I see | 


be—you who trample” (here the captain 
stamped on some invisible object) “on the 
blood of Jesus and drive away the Holy 
Ghost? Every devil grins through eternity 
if you are lost, angels sing through eternity 
if you are saved.” So on the captain went; 
he walked backwards and forwards, entreat- 
ing, with outstretched hands to the people 
in the arena, with wide sweeps of his arms 
round the galleries including all, and the 
three thousand hearers seemed to feel he 
was addressing them each individually. 
“You are in the Circus now, you may not be 
Jar from hell—nay, you may be dose to it, 
but there’s mercy outside, and you’re outside, 
When Christ died mercy rolled into the 
harlot’s den, to the drunkard’s hearth, into 
the world. J¢’s come to Bristol! Is come 
here / it’s sweeping round the galleries. God 
bless you, young man or young woman, you've 
begun to pray. .. Your opportunities will 
soon be gone; but not yet, not yet, heaven 
waits a bit longer. Jesus knocks, let Him 
in. . . Plenty of time is written everywhere 
on the devil’s time-table, it’s written in blue 
fire.” Then the captain drew a picture of 
dancing saloon underneath which gunpowder 
was stored. A fire breaks out down the 
street, it creeps nearer and nearer ; frightened 
people run past ; “fire!” is the cry. One of 
the dancers looks out, “Oh, it’s a building 
off yet, there’s time to have another dance, 
then we'll escape.” “Boom!” crash go the 
preacher’s feet, and his hands springing Up 
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wards and outwards picture the explosion. 
Wegasp. “God bless you,” says he quietly : 
« Amen.” 

Hardly has his voice died away when the 
captain’s place is taken by the sergeant, a 
nice modest young girl, in a black jacket 
and brown straw hat; she never moves, but 
simply stretches out her right hand, in her 
left she holds a well-worn hymn- book. 
Very clearly and sweetly the young voice 
ascends in¢the hymn, “ He is knocking, oh, 
how fair!” and goes on touchingly through 
all the gentle pleading. “That is Miss . 
one of our sergeants,” says my faggot-girl ; 
and as I look down and round on women 
whose faces bear the impress produced upon 
their souls by the low surroundings of their 
lives, and by the cruel injustice with which 
they are too often treated, and from which 
injustice England has as yet no laws to protect 
them—as I look upon thousands of men who 
are only just beginning to guess at the Divine 
sonship to which it is possible for them to 
rise, I do not wonder at the stillness with 
which the young girl’s sung message is re- 
ceived, and to me at least it seems most 
fitting that this daughter of the people should 





stand amongst “her ain folk” and sing to 
them of the love of Jesus. 

There was not the slightest touch of self- 
assertion or self-satisfaction about any one 
who took part in the service. Each of the 
officers was just absorbed in his or her mis- 
sion. The vast crowd of hearers was not 
preached at, but to, and on the other hand 
the great God was not (as so often disgusts 
one in prayer meetings) addressed as an 
equal and told (if we may dare state such a 
thing) what He is to please todo. Though 
the service ended, so to speak, with the young 
girl’s hymn, about five hundred persons re- 
mained to the prayer meeting which followed. 
Here and there before I left I saw officers 
helping penitents—down whose faces the tears 
were coursing, some young, some old, but all 
terribly in earnest—forward to the platform, 
where females were praying with the women 
and male officers with the men. 

So ended what was to me a deeply inter- 
esting and touching evening. And now, with 
this unvarnished tale of what I saw of the 
Salvation Army in the old Circus at Bristol, 
I leave the reader to draw his own conclu- 
sions. 





DOWN THE STEEP. 


With a weary, plunging step, 
In the rushing, grey rock-stream :— 
The pausing foothold is hard to keep, 
And black and heavy, the shadows sleep 
Where the worn path would seem. 


Through keen gorse and woven briars, 
Sliding down the lichened stone ;— 
Where hidden springs make miry clay, 
And hindering arms across the way 

Of weird gaunt thorns are thrown. 


Fainter, and ever fainter, 

Dear voices ring down to me ;— 
“Dearest, up here, ’tis warm and bright; 
Come back to us in the lingering light, 

While the upward path you see.” 


They stand high up in the sunlight, 
Upon the broad cliff brow ;— 

So low upon the shadowed track, 

Tcould not—turning to look back— 
See the loved faces now. 


But I know where the glad home nestles 
In the curve of the sheltering hill ; 
And how will race back young untired feet 





Through the golden corn, o’er the wild thyme sweet ;— | 
And I think of their talk—how we soon shall meet— | 
Treading wearily downward still ! 


From the ooze of the long, low marshes 

In the shadow of the steep, 
That stretch dim and grey, to the river side— 
Making dark the path they almost hide, 

The slow mists cling and creep. 


Out of the gloom and dimness, 
Lies a quiet gleam of gold ;— 
The sun may be down in the far, low west ; 
Still on sand and river that glow will rest 
When the cliff’s broad brow is cold. 


No keen eye discerns the city 

That stands, veiled in her own fair light ;— 
In the pale shallows only, I see 
The mirrored gold lie tenderly, 

That darkens not with night. 


Just that narrow strip of marsh land— 
Just the thread of water—oright, 
Where the sheen of the hidden city’s grace 
Meets the shadowed path to the crossing place 
With a sudden joy of light. 


No pause—to hail the further shore— 
No doubt—if the Guide will come ;— 
Through the rippling waters, a footstep near, 
A clasping hand, and a word—*“ I’m here,” — 
The still, glad wonder, that has no fear; 
And the loving welcome Home. 
S. G. PROUT. 
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Innspruck. 


ALPINE RESTING-PLACES. 
A Storp above the Clouds. 
By “ SHIRLEY.” 


MAY MAXWELL 


LETTER XIV.—FROM SAN MARTINO DI 
CASTROZZA. 


“[RE Gross Glockner surpassed our expec- 


tations; but the Dolomites disappoint 
me, just a little bit. In the old controversy, 
Snow or Rock? I am all on the side of our 
Lady of the Snow. And yet our Lady of 
the Fern is in her own way inimitable. 

Did I tell you, Bell, that we went over 
the Pfandlscharte after all? We had been 
driving about the valleys for a week or two 
after leaving Fuscherbad, and had got as far 
as Innspruck (where the wolves look down 
into the streets, you know—we didn’t see 
any), when a note from a Heiligenblut guide 
came to Mr. Mowbray, saying that the snow 
was all right, and that he was to be at Bruck- 
Fusch with a party on Friday, and would go 
back with us next day or any day we liked. 
We got the note on Thursday; Mabel and 
1 went down on our knees to papa; and the 
upshot was that we were permitted to return 
next morning by the train that goes by Worgl 
and Saalfelden and St. Johann to Bruck, 
where the Heiligenblut man was waiting for 
us at the Kronprinz—such a nice new hotel 
and such civil people! The country about 
Saalfelden—especially the great mountain- 
range that stretches between it and the 
Konigsee—is very fine ; but we only got a 
glimpse of it in passing; and our dear 





TO ISABEL LEE, 


K6nigsee was of course invisible. (Mr. 
Mowbray, however, has given me a capital 
sketch of the charmingly old - fashioned 
Bavarian village for my note-book: and I 
had just time to take a rapid jotting of the 
huge rampart-like wall of the Steinerne Meer 
before the train ‘started again.) Papa and 
La Beata went over the Brenner and by the 
Pustherthal line to Landro, where we met 
them two days afterwards. 

We had a grand day—never to be for- 
gotten—and when we reached the water- 
shed and dropped down to the Franz Josephs 
Hohe, above the Pasterze (the snowy cone 
of the Gross Glockner rising sheer out of 
the glacier), I felt that this was the finest 
moment of my life, and that nothing better 
could be in reserve—however long it lasted. 
We found papa and La Beata at Landro—a 
delightfully primitive old inn inthe deep gorge 
of the Hohlensteiner Thal—and since then we 
have been wandering here, there, and every- 
where among the Dolomites. The Dolomites, 
they say, are coral mountains, reared by the 
same little architects who build the coral 
islands ; and I can quite believe it ; for they 
are really too unscrupulously eccentric to 
have been built up by any graver or more 
responsible machinery, such as ice, or watet, 
or fire. This Martino di Castrozza is a really 
grand Alpine resting-place, 6,000 feet high; 
among lovely honey-laden pastures and the 
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noble pine-woods of the Austrian Tyrol, 
and face to face with the marvellous wall of 
the Saas Maor; but, for real enjoyment, give 
me the country round about Cortina—the 
Dolomites of the Ampezzo ; which after all, 
to be sure, are not true Dolomites, but only a 
new freak of our old friend, the irrepressible 
limestone. There you have a wide sweep, 
and the mountains (except at Landro) do 
not come too close to you—do not frighten 
ou by their cold shadows and startling 
pallor. For the Dolomites, as a Scotchman 
would say, are “uncanny ;” and I would as 





soon go toa Witches’ Sabbath on the Brocken 


as lie out all night on the Pelmo or the 
Tofana. Take it all in all, the Ampezzo 
Thal, with its weird procession of bleached 
and splintered peaks, from the Drei Zinnen 
to the Antelao, is probably the most fantastic 
valley in the world, and is wonderfully sug- 
gestive of old anarchic forces laid to sleep— 
shadowy forms of uncrowned gods who troop 
past in the twilight. If Keats—poor fellow 
—had gone there on his way to Rome, after 
parting with that detestable Fanny Brawn, 
he would have found the very place where the 
afflicted Titans hid themselves out of sight. 
La Beata, as you know, Bell, is the sweetest 





KGnigsee. 


and dearest of old ladies (only she isn’t a 
it old, not nearly so old as her daughter, 
Tom says); but she is apt to get fussy when 
Put out by anything ; and last night we had 
alittle conversation in her room, she and J, 

Y Ourselves, 

Mamma. It seems, May, that you and Mr. 
Owbray have a great deal to say to each 
other, 

Miss Maxwell. Mamma dear, you know 

am such a rattle, and Mr. Mowbray 

Mamma, And Mr. Mowbray ? 


Miss Maxwell. Has read everything 
and seen everybody. I do so like these 
cultivated, unconventional, out-of-the-way 
people—to know them is a liberal education, 
as somebody said of Lady ——; who was it, 
mamma P 

Mamma. But it is not wise to let your 
liking carry you too far, my dear, and it is 
unbecoming for girls—— 

Miss Maxwell (with tears in her eyes). 
Unbecoming, mamma? Qh, don’t say I am 
doing anything wrong, behaving badly —— 
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Mamma. No, my darling; but you are 
a little flighty, a little flippant, and rather in- 
clined to—flirt. 

Miss Maxwell, Dear mamma, don’t say 
so. I know I am half crazy with happiness, 
and Tom and Mr. Mowbray are such good 
fellows that I say whatever 
comes first; and Mabel is 
such a darling that she 


| not let it run away with you more than you 


can help. 
So we kissed and said good night, and I 
am going to be as discreet as the Sphinx, 


and get into no more scrapes—real or pos. 
sible. 





doesn’t mind a bit 

Mamma (retrospectively). 
You and Tom used to be 
great friends. What has 
come over you both that 
he-—— 

Miss Maxwell (demurely), 
You had best ask Mabel, 
mamma. 

Mamma. Oh, Mabel is 
only a child. Tom would 
never think 

Miss Maxwell (serenely). 
He doesn’t think much, I 
admit 

Mamma _ (severely). May, 
you are incorrigible. But 
when a girl makes up to a 
young man 

Miss 


Maxwell  (indig- 





nantly). Makes up to a young 





ress i 





man! Can you really fancy, 
mamma, that I am actually 
trying to marry Mr. Mowbray? 

Mr. Mowbray! I would never 
dream of marrying Mr. Mowbray. 
first place he is too old 

Mamma. A man is never too old to 
marry. 

Miss Maxwell, That’s the horrid injus- 
tice of it. Why, they make a girl an old 
maid before she is five-and-twenty. And 
Mr. Mowbray is five-and-thirty—he told 
me so himself. Then, mamma dear, 
I could mever—marry—a man—who is 
called—Raphael! That’s the real ob- 
jection. 

Mamma (who is coming round to Mr. 
Mowbray). How silly you are, May! 

Miss Maxwell, Silly! Don’t you see it 
would never do, mamma? I might as 
well engage an archangel at once to button 
my boots! How could I ever venture 
to say to him—‘“ Raphael, pull the bell! 
Where’s my umbrella, Raphael? Please, 
Raphael, hold the baby!”—Oh, mamma, 
what have I said? 

Mamma. May, that busy tongue of yours 
will get you into a real scrape some. day. 
But you will promise to be a good girl, and 


In the 








Drei Zinnen. 


LETTER XV.—FROM KLOBENSTEIN, ABOVE 
BOTZEN. 


I pon’r like the climbing Germans as a 
rule; but the one who sits next mamma at 
table d’héte is quite tolerable, and the con 
trast between his love of beer and tobacco 
and his abnormal and almost impossible 
ugliness, the contrast between the grossness 
of the man’s habits and looks, and the high 
and sublime raptures with which the moun- 
tains inspire him, is distinctly comical. “Ach, 
meine liebe Frau,” he will say to La Beata 
through the cloud of smoke, in which like 
a heathen deity he envelops himself, “1 
know your country for long ; I have been in 
Glasgow ; I have sailed on the Broomielaw ; 
I have seen the mountains of Nevis and 
Macdhui. They are magnificent—green, 
blue, purple, orange—¢/ere is colour for you. 
But the snow mountains—ach, it is different ; 
the paint is gone; it is the palpable and 
familiar no more ; it is death—it is infinity. 
I rise above the earth, I am translated, I 
stand, as your Thomas Carlyle writes, at the 
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confluence of two eternities. There is the 
Glockner. You have been on the Glockner, 
mein guter freund? Nein? Ach, that isa 
mountain. I have been on his head. If it 
were not the cold I would be on him now. 
When you see the Glockner, you will know 
how you feel.” 

It was a shame to laugh at the good man, 
and his knowledge of Shakespeare and Eng- 
lish poetry was wonderful; but his mono- 
logues—which I give you as recorded by 
Mr. Mowbray, not vouching for the verbal 
accuracy of the version—were too much for 
our gravity; only La Beata sat beside him 
with her knitting on her knees like the Frau- 
lein at home, and tried to cover our naughti- 
ness by her own adorable sweetness and 
patience and sympathy. Isn’t she a jewel? 
But, indeed, Bell, I was ashamed of myself, 
and tried to make it up to him afterwards. 

We are now in the very midst of the land 
where a handful of untrained peasants, by 
prodigies of daring valour, earned immortal 
glory. Zhat is the Joch which they held for 
‘days against the famioms riflemen of Bavaria. 
Across shat bridge the victorious soldiers of 
the Republic could mot force their way. 
That is the house where Joseph Speckbacker 
died. Zhat is the house where Andreas 
Hofer was born, These are the stories 
which we hear at every turn, and somehow 
(O Bell! I am ashamed of myself) some- 
how they bring the tears into my eyes. 
Something comes into my throat when I 
think of the constant heroism of these simple 
men, Papa feels it too, I know; and our 
greasy German friend is more enthusiastic 
than any of us; whereas Tom and Mr. 
Mowbray, after the fashion of their country- 
men, are rather inclined to throw cold water 
on the whole affair. 

“Tt is the mountain that makes them so 
brave,” says the German. “There is no 
Patriotism like the mountaineers’, The 
higher it flies the hotter it burns. That 
is why they cling so to their barren rocks— 
that is why they fight like wild cats” (“ze 
vild cat,” he called it) “for their mountain 
hests,”” 

“What about the Dutch?” Mr. Mowbray 
asks. “They fought among dikes and 
ditches and swampy flats as well as Swiss 
or Tyrolese, did they not? The magna- 
himity with which fat burghers died upon 
their rotten walls makes one of the great 
stories, which with the defence of Thermo- 
pyle and the siege of Londonderry and a 
Score of others, I would like to turn into a 
book for my boys—had I any.” 





“Ah, that is different,” said the German. 
“That is the enthusiasm of piety—that is 
religion. It was the great moral force of 
our Reformation that made William of 
Orange; but with the mountaineer it is 
simple emotion—what you call instinct, 
mein Herr. Zhat is the patriotism of the 
peasant of Tyrol.” 

Mr. Mowbray shrugged his shoulders. 
“What good did it do them? They shed 
their blood like water for a house with which 
they were connected by the slenderest ties, 
and which was about as crazy and rotten and 
rat-haunted as any old house could well be. 
A mile or two farther south, the same family 
—for no reason, better or worse—was held 
in undying hate by people who came of the 
same stock, and who had been bred in 
neighbouring valleys. From the time of 
Friedrich mit der leeren Tasche, who being 
impecunious became a popular hero, their 
patriotism has been as indiscriminating and 
irrational.” 

“Tt is curious,’ Papa interposed, ‘how 
many of the popular heroes are impecunious. 
But May, dear, those lines you quoted to me 
this morning when we passed Hofer’s house 
—let the Herr hear them.” 

I was angry with Mr. Mowbray, so, by 
way of protest, I repeated them with per- 
haps unnecessary emphasis :— 

“ They fell devoted and undying, 
‘The very gale their deeds seems sighing, 
The waters murmur forth their name, 
The woods are peopled with their fame, 
The silent pillar, lone and gray, 
Claims kindred with their sacred clay.” 

But Mr. Mowbray was in a mocking 
humour. He lay back on his seat with his 
eyes half shut, and let the words drop out of 
his mouth in the fashion I detest. It was a 
horrid scrap from Arthur Clough that he 
selected :— 

“ Whither depart the souls of the brave who die in the 
Die ~~ «ih lost fight for the cause that perishes with 
ac ae icine from the field on the slumbrous pinions 

of angels 
Unto a far-off land where the weary rest from their labour, 
And the deep wounds are healed, and the bitter and burn- 
ing moisture 
Wi from the generous eyes? Or do they linger, unhappy 
Pining, and hauntiug the grave of their bygone hope and 
endeavour ? ~ - 
Whither depart the brave ?—God knows; I certainly do 
not,” 

I did not speak to him again that day. 
Between ourselves, Bell, I could have boxed 
his ears, and he would have richly deserved 
it. 

Instead of doing that, however, I went 
and sat on the grass and looked at the view. 
I don’t wonder that the Botzen people, when- 











Above Saalfelden. 


ever the heat gets oppressive, move up to 
the high breezy table-land above their city. 
With the Rosengarten on one hand, and the 
Ortler on the other, what more could they 
wish in the way of mountains? And even 
during the warmest weather, the freshness of 
the morning and the evening never fails us. 
That cool breath of balmy air, coming direct 
from the not distant snow-fields, is simply 
intoxicating. 


LETTER XVI.—FROM LA MADONNA DI 
CAMPIGLIO. 


An Italian valley, somewhere between 
the Lake of Garda and the Ortler,—O Bell! 
do you know what that means? Nature 
sometimes economises her resources; here 
she throws them all down ina heap. There 
are snakes and lizards and tiger-lilies ; there 
are hillsides of ferns, beech, holly, and 
maiden-hair; there are sunflowers and 
thickets of roses and broad-leaved chestnuts 
and trellised vines ; there are frescoed walls 
and terraced verandahs and slender and 
delicate campanili; there are deep dark 








shadows and waves of opal light and spark 
ling streamlets and a cool stretch of gleam- 
ing snow ; where can you see a picture like 
it anywhere else? And men and women 
alike are worthy of their choice inheritance— 
the women refined and stately, pale as Diana, 
with skins like ivory and eyes like jet; the 
men lithe and handsome as fauns, black- 
browed as bandits. And then the inns !—fancy 
how delightful it is to date your letters from 
San Martino di Castrozza or La Madonnadi 
Campiglio, and to have Maddalenas and 
Veronicas and Ottilias to answer the bell and 
bring you hot water. 

After our little tiff at Ober-Botzen Mt 
Mowbray had been particularly nice. 1am 
not going to let you into all the secrets of the 
prison-house,—every girl must find them out 
for herself; but it had come, I think, to be 
tacitly understood between us somehow that 
we were on the brink of (what shall I say?) 
falling in love, and that the least little push 
would send us over. Do you like bemg 
in love, Bell? Iam not sure that I ‘do; 
takes away our freedom, it takes away ou 
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independence ; we become so sensitively 
tremulous to every mood of the lover. In- 
deed, my dear, if it wasn’t so deliciously 
nice I think I would hate ft. It was in 
just such an Italian valley, opening on the 
Lake of Garda, as I have sketched, that 
I was finally forced to confess that I was 
worsted, beaten, made mince-meat of, chopped 
into little pieces, whatever you like. I had 
met Mr. Mowbray quite accidentally on 
the hillside above the inn before breakfast, 
and he had helped me to gather a bouquet of 
flowers for the table in our room. No, Bell, 
I am not going to prate ; and indeed there is 
nothing at all that can be told; but I knew 
before we got back, though no words were 





spoken, that it was as good as settled. There 
is a Tyrolese rhyme we picked up somewhere ; 
we had been tossing it about constantly 
among us, for it was fanciful and pretty ; but 
do you know, Bell, when he repeated it that 
morning it took quite a new significance? I 
cannot recollect exactly the words of the 
patois; but in English it would run some- 
thing like this :— 
“Thou art mine; I am thine; 
Thou art locked in this heart of mine ; 


Whereof is lost the little key, 
So there for ever must thou Be.” 


Ah! Bell, I wonder if the lover ever found 
the little key again after all ? 
When we came down after breakfast Mr, 


Isola dei Piscatori. 


Mowbray was away. We waited for him ; but 
as he did not return we started for a scramble 
among the higher woods. The views were 
lovely ; the path kept along the margin of a 
brawling torrent, and brought us quickly to 
the upper world. Chalets were dotted about, 
hot the chalets of the country people only, 
but chalets de luxe built for the wealthier 
citizens of Botzen and Trent, who come up 
re to escape the summer heat of their 
Valleys. We sat down at an opening in the 
Woods, from whence we could see far over the 
lake and the hazy Italian plain. One of the 
Pretty toy chalets was so immediately beneath 
Our feet that we could have looked down its 
chimneys had we tried. Under a grand 





chestnut on the lawn in fron. of the house an 
old man and a girl were seated—unseen our- 
selves we watched them as on a stage. Oh, 
Bell, the girl was lovely! When I wrote a 
page or two back of the Italian women, “ pale 
as Diana, with skins like ivory, and eyes like 
jet,” I was thinking of this girl. She was just 
the girl to drive a man into a tempest of love 
and a woman into a tempest of jealousy. 
They sat close to each other, but did not 
speak. The silence was unbroken, except for 
the chirp of the grasshoppers and the coo of 
a dove. It was a sort of enchantment. 

I am not good at story-telling, and what 
actually happened is almost too incredible for 
words. Up the steep lawn to the chalet we 
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saw a figure advancing, clothed in tweed, and 
wearing a black felt wide-awake. It bore an 
astonishing resemblance to—Mr. Mowbray. 
The girl did not notice him at first ; in fact he 
was Close beside her when we heard him say, 
softly but quite distinctly—just fancy, Bell!— 

“Veronica !” 

The girl gave a great start and jumped to 
her feet. lz another moment her arms were 
round his neck / 

By this time we had all recognised Mr. 
Mowbray. 

“Whew!” said Tom under his breath (Tom 
has never quite forgiven him)—‘“ By Jove, 
it’s his—wife !”” 

I had such a headache, Bell, the rest of the 
day that I got them to leave me to my own 
devices after dinner. When they were fairly 
off I took the book I had been pretending to 
read, and went into the wood behind the 
inn. I felt that solitude would be an im- 
mense boon: and there I could be alone. 
O Bell! it was hard to have given my heart 
to such aman. I believe I was actually cry- 
ing when I heard something stir in the wood, 
and before I could get the tears out of my 
eyes Mr. Mowbray was beside me. It was 
too bad—too heartless, and I turned my 
back upon him. I don’t know exactly how 
it began; but after a little I found myself 
saying,—well, here is the finish of our talk as 
nearly as I can remember it. 

Miss Maxwell (loftily). You have your 
own friends, Mr. Mowbray ; we should regret 
to be in the way. 

Mr. Mowbray. Friends? Of course I have 
friends—such as they are—not too many, I 
fear. But what do you mean, Miss Maxwell? 

Miss Maxwell, 1 beg your pardon, Mr. 
Mowbray. I didn’t mean anything. 

Mr. Mowbray. Come, Miss Maxwell, 
that’s hardly fair. I see Iam in your black 
books, and you must tell me why. I am as 
innocent as a baby. 

Miss Maxwel (listening intently). Is 
that Mabel calling? She is waiting for me, 
and I must go. Good-bye, Mr. Mowbray— 
bon voyage. 1am in such a hurry. 

Mr. Mowbray. Do you wish to drive 
me crazy? What can you mean? What 
have I been doing to make you treat me in 
this fashion? You are frightfully unjust, Miss 
Maxwell, and to me who 

Miss Maxwell (icily—going). I am sorry 
we have given you so much trouble. Papa 
will write and thank you (fausing). It is a 
pretty name, Mr. Mowbray. 

Mr. Mowbray. A pretty name? What 
name? 





Miss Maxwell, Veronica! 

Mr. Mowbray (after another pause), 
Veronica! Oh, I see it now. (Aushoritatively) 
Sit down, Miss Maxwell. You don’t go till J 
have confessed. 

Miss Maxwell (sitting down Ieisurdly), 
But I am in such a hurry. 

Mr. Mowbray. That’s right. Now for 
my story, such as it is. You must under. 
stand that ever so long before you were bom 
I was able to lend a helping hand to a Veni- 
tian patriot. He was in a scrape, and I] 
managed somehow to get him across the 
border. It wasn’t much I did for him, but I 
liked the man. 

Miss Maxwell (rather too eagerly). Not 
much, indeed! Why, Zimmermatter says—— 

Mr. Mowbray. Ah, Zimmermatter has 
told you; then you will have got a very 
romantic version of our moonlight run, Well, 
the poor man had left his little daughter— 
his only belonging, for the mother was dead 
—behind him in Venice, and he was broken- 
hearted about her. So when we had found 
him a chalet on the Boden See, I promised 
to go for her. She was a charming child, 
and ever since we have been sworn allies. 
Now they have got back to the Trentino, for 
they couldn’t stand the amenities of our 
northern summer ; and Veronica, grown into 
a pretty girl—— 

Miss Maxwell (repenting). A pretty girl! 
Why, she is lovely. Dear me, how stupid! 
have been, to be sure! But what a complete 
romance! When you marry her, Mr. Mowbray, 
you will let me 

Mr. Mowbray. When I marry her ! Why, 
I am nearly as old as her father. Veronica 
is only fifteen, and I am five-and-thirty. No, 
no, Miss Maxwell, my marrying days are 
past 

Miss Maxwell. Oh, Mr. Mowbray, you 
are not so very old. I am sure if you liked 
her you could make a girl—any girl—I mean 
Veronica—very happy. 

Mr. Mowbray (visibly brightening). Avy 
girl? But there is only one girl I really care 
to win, one girl only that I am madly, hope- 
lessly, in love with. Do you know her name, 
Miss Maxwell? It is not Veronica. 


(An Interval.) 


Miss Maxwell (blushing and crying). But 
I could never venture to call you—Raphael. 

Mr. Mowbray. That’s what they call me 
in Venice. At home, May, they call me— 
Ralph. 

So you see, my dearest Bell, the last 
difficulty and impediment being unhappily 
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In the Val Anzasca. 


removed, what could Ido? I suppose it is 
very foolish, and Tom will chaff me ever so 
badly ; but Mabel will help me through it, I 
dare say (she can do anything with Aim) ; and, 
Bell, you will be a bridesmaid, promise me, 
dear, and don’t tell a creature till I write 
again. J am unaccountably happy, and just 
a little frightened; I don’t know why exactly ; 
only it is a strange revelation to a girl when 
she finds out that she can be so much to @ 
man, \t makes her proud a bit, to be sure ; 
but she begins—for the first time in her life 
possibly —to feel doubtful and uncertain about 
herself, and the charm which has won her 
lover. It would be so terrible for him to 
wake one morning and learn that he had 
been dreaming. That's what I feel, Bell. 


LETTER XVII. AND LAST.— 
FROM MACUGNAGA. 


We are now in the Val Anzasca, the 
loveliest of the Italian glens of Monte Rosa, 
ving crossed the Stelvio (mind you go to 
tafoi, Bell ; whether you are engaged to be 
mamed or not it is an enchanting spot) and 
‘en Como, and Lugano, and Maggiore by 
way*,and a heavenly vision from the 





Dome of 
Milan at six 
o’clock in 
the morning, 
when the sky 
was cloudless 
and every 
peak un- 
clouded ; and 
to-morrow we 
start for Eng- 
land by the 
Monte Moro. 
Papa is ever 
so much 
better, and 
walked yes- 
terday to the 
Belvidere, 
where Monte 
Rosa rises 
ten thousand 
feet over- 
head. This 
must be the 
last of my 
letters ; but 
what a sum- 
mer we have 
had, and what 
a changed 
world it is to 
more than one of us! For did I tell you 
about Tom and Mabel? No. One mustn’t 
be selfish and keep all the plums to one’s 
self. Well, Mabel—but Mabel shall tell 
her own story. Here is one other little 
scene from our little comedy, the very last, 
until I meet you in Bond Street for the 
trousseau ; and so—Good-bye. 

On the slope above Macugnaga—Miss Max- 
well is sketching Monte Rosa—Mabel joins her, 
a@ little out of breath. 

Mabel, 1 can never forgive him. 
you think he has been doing ? 

May. My dear child, who is Ze? And how 
can I tell what he has done till I know who 
he is? 

Mabel. Oh, you know very well, May. But 
that’s just it. Ia@msuchachild. Papa will 
never believe it ; if anybody tells him, he will 
pull my ears and say it’s a joke. He fancies 
I am about five. 

May (seriously). Has anybody been rude 
and tiresome to you, Mabel? 

Mabe. Rude and tiresome? Tiresome to 
a degree, but—no, no—not exactly rude— 
only very near it. It was Tom— Mr. 
| Graham. 
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May. Tom—Mr. Graham! My goodness, 
what has poor Tom been doing ? 

Mabel. Poor Tom! There again—you are 
laughing at him as papa will laugh at me. 
But I don’t see it at all in that light. I think 
him very nice. 

May. Of course he is charming. And you 
are never to forgive him? 

Mabel. Well—I don’t know—perhaps by- 
and-by—in ten years or so—if he will wait. 
Oh, May, he has asked me to marry him. 

May. What a dreadful man! But they 
are unaccountable creatures at best 








Mabel. Of course it’s only a joke—such a 
baby as I am. 
Still he mightn’t 
have made such 
a fuss about it 
—as if he were 
really in ear- 
nest. 

May. It will 
be no joke to 
Tom if you 










THE END. 


won’t have him, Mabel. Don’t you see he 
has been in grim earnest for ever so long ? 

Mabel. Oh, he was grim enough. Is that 
what they are like when they want to mary 
you? Then the less one has to do with it 
the better. ; 

May. And you told him it was no good, 
and sent him about his business ? 

Mabel. Of course I would if he had had 
any. But he is so idle, you see, that I said 
(pausing)— 

May. You said 

Mabel (rising and throwing her arms round 
May’s neck). That I liked him ever so much, 

and would marry him to-morrow. There 

now,—the murder’s out. And then—0 

May, it is too dreadful !—when I had said 

this, what do you think he did? 

May. I couldn’t possibly guess, 

Mabel. He—kissed—me. 

May. Frightful ! 

Mabel. But there’s worse behind. 

May. Worse—is it possible ? 

Mabel (hiding her face). 1—kissed—him. 





Monte Rosa from the dome of Milan. . 
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THE TWO SOWERS. 
By ALEXANDER ANDERSON. 


EATH came to the earth, by his side was Spring, 
They came from God’s own bowers, 
And the earth was full of their wandering, 
For they both were sowing flowers. 


“I sow,” said Spring, “by the stream and the wood, 
And the village children know 

The gay glad time of my own sweet prime, 
And where my blossoms grow. 


‘There is not a spot in the quiet wood 
But hath heard the sound of my feet, 

And the violets come from their solitude 
When my tears hath made them sweet.” 


““T sow,” said Death, “‘ where the hamlet stands, 
I sow in the churchyard drear ; 

I drop in the grave with gentle hands, 
My flowers from year to year. 


“The young and the old go into their rest, 
To the sleep that waits them below ; 
But I clasp the children unto my breast, 


And kiss them before I go.” 


“TI sow,” said Spring; “but my flowers decay 
When the year turns weak and old, 

When the breath of the bleak winds wears them away, 
And they wither and droop in the mould. 


“ But they come again when the young earth feels 
The new blood leap in her veins, 

When the fountain of wonderful life unseals, 
And the earth is alive with the rains.” 


“T sow,” said Death ; “ but my flowers unseen 
Pass away from the land of men, 

Nor sighs nor tears through the long sad years 
Ever bring back their bloom again. 


“ But I know they are wondrous bright and fair 
In the fields of their high abode; 

Your flowers are the flowers that a child may wear, 
But mine are the blossoms of God.” 


Death came to the earth, by his side was Spring ; 
The two came from God’s own bowers ; 

One sow’d in night and the other in light, 
Yet they both were sowing flowers. 
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COUNTRY HOLIDAYS 


| the year 1878, whilst engaged in matters 

connected with the public health, it 
occurred to a philanthropic medical man in 
Frankfiirt what a saving of life might be 
achieved, and what a benefit conferred on 
the community, by giving the most delicate 
of its junior members the chance—if only 
for a short time—of the best conditions for 
the improvement and consolidation of their 
health. 

In the course of his observations he re- 
marked that even those children who grew up 
with the best hygienic surroundings became 
dull and languid towards the end of a long 
half-year’s schooling, and would evidently 
profit greatly by a spell of fresh country air, 
including a change of scene and food. And 
it struck him how much more needful it 
must be for those little ones who struggle up 
into existence under the adverse circum- 
stances of want of proper nourishment, 
clothing, or care of any kind, crowded into 
ill-ventilated houses in narrow, unwholesome 
streets—their only play-ground the pavement, 
as often as not intersected by open drains. 

The state of these children after their 
school term was over was still more deplor- 
able. So the doctor, after having thoroughly 
acquainted himself with the theoretical and 
practical aspects of the case, sent out invita- 
tions to a public lecture, in which he set forth 
the importance and practicability of the ques- 
tion, pointing out the good results already 
secured in Zurich from the same plan, and 
enlarging on the fact that so many children 
born healthy are apt, through bad hygienic 
conditions, to contract chronic maladies which 
may be entirely prevented by timely removal 
for a short period to better air and diet. 

He then chose ten gentlemen whom he 
considered suitable to form a committee, 
such as school directors, merchants, &c., and 
published an appeal for contributions. This 
being very liberally responded to, they were 
enabled to choose convenient and healthy 
places in the neighbouring wooded hills, 
paying at the same time great regard to the 
sanitary qualities of the villages and houses 
selected, and taking particularly those not 
much in the route of tourists, though not so 
isolated as to make the supply of provisions, 
especially fresh meat daily, a difficulty. 

Teachers were then selected according to 
the schools in which they taught, and con- 
ferences held, when all duties and questions 
relating to the children were fully discussed ; 





FOR CITY CHILDREN. 


each undertaking the charge of a dozen 
children, who were to remain in the coun 

for the twenty-five days ef their summer 
holidays. The teachers were also urgently 
requested to avail themselves of immediate 
medical attendance for their pupils at any 
time during the visit, and, as it ultimately 
proved, were fortunate in having scarcely 
any cases of illness that lasted more than two 
days. It was hoped that not only an im- 
provement in health might be attained, but 
that the change would effect a favourable 
influence on the education and morals of 
the children, and more particularly on the 
wilfulness and dislike to obedience, which, in- 
creasing in the holidays, gives so much trouble 
to teachers at the beginning of a new term. 

The parents were first asked by the school 
authorities whether they would like to send 
their children to such an establishment; if 
so, they had to sign a declaration to that 
effect, and promise the necessary outfit. This 
entailed manifold difficulties, as numbers of 
the parents had hardly an entire change of 
clothes for each child; and though some 
charitable people helped with gifts, it was 
not thought desirable that the little people 
should avail themselves too freely of this 
provision, for fear their parents might, in 
making applications for their children’s ad- 
mission, be more induced to do so for the sake 
of obtaining the clothes than for the benefit 
to their health. 

Then came the selection of candidates. 
They were classed under two heads—first, 
by the teachers, as to their behaviour and 
moral influence on their fellow-pupils, and 
secondly, by two doctors, as to their health. 
From 173 boys, 97 of the most delicate were 
chosen, of ages ranging from 9 to 14; but 
exceptions were made in the cases of two 
who were only 8, one who was 15, and one 17. 
The funds at the disposal of the committee 
were not equal to more than this number; and 
the boys were drafted off in detachments of 
a dozen to each of the selected 8 teachers, 
except one, who undertook 13. 

The railway and municipal military autho- 
rities seem to have been most friendly, the 
former allowing specially cheap fares, and the 
latter giving a loan of 100 blankets and 200 
sheets, which were of immense value 1 
quartering the children. They did not 
escape bad weather; but the large, ally 
sleeping apartments and spacious play-rooms 
engaged for their use, and also a piano lent 
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in one or other of the places, were of 
great service. The diet of the children was 
in all cases excellent, and deserved the 
high encomiums lavished on it by members 
of the committee and several of the mothers, 
who visited their little ones during the holi- 
days. The parents then, and after the 
return to town (which took place two days 
before the new term began), expressed them- 
selves as most grateful for the marked im- 
provement in their children’s health, attested 
bythe following striking particulars of increase 
in weight :—At starting, 92 boys weighed on 
an average 56 lbs. each, and during the 25 
days of their visit they gained on an average 
2} Ibs. each. But the most remarkable 
feature was the improved moral tone and 
behaviour of these poor children ; from 
being at first unmannerly, noisy, and im- 
pudent, they became, under the efficient con- 
trol of the teachers, respectful and friendly 
toall they met, giving instant obedience to 
those in authority over them, and conse- 
quently earning golden opinions from the in- 
habitants of the villages and houses where 
they were located. Thus ended this first 
venture, and it may be interesting to state 
that the cost of each child was, roughly 
estimated, about £2 10s. The total receipts 
were 6,024 marks (about £320); the outlay 
for 97 boys (of which I have the items) was 
5,358 marks (about £267 18s.). 

The promoters thought it wisest in this first 
experiment to confine themselves only to boys 
—the more delicate constitution of girls, the 
greater difficulty in finding suitable teachers 
and places, and the doubtful wisdom of 
quartering a large number of girls in a public 
inn, inducing them not to extend the trial to 
them at first ; and it was only on their renew- 
ing the undertaking in the following year that 
they found themselves in a position to pro- 


vide Suitable accommodation for female 
children, 





I have given but a very slight sketch of 
what has been accomplished in Frankfiirt. 
The movement has now been successfully 
imitated by twenty-five other German towns, 
and I cannot help feeling that in our own great 
London and provincial cities we should be 
able to initiate a similar organization. Have 
we also no pale-faced little ones, whose thin 
cheeks and haggard eyes look up at us in silent 
appeal, from the corner of every street, for 
better conditions of life than can be obtained 
in their unwholesome courts and dwellings? 

I am aware that some schemes of a like 
nature have been started—notably, Messrs. 
Atkinson and Barnett’s efforts at Whitechapel, 
the religious agency that procures for the 
Glasgow foundry-boys a week’s country 
outing, and noble Mrs. Rossiter’s house at 
Ingatestone, where poor little girls get the 
benefit of her personal attention and teach- 
ing during a twelve days’ holiday; also the 
Latimer Road Mission, in connection with the 
Children’s Convalescent Home near Worth- 
ing, which offers a fortnight at the seaside. 

Good though these all are as capital be- 
ginnings, their promoters will, I am sure, 
agree with me that they are capable of greater 
and more efficient development, and regret 
that more means for this end are not at their 
disposal. A week or twelve days, and even 
a fortnight, is not sufficient for any funda- 
mental good. I would, therefore, very 
earnestly urge on the managers of our Board 
Schools, our Refuges, and Ragged Homes 
and Schools a very serious consideration (in 
which I shall be pleased to join them) of a 
more universal action and increased organiza- 
tion, such as I have laid before them, for a 
scheme, whose object is the saving of life and 
the improvement, physical and moral, of those 
little ones for whose existence and well-being 
we are all, from the highest to the lowest, 
responsible to a Heavenly Father. 

A, A, STRANGE-BUTSON, 





THE CONSECRATION OF DAILY LIFE. 


By GEORGE 


SE by side with higher questions, in 

times of quickened religious life, a 
scondary problem, or group of problems, has 
generally presented itself. The task of solu- 
ton has often been delayed until more mo- 
Mentous issues have been adjusted, yet the 
consideration may often be traced at an early 
period, and sooner or later the whole matter 
Messes for settlement. 





M. McCRIE. 


It generally takes the form of one or other 
of the following questions: Given an altered, 
purified, or reformed religious faith, in what 
way, and to what extent, are the ordinary 
duties of life thereby affected? Is there any 
altered value now to be placed upon purely 
secular actions, social, political, or individual, 
in order to adapt them to the new circum- 
stances and conditions of the spiritual life? 
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How are the routine duties of daily life now 
to be viewed in their spiritual significance ? 

And the answers, more or less distinct, 
which these and such-like questions have 
received, have depended largely upon the 
individual tone and temper of the leaders, for 
the time being, of the religious movement 
which has given birthto them. Let us inter- 
rogate one or two of these schools of religious 
thought, and see in what way they proposed 
to adjust the relations between the “ common 
round—the daily task,” and the spiritual life 
of faith. 

The first school of religious thinkers which 
we shall notice faced the difficulty manfully. 
From its view-point, the duties of daily life, 
seemingly unspiritual in themselves, plain and 
prosaic in appearance and associations, stood 
in a plane out of which it was desirable that they 
should be lifted. It would no longer suffice 
that the lot of earthly toil, labour, and effort 
should be relegated to the category of the 
unspiritual. To do so was tantamount to an 
abandonment of the problem at issue. The 
leaders of this school did not despair, however, 
of turning this apparently unpromising mate- 
rial to good account. They boldly admitted 


the necessity of a sanctifying influence to be 
shed upon the daily life-walk, however lowly ; 


and this influence they sought to bring to 
bear in the form of sacramental efficacy which 
should transform and exalt what otherwise 
was “ common,” if not “ unclean,” and raise 
it to a higher platform, worthy to rank with 
things Divine. Granted, they said in effect, 
that much of the lot of men unbaptized and 
unenlightened, and of the heathen races, 
remains far beneath the level of the higher 
life, this will no longer be the case when, 
along with the due performance of the daily 
task, continual resort is made to the super- 
natural provision continually flowing through 
the channel of the sacraments ; pervaded by 
this influence, it is endowed with a richness 
of spiritual beauty unknown or neglected 
before. 

That a confusion of thought characterized 
this intellectual position, it 1s not difficult to 
discern, even were the doctrinal standpoint 
conceded for sake of argument. Take ordi- 
nary secular work, blameless in itself but, 
according to this view, without any ray of 
Divine light suffusing it, and although by the 
mystic pervadence of resort to sacramental 
rite and symbol, you thereby zzéersperse with 
it what you consider to be essentially spiri- 
tual, you can never by this means effect a 
change on its inherent quality, save by unde- 
fined association with a hallowed observance. 


Life under the Church’s shadow is always, 
according to this view, a compound of up- 
avoidable secular work and sacramental priyi- 
lege, but, however frequently you multiply 
the occasions of the latter, you do not there. 
by alter or amend that which is transacted in 
the intervals between them. The introduc. 
tion of a new working element into daily life 
does not necessarily mould all with which it 
comes into contact, although it may by trans- 
figuring the motive insensibly elevate the 
resultant actions. The scheme of secular 
work, variegated or interspersed however 
closely with ritual observance, is like a mix- 
ture of two handfuls of differently-coloured 
sand. The grains combine, but do not 
coalescé, and however intimately blended, 
the differing particles can be discerned on 
inspection. In another light the continual 
availing of sacramental efficacy might be 
compared to a repeated resort to an antidote 
for the counteracting of the effects of poison. 
It would be required to be shown, however, 
in order to carry out this idea, that the lower 
level of secular duty involved, besides its un- 
consecrated quality, the presence of a sinful 
Or quasi-sinful property in innocent employ- 
ments. And this would manifestly be an 
extreme view. 

The sacramentarian theory also involves 
the unavoidable corollary that in every case 
in which, for any reason, even in instances 
beyond individual control, sacramental eff- 
cacy became uncertain or intermittent ia 
quality—an invalid, though sincerely-per- 
formed ordinance—human life and conduct, 
however strictly moral, lapsed to a lower 
level than that from which it was sought to 
raise them ; so low, indeed, as to be barely 
distinguishable from evil conduct. For what 
could the absence of the invoked heavenly 
light result in but a state of darkness for 
earthly actions? and between the darkness 
consequent upon the withdrawal of this light, 
and the “gross darkngss” of the ignorance 
upon which it had never shined, there was 
not much to choose. 

In this way the apologists of sacramental 
ism were, by the necessities of their theory, 
compelled to refer otherwise blameless ac 
tions, if not consecrated by sacramental con- 
tact, to a position below their rightful one, 
and to the same condemnation due to sinful 
deeds, and their writings are full of excuses 
for, and attempted evasions of, this unhappy 
conclusion ; painful also, and revolting, 1s a 
fpossibility of casting the @gis of sacramenta: 
virtue around practices, in themselves un 





worthy of its protection. 
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Another type revealed itself in time, bear- 
ing the distinctive marks of reaction strong 
upon its face. It was neither content (for this 
eror also was rife) that religion should alto- 
gether lack a practical side, and seek other 
worlds for the scene of its full fruition, or that 
the heavenly illumination, this life was seen 
throughout to need, should be derivable solely 
from a “ ceaseless chain of miracle” in the 
sacramental rites. Earth must needs be 
lifted nearer heaven in every one of its multi- 
form relations ; the religious profession, the 
undoubted earnestness (the word is almost 
of its own coinage) of this school of thought 
demanded it. The difficulty was solved in 
this way: Sacramental efficacy was sought to 
be made independent of, or not necessarily 
connected with, sacramental act or priestly 
intervention, inasmuch as, by means of a 
somewhat undefined ex grafié influence, the 
whole round of daily duties became invested 
with a sacramental virtue no longer local and 
temporary, but continuous and of universal 
effect within the pale of the Christian Church. 
The division between sacred and secular no 
longer existed. Rather than that there should 
be aught outside religion, religion will be- 
come universal and pervade everything. 

This latter view erred as did the former. 
With the first, daily life duties, unless under 
the awful shadow of sacramental rites, were 
beneath the far of the Divine approval, even 
of Divine tolerance. With the second, every 
nook and corner of daily commonplace being 
perforce made specially sacred, there was no 
room left for the higher life of faith and 
prayer. 

The exaggeration, in the second view, of 
the simplest and most ordinary actions and 
duties toa higher rank—in themselves—than 
that to which they were accustomed or en- 
titled, had also fortunately, as if in some mea- 
sure a corrective, its absurd side,as well as one 
gravely erroneous. Commonplace moralities 
were stared out of countenance, and would 
fin once more have hidden themselves. The 
theory was illogical and contradictory, lead- 
ing to a confusion, rather than a sympathy, 
between the daily life and conversation and 
the “closer walk” of the Spirit with its 
Divine author. It was forgetful of the with- 
drawal of the Saviour Himself from the busy 
‘tteet, even from the quiet path, to the 
Mount to be alone with God. It was a lift- 
ing, Ora trying to lift, daily life actions out 

their proper sphere by finding—with a 
curious perversity of judgment—in the things 

elves that which ought to have been 
ked for solely in the performance of them. 


A strain was thus placed upon many a harme 
less occupation, many an innocent pastime, 
which it was hardly able to bear, until the 
“‘ seriousness” with which they were invested 
in common with every-day actions, was fatal 
to their rational aspect, fatal almost to the 
gravity of the beholder. The most ordinary 
occupation, regarded strictly in the proper 
light as a purely secular duty undertaken and 
faithfully performed from a religious motive, 
suffers nothing in its reasonableness from the 
contact ; but if we eliminate the actor, in our 
view of it, and proceed, even in hyperbole, 
to draw closer the connection between the 
motive and the act, we shall find that the 
former is degraded while the latter is in no 
appreciable way elevated. It is only in the 
percolating medium that the motive and the 
act can be fittingly reconciled. In the more 
unimportant duties the quasi-importance at- 
tached to them destroyed their spontaneity, 
as ifa man should set himself to regulate or 
time the nictation of the eyelid. Too closely 
looked at, the finer, because half-unconscious, 
homely virtues, were apt to be startled away 
altogether. And, as a final result, the estima- 
tion of the new series of beatitudes began so 
low down that there was no sufficient bene- 
diction left for the higher life. 

Finding itself in a difficulty in this direc- 
tion, the tendency of this school has ever 
been to assign to selected instances of un- 
doubted self-denial, and to actions of a heroic 
type, a place (deservedly high, indeed) in the 
hierarchy of virtues much above their due. 
It was compelled, in practice, against its own 
will, to make a selection from the crowd of 
every-day deeds in this way, forgetting that 
by its own choice such distinctions were well- 
nigh obliterated, and that all actions of 
human life, having their religious side, de- 
served a uniform treatment, regardless of 
their possibilities for dramatic display. 

An exaggerated estimate such as this of 
every-day moral actions finds no counten- 
ance in Scripture. In the Old Testament 
the Mosaic law was scrupulously regardful 
of the rights of the humblest. It prescribes 
as part of the Divine rule such acts of 
humanity in every-day life, as ¢.g. the restora- 
tion of the pledged garment at sundown, the 
periodical and merciful release from debt, 
&c., but only as a duty, not as a moral virtue 
to be specially admired; it nowhere crowns 
obedience to these particulars with the highest 
meed of praise, if with any praise at all. 
Slavishly obeyed, or to the exclusion of other 
enjoined duties, the obedience becomes of 





none effect. Nothing could be more unscrip- 
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tural, more unlike the teaching of Christ, than 
to point to such acts of humanity as in any 
measure atoning for defects in other respects, 
or as blinding any to the possible existence 
of such. The military commander covered, 
when wounded, with a private soldier’s cloak, 
acted humanely, indeed, when he was anxious 
that the owner should have his property re- 
stored to him, according to the popular story, 
“that night;” but obedience to an Old 
Testament command in these latter days 
has become a much bepraised and flattered 
act. The fact is that such benevolent, 
even heroic traits, are often to be found in 
the most debased and grovelling dispositions. 
Nothing is easier than to create enthusiasm, 
to greet as the summing up of all commands, 
an isolated act of humanity or charity, for- 
getting how far such a proceeding is fitted to 
derogate from the dignity of the command- 
ment which is exceeding broad. 

The true, the only Scriptural estimate 
may be viewed as made up of a rejec- 
tion of the erroneous part of each of the 
theories we have viewed. The principles of 
Christianity in nowise institute or sanction a 
confusion in the relative values of secular 
and religious acts and thoughts. The prin- 
ciple is, indeed, enjoined of a consecration of 
our entire life to the glory of God, and in 
the greater matter the lesser is necessarily 
included—duties connected with our daily 
wants and necessities, as well as the aim and 
purpose of our highest spiritual endeavour. 
In no sense is anything which concerns our 
life beneath the level of the consecration. 
Is then our satisfying of a purely human de- 
sire or craving one in degree with our 
highest religious exercises? Far fromit. The 
riotous Corinthians whom Paul admonished 
had identified them, but their error was visited 
upon themselves in the judgment which they 
metwith. The consecration of body, soul, and 
spirit does not involve the careless union in 
their offering of all three. Discrimination is 





enjoined. The strange fire, fit enough for 
use in the habitation, might not be offered in 
the censer at the sanctuary service, if the 
offerer would be saved from wrath. 

There always will be emations, aspirations 
of our spiritual nature, even moments of our 
lives, with which no earthly alloy can be fitly 
mixed and which are ineffably sacred be. 
yond all others; quiet paths of meditation, 
where, although our eyes are holden, our 
hearts yet inly burn, we scarce know why, 
until our unseen companion has departed; 
Bethels, on this common ground—consecrate 
for evermore—where the angels ascend and 
descend athwart our stony pillow ; furnace. 
fires even, where another, whose form is like 
the Son of God, walks with us through the 
scorching blaze. Shall all these times and 
seasons lose their hallowed charm in order 
that the common dusty track of daily life may 
be fancifully lifted higher, and made brighter 
by their sacrifice? Forbid it, all that makes 
life here the vestibule of future glory ! 

When the whole life is lifted nearer God, 
the elements of which it is composed do not 
thereby shift their rightful order and become 
involved in chaotic confusion, so that the 
more spiritual part is relegated to the more 
remote place, in order that the more earthly 
may derive a fictitious consecration; but 
each maintains its rightful place and is con- 
cerned with its rightful office, the fulfilment 
of man’s chief end and purpose. 

This is the true estimate of the value, on 
the spiritual side, of any human act, if value 
such there be. How stands it in God’s sight? 
Viewed thus, merely human judgments as to 
relative sacredness are apt to be reversed. 

He may not regard, who is of purer eyes 
than to behold iniquity, deeds done for the 
applause of men, however noble and beaut 
ful they may seem to us, and even if they 
be done under the guise of humility. And 
the commonest, the most unnoticed trait of 
all may be His sincere delight. 





ELECTRICITY IN OUR HOMES. 


By J. MUNRO, C.E. 


FIRST PAPER. 


fa LRCTRICITY has already been uti- 
lised in houses, here and there, for 
ringing electric bells and doing other little 
sérvices ; but the introduction of the electric 
light has opened up a prospect of general use- 


fulness for it in ourhomes. When theelectri¢ 
current is regularly supplied, as gas and watet 
are now, advantage will be taken of the new 
power to perform mechanical work, "0§ 
bells, produce heat, actuate fire 
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clocks, and other apparatus. Besides giving 
us a beautiful and healthy light, electricity 
will, in short, become a servant-of-all-work, 
as able and willing to assist us as any genii of 
the Arabian Nights. 

In a recent article in our pages the means 
of producing and installing the electric light 
were fully described, so that we need not 
revert to the subject in detail here. We 
shall take it for granted that’the electric cur- 
rent is supplied*’to a house for lighting 
p , and. shall only consider’ some 
of the additional’ uses to*which it’ may be 
put. b 


Fig. 1. 


The most important of these will doubtless 
be the driving of small labour-saving devices, 
such as sewing-machines, coffee-grinders, 
punkahs, not to speak of churns, foot-lathes, 
and roasting-jacks. For this purpose an 
electric motor of some kind will be required, 
and there are already several very good ones. 
These motors transform the energy of the 
Current into mechanical rotation, which can 
be communicated to the driving axle of the 
machine to be actuated. They are all forms 
of the magneto-electric generator which sup- 
Plies the current in the first place, and con- 
sist essentially of movable electro-magnets 
and one or more fixed ones. The movable 








electro-magnet is mounted on an axle and is 
free to rotate in the magnetic space between 
the poles of the fixed magnets. The poles 
of this magnetic system are so arranged 
that whenever a current of electricity is 
sent through the coils of wire round the 
movable magnet it begins to rotate, and 
keeps rotating so long as the current is 
supplied. 

All electric motors are made on this plan ; 
but they vary a good deal in points of detail. 
In the Deprez motor the movable electro- 
magnet turns between the poles of two 
permanent steel magnets; in the Trouvé 
motor it turns be- 
tween the poles of 
two electro-magnets 
which are excited by 
the same current 
which passes through 
the movable electro- 
magnet. The same 
may be said of the 
Griscom motor, 
which is a very com- 
pact little instrument 
suitable for a variety 
of work. 

The most novel 
of these motors is, 
however, that of M. 
Paul  Jablochkoff, 
the well-known in- 
ventor of the “ elec- 
tric candle.” This 
apparatus ,is_ illus- 
trated in Fig. 1, 
and consists of a 
copper bobbin a, 
wound with insulated 
wire and fixed in a 
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vertical position on 
a metal base-plate. 
Within the hollow 
of this bobbin is mounted another smaller 
bobbin B made of iron and also wound 
with insulated copper wire. This is the 
movable bobbin of the system, and it is 
mounted on an axle c as shown. Contrary 
to the usual practice, however, it is not 
placed perpendicular to the axle but at a 
slant. The coil with which the bobbin is 
wound terminates in wires w w, which run to 
a “commutator” or current-changer D, where 
they tap the electric current supplied to the 
motor by the metal “brushes” ££, which 
are connected with the electric mains or con- 
ductors bringing the electricity to the house. 
The fixed bobbin A also derives its supply 
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of electricity from this commutator; but 
whereas the current flowing through the 
movable bobbin is always in the 
same direction, the current pass- 
ing through the fixed bobbin is 
reversed in direction by the com- 
mutator at every half-turn made 
by the moving bobbin. By this 
arrangement the movable bobbin 
is kept an electro-magnet with 
constant poles N s, in its iron 
sides, while the fixed bobbin is an 
electro-magnet, or rather a “sole- 
noid,” with poles changing every 
half-turn made by the moving 
bobbin. The effect is that during 
one-half revolution of the moving 
bobbin the near side of the fixed 
coil A is a north pole n’ and 
repels the receding pole n of the 
moving bobbin, while the far side 
of a is asouth pole s’ and repels 
the receding pole s of the moving bobbin. 
During the next half-revolution the near side 
of A is turned into a south pole and the 
far into a north pole, so that we have a 
similar repulsion exercised on the reverse 
side of the moving bobbin. In this way the 
rotation of the bobbin is kept up and a 
continuous motion given to the axle. This 
motion can be communicated to another 
machine by a belt round the pulley p, 
which is fixed to the other end of the 
moving axle. 

Such a motor is capable of doing the 
rougher work of a household ; but for driving 
sewing machines we have the Trouvé motor 
illustrated in Fig. 2. There the movable 
bobbin B is mounted on a vertical axis and 
turns between the opposite poles of a fixed 
electro-magnet, which forms a kind of magnetic 
box or tunnel. This box is built up of two 
electro-magnetic bobbins of iron like that 
shown at a, and two pole-pieces of soft iron 
like that shown at nN. The axle, which is 
kept in motion by the action of the current, 
gears with the driving axle p of the sewing 
machine. 

The current to actuate these motors can 
of course be derived from a voltaic battery 
or an “accumulator,” as well as from the 
conductors leading from a dynamo-electric 
generator. At present both Trouvé and 
Griscom motors are used to work sewing 
machines from batteries consisting of seven 
or eight bichromate of potash cells, and the 
speed of the machine can be regulated by 
raising or lowering the metal plates of the 
cells so as to expose less or more of them to 














the exciting solution and thus develop less 
or more current at will. 





Fig. 2. 


current is derived from electric-lighting 
mains, the speed of the machine can be 
regulated by interposing more or less electric 
“resistance” in the circuit of the bobbins. 
The rotation of the axle once obtained, 
can, of course, be communicated to a great 
variety of implements. At the Paris Elec- 
trical Exhibition of 1881, M. Marcel Deprez 
showed his ingenious little motors driving a 
score of different apparatus, such as fret saws, 
boring tools, fans, and broiderers, Fig. 3 
shows how the Griscom motor M is applied 
to work the tooth-drill of a dentist, by means 














Fig. 3. 


of a “ flexible shaft” s 1, which transmits the 
rotation of the moving bobbin to the terminal 
drill o. The motor is suspended from 4 
hinged wall bracket a B c, by the tackle D E 


When, however, the 
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The electric current may also be employed 
for heating purposes. It will light a lamp or 
poil an egg with very little trouble. Fig. 4, 
for example, represents an electric lamp- 
lighter, of a very simple and handy sort. 
The wires conveying the current are brought 
to the terminals T T, and when the lamp L is 
pushed home against the press-button B, the 
electric circuit is thereby completed, and the 
current flows through the fine spiral of pla- 
tinum wire w, heating it to whiteness, and 


lighting the lamp. On withdrawing the lamp | 
again, the press-button breaks the circuit, | 


and the wire w cools, but the lamp, of 
course, remains lighted. 

By using a larger wire of German silver 
instead of platinum, and bending it into a 
hollow coil surrounding a sheet-iron pan, the 
incandescence of the wire produced by the 
electric current overcoming the internal re- 
sistance to its passage through the metal, can 
bemade to develop asufficient amount of heat 
to boila quantity of water placed in the pan. 
Fig. 5 is a water-boiler of this kind, with part 
of the outer side removed to show the coil 
of incandescent wire w surrounding the inner 
pan, or water vessel. The wire w is care- 
fullyinsulated from the sides of the vessel, and 


each turn is insulated from the rest, either 
by air or plaster of Paris, or other infusible 








substance. tT and T are the terminals to 
which the current is brought, and the current 
for an ordinary 
incandescent 
lamp passed 
through the 
circuit of this 
little boiler in- 
stead of the 
lamp, will boil 
a pint of water 
in ten or fifteen 
minutes. 

The passage 
of the current 
through carbon 
rods is also a source of heat as it is of light ; 
and an electric kettle can be made by pro- 
viding it with a stout copper bottom, and 
causing a pointed carbon rod to abut against 
it. The current is then passed through the 
rod to the metal bottom of the kettle, from 
which it is led away, and in traversing the 
junction between the carbon point and the 
copper it heats the carbon red-hot, and 
makes, as it were, a fire beneath the kettle. 
Gridirons on the same principle have also 
been constructed. 

The intensely high temperature of 
the voltaic arc produced between two 
carbon points, kept a little apart, has 
been employed by Dr. C. W. Siemens 
to fuse the most refractory substances, 
such as cold steel, platinum, and fire- 
clay. Siemens’ “ electric furnace ” is 
illustrated in Fig. 6. Although not a 
household apparatus, at least in its pre- 
sent form, it shows what can be done in 
the way of electric heating. It consists 
of a plumbago crucible c, into which 
are inserted two carbon rods a B, the 
upper of which, a, is suspended from 
a balance beam G, while the lower B 
is let in through the bottom of the 
crucible. The current brought to 
these rods by the wires w w forms.the 
luminous arc by vaulting across the 
air-space between them and vaporising 
the carbon. ‘The temperature of the 
arc so obtained is the hottest known 
on earth, and reaches over 2,000° 
centigrade. Hence if cast steel or 
other refractory substance is put into 
the crucible, it is rapidly melted. 
Inasmuch, however, as the upper 
carbon wastes away, and the air-gap, 
or arc, becomes wider, the current 

falls off, and the temperature would be 
lowered, were it not for the correcting 
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device shown on the right of the figure. This 
consists of a hollow bobbin of wire or sole- 











noid D, in which a core of soft iron E is sus- 
pended from the other end of the balnece | 


beam G. Part of the current is “shunted” 
through the solenoid by wires zw w, and when 
the arc becomes too wide and resisting, more 
current seeks the bye-path through the sole- 
noid, and the result is that the iron core zg js 
sucked up by magnetic attraction into the 
solenoid, and then the balance beam is tilted, 
and the carbon a dipped farther down into the 
crucible, re-establishing the old width of the 
arc, and preserving the high temperature within 
the crucible. ‘To make the action of the regu- 
lator easy, the core E is partly plunged in a 
well F of viscous liquid, such as glycerine, 

With such a furnace Dr. Siemens melted 
eight pounds of cold platinum in fifteen 
minutes, and nearly the same quantity of 
broken files were fused in a like time. The 
current was derived from an ordinary Siemens 
machine, such as is used for feeding electric 
lamps. 

In another paper we shall give some further 
details of the employment of Electricity in 
our Homes. 





PEARLA: 
Or, the Gorld after an Esland. 
By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, AUTHOR oF “Kitty,” “A WINTER WITH THE SWALLOWS,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XI.—THE SUITORS. 


I T happened that, immediately after the din- 

ner party, Garland was summoned away 
on business, the nature of which he did not 
disclose to his children, and remained absent 
for several weeks. Pearla and her son were 
therefore left more completely to themselves 
than they had as yet been. To Geoff it 
was a superlatively happy time, and no won- 
der ; he had plenty of money at command, 
material gratification in abundance, and little 
to be called a check upon his own inclinations. 
The lad was, indeed, going through an 
ordeal from which the finest, strongest natures 
could hardly escape unharmed. He still 
worked daily under a tutor, it is true, but there 
are tutors and tutors, and Geoff’s present in- 
structor too readily condoned shortcomings 
and offences in the son of a rich, beautiful, 
and amiable lady, who must, he reasoned, 
wish him to be happy above everything. 

One day as Pearla sat alone thinking of her 
boy, wondering how she could make him 
grow up good, and strong, and wise, like 
Durham and Garland, the curate’s card was 
brought in, with a request that he might see 
her on business. 

“ By all means, show Mr. Ashleigh in,” was 








Pearla’s prompt reply. 


The curate’s visits, in consequence of the 
rector’s advanced age, were too frequent to 
call for comment; and Pearla encouraged 
him to come to the house oftener, perhaps, 
than was prudent. She liked him for his 
unpretending goodness, his fellow-feeling for 
the poor, his resignation. To his appeals for 
aid she ever gave ready response. 

Hardly had her visitor seated himself than 
he began in a rather dejected voice. 

“Your son, Lady Auriol—will you permit 
me to have a little confidential talk about 
Geoff ?” 5 

“Oh,” Pearla cried with inexpressible dis- 
may in look and voice, “I hope you bring 
me no evil report of my boy!” 

“Of the young, madam, we must expect 
evil rather than good report,” said the curate 
sadly. ‘Your son may be even less predis- 
posed to the infection of wrong-doing than 
other lads, but he is unhappily much more 
beset by temptation K o-- 

“T feel—I know that I cannot guide him 
as I ought to do,” Pearla said, greatly dis- 
tressed. “Oh! why did Mr. Durham leave us? 

“Mr. Durham’s authority being withdrawn, 
the boy naturally takes undue advantage of 
his newly acquired liberty. Permit me to 
say, Lady Auriol, that you give him too much. 
In your over-anxiety for the satisfaction of 








“‘ Say not so, dear lady,” said the clergyman encouragingly. 
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the body you do not take sufficient thought 
for the soul.” And the curate spoke so 
solemnly, so sorrowfully—that Pearla felt 
awed. 

“ He is over-indulged,” she replied bitterly, 
almost despairingly self-reproachful. “He 
will grow idle, effeminate, dissolute. Oh, 
may God forgive me!” And tears streamed 
down her cheeks as she added, “ Mr. Ashleigh, 
what have you to tell me about my boy? 
Whatever it may be, the blame is mine.” 

“Say not so, dear lady,” said the clergy- 
man, now speaking soothingly, encouragingly. 
“You have but acted as any other fond 
mother would do, similarly placed ; and the 
mischief is not past cure. Geoff is a mere 
child as yet, and, in spite of juvenile pecca- 
dilloes, may grow into the Christian gentle- 
man. I pray constantly for him.” 

“T am sure you do,” Pearla said very 
gratefully. ‘“ But conceal nothing. I am 
bound to know all. I am his mother!” 

“Tt grieves me to pain you,” Mr. Ashleigh 
went on; “but there are duties not to be 
shirked, however arduous. I must then in- 


form you that upon the last occasion when 
you supposed your son to be taking tea and 
innocent recreation at my house he absented 
himself—of this I have substantial proof— 


for the company of less reputable associates.” 

Pearla listened with a pale face and a 
growing wonderment of sorrow in her sweet 
eyes. Was this the measureless, matchless 
filial love of which she had dreamed in her 
island home—this the chrysolite without a 
flaw, the unpurchasable treasure she had by 
anticipation hugged to her heart, saying with 
a mother’s proud passion, “ Mine, all and 
solely mine !” 

_She looked at the interlocutor imploringly, 
silently urging him to say what else he had 
to say, and begone—to leave her to her 
shame, her tears, her sorrows. 

But the best friends can often ill measure 
each other’s words; how then should the 
merest acquaintances and ordinary fre- 
quenters together? The curate had still 
much more to discourse of, and was wanting 
in that fine, rare tact which tells one human 
being when another would fain be rid of his 
Company, or, in other words, alone. 

“ Remember,” he went on, feeling a natural 
desire to improve the occasion and venture 
on an allusion to his own interest in Geoff 
as Pearla’s son, “such offences as these are 
but too common in lads of Geoffrey’s age. 

estriction even within just limits is irksome 
to them, and the society of those they most 
love and respect is neglected for those com- 








panions who by virtue of their very inferiority 
can be lorded over. I perfectly understand 
that Geoff should prefer amusing himself 
with young roughs of the town to a hum- 
drum téte-a-téte with myself.” 

“But something must be done,” Pearla 
cried, rousing herself. ‘ Geoff shall not be 
left to himself a day longer than I can help. 
I will write at once to Mr. Durham, and en- 
treat him to return,” 

Mr. Ashleigh was silent for a moment, his 
face saying that such a step would be hardly 
necessary. 

“Mr. Durham is my son’s trustee, and was 
his father’s most valued friend and adviser,” 
Pearla added explanatorily. “If I can only 
induce him to come back to us, for a time, 
all would yet be well.” 

** And if not, madam,” said the clergyman 
timidly, pensively, but nevertheless with a 
certain dignified sincerity that went to Pearla’s 
heart ; “if not, there are others equally, I may 
still say, more, devoted to your son’s interest 
and your own, who would esteem it the 
proudest privilege of their lives to be taken 
into your confidence—their greatest earthly 
happiness to become your best friend—pro- 
tector—husband.” 

“Tam more than grateful,” Pearla cried, 
rising from her seat, thrilling at the sound 
of the front-door being opened and shut. 
It must be Geoff, she thought, all her 
senses abnormally alert, all her nerves highly 
strung. Oh, to be alone with him—to get 
the next quarter of an hour over! “ Pray 
believe how beholden I am to you for such 
kind interest in us both. But I live for my 
boy only,” she said, and he felt that it was 
the mother, not the woman, who spoke thus 
with tears on her pale cheeks and anguish 
in her voice. He went away, meekly and 
sadly, wondering what manner of men 
were those who obtained the affections of 
such women as Pearla, yet with that mixture 
of pride and resignation that even lent dig- 
nity and pathos to his uncomely looks and 
shabby appearance. He was habituated to 
disillusions and disappointments—here was 
but one more added to the sum. 

Pearla sank into a chair, thinking of him 
no longer, Geoff filling her heart, her inner 
vision, her expectancy. Buta second time she 
was doomed to feverish delay, A card was 
now handed in bearing the colonel’s name, 
with the pencilled request of a few minutes’ 
interview. 

“ Certainly,” was the careless answer, 
Pearla’s thoughts being entirely centred upon 
Geoff and Geoff's future. 
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“Your son, my dear lady,” were the 
colonel’s first words. “It is of your son I 
wish to speak to you.” 

“IT shall be glad indeed to talk to you 
about my Geoffrey,” was Pearla’s sad answer, 
the colonel perusing her approvingly. There 
was, indeed, a winsomeness, a _ witchery 
about her that struck even unsensitive eyes. 
He gazed, he cleared his throat, he began. 

‘You must have observed my keen interest 
in that lad of yours, madam, from the first ; a 
lad of parts, a fine lad, a good lad I am sure.” | 

“‘T hope so,” Pearla replied meekly. 

“You may be quite sure of it—quite sure 
of it, Lady Auriol,” replied her visitor in his 
blunt, decided manner. ‘“ But——” Here} 
he stopped short; that look, and that omi- | 
nous “ but,” causing Pearla a thrill of appre- 
hension. All other thoughts, and vague fears, 
and promptings of her heart vanished now. | 
She could think only of her boy, and looked 
eagerly towards the colonel, eyes, lips asking | 
an explanation without words. 

“‘ But,” continued the interlocutor, ‘‘ Geof- 
frey has entered upon the dangerous period | 
of life dividing the boy from the man: every | 
step of the way is fraught with temptation | 
which the most watchful mother cannot 
avert.” 

“‘T know that, alas, too well!” Pearla said, | 
happy to talk of her darling to a man of | 
the colonel’s experience and high character, 
but dreading now every moment lest he should 
develop an equally strong interest in herself. | 

“ Of course, when he has reached man’s | 
estate the reins must be loosened a little. A | 
young man must, for good or for evil, be left | 
somewhat to his own devices; but with a 
boy of sixteen it is different. Your rule is sadly 
lax, my dear madam. Excuse me for saying 
so—sadly lax!” 

Pearla’s cheeks reddened like a child’s 
under reproof. 

“T feel that I ought to have insisted upon 
sending my son to a public school,” she said 
very meekly. ‘“ But he naturally wanted to 
stay with me. I as naturally wanted to keep 
him. Iyielded against my better judgment.” 

“A maternal indiscretion, my dear lady, 
which does you honour. Still I must warn 
you against giving way to your feelings in 
matters so vital to your boy’s welfare as his 
education. Pray excuse my freedom. I feel 
the deepest interest in—you—your son—you 
both.” Here the colonel reddened as guiltily 
as Pearla had done a minute or two before. 
“ And I feel bound to tell you that—” here 
Pearla bent her head over her embroidery- 
frame in the greatest trepidation — “ that 

















Master Geoffrey has taken to smoking in 
secret.” 

The needlework fell from Pearla’s hands; 
and now shame, not shyness, was dyeing her 
cheeks rosy-red. 

“Oh!” she cried in a troubled voice, 
“ must I really believe this ?” 

“ My dear madam,” said the colonel, bent 
upon consoling Pearla first, and unbosoming 
himself afterwards, “‘remember this is a boyish 


| offence— a mere childish vagary ; but it shows 


that extreme caution and watchfulness are 
necessary ; in fact, if not necessary now, when 
—when, indeed, in a boy’s career? Do not 
needlessly distress yourself. The best young- 
sterin the world has secrets from his mother.” 
“‘T have had him perpetually with me. I 
have made him my friend, my companion, on 
purpose that there should be no conceal- 
ment,” Pearla added, greatly distressed. “I 
thought my Geoff’s heart was still as guile- 
less as when I held him a baby on my knees.” 
** So it may be,” the colonel replied, kindly 
and confidentially. “A surreptitious cigar 
cannot be construed into undutifulness or 
want of proper affection. But it must open 
your eyes to the temptations that beset your 
son. He needs supervision—fatherly care.” 
“ If only Mr. Durham had stayed,” Pearla 
cried involuntarily. Alike in small troubles as 
in great, she always thought wistfully of him. 
“Mr. Durham, madam,” replied her visitor 
curtly, “ Mr. Durham is all very well, but a 
paid bear-leader, a professional guardian, is 
not what Geoffrey wants. Mr. Durham, for- 
sooth,” and the rest of the sentence was ut- 
tered almost with scorn, “ was not in my mind 
then, but a very different person, madam— 
one whose social position would inspire your 
son with respect, whose very profession sug- 
gests authority.” He drew himself up to his 
full height, and added in a quick, military 
voice, “ Lady Auriol, confess that you do 
not misunderstand me. You must own your 
sex is never imposed upon in such cases. 
You can but see that my interest in your 
son’s welfare arises from a deeper interest still 
in your own.” ' 
Pearla had been looking at the timepiece 
during this little speech, wondering if to-day 
were one of Geoff’s short school-days, longing 
to have his arms thrown roughly round her 
neck, his tear-wet cheek pressed to hers with 
a thousand promises of amendment. But 
the colonel must be answered. c 
“Do not be precipitate. What I say 
said for once and for all,” he continued i 
the same brief, sententious manner. “ Think 
over it at your leisure.” ’ 
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“You do me great honour,” Pearla began. 
“Your regard, your interest in my boy will 
always be most valuable to me. But I live 
for him ; I have no thought except for him.” 

“A very natural and proper sentiment ; 
nevertheless, remember you are young, Lady 
Auriol. You will think differently some day ; 
most likely ere long. You will in time even 
see that it is to your son’s interest to think 
differently. Young madcaps of his age need 
a firm hand, a stronger rule than yours. You 
want already advice, protection, worldly ex- 
perience.” 

Just then Pearla heard the door-bell ring 
rather noisily, and her heart beat quickly. 
It must be Geoff! In a moment he would 
burst in upon them. She rose and held out 
her hand, signifying that the interview had 
come to an end. 

“T am very glad to have you for a friend. 
That is all Ican say,” she said, and with such 
winningness, such an entreaty for reconcilia- 
tion, that a rougher heart than the soldier’s 
must have been touched. 

“And right gladly will I be your friend,” 
was the hearty reply. Then feeling, perhaps, 
inwardly relieved at the turn affairs had taken, 
Pearla’s second suitor made his adieu friend- 
lily. He was conscious moreover of a twinge 
of conscience—an inner glow of remorse at 
having dreamed of asking so fair and sweet a 
woman to marry him simply from interested 
motives. It was not, indeed, Pearla’s self 
he had demanded, but the advantages of 
her wealth and position for his motherless 
daughter. Thenceforward, instead of bearing 
malice, he would become Pearla’s most 
devoted knight, thus making amends. 

But instead of Geoff, another visitor was 
announced, The Admiral desired an inter- 
view. 

This was too much. 

“T will see him to-morrow,” Pearla said 
desperately, a vision flashing before her mind’s 
eye of possibly the same kind of scene, a 
third time, repeated. “ Any time to-morrow. 
For the rest of the day I receive no visitors.” 

Then she shut herself up in her room, 
awaiting her boy with such flutterings of the 
heart as only he could inspire. 


CHAPTER XII.—FORESHADOWINGS. 


Wuo cannot sympathize with the breath- 
lessly expectant Pearla as she hearkened for 
the footsteps of her prodigal? Pearla waited 
and listened, her heart beating quicker at 
the sound of voice and footfall, her mind 
intent on the coming interview, framing 
alternate appeal and reproach, picturing 


solace to come after weeping, a blissful close 
to sorrowful day. She had only this boy 
to love, and he was the dream-child of so 
many longing, unloved years. Who can 
wonder at her deep concern ? 

And suddenly he came. The hall door 
was opened and shut with an unmistakable 
schoolboy’s clang, there was a heavy hop, 
skip, and a jump on the tesselated floor of 
the entrance hall, a loud, joyous “ Mamma, 
mamma, where are you?” and in he burst, 
flinging his arms around her neck with a 
rough embrace, pressing his cheeks, soft 
and round as a year-old bantling’s, to her 
own. 

“ But what is the matter, mamma—why 
do you look so grave?” asked the boy, look- 
ing smilingly into her face. “ Has anything 
happened ?” 

“Oh, Geoff!” Pearla said, holding him 
closer and closer to her. The more his 
fault, the more need he had of her love. 
“Oh, my darling, why did you not tell me?” 

Geoff broke from her with the same air of 
happy innocence. 

“Why,” Pearla went on, “did you not 
tell me that, instead of taking tea with Mr. 
Ashleigh, you had been amusing yourself 
with low boys of the town ?” 

Again Geoff excused himself with his 
light-hearted laugh and steady, unabashed 
gaze. There was a touch of impatience in 
his voice, and that was all. 

“ Mamma dear, I should have told you— 
of course—had you asked me. But, if you 
remember, you had gone to bed with a head- 
ache that evening, and I forgot all about it 
next day. It is a little dull at Mr. Ashleigh’s 
now, you know, I have seen all his old 
volumes of Punch so many times, and the 
militia was to march in procession through 
the town with a rifle corps band. I followed 
with Sammie and Tommie, our old boat- 
man’s lads, instead of going to tea to Mr. 
Ashleigh’s. That is all.” 

“ And what kind of lads are they ?” 

“Very nice, mamma. But who has been 
sneaking to you? Do tell me.” 

“ Things come out without sneaking,” 


Pearla replied, watching him in silence, a | 


great load being gradually lifted from her 
mind by his unwavering candour. She must 
believe that there had been no intentional 
deceit, no conscious, or at least premeditated 
wrong-doing. Whilst she watched him, now 
playing at cup and ball as carelessly as if the 
whole matter were already forgotten, she joy- 
fully welcomed a returning sense of trust 





and security. Still, there was room for 
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future misgivings, indeed, if not of reproof, 
of warning. 

“ Geoff,” she said, putting her arms round 
him as they sat on the sofa side by side, the 
pair presenting the strangest contrast to a 
painter, her face kindled with holiest passion, 
his engrossed in the trifling pastime of the 
moment, “ Geoff, I cannot be quite happy 
about you, unless you tell me everything. 
You should not have the smallest secret from 
your mother.” 

“Nor have I, mamma,” answered the lad, 
still a little impatient ; “nor do I mean to 
have—till I am a man.” . 

Pearla said no more then; she pondered ; 
like all mothers, she knew that there was an 
impressionable moment, a vulnerable spot, a 
sympathetic’ vein in the playfullest natures, 
and she determined to seize her opportunity. 
The evening ended happily. The mighty 
magician, Walter Scott, swayed here, as in 
every other English household, and no sooner 
was tea over than Pearla brought out “The 
Bride of Lammermoor.” Geoff, seated in an 
easy-chair, his long limbs stretched out, his 
hands in his pockets, his brown curls over his 
intent brow, looked the very personification 
of youthful literary enjoyment as he listened 
to perhaps the most wonderful love-story 
ever penned. What mother, indeed, has 
not secretly blessed this good and gentle 
minister of delight to her children; what 
beads. have not been counted to this saint 
over sick-beds; what worn-out minds have 
not owed their soothing and solace to this 
infallible physician! May his glorified spirit, 
from its unearthly abiding-place, know of the 
perpetual pleasure and profit he has left 
behind ! 

The supper-tray brought in, the book was 
put away, and soon Geoff, having said good- 
night, went upstairs to bed, taking three steps 
at a time. 

Very gently, night-lamp in hand, Pearla stole 
up a little later to his room, pausing a moment 
ere she unclosed the door. All was already so 
still that she thought her boy must be at his 
prayers, and momentarily prayed with him, 
her whole being breathed out in one or two 
passionate words such as only mothers use. 
Then she said Amen, and hearkened again, 
this time to be startled, nay, scared, by a 
loud scuffle in the room, as if Geoff were 
struggling with a burglar. Of course her 
hand quick as lightning unlatched the door 
now, her brief panic being dispelled by 
the spectacle of Master Geoff’s long legs 
vanishing under the bed-clothes and a low 
chuckling laugh. He had only been having 





a passage of arms with a tame mouse, which 
always crept out for a few crumbs and a 
gamble at this hour. 

“Were you frightened, mamma?” asked 
Geoff in high glee. “Did you really think 
it was a thief? But do come and talk to 
me. Iam not at all sleepy yet.” 

Pearla put down her lamp and sat down by 
the bedside, caressing him as she was wont 
to do whenever she paid these nightly visits, 

“ Do you love me, my son ?” she asked so 
gravely that Geoff could not resist a smile, 
and a half-roguish, half-inquisitorial gaze 
into the sweet eyes that seemed melting with 
tenderness as he answered— 

“Love you? I just do.” 

Pearla was silent for a moment, whilst her 
right hand played with his curls; her left lay 
between his large rough fingers. Then she 
said in the same serious, penetrating voice, and 
with the same unspeakably adoring look— 

“Then, if you love me thus, you must 
understand, my boy, why the least little 
thing you do amiss should pain me more 
than anything else in the world, why I was 
so uneasy about what I heard to-day. I want 
you to grow up good and strong and wise.” 

“ Like papa!” blurted forth the boy, still 
without the slightest trace of sentiment, 
without in the least being able to measure 
her depth of feeling. 

“T will tell you more about your father 
some day,” she went on; “and when you 
understand exactly what his life was, and 
how it appeared even to himself, you will not 
wonder at my concern about what appear 
trifles to you. Geoff, it was your father’s 
gravest anxiety lest you should fall into bad 
habits and bad company in your youth. 
Shall I tell you why? Because he knew 
the evil of it, because he would have given 
worlds on his dying bed, had he hearkened 
to good counsels when a boy.” : 

“But papa was just what you would wish 
me to be, was he not, mamma?” Geoff 
asked, not yet getting sleepy, only wishing 
that his mother would entertain him with 
stories of adventure in her island, instead of 
moral discourse. 

She kept silence for a minute or two, long- 
ing, yet not daring, to make the closest 
friend of her boy, to have him for once and 
for all her confidant, her consoler, her sup- 
port. Then she answered very sadly and 
slowly, hoping that her words would drop 
into his inmost soul, and there take root and 
grow— 

““My Geoff, your father, as all fathers 
should, had higher ambitions for you than that. 
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He knew his own shortcomings but too well. 
He wanted you to avoid his own errors, to 
take heed how he went astray, to be on your 
guard against the temptations into which, to 
his shame and sorrow, he fell. He saw his 
own faults in their proper light, as all of us 
do when we grow older, and bis fondest wish 
was that you should become a better man 
than himself.” 

“ But, mamma,” broke in Geoff with that 
imperturbable light-heartedness there seemed 
no touching, “ whatever papa may have 
wished, you will be quite satisfied to have 
me grow up like him, will you not ?” 

Again Pearla’s face clouded over as with 
some grievous reminder, some spell-working 
memory fraught with deepest pain. She let 
him prattle on about the fine things, all of a 
mundane pattern, he should do when grown 
to man’s estate, till the unmistakable droop- 
ing of the eyelids indicated drowsiness. In 
spite of his animated talk, the boy was feel- 
ing the encroachment of sleep. Then she 
rose, and for a moment, rousing him with 
the action and the words, whispered, as she 
folded him closer than ever to her heart— 

“Only love me, my precious boy; love 
me as I love you, as I love you.” 

“With five per cent. interest,” murmured 
the semi-somnolent Geoff—kittenish to the 
close of his happy day. “With ten per 
cent. interest!” he cried out with a last 
attempt at wakefulness. Then his head 
dropped on the pillow, and in a minute or 
two he was sleeping so soundly that a cannon- 
ball fired under the window would hardly 
have aroused him. 


CHAPTER XIII.—MISGIVING ON MISGIVING. 


It was a brilliant winter day on the morrow 
as Pearla drove along the parade, not paying 
heed to the bustle and glitter around her ; 
having, indeed, her inner vision fixed on far 


other objects. Life to this mother, no more 
foolishly fond than the rest, meant her boy’s 
happiness, her boy’s goodness, grace, manli- 
hess ; and of these she was always thinking. 
The sparkling, sea; the clear, cold sky; the 
shining, marble-white terraces, stretching for 
miles between brown hills and browner shores, 
pleased her but vaguely, unconsciously. The 
life of her life—is it not so with us all ?—was 
that other life she would fain have joyous 
and pure; and whatever it might become it 
Must be closely, irrevocably hers. Geoff's 
careless, boyish affection seemed payment 
fnough for any devotion. All at once Pearla 
eard the strangest commotion in the dis- 
lance—a noise of crowds tramping, bands 





playing, boys shouting, drums beating. The 
coachman, knowing well enough what the 
sound indicated, drew his horses a little aside, 
not so far, however, from the main street but 
that he could see everything. 

“The lifeboat, my lady,” said the footman, 
springing to the carriage-window as soon as 
the horses’ heads were turned. “It has been 
repainted and done up, and is being carried 
through the town in procession.” 

That interested Pearla. She leaned for- 
ward eagerly, in order to see as much as pos- 
sible of the spectacle, which lent sudden 
animation to the hitherto listless crowds. 
Ladies waved their handkerchiefs, men held 
high their hats cheering vociferously. Every 
one glowed with momentary enthusiasm as 
the gallant craft and its magnificent crew 
approached, their improvised car of triumph 
drawn by eight horses, Union Jacks waving 
from each side, their coming the signal for 
thunders of applause and loud music. 

As we have said, the sight gratified Pearla 
uncommonly. It savoured of novelty, it in- 
spired a generous sentiment, and kindled a 
sympathetic feeling in the mixed crowd. She 
gazed, therefore, with a smile on her lips 
and a flush on her cheeks, waving her hand- 
kerchief like the rest, wishing that decorum 
permitted her to lift her voice also in honour 
of these noble saviours of human lives. 

But on a sudden her expression changed 
from ardour and delight to sheer consterna- 
tion. There, with sailor-lads and others, 
perched on a waggon that followed the life- 
boat ; there, shouting to the top of his voice, 
a handkerchief in one hand, was her firstborn 
and only darling, the apple of her eye, the 
sole inheritor of the Auriol name and 
fortunes ! 

Geoff had not, of course, the remotest idea 
that his mother was watching him, and, 
perhaps, the fact would not have disconcerted 
him much. He would most likely have 
smiled and nodded to her in happy uncon- 
cern on the impulse of the moment, blushing 
and feeling ashamed of himself an instant 
after. 

But there was no time for more than 
Pearla’s swift recognition. The homely yet 
heart-stirring pageant vanished as quickly as 
it had come, and with it that terrible, yet 
ludicrous, vision of Master Geoffrey, his limbs 
ecstatically stretched out, his childishly- 
rounded features begrimed with dust, his 
appearance and attitude suggestive of any- 
thing but sobriety and decorum, 

Pearla’s heart sank within her as she con- 
tinued her drive. She sickened with appre- 
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hension at the visions that flitted before her 
mind’s eye, each more appalling than the 
last. What would become of her if in deed 
and verity Geoff took to evil courses? It 
must break her heart, and, as always happens 
in such cases, one conviction, one proof of 
guilt, like a stray hornet, but led the way to 
a nestful. 

That evening nothing was said to the un- 
conscious Geoff, who came home to tea with 
the most babyishly innocent air. Pearla waited 
to see if any allusion would be made to his es- 
capade in the waggon, but, as Geoff’s lips 
remained sealed on the subject, she deter- 
mined to wait. Truth must be told, she 
dreaded a lie. The lad noticed her pale looks, 
and asked if she were ill, to which query 
Pearla replied, no, she was not ill, only 
tired, allowing him to caress and fondle her 
as usual, saying to herself, forcing herself 
into the belief, “‘He is guileless at bottom; 
he knows not what he is doing.” 

“‘Mamma,” asked the boy as he hung 
about her over his lingering good-night, 
“mamma, all the money you gave me is 
gone. May I have some more ?” 

Pearla looked at him in the utmost amaze- 
ment. 

“My dearest boy,” she replied with that 
sweet serenity of tone which had awed him 
and kept him in check once or twice before, 
‘*remember what Mr. Durham said.” 

** And what was that?” asked Geoff, open- 
ing his large blue eyes, no little astonished, 
too, at her unexpected manner. 

“ That till you can earn money you ought 
to take conscientious account of every penny 
you spend, looking upon it as so much 
borrowed out of your future capital.” 

“Oh, mamma!” laughed the boy indiffe- 
rently. “What need have I to earn money 
when papa was so rich ?” 

“Your father would not have been rich had 
he not worked hard in the early part of his 
life,” Pearla replied, still practical and, to 
Geoff’s thinking, a little cold, nay, unkind. 
He stood before her, shifting from right foot 
to left, and left to right again, evidently 
awaiting a more favourable answer. At last, 
as Pearla gave no sign, he said, keeping his 
mind to the immediate question involved, 
“You will give me some money, will you 
not, mamma dear ?” 

“Well,” Pearla answered, determined to 
suspend her judgment for the present, and 
not to let him see what was passing in her 
mind, ‘‘ will you give me an exact account of 
how you spent the last.” 

“Not quite an exact account; but I will 





give you one of some sort,” replied the boy 
gaily. “I have not entered the pennies, of 
course,” and thereupon he caracoled off to 
bed, his mother’s more cheerful answer having 
quite restored his spirits. 

Neither the promised document nor the 
money was forthcoming next morning, how- 
ever, and Geoff went off to his tutor’s with 
almost a sullen look on his usually buoyant 
face, which Pearla pretended not to see, 
Without saying a word to any living soul, for 
the thought of setting spies on her boy was 
unendurable to her, she now kept the strictest 
watch over him, noting his ingoings and out- 
goings with a jealous eye, prying with par- 
donable inquisition among his belongings, 
sighing, sickening, desolately praying, we 
may be sure, over the least little indication 
of moral depravity or down-hill tastes. 

And signs were there: in one pocket a 
tattered number or two of the literature 
hawked among street-boys, in another a 
bundle of cigars, little things in themselves, 
yet evidence of worse to come. Nor could 
Pearla misread the looks of her household, 
Fairfax, the old man-servant, especially, who 
had taken quite a fatherly interest in the boy. 

More than once he began— 

“IT have come to speak about Master 
Geoffrey,” those words being the prelude to 
painful disclosures. ‘‘ Tale-bearing is little 
to my taste,” he said at last, driven into the 
plainest of speech. ‘‘ But Master Geoffrey 
wants a rein, ma’am—a man’s yea and nay 
to stay him in his thoughtless ways. He's 
past the leadership of womankind. Excuse 
me, my lady——” 

“T am very grateful to you,” Pearla said, 
pressing the old man’s hand. “ Yes, I see 
it, I feel it. I have no hold on my son's 
conscience. He follows his own devices 
without thinking of his mother. But you 
have nothing fresh to tell me?” she asked, 
glancing at him with a look of anguish. 

The old man shook his head, “I have 
seen lads without Master Geoff’s good heart 
ruined ere now from sheer good luck. What 
I fear is, that good luck will ruin him, my 
lady. He has too much money to spend, 
and of course he spends it amiss.” 

“ How amiss ?” asked Pearla. 

“ All money that does no good is spent 
amiss,” answered Fairfax sententiously. “And 
those who begin in squandering end in sin.” 

“Oh, Fairfax, if Mr. Durham were but 
here!” 

“Mr. Durham, madam? Mr. Durham 
came back a few days ago. I saw him to 
day.” 





——. 
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ALL IN A GARDEN FAIR. 


By WALTER BESANT, AuvutnHor or ‘‘ Att SoRTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN,” 
“THe CHAPLAIN OF THE FLEET,” ETC. 


PART II.—THE WORK OF THE MAN. 


CHAP. XVI.—THE EMANCIPATION OF HECTOR. 


helping, out of the short span of earthly 
ife. Why, it covers the whole of an under- 
graduate’s career; it converts the newly- 
entered maiden of Newnham, the fresh-girl, 
into a high wrangler, at mention of whose 
name the Senior Moderator raises his cap, 
and the undergraduates in the gallery shout. 
In three years Jack may become famous, and 
Jill may go through all the soft emotions 
which belong to love and courtship and a 
trousseau and a wedding-ring, and from a girl 
become a matron and a mother. There is 
not the quietest village in the most secluded 
part of England which does not see changes 
in three years. Even the last century, which 
seems to us so steadfast and so unchanging, 
had its freaks and frolics, and could not be 
trusted for three years together. 

As for the village, things were at first 
dreadful for flatness. All the lads gone 
away—Will to Shanghai, Allen to London, 
Olinthus to the glory of Chambers. The 
weariness which fell upon Claire could be 
felt; it was like Egyptian darkness or a Lon- 
don fog, a weariness which could not be 
shaken off. In the morning the girl looked 
at her father with eyes which confessed the 
tedium of the day; in the evening they 
looked at each other with a kind of wonder 
that it had been got through. 

“Is it possible,” asked Claire, “that Will 
should have gone to China and Allen to 
London ?” 

“All the young men of this country go to 
China or to London,” said Hector, with the 
aur of one who has made a new epigram, 
and thinks it ought to be remembered. 

“And the girls all wait at home, I sup- 
pose?” said Claire with a sigh. 

“The statue of Patience, my daughter,” 
replied her father, “has her lips closed, her 
yes fixed, her head a little on one side, and 
one forefinger raised. She does not talk, she 
0¢s not grumble ; she waits.” 

‘And we, too, wait, do we not?” said 

hire, “We wait for the boys to succeed.” 

We wait for more,” replied the man of 
evolutions, “than the success of a boy ; we 


Wait, my child, for the Leader of the People.” 
—20 


E Nernesers years is a pretty fair slice, a large 
life 





Nothing could persuade Claire that Allen 
was ever going to be a Leader of the People, 
but yet she waited for great things. Allen 
was to become a great poet; Will, whatever 
he could in the way of greatness. Somehow, 
the two boys, she was perfectly certain, would 
achieve distinction. 

If you come to consider, it is really a very 
bold thing to pat a boy on the back and bid 
him to go out into the world and achieve 
greatness; it is so bold as to seem in the 
eyes of a native village presumptuous. Shall 
little Billy become Billy the Great? Ridicu- 
lous! Why, what is his father? Who was 
his mother? Did not his grandfather keep 
a draper’s shop? Billy presume to enter- 
tain ambition? As for the lad, aspiring Billy, 
whether he succeed or whether he fail, it is a 
magnificent thing to have even attempted, 
and nothing better could have happened for 
the boy. As for the nation, everybody must 
admit that it is a highly important thing for 
the nation to get great men, wherever they 
come from. At the present juncture, for in- 
stance, when most greatnesses seem courtesy 
titles, or Brummagem assumptions, we really 
do want two or three great men badly. 

Could we not have a School for Great 
Men, just as they used to have a School of 
Prophets? They would teach on a large 
scale exactly what Hector taught the two 
boys on a small, but with the addition of 
eloquence. They would be taught to speak ; 
they would be taught to study mankind at 
first hand and not by reports; they would be 
taught to write, to reason, to investigate ; 
above all, they would be taught that remark- 
able history, the history of Progress ; and in 
this way they would learn what mankind 
have got and what they want. Think of the 
interest with which we should regard the 
appearance of each newly-finished pupil ! 
With what expectations should we gaze upon 
him as he stepped majestically from the Por- 
tals of the College, great enough for any- 
thing! Of course he would begin by being 
presented at Court, and wherever he appeared 
the people would crowd to look upon him 
and to hooray. In fact, he would occupy 
exactly the place of a young king, but with 
more power than ever young king possessed. 
Of course, too, he would begin by being 
created Duke: that is the least you can do 
for a great man; but if he should happen 
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not to fulfil his promise, he would be gra- 
dually lowered in rank until he reached plain 
Mister, after which he would be invited to 
take a seat on the back benches and be quiet 
for the future. 

Let us found such a School. 

They waited, this pair, for events which 
certainly could not occur for some time: yet 
greatness may be foreshadowed. “ Allen 
may not,” said Claire, “step into the first 
rank all at once.” 

“Before the baton,” said her father, 
*€ comes the tambour.” 

“And Will?” Claire asked. 
Will to do?” 

“ He will become rich,” said her father. 
“ He will become, like so many of his unfor- 
tunate countrymen, enormously rich.” 

Daily work, especially school work, keeps 
the thoughts from dwelling too much on 
hopes and aspirations. They are not wise 
because they lead one to expect too much, 
and to cause disappointment when one ought 
to rejoice. For instance, it is not every one 
who can be a Fielding, but it is possible for 
many to rival lesser artists in the same walk. 
And then—in nine months after the boys went 
away —an event happened —a stupendous 
event. Not the kind of event which they 
It was not con- 
nected with the boys. It was so great an 
event that it transformed Hector in the eyes 
of the residents from a little French school- 
master of no account whatever into a person 
whose opinions were valuable. More than 
that, Claire herself, hitherto of no more 
account than her father, and less in the eyes 
of some, because she was pretty, and there- 
fore dangerous, became a young lady of 
great importance. Those who before this 
event downcried her beauty and whispered 
spiteful things, especially Olinthus’s sisters, 
now became her most enthusiastic admirers. 
You think, perhaps, that Hector Philipon re- 
wrote and published his long-lost poems. 
No, my friend. First of all those poems 
were hopelessly lost—even the poet had 
forgotten them. Secondly, in a suburban 
village, whose residents are composed entirely 
of City people, a reputation for wisdom is 
not to be established by a volume of poems : 
nay, not by a waggon-load of original litera- 
ture. Think you that the good people of 
Edmonton troubled their heads about the 
opinions and habits of Charles Lamb? 
Shakespeare would doubtless have been 
esteemed on account of his great practical 
knowledge. Besides, he made money. There 
is only one way by which among these people 
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a man arrives at greatness—he must have 
made money, or he must have lost money, 
We have heard that Hector had an elder 
brother interested in beds. This brother 
accumulated, in the thrifty French fashion, 
a pretty considerable fortune. He was a 
widower, and childless ; and one day, greatly 
to his own surprise, for he was as yet on the 
sunny side of sixty, he had to stay in his own 
bed, and presently found himself compelled 
to retire from business, and change his resi- 
dence for Pere La Chaise. Hector knew 
nothing of this event until he one morning 
received a great letter, on blue paper, which 
had been blotted after the manner of the 
ancients, viz. by the use of powder. It was 
from a notary. It informed him of this lament- 
able event, and requested him to repair to 
Paris as soon as might be convenient, with a 
view to taking over the inheritance. 

“He is dead!” Hector wiped the tribu- 
tary tear. ‘Claire, the good brother is dead. 
You have lost your uncle, whom you have 
never seen. He would have loved you, my 
child. The good brother! But for him my 
poems would never have seen the light. And 
heisdead! In France wehave but one brother. 
In this country most men have many. 
Where there are but two, they love each 
other. He printed my poems forme. When 
I fled the country he sent me money. Long 
ago he would have me return ; but I was 
married. I was pore de famille: besides, 
what could I doin France? I was too old 
for the law. I remained. It is ten years 
since he wrote to me that he wished to 
embrace me, and that whenever the vast 
interests of his magasin allowed, he would 
brave the perils of the voyage and come to 
see me. I expected him from year to year. 
He did not come. But the intention, my 
daughter, remains, Ce pauvre Achille, He 
had not ideas ; he was not a Republican ; he 
loved not the people! Even he was dour 
geois—Monsieur Prud’homme—but of a good 
heart. Ah! yes, of a good heart. And he 
is dead.” 

He remembered that he was invited to go 
to Paris without delay. The prospect of 
seeing Paris once more greatly excited him. 
Should he go in disguise? No: thirty years 
had disguised him sufficiently. Besides, the 
Empire was succeeded bya Republic. Should 
he take a-false name? No: the mouchards 
are dispersed, and Cayenne receives no longer 
the défortés. He would go boldly under his 
own name. Once more he would stand in 
the streets of Paris—Philipon of the Bart- 
cades. 
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He started the same evening. No official 
notice, no recognition at all, was taken of 
his return : in fact, he felt hurt at the neglect. 
After so many years of exile, voluntary or 
compulsory, one might have expected some- 
thing. 

He was detained in Paris three weeks. 
When he returned, he informed his daughter, 
without exultation, and even with sadness, 
that he had become the master of what he 
called a colossal fortune. 

In fact, the sale of the magasin de literie 
and the inheritance of a great many thou- 
sand francs made the French master what 
is called by our neighbours a millionaire ; 
he had, that is, about a million of francs. 
It looks a good big sum, but is not so big 
when you translate it into pounds sterling, 
when from a million it becomes forty thou- 
sand, and at three per cent. represents twelve 
hundred pounds ayear. This is not a colos- 
sal income in some men’s eyes. Enough to 
provide a young man of the present genera- 
tion for a few years with champagne for 
luncheon, dinner, and supper, stalls at the 
theatre, trifling presents to young ladies 
on the stage, and light literature. But for 
this modest household the wealth was indeed 
colossal, Claire’s brain reeled. It seemed 
as if the possession of an income so immense 
would be an intolerable burden. One re- 
quires education for a big fortune. Sit down, 
brother of mine, whose income tax remains 
small, whatever rate Mr. Gladstone may im- 
pose, and consider what you would do if you 
were to become the possessor, say, of twenty 
thousand pounds a year. You cannot eat 
more than you do now; you might drink 
more, but it would not be good for you; you 
do not want to dress yourself any finer; you 
do not wish to dazzle your friends with the 
splendour of your wife’s dresses ; you would 
hot desire to give entertainments ; you do not 
want to keep a troop of hulking servants. 
What would you do, in short, with so great an 
income? Something of this difficulty presented 
itself to Hector Philipon, He had been living 
for many years on an income so small as to 
be hardly worth naming. His poverty, had 
it not been for his extremely simple and care- 
ful habits and his taste for gardening, would 
have been intolerable. Now, he was going 
to possess an income of no less than twelve 
hundred pounds a year. 

“Twelve hundred pounds a year!” Claire 
cried, with a feeling of bewilderment at the 
impossibility, the sheer impossibility, of having 
so much money to spend. 

“Trente mille francs!” said her father. 





“Mon Dieu! 
a fortune. 
had more.” 

“What shall we do with it?” asked Claire. 
“What can we do with such a sum?” 

**It is the question which I have put to 
myself continually, since I comprehended the 
situation. Let us sit dgwn, my daughter, and 
consider.” 

They sat down with faces full of anxiety. 

“You were not brought up, my child, 
to feel the want of wealth. We were poor ; 
we should continue poor. Sometimes I felt 
that when I should die there would be the 
sorrow that you would be left alone—and 
poor. But there are the boys; one of them, 
I thought 4 

“Oh, father!” 

“They love you, Claire. Nowall is changed. 
There is no longer anxiety. Weare rich. We 
ought to be happy, but I feel sad.” 

“If it had been only two hundred a year, 
now.” 

“ Ah! with two hundred pounds—five thou- 
sand francs—a year, one can do so much. 
One is rich already. But with ” Here 
he sighed heavily, and stopped short. He 
did not like to contemplate the income in its 
hideous vastness. 

“What shall we do with it?” repeated 
Claire. “Can we give some of it to Allen?” 

“To Allen! Would you, child, destroy a 
young man’s career at the outset by giving 
him the means of support? Never. Never.” 

Then he looked round him and said 
softly, “ Let us gradually accustom ourselves 
to the possession of wealth. Let us think, 
Claire, how rich people live. In the first 
place, they do not live in a cottage. Do you 
find this cottage grown suddenly small ?” 

Odd, Claire had never felt it before, but 
the cottage was small. 

“T suppose it is small,” she said, with 
hesitation. 

“You perceive it for the first time,” her 
father replied, gloomily. “This is the cor- 
ruption of simplicity which comes with gold. 
We are dissatisfied with our house. And the 
furniture, my daughter, does it not appear to 
you that it is old and worn?” 

It was. Claire had never remarked the 
fact before; but she now perceived clearly 
that there was no longer any possibility of 
tracing the pattern of the carpet, that the 
curtains were dingy, the coverings of the 
chairs faded, the table rickety. 

“The poor old furniture!” said Claire, 
“‘must that go? Yetit is frightfully shabby.” 

“ The poison is eating into our souls,” her 
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father went on with deeper gloom. “For 
twenty years and more I have thought this 
little sadon a model of good taste. Claire, 
when we go into a large house, we will 
keep the old furniture all in a room by 
itself, whither we can go and remind our- 
selves of the past. If we are to be rich, we 
must never forget that we were once poor 
and happy.” He uttered this absurd senti- 
ment with great sadness, and, indeed, his 
thoughts were gone back to the days when 
he was poor and yet really happy, with a 
wife and a little girl, The furniture was 
fuller of associations to him than it was even 
to Claire. 

“It is where the boys have always sat,” 
he went on. “Claire, will they know us 
again if we have a new carpet? Bah! we 
are rich.” He meant that it was now neces- 
sary to crush sentiment. ‘Do rich young 
ladies,” he asked, “have such a piano as 
that?” 

Claire could have wept. All the illusions 
of her youth were slipping from her. No: 


the piano was a very, very old one; it had 
been her mother’s ; it required now the most 
delicate fingering to keep down the stridency 
of age. 

“* My poor piano! I learned to play upon 


it. But I shou/d like a new one.” 

“ And your dress, my child. Your dress! 
Ah! There Iam consoled. I would dress 
thee in silk, in violet, with lace, with jewels, 
—can there be, anywhere, stuff too beautiful 
for my beautiful daughter?” He kissed her 
fingers. ‘‘ You shall be Parisienne in dress, 
as you are Anglaise in goodness.” 

** And for yourself, mon pére? Your own 
dress. Iam sure that coat is threadbare.” 

“Itis ; like all the friends of poverty, I will 
discard it. Yet I have loved this coat for 
many years. I know, Claire,” he answered 
her eyes, “I perceive, for the first time, 
that it is threadbare, and the cuffs are shiny. 
Had we continued poor, I should not have 
perceived this for some years to come. Be 
assured, I discard the old friend, the old 
coat.” 

“ And those two bookselves—” Claire went 
on——— 

They contained the library of the cottage. 
Two shelves only. A small collection for a 
philosopher. 

“Yes, Claire,” her father said with a sigh. 
** There was a time when I dreamed of hav- 
ing a library. If I had remained in Paris as 
an avocat, I should have become a biblio- 
phile. Now I havetwo rows of books, and I 
am accustomed to have no more, It is a 





scanty library—Znjin /” 
shoulders, 

“ Enjin,” repeated Claire, “ you can buy 
a library.” 

“Marvellous!” He had not yet com- 
prehended half the power of wealth. “SoI 
can. Not all at once. I will have cata- 
logues sent tome : the booksellers shall send 
me catalogues, notices of sale, and offers, 
I will select. I will collect.” 

It will be seen that here was already 
opened a door for the spending of the whole 
income on one object. 

“Then,” said Claire, descending to prac- 
tical details, ‘‘we shall want a new set of 
garden tools.” 

“And you will want three servants at 
least,” said her father. “It will be one of 
the anxieties of wealth to maintain a cook, a 
bonne, and a femme de chambre.” 

“ And a boy to help you in the garden.” 

“You will want a conservatory,” said 
Hector. 

“ And you will want a new dressing-gown. 
And, oh! do you think that rich people wear 
a blouse when they work in the garden?” 

“The question of the blouse shall be 
reserved,” said Hector. 

“ T suppose,” said Claire, “that we shall 
not be expected to eat or drink any more 
than before ?” 

“ Rich men drink sherry, Chambertin, and 
champagne, but we will dissemble, Claire ; 
we will pretend not to know this.” 

“ Ah! yes,” she cried. “ Let us pretend, 
mon pere. With pretence we can manage to 
find very few changes necessary. We will 
go into a larger house; we will have new 
furniture; and I will have fine things, and 
you shall have books. But we will not give 
up our simple life.” 

“We will not,” said her father. “You 
comfort me, my dear; I feared we should 
have to imitate the manners of the English 
rich, and have great dinners every day. But 
we will feast at times. Remember the great 
feast we had before the boys left us. Perhaps 
on another occasion——” 

“ And you will take me to London some- 
times, will you not?” ; 

“You shall go often to London,” said 
Hector; “ we will take a Aétel garni; Wwe 
will see all the new pieces; you shall go to 
the Italian opera; there are concerts every 
day ; and the mass—I mean the service—at 
the cathedral on Sunday. And in the sum- 
mer we will go to France.” 

“ Ah! yes—to France.” nae ° 

“Not to Paris. My old Paris is gone, 
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he said sadly. “It is quite gone; the old 
streets are cleared away; there are broad, 
straight boulevards. I love it no more. 
And the language is changed. I speak their 
speech no longer. Quoi donc? Is it that the 
French of Voltaire is to be clipped of its 
syllables, and to be spoken with half-closed 
lips? And the ouvriers use a new argot, 
and they get drunk @ 7’ Anglaise. No: we 
will go to the Loire ; we will visit the country 
of Rabelais and of Balzac; we will see 
Azay-le-Rideau, and Chinon, and Blois, and 
Tours, and Saumur and Amboise. I saw 
them once, years ago. We will go there 
together, Claire.” 

“Yes, mon pére. 
Billingsworth ?” 

Hector sprang to his feet. 

“The respectable, the honourable Miss 
Billingsworth? I had quite forgotten her. 
Since the day of my brother’s death I had 
altogether forgotten her. But I can go to 
her. I will go at once. I will tell her I 
leave her. Ah! I leave her. At last. 
Claire, it is good to be rich, because we need 
no more of Miss Billingsworth. We can 
mock at Miss Billingsworth.” 

“She was angry,” said Claire, ‘ because 
you went away without asking leave. I have 


And—and—and Miss 


had to do your work as well as my own.” 


“She is a slave-driver,” said Hector. 

“Yesterday she sent for me and said that 
she was considering the propriety of dis- 
pensing with your services altogether, as I 
was now grown up and could take the elder 
classes.” 

“She would dispense with my services !” 
He stamped and jumped about. “This is 
the reward of twenty years’ work and more. 
Ingrate! Perfidious Miss Billingsworth! Aha! 
No. She would dispense. Grr—r— 7Zrés 
bien—tres bien—she can dispense. Claire, 
she shall dispense with both of us—both of 
us—and without delay. Not a day, not an 
hour will I consecrate again to Miss Billings- 
worth and her pupils. Monster of ingra- 
titude !” 

His first proposal was to go at once—it 
was then evening—and demand an interview 
with the Lady Principal, in which there 
should be enacted a little dramatic sketch or 
dialogue, with a declamation against perfidy 
and ingratitude from one actor and the 
shrinking of guilt from the other. If one or 
more of the assistants were also present as 
Supers or chorus, the scene would be the 
more effective. 

Claire dissuaded him from this course, but 
he yielded only on the condition that he was 





allowed to go to the school the very next 
morning and politely tender the resignation 
of both. 

Miss Billingsworth, a lady of great dignity 
and weight—she must have weighed at least 
twice as much as M. Philipon—expected, 
when she gave audience to her Professor of 
French, to receive a humble apology and ex- 
planation with a prayer for forgiveness—ab- 
sence from duty being a sin of the heaviest 
in schools, She hardened herself in reply 
to pronounce sentence of dismissal. In fact, 
Claire was so good a teacher’ that she could 
really do quite as well as her father, and 
would, Miss Billingsworth thought, come a 
good deal cheaper. To her astonishment, 
however, her Professor tendered no apology, 
offered no explanation, expressed no regret 
for having deserted his duties for the space 
of three weeks, and merely announced, in 
grave and polite manner, that he was anxious 
to tender his resignation. 

Miss Billingsworth replied that probably 
he had his reasons, and that she had already 
made up her mind that a three months’ 
notice— 

“No,” interrupted M. Philipon, “not athree 
months’ notice. It is to-day—now—on the 
spot—that I resign. Accomplished and re- 
spectable mademoiselle,” he added, “ itis with 
feelings of profound sorrow that I lay at your 
feet so abruptly my resignation. Believe me, 
nothing but force majeure, the necessity of 
affairs, would allow me to leave you without 
finding a more worthy Professor to take my 
place.” 

‘What affairs, M. Philipon?” 

“ My own affairs. The events of the last 
few days have rendered it impossible for me 
or for my daughter to teach French any 
longer. I confess that I always abhorred 
the work + 

“Monsieur Philipon! 
the work ?” 

“As much, mademoiselle, as I esteemed 
and respected the fair institutrices among 
whom I worked. I need not assure you, a 
lady of your penetration, that I shall always 
look back to my friendship with those ladies 
as a matter of the greatest pride and honour ; 
that, personally, nothing can exceed my re- 
spect for yourself, whether in your dignified 
position as administrator of so vast an estab- 
lishment, or as the possessor of so many 
private virtues and graces. I hope, indeed,” 
he went on, “in the future to continue this 
friendship and to retain the respect of all. 
We propose, mademoiselle, to reside in the 
village, principally in order to remain near 
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this honoured Asylum of Learning, and to 
benefit by the example of yourself and your 
associates.” 

What could the man mean? He was 
going away; he was going to resign immedi- 
ately. That would be very inconvenient. He 
abhorred the work; yet he said these most 
beautiful things in so charming a manner. 
Why was he going? she asked him again. 

“T repeat, mademoiselle, my affairs.” 

* Tt will be most inconvenient, M. Philipon. 
Indeed, I cannot allowit. Your salary: e 

_“ Mademoiselle, I hasten to lay it at your 
feet, with the salary of my daughter, from the 
last quarter. Since we go, we lose the salary.” 

While she was mentally calculating the 
saving effected by this sacrifice, Hector re- 
sumed his protestations of regret and esteem, 
which ‘she heard in a kind of dream, What 
did it mean ? 

He was so polite ; he flattered with a skill 
so surprising ; he was so fluent, so completely 
took away her breath, that when he finally 
begged permission to deliver a Valedictory 
Oration to all the young ladies, Miss Billings- 
worth, without thinking what she was doing, 
granted that permission. 

When he was gone she began to have 
misgivings. What would he say? He had 
always behaved with exemplary patience, 
mildness, and meekness, as becomes a French 
master. Surely he, if any one, might be 
trusted ; yet he confessed that he abhorred 
the work, and he had just shown an inde- 
pendence beneath his flatteries which was 
disquieting. On the other hand, a Vale- 
dictory Oration! what could sound better? 
Many Professors, in her long experience, had 
come and gone, some of them dismissed for 
kissing the governesses, and even the maids ; 
others for making eyes at the pretty girls; some 
for incompetence, some because they wanted 
more money; some because they lost their 
tempers, their patience, their heads, or their 
hearts ; others because they fooled away the 
time and taught nothing; others, again, be- 
cause they taught more than they were ex- 
pected or asked to teach. She had had 
great trouble with her foreign Professors, but 
none of them, on leaving her, had ever asked 
permission to give a Valedictory Oration, or 
left her establishment otherwise than with in- 
solent or insulting language, and with the 
most lively appearance and outward signs of 
joy. A Valedictory Oration! It would be 
a feature in the history of the half-year which 
could not fail to produce an admirable im- 
pression on the parents when they came to 
hear of it. Once, the curate had given the 
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girls a lecture; but a Valedictory Oration— 
never before had that been known. 

Hector delivered that Oration in the after. 
noon. Claire came with him to say good-bye 
to the girls. The scene, and the occasion, 
and the appearance of their Professor were 
effective and imposing. He stood at the 
desk in the largest school-room, his arms 
folded, his head thrown back, his eyes gazing 
steadfastly before him, but above the heads 
of the girls, waiting for the signal to commence, 
Beside him on the right were the Lady Prin- 
cipal, with the assistant. On the left was 
Claire, her emancipation made evident by 
her wearing walking dress and bonnet, while 
of course the other teachers were in house 
dress. To her there was a certain humilia- 
tion in the scene: she would have preferred 
a few minutes’ friendly farewell with Miss 
Billingsworth, and then to have kissed a few 
of the girls. Before the desk were ranged 
the girls, forty in number. Did you ever 
consider a bevy of English school-girls out 
for a walk, or in church, or at a concert, in 
school gathering, or anywhere? There are 
tall and small, pretty and plain, blue-eyed, 
black-eyed, brown-eyed, hazel-eyed, fat and 
lean, clever and stupid, clumsy and graceful; 
all English girls are rosy-cheeked and bloom- 
ing—that is, nearly all; their eyes are all 
bright with health—thatis, nearly all ; theyare 
all well, strong, and full of life—that is, nearly 
all; but the general effect you will observe to 
be extremely disappointing ; it is an effect of 
plainness rather than one of beauty, which one 
would naturally look for. The reason is that 
beauty is so much a thing of cultivation: it 
is the product of Art, which a girl has little 
orno chance of practising until she leaves 
school. While zn statu pupillari, her Good 
Looks are so much raw or rough material— 
out of Good Looks Art produces Beauty. 

There was a pause of a minute or two, 
while the girls arranged themselves before the 
desk. ‘Then the orator turned to the Lady 
Principal. : 

“If you please, Monsieur Philipon,” said 
Miss Billingsworth. 

Hector changed his attitude. He bent 
his head, and regarded the faces before 
him with a tender interest which the girls 
had never before witnessed in their Pro- 
fessor. In fact, since he had made up his 
mind to resign he had discovered that Girl 
was, after all, Woman, only young, and there- 
fore lacking some of the divine graces which 
accompany Womanhood, especially at that 
age which Venus made up her mind should 
be her permanent time of life. Those eyes 
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of his, cold, hard, and unrelenting in the 
pursuit of the past participle, now beamed 
upon them kindly, sympathetic, and—admir- 
ing. Yes, as each girl in turn met that look 
she grew at least an inch in self-esteem, 
because she perceived that M. Philipon 
admired her. You must not overdo this most 
effective method of commencing an oration. 
I once knew a French preacher with a great 
reputation for eloquence, who always began 
in this way. After gazing at his congregation 
in silence for a minute or so, he proceeded 
to shake his forefinger encouragingly (yet not 
without conveying some sense of terror) 
towards three, at least, of the four cardinal 
points, and then he said, “ Mes enfans.” The 
effect produced could not be equalled by the 
finest flow of words. 

The Professor changed his attitude a second 
time. He stood erect; he raised his head ; 
he thrust his left hand into his waistcoat, and 
laid his right heavily upon a pile of French 
grammars, dictionaries, and exercise books— 
the tools of his craft. And then he began, 
his voice rolling about the room like the soft 
low notes of an organ. 

‘“* Mesdemoiselles,” he said slowly, as if 
the mere utterance of the word afforded him 
pleasure. ‘‘ Mesdemoiselles,” he repeated, 
with a gaze of catholic and universal affec- 
tion which sank deep into every heart, even 
the youngest. “The moment has at length 
arrived when I am permitted to resign the 
principal duties with which you have hitherto 
associated my name. I do not disguise the 
fact that I regard this moment as one of 
supreme happiness. Is it that I desire to 
cease from beholding you? Never. It is 
that I lay down for ever the harsh ré/e of the 
Professor. don Dieu / 1 have played it too 
long. You now behold in me, for the first 
time, a son of that glorious nation which 
tegards gallantry and worship of the fair sex 
as the chief duty as well as the chief solace 
of human life. Once more I look upon every 
woman asa goddess.” Here the Lady Prin- 
cipal coughed uncomfortably, the younger 
teachers blushed, the elder girls looked with 
questioning surprise one upon the other. So 
the ox-eyed Héré might have looked at the 
divine Aphrodité and wondered what men 
could find to admire in her: but the younger 
gitls gazed at their French master with eyes 
like saucers for lack of comprehension. 

“Tt has been,” Hector resumed, “a cruel 
thing to be your critic when I would rather 
have been your admirer.” Miss Billingsworth 
began to wish he would stop; but still, the 
Valedictory Oration, it would be a really 





magnificent thing to speak of. ‘ But I am 
your critic no longer. Behold! I tear off the 
robe magistrale.” He made as if he was 
pulling off his coat violently. “I hasten, I 
fly, I gallop, to assure you that while my 
devotion remains, my censorship has ceased. 
Continue, dear and gracious ladies, without 
fear of me, to write French according to your 
own pleasure. What you please must be 
right. Mingle your genders, exchange your 
accents, confuse your participles. As French- 
man, as a student of a noble tongue, one may 
grieve ; as a man, I accept your syntax with- 
out reserve, or, as I accept your smiles, with 
the gratitude due to beauty and to youth. 
Charming angels, whose happy lot it is to 
emerge from these walls—they have all the 
seclusion with none of the rigours ”—here he 
bowed to the right— of a convent—angels 
entrusted with the task of tearing the mascu- 
line heart from the pursuit of wealth, let 
me in your presence take these engines of 
discord "—he seized a French grammar— 
‘and destroy them.” Here he tore it down 
the back and hurled the fragments on the 
floor, so that the astonished girls jumped 
every one right out of her shoes, and turned 
first pale and then red, and first shuddered 
and then smiled, and first looked at the Lady 
Principal and then at each other, and first 
their heads sunk with terror, after the manner 
of girls at witnessing a deed of violence, and 
then their hearts leaped up with admiration, 
as is also their manner in presence of a 
hero. He had torn up a French grammar 
before the very eyes of the Lady Principal! 
Could this be, in very truth, their meek, 
their gentle, their much-enduring French 
Professor—this Hector, whose name seemed 
so much at variance with his nature? “I 
throw it at your feet,” he said. “And 
this”—he seized a dictionary and treated 
it in the same manner—‘“and this”—a 
book of exercises followed. “And now 
once more I am a man.” He folded his 
arms and looked around him with the air of 
Olympian Zeus, or Louis Quatorze himself. 
Miss Billingsworth was now horribly fright- 
ened, but did not dare to interfere. ‘The 
teachers, observing her terror, endeavoured 
to assume a smile of pity or contempt. But 
the elder girls saw through the thin disguise, 
and they enjoyed the thing. 

* Henceforth,” said Hector, “ I can aban- 
don the wretched pretence with which I 
sought to console myself, I said—I ask your 
pardon—Girl is not Woman. I said that, in 
correcting the faults of Girl, I am still free to 
worship Woman.” Here Miss Billingsworth 
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‘ stepped forward, but he waved her back im- 


periously, and the elder girls burst into a peal 
of laughter, and the teachers would have 
laughed, but dared not. “ That was my sub- 
terfuge. Irenounce it. I cast it from me. 
Henceforth I declare, and will maintain ex 
preux chevalier, that at every age in life, even 
in the Pension, woman is without fault.” At 
this daring statement Miss Billingsworth sat 
down, and for the first time in the memory of 
the oldest pupil burst into a loud, spontane- 
ous, and contagious fit of laughing. She 
laughed as merrily as any of the girls who 
laughed in chorus; she laughed as long as the 
youngest teacher, who took the lowest classes ; 
they all laughed together, young and old, one 
withanother. Because, if you think of it, the 
chief work that goes on in every school, and 
especially in a girls’ boarding-school, is per- 
petual admonition, with correction, punish- 
ment, censure, reprimand, nagging, and fault- 
finding. Wherefore they laughed long and 
loud. But the Valedictory Orator did not 
laugh. He folded his arms and looked 
benignant, When the laughing had subsided 
a little, Hector went on, unfolding and spread- 
ing his arms as if he was ready to embrace 
the whole school. ‘“ Znjfin. Behold in me 
no longer your Professor, but your lover.” 
“Oh! good gracious!” cried the Lady Prin- 
cipal. ‘‘ The lover of the sex adorable.” He 
folded his arms again and bowed his head 
reverently, as if every girl before him was a 
queen. And he looked so comely with this 
newly assumed gallantry, his bright eyes and 
neat figure, that, in spite of his white hair, 
not one among them all, from the smallest 
smudger of copy-books to the Lady Principal 
herself, but would willingly have kissed him 
there and then. 

“‘There remains,” he said, “one thing 
more. Let me ask, Mademoiselle, one last 
favour. It is a priceless favour. Nothing 
less than, in leaving you for ever, to kiss 
your hands !” 

“*Oh! good gracious !” cried the Lady Prin- 
cipal a second time. But no one could re- 
fuse so simple a favour. She was, in fact, the 
first to extend her hand, feeling that this was 
an occasion for a display of Deportment 
which did not often occur. Therefore, when 
Hector solemnly bent his head and raised 
those virginal fingers to his lips, she slid back 
with a majestic courtesy and bowed exactly 
like the Queen at a Reception, or at least as 
much like the Queen as the short time al- 
lowed for reflection would permit. The girls 
laughed no longer. They were all going to 
have their hands kissed, and some of them 





blushed, thinking of the ink upon their 
fingers. At such a moment one would wish 
at least to have a spotless hand ; and some 
of them who had read romances marvelled 
that Miss Billingsworth, instead of graciously 
presenting her fingers, had not flung the 
daring aspirant from her, saying, in the lan- 
guage of the novels, “ Unhand me, sir!” 
* * * * * 

Well, the whole forty, besides the teachers, 
had been kissed, and their French master 
was gone, with Claire. 

Then Miss Billingsworth, a little ashamed, 
retreated to her own room; and the girls, 
feeling sad, fell to confessing, each to the 
other, how much they had always loved their 
French Professor, how vastly superior he 
was to their other professors, particularly Sig- 
nor Altosoprano, their singing master, who 
stamped his feet and tore his hair; how they 
should always mourn his loss ; by what slight 
but unmistakable signs he had always mani- 
fested his preference for herself, the speaker ; 
what he had said, how was his manner of 
saying it, and how they felt when he said it. 
No more work was possible that day. There 
was a holiday; they had Sally Lunns and 
buttered toast for tea, and most of the girls 
cried when they went to bed. 

Next day there was reaction. The teachers 
were irritable ; all were ashamed of the hand- 
kissing ; cold water was poured freely down 
everybody’s back; wet blankets were ap 
plied ; a vast quantity of girls incurred punish- 
ment ; enthusiasm was killed ; generous sym- 
pathy was quenched : and in private with her 
teachers Miss Billingsworth regretted that she 
had allowed the Valedictory Oration, and 
expressed a fear that some of the sentiments 
were libertine in tone. 

A few days later the new French master 
came. He was young, but hard of manner 
and testy. He began badly, and he kept it 
up as he began. So that the girls of that 
school continued to lament their Hector. 


CHAPTER XVII.—WHAT MONEY CAN DO. 


I po not suppose that any permanent harm 
was done to the morals or to the happl- 
ness of the young ladies by the Valedictory 
Oration and the hand-kissing. But next day 
a dreadful rumour was spread abroad in the 
village. The little Frenchman, it was said, 
whom all believed so innocent and harmless, 
had been dismissed the school in disgrace. 
Some averred (on the best authority) that he 
had gone there in the evening, intoxicat 
with his own claret, and had insisted on 
kissing all the girls, and all the teachers, 
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and all the maids, in the actual presence of 
Miss Billingsworth ; others declared that he 
had not kissed all, but only the prettiest out 
of the older girls, with the youngest teacher ; 
others, again, said that he had not committed 
this awfulness openly, but in secret, or 
behind doors, curtains, shutters, and in cup- 
boards, but that the great zeal of an assistant 
housemaid witnessed and reported his doings ; 
others, again, declared that there was no 
kissing at all, but that he had ventured to 
offer his hand to the Lady Principal, who 
indignantly dismissed him on the spot ; then 
grew up, towards the afternoon, a complete 
and fully grown romance, in which it was 
explained that the offence was the kissing of 
one young lady only, but that one a parlour 
boarder, and an heiress of surpassing loveli- 
ness, whose father had made large sums in 
jute. The mention of jute and of money 
fired the imagination of the village, and in an 
hour or two a perfect little drama had grown 
up, with action and dialogue complete : 
how the gardener observed the crime, and 
went immediately to the operator in jute— 
the young lady’s father—and revealed it, for 
a large sum of money; how the indignant 
parent came to the school and said, “‘ Miss 
Billingsworth, either the Frenchman leaves 


this day, or your parlour boarder leaves. I 
give you this choice.” This thing with varia- 
tions was whispered from ear to ear, or 
spoken aloud, or proclaimed from the house- 
top, until there could be no doubt whatever 
upon the subject; and Sir Charles asked 
what was, after all, to be expected of a 


Frenchman. Then the butcher, the baker, 
the milkman, and the village draper, exa- 
mined their books, to find out what, if any- 
thing, was owing ; there was nothing. Then 
they laid their heads together, and whispered 
their own version of the story, which was not 
80 involved, and did credit to their knowledge 
ofhuman nature. And all that day, which 
was the most horrible and barefaced thing of 
all, M. Philipon might have been seen walk- 
ing about with his daughter, lifting his-hat to 
everybody, smiling, and as cheerful, to out- 
ward appearance, as if he was not disgraced, 
ruined, and his character gone for ever. 

o 4“ And what,” asked Olinthus’s sisters, 

what will our brother say now?” 

“Your brother,” said Mrs. Gallaway, “ will 
no doubt have the good sense to perceive 
that the shameful conduct of the girl’s father 
teleases him from any promise or engage- 
ment whatever. At least, I hope so, though 
there is no telling what the infatuation of a 
young man may lead him to do.” 





“But what will they do? 
starve.” 

“ Unless,” said the British matron severely, 
“the father goes back to his own country, 
and the girl goes ont for a governess, if any 
one will have her after what has happened.” 

She had already begun to teach, but that 
was not exactly the meaning of Mrs. Galla- 
way’s kindly speech. There was, in fact, 
among the young ladies resident in this 
village, a bogey or spectre, ever visible, and 
threatening them—that they would have to 
“go out for a governess,” that is to say, to 
take a situation in some family and teach, the 
profession of teaching being regarded as in 
many respects inferior to that of menial 
service. 

“ Let us, my dears,” she continued, “be 
very careful to do no more than to bow dis- 
tantly to the young person if we meet her.” 

A week passed. M. Philipon walked about, 
neat, smiling, and cheerful, observing none of 
the glances that were cast upon him by the 
elder ladies, the coldness of the gentlemen, 
and the down-dropping of eyes by which the 
younger ladies spoke their abhorrence of 
kissing in all its branches. Indeed, his head 
was much too full of other things, and he did 
not even notice them, And then happened 
a most remarkable thing. Nothing less, if 
you please, than a complete reversal of the 
first story. They said now, that there never 
had been any kissing at all; that M. Philipon 
was not dismissed, but had resigned ; that the 
reason of his resignation was neither more 
nor less than the fact that he had come into 
a fortune. How this second report origi- 
nated, with whom, from what information, I 
have not been able to ascertain ; but it ran 
like wild-fire from house to house, from 
room to room, from cabin to kitchen, inso- 
much that there was not a man, woman, or 
child in the place but was holding up hands 
to admire, wonder, believe, disbelieve, and 
be astonished. 

“T don’t believe a word of it,” said Mrs. 
Gallaway. ‘“* But, my dears, it may be true. 
If you meet the girl, you may smile.” 

The rumour did not vanish like the first ; 
it was a persistent rumour, it remained ; it 
became certain that there was an accession 
of wealth. ‘“ Doubtless,” said Sir Charles, 
“some pitiful thousand or two ; not a solid 
British fortune. Well, I do not grudge it. 
He was always respectful, well-behaved, and 
sober. He deserves it, Skantlebury.” 

How much was it? Everybody had it on 
the best authority that it was so much; but 
nobody agreed ; it was, however, allowed to 
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be something more than a pitiful thousand or 
two; and most people believed in the solidity 
of the sum. It was now stated that the 
fortune was derived from the death of M. 
Philipon’s only brother, and that he was a 
great merchant, somewhere in France. Great 
merchants do not always fail, out of the City, 
and the report gained credence. 

“If it is true,” said Mrs, Gallaway, “ it is 
wonderful. My dears, if you meet the young 
lady be sure to stop and shake hands with 
her.” 

It presently became certain that the report 
was true, because workmen appeared in-one 
of the best houses of the village, and furni- 
ture began to come from London, and M. 
Philipon with his daughter went to town 
every day, and it was learned that they were 
going to the large house, which had a better 
garden and better conservatories than any 
other house in the village. 

“Tt must be true,” said Mrs. Gallaway. 
“My dears, this is very good news for Olin- 
thus. He will be much pleased. Write and 
tell him. And if you should meet dear 


Claire, ask her to come in and take a friendly 
cup of tea.” 

Quite beautiful it is to mark the rise in 
esteem which follows an improvement in in- 


come. The little Frenchman lived in a cot- 
tage: no one cared about the little Frenchman, 
no one called upon his daughter. M. Philipon 
was going to take a large house, and was 
furnishing it and was buying books and all 
sorts of things for it. He was rich, Thereupon 
there arose quite a new and most generous 
appreciation of M. Philipon’s character, his 
wisdom, his benevolence, his virtue. 

Again, it is most wonderful to observe how 
the rumour of riches flies abroad, so that all 
over the country—yea, and in distant isles— 
a rich man, or one thought to be rich, be- 
comes swiftly known. It was not long before 
all those, over the length and breadth of Eng- 
land, who wanted support for societies, hos- 
pitals, and committees sent circulars ; men 
who supported schools, aged widows, insti- 
tutions, orphanages, free breakfasts, runs into 
the country, dinners for the indigent, teas 
for the intemperate, coffee for the convivial, 
savings-banks for the thriftless, churches for 
those who stay outside, funds, subscriptions, 
donations, needs, wants, requirements, neces- 
sities, clamorous callings and Great Causes, 
began with unanimity and universal consent 
to hurl tracts, send circulars, forward state- 
ments, post letters, write appeals, dispatch 
invitations, persuade with eloquence, terrify 
with threats, exhort with exhortations, and 





drive with warnings. He must send large 
help, his honour was concerned, his justice 
was involved, his religion required it, his 
benevolence would be satisfied with nothing 
short of substantial help, his sympathies com- 
manded it, his patriotism, principles, pride, 
and prudence, his personal character, grati- 
tude for the past, duty to his children, and 
his hopes for the next world—all loudly com. 
manded, ordered, and insisted on this help, 

Next, every new company who issued a 
circular sent it to Hector, so that he was 
invited to drop his money in steamship com- 
panies, to throw it away in mines, to give it 
to the Americans for bogus railway shares, 
to bestow it upon needy directors in trams, 
flams, and shams of all kinds, to take shares 
in the stock of companies formed to prevent 
a tradesman from becoming bankrupt. As 
the circulars followed upon one another, 
Hector thought the times of the Mississippi 
shams were come again, and looked daily to 
hear of some great collapse. 

After this the tradesman began to have 
his turn; and then came from all parts of 
London and the country, circulars and ad- 
vertisements of everything known and in 
use, or possible to be devised by the wit of 
man, from a corkscrew to a torpedo. And 
every man in England who was hard up or 
had a hard-up friend, wrote to him for money 
in loan, with or without security. They wrote 
from the sweet seclusion of innocent Arcadia, 
or from that famous hostelry, the Pig and 
Whistle, of Drury Lane ; they all told a most 
moving story; they all showed a dreadful 
monotony in the wording. 

“Claire,” said Hector, “ one understands 
now why the poor think better of mankind 
than the rich.” ' 

And the village butcher was sympathetic, 
expecting that, with larger wealth, there would 
be greater consumption of mutton and beef, 
larger joints and primer cuts ; and the milk- 
man spoke up boldly concerning cream ; and 
the baker thought that more bread would be 
wanted ; and one and all began to toucha 
respectful forehead with submissive forefinger 
when M. Philipon passed their way. 

Who would believe it? This extraordinary 
man made no difference at all in his mode of 
living: he ate no more beef, he continued 
to cultivate his lettuces, though in a larger 
garden, he went on with his soup and his 
salad. There were differences, though of 
these the butcher and the baker recked not. 
Not only was there a better house, with new 
furniture, a new piano, and new books, but 
there was also a gradual improvement in the 
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quality of the claret. And the ladies re- 
marked that while Claire dressed no better 
—because nobody could ever dress better 
than Claire—she now wore dresses which cost 
money, and a great deal of money. Who will 
not sympathize with the poor girl? Hitherto 
she had designed, cut out, and made with 
her own fingers every dress she wore; now, 
for the first time in her life, she was able not 
only to design a dress for herself, but also to 
have it made, and out of the most becoming 
things, without regard to money. More than 
most girls, she loved beautiful raiment ; more 
than most, she had all her life ardently de- 
sired things which she saw adorning her 
richer sisters because she thought how 
delightful it must be to wear them. She 
bought, now, the softest and the most delight- 
ful stuffs ever manufactured, and had them 
made up into dresses which fell in flowing 
curves—dresses such as refuse to look well 
on any but a beautiful girl—dresses which 
made her father’s eyes soften with parental 
pride and joy. What better way of spending 
her money than to make herself as beautiful 
as nature allowed ? 

Diverse are the functions of sweet maiden- 
hood ; for there are girls whose work is in 
the house—housewifely ; and these, in all 
generations, will become wives and mothers; 
and there are others who love the work 
that lies outside the house, and these, in 
the next generation, will become lawyers, 
doctors, and priestesses. Some are born 
to be nurses, some to be dressmakers, 
some to be cooks; but these are very few. 
Some are born to run after the last new thing, 
to worship the latest apostle, and to revere 
the last new gospel. But some, among whom 
was Claire, are born to be beautiful, gracious, 
and sympathetic. In the hands of such 
women, some men develop noble ambitions, 
some show themselves at their best, and a 
few recover that ancient virtue which uséd to 
be called goodness. Now to be gracious and 
sympathetic, as well as beautiful, you must be 
nicely dressed ; a dowdy cannot be gracious. 
What is the use of sympathy when your frock 


doesn’t fit? Of what worth is beauty badly 
dressed ? 


Another thing that Claire began to buy in 
great quantities was music. Nobody has any 
idea how stinted poor girls too often are in 


the matter of music. It is really almost as 
bad as gloves. Now, at last, Claire could 
buy what she wanted, and more than she 
wanted. She began at length to learn some- 
thing of the wealth of music. Hitherto she 
had only played, now she began to study. 





Again, she could sometimes leave the dull 
village and go to London with her father. 
She had not been to town since the boys went 
away. There are always shows to see—you 
have no idea what a quantity of shows there 
are to see in London every day; some of them 
interesting, some curious, some ingenious. 
They went to a good many shows in the 
first days of their accession to wealth. In 
the old days, when she went with the boys, 
she used to sit in the pit, now she went to 
the dress circle, which made her enjoy the 
show very much more. 

And then she had nothing in the world to 
do. I have remarked that although many 
young ladies moan and lament because they 
have nothing to do in the world, and many 
will work for themselves and manfully tug a 
volunteer oar, those who have no choice but 
must needs work or starve presently get an 
anxious look, a line across the forehead, 
a contraction between the eyes, a setting of 
the lips, a cloud across the brow. Sure and 
certain I am that whatever be the spread of 
woman’s education, one thing you will never 
teach her—to love the earning of her own 
bread. I dare say men would rather not work 
for wage, but they must; and those who do 
not, take to drinking and mischief. 

No one, indeed, could possibly believe what 
a great big lump of happiness was conferred 
upon Claire with this colossal fortune of 
twelve hundred pounds a year. 

Even the Philosopher, her father, con- 
fessed that, besides the freedom from Girl, 
he found it delightful beyond expectation to 
be able to buy whatever his modest habits 
and simple way of life desired. 

It remains to be told, if it is worth the tell- 
ing, how the residents received M. Philipon 
into their own circle on the Village Green, 
and how they related—all except Mr. Colli- 
ber, who for reasons of his own was now sel- 
dom among them—the story of their failures, 
and how they all met with the greatest en- 
couragement to go on; and one at least 
among them, Mr. Massey, senior, felt so 
much encouraged that he began to unfold 
all his secret projects and certain methods 
for making a fortune; how he proved ma- 
thematically that each one was a fortune 
in itself, and wanted only a preliminary 
advance by way of meeting the expenses of 
the shove off ; how the good Hector listened 
with the greatest apparent interest, and even 
suggested branches and developments, not 
originally perceived by the projector, which 
would lead to wealth incalculable; how Mr. 
Massey, whose heart was young though his 
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head was white, began once more to build 
castles in the air, to kick over the basket of 
eggs, to spend in imagination the corn in the 
blade ; and how, finally, when it came to the 
real point, this immense sympathy was found 
to have no solid foundation, and not a penny 
of backing up could Mr. Massey obtain for 
any one of his undertakings. 

“No Frenchman, Sir Charles,” observed 
the Projector, “‘ deserves to be trusted with a 
fortune. His only mean idea is howto keep it.” 

“‘T cannot, Massey,” said Sir Charles, “ go 
so far as to say that no Frenchman deserves 
a fortune. But doubtless there are few who 
do, and our friend Philipon, though a most 
worthy person and sagacious to a certain 
point, certainly lacks the spirit of enterprise 
which has made us—what we are.” 


CHAPTER XVIII.—THE DAWN OF GREATNESS. 


OLINTHUS GALLAwWay was destined to have 
Greatness thrust upon him. The history of 
his rise and splendour will be here related, 
partly because it belongs to the story, and 
partly for the benefit of young City men who 
may be inclined to follow his example if they 
can, and so arrive at riches as great as the 
City heart can desire. In this respect the 
City is large-hearted. 

After the departure of his rivals, Olinthus 
lingered for some time in the village, think- 
ing that perhaps he might, in their absence, 
make running for himself. He had an ex- 
traordinary belief in himself; he thought that 
the mere aspect and contemplation of him 
would subdue the feminine heart ; in a little 
while a reconsideration of the judgment in 
the case would be held; this could not but 
be favourable to himself. As for the other 
two, one was gone to China; who ever comes 
back from China? The other was a mere 
literary scrub. Both as good as clean out of 
the way. Allen would, perhaps, turn up to 
borrow half-crowns. How can a literary man 
make position or money? Why, said the 
man of business, he has actually got to do 
his own work with his own hands, just as if 
in the oil trade money was made by rolling 
the casks ashore. ‘“‘ What gives a man posi- 
tion,” said Tommy, “is to make other beg- 
gars do the work and to pocket the dibs 
yourself.” The whole of political economy 
lies in this maxim. 

He made, however, little apparent progress 
in his suit. It was discouraging when he 
called in the evening to be received always 
by the young lady’s papa, and it was unkind 
of Claire to refuse to let him walk home with 
her after church, 





He then realised the first part of his am. 
bition: he took chambers in town, and he 
joined a West-End club—proprietary—quite 
a new Club, and beautifully furnished : and 
in those days he went home from Saturday to 
Monday, and called at the Cottage on Sun- 
day afternoon, in order to let Claire know 
what a brilliant position he was acquiring, 

“Our chairman,” he said, speaking of the 
club, “is alord. I have several times seen 
him in the smoking-room. Last Wednesday 
I handed him the evening paper. He 
thanked me.” 

“That must have been gratifying to you,” 
said Claire. 

“Very,” he replied. “It makes a man 
feel that he really is out of this beastly village 
and in Society. As for that, a partner in a 
really steady thing is sought after, mind you.” 

“TI can quite believe that,” said Claire. 

“Yes: Il am asked into tip-top circles in 
the best wholesale line. As for the girls, 
Claire, they just throw themselves at a man, 
I’ve taken private lessons in dancing. Not 
that I mean anything serious, you know ; but 
it’s pleasant, you know, and the girls are 
pretty, you know, and that. As for me, all 
I look forward to is to have my little fling, 
and then to give up the gaieties of London 
and take a quiet villa and have a garden.” 

That was his simple dream to begin with. 
We shall see how it changed. 

*“ And to think,” said the sisters of Olin- 
thus one at a time, and one after the other, 
“to think that a City partner like Olinthus 
should run mad after a half-French girl with- 
out a penny. Why, he might have looked as 
high as he pleased after awhile.” 

“And a young man,” sighed his mother, 
“ endowed withevery grace! Yes, my dears, 
it is a sad pity.” f 

** Only a governess,” they sighed responsive 
like a chorus. 

“ And to think that he, when he was told, 
actually and impudently told, to wait three 
years, instead of flinging out of the house, 
should meekly sit down and consent! My 
dears, I have not patience with men. He 
ought to have more dignity.” 

He was so much in love that he had no 
dignity left at all, and began to get thin, and 
to show other signs of unrequited affection ; 
and what would have happened to him I 
know not but for a thing which happened, 
which effectually turned his thoughts away 
from love. 

Mr. Colliber, honourable as so colossal a 
failure as his own. undoubtedly was, did not 
take comfort in his glory. He lamented the 
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old days. Had he been able to show his 
face in the City he would have begun all over 
again the game which he had played so well 
that he left no successor. Although he was 
now out of it altogether, he followed the 
money market with as much interest as when 
he seemed to control it. He was still in 
imagination in the Inner Ring; he could 
read the meaning of rise and fall; he could 
read between the lines of company prospec- 
tuses, dividends, and statements made by the 
chairman; he saw the most magnificent 
chances offering themselves to one with un- 
derstanding, and they had to be let alone. 
He carried these operations through in ima- 
gination; he covered acres of paper with 
calculations ; he estimated his fancied gain ; 
he became once more a millionaire ; and the 
only man in the village with whom he cared 
to talk was Mr. Massey, the dreamer of dreams 
and projector of schemes, whose brain was 
busy though his hair was white. Mr. Colliber 
listened to his ideas, and informed the inge- 
nious projector how his scheme might be 
worked into a company with money—for the 
promoters. 

Presently Mr. Colliber formed a project 
for himself—quite an innocent and kindly 
project. He cast his eyes upon Will Massey, 
and he considered that boy with a view to 
possibilities. He was a clever lad, quick to 
comprehend, with a good memory, a good 
eye, and a tenacious purpose. He was also 
a bold lad, and he was poor ; he was, further, 
ambitious, and he had an excellent manner. 
Of such as Will Massey are great speculators 
and successful financiers made. How if he 
were to inoculate the lad with the true spirit, 
lead him on, train him, and launch him upon 
the City to be a successor to himself? 

He nursed this thought in his brain for two 
or three years. Just as he was about to open 
the subject, Will was ordered to China, and 
so lost his chance of a short road to fortune. 

After a time he began to consider Olinthus. 
Of course he never thought of Allen at all. 
What have hawks and kites to do with young 
men of books? Could he by temptation, 
golden promises, and training, make of young 
Gallaway a speculator? He did not look 
clever, to be sure; but he might be taught. 
And then he ardently desired to possess 
money ; as he had none he wished to appear 
as if he had; he dressed carefully, and had 
an eye to appearance and effect. Now ap- 
pearance and manners are nowhere so useful 
as in the City. Olinthus affected the air of 
one who hath great possessions ; he spoke 
with grandeur of their House, which Mr. Col- 





liber knew to be a very little House ; his rings 
and chains were solid; his clothes were well 
cut; his hat was glossy; his linen soigné ; 
his boots and gloves in good condition. 
Finally, he had an air of assurance and self- 
confidence. 

“He isasnob,” said Mr. Colliber, thought- 
fully, “ but he might pass for a clever snob. 
The other young fellow was a gentleman and 
might have passed anywhere for an—an— 
ah !—an honest man.” He was quite alone, 
so that he allowed the admission. “ He would 
have persuaded people. This man _ will 
not easily persuade anybody, but he may 
dazzle them. He will not seem clever, but 
he may seem solid. After all, it is just as 
useful to make people envious as to make 
them friends.” 

He began to seek out opportunities for 
cultivating the young man. ‘This was not at 
first easy, because Olinthus was at a stage of 
development when he had no sympathy with 
the bankrupts of his native village. But Mr. 
Colliber persevered. He engaged him in 
conversation about the oil business, and 
showed that he, too, knew the secrets of that 
mystery. What trade was there—what busi- 
ness, mystery, or craft of the whole City that 
Mr. Colliber did not know completely? 
Then he made Tommy—still artless, for all he 
was two-and-twenty, and thought he was 
fifty in worldly wisdom—talk about his am- 
bitions. And Mr. Colliber contrived to let 
him see how very small and paltry these 
were. After these conversations, the young 
man was astonished to think how much he 
had told about himself, how small he felt, 
and how little he had got out of Mr. Colliber. 
He lived, being a widower without children, 
in one of the large houses of the place; he 
invited no one into his house ; he went to no 
other house; he shut himself up with his 
money-market articles, and worked at his 
imaginary coups. 

One evening he astonished Olinthus by 
inviting him to take his cigar in his house. 
He led his guest into a dining-room, plainly 
furnished with a table, a sideboard, a cellaret, 
five chairs, and nothing else. No pictures, 
no books, no sofas, nothing luxurious at all. 
Mr. Colliber had parted with all these when 
he sold his furniture in Kensington Palace 
Gardens; he never wanted them, or cared 
about losing them ; the furniture of a City 
office was all that he ever wished to possess. 
On the mantel-shelf was a box of cigars. 

“* Take one, Gallaway,” said Mr. Colliber ; 
“you will find them better than your own. 
They ought to be. They cost seven pounds 
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a hundred, twelve years ago. 
cigars away with me. Will you take a glass 
of wine? I saved part of my cellar, too. 
The Gladstone claret was sold for the benefit 
of the creditors. Would you like a glass of 
’51 port, or some Lafitte, or some Cham- 
bertin ?” 

**Port for me,” said Tommy, still under 
the impression that port, sherry, and cham- 
pagne are the only wines worthy the con- 
sideration of a gentleman. 

He took two glasses, and was good enough 
to find the wine silky on the palate, but want- 
ing in bone, phrases he had heard, but im- 
perfectly understood. 

“Well,” said Mr. Colliber, “never mind 
about the port. Let us talk business.” 

“ Business, by all means,” said Tommy, 
taking a third glass. “I’m a business man.” 

“For some years, Gallaway,” said Mr. 
Colliber, “ I’ve had my eyes upon you three 
boys.” His eye upon his visitor at the moment 
was unpleasantly like the eye of a hawk upon 
a little bird. ‘“ Young Massey, I confess, ap- 
peared to me the best of you. I always 
thought a great deal might be made of Massey. 
He is a boy with brains; yes, if I had got 
hold of Massey, I am certain I could have 
made a great man of him. But Massey is 
gone ; gone away from London, where the 
money is. What a fool! Wuat a FOOL! 
As for you, I confess I have my doubts, and 
I am not at all certain whether the trouble I 
am going to take will be made up to me by 
your success. But we can try; if you like 
we can try. As for young Engledew, he is a 
contemptible idiot.” 

“He is,” said Olinthus complacently ; 
‘“‘he always was. You'd hardly believe it, 
but he used to make verses—actually, verses, 
in the train going up to business.” 

“ As for yourself, then ?” 

“ As for myself,” said the young man: “I 
don’t know what you mean by making great 
men. I’ve got intoa very good thing already, 
but I suppose there is always something 
better. And if you’ve got anything better to 
offer, Mr. Colliber, that’s safe and would not 
lead to failure, and not being able to show 
your nose in the City, of course I shall be 
glad to hear it.” 

This was said with dignity, because he 
resented the injurious comparison with Will. 

“You shall hear it; perhaps you will suc- 
ceed in understanding it.” 

“Look here, Mr. Colliber; none of your 
financial rigs, you know. My uncle is a 
steady old file. He wouldn’t hear of it.” 
“Don’t be a fool, Gallaway, but listen. 


I brought my 





I know,” he continued, ‘about your part. 
nership. It is a safe little thing, and 
you've got a small share—a fifth, isn’t it? 
That brings you three or four hundred a 
year. In ten years or so you may be pro- 
moted to a third share, and then you will 
draw seven hundred or so; that is, I believe, 
the state of the case.” 

Tommy nodded : that was the exact state 
of the case. 

‘What I am thinking of,” said Mr. Col- 
liber, “is very different work ; work which, 
if you can manage it, will give you as much 
in one year as you could save in twenty; 
work which requires no capital; which you 
can do secretly, and which will not interfere 
with your partnership.” 

“Of course,” said Olinthus, “you mean 
what you used to do.” 

“ Not quite”—Mr. Colliber smiled—“ not 
quite what I used to do. Later on you will 
perhaps understand. I will tell you, how- 
ever, something of what I did. Five-and- 
thirty years ago I was a clerk in a wine 
merchant’s office. I was twenty-four years 
of age: I had no friends or family influence 
to help me. I was pretty certain to remain 
aclerk. Then I had the good luck to fall 
in with a man who began to teach me things, 
just as you have fallen in with me.” 

“ What did he teach you?” 

*“ Before I met him I knew nothing. I was 
even such a fool”—he looked quickly at his 
listener—“as to imagine that fortunes can 
still be made in the City by the profits of a 
junior partnership.” 

“Well,” said Tommy, “if they are not 
made that way, I should like to know——” 
“Precisely ; you are in the same position 
that I was. Well, I may possibly—I say 1 
may—I do not promise, but I may be able 
to teach you what my old friend taught me. 
He is now, I fear, gone to a place where 
stocks and shares are not dealt with.” __ 
“Was it any good when you learned it?” 
asked the pupil. ‘What did it come to 
when you totted it up?” 

“Think now”—he had risen, and was 
standing on the hearth-rug and shaking an 
impressive forefinger and looking his listener 
in the face with his cold, keen eye—“ think : 
I was four-and-twenty when I began. I had 
nothing—not one farthing had I. At thirty 
I had a hundred thousand.” 

“ Oh 1” 

“At forty I had half a million; at fifty 
anything you please, with a splendid office 
and troops of clerks. Nothing was started, 
no company, or mine, or railway but was 
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brought to me. That is what it totted up 

“Yet,” said Tommy, recovering a little, 
“at sixty-five or thereabouts?” And he 
looked around at the plain furniture, mean- 
ing that it was all gone. 

Mr. Colliber’s face darkened for a moment. 
Yet he reflected. ‘There must be a fine 
quality of impudence in a young man who 
could without hesitation fire such a shot. 

“ At sixty-five,” he replied softly, “I have 
nothing, you think, and I have ~ failed. 
Very good. Never mind how much or how 
little I have, let us acknowledge the failure. 
It was a failure which means a good deal 
more than you can understand. Why, it 
turned me out of the City—away from the 
money—can you understand what that means? 
All the money flows in one direction, and I 
was turned away from the place whither it 
flows.” 

He looked more like a hawk than ever. 
Tommy began to think he had gone too far, 
and took another glass of port, murmuring 
that it was a generous wine but had perhaps 
been kept too long in the wood. 

“ At sixty,” Mr. Colliber went on, “I was 
out of it. Well, that is a great misfortune. 
I have lost the only thing which makes life 
tolerable. I can no longer use my powers ; 
they are lost.” Here he was silent again and 
sat down. 

“Remember ”—he sprang to his feet again 
—“that I was for thirty years a rich man. 
You who want to be rich, what do you know 
of riches? What do you imagine even of 
the power of wealth? It is not only that 
you live in a great house and have a troop of 
servants, and can give great dinners—that 
pleases everybody naturally—but it is more: 
you area Power. You are made to feel it 
wherever you go: in the City where you 
are watched and envied: every post brings 
you letters assuring you of your greatness ; 
you are reminded of it by every man you 
meet at the West-End from a Duke down- 
wards ; by the great ladies who run after you 
and court you for the money you can help 
them to get by a judicious interview with a 
broker. Good heavens! sir, I say that I was 
a Prince for thirty years.” 

He paused for a moment, and then went 
on, speaking in low, measured tones. “ If it 
were all to do over again, I would do it all 
again. If I knew at thirty that I was to bea 
pauper at sixty and have to go into a work- 
house, I would take the intermediate years of 
wealth and power contentedly. If I were 
your age and the devil were to stand beside 


me as I stand beside you”—he laid his 
finger on his companion’s shoulder—Tommy 
jumped and said, “Oh, horror!” and then 
took another glass of port, and said there was 
beeswing—“ and were to lay before me a 
paper offering me thirty years of such wealth 
and then poverty and hunger till the end, I 
would sign that paper with a cheerful heart.” 

“T would rather,” said Olinthus, “sign a 
paper which made me rich until the end of 
my life.” 

“ Tut—tut, you can’t have everything. You 
young men forget that a man can only have 
what he can grab.” 

“It must be such a beastly thing,” said 
Olinthus, “to give it all up just when one is 
getting old. Why, at sixty I should like to 
put my feet up in a chair and look on.” 

“So you think now. When you are sixty 
you will find that your only happiness is to 
work,” 

Then he fell into another fit of musing, 
and Tommy looked on, wondering why he 
was invited to hear all this, and what was 
coming next. 

“ Not do itagain ?” Mr. Colliber presently 
went on repeating himself, “ not do it again ? 
Why, I wish to Heaven I had the chance. 
Why, is there anything in the world compared 
with having money? You get the best of 
everything, the first of everything; you can 
buy it all, Do you want respect? You can 
buy it. Or love? You can buy it. Or 
friends? You can buy them. Or a title? 
You can buy it. I bought all but the last, 
and I would have bought that too, only I 
could not see how I should get my money’s 
worth out of it. Not do it again? Was it 
worth doing so much to fail inthe end? The 
more I look at it the more I am satisfied with 
it.. Why, I always knew what the end would 
be. I felt exactly as if I had made that com- 
pact we talked about just now. I knew the 
smash would come some day. Yet for ten 
years of such wealth as was mine I would 
give up all my old age to poverty, even the 
meanness of such a village as this. For ten 
years, sir, and I had thirty.” 

“T should like to be rich all through,” said 
Tommy feebly. 

“ A splendid failure, I dare say. And that 
is what they remember. A splendid success, 
That is what I remember. From a clerk’s 
desk to a great house in Palace Gardens ; 
from a miserable shilling City dining-room to 
all the best clubs in London.” 

“If you were so rich, then,” said Olinthus, 
whose imagination was not easily dazzled, 





“why did you throw away your money ?” 
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“ 1 will teach you, if you like to learn, how 
to win money and how to lose it. Would 
you like to learn? Do you want to berich?” 

‘*Of course.” Tommy grew very red. 
“ Every fellow wants toget rich. But what do 
you mean by being rich? Is it to run a 
muck and then fail?” 

“What I mean is to grow rich, solidly rich, 
in a very few years; to grow enormously 
within a few more ; to have the respect and 
envy of all your contemporaries ; to be—such 
a Power as I was myself. That is what I 
mean, young man.” 

“Oh! I say ” ‘Tommy grew red and 
white alternately. “You are joking, you 
know, Mr. Colliber. Well—I am not good 
at practical jokes, and—and—I think r 
he half rose to go. 

“Shall I teach you,” repeated Mr. Col- 
liber, slowly and coldly, “‘to grow rich, really 
rich, substantially rich—not rich as you and 
your partisans would call rich, but rolling in 
gold?” 

“You couldn’t keep it,” said Tommy, 
twisting in his chair like a bird uneasy beneath 
the eyes of the snake. ‘ You couldn’t keep 
yours, you know.” 

“ Have you saved any money yet ?” asked 
the Tempter. 

“T’ve put by a hundred or two.” 

“A hundred ortwo! You have been a 
partner for three years. A hundred or two. 
In twenty years you may have saved a thou- 
sand. You will then be forty-four, we will 
say. At sixty you may have saved five thou- 
sand. Man alive! do you think I came 
out of my failure with less than twenty thou- 
sand? Do you think when a man like me 
fails he loses all, like a miserable tradesman ?” 

“Oh!” Tommy gasped. “But I don’t 
understand. Why should you teach me 
anything? What have I done? What am 
I to do for you? You were a great spe- 
culator. My uncle would turn me out if 
I were to begin speculating. I hope you 
won’t be offended, but I couldn’t—really I 
couldn’t—invest my little savings in any pro- 
ject whatever—particularly if it is a project 
of Mr. Massey’s.” 

Mr. Colliber laughed. 

“You are a cautious young man,” he said. 
“T am not going to ask you to invest in any 
projects, or to lose anything, or to risk any- 
thing whatever. I am going to teach you.” 

“Is it—is it—difficult to learn?” 

“Tt is a new language, and very difficult 
to learn. Thousands try to learn it; here 
and there one succeeds. Let me see if you 
are one of those two or three. If you are, 





If you 
He shrugged his 


you have a great career before you. 
are not—why—then——” 
shoulders. 

“Then?” asked Tommy. 

“Then you will be no worse off than you 
are now, and will have gained a little expe. 
rience of the world.” 

“When, Mr. Colliber,” asked Tommy 
humbly, “ when will the lesson begin?” 

**T shall begin,” he replied, “ with an illus- 
tration, not a lesson. I shall begin by giving 
you fifty pounds.” 

“Fifty pounds? Give me fifty pounds?” 

‘*That is the way in which I shall begin, 
You understand English, I suppose. Very 
good. What is the meaning of these words: 
I shall—give—you—fifty—pounds ? Are you 
too proud to accept that sum?” 

“ Fifty pounds ?” 

“In the City men do not generally give 
money to each other, do they? Yet I will 
present you with the sum of fifty pounds,” 

There are some things—not things of 
science—which cannot possibly be explained. 
For instance, why a bald-headed barber offers 
to restore your thatch, yet remaineth in his 
ownbaldness. It maycertainly be forcoolness 
that he goeth bald—yet this climate is already 
too cold. Or why an old greybeard, by 
means of alchemy and its kindred arts, offers 
to restore your youth, yet remaineth in his 
age. Or why a physician troubled with 
plaguy diseases offers to cure your ailments, 
yet abideth with his own. Or why enthusi- 
astic preachers point the Way of Life and 
Love, yet continue in bitterness to those who 
see that Way with other eyes. All these 
things are remarkable, yet not so remarkable, 
perhaps, in a village where money is vehe- 
mently desired, and the want of it bitterly 
mourned, as to find a poor man, orone thought 
to be poor—everybody is poor who has not 
as much as he desires—offering to make 
another rich. Why not himself? Olinthus 
gazed in wonder, asking this question, but 
not daring to put it into words. 

“Why not myself?” asked Mr. Colliber, 
thought-reading like any American. “If I 
wanted money in a small way I could make 
it for myself. But I could never become 
again the Power which I was; and without 
that the money would be of no use to me.” 

What he did not explain was that not only 
was his influence gone, but also his reputa- 
tion, and that beyond the power of recovery: 
There are still some things which cannot be 
forgiven; there are some men whom the 
world, though their eyes swell out with fatness, 
will not admit among them. 
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“Fifty pounds!” Olinthus repeated the 
words, thinking what a lot he could do with 
fifty pounds if he were to spend it, and where 
he would put it if he determined to save it. 
“Fifty pounds! And to do nothing for it! 
Really, Mr. Colliber, I take this very kindly 
of you. Really, to do nothing for it?” 

“You think I want you to forge some- 
body’s name, perhaps?” Mr. Colliber laughed 
in his hard, metallic way. “ Nothing of the 
kind. Perhaps I want to amuse myself. Per- 
haps I want to see the stuff you are made of. 
Young Massey would not have required fifty 
pounds to make Aim understand what was 
meant. But never mind Massey. You shall 
see by a practical illustration how money can 
be made without trouble, if one has the know- 
ledge. You shall begin asI began. If you 
choose to go on as I went on, you can do so. 
If you prefer sticking to your oil, you can do 
that.” 

He then proceeded to inform his disciple, 
who as yet comprehended nothing, that the 
game of speculation may be played on a big 
scale or a small scale, like whist, écarté, or any 
other game. It is played by an immense 
number of people who know nothing of the 
“rules,” so to speak, that is, have no special 
knowledge to guide them; therefore they 
gamble like blind men; they may win, but 
the chances are against them, because their 
adversaries are players who are acquainted 
with wire-pullers, bears, bulls, and rings, and 
make the most of their knowledge. So, ina 
game of whist, a pair of novices may win 
against a pair of players, but the chances are 
against them. 

“ As for me,” said Mr. Colliber, “I have 
been out of it for some years, but I still 
can feel the pulse of the market. The old 
knowledge by which I controlled the Stock 
Exchange is gone, I fear, but I can still put 
my hand on certainties, and I am going to 
put you up to one, on a small scale.” 

“What is it?” asked Tommy eagerly. 

“You are to go to Gedge, in Copthall 
Lane. He is my old broker. You will give 
him a letter of introduction. You will tell 
him to buy 10,000 Russians.” 

“Buy 10,000 Russians? What shall I do 
with them when I get them?” For the moment 
he just thought that he was to purchase the 
Subjects of the Czar—his bond-servants, not 
his bonds. 

“They are just now 4%. In a fortnight 
you will call upon him again. You will find 
they have gone up to 43. He will pay you 
the difference, which will be £50. Of course 


the stock may be 4%, or it may be 5. In 
XXIV—21 : . 





that case, your difference may be forty or 
sixty.” 

“But suppose they go down,” said Olinthus. 

“Don’t I tell you, man, that they will 
go up?” 

The next day Olinthus paid the visit to 
the Honourable Gedge, and with great trepi- 
dation delivered his letter of introduction, 
and made his request for the 10,000 Russians. 
Instead of being asked to show his bank 
book, state his income, and give security for 
so large an order—nominally a million—the 
order was simply entered, and he was allowed 
to depart, as if a million was nothing more 
than a ton of coals or a dozen of sherry. For 
a fortnight he would be the owner of a mil- 
lion. And then the settlement! 

For the next fortnight he watched the 
money-market article every morning with 
feverish anxiety. Suppose the shares were 
to go down! Suppose they were to fall 
heavily! Where was the money to come 
from to méet the difference? He lay awake 
all night thinking of this dreadful possibility. 
What would his uncle say? And already he 
saw himself kicked out from his partnership 
with words of reproach and ignominy. Mr. 
Colliber had made a big mistake when he 
failed himself. Why not a small mistake now ? 

* Don’t look anxious, Gallaway,” said his 
adviser. ‘Do you think it possible for me 
to mistake so simple a thing as this ?” 

“ But how do you know?” 

The old speculator shrugged his shoulders. 
How did he know? How could he explain? 
Ask a flint-instrument collector how he knows 
an ancient spear-head from one of Flint Jack’s 
manufacture. Ask a coin man how he knows 
that an old coin is a forgery, one of many 
committed in Alexandria to cheat collectors 
of the third century. Ask a man in the pic- 
ture trade how he knows a copy from an 
original. Ask a man learned in Scarabzi how 
he knows the Birmingham specimen from a 
Nile native. Ask a man who collects old 
silver how he knows the fictitious from the 
genuine. Ask a man who reads old inscrip- 
tions how he knows the genuine from the 
false. How did he know? Of course he 
knew. How could he tell? Of course he 
could tell. Long practice had given him the 
instinct. In fact the stock steadily rose. 
They reached on the day,of settlement 43, 
and Olinthus had the pleasure of drawing 
that fifty pounds, less brokerage commission. 

“Well,” said Mr. Colliber, “I hope you 
are satisfied.” 

“Tt is, I am sure,” said Tommy, with the 
sunshine of content beaming from his face, 
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“it is, I am sure, extremely kind of you, 
sir, and I cannot thank you enough.” 

“This is a beginning, Gallaway. You 
have now learned how money may be made 
without labour. If that stock had gone down 
four-eighths instead of going up you would 
have lost fifty pounds. You may, therefore, 
learn how to lose money, as well as gain it, 
without doing anything for it. A great many 
people are playing this game, and most of 
them lose. They lose, you see, because they 
play without knowing anything about the 
rules.” 

“The rules! There are rules, then?” 

“Certainly. But these rules are difficult 
to learn, and still more difficult to apply. 
Let us, however, have another illustration, 
if you please, just to show you how these 
rules may be applied by one who knows 
them. Would you like to make a hundred 
this time ?” 

“Oh!” Tommy gasped. 

Mr. Colliber gave him fresh directions, 
which he punctually obeyed. He passed the 
next fortnight in a tumult of hope and ex- 
pectation. A hundred pounds! This time, 
however, he was more confident ; and at the 
close of the fortnight he landed his hundred 
safely, and paid it to his private account 
with joy unfeigned. A hundred and fifty 
made in a month bya stroke of the pen. 

“ At this rate,” he said to Mr. Colliber, 
“what is to prevent my making a hundred 
every week, if you will give me the straight 
tip? That is five thousand a year. Oh! 
it costs younothing. Don’t desert me—yet— 
Mr. Colliber——” 


“Not yet,” replied his adviser, smiling 
icily ; “ I shall not desert you yet.” 
He then proceeded to inform his disciple 





that he had seen him through two successful 
operations, and was willing to see him through 
a third, after which he would have to begin 
a serious study if he meant business. 

‘* How much would you like to make this 
time?” asked the great magician, as if it was 
merely a question of naming the amount, 

** Might I say—two hundred?” Olinthus 
hesitated and blushed at his own boldness, 

** Certainly—and fifty,” said Mr. Colliber. 
Tt is all I shall do for you for the present.” 

In another fortnight the young man had 
cleared that two hundred and fifty. In six 
weeks he had made four hundred pounds. 
And he felt as if he had done it by his own 
sagacity and as if he possessed within himself 
the capacity for making ten times, twenty, 
thirty times that sum. 

How small and miserable seemed the oil 
trade compared with results so splendid! 
What a future would be his if he could only 
learn the secrets of the trade, or—better still 
—if Mr. Colliber would go on telling him 
what to do! Why, aman with that know- 
ledge was ademigod. The oil trade! a poor 
thing at best, and to end as his uncle was 
ending, with a square house and a one 
horse carriage! Whereas, in the trade of 
buying and selling of shares and stocks, one 
might end in Kensington Palace Gardens, 
with such glories as Mr. Colliber had enjoyed. 
What a place in which to bestow the beau- 
teous Claire! How splendidly would that 
goddess become the purple halls and gilded 
saloons which might be his, if Mr. Colliber 
continued propitious ! 

This was the beginning of all the Greatness 
which followed. Everything must have a 
beginning, but most things, unhappily, have 
an appointed end. 
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To-day and Twenty Beats Ago. 
By Prorrssor ARMINIUS VAMBERY, THE University, BUDA-PESTH. 


,“‘ Tempora mutantur et nos mutamur in illis!” 


“TWENTY years are certainly but a very 
short span of time, and yet what great 
and extraordinary changes can take place 
during it in large societies as well as in single 
individuals! Iam sitting now in my beloved 
home, on the banks of the Danube, and read- 
ing the highly interesting book by Mr. O’Don- 
ovan on the “Merv Oasis.” I cannot ab- 
stain from admiring the really astounding 
change of things, caused by the contact of 





our Christian civilisation with the wretched 
inhabitants of the dreary Central Asian Desert 
—those ruthless robbers and man-stealers 
upon whom I looked twenty years ago with 
aversion, mingled with a good amount of 
terror, and whose manners, a mixture 0 
cruelty with patriarchal virtue, have left an 
indelible impression upon my mind. } 

It was in April, 1863, that I first got into 
that portion of the Central Asian Desert which, 
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known by the name Hyrcanian, extends from 
the northern frontier of Persia to the left bank 
of the Oxus, and is chiefly inhabited by the 
three different branches of Turcomans, viz. 
the Yomuts, the Goklen, and the Tekkes. Of 
these, only the second had at that time shown 
unmistakable signs of decay; their numbers 
having greatly diminished in consequence of 
continual warfare with their stronger brethren 
in the east and in the west, while the Per- 
sians, although powerless to check the inroads 
of the mightier tribes, had succeeded in miti- 
gating their manners and in forcibly settling 
what was left of the tribe. The Yomuts, 
again, were at that time in possession of their 
full independence; and the social conditions 
I found at Gomushtepe, the céntre of the 
Yomuts’ power, still bore the stamp of the 
ancient nomadic life. The signs of European 
culture were exceedingly rare, and manifested 
themselves only in some minor articles of 
household furniture, such as chintzes and 
cotton stuffs, mostly imported from Russia, 
and in arms of the cheapest sort. News of 
the mighty West had penetrated, only, either 
through the Persian channel or through the 
reports of those enterprising Turcomans who 
visited Astrakhan or Temir-Shurakhan on 
some mercantile errand. Strange to say, the 
Turcomans had, at that time, already some 
hazy notions about the political and com- 
mercial rivalry existing between England and 
Russia in the East ; but dim and confused as 
their ideas were with regard to the former 
power, their terror of Russia was great, being 
the state denoted by the national poet, 
Makhdumkuli, as the Antichrist, and as the 
sure destroyer of the Mohammedan world. 
Persia was, in their eyes, the nobody, a power 
with which everybody ventured to trifle ; and, 
having been accustomed centuries ago to ex- 
tend their predatory inroads far into the inte- 
nor, they felt themselves right in supposing 
that his Majesty the Shah was more afraid of 
the Turcomans than ofall the rest of the world. 

As to the conditions of social life I found 
there, it required little imaginative power to go 
back four or five hundred years, when these 
very Turcomans, obeying the call of an adven- 
turous leader, rushed forward in large bands to 
swell the armies of Djenghiz, Timur, and Na- 
dir. The more peaceable portion of the popu- 
lation, called 7<homru, i.e. Squatters, were now 
i an appalling minority, whilst the 7zharva, 
#é, the cattle-breeders—a class out of which 
the daring robbers or the daters (heroes) 
recruited themselves—had become the ruling 
power, their chief objects being adventurous 
forays, with the capture of cattle and of 


men. Their interests were centred in the 
prices of the slave market, which were, how- 
ever, at that time at a very low ebb, for the 
Tekkes had a year before overcome a whole 
army of the King of Persia, and, without the 
fatigue of kidnapping, a stalwart Persian slave 
was to be had for twenty or thirty shillings. 
Owing to this glut in the market, the tents of 
the Turcomans were so crowded with slaves 
that even those who could scarcely boast of 
the possession of a camel had a couple, and 
the clattering of the heavy chains, which one 
heard everywhere, was nearly deafening, and 
certainly did not add to the comfort of the 
visitor, The chains, of the coarsest make, 
were generally fastened with a ring on each 
ankle ; and, being of a greater length than 
usual in order to increase the weight and 
enable the miserable culprit to make a wide 
pace, they were hoisted up to the belt, caus- 
ing very frequently the wearer to bend down, 
and to present whilst marching a most pitiable 
sight. Particularly hearfrending was it to see 
the old and decrepit under the burden of 
heavy fetters. Whilst dragging their feet 
along the muddy or sandy streets they used 
to throw a glance, full of pain and sorrow, 
towards the sky, as if imploring the Supreme 
Being and merciful Lord for assistance. 
Whenever I met with such pitiable glances I 
felt as if a dart had pierced me; yet to show 
the slightest sign of compassion would have 
been looked upon as sympathizing with those 
heretics, and would have endangered my own 
safety. Only when at some distance from the 
tents, and when not exposed to the suspect- 
ing look of the Turcomans, did I venture to 
address a few soothing words to the unhappy 
slaves. When I thus made inquiries about 
their fate and their relatives in Persia, the’ 
look of amazement cast by these unfortu- 
nates, who could not conceive that a man 
dressed as a Hadji (pilgrim) and as a Sunnite 
should pity them, very frequently quite dis- 
concerted me. “Art thou a lamb in the’ 
skin of a wolf?” said an elderly Persian from 
Firuzkuh one day to me. “I see thou 
speakest my mother tongue as if thou hadst 
visited the college of Meshed or of Nishapur. 
Tell me, pray, will these children of hell 
(i.e. Turcomans) be permitted any longer to 
ruin the face of the earth, and will not Allah 
soon send the avenger of their horrid vices ?” 
Strange to say, the perpetrators of these 
cruelties, the destroyers of so many peace- 
ful families, had the least benefit from their 
bloody acts, for the spoil which they brought 
back from such excursions went mostly 





into the hands of under-dealers, who specu- 
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lated in human flesh, and who had their cus- 
tomers in Khiva, Hezarasp, Urghendj, and 
Karakul. For his private use, the Turcoman 
kept only those for whom he expected a rich 
ransom, or the older and weaker ones of whom 
he could not get rid, and in both cases the 
unfortunate captives had to undergo the 
rudest treatment and the most diabolical 
tortures. In these cases it was the custom 
to put round the neck an iron ring, which 
was fastened to a peg during the night, and 
to expose the poor creature to all the incle- 
mencies of weather, in order to prevent any 
escape. Frequently the miserable wretch was 
sent to the desert to look after the camels, 
where he had to feed upon dried salt fish, 
without a drop of water to quench the pangs 
of thirst. 

Besides this saddening aspect of social life, 
the total want of security among the Turco- 
mans surprised the foreign visitor. Although 
apparently Mussulmans, religion had not the 
slightest influence ypon their conduct, and it 
was a common occurrence for even priests or 
their acolytes to be robbed of their most 
precious property, and to be unable to get it 
back, although the perpetrators of the robbery 
were universally known. It was very ex- 
ceptional to find conscience inducing the 
transgressor to restore stolen goods, and when 


he did so it was generally at the prompting 


of superstitious fears. On awakening one 
morning I made the disagreeable discovery 
that my rug, the only cover I had with me, had 
been stolen during the night. I should 
greatly miss it during the chilly nights under 
the airy tent. My host, Khandjan Kelte, 
being absent from Gomushtepe, I applied for 
assistance to Kizil Akhoud, a highly respected 
Molla at that time, who was displeased with 
the news, but asked me to wait till the next 
morning. After evening prayer, which was 
performed in the open air upon a square arti- 
ficial elevation, he whispered a few words to 
those around him, who all shook their heads. 
The result, however, of this secret exhortation 
was that next morning I found my rug out- 
side the tent, close to the door, with the 
addition of some minor gifts presented by 
the thief. The riddle was afterwards ex- 
plained to me. The unknown thief, whose 
favourite wife was ill, applied to the leading 
Molla for some medical advice, or for a fatiha 
(a prayer), which the good man promised if 
the stolen property of the foreign Hadji was 
restored. The application of such means, 
however, did not always produce the desired 
result, and the only thing which was regarded 
as effective security for law was the number 





of the respective tribe or clan to which any 
one belonged. The more numerous the 
tents of a tribe the greater was the respect 
enjoyed by its members, and naturally, also, 
by its guests; and as the Kelte family, 
whose hospitality I enjoyed, was by far the 
most numerous and influential on the banks 
of the Lower Gurgan, I felt quite safe to move 
about to the most distant portion of the 
desert, where my relation to the said family 
became known in the briefest time. I never 
trusted entirely to my character as a hol 
man, who wrote amulets, and who bestowed 
blessings on the sick, except in the case of 
the female portion of society, who showed 
implicit faith in my doings, and who fre 
quently sheltered me against the rudeness 
of their unbelieving husbands or brethren. 
These tokens of female piety will remain ever 
green in my memory. 

Imagine, gentle reader, an isolated tent 
in some dreary portion of the desert, at 
whose door I arrive after a tiresome march 
of several hours in deep sand and under 
a scorching sun, without a drop of refresh- 
ing water, and without an animating breeze. 
My salutation, ‘ Es-selam Aleikum,” iz 
“Peace be over thee,” resounds far in the 
distance, and makes the grazing cattle raise 
their heads, as if bewildered at the unaccus- 
tomed voice. At once a young or an elderly 
woman appears at the entrance of the ragged 
and storm-worn tent, the felt pieces of which 
have been bleached by rain and snow, whilst 
belt, ropes, and pegs are sadly out of repair. 
It is a poor tent. The male inhabitant is 
out on some predatory or hunting expedition, 
whilst his wife has to tend the flock in close 
proximity to the dwelling, or is engaged i 
spinning or rolling a new piece of felt to be 
laid under the new member of the family 
whose arrival is expected soon. On perceiy- 
ing the pious stranger from a distant land 
she utters a few words of joyous surprise, and 
soon comes forward with a wooden dish of 
sour milk, with a piece of cheese, or with a 
bundle of sun-dried fish. The visitor partakes 
of the offering with a loud “ Bismillah,” 44 
“In the name of God,” whilst his hostess sits 
opposite shedding tears because God has 
given her the opportunity of feeding a guest 
As soon as he has satisfied his hunger she 
brings before him the plain coloured camel- 
hair, the material for the new carpet, in order 
to have bestowed upon it his blessings, 4 
a sure sign of happiness to her coming child. 
For a while the Turcoman woman will re 
main quite motionless, her eyes fixed up0 
the movements of your lips, every sound 0 
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which is most anxiously caught, and it is only 
after having finished the recital of the Koran, 
of which she does not understand a single 
word, that she gives vent to her blissful satis- 
faction, by uttering a sigh from the depth of 
her heart, or by a tear, of which the poet 
justly says, 
With s dimple ef emile, 
But the test of affection’s a tear.” 
Ihave often witnessed scenes of this nature 
that were indescribably touching, and it 
may be easily understood how this comes 
back to my memory, whenever I have to 
picture the lights and shadows of life amongst 
the primitive inhabitants of the desert. No 
wonder, too, that during my abode amongst 
the Turcomans on the Gurgan feelings of 
admiration were mingled with the deep aver- 
sion and horror that agitated my heart. 
When sitting alone in my tent on the 
banks of the river, my eyes used to linger 
with an unspeakable longing on the blue 
summits of the Elburz Mountains appearing 
on the south-eastern horizon, and I liked to 
dream of the earthly happiness which reigned 
in the country underneath. To connect 
Persian rule and earthly happiness may sound 
rather ironical ; but compared with the social 
conditions of man in the desert, life in Persia 
seemed to me quite an Eldorado—nay, the 
highest degree of social beatitude! And 
still how hopeless was the situation twenty 
years ago—how void of the feeblest ray of a 
better future! Persia was, as usual, help- 
less to protect her own subjects against the 
depredations of the greedy and warlike 
nomads ; while Russia, fully engaged in the 
Caucasus, had only thrown at intervals some 
armed regards to the eastern shores of the 
Caspian Sea. By “armed regards” I mean 
those occasional attacks made by Russia 
upon the Yomuts at Gomushtepe, which, with- 
out inflicting serious harm on the nomads, 
nevertheless impressed them with the notion 
of Russia’s formidable power, and filled their 
breasts with terror, Many of the Turcomans 
had then an opportunity of learning the supe- 
nority of European arms, and the smallest 
detachment of Russian soldiers caused the 
greatest havoc amongst the nomads. I remem- 
ber a Yomut of about thirty who was literally 
nddled by Russian bullets, and who lived 
upon the charity of his fellow-countrymen by 
showing the manifold traces of valour upon 
legs, arms, and breast. He used to un- 
cover himself before me with an ostentatious 
Pride, and, in lieu of material presents, I had 
‘0 give an abundant portion of holy breath 





(nefes) upon the traces of Russian marksmen. 
“Those Russian infidels will be driven into 
the sea,” was the usual saying one heard at 
that time. Others, less confident in the 
valour of the unarmed patriots, did not con- 
ceal their gloomy foreboding of the near 
future. Kizil Akhoud, the most learned 
Turcoman I met with, always pointed out to 
me the prophecy of the great national bard, 
Makhdumkuli, who, towards the end of the 
last century, had predicted, in one of his 
poems entitled “The End of the World,” 
“ that Russia will be the power who destroys 
the Moslem, and that finally Antichrist will 
annthilate Russia.” 

In spite of these black clouds hovering on 
the horizon of the Turcoman future, the three 
tribes or branches I named were separated by 
the greatest hatred. The formidable Tekkes 
were much more feared by the Yomuts than 
either the Urus (Russian) or the Kizilbush 
(Persian). In my capacity as an Osmanli 
and a Hadji I tried to make peace amongst 
the hostile brethren. Letters were exchanged 
between the Akhul-Tekkes and the Ata-Bai 
Yomuts on the Gurgan—and even a meet- 
ing of delegates took place at the foot of the 
Kuran Mountains, in which I acted as a 
pacificator; but I saw at once that fire 
and water could easier amalgamate than 
these two factions of the same race, having 
one language and one religion, When 
returning to the tent, Hadji Bilal, one of my 
travelling companions, very fittingly re- 
marked, “The wolf and the jackal will 
never unite; the wild boar (Russia) will 
first break their legs, and only as helpless 
cripples will they lie down peacefully side 
by side.” Recent events have fully proved 
that prediction ; but, during my stay in the 
desert, reconciliation was utterly hopeless, 
and even an excursion from the country of 
the Yomuts into the district inhabited by 
the Tekkes was deemed a most dangerous 
undertaking. Clad in rags and leaning on 
a stick, one might have ventured on a soli- 
tary march to the outlying districts; but 
in company with other travellers one always 
risked, if not his life, certainly his liberty. 
Strange to say, the Tekkes had no scruple 
in making a slave even of a Hadji or of 
a dervish, and, after forcing him to renounce 
his Sunnite persuasion, in selling him for 
ready cash. As for myself I was happily 
safe from such perils, for, being lame, I 
could not have been exchanged even for a 
humble donkey ; although many of those in- 
veterate slave-dealers, on seeing my otherwise 
strong frame, could hardly conceal their 
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disappointment on discovering my defective 
limb. I could not be employed in tending 
a herd of camels or sheep, for this service 
requires a good runner. Being, therefore, 
only available for domestic business—such 
-as the grinding of flour, the collecting of dung 
for firing material, and other similar employ- 
ment, those reckless robbers very justly did 
not find me worth the food with which I 
had to be fed. As for ransom, it was cer- 
tainly with shuddering that I recollected the 
case of M. de Blocqueville, the French pho- 
tographer in the service of the King of 
Persia, who, falling into the hands of the 
Tekke Turcomans, and being recognised as 
a European, had to be ransomed with the 
heavy sum of ten thousand ducats. Had 
the Turcomans known that I was a Frenghi 
(European), and the travelling member of 
a scientific society, the lucky conduct of 
their sagacious brethren near Merv would 
have sealed my fate. But, fortunately, not 
the slightest suspicion was aroused in that 
direction. My character as a Hadji from 
Turkey, and a semi-official messenger of the 
Ottoman Embassy of Teheran to Khiva and 
Bokhara, was never doubted ; and, fascinating 
even the Mollas with my recital of the Koran, 
and particularly with my Turkish conversa- 
tion, I was safe from fetching such a high 
price as the goodly Frenchman did. 

Speaking of my personal adventures, I 
cannot omit mentioning that, during my stay 
at Gomushtepe, many Turcomans applied for 
introductory letters to the Ottoman Ambas- 
sador at the Persian Court, in the hope of 
becoming subjects of the Sultan—a political 
foresight which did honour to the sharpness 
of these seemingly plain children of nature. 
Strangely enough, most of my letters were 
delivered at Teheran, and having got them 
back subsequently through Haidar Efendi, the 
then Turkish Ambassador, it is not without 
emotion that I now preserve these mementoes 
of this most trying time. 

Mr. O’Donovan, in his recently pub- 
lished and highly interesting work on the 
Merv Oasis, mentions, in chapter xiii. 
that he inhabited the same tent as I occupied 
whilst amongst the Turcomans, and that 
my former host had still a recollection of 
me. It is very likely that the Russians 
at Ashuvada had revealed to the nomads my 
real character; but I much doubt whether 
they found faith with the leading men at 
Gomushtepe, for these had got assurances 
to the contrary from the officials of the 
Teheran Embassy, which were much more 
accredited. 











My gentle reader will easily imagine that 
it was with anything but feelings of sorrow 
I left the scene of my adventures, and 
how, starting for the interior of the desert 
on my way to Khiva, I felt a kind of 
relief in getting out of a society so full of 
horror. Neither the fear of merciless robbers 
nor the danger of twenty days’ march over a 
waterless steppe and under a scorching sun, 
could embitter to me the enjoyment of tra- 
velling untrodden ground. Doomed to sit 
in a basket on the back of a camel, the coun- 
terpoise of which was a young buffalo, whose 
perfume was not very refreshing, and con- 
tinually threatened by the plans of a revenge- 
ful Afghan, whose eyes, accustomed to 
European features, had nearly penetrated 
the secret of my disguise, I still was de- 
lighted with having turned my back on the 
lawless inhabitants of the desert, and with 
the prospect of witnessing the town life of 
Central Asia, which promised to be so utterly 
different from what I had seen hitherto in 
Turkey and in Persia. Curiosity was en- 
hanced by the charm of mystery in which 
that part of Asia had been wrapt before the 
eyes of Europe. Of course there also great 
illusions awaited me. But the sense of 
greater security, as compared with the state 
of things in the desert, where, as I have 
stated, all communication was entirely cut off 
from the rest of the world, would compensate 
for many evils. So completely isolated was 
this desert region that when, returning from 
Samarkand, I was presented to the King of 
Persia, the monarch made as anxious inquiries 
about his neighbour princes, and listened with 
as much attention to my accounts, as if I 
had spoken to him of Japan or Peru. The 
ignorance as to Central Asia which I met 
with in Teheran, as well as in Constanti- 
nople, was really astounding. 

Such was the case twenty years ago, and 
one cannot help surprise on comparing the 
actual state of things now and viewing the 
changes which have taken place among 
the people and rulers of those outlying coun- 
tries. Putting aside the three Khanates of 
former existence, where the European tra- 
veller can now move about with ease and 
security, I must allude, above all, to the 
radical change in the desert and in the cha- 
racter of its restless inhabitants. On the 
very spot where I travelled twenty years ag0 
under continual anxiety and fear, where the 
tired and exhausted wanderer could scarcely 
enjoy his night’s rest, there are now Euro- 
pean merchants moving about alone with 
their merchandise, whilst the exploring tra 
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veller can pass from one end of the country 
to the other, measuring the skulls of the inha- 
bitants or drawing the picture of habits and 
customs as freely and undisturbedly as in the 
midst of Europe. Strange to say, even the 
restless sands, which used to change the sur- 
face of the ground in the course of a few 
hours, raising mounds on the place of former 
plains, even these have been fixed down by 
the iron lines of a railroad for a distance of 
nearly three hundred miles, from the Balkan 
Bay to Bami, where the scream of the engine 
not only frightens the large herds of wild 
asses, but has filled the heart of the formerly 
dauntless nomad with terror, and has trans- 
formed him into a peaceable man. Bound- 
less is my astonishment when I read in the 
attractively written book of Mr. O’Donovan, 
how this enterprising correspondent of the 
Daily News visited, without any escort, the 
Turcoman settlement on the Gurgan, how he 
succeeded in living for weeks, nay, for months 
not only at Gomushtepe, but even at Merv, 
touched hitherto only by the outstretching 
shadow of Russian power; and, what must 
surprise us above all, how this gentleman 
succeeded in leaving that place, where the 
memory of the large ransom paid for his in- 
voluntary predecessor has certainly not been 
effaced. No doubt civilisation marches at a 
very quick pace, and ere long we shall see 
the railway extending to Herat, along the 
trade route which anciently. went from India 
across Afghanistan, along the north-eastern 
portion of Persia to the Caspian Sea. 

As to the changes possibly wrought in the 
personal character of the Turcoman, I be- 
lieve he will be less able to resist the sway 
of the moral influence of his victor than his 
cousin in the north, namely, the Kirghiz, who 
has got a larger field for his wandering pro- 
pensities, and who can better evade the coer- 
cive measures of colonisation, , The Turco- 
mans, who boasted before me that as long as 
the speed of their horses can vie with the 
wind, and as long as each sand grain of their 
desert remains unfastened, they would never 
be ruled by a foreign race—these Turcomans 
must now have been most rudely awakened 
from their dream of security! As yet they 
do not experience the hardship of the foreign 
tule, for they are ‘beguiled to bear the yoke 
by mild treatment. They also get acquainted 
with such commodities of-Western culture as 
liquors and gambling, which were formerly 
scarcely known. Cards I met only once in 
the desert, and they had then the curious 
name of “ Urus. Kitabi,” z.e, the Koran of the 





Muscovite, whilst drink was confined to those 
outlaws who, by their frequent inroads into 
Persia, had become acquainted with wine or 
with brandy. Now there are two large 
brandy distilleries in close proximity to the 
Akhal country, whilst the Yomuts can procure 
that poison from the numerous shops opened 
in Krasnowodsk and in Tchikishlar, an 
opportunity of which they seem to make 
ample use. I do not doubt that there will 
be other drawbacks caused by the introduc- 
tion of Western culture through Russian 
channels, but in spite of all these incon- 
veniences, which appear wherever Euro- 
peans come in contact with uncivilised races, 
we are bound to say that the change is 
for the better, and that, considering what 
life in the desert was twenty years ago, 
Russia’s advance in that part.of Central Asia, 
if judged from a humanitarian and not a poli- 
tical point of view, must be taken as bene- 
ficial to the cause of humanity. 

If such be the case, why did I oppose, 
years ago, Russia’s policy in the East? How 
is it that I am looked upon in England, as 
well as on the Continent, as an alarmist and 
a Russophobist par excellence? Well, my an- 
swer to this just question is the following : As 
long as Russia continues to conquer only such 
peoples and to annex only such territories, by 
the possession of which she does not threaten 
England’s position in India, so long nobody 
has any right to interfere with her doings ; 
nay, everybody must rejoice in her achieve- 
ments, and, moved by humanitarian feel- 
ings, must congratulate her. But should 
Russia use her civilising mission merely as a 
pretext to damage the imperial interests of 
Great Britain,’and should the policy of the 
Court of St. Petersburg in any way try to bar 
or to destroy England’s beneficial work in the 
south of Asia, then every thinking man is 
bound to turn against such highly obnoxious 
schemes of aggrandisement, and to look 
upon Russia as bent upon mischief and her 
conduct as detrimental to the sacred cause of 
humanity. Well, I am sorry to say that in my 
view Russia follows the last-mentioned line of 
policy, and that the odious rivalry between 
these two great factions of European culture 
in Asia is entirely and exclusively owing to 
her double game and to her want of sincerity. 
This is my firm belief, and this has induced 
me for the last twenty years to side with 
England, the justice of whose cause nobody 
can doubt, and whose brilliant capacities as 
a propagator of pure Christian culture no man 
will question. 





“THE RED, GREEN, AND THE YELLOW.” 
By J. LOGIE ROBERTSON. 





ACT II.—THE SUN. 


Scene for the second act’s just the same, 
But enters never a person : 

There’s either a hitch, or behind the scenes 
The actors are busy rehearsin’. 


—They’re all in the village below 
Drinking and debating ! 

Provincial actors are so slow ! 
And meanwhile the piece is waiting. 


No! there’s an actor up in the air, 
He belongs to the GLoBE moreover ; 
fis part is easy, but acted well— 
It’s only crossing over. 


He crosses, and crosses, and crosses again ; 
But there enters never a chap in.— 


What’s this? The stage—it’s turning green! 
Something’s going to happen ! 


ACT I.—THE SOWER. 


T= is the scene—a red ploughed field 
To the feet of spectator inclining : 

He can see in the furrows, here and there, 
The mark of the ploughshare shining. 


Enter above, with his arms a-swing 
In the blue sky arching o’er him, 
One who walks straight down the field, 
Weaving his way before him. 


Vo other person is on the stage, 
He is.the sole attraction ; 

He comes and*goes, and he comes and goes 
—That is the whole of the action. 
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ACT III.—THE REAPERS. 


The scene is a golden harvest field, 
And indeed there’s a splendid yield here 
The village is left to the old folk to-day, 
The rest are all in the field here. 


d 


The scythe and the sickle—how brightly they 
glance ! 
There are thirty people, and over,— 


ate as 
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| Cutters, and lifters, and bandsters, and bairns, 
| The farmer on horseback, and Rover. 
There’s movement and bustle, the swish of 
the scythe, 
Joking, and singing, and laughter, 
And flirting and wooing the maidens among, 
And possible weddings thereafter ! 





THE GREEN CORN. 
By RICHARD JEFFERIES, AvuTHor oF ‘“‘ THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME,” ETC. 


URE colour almost always gives the idea | world, from the dead and the unknown, from 
of fire, or rather it is perhaps as if a/ thecold, moist ground, that these green blades 


light shone through as well as colour itself. | 
The fresh green blade of corn is like this, so 
pellucid, so clear and pure in its green as to | 
seem to shine with colour. It is not brilliant | 
—not a surface gleam or an enamel—it is 
stained through. Beside the moist clods 
the slender flags arise filled with the sweet- 
hess of the earth. Out of the darkness 
under—that darkness which knows no day | 
save when the ploughshare opens its chinks 
—they have come to the light. To the light 
they have brought a colour which will attract 
the sunbeams from now till harvest. They 
fall more pleasantly on the corn, toned, as if 
they mingled with it. Seldom do we reailse 
that the world is practically no thicker to us 
than the print of our footsteps on the path. 
pon that surface we walk and act our 
Comedy of life, and what is beneath is no- 
§ tous. But it is out from that under- 


have sprung. Yonder a steam-plough pants 
up the hill, groaning with its own strength, 
yet all that strength and might of wheels, and 
piston, and chains, cannot drag from the 
earth one single blade like these. Force 
cannot make it ; it must grow—an easy word 
to speak or write, in fact full of potency. 
It is this mystery of growth and life, of beauty, 
and sweetness, and colour, starting forth from 
the clods that gives the corn its power over 
me. Somehow I identify myself with it; I 
live again as I see it. Year by year it is the 
same, and when I see it I feel that I have 
once more entered on a new life. And I 
think the spring, with its green corn, its 
violets, and hawthorn leaves, and increasing 
song, grows yearly dearer and more dear to 
this our ancient earth. So many centuries 
have flown! Now it is the manner with all 
natural things to gather as it were by smallest 
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particles. The merest grain of sand drifts 
unseen into a crevice, and by-and-by another ; 
after awhile there is a heap; a century and 
it is a mound, and then every one observes 
and comments on it. Time itself has gone 
on like this; the years have accumulated, 
first in drifts, then in heaps, and now a vast 
mound, to which the mountains are knolls, 
rises up and overshadows us. Time lies 
heavy on the world. The old, old earth is 
glad to turn from the cark and care of 
drifted centuries to the first sweet blades of 
green. 

There is sunshine to-day after rain, and 
every lark is singing. Across the vale a 
broad cloud-shadow descends the hillside, is 
lost in the hollow, and presently, without 
warning, slips over the edge, coming swiftly 
along the green tips. The sunshine follows 
—the warmer for its momentary absence. 
Far, far down in a grassy coomb stands a 
solitary corn-rick, conical-roofed, casting a 
lonely shadow—marked because so solitary, 
and beyond it on the rising slope is a brown 
copse. The leafless branches take a brown 
tint in the sunlight; on the summit above 
there is furze; then more hill lines drawn 
against the sky. In the tops of the dark 
pines at the corner of the copse, could the 
glance sustain itself to see them, there are 
finches warming themselves in the sunbeams. 
The thick needles shelter them from the 
current of air, and the sky is bluer above the 
pines. Their hearts are full already of the 
happy days to come, when the moss yonder 
by the beech, and the lichen on the fir-trunk, 
and the loose fibres caught in the fork of an 
unbending bough, shall furnish forth a suf- 
ficient mansion for their young. Another 
broad cloud-shadow, and another warm em- 
brace of sunlight. All the serried ranks of 





the green corn bow at the word of command 
as the wind rushes over them. 

There is largeness and freedom here, 
Broad as the down and free as the wind, the 
thought can roam high over the narrow roofs 
in the vale. Nature has affixed no bounds 
to thought. All the palings, and walls, and 
crooked fences deep down yonder are arti- 
ficial. The fetters and traditions, the rou- 
tine, the dull roundabout which deadens the 
spirit like the cold, moist earth, are the 
merest nothings. Here it is easy with the 
physical eye to look over the highest roof. 
The moment the eye of the mind is filled 
with the beauty of things natural an equal 
freedom and width of view come to it. 
Step aside from the trodden footpath of 
personal experience, throwing away the 
petty cynicism born of petty hopes dis- 
appointed. Step out upon the broad down 
beside the green corn, and let its freshness 
become part of life. 

The wind passes, and it bends—let the 
wind too pass over the spirit. From the 
cloud-shadow it emerges to the sunshine— 
let the. heart come out from the shadow of 
roofs to the open glow of the sky. High 
above, the songs of the larks fall as rain— 
receive it with open hands. Pure is the 
colour of the green flags, the slender pointed 
blades—let the thought be pure as the light 
that shines through that colour. Broad are 
the downs and open the aspect—gather the 
breadth and largeness of view. Never can 
that view be wide enough and large enough, 
there will always be room to aim higher. 
As the air of the hills enriches the blood, so 
let the presence of these beautiful things 
enrich the inner sense. One memory of the 
green corn, fresh beneath the sun and wind, 
will lift up the heart from the clods. 





PROGRESS AND POVERTY. 


A Sermon Preached before the Anibersity of Oxford. 
By THE Rev. CHARLES W. STUBBS, M.A., AuTHOR OF “ VILLAGE POLITICS,” ETC. 


WOULD begin by asking one question. 
Does the command, “ Be ye fruitful and 


I 


multiply, and replenish the earth ”—the first 
divine decree recorded in the Bible—mean 
for the human race a destiny of progress or of 


poverty? The necessity for answering the 
question is urgent. It is being pressed upon 
us at the present day from many directions. 
It is being asked, not only by theologians and 





economists as a nice point of academic dis- 
cussion, but as a vital question of daily bread 
by English labourers and workmen, Inade 
mocratic state of society, like that which we 
have to-day in England, in which, with the 
widest distribution of political power we have 
also the greatest inequality of social condition, 
such questions, in fact, cannot long be kept 
in the background of any Christian teaching: 
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It is true that hitherto, from a variety of 
causes, England has been spared any very 
serious manifestation of the revolutionary 
spirit in social questions. But any one who 
has of late watched at all carefully the drift 
of English democratic thought cannot fail, I 
think, to perceive how very little it would 
require, under modern conditions, to change 
the social problem into a socialistic one. 

We have all, I suppose, been reading lately 
a remarkable book by an American writer, 
in which with considerable power of sympa- 
thetic rhetoric and much ingenuity of reason- 
ing, he endeavours to support the thesis 
that, under existing economic conditions, 
poverty is a persistent and essential factor of 
progress. 

It is not only we, however, who have been 
reading Mr. George’s book. ‘“‘ Progress and 
Poverty” has attracted wide popular atten- 
tion. A cheap edition, circulating by thou- 
sands, has during the last few months sown 
its doctrines broadcast among the workshops 
and factories of England. The amazing po- 
pular success of the book is no less signifi- 
cant than it is remarkable. 

There are those who can only regard this 
success as significant of danger. I cannot 
agree with them. It seems to me quite as 
much significant of hope. And for this 
reason: Because I do not believe the success 
of the book has been made so much by the 
economic fallacies, of which, so our orthodox 
teachers tell us, it is full, as by the fact 
that in its pages economic truth has clearly 
seemed to be subordinated to moral con- 
siderations, 

‘Those who have had much intercourse 
with the leaders of thought among the work- 
men of England have long felt that their 
almost universal repulsion to the current doc- 
trines of political economy is to be traced, 
not only to their belief that such doctrines 
are, so to say, almost entirely on the- side 
of capital rather than of labour, but also to 
their firm persuasion that the so-called inevit- 
able laws, regulating economic relations, are 
laws whose inevitability is based on the sup- 
Position that moral truth may safely be left 
out of consideration. By habitually regard- 
Ing labour from the abstract point of view, 
and overlooking the personality of the la- 
bourer, the economist has seemed sometimes 
to be entirely callous to the fact that for the 
labourer, as for all of us, moral and social 
ideas are by far the most important with 
Which we have to deal. I confess it has 
never seemed to me very surprising that the 
untrained intellect of English workmen should 





not always have been able to discriminate 
between that self-interest, of which the poli- 
tical economist was accustomed to speak to 
him as the master-motive of human conduct, 
and that selfishness against which the Chris- 
tian moralist had so often warned him, as 
the very root of all sin. And therefore, 


also, I am not surprised when I find him 
welcoming a book in which he may continu- 
ally read passages such as these :— 


“ Short-sighted is the philosophy which counts on 
selfishness as the master-motive of human action. It 
is blind to facts of which the world is full. It sees 
not the present and reads not the past aright. If you 
would move men to action, to what shall you appeal ? 
Not to their pockets, but to their patriotism; not to 
selfishness, but to sympathy. Call it religion, 
patriotism, sympathy, the enthusiasm for humanity, 
or the love of God—give it what name you will ; there 
is yet a force which overcomes and drives out selfish- 
ness; a force which is the electricity of the moral 
universe ; a force beside which all others are weak. 
. « « « Political economy and social science cannot 
teach any lessons that are not embraced in the simple 
truths that were taught to poor fishermen and Jewish 
peasants by One who eighteen hundred years ago was 
crucified—the simple truths which beneath the warp- 
ings of selfishness, and the distortions of superstition, 
seem to underlie every religion that has ever striven 
to formulate the spiritual yearnings of man.” (‘ Pro- 
gress and Poverty,” pp. 415, 416, 473.) 


How strong an attraction this idea of a 
radical affinity existing between Christianity 
and all questions of social reform has for the 
minds of English workmen, no one who has 
lived and worked much among them can fail 
to have observed. And in making this asser- 
tion, I am not at all forgetful of the common 
burden of lament among all schools of 
churchmen, that the people care for none 
of these things. As English Christians, 
we may, I think, rightly be thankful for the 
truth, that no great social movement among 
the labour-classes of England would have the 
slightest possibility of success which was 
antagonistic to Christianity or relied on athe- 
istic elements for its propaganda, The most 
important labour movement of late years in 
England—that among the agricultural labour- 
ers—was, remember, notoriously led by men 
who had for the most part made special public 
profession of their Christian faith. Not only 
Joseph Arch, but a large number of the offi- 
cers of the Labourers’ Union were local 
preachers of the Methodist Church. Scant 
reverence may have been shown sometimes 
to the dignity of the village parson, especially 
when he showed himself, as in too many 
instances unhappily he did, too palpably a 
partisan—never, I venture to say, knowingly 
to the cause of Christianity and true religion. 
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The power of the English Bible, as a moral 
and social force, over the mass of our fellow- 
countrymen, is still a reality. Much as there 
may be to regret in English public life, we 
are still many a long year, thank God, from 
the time when, as in the France of to-day, the 
destruction of the religion and the Church of 
Christ is regarded as necessary to the attain- 
ment of political liberty and social progress. 
The Christian origin of the democratic watch- 
word has long been not only forgotten, but 
disowned by the French workman. In Eng- 
land I trust we may never forget the truth so 
finely expressed by Mr. Maurice :—“ There 
is no fraternity without a common father. 
- No man can say sincerely ‘Our 
brothers who are on earth’ who has not 
said previously ‘Our Father which art in 
heaven,’ ” 

But if English Christians would not lose 
the lesson which democratic opinion both in 
our own country and on the Continent would 
seem to teach, they must not refuse to recog- 
nise the hint which it so plainly gives, that in 
the power to bring social questions within the 
range of common religious teaching is to be 
found in these days the true “note” of a 
standing or a falling Church. Believing as 
we do, that Christianity still holds the key to 
all the unsolved problems, both of society 
and of the individual, it is for the Church of 
the present to grasp if she can and set forth, 
whether by word or deed, the bearing which 
Christianity has upon the larger social life of 
man. It is in this direction that she may 
best find new channels for the exercise of 
the Divine wisdom of her inherited experience 
and the Divine strength of her comprehen- 
sive communion. 

Of those unsolved problems none perhaps 
are more perplexing to the mind of the con- 
sistent Christian than those in which the 
teaching of the religion of Christ seems to 
come into direct antagonism with economic 
doctrines. 

Evidently, it is only possible, in the space 
at our disposal, to touch the mere fringe of 
such a subject. Take two questions, there- 
fore, only for consideration—but two, con- 
cerning which, to my mind in their right 
answer, must our whole moral attitude to the 
social problem be involved. 

First—Is poverty a perpetual ordinance of 
God, to be accepted as an essential part of 
the providential scheme of government ? 

Second—How are we to explain Christ’s 
apparent exaltation of poverty and disparage- 
ment of the principles of individual advance- 
ment and well-being, to which our modern 





institutions of private property, and in. 
dustrial freedom, seem necessarily to ap- 
peal ? 

There are some people, I know, who would 
find no difficulty in answering that first ques- 
tion positively, and would maintain that po- 
verty zs the perpetual ordinance of God, con- 
sidering it quite’ sufficient proof of that, to 
quote the words of Christ Himself—“ The 
poor ye have always with you.” No one, 
however, who reads the incident fairly, which 
gave rise to that saying, can help seeing that 
Christ’s words there are intended for nothing 
more than the mere statement of a then 
palpably existing fact; and certainly the 
statement of a fact can, in no fair sense, 
be taken as a valid reason for the fact’s 
existence. 

To any one, however, who believes in that 
filial relationship with the heavenly Father 
which Christ came to reveal, and in that 
progressive realisation of the Divine idea of 
human perfectibility, which is implied in the 
daily prayer He taught us—“ Thy kingdom 
come, thy will be done o# earth, as it is in 
heaven ”—there can be no doubt as to what 
is the true answer to that question. 

That humanity is perfectible ; that it tends 
towards a common level, and a level which 
is continually rising higher and higher ; that 
its wealth is increasing and becoming slowly 
more equalised ; that its ideas are becoming 
enlarged and purified; that its errors are 
gradually being dispersed, and with them, 
the oppressions upon which so much of their 
evil power has been based ; that the light of 
knowledge is ever burning with greater and 
greater brilliance ; that its morality is becom- 
ing purer and more progressive; that it 1s 
learning both by reason and experience, in 
the realm of responsibility, the art of earning 
always an increasing amount of reward, and 
always a lessening amount of punishment; 
that finally, and as a result of all this, evil is 
ever tending to diminish and good to in- 
crease—these are conclusions which it 1s im- 
possible for any one to doubt, who observes 
at all carefully, and over a wide enough area, 
the action of the laws of human nature and 
social progress, much less believes in the 
scriptural declaration that man is made m 
the image of God ! ‘ 

We know too well, of course, that man 1s 
not perfect. But we believe nevertheless in 
the perfectibility of humanity. In the laws 
of society no more than in the laws of nature 
does harmony correspond with the idea of 
absolute perfection, but with the idea of in- 
definite improvement. Suffering, it 15 true, 
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is a function of nature, seeing that God has 
designed that in us feebleness should be 
anterior to force, ignorance to science, want 
to satisfaction, effort to result, acquisition to 
possession, poverty to wealth, error to truth, 
experience to foresight. Yet still if we must 
admit the patent fact that pain and suffering 
and misery exist, do not let us blind our- 
selves to the tendency towards their mini- 
misation which all the theories of modern 
science go to establish. The principle of 
social evolution is a striving ever towards the 
holier and the happier. To accept that doc- 
trine, so far from being contrary to Scripture, 
as some would have us believe, is in reality 
to be brought into harmony with St. Paul’s 
teaching of the inherent imperfection of na- 
ture, and its gradual amelioration, showing 
us how, after all, the grand sweep of things 
is from the lower to the higher, thus more- 
over enabling us— 
“To trace love’s faint beginnings in mankind, 

To know even hate is but a mask of love’s; 

To see a good in evil, and a hope 

In ill-success ; to sympathise, be proud 

Of man’s half-reasons, faint aspirings, dim 

Struggles for truth, his poorest fallacies, 

His prejudices, fears and cares and doubts, 

All with a touch of nobleness, despite 

Their error, upward tending all, though weak; 
Like plants in mines which never saw the sun, 
But panne of him, and guess where he may be, 

And do their best to climb, and get to him.” * 

Proclaiming, therefore, in the name of 
faith, and formulating in the name of science, 
the Divine laws of social progress, we may 
spurn the narrow and sinister view of those 
who would tell us that any of the social evils 
are inevitable and ordained. Do not let us 
arraign the economists, when, speaking of 
the natural action of social and economic 
laws, they cry Jaissez faire, laissez passer. 
They do not mean by that, let man alone 
when he is doing wrong. What they do mean 
is this : 

Study the providential laws by which man 
has gradually been impelled along the path 
of social order and progress; those laws 
which in the beginning produced the original 
diffusion of the race, compelled man to aban- 
don predatory habits and take to agriculture ; 
led to the clearing of the earth’s surface; 
forced man into the social state; made social 
organisation inevitable, developed the social 
Sentiments, stimulated to successive improve- 
ments in production, to increased skill and 
intelligence, and are daily thrusting him 
into closer contact with his fellows and more 
mutually dependent relationship. Study 
these laws, allow them to operate, strive to 
Co-operate with them, remove the obstacles 


* Browning’s Paracelsus. 





which they encounter from force and fraud, 
and you shall see accomplished in human 
society this double manifestation of progress 
—all men approximating to a common level, 
and a level which is continually rising. 

But how, we may ask, is this idea of social 
progress to be reconciled with that concep- 
tion of passive happiness and contentment 
which seems so much more in harmony with 
the gospel ideal ? 

We come, in fact, to that second question 
which I proposed just now—how shall we 
explain Christ’s apparent exaltation of poverty 
and depreciation of just those social elements 
which seem most characteristic of modern 
civilisation ? 

The question is not so unpractical as some 
may perhaps suppose. Will you forgive 
me if I take a somewhat personal illustra- 
tion? It was only a few weeks ago, that, 
in consequence of alecture which I had de- 
livered, I received a letter from a school- 
master in one of our national schools, written 
evidently in an entirely honest and sincere 
spirit of inquiry, in which the following sen- 
tences occur :— , 


‘¢ Before I became a decided Christian I was very 
anxious to elevate the masses, and to advance the 
poor children committed to my care. Now I am in 
a maze; for I fail to find in Christ’s teaching any 
injunction to strive to get on in this life. It seems to 
me that any attempt to rise higher, to gain riches, or 
power, or position, is quite contrary to Christ’s teach- 
ing, and as a natural result I seem lost to all ambition 
and all incentive to strive to advance. When Isee a 
man ‘ getting on in this life,’ I am constrained to pity 
him ; and, of course, the feeling reacts upon myself 
and makes me ask continually, ‘ What’s the good ?’ 
. . « « Before I tried to follow Christ’s teaching those 
difficulties did not exist. It is the fact of wanting to 
follow Christ as far as possible that has given rise to 
them, and unless my mind can be set at rest on 
these subjects, the future of my life will be more or 
less a failure. Can you show me directly or by infe- 
rence from our Lord’s own teaching, that His disci- 
ples are to cultivate their talents and powers in a 
secular as well as in a spiritual sense ?” 


How shall we answer difficulties like these? 

In the first place, certainly we have a 
right to show that the difficulty itself is some- 
what exaggerated. It is not true to say that 
the cultivation of our powers and talents for 
secular as well as for spiritual uses finds no 
encouragement in New-Testament teaching. 
On the contrary, it is the consistent assump- 
tion of that teaching, that of worldly posses- 
sion, as of all worldly gifts, the Christian is 
the steward of God. ‘ Who then is the faith- 
ful and wise steward, whom his Lord shall 
set over his household, to give them their 
portion of food in due season? Blessed is 
that servant, whom his Lord when He cometh 
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shall find so doing.” Other texts will occur 
to your memories readily also in the same 
connection. 

Not less consistently, moreover, are the 
censure of idleness, as an offence against the 
law of Christ, and the consecration of labour 
as an honourable calling, productive of indi- 
vidual self-respect, and social fellowship, 
expressed in apostolic teaching. 

Indeed, to any one who bore this testi- 
mony in mind, it would be difficult to deny 
that the man who accepts those principles 
becomes of necessity, and as a matter of 
course, “ fervent in spirit, diligent in busi- 
ness, serving his time.” He must become, 
that is to say, as a follower of Christ, a self- 
respecting, conscientious man. In the quaint 
words of George Herbert— 


“A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine, 
Who sweeps a room as for thy laws, 
Makes that and the action fine.” 


Yet still, no doubt, there does remain a cer- 
tain proportion of difficulty from the element 
of truth in the charge which we cannot over- 
look. 

Christ’s benediction of the kingdom is un- 
doubtedly laid, especially, upon the poor. It 
is of course idle to say, as some people en- 
deavour to do, that “the poor” must be 
interpreted “the poor in spirit.” The con- 
text in St. Luke’s Gospel shows plainly 
enough that to substitute “ poverty of spirit ” 
for ‘‘ poverty of purse,” would by no means 
express the power of Christ’s words. ‘ Woe 
unto you that are rich, for ye have received 
your consolation.” The language is too 
explicit to be evaded, or to be explained 
away. Do not let us try to do anything of 
the sort. Let us meet the difficulty boldly 
and in this way. 

Let us say: The Gospel is not to be re- 
garded as some civil statute, where in section, 
sub-section, and schedule we may expect 
to find all ethical difficulties codified and 
ticketed with their appropriate fines and 
punishments. Jesus Christ did not come into 
the world, as some seem to suppose, to give 
to men a new system of morality, whose 
maxims and precepts should be sufficient to 
solve the difficulties of ethical action for all 
time. He did not come to teach us how to 
be good, how to distinguish right from wrong, 
in any new way. What He did come to give 
us was a new motive to be good, to do right, 
to avoid wrong, in the old way. The ab- 
stract principles which Christ inculcated 
remain still intact; but the concrete shape 
into which he was obliged to throw those 





principles has changed with changed condi. 
tions. The rule and standard of right and 
wrong for the Christian must always be “the 
will of God ;” but the positive and authentic 
revelation of that will is not confined. only to 
the pages of the New Testament. The witness 
of the facts of daily life, of social order with 
its elementary laws, its necessary incidents 
and pursuits, if only we can get it genuine, is 
also the revelation of God. One step towards 
greater perfection suggests another. 


“New occasions teach new duties; Time makes ancient 
good uncouth, 

They must upward still, and onward, who would keep 

abreast of truth.”’ 

To the Christian who believes that none 
of the conditions of human life come by 
chance, but are Divinely ordered, the ques- 
tion of any line of conduct—“ How does 
it work?”—is one which he need not be 
ashamed to ask with confidence, knowing that 
the verdict of experience necessarily brings 
with it the sanction of the Divine Ruler. 
The will of God, the word of God, is not all 
revealed. God speaks to man still in nature, 
and in human society, as well as in Christ 
and the sacred writers. 


“ Slowly the Bible of the race is writ, 
And not in paper leaves, nor leaves of stone, 
Each age, each kindred, adds a verse to it, 
Texts of despair, or hope, or joy, or moan.” 

It is only those, I think, who do not 
enough believe in God, and in Christ and His 
Spirit, who have difficulties such as those 1 
have mentioned, about the interpretation of 
His will. 

Apply this, then, to the question at issue. 
Christ’s denunciation of riches and exalta- 
tion of poverty must not be separated from 
the conditions under which He spoke, much 
less from the real object which He had in 
view. We must not forget, as I said, that 
His method always was to put the abstract 
principle into concrete shape. It is only a 
stupid literalism which will mistake the out- 
ward form for the essential spirit. What we 
have to do, therefore, is not to go to the New 
Testament as to a code of maxims and dicta, 
but as to a well-spring of spiritual influence; 
not to insist on taking the doctrines of Christ 
au pied de la lettre, but to imbue ourselves 
‘with the same mind that was in Christ,” 
and let our behaviour afterwards flow freely 
from it. 

Doubts infinite there have ever been, and 
ever will be, probably, among Christians, 
as to the doctrine of Christ, and as to the 
particulars of what He said and did; but no 
one ever, I think, really dowbted much 4s 
to the tone and temper of His mind, as 10 
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the essential features of His. character, as to 
the inherent spirit of His religion. Let us 
fill ourselves with that spirit, as enduring and 
surviving, ever extant, through all forms and 
all times, and then we may safely ignore the 
letter as simply an accidental and temporary 
garment in which He clothed His meaning. 

“Jesus living among the poor”—I am quoting 
the words of a wise and eloquent writer *—‘‘ cognisant 
of their sacred patience and their humble virtues, 
bent upon startling His world out of the self-indulgent 
ease into which it had sunk, and profoundly impressed 
with the terrible influence which the abundance and 
the love of earthly possessions exercised in enervating 
the soul, incapacitating it for all high enterprise, all 
self-denying effort, all difficult achievement, seeing 
with a clearness which excluded for the moment all 
modifying considerations, the benumbing power of that 
fatal torpor and apathy which creeps over even nobler 
natures when this life is too luxurious and too joyful 
—saw that absolute renunciation would be easier and 
safer than the righteous use of wealth. 

“We on the other hand who know—what was in- 
visible in those simpler days—how necessary is the 
accumulation of capital to those great undertakings 
which carry on the progress and civilisation of our 
complex modern communities—naturally and rightly 
regard the employment of affluence, and not its pur- 
suit or its possession, as the fit subject of our moral 
judgments. It was in the grave of a rich disciple 
that the body of Jesus was laid after the Crucifixion : 
and in the parable of the talents He praised and re- 
compensed the men who had doubled their capital by 
honest trading, while condemning and loaning the 
feckless and unprofitable idler. And the wise and 
right-minded of our day would denounce, as unmerci- 
fully as Christ Himself, the rich man whose riches 
blinded him to the far higher value of spiritual aims 
and intellectual enjoyments; whose luxury and lavish 
expenditure makes life difficult for all around him; 
whose ostentation is an evil and a temptation to those 
who take him as their model; to whom opulence is 
not a grand means, a solemn trust, and a grave re- 
sponsibility, but merely a source of sensual indulgence 
and of vacant worthlessness—or who pass their youth 
and manhood in adding house to house, and field to 
field, wasting life without all that which alone renders 
life worth living. —We see, too, perhaps, more clearly 
than could be seen in early times, that poverty has its 
own special and terrible temptations and obstacles to 
virtue as well as wealth; and that with us at least, 
not affluence, but competence smooths the way, for 
the weaker brethren, to a crowd of Christian ex- 


cellencies,”” 

But while recognising all this, do not let 
us suppose that in our changed times there is 
no place in thought and conscience for that 
heroic standard of human life which is plainly 
set before us in the pages of the New Testa- 
ment. Behind all work for humanity there 
must ever stand for the Christian the cross of 
Christ, with all that this implies of self-denial 
and self-sacrifice, of call to great thought and 
hopes, to lofty aim and manly endeavour. 
Whatever doubt there may be sometimes 
about the interpretation of Christian maxims 
and precepts, of the meaning of the paradox- 

* W. R. Greg. 





ical sayings, of “ the cross-clauses”—as Bacon 
aptly terms them—*“ of the league of Chris- 
tians,” there can be no doubt about the 
meaning of the Cross or the lesson of the life 
which there gave itself to death for man. 
Yet still, after eighteen hundred years of 
labour and experience, the lesson of : that 
Cross is not half spelt out. The personal 
lesson has been fairly learnt. But what of 
the social ? 

To make our individual lives more worthy 
of that filial relationship with the Father, 
which our Master came to reveal, this we may 
have partly learnt. But of the further lesson 
still behind, requiring that we should be 
strenuous in that “fellow work with God” 
by which, according to His purpose, the 
collective life of man is gradually being 
fashioned after the image of the kingdom 
of heaven, have we not still somewhat to 
learn ? 

From this view what a sorry compromise, 
what a miserable evasion does even the best 
side of our Christian civilisation seem! 
Christian civilisation! Nay, shall we not 
rather say with Wordsworth— 


That boast 
Is but a mockery! when from coast to coast, 
Though fetfered slaves be none, our floors and soil 
Groan underneath a weight of slavish toil, 
For the poor many, measured out by rules 
Fetched with cupidity from heartless schools, 
That to an idol, falsely called ‘“‘ The Wealth 
Of Nations,” sacrifice a People’s health, 
Body and mind and soul ; a thirst so keen 
That ever urges on the vast machine 
Of sleepless acer, ’mid whose dizzy wheels 
The power least prized is that which thinks and teels,” 

When we consider all the social evils 
amidst which, in England, our lives are 
passed, that black cloud of pauperism, brood- 
ing over this richest of the countries of the 
earth, of drunkenness, with all its foul brood 
of folly and sensuality and crime, of social 
revolt, of endemic misery and avoidable dis- 
ease, and of all the countless ills which make 
up the terrible inheritance of ancestral error 
which it is our lot to redeem, does not indeed 
the kingdom of heaven, the civifas Dei, the 
reign of God on earth, seem very far away ? 
Are not we tempted sometimes to echo the 
impassioned cry of the French economist 
and statesman—“ Christ has come! but when 
cometh salvation ?” 

What, then, is to be the issue? Are we to 
rest satisfied with the message of the man of 
science, of the sociologist, who tells us that our 
only hope is in the slow process of social 
evolution, as age returns upon age; that 
before we can change materially for the 
better, the structure of human society—with 
its many and complex parts, with its many 
and mutually dependent functions—we must 
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first alter and improve the constituent units, 
and that this, all the laws of science, and all 
the experience of history, teach us is a thing 
not to be done speedily and at once? Yes, it 
is no doubt true, as science tells us, that 
only by the slow operation of the same per- 
fecting processes, which have raised man 
from the brute to the savage, from the savage 
to the civilised man, can the newer and more 
perfect state be attained. It is true that in 
the economic constitution of society, to which, 
perhaps justly, most of our modern social 
evils may be traced, no sudden regeneration 
is possible, because the class of facts and laws 
upon which it is founded—facts of human 
sentiment and hereditary prejudice—are not 
to be lightly set aside in an hour or in a day. 
It is true that in social and economic, as 
well as in civil and political organizations, 
evolution slow and sure, not revolution 
hasty and unstable, alone is safe. In a word, 
it is true that the obstinate facts of human 
nature, and the fixed conditions of human en- 
vironment stop the way to the speedy realisa- 
tion of our daily prayer—“ Thy kingdom 
come on earth.” 

Yes, all this that science teaches is no 
doubt true. But is not something else true 
also? Does not history teach us that, 
although human nature in ordinary times 


and under ordinary motives is but slightly 
modifiable, yet that at particular epochs, in 
certain directions, and for a considerable 
time, it may be transformed by the action of 
great faith, and the impulse of a religious 


enthusiasm. Such times of renewing and 
regeneration of human nature have occurred, 
and may occur again. As Christians, at 
least, we shall be distinctly disloyal to our 
Master and our mission if we believe any- 
thing else to be possible. 

Suppose, for example, a new creed, or the 
old creed believed in a new way, to get hold 
of the masses of our people, or the new creed 
of science, say, hitherto for the most part the 
prerogative of the philosopher, to become 
the creed also of “the man in the street,” 
how would our social arrangements stand the 
strain? No! however dry sometimes our 
souls may seem within us, we have not yet 
done with religion. The ‘God wills it, God 
wills it!” may yet be the war cry of a new 
Crusade. Human nature, after all, is not so 
changed or sunk that spiritual forces may not 
once more outdo the miracles of chemistry 
and mechanics, or thought prove itself even 
stronger than electricity and gas, in moulding 
the social destinies of man. 





But for the realisation of the new work 
new men are needed. What are we doing 
to supply them? The last great religious 
movement in Oxford gave to England, if 
not almost a new Church, at least a new 
clergy. Is it possible once more that this 
university shall give us the men that the new 
mission in this democratic age of the revived 
Church demands ? 

Here, as in my own University, there are 
already those who recognise, beneath the 
seeming chaos of social disruption and intel- 
lectual unrest, the elements of a new creation 
fashioning themselves together into a purer, 
and a nobler, and a more Christian civilisa- 
tion, men filled and fired, not only with the 
enthusiasm of humanity, but embued also 
with a true conception of progress ; men who 
can see in each “ quickening of the higher 
life, each pure strain of reverence for God, 
for nature, for humanity, which science, or 
art, or solitary musing, or the collective 
action of a nation can teach,” new revelations 
of the will of God. 

Men, indeed, of all gifts are needed—the 
economist and the politician, and the man of 
science, as well as the theologian and the 
scholar and the man of letters; those who 
have studied the ways of God’s laws, and 
the workings of His will in that Bible of His 
continuous revelation, whose chapters are 
history, politics, and science, as well as in that 
other revelation of spiritual truth which we 
rightly reverence as the very “Word of 
God.” 

But of all these the Church of Christ re- 
quires that they should be ready to come 
down into the thick of the fight, into the 
grimy street and monotonous village, and 
there, amid the “‘ dim common populations, 
among the real breathing men and women of 
‘all sorts and conditions,” do journeyman 
service. Ah, no! it is not only on the grand 
seale that the soldier of Christ must be 
satisfied to fight. 


“To have struck some blow for right 
With tongue or pen ; 
To have smoothed the path to light 
For wandering men; 
To have chased some Fiend of Ill away; 
A little backward to have thrust 
The instant powers of Drink and Lust, 
To have borne down Giant Despair, 
To have dealt a blow at care,” 


are all battles that may be fought, for the 
most part, on a small scale as well as on a 
large one. Into those battles daily 


“ The Son of God goes forth to war: 
Who follows in His train?” 


Oh! sons and daughters of God, why at 
there so few to answer ? 





SENT BACK BY THE 
ANGELS. 


a Ballad. 


By FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, 
AUTHOR OF ‘SONGS IN SUNSHINE.” 
ETC. t 


“A LITTLE bit queer”—my Mary ! 
“Her roof not quite in repair !” 
And it’s that you think, with a nod and 
wink, 
As you sit in my easy-chair ! 
Drop it, I say, old feller— 
Drop it, I tell you, do, 
Or language, I doubt, I shall soon let out 
I'd rather not use to you. 


Shake hands, and I ax your pardon— 
‘Twas chaffing I knowed you were ; 
But a hint or a slur or a joke on her 
Is a thing as I can’t abear. 
And what if she has her fancies ? 
Why, so has us all, old chap ; 
Not many’s the roof as is reg’lar proof, 


If a bit of a whim’ 
hee whim’s a gap. 





She’s up to thé nines, my Mary ; 
Lord bless her, she keeps us right ! 
It’s up with her gown and the house 
scrubbed down 
As certain as Friday night. 
Is it rheumatiz, cough, lumbager ? 
Is anything queer inside ? 
She'll physic you up with a sup in a cup 
As tickles the doctor’s pride. 


Is it mending of socks or trousers, 
Or starching your best cravat ? 

Is it letting alone the joint with the bone, 
And choosing the goose that’s fat ? 
She hasn’t her likes, my Mary— 

And never put out nor riled ; 

She hasn’t a fad, and she never had— 

Excepting about the child. 
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Six years we was wed, and over, 
And never a cradle got-— 
And nowheres, I swear, a more dotinger 
pair 
On baby and tiny tot ; 
So when of a winter morning 
At last we was ’ma and dad, 
No Royal Princess had the welcome, I 
guess, 


As'‘our little stranger had. , 


Lord, wasn’t she Christmas sunshine 
To gladden the childless place ! 
She was nothing “in size, with tremenjous 
eyes, 
And the oldest-fashioned face. 
She’d stare at the folks that knowing, 
Laid over'the nurse’s knee, 
As I'd laugh, and I'd say, in a joking 
way, 
“‘ She’s older nor you nor me.” 


And wasn’t she nuts to Mary ! 
Just picter her, them as can, 
A-doing her best with’ her mother’s-breast 
For Alexandrina Ann! 
It was so as we'd named the baby, 
By way of a start in life, 
From parties, I knew, as could help her 
through— 
The Queen and my uncle’s wife. 


And wasn’t the baby féted ! 
She lay in her bassinet 
With muslin and lace on her tiny face, 
As ever growed smaller yet. 
But it wasn’t in lace nor coral 
To bribe her to linger here ; 
looks in her eyes, and “ She’s off,” I 
sighs, 
“ She’s off to her proper sp’ere.” 


Her treasures was all around her, 
But she was too wise and grave 
For the pug on the shelf and, as big as 
herself, 
The doll as her grandma gave. 
She wanted the stars for playthings, 
Our wonderful six-weeks’ guest ; 
So, with one little sigh, she closed her 
eye, 
And woke on a hangel’s breast. 





And how did the missis take it? 
Most terrible calm and mild ; 
With a face a’most like a bloodless 
ghost, 
She covered the sleeping child. 
There was me, like a six-foot*babby, 
A blubbering-long and loud, 
While she sat there in the rocking-chair, 
A-sewing therlittle shroud. 


I couldn’t abide to see it— 
The look in her tearless eye ; 
I touches her so, and I whispers low, 
“My darlingest, can’t you cry?” 
She gave me a smilg for answer, 
Then over her workshe bowed, 
And all through the night, her needle 
bright 
Was sewing the little shroud. 


In the gray of the winter morning, 
The sun like a ball offlame, 

Sent up like.a toy by a whistling boy, 
The mite of a coffin came. 
He reckoned it only a plaything— 
A drum or a horse-and-cart— 

The box that had space, O Father oi 

Grace, 

To bury a mother’s heart! 


Great God, such a shaller coffin, 
And yet so awful deep! 
I placed it there by the poor wife's 
chair, 
And I thinks, “at last she’ll weep.” 
But she rose with never a murmur, 
As calm as a spectre thin, 
And—waxy and cold and so light t 
hold— 
She places the baby in. 


Then, moving with noiseless footfall, 
She reaches from box and shelf 
The little ’un’s mug, and the china pug, 
And the doll that was big as herself. 
Then—God ! it was dread to watch 
her— 
All white in her crape-black gown, 
With her own cold hands, my Mary 
stands 
And fastens the coffin down. 
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I carried the plaything coffin, 
Tucked under my arm just so ; 

And she stood there at the head of the 

stair, 

And quietly watched us go. 
So parson he comes in his nightgown, 
And says that as grass is man ; 

And earth had trust of the pinch of dust 
That was Alexandrina Ann. 


‘I was trying to guess the riddle 
I never could answer pat— 
What the Wisdom and Love as is planning 
above 
Could mean by alife like that ; 
And I'd got’my foot on the doorstep, 
When, scaring my mournful dream, 
Shrill, wild and clear, there tore on my ear 
The sound of a manyac scream, 


The scream of a raving mianyac, 
But, Father of Death asd Life ! 

I listened and knewythe«madness through, 
The voice of my childless wife. 
One moment I clutched and staggered, 
Then down on my bended knee, 

And up tothesky my wrestling cry 
Went up for my wife and.me. 


I went to her room, and found her ; 
She sat on the floor, poor soul ! 

Two burning streaks on her death-pale 

cheeks, 

And eyes that were gleeds of coal. 
And now she would shriek and shudder, 
And now she would laugh aloud, 

And now for a while, with an awful smile, 
She’d sew at a little shroud. 


Dear Lord, through the day and darkness, 
Dear Lord, through the endless night, 
I sat at her side, while she shrieked and 
cried, 
And I thought it would ne’er be light. 
And still, through the blackness throng- 
ing 
With shapes that was dread to see, 
My shuddering cry to the God on high 
Went up for my girl and me. 





At last, through the winder, morning 
Came glimmering cold and pale ; 

And, faint but clear, to my straining ear 
Was carried a feeble wail. 
I went to the door in wonder, 
And there, in the dawning day, 

All swaddled and bound in a bundle 

round, 

A sweet little baby lay. 


beg 
It lay on the frosty doorstep, . it 
A peart little tWo-months’ child; — # 
Dumbfounded and’slow, I raisedit so, * 
And it looked in my face and sm 
And so, as I kissed and loved it, | 
I grajuly growed aware eM 
As the Father in bliss had sent us this} 
The answer to wrestling ptay'x, * 
| i a 
In wonder and joynd wofship, 
With tears that weré’soft and blest, # 
I carried the mite, amd} still and ay 
I laid it on Mary’s breast. 
I didn’t know how she’d take ity . 
So goes on an artful tacks : 
“The little ’un cried_ feewher* matter’ S 
side, 
And the hangels has sent her. baekie” 


My God! I shall ne’er forget it, 
Though spared for a hundred years— 
The soft delight on her features white, 
The rush of her blissful tears. 
The eyes that was hard and vacant 
Grew wonderful sweet and mild, 
As she cries, ‘‘Come rest.on your mammy’s 
breast, 
My own little hangel child!” 


And so from that hour my darling 
Grew happy and strong and well; 
And the joy that I felt as to God I 
knelt 
Is what I can noways tell. 
There’s parties as sneers and tells you 
There’s nothing but clouds up there ; 
I answers ’em so, “ There’s a God, I 
know, 
And a Father that heareth pray’r.” 
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And what if my Mary fancies 
The babe is a child of light— 
Our own little dear sent back to us here!— 
And mayn’t she be somewheres right ? 
Here, Mary, my darling, Mary! 
A friend has come in to town ; 
Don’t mind for her nose nor changing her clo’es, 
But bring us the hangel down. 
































ALL ABOUT RICE. 
By ALEXANDER H. JAPP, LL.D., AUTHOR oF “INDUSTRIAL CURIOSITIES,” ETC. 
* NE half the world,” it is said, “ knows 


not how the other half lives.” One 
half the whole human race have rice for their 
food-staple, and yet we in this part of the 
world know on the whole very little about 
rice, its history, its mode of culture, its many 
varieties, and the processes through which it 
passes before it is placed upon the table. 
We see it in the shop or in the store at home, 
and it is one of the “familiar good creatures ” 
of our life, but if we knew more of it we 
should esteem it more highly, and probably 
extend our use of it largely. At the present 
time, when, through a succession of bad 
harvests, the supply of native grain is so 
limited, it may be more than usually interest- 
ing to be made somewhat better acquainted 
with the merits of a staple which for the last 
twenty years has been rapidly making way on 





the Continent, but which has not yet by any 
means got the position it so well deserves 
amongst us. Our interests and its claims 
are luckily identical; and therefore we have 
the more faith in our right to request our 
reader's close attention, particularly if he 1s a 
social reformer, concerned for economy and 
the comfort of the masses. We shall, there- 
fore, try to begin at the beginning, and follow 
the rice from the first to the last. : 

Rice is a cultivated variety of aquatic 
grass, bearing when in the ear a nearer re 
semblance to barley than any other of the 
English corn plants, and it reaches about the 
same height. The seed grows upon separate 
pedicles like the oat, each springing grace 
fully upwards on a hair-like stalk from the 
main stem. The seed is enclosed ina rough 
yellow husk, which in some varieties tet 
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minates with an awn, or beard, like barley ; 
other varieties are awnless. 

There is little reason to doubt that the rice 
plant is of Indian origin, for in India it is 
now found growing in a wild state. Tradition 
says it was introduced thence into China 
about 3000 B.C., but its use and introduction 
into Europe are far more modern. It was 
first introduced into Spain by the Moors as 
recently as the twelfth century. The deriva- 
tion of the word from the Sanscrit, vrihi ; 
Tamil, arisi; Arabic, aruz; Latin, oryza ; 
Italian, viso; English, rice, very probably 
suggests the route in which the cultivation of 
the plant has extended from its Indian home. 
It is certain that rice was not known in Italy 
in Pliny’s time, 60 a.p. In describing the 
foods of India he says:— But the most 
favourite food of all these is rice, from which 
they prepare ‘ ptisan’ (pearled or clean rice), 
similar to that made from barley in other 
parts of the world. The leaves of rice are 
fleshy, very like those of the leek but broader ; 
the stem is a cubit (18 in.) high, the blossom 
purple, and the root globular like a pearl in 
shape.” (Book xviii. chap. 13.) 

This description clearly proves that Pliny 
had never seen the plant itself. He goes on 
to say, “‘ Hippocrates, one of the famous 
writers of medical science, has devoted a 
whole volume to the praises of ‘ ptisan,’ the 
method of preparing which is universally 
known.” Pliny does not give rice among his 
list of plants cultivated in Egypt, but Wilkin- 
son considers it was cultivated in the Delta ; 
and the pictures in the Theban tombs of the 
cultivation and manufacture of a grain, where 
the processes are the same as to-day practised 
in India in rice cultivation, confirm Wilkin- 
son’s opinion. 

The Karens (an aboriginal race in British 
Burma) have an account of the creation, 
which is of undoubted antiquity, and to this 
effect: —“‘ The Father, God, said, ‘I love 
these, my son and daughter; I will bestow 
my life upon them. He took a particle of 
his life and breathed into their nostrils, and 
they came to life and were man. Thus God 
created man. God made food and drink, rice, 
fre and water, rattle-elephants and birds.” 
(Forbes’s “‘ Burma, 1878.”) 

Rice has, perhaps, more cultivated varieties 
Which differ more from each other than any 
of the cerealia, The Karens have names for 

orty varieties. Dr. Moon mentions one hun- 
tred varieties growing in Ceylon. Besides 
these, there are the different kinds growing in 
China and Japan and other parts of the 
World. They are of every colour, from ivory 





white to coal black. The grain varies in 
shape from cylindrical to globular. Some 
varieties are sweet, some oily, some soft and 
chalky, others hard and translucent. 

With reference to the mode and time of 
growth, there are four main varieties in culti- 
vation—common rice, early rice, clammy 
rice, and mountain rice. Common rice, the 
variety cultivated in British Burma, is the 
strongest plant and gives the largest yield, for 
one crop about twenty-five-fold, and takes six 
months from ploughing to harvest. Early rice 
grows mostly in China and India, and takes 
three or four months to mature. Mountain 
rice grows on the Himalayas, sometimes pust-.- 
ing its way through the snow, and without 
irrigation reaching maturity in ninety days. 
Clammy rice (Oriza g/utinosa) has the advan- 
tage of being able to grow on wet or dry 
land, and ripens in about five months. 

The rice plant is distributed over the earth 
as high as the 45th parallel N. and the 38th S. 

It is the main crop of China, Japan, Burma, 
Cochin China, India, Madagascar, Java, and 
Italy, and is extensively cultivated in North 
and South America. 

Wild rice is still eaten as a luxury on the 
Madras coast; it has a small white grain, 
very sweet ; it grows on waste marshy lands. 
The only reason it is not cultivated is because 
it returns so small an increase as compared 
with the cultivated varieties of the same plant. 

Although rice was introduced into Italy so 
lately as the thirteenth century, its cultivation 
on the rich meadows of Lombardy, watered 
by the Po, and other similarly flat lands, has 
so increased that the Italian rice crop of 1879 
amounted to no less than 500,000 tons. It is 
the most profitable crop to the cultivator of 
any that is raised in Italy; but the same 
unwholesome effect of malaria from irrigated 
lands is experienced there as has proved so 
fatal in Carolina, and the Government has 
found it expedient to place its cultivation 
under great restrictions. This circumstance, 
together with the extra taxation on rice, would 
have destroyed any other culture save one 
that offers the only means of profitably crop- 
ping swampy and marshy lands, 

Rice culture in Carolina and Georgia and 
the adjoining States, which attained to such 
a high degree of excellence, dates only 
from about the year A.D. 1700, White rice 
was introduced from India by Mr. Dubois, 
Treasurer to the East India Association, 
and the red rice was brought from Mada- 
gascar. It is said that it was taken by 
accident by a sea captain, who gave some 
of the “‘ paddy” to a Mr. Woodward. After 
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its value was discovered the captain was 
handsomely rewarded for the service he had 
done the country. 

The rice, by careful selection and cultiva- 
tion in trenches—instead of being sown 
broadcast—has made the Carolina plant so 
famous that the seed has been exported to 
Java, Madras, Spain, and Italy, and some of 
the finest modern varieties of Indian rice 
are grown from Carolina seed. 

Since the American war and the abolition 
of slavery, the rice export trade from America 
has practically ceased. The crop in 1870 was 
only 73,000,000 lbs., against 250,000,000 lbs. 
in 1850, This is because the free negroes 
object to work in the swampy rice-fields, 
associated as they are with fever, malaria, 
and sickness. 

The cultivation of the varieties, common 
and early rice, throughout India and China 
are very much alike. 

The fields are carefully levelled and divided 
into squares, surrounded by low embankments 
about 18 inches wide, and the same height, 
which fall gradually from the level of the 
source of supply to that of the drainage cut, 
which carries off the surplus water. In some 
instances, as in Southern India and China, 
crops are raised which depend in the main 
on artificial irrigation—the water being raised 
by manual or animal labour from a tank or 
river, but generally the natural fall of the 
country is taken advantage of to save this 
extra expense. 

The fields are cleared of weeds ; then, when 
the rains have begun, they are ploughed or 
scratched with a simple wooden plough while 
they are a foot or more under water, the 
ploughman and his buffaloes being some- 
times knee-deep in slush. 

The “ paddy” intended for seed is placed 
in large baskets under water for a few days 
to let it germinate. When it has sprouted 
and is known to be good, it is sown broad- 
cast on the surface of the water by men who 
stand upon the embankments on those fields 
that are to be used as a sort of nursery for 
the rest of the land. Probably this process is 
referred to in Ecclesiastes: “Cast thy bread 
upon the waters: for thou shalt find it after 
many days.” 

When the young rice has pushed its way 
through the water, and is about 8 inches high, 
the labour of transplanting from the nurseries 
to the rest of the farm lands must begin. 

The plants are pulled up, roots and all, 
and piled in large baskets, and taken to the 
fields, where they are to be finally trans- 
planted. The operation is generally carried 
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on in the midst of heavy rain, the labourers 
standing nearly up to their ankles in water 
and slush, and the stooping posture all day 
long makes the work very arduous. They 
protect their heads and bodies with a sort of 
umbrella, or thatch made of palm-leaves, 
Thus attired, the worker presents rather a 
comic appearance when seen for the first 
time, looking from behind not unlike a crab 
or tortoise walking on its hind legs. The 
women and children are engaged in plant- 
ing out, and half the village will turn out 
to plant for Zu/si Das one day and Aurri 
Pandoo the next, and so on, each helping the 
other in proportion till the whole of the fields 
are planted. 

The transplanting process is thus de 
scribed :— 


‘* A bundle of seedlings being laid across the arm 
of each person, all standing in a row, a couple of the 
young plants are disengaged from the bundle with the 
right hand and stuck in the ground, or rather mud, 
in rows about a foot apart, with the same distance be- 
tween the plants. Sometimes a forked stick is used with 
which the plants are deftly drawn from the bundle 
and planted with a slight thrust in the soft soil; this 
obviates the fatigue of the stooping posture when 
the hand only is employed. The operation proceeds 
at a rapid pace, the seedlings being put down almost 
as fast as one can count. After the transplanting no 
further care is given to the crop until it begins to 
ripen; no weeding is ever thought of, nor is any 
manure ever applied to the ground before planting; 
all is left to nature.” * 


Archdeacon Grey, in his book on China, has 
given the following very picturesque descrip- 
tion of a rice-field at the various stages :— 


“So quickly does the rice plant grow, that in the 
course of a few days the whole country presents a 
rich green appearance. Perhaps one of the most 
charming scenes on which I ever gazed was the vale 
of Manta, in the island of Formosa, seen from the 
slopes of one of the neighbouring mountains when 
the rice plants were putting on the fresh green of 
their early growth 

“ After the rice has been planted, the farmer must 
see that his lands are well supplied with water, for a 
scarcity of that element would prove fatal. In gene- 
ral the rains, which fall at such seasons in heavy 
showers, are enough for this purpose. The labourer 
must watch the plants carefully lest they should be 
destroyed by noxious weeds. A oe who observes 
a weed growing in close proximity to a plant imme- 
diately removes the latter, so as to destroy the weed, 
after which he replaces the plant. It is the duty of 
other labourers to gather a Kind of worm, like our 
common earth-worm in form and size, and said to be 
very destructive to the rice plant. These worms are 
not thrown away, but conveyed to the various markets, 
and sold to ready purchasers as a delicate article of 
diet. There is also an insect resembling a grass- 
hopper by which the rice crops in China are often 0 
danger of being blighted or destroyed, and which 
flies about in large numbers. : 

«« When the rice is ripe unto harvest—generally in 
the month of June, ze. one hundred days after it 


* Forbes’s “ British Burma, 1878,’’ page 104. 
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was first sown—the reapers come upon the field. 
Each reaper is provided with a sickle, which bears a 
strong resemblance to the reaping-hooks in use in 
Great Britain. In some of the agricultural districts 
reapers gather only the tops of the ears of rice. To 
this mode of reaping grain a reference is made in the 
Book of Job (xxiv. 24), where it is written, ‘ They 
are taken out of the way as all other, and cut off as 
the tops of the ears of corn.’ And again in Isaiah 
(xvii. 5), ‘And it shall be as when the harvestman 
gathereth the corn, and reapeth the ears with his arm ; 
and it shall be as he that gathereth ears in the valley 
of Rephaim.’ According to this mode the ears are 
cut off near the top, the straw being left standing. 
As it is cut the grain is bound into small sheaves, 
each of which is placed on the ground in an upright 
position. In this position, however, the sheaves 
are not allowed to remain for any length of time ; 
they are threshed then and there by labourers, 
who take them in their hands and strike them with 
force against inner sides of tubs, into which, of 
course, the grains fall. Certain kinds of rice, how- 
ever, cannot be threshed in this way; and it is cus- 
tomary for the labourer to carry the sheaves of this 
rice to the homestead on bamboo rods, so that they 
may be threshed there by fails. The threshing does 
not take place in a barn, but on a threshing-floor, 
with one of which every farm is provided. Before the 
sheaves are laid on this floor it is very carefully swept. 
To this careful cleansing of the threshing-floor an 
allusion is surely made in the Gospel of St. Matthew 
(iii. 12), where St. John the Baptist describes our 
Lord as one ‘whose fan is in his hand, and he will 
throughly purge his floor and gather his wheat into 
the garner.’ 

“ According to the Book of the Prophet Isaiah 
{xxviiil. 27) and the Book of Ruth (ii. 17) this mode 
of threshing grain is very ancient. It would appear, 
however, that the Hebrews principally used the flail 
in threshing small quantities of grain, or for lighter 
kinds, such as vetches, dill, or cummin.” 


We must, however, introduce one or two 





details omitted by Dr. Grey. The rice-fields 
are weeded once or twice before harvest ; all 
the villagers help each other, as they do at 
transplanting, so as to complete the whole of 
each field at the same time. The fields are 
kept covered with water until about fourteen 
days before harvest, when the supply is cut 
off and the grain ripens and turns yellow. 

Perhaps one of the finest sights earth can 
show is often to be witnessed when the 
rice ripens, though it is a great grievance 
to the husbandman : flocks of birds, green 
parroquets, and crowds of other varieties, 
come in such immense numbers, that were 
the crops not closely watched from early 
morn till night there would be little left 
to repay the cultivator for his labour. 
Boys are perched up in small pigeon-house- 
looking structures on the top of bamboo 
poles, some 16 or 18 feet high, for pro- 
tection from wild beasts. Here they scream 
and yell all day long, besides having loose 
bamboo rattles attached to cords, at dif- 
ferent parts of the field, tied to one rope, 
which they pull occasionally. Even this is 
not always effective ; for instance, Carolina 
rice cannot be grown in Burma because it 
ripens some six weeks sooner than the general 
crop, and the birds manage to carry off so 
much of the isolated patch, when they can 
get no other, that its cultivation has in con- 
sequence been abandoned in the few cases 
in which it has been tried. 

(Zo be continued.) 





ELECTRICITY IN OUR HOMES. 


SECOND PAPER. 


WE come now to the use of electricity for 

annunciating. Electric call-bells are 
common enough at present, but not so com- 
mon as they will be when they can be rung 


is shown in Fig. 7, where B is the battery or 
source of current, Pp the press-button by 
which the bell is rung, and £ the bell itself. 
The action of the press-button will be under- 

stood from Fig. 8, where P on the left 
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Fig. 7. 


without the aid of batteries, and by simply 
tapping a little current from the main when the 
bell has to be rung. The electric bell circuit 


hand is the outside of the button, and a 
on the right hand is a flat metal spring, 
which when the button is pushed inwards 
by the finger, is pressed down upon a 
second spring B underneath. One of 
these springs is connected with the bat- 
tery and the other with the: bell, so 
that when they are brought into con- 
tact, the electric circuit is closed, and 
the bell rings. On releasing the but- 
ton, it springs back, and the circuit 
is again interrupted, so the bell stops. The 
latter consists of a double-poled electro- 
magnet M. Fig. 9, with a soft iron pole piece 
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or armature A, hinged on a spring at one | between s and 1, and the armature springs 
end, and carrying the hammer at the other. | back, but only to be again pulled forward, 
The current traverses the two coils of the | By this automatic making and breaking of 
electro-magnet, and attracts the armature 


| the circuit the bell continues to ring all the 
while the press-button is 
pushed in. 
The press-buttons are q 
made of different patterns, 
and are either affixed to 
the wall, or inserted on the 
end of an ordinary bell- 
pull, as shown in Fig. 10. 
The. voltaic battery best 
suited for the purpose by 
reason of its cleanliness 
and convenience is the 
Leclanché element, shown 
in Fig. 11. It consists of a 
glass vessel containing a 
solution of sal ammoniac in 
water, in which are plunged 
a zinc rod z, forming one 
pole of the cell, and a 
carbon plate c forming the 
other pole. The carbon 
plate is placed between two : 
slabs of “ agglomerated ” Fig. 10. 
carbon and dioxide of man- 
ganese dust. The two poles of the cell, 
zinc and carbon, are separated from each 
other by an insulating piece of ebonite |, 
but they are bound together by india-rubber 
bands for the sake of compactness. Two or 
three of these cells will ring an electric bell 
for years, without any attention, except, per- 
haps, the adding 
of a little water 
if the mouth is 
open. To pre- 
vent evaporation, 
however, the 
covered form of 
cell is preferable. 

Electric bells 
are sometimes 
provided with in- 
dicators, which 
tell the room 
where assistance 
is required, or 
name the servant 
wanted. Dinner : 

Fig. 9. gongs are also Fig. 11. 
made to sound xa 

spring S again into contact with T, and re- | by the electric current in a similar manner. 
makes the circuit. The current, therefore, | The outbreak of fire in a room or out 
flows again, and the armature being attracted | house can be made to ring an electric bell in 
once more, the hammer strikes the bell a | several ways. A very simple plan is to cause 
second time. Again the contact is broken | the heat of the infant fire to melt a piece of tai- 





forward, thereby bringing the hammer against 
the edge of the bell £, and sounding one 
beat. But the forward movement of the 
armature draws the little spring s, attached 
to it, away from the contact screw T, and as 
the current passes by this route to the coils, 
the circuit is interrupted, and the magnetism 
of the coil ceases. The armature thereupon 
springs back again, but this brings the 
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low or fusible metal and so release a weight 
which falls upon a press-button, and closes 
the electric circuit of the bell. Or, the rising 
temperature may raise the mercury in a ther- 
mometer tube until it comes into contact 
with a platinum wire fused through the tube. 
Then, if the mercury and wire are in the cir- 
cuit of the bell, the meeting of the two will 
close that circuit, and the bell will ring. Mr. 
E. B. Bright employs a 
curving metal spring s, 
Fig. 12, to make the 
necessary contact when 
heated. It is made of 
two slips of brass and 
iron soldered back to 
back, and as these metals 
expand unequally when heated, the spring 
curves outwards, and makes contact with 
the metal touch 1, thereby completing the 
connection between the wires w w’, and allow- 
ing the current to flow. This ‘“ thermostat ” 
is very small, and may be concealed in any 
part of a room or lobby. Moreover, it can 


Fig. 12. 


be put in circuit with the street fire alarms, 
and thus not only ring up the household, 
but alarm the nearest fire brigade. 

From what has been said it will be easy to 
understand how the stealthy entrance of 
burglars into a house can be announced by 


an electric bell or warning lamp. If press- 
buttons are so arranged in the sashes of 
windows, or the posts of doors, or the treads 
of stairs, that opening of the doors and 
windows, or the bending of the stairs under 
the foot-step shall close the circuit of the 
hattery, the alarm bell will be rung, and the 
inmates aroused. Of course the system need 
not be connected with the source of current 
by day, or until there is no likelihood of any 
one but a burglar giving the alarm. 

Figs. 13, 14, and 15 represent a thoroughly 
reliable annunciator of this. kind, partly ar- 
ranged by Dr. Alexander Muirhead. The 
alarm circuit consists, as shown in Fig. 13, of 
an electric bell, B, to sound the alarm, an 
indicator, T, to tell the room or door entered, 
a battery to supply the current, a key, K, or 
contact maker, to be fixed in the window or 
door to be guarded, and switches to throw 
the system into or out of working order. When 
the key is closed by the opening of the door 
or window at which it is placed the electric 
circuit of the battery is completed, the 
electro-magnet, E, attracts its soft iron arma- 
ture, a, and the hammer, H, strikes the bell 
and sounds the alarm. At the same time the 
current also traverses the electro-magnet, ¢¢’, 
of the indicator, which in turn attracts its 











iron armature, a, thereby releasing the curved 


| detent, @, and allowing the cam-piece, ¢, to fall 
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Fig. 13. 
upon the arm, m, thus making a second cir- 
cuit for the battery current through switch 2, 
the arm, m, cam, ¢, and switch 1. This 
circuit is independent of the key, Kk, so that 
though the burglar hears the alarm and 
hastily shuts the door or window again, thus 
re-opening the contact of the key, kK, the 
bell will continue to ring until some one lifts 
up the arm, m, and restores the cam-piece, ¢, 
to the catch of the detent. The continuous 
ringing of the bell is effected by the spring, s, 
making and breaking contact with the arma- 
ture, A, in the manner described above. The 
fall of the cam-piece, ¢, also indicates the 
door or window which was opened, by means 
of a small needle or hand attached to the 
spindle of the cam and turning with it. 
When the cam is in place the needle is 
horizontal on the dial of the indicator (see 
Fig. 15), but when the cam falls the needle 
is turned upwards at an angle. The act of re- 
setting the cam-piece also restores the needle 
to its normal position. 

Fig. 14 is a sketch of the kind of contact 
maker or key placed in the jamb of a door. 
Here F is a metal frame supporting a con- 
tact piece, Cc, which is 
made conical at one 
end to press upon two 
contact springs, ss’, 
in circuit with the 
wires from the battery. 
The other end of this 
piece carries a knob 
or press- button, P; 
and a spiral spring, G, 
encircles its middle in such a way that when 
the knob is pressed back the contact between 
c and the springs ss’ is broken, but when 
the pressure on the knob is removed the 


Fig. 14. 
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contact between c and ss’ is made, and the 
current can flow from s to s’. 

It is clear that if this device be inserted in 
a door post so that the edge of the door 
shuts on it, and thus presses back the knob 
p, the contact between sand s’ will be broken 
and the current interrupted. But when the 
door from any cause is opened the spring 
contact, c, will be closed and the current will 
flow. An alarm will therefore be given on the 
bell, and the indicator will show what door it 
is. The external appearance of this indicator 
with the bell above is shown in Fig. 15. This 
particular one is adapted for twelve different 
rooms, and can be used as a house bell by 
day and an 
alarm at 
night. The 
handle of 
switch 2 is 
seen at the 
right-hand 
side; the 
knob under- 
neath is for 
re-setting the 
cam -piece 
and needles. 
It is best to 
have a sepa- 
rate circuit 
of wires from 
each room, 
such as “ kit- 
chen,” “‘ pan- 
try,” “din- 
ing-room,” 
but the same 
bell and battery serves for all, which is a con- 
siderable saving in expense. If “ thermo- 
stats,” such as we have described, be intro- 
duced into the circuit, the outbreak of fire in 
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a room may also be announced by the same | 


arrangement at a trifling extra outlay. 

The fitting up of an alarm system like this 
in a new house would not cost more than the 
ordinary servants’ bells, and it is infinitely 
superior. For, besides being a handier and 
more efficient bell-call by day, it gives as- 
surance of safety by night not only from 
durglars, but from fire, or insecure doors 
blowing open by the wind. It can also by 
an extension of the line be made to alarm a 
neighbouring police station or fire brigade, 
and thus bring help in case of need.* 

Shops .and offices may be guarded by 
causing the current to show a red light from 


* Lam indebted for the-drawings to the kindness of Mr. 
F. Lauder Muirhead ; 
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a lamp hung in front of the premises, so that 
the night watchman can see it on his beat. 
This can readily be done by arranging an 
electro-magnet to drop a screen of red _ glass 
before the flame of the lamp. 

The level of. cisterns. can’ be told in a 
similar manner, by causing a float to rise on 
the surface of the water and make the requi- 
site contact. The degree of frost in a con- 
servatory can also be announced by means of 
the mercury “ thermostat” already described. 
Indeed, there are many possible applications 
of the same kind. 

Electric clocks have long been thought of, 
and some very ingenious ones have been 
contrived ; but as they have hitherto had to 
depend for the supply of current on voltaic 
batteries, which are more or less inconstant 
in their yield, they have not been often used. 
When a steady and uniform current can be 
obtained from secondary batteries charged by 
dynamo-electric machines, perhaps they will 
become more common, and hence we illus- 
trate one of the most useful and elegant of 
these, namely, that known as the “ butterfly 
clock.” ‘This time-piece is the invention of 
M. Lemoine, of Paris, and is illustrated in 
Fig. 16, which is a side view. The works 
are in the upper part, 
and the bob of the 
pendulum P is of soft 
iron, and swings to and 
fro over the poles of a 
double electro-magnet 
M, which is in circuit 
with a battery and key 
or circuit-closer,’. simi- 
lar in its action to the 
press - button of an 
electric bell as shown 
in Fig. 8 above. Now 
whenthe clock goes too 
slow this key is pressed 
down, the circuit is 
closed, and a current 
of electricity excites 
the magnets, thereby 
exerting a pull upon t : 
the pendulum, which, as it were, tips it for- 
ward and restores the rate: This is I- 
geniously effected by a device of M. Hipp, 
which is shown in detail in Fig. 17, where M 
is the electro-magnet as before ; p'is the iron 
bob of the pendulum, and 8 is a metal wire 
projecting from the bob and carrying a light 
vane of mica, shaped like a butterfly. As 
the bob swings, the wire B- lightly drags 1ts 
point over the crook of the metal spring S; 
and when the bob is going too slowly, the 
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wire strikes the spring too perpendicularly | times a second. The pen is actuated by the 
and thrusts it down into contact with another | armature ofasmall electro-magnet, much in the 
same way as the hammer of an electric 
bell is vibrated. This magnet is shown 
at the upper part of the stylus. A 
double wire from the battery conveys 
uy i the. current to the magnet and the 
a) WiMi;| 0 Contact maker. The roller is simply a 
pi) i\| soft cylinder, like that used by printers. 
Ae Sy." >a) We come now to the means of com- 
J - Ox munication between the home and the 
) wa wee “Al outer world in which electricity plays a 
MLE, RMR LH MH uaa part. We have already spoken of the 
fire alarm line to the nearest fire brigade 
station ; and in America suchan arrange- 
ment is growing in favour. But by the 
“ Domestic Telegraph,” as it is called, 
a citizen of New York or Chicago can 
call a watchman, a doctor, a page, or a 
coach, as well as the firemen. This is 
a very useful privilege which we are glad 
to see is now about to be introduced 
into this country. The domestic tele- 
graph instrument is a small dial ap- 
paratus, and by the simple pointing 
of a hand on its face, the desired help 
metal spring T below. The circuit is thus | is telegraphed for to a central station in the 
completed, and the current traversing the | district. In a few minutes the help arrives. 
magnet coils attracts the iron bob and gives | The Stock Exchange Telegraph is another 
ita hitch onward. The effect is momentary; | accommodation invaluable to merchants who 
but it quickens the pendulum again, and the | wish to know the latest price of stock and 
clock goes on at its proper rate until another | the current news as it arrives. The Exchange 
hitch is rendered necessary by the friction of | instrument can be placed in any home or 
the working parts. | office, and it prints of its own accord the 
Edison’s electric pen is a useful instrument items we have mentioned on a running slip 
for copying circulars. It works by punctur- | of paper. 
ing a running series of minute holes along | The Telephone is, however, the most gene- 
the lines of the lettering, and thus giving a | rally useful of these means of communication, 
stencil of the writing or printing, which, | since it enables two people to converse with- 
when placed over a clean sheet of paper and | out stirring from their respective rooms. For 
traversed by an inky brush, gives a copy of this purpose it is necessary to have the two 
the same through the ink penetrating the | instruments connected by a private tele- 
holes to the paper beneath. The pen P with phone line, or by lines running to a central 
its battery B, and inking roller is shown in | station where an attendant can be called up 
‘and requested to put the two parties in com- 
munication with each other. In this country 
the Bell receiver is used to hear the message 
in, and a form of microphone transmitter, 
sometimes the Blake, sometimes the Crossley, 
is employed to speak into. 
The Bell receiver is represented in Fig. 19, 
the right-hand view showing a section through 
the instrument. It consists of a small coil, c, 
or bobbin, of fine silk-covered copper wire 
surrounding the end of a bar magnet, mM, and 
: connected by wires to the terminals T T, which 
Fig. 18. It consists of a hollow stem in| connect the instrument with the line. In 
which a finely pointed needle plies up and | front of the coil and magnet pole is a thin 
down and pierces the paper a great many | diaphragm, p, of sheet iron, fitted with an ear- 
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piece to listen at. When the vocal currents 
of electricity coming from the line traverse 
the coil of wire c, they set the iron disc in a 
corresponding vibration, and a person listen- 
ing hears a 
faithful imi- 
tation of 
the words 
spoken into 
the trans- 
mitter at the 
other end of 
the line. 
The Cross- 
ley transmit- 
ter, which is 


DE ilk 


iM ca) 
— ie avery simple 

Z form of Pro- 
fessor D. E. 
Hughes’ 
beautiful instrument, the microphone, is 





shown in Fig. 20. It consists of four or 
more blocks of hard carbon, BB, with holes 
bored in them to admit four pointed pencils 
of carbon, P P, which fit loosely in the holes. 
This crazy framework of carbon is mounted 
on a board, a, of resonant pine-wood, and 
when a person speaks against the board the 
vibrations of his voice cause the microphone 
to tremble, and the electric current travers- 
ing the joints between the separate pieces 
of carbon is mysteriously undulated by the 
tremors of the voice. These waves are in 
sympathy with the voice and charged with 








all its delicate modulations, so that when 

they traverse the telephone at the far end of 

the line they reproduce the original speech, 
Blake’s transmitter consists of a single 





Fig. 20. 


sensitive contact, formed by a small platinum 
hammer resting lightly under spring pressure 
on a round disc of hard carbon. It is now 
employed by the United Telephone Com- 
pany in preference to the lamp-black trans- 
mitter of Mr. Edison, which was the fore- 
runner of them all. 

The telephone is now wide-spread, not 
only in Europe and America, but in all parts 
of the world which boast of any civilisa- 
tion. It is the “crowning marvel” of the 
electric telegraph, as Sir William Thomson 
has justly described it, and next to the electric 
light the most valuable of electric servants 
in the household. _ J. MUNRO. 





RENUNCIATION. 


** Nevertheless I die daily.”’ 


LIKE the voice of the storm, like the sound of the sea, 
Is this tempest of longing for what cannot be. 

If wishes could waken the joys of the past, 

If prayers could deaden the sorrows that last, 


A-cry from the souls of a thousand in pain— 


Now and for ever,— 


‘Give us death or forgetting, or Heaven again.” 
And the dead on the winds of Eternity sigh— 
«Silence and peace. It is Heaven to die, 


Now and for ever.” 





A. C. M. 





PEARLA: 


Or, the Gorld after an Esland. 
By M. BeTHAM-EDWARDS, AUTHOR oF “Kitty,” “A WINTER WITH THE SWALLOWS,” ETC. 


She was 


















; seemed to her, miraculous return. } 
CHAPTER XIV.—THE DELIVERER’S RETURN. | no longer feeble, friendless, alone. Geoft 
yyy at Durham’s mysterious aloof-| was already saved. 

. ness was quickly succeeded by exulta-| That night Pearla had happy dreams, and 
tion in his unexpected, his almost, as it| when she went down to breakfast next 
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morning, and the boy broke in with a cry 
of pleasure—‘ Mamma, mamma, Mr. Dur- 
ham has come back!” she gleaned one good 
augury more. It was impossible that Geoff 
could rejoice in his tutor’s coming if he had a 
burdened conscience. Thus the hoping, 
blissful mother reasoned with herself, as she 
watched the lad dispatch his breakfast, evi- 
dently delighted at having a verbal invitation 
to carry to Durham. 

“You can fetch Mr. Durham on your 
way home from school,” Pearla said as she 
gave him her parting kiss ; whereupon Master 
Geoff, with the accustomed —schoolboy’s 
highly objectionable but expressive “ jolly,” 
snatched up his cap and rushed off at full 
speed. 

But at luncheon-time Pearla was doomed 
to disappointment. Geoff returned alone, 
with a rather distant message from Durham, 
she thought. He was very sorry he could 
not come, and that was all. No explana- 
tion, no promise to visit her at any other 
time, and out of the ravenously hungry and 
uproariously gleeful Geoff—it was one of his 
cricketing days—she could get little. What 
had Mr. Durham said to him? “ Nothing,” 
was Geoff's unsuggestive reply. But was he 
kind? “Oh, very kind,” the boy said. 

When Geoff had gone off to his cricket, 
Pearla, having quite suddenly made up her 
mind what she should do, ordered the car- 
riage and made her toilette with unusual care. 
She was far from being a coquette, farther 
still from being a worldling ; but she knew 
that a certain outward show lends signifi- 
cance to certain acts, and this was one to 
require it. Do we not all, like Queen Esther, 
put on our best apparel when about to stand 
as a suppliant in the king’s house and touch 
the golden sceptre? Pearla was going to 
Durham with the meekest, most earnest sup- 
plication ; all the more reason, therefore, for 
doing him honour. Who, indeed,- if not 
Durham, should receive homage at her hands? 
What had he not done for her? 

So she put on her richest gown, and with 
a heart quickly beating drove to his house. 

Her trembling query, Was Mr. Durham at 
home? needed no reply. The house was so 
small that, even as she stood on the threshold, 
she heard Durham’s voice in animated con- 
versation with Garland up-stairs. 

h The One woman servant constituting Dur- 
am’s little household showed her into the 
Tawing-room—that simple drawing-room 

Concerning which Geoff had built so many 

Castles m the air—and there, for two or 
Tee minutes, she waited alone. 





During the interval, which seemed terribly 
long to Pearla, she went through one of those 
phases of disenchantment which most of us 
have experienced at some time or other. 
Who has not gone to some familiar, friendly 
house to find—not because we are unwel- 
come, not because we are ill-considered, but 
simply that our visit is untimely inoppor- 
tune—a sudden blank, an unflattering silence, 
a disconcerting hush? When Pearla had 
first entered, the two speakers overhead, 
Durham and Garland, were evidently en- 
gaged in the gayest, most genial talk. Dur- 
ham, the grave, so often sarcastic Durham, was 
laughing almost as immoderately as his com- 
panion—for Garland’s spirits were often of 
the very highest. Some ineffable topic, 
some wonderfully happy notion, seemed to 
have literally taken possession of them. 

But no sooner was her name announced 
than the laughter ceased, the voices were 
subdued as if by a spell, the mirth and joy- 
ance vanished. By the time she entered 
the room, although Garland greeted her 
warmly, almost affectionately, as was his 
wont, the uncommon mood of both had 
passed. 

“Dearest Lady Auriol,” said Garland, 
taking both her hands, “you are well, | 
hope, and my young friend Geoff? We 
have wonderful news for you both.” 

Pearla looked from one to the other won 
deringly. 

“ Come,” said Garland, addressing himself 
to Durham, “you are the originator of ouc 
scheme. Unfold it to Lady Auriol.” 

Durham did not look particularly commu- 
nicative. 

“We are all about to emigrate,” he said 
with a smile. 

“ Nay, man, speak less frigidly of our grand 
scheme!” Garland exclaimed. “ Hearken to 
me, Lady Auriol, not to Durham, and I 
will tell you what it is we are minded 
to do.” 

But now Durham insisted on a hearing. 

“ Pray hear me, instead of that dreamer, 
that builder-up of romance,” he said, smiling 
as he glanced at Garland. “In sober truth, 
our fine scheme amounts to no more nor 
less than what I have said, emigration ; it 
may be on a novel plan, but emigration 
nevertheless. Long ago my friend Garland 
and I entertained the idea of founding a 
little colony of educated men and women in 
the New World, who should find a little 
breathing space, and at least work! A few 
others have joined us, and we think of pur- 
chasing a few hundred acres in a promising 
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consequence. In our city 
of No Shams there will be 
neither masters nor mis- 
tresses, serving-men nor 
serving-maids, but all will 
live together in perfect 
equality and harmony.” 

“We shall expel the lazy 
and the luxurious, anyhow,” 
Durham said; “but we 
must not weary Lady Auriol 
about our scheme.” 

“She will not weary of 
it when she grasps the 
idea,” Garland answered, 
taking his hat to go. “She 
will picture us all in our 
little Paradise, each of us 
going to his appointed task 
in the wilderness gleeful 
as a child. The mere 
thought makes me young! 
And what books I shall 
write in my little chamber 
amid primeval nature, the 
chamber I have dreamed 
of all my life, ‘ whose name 
is Peace!’ Tempt Lady 
Auriol to follow us. But I 
must go now.” 

“T shall see you soon?” 
Pearla asked. 

“‘ Most certainly. Now, 
Durham, do your best to 








“ An island long unknown.” 


part of New Zealand, there to build, plant, 
irrigate, and in time realise twenty-five per 
cent. for the investment.” 

“Cold statistician!” laughed Garland. 
“No, dear lady, our aspirations soar higher. 
We hope to go 


‘Unto an island long unknown, 
And yet far kinder than our own,’ 


as much from spiritual as bodily necessities. 
We would fain live after more primitive 
fashion ¥ 

“Without butchers’ bills,” Durham put in. 

“We want to see,” Garland went on, 
“whether it is not possible to live rationally 
without the artificial organizations, the strain- 
ing after effect, characterizing our present 
mode of existence. Thus my sons will 
follow the plough, my daughters tend the 
dairy, neither, I trust, falling one inch short 


of the true gentleman, the gentle “lady, in | 
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make our scheme attrac- 
tive in Lady Auriol’s 
eyes.” 

Then he left them. 


CHAPTER XV.— LADY AURIOL’S PETITION— 
“FOR THIS MY SON.” 


Wuat will not a mother do for her son? 
Pearla hoped: hardly now more than the 
mariner clinging to a plank in a storm-rent 
sea. But she determined to plead her cause 
in right good earnest. mae? 

Durham, meantime, in order to hide his 
growing embarrassment, had recourse to 4 
little further matter-of-fact explanation. 

“My friend Garland is born to poetise, 
he said, divining her meaning and preparing 
for an encounter. “The plain truth is,” he 
said, smiling a little ironically, “we are all 
emigrating for the same reasons that actuate 
others—we want work, we want money ; for 
Garland, especially, a change 1s desirable. 
He has ever been too generous, and a crisis 
has come at last.” 

Pearla’s eyes were raised reproachfully to- 
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wards her interlocutor now. Why had he not 
spoken to her of all this before ? that upward 
glance said, though she said nothing. 

“Some new mode of life must be resorted 
to, and rather than condemn his children to 
the wretchedness of shabby genteel poverty 
in England, he prefers to go where life is 
easier, freer, and on a wholly different scale, 
taking, of course, his patriarchal household 
with him. It will be like Noah and the ark, 
not a soul will be left behind.” 

Seeing that Pearla showed no inclination to 
talk more of Garland’s affairs just then, and 
anxious to evade, or rather delay, what he 
felt was coming, he added— 

“The young people—even Bella—are as 
yet ignerant of all that has led to this re- 
solve on their father’s part. They have no 
inkling of his money difficulties, and of the 
relief it will be to his mind to leave the 
country and begin life again, a free man.” 

“But you can be actuated by no such 
motives?” Pearla said at last. 

“From boyhood Garland and I have been 
boon companions,” Durham replied quickly, 
much as if he were trying to impress upon 
her mind that, outside this circle in which 
his thoughts now turned, he had no interests, 
no fellowship, no hopes. “ But for my re- 
solution to accompany him, he would have 
wavered at the last, and it is of first import- 
ance that he should not waver. For myself I 
have no ties here; I am free to go or stay,” 
he added drearily. 

Pearla was silenced. She felt an impulse 
to rise and make her adieux without a word 
more on Geoff’s behalf. 

“T am very sorry,” was all she could say. 

“Why should you be sorry?” he broke in 
almost resentfully. 

This unpardonable retort only agitated 
Pearla more and more. Thinking of the 
past and the disenchantment that Durham’s 
words brought, the foolish, fond miother’s 
tears would now have their way. 

“I hoped—I imagined that you cared 
a little for my boy,” she said. “You 
had him with you so many years, and he 
did love you I know. But he is not what 
he was, and it breaks my heart to think of 
what he may become if you now leave us 
altogether,” 

She rose with a little sob, and standing in 
the embrasure of the window dried her tears, 
having her face turned away from him. 
t1€ stood still as a statue, not moving an 
inch, not unclosing his lips whilst she wept, 
and, naturally, she interpreted his iciness to 
mean something harder even than he could 





put into words. But she was not vanquished 
yet, and when she had somewhat regained 
composure she made one effort more. 

“Mr. Durham,” she said, going up to him 
meekly, looking at him with that fearless 
inquisitiveness he did not for a moment 
misread, “forgive me if I appear unreason- 
able. I know that I ought not to seek to 
shake your resolve.” 

“What would you have me do?” he asked, 
almost content to appear unkind in her eyes 
so long as she would but let him have his way. 

“Could you not at least stay with us a 
little while?” Pearla asked. “ The others 
could go first and you follow afterwards.” 

“ fear there is no compromise,” he said. 
“ Pardon me for being so blunt. But if I give 
up another career and occupation now for 
the sake of your son, it will be too late hence- 
forth to make a fresh start. Iam no longer 
young.” 

“True,” Pearla said. “I ought not to 
press it, I know. But you have ever served 
us so ungrudgingly, and now we need you 
more than ever.” 

Durham paused before he made reply. 

“And if I stay I fear the task might be 
ungraciously performed,” Durham replied. 
“ A man cannot do well that which he does 
against his inclination. I am a poor tutor, 
not the best person to guide Geoff, I fear.” 

Pearla said nothing, but her looks contra- 
dicted this speech. They were full of joy at 
the light of hope glimmering through his 
words. 

“I must tell you, unless you have found it 
out,” he replied, “ that this business of tutor- 
ship has never been performed in the right 
spirit. I had been looking for a very dif- 
ferent and much wider career. Even the 
freedom of a settler’s life in the New World 
has temptations for me, so long have I craved 
my freedom.” 

“I ought not to urge you,” Pearla said. All 
that she had heard of Durham’s early life, and 
the bitter disappointment crushing his hopes 
now flashed across her mind. Howcould he 
choose but be bitter, and cold, and irascible ? 
Ambitious and public-spirited schemes nar- 
rowed down to the career of a private tutor ! 

He seemed to read her thoughts, for he 
replied— 

“ After all, a scholar’s life—which I have 
had, which I might have if I remained in 
England—ought perhaps to satisfy me. But 
it does not. CanIhelpit? I do notknow. 
Still, I think if I persist in my intention, you 
will respect my motives. You will not think 
too hardly of me?” 
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This kind speech melted Pearla. It 
revealed a new and tenderer side of Durham’s 
character. She felt now divided between 
two desires. She wanted him to go and be 
happy. Yet he must stay and be made 
happy by her. 

“ At least, think the matter over,” she said 
insinuatingly. “ You must not let me per- 
suade you against your will. And you will 
dine with us to-night, will you not?” 

“ Certainly,” Durham said, half-vexed, half- 
pleased at the fit of wavering that had sud- 
denly come over him. Then she made her 
adieux, too happy to shape her gratitude into 
words. 

From the threshold he saw her bowing 
and smiling to him, and this it was in- 
tended he should see. But he saw more 
than was certainly meant for any eyes. The 
carriage having a sharp turn at the bottom of 
Durham’s sloping lane, there made a momen- 
tary halt; momentary it was, hardly more, 
yet disclosing a picture he never forgot. 
Pearla, quite unsuspicious of being observed, 
had no sooner found herself alone, than she 
burst into sudden tears. Could he doubt 


that they were tears of joy? He re-entered 
the house perturbed and unmanned. 


CHAPTER XVI.—‘' CONSCIENCE MAKES 
COWARD.” 


PEARLA, drying her tears, drove straight 
to Garland’s, where half-a-dozen children, 
old and young—for perpetual childhood 
seemed to reign in this happy household— 
crowded round her with warm embraces, 
and led her to the master’s study. Study was 
an unworthy name for this chamber, which 
might more aptly be described as a consoling 
place. How many sorrowful hearts and over- 
burdened minds had been gladdened and 
lightened in this sanctuary! How many bene- 
dictions had been breathed on its threshold! 
How many treasures, passing gold and jewels, 
had been carried away by those who had 
entered it poor and forlorn! Garland’s 
heart, soul, mind were so rich, how could he 
choose but bestow abundantly ? 

“You may perhaps think me wanting in 
friendliness, nay, in Christian fellowship, 
when I decided to depart so suddenly with- 
out letting you know of my intention,” he 
began as soon as his first explanations were 
ever. “I was bound to write to you, I own, 
but suspend your judgment; consider my 
case. In the first place, I knew of Du- 
ham’s fixed determination to try some other 
career; and in the secoad, I was wholly 
ignorant of your anxiety to retain him. Re- 





member how long it is since Durham went 
off to Penzance—since I followed him! And 
I was not wholly sure ”—here he scrutinized 
her half-playfully, half-gravely—“I had not 
quite made up my mind that you missed 
either of us much.” 

“Had things gone well with my boy I 
should not, perhaps, have missed you, I con- 
fess, so painfully,” Pearla replied. 

Garland smiled upon her approvingly ; the 
most flattering and affectionate speech could 
not have enchanted him in anything like the 
same degree. 

“Tf you will not stay, let us go with you,” 
Pearla added, feeling a little afraid lest this 
sportiveness but disguised a resolution as 
fixed as Durham’s. “I would rather my son 
should die than grow up like ” She turned 
scarlet, then pale, looking round to see that 
the door were well to, and added in low, 
fearful tones,—‘“ Like his father. Oh! Mr. 
Garland, let me pour out my heart to you.” 

She took the friendly hand held out to 
her and went on— 

“ My Geoff is sweet-tempered, and loving, 
but has not a strong character. What will 
become of him if Mr. Durham goes away? 
Intercede for me. It is foolish of me to 
be so cast down,” she said ; “I came to you, 
too, somewhat in hope. Mr. Durham is not 
unrelenting. He may put off his iourney 
for at least a little while.” 

Garland shook his head. 

“No, dear Lady Auriol ; if our plan is de- 
ferred now, it will never be carried out at all. 
That is to say, by Durham and myself. Our 
places will be filled ; our chances of success 
lost for ever. But I will explain.” 

Pearla looked deeply interested, and, 
pleased to have at least taken her out of her- 
self, he went on— 

“That sudden departure of Durham for 
Penzance—you remember it, of course—was 
made in consequence of a communication 
received from some old college friends of his, 
who had matured a scheme of emigration, on a 
novel scale so far, that the group of intending 
emigrants consisted entirely of educated men 
and women, ladies and gentlemen, as the 
phrase goes. Some of these were rich, some 
without fortune, but all were animated by the 
same hopes and convictions. Enough of our 
theories, dearest lady ; the practical outcome 
oi which you know. For mysel:, I should 
be well content to end my days in the old 
country—provided I could shake moidores 
and crown-pieces .com my apple-trees, when- 
ever I needed them! But for Durham, the 
notion has pre-eminent attractions.” 
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“How should it be so?” Pearla asked 
doubtfully. “ Mr. Durham is a man of thought 
rather than of action.’ I should have sup- 
posed the bare notion of emigration would 
be distasteful to him.” 

“ Ah! you forget what he leaves behind, a 
burden and a bitterness far less bearable than 
any anxieties of mine. His fondest dream 
was to combine literature and legislation, to 
influence public opinion as well as the laws 
of his country, and he had especial views on 
many subjects that he wished to develop. 
After his crushing disappointment he with- 
drew into himself. A spirit of distrust took 
possession of him. His temper was soured ; 
he felt that his chances of doing what he 
wanted to do were ruined, for how little can 
a man do whose daily thought must needs be 
daily bread? For the forteited fortune Dur- 
ham cared little ; but it meant to him leisure 
and opportunity. Be not hard on him there- 
fore ; judge him kindly.” 

“And what can we do for him if he 
stays?” Pearla asked. “ But must I, dare 
I, persuade him now? Advise me, dear 
friend. Do not let me do anything unfair 
or ungenerous.” 

“There is yet time for reflection left,” 
Garland replied cheerfully. ‘‘ The first de- 
tachment of our army has already set sail; 
a little opportune delay has occurred in 
the organization of the second. We will 
meditate, we will discuss, and meantime do 
you hold up your heart.” 

“Mr. Durham has promised to dine with 
me to-night, will you come? Or perhaps you 
would prefer to see him alone ?” Pearla said. 

“Yes; I have scant time, alas! for dining 

out just now. But I will see Durham at his 
own house when the day’s work is done.” 
_ And so the interview ended, Pearla need- 
ing solitude for thought, Garland for the day’s 
Herculean task, accomplished so _light- 
heartedly in spite of difficulties that- would 
have appalled most. He was not yet writ- 
ing those bright idyllic romances of his in 
the chamber of his dreams, ‘ the chamber 
whose name was Peace.’ 

Pearla possessed, like other daughters of 
Eve, the cunning of the serpent as well as 
the softness of the dove, and determined to 
turn Durham’s presence that night to ac- 
count, whatever might happen on the mor- 
tow. So, after the dinner, which passed off 
in pleasanter fashion than might have been 
expected, owing to Geoff’s inconsequent flow 
of spirits, she left the pair alone. 

The lad, wholly unsuspicious of certain 


evil reports concerning himself that had 
XXIV 23 





reached Durham from various sources, now 
leaned back in an arm-chair, and with his 
hands in his pockets, and his long limbs 
stretched out, affected the most delightfully 
grown-up airs. He had done this, he was 
going to do that; he had a thousand boasts 
to make of his exploits and achievements 
—all harmless enough, you may be sure, less 
innocent escapades being studiously kept in 
the background. 

Durham let him prattle on for some time, 
with only « monosyllabic response uttered at 
intervals, When his patience was exhausted 
he just bent forward and, fixing his penetrat- 
ing eyes on the boy’s careless face, made the 
following caustic little speech, neither a word 
more nor less. It was more than enough. 

“Come, my lad, just look at me for a 
moment and speak out like a man. Is it 
true what I hear? Are you determined to 
become a finished young reprobate ?” 

Now throughout their long term of ac- 
quaintanceship as master and pupil, Durham 
had ever punished and subjected Geoff in 
this way: not with pains and penalties, not 
with chastisements and humiliations, but 
with scorn, the word, or perhaps the smile, 
that stings. Geoff’s cheeks would tingle 
under such reproof, his eyes fill with smart- 
ing tears, his lips pout and tremble, exactly 
as if under some actual and apparent rod 
of justice. For the master had so nicely 
managed the conscience of his pupil that he 
onlyneeded to get at that and amendment was 
a mere matter of time. Repentance at least 
for a time was swift and sure. In many 
points Durham had been far from an ideal 
instructor of youth, and that he knew right 
well. But he had succeeded here. To the 
boy he ever represented in his own person 
not only Truth and Law, but also what is as 
vital in training the young, Public Opinion. 

Geoff, from his earliest years, hardly 
dreaded more to commit the offence Durham 
forbade than to do the thing he scorned. 

So upon this occasion, hardly were thie 
words out of his tutor’s lips, than all the 
boy’s self-possession and easy nonchalance 
vanished. Scalding tears stole down his hot 
cheeks. He sat like the culprit he was, 
ashamed, dumbfounded. 

Then Durham took a different tone, 
and spoke plainly, as an elder brother to 
the younger, as a father to his son. He set 
before him, without exaggeration and in 
language unanswerable as the language o 
the law, exactly what must happen to him if 
he went on in the way he had. begun— 


namely, in idleness, bad company, and 
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squandering—exactly what was already hap- 
pening to him ; he did not add a single word 
of reproof or exhortation, but he made the 
boy see his own behaviour in its proper 
light, and its inevitable, abominable conse- 
quences, not only to himself but ‘others. 

And when he had done it was character- 
istic of the lad that instead of bursting forth 
into promises of amendment and expressions 
of regret, of which his heart was full, instead 
of soliciting Durham to hear him, to extenuate 
him, he was content to bear the burden as 
best he might, only saying in a childishly 
contrite and helpless voice— 

“Tt was all because you went away, sir.” 

“That I can readily believe,” Durham 
replied, determined, whatever course he 
should pursue on the morrow, not to spare 





Geoff now. “And little I thought, my lad’”— 
here the boy was thrilled by a certain touch of 
feeling in his tutor’s voice, he had only heard 
once before in his life, during that solemn 
interview when Durham, sitting by his bed- 
side, told him he was fatherless—“ little | 
thought that so many years of my life, so 
much time, thought, and care, had been 
wasted—that you were a child still! ” 

That little speech of Geoff’s did not make 
matters easier for the half-hesitating Dur- 
ham. How could he repeat it to the grateful 
mother, and all the time adhere to his reso- 
lution? Nothing confidential passed that 
day between hostess and guest, however, and 
whether or no Durham would start in three 
weeks’ time for the promised Utopia re- 
mained problematic. 





THE ORDER OF REVELATION IN ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES. 


By THE Rev. CANon BARRY, D.D., Principat or KinG’s COLLEGE, LONDON. 


N the introductory paper I endeavoured 
to sketch in the merest outline the 
gradual development in St. Paul’s Epistles 
of the doctrine of Christ: first, of Christ 
in Himself, as risen, as crucified, as the 
incarnate Son of God, as pre-existent in 
Godhead from all eternity ; next of Christ in 
His relation to us, as our King, our Saviour, 
and our Life; lastly of Christ as, under all 
these aspects, the Head of the individual 
soul, of the Catholic Church, and of the whole 
hierarchy of created being, which was made 
through Him. In this paper, I proceed to 
fill up to.some extent this outline, so far as 
this may be done by consideration of the 
first group of his Epistles—the Epistles to 
the Thessalonians. With these we may well 
begin ; for in them we have not only the 
earliest, but the simplest and most rudimen- 
tary, form of St. Paul’s teaching to those who 
were already converted to the Gospel. 

I. In the Acts of the Apostles we have, 
indeed, earlier specimens still of St. Paul’s 
teaching—his sermon in the synagogue at 
Antioch in Pisidia, his earnest remonstrance 
against the rude idolatry of Lystra, and his 
philosophical reasoning on Mars’ Hill with 
the cultivated intellect of Athens (Acts xiii. 
16—41 ;. Xiv. 13—17}; xvii. 22—31). But 
all these are addresses to unbelievers, 
designed for conversion, whether from Jewish 
tradition, from simple heathenism, or from 
sceptical philosophies. The Epistles to the 
Thessalonians are distinct in character from 





II.—THE EPISTLES TO THE THESSALONIANS. 


these, yet not far removed from them. For, 
while they are specimens of St. Paul’s teaching 
to those who are already Christians, they are 
nevertheless addressed to them not long 
after their conversion, and designed to revive 
and to enforce what, at the first turning from 
heathenism, they had received from him, as 
to the way in which “ they ought to walk to 
please God” (1 Thess. iv. 1). Naturally 
such teaching is likely, even for this reason, 
to reflect the earlier and simpler phases of 
Christian doctrine. In the words of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, the work of “laying 
the foundation,” in “ the rudiments ” of pri- 
mary teaching, is still going on. It has not yet 
given way to the “going on unto perfection.” 

The simplicity, however, of these Epistles 
is due, not only to this cause, but also to the 
early date of the Epistles themselves in the 
order of the preaching of the gospel, and to 
the character of the Church to which they 
are addressed. 

In the first place, the Epistles, although, 
by a singularly unfortunate arrangement, 
they are placed in our Bibles last of al 
those addressed to Churches, in close succes 
sion to the far later Epistles of the Cap 
tivity, which embody the deepest and most 
advanced phases of Christian doctrine, yet 
bear the plainest evidence of an early date. 
The history tells us that the ThessaloniaD 
Church had been converted during the 
Apostle’s second missionary journey, 1 
mediately after the gathering in at Philipp! 
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of the first-fruits of European Christianity. 
From Thessalonica St. Paul had been driven 
to Bercea, and thence through Athens to 
Corinth, where he made his first lengthened 
stay (Acts xvii. 1—xviii. 18). Now the First 
Epistle to the Thessalonians is obviously writ- 
ten not long after “his entrance in unto 
them,” while “his suffering and shameful 
treatment at Philippi,” were still fresh in his 


mind and in theirs, only a short time after he 


had been “left at Athens alone” (see 
Acts xvii. 15—34), and immediately on the 
return of Timothy from a mission of inquiry 
and of encouragement, which St. Paul, having 
“once and again” tried in vain to return to 
Thessalonica, had entrusted to him (see 1 
Thess, i. 1, 2, 18 ; iii, 1, 2,6). Hence it is 
clear that this Epistle must be referred to a 
time, probably an early time, during’ the 
sojourn at Corinth, at least five years before 
any other of his Epistles was written, and 
while the European preaching of the gospel 
was yet in its infancy. The Second Epistle, 
again, by its whole tenor shows that it was 
dispatched not long after the First—in 
order to correct, in fact, some misapprehen- 
sion to which the reading of that First 
Epistle had given rise; and therefore must 
be equally referred to a later period in the 
same sojourn at Corinth, which closed the 


Second Missionary Journey of the Apostle. 


In both, therefore, we have the first stage of 
his teaching through the letters, which even 
his antagonists acknowledged as “weighty 
and powerful” in the promulgation of the 
Christian faith. Hence in the great series 
of his Epistles—through which, although 
in Occasion and immediate object each is 
generally independent of the rest, there runs 
a divine method—the Epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians naturally occupy an introductory place, 
and present rudimentary forms of teaching. 
But something is also due to the nature 
of the Church addressed. Both the Epistles 
to the Thessalonians, and the later Epistle to 
the Philippians, show that the Christianity of 
these Churches bore plain traces of the his- 
torieal characteristics of the Macedonian 
people. _ Looked upon by the cultivated 
Athenians as but half Greek and half bar- 
barian—deficient as it undoubtedly was in 
the high literary, philosophical, and artistic 
Capacities, which gave to the Greeks the 
intellectual leadership of the world—the 
Macedonian race showed a sturdy and 
Courageous strength, a vigorous military and 
Commercial energy, a. talent for organization 
and dominion; which had once enabled it 
0 overbear the subtler and more brilliant 


energies of Greece, and, while it looked upon 

these with reverence, nevertheless to subdue 
them to its greater capacity of practical 
conquest. It had since fallen under a 
mightier power of not dissimilar type in the 
imperial race of Rome. But the character 
of the people still remained ; and, as usual, 
manifested itself even under the overmaster- 
ing inspiration of Christian faith. It is evi- 
dent that the spirit of Macedonian Christi- 
anity was practical rather than speculative, 
fuller of bold enthusiasm and energy than of 
thoughtful insight, liable rather to fanaticism 
than to heresy, able to enter better into the 
living vigour of Christian life, than into the 
profounder mysteries of Christian doctrine. 
It is singularly instructive to contrast St. 
Paul’s thanksgiving and prayer for the Church 
at Philippi with those which open his First 
Epistle to the Corinthians. For the Mace- 
donian Church he thanks God, because of 
“their fellowship in the gospel,” and “the 
good work begun in them,” which he is “‘con- 
fident that God will perfect ;” but he prays that 
their “love may abound more and more unto 
knowledge and judgment ” (Phil. i: 5, 6, 9). 
For the Greek Church he thanks God that 
they are ‘‘enriched in utterance and know- 
ledge,” and only desires that they may be 
“confirmed to the end” in steadfastness, and 
“be blameless unto the day of Jesus Christ” 
(x Cor. i, 5—8). To Churches such as 
those of Macedonia and Philippi, especially 
in the early fervour of a new-born Christianity 
—needing chiefly to be encouraged aga'nst 
persecution, and to be warned both against 
the disorder and fanaticism, which are the 
excrescences of enthusiastic energy, and the 
gross practical corruptions of heathen society, 
out of which the new life of the Christian had 
to struggle as best it might—it was natural that 
St. Paul should present the simpler forms of 
Christian teaching, without entering into pro- 
founder questions and subtler difficulties, as 
yet unfamiliar to their experience. 

II. We turn, then, to the Epistles, and 
find, without surprise, that in ‘them is repte- 
sented still the prominence. of that earliest 
Christian teaching, which dwelt mainly on 
Christ, as exalted through the resurrection and 
ascension to the glory at the right hand ‘of 
God, thenceto come hereafter in triumph 
for the judgment of quick and dead. The 
motto of the Epistles is: “the coming of 
Christ,” and the vision.of the Second Advent 
fills up every vista of thought. 

In the First Epistle the very description 
of conversion to Christ is of a call: “to wait 
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raised from the dead, even Jesus, who de- 
livers from the wrath to come.” To that final 
manifestation St. Paul himself looks for- 
ward through all tribulation, knowing that, 
when it dawns, the Thessalonians will be a 
“hope and joy and crown of rejoicing” to 
him, who first called them to Christ. Would 
they know the purpose of God’s whole provi- 
dence over them, in this chequered and 
perplexing life, whether by trials from with- 
out or by the grace breathing faith and love 
within? It is to “stablish the heart un- 
blameable in holiness at the coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ with all His Saints.” Does 
the Apostle pour out his whole soul in one 
comprehensive prayer for his converts? It 
is that their “whole spirit and soul and 
body may be preserved blameless unto the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ” (1 Thess. 
li. £9; ill. 133; Vv. 23). The one great 
revelation of mystery, amidst the practical 
exhortations of the First Epistle, is that 
glorious message of comfort to those who 
should “sorrow not without hope,” which anti- 
cipates, in simple and vigorous outline, the 
celebrated picture hereafter to be drawn for 
the Corinthian Church—painting the resur- 
rection at the Second Coming “ to meet the 
Lord,” and to “ be ever with Him,” but leav- 
ing untouched speculative questions and diffi- 
culties unknown to the practical genius of 
Thessalonian Christianity (1 Thess. iv. 13— 
18). The exhortation which follows—again 
anticipating the metaphor of the Christian 
armour, “the breastplate of faith and love, 
and the helmet of salvation,” which reappears 
in full elaboration in the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians—is a call to watch for the great day, 
which, as our Lord Himself had declared, 
was to “come as a thief in the night,” a 
terror to those who love the works of dark- 
ness, but the dawn of the new life to all who 
are “children of light,” “appointed not to 
wrath, but to obtain salvation by our Lord 
Jesus Christ” (1 Thess. v. r—g). The whole 
idea of the Epistle is that “ time is short and 
eternity long.” The eye of faith is to look 
beyond the joys and sorrows which are 
temporal, to the glorious manifestation of 
the Lord from heaven, which is to open the 
eternal peace. In this consciousness the saints 
are to “rejoice evermore ;” to live a life of 
unceasing prayer and universal thanksgiving. 
The trials of this life are not worth a mo- 
ment’s thought; even the blindness and 
weakness and siniulness of humanity are for- 
gotten, or lett behind them with the heathen- 
ism which they have torsaken. Christ is at the 
right hand of God. In the knowledge of His 





glory in the present and the foresight of His 
second coming in the future, they are able, if 
they will, to ‘ walk worthy of God, who has 
called them into His kingdom and glory.” 

Perhaps even more striking in this respect 
is the spirit of the Second Epistle. The 
Thessalonian Church, it appears, had so 
entirely caught this great enthusiasm of hope, 
that they exaggerated it to a fanaticism. 
The foresight of the Great Day had done its 
work in kindling the spirit of “ patience and 
faith in all the persecutions and tribulations 
that they had to endure,” making them 
‘“‘ worthy of the kingdom of God for which 
also they suffered” (2 Thess. i. 4, 5). But 
it had done more than this. The constant 
expectation of the Great Day had “ shaken 
and troubled them in mind ;” they seem to 
have thought it hardly worth while to attend 
to the ordinary duties of life, and to have 
forgotten that He, who “commanded the 
porter to watch,” had also “given to every 
man his work.” Stimulated by visions of a 
Judgment all but at hand, falsely claiming, 
it would seem, the authority of St. Paul himself 
(see ii. 2, 17), they had become “ disorderly, 
working not at all, but busybodies ;” strik- 
ing out new lines of faith and practice, at 
variance with the old “ traditions received” 
from the Apostle; utterly despising the 
homely task of “working in quietness and 
eating their own bread,” and “ weary in the 
well doing” of duties, which, in the light of 
enthusiastic expectation, seemed poor and 
tame (iii. 6, 11, 12, 13). Even the teaching 
of the First Epistle had been pressed into 
the service of this fanatic enthusiasm, possibly 
by a very natural misinterpretation of the 
words “we which are alive and remain to 
the coming of the Lord” (1 Thess. iv. 17). 
Evidently the strong and fervid Christianity 
of Thessalonica was in danger of passing 
into turbulence and unwholesome excite 
ment, through that very’ foresight of the 
Second Advent, which ought to have been 
the secret of its peace. 

How then does St. Paul meet this danger? 
It is notable that, in doing so, he does not 
strike, as perhaps we might have expected, 4 
new note of thought, modulating into a key 
less exultant than that dominant idea of the 
Christian life which echoes through the 
First Epistle. He will not depose from ts 
leading position the thought of the ascende 
Lord in glory, ready to come at the appointet 
time ; nor will he bid his converts turn their 
eyes from the future, in hope that thus 
they may rightly lay hold of the present. 
Still less does he declare to them—<or he 
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does not himself pretend to know—that the 
Judgment Day is separated from them by a 
long vista of ages; and that accordingly it 
should recede altogether in the background of 
thought, superseded by the remembrance that 
for each the day ending probation here is 
the day of his own individual death. No; he 
simply reminds them that, before the Great 
Day comes, there is much to be done, under 
that Providence to which “one day is asa 
thousand years, and a thousand years as 
one day.” Recalling to them, in words which 
to us are not without obscurity, the teach- 
ing already given by word of mouth, he tells 
them of the destined revelation of the “ Man 
of sin,” ‘the lawless one,” “the son of per- 
dition,” exalting himself unto the place of 
God; he dwells on the restraining power, 
still “ withholding” that terrible revelation, 
although the “mystery of lawlessness is 
already at work ;” and finally, in tones of stern 
exultation, proclaims the ultimate triumph 
over “the lawless one,” whom the Lord shall 
“consume with the spirit of His mouth, and 
destroy with the brightness of His coming.” 

Without entering into one of the most 
intricate and perplexing questions of pro- 
phetic interpretation in the New Testament, 
we can see clearly this, that in his thought 
the prominent idea is always the vision of 
that Mediatorial kingdom—to be described 
hereafter more distinctly to the Corinthians 
(1 Cor. xv. 24—28)—in which Christ is “ to 
reign,” not without conflict, “till He hath 
put all enemies under His feet.” The first 
natural conception in regard to that kingdom, 
constantly recurring in the fervour of early 
discipleship, was that it “should immediately 
appear.” How (men asked) could any 
power of evil long resist the outpouring of 
divine grace in the soul, and the sway of the 
exalted Lord over the course of history ? 
But St. Paul is forced to dispel this glorious 
delusion. There is to rise up against it not 
only the open resistance of the world, but 
a subtler “mystery of iniquity,” imperso- 
nated in one who enthrones himself “as God 
in the temple of God,” working with “ powers 
and signs and lying wonders,” prevailing 
through the “ deceivableness of unrighteous- 
ness” in the faithless, and “the strong delu- 
sion” which makes them “believe a lie.” 
This principle of evil is already working: but 
Some power there is in the world, imperso- 
nated in an individual or a succession of 
individuals—which all the ancient interpre- 
ters believed to be the civil and secular power 
ot the Empire—withholding this terrible 
development of spiritual evil for a time, but 





for a time only, because destined itself to be 
taken away. ‘Then, when the anti-Christian 
power is in the fulness of unresisted triumph, 
the consummation of all things is to come in 
the “ brightness of the advent ” of the Lord; 
and the “‘man of sm,” revealed especially as 
“the lawless one,” is to shrivel up before His 
face, ‘consumed by the very breath of His 
mouth” (2 Thess.ii.3—13). Now—whatever 
typical foreshadowings there may have been 
of the revelation of anti-Christian power, as 
indeed of the coming of the Lord Himself, 
especially at the close of the First Dispensa- 
tion, which He made the type of the close of 
the Second—it seems clear that the great 
apostasy and the terrible revelation of the 
“man of sin” are to precede the great Judg- 
ment Day in the last scene of human history. 
Perhaps to St. Paul, certainly to the early 
Christians, that day seemed near; to us 
experience has already unrolled many ages 
of preparation for it in the past, and may 
suggest the probability of the destined evo- 
lution of many ages to come. In either 
case, however, the result is the same in this— 
that the eye of faith is turned throughout to 
the mediatorial kingdom of Christ, in its 
progress, its conflicts, and its consummation. 
Christ, as risen and ascended, is the one 
central figure,’on whom all attention is fixed. 
The very phrases of majesty, ‘‘the Lord,” 
“the Lord Jesus Christ,” “ Our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” occurring more than forty times in 
these two Epistles, stamp distinctly the 
characteristic principle of St. Paul’s teaching ; 
reminding us (as has been well remarked) of 
the description given by the enemies of the 
gospel of the first preaching at Thessalonica, 
that it “turned the whole world upside 
down,” setting at nought “the decrees of 
Cesar,” by the proclamation of “ another 
King, Jesus” (Acts xvii. 6, 7). 

It is, of course, perfectly true, that in the 
revelation of Christ other aspects of His 
nature and office are indicated. But they 
are distinctly subordinate. Only in passing 
is the mystery of Atonement glanced at, in 
the reference to “ Jesus, who delivereth us 
from the wrath to come” (1 Thess, i. 11), 
and in the confidence that we are “‘ appointed 
to obtain salvation of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who died for us” (v. 9, 10). Only by 
implication, in such phrases as, “ God our 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ direct our 
way unto you,” is the universal mediation 
which involves a divine, as well as a human, 
nature in Christ, touched upon. Necessarily 
these truths are implied at every point ; tor 
without them the universal royalty is seen on 
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deeper thought to be impossible. But for 
explicit declaration the time is not yet come. 
Not yet can it be said, as it was to be said 
hereafter, “I determined not to know any- 
thing among you, but Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified.” Still, as in the earliest teaching 
of the gospel (Acts iii. 20, 21) the promi- 
nent thought is of the exalted Lord, “‘ whom 
the heaven must receive till the time of the 
restitution of all things.” More fully to the 
Thessalonians St. Paul teaches the same 
truth, which he had but lately proclaimed to 
unbelievers at Athens (Acts xvii. 31)—the 
Judgment of the world through the Son of 
man and the “assurance of this given to 
all men” in His “resurrection from the 
dead.” 

III. Corresponding with this vivid con- 
sciousness of Christ at the right hand of 
God, is the tone of subjective Christianity 
which pervades these Epistles. It is emi- 
nently bright, hopeful, confident ; in spite of 
persecutions without, in spite of weakness 
within, there shines out everywhere the anti- 
cipation of triumph. “We thank God” 
(says the Apostle) “always for you ll,” 
“remembering without ceasing your work 
of faith, and labour of love, and patience of 
hope ;” “ Ye are our glory and joy ;” “ What 
thanks can we render to God again for you, 
for the joy wherewith we joy for your sakes 
before God ?” (1 Thess. i. 2, 3; il. 20; ili. 9.) 
If there is warning against fornication 
—the uncleanness so naturally rife in 
the mingled Greek and Asiatic population 
of the wealthy seaport of Macedonia— 
it is in confidence that, as they had received 
of the Apostle “ how to walk and please God, 
so they would abound more and more” 
{1 Thess. iv. 1). If “brotherly love” is 
glanced at, it is in the sense that on this itis not 
needful to write to them (iv. 9). If the dawn 
of the new day is proclaimed, the proclama- 
tion is accompanied by the declaration, “ Ye 
are not in darkness,” ‘‘ Ye are the children of 
light and the children of the day” (v. 4, 5). 
If the prayer is uttered that “their whole 
spirit and soul and body be preserved to the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ,” it is with 
theconfidence, “ Faithful is he that called you, 
who also will do it” (v. 24). Even in the 
greater anxiety of the Second Epistle, the 
same tone is preserved substantially un- 
changed. ‘‘We are bound to thank God 
always for you;” “ We glory in you in the 
churches of God, fer your patience and faith 
in all the tribulations which ye endure” 
(i. 3, 4); “ We have confidence in you that 
ye both do, and will do, the things which we 


command you” (iii. 4). God is emphatically 
the “ Father who hath loved us and given 
us everlasting consolation and good hop. 
through grace” (ii. 16). Everywhere St. Paw 
is in these Epistles—what St. Peter has been. 
emphatically called—* the Apostle of Hope.” 
In himself and his converts alike, he feels 
the glorious exuberance of the new life, only 
needing control and warning to soberness 
and quietness and patience. Of the painful 
conflict of the flesh against the Spirit ; of the 
danger “lest, having preached to others,” he, 
or any of them, “should be a castaway ;” of 
the deep sense of unworthiness, weakness, 
helplessness in sin ; of the contrast between 
self-conscious righteousness and self-ignoring 
faith, we as yet hear nothing. The very word 
“justification,” so characteristically enunci- 
ated for the first time in St. Paul’s preaching 
at Antioch in Pisidia long before (Acts 
xili. 38, 39), is absent from this Epistle. For 
not yet had it been needful that the con- 
sciousness of salvation in Christ should be 
(so to speak) analyzed into the distinct, 
though inseparable, elements of Justification 
and Sanctification. It was still the simple 
consciousness of a life in which “ old things 
were passed away and all things become 
new.” It was enough to feel this, and, for thus 
feeling it, ‘‘ to rejoice evermore, pray without 
ceasing, and in every thing give thanks” 
(1 Thess. v. 16). 

Nor can it be doubted that these Epistles, 
like those which next follow, are emphatically 
Epistles of personal Christianity. We find, of 
course, recognition of an organized Christian 
society. There is a regular ministry of those 
“who are over the brethren in the Lord and 
admonish them,” and are to be “ esteemed 
highly in love for their work’s sake ” (1 Thess. 
v. 12, 13); to whom principally, if not ex- 
clusively, the exhortation of the succeeding 
verses (14—22) is addressed. There 1s 4 
call to preserve discipline and order, even 
at the cost of a virtual excommunication 
(2 Thess. iii. 6, 14). But these indications 
are noted only by the way. Of the corporate 
life of the Church itself, of the relation of the 
members to the body, and of the body to the 
Head, of the living stones growing in the 
one building, there is as yet nonotice. It was 
enough that the new life in Christ should be 
grasped. Then in the dry bones of humanity 
there began the “shaking” of life out 0 
death; from that would soon follow the 
drawing together, bone to bone, to form one 
great army of the Lord. 

IV. There is for many reasons a 
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of this bright, vivid, and energetic phase of 
Christian doctrine and of Christian life. 

There is in it a striking ‘‘ undesigned coin- 
cidence,” between the early date of the 
Epistle and the early phase of development 
of Christian doctrine, between the direction 
of the Epistle and the historical character of 
the Macedonian race. In such coincidences 
thoughtful study has always traced signs of 
genuineness, and therefore of authority, 
which even the most negative criticism must 
acknowledge. 

There is, as has always been hinted, a link 
of connection between the teachings of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, which the arbitrary fancy 
of a modern school has represented as 
separate, even antagonistic, forms of Christi- 
anity. The salient passages in St. Peter’s 
First Epistle—in its declaration of “‘regenera- 
tion to a lively hope of the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ ;” in its call, not only to faith, 
but to “holiness in all manner of conversa- 
tion ;” in its consciousness of the dignity of 
Christians, as a “royal priesthood” before 
God; in its steadfast defiance of persecution, 
as a thing which ought not to be strange, 
and which ought not to terrify for a moment ; 
in its delight in dwelling on the knowledge 
of “the end of all things as at hand” 
(1 Peter i. 3,15; il. 9; iv. 7, 12) — might 
well be taken to represent the pervading 
tone of the Epistles to the Thessalonians. 
The unity of substance is all the more 
striking, when we note the diversity of 
form—when we contrast the Epistle of St. 
Peter, addressed to “the strangers of the 
dispersion,” and saturated with Old Testa- 
ment quotations and allusions, with these 
Epistles, addressed evidently to a Church 
predominantly Gentile, and, therefore, having 
but slight trace, if any, of the “reasoning out 
of the Scriptures” which had been attempted 
In vain in the synagogue of Thessalonica 
(Acts xvii. 2). The tones of apostolic witness 
are different ; but the witness itself is one. 

It is, again, instructive to see in these 
Epistles—what is evident also in the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians—how simple and 
untroubled was the progress of the gospel, 
before the rise of that Judaizing heresy and 
schism, which at once divided and wasted 
its force, and perverted its spiritual truth. 
Against the open resistance of Pagan religion 
and of heathen customs and principles ; 
against the vehement antagonism of sin and 
Worldliness ; against the dreariness of a half- 
despondent scepticism, it made its way by 
the simple recognition of God in Christ, and 

€ consciousness of a new life of light and 





grace. It was the introduction of the subtle 
corruption of heresy, which, as it embittered 
the whole life of St. Paul, so also first 
troubled the simplicity of early Christianity. 
Yet here, as always, we can see that the 
evil was overruled to good. The urgent 
questions which it raised, as to the nature and 
conditions of salvation, drew forth the deeper 
theology of St. Paul’s later Epistles. They led 
to fuller contemplation of Christ crucified, 
and to the distinctive conceptions of the Justi- 
fication which took away the guilt of sin once 
for all, and the Sanctification which gradually 
destroyed its bondage, If there is something 
beautiful in the early simplicity of life and 
doctrine, there is a higher grandeur in the 
fuller development of the mysteries of God, 
which alone can solve the inscrutable mys- 
teries of life. Still there is a certain comfort 
and refreshment in the conception of what 
Christian life should be in itself—gained 
through this picture of what it was, at least for 
a time, in the simple, practical, warm-hearted 
community of Thessalonica. In the darker 
shades of the picture, hereafter to be drawn by 
St. Paul’s hand, as in the Epistle to the 
Romans, there is a profound truth. In the 
“ glorying in the Cross,” “through which the 
world was crucified to him and he to the 
world,” there is an intense joy and comfort. 
Still it is well to be reminded that these ele- 
ments of struggle and suffering are not, in the 
strict sense, a part of the will of God towards 
us, or of the true nature of man. Theycome in 
because of the one great contradiction of the 
permitted mystery of evil. If it is folly and pre- 
sumption to ignore them, as true elements of 
life as it is, known but too well to our own 
experience, it were perhaps an even greater 
error to look upon them as constituting the 
true and normal type of the human life, as it 
rests On communion with God. Here, as in 
so many other cases, the “ first thoughts ” of 
early conception coincide with the “ third 
thoughts” of maturest experience. The pic- 
ture of early Christianity sketched out in 
the Thessalonian Epistle has to receive the 
darker shades of deeper thought and sadder 
consciousness. But the atmosphere of light 
which pervades it still remains, and is only 
brought out by contrast into a greater 
brilliancy of hope, when the last stroke is 
given by the master-hand; “I have finished 
my course, I have kept the faith. Henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteous- 
ness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, 
shall give me at that day : and not tome only, 
but unto all them also that love His appear- 
ing” (2 Tim. iv. 7, 8). 






















































































































































































































Blacksmith. 


HE Paris ouvrier is no idler. He makes 
upon an average 250 days in the year, 
the hours being ten in the summer and eight 
in the winter; 46 per cent. of the workmen 
in Paris make 300 days in the year, besides 
overtime. They work by the hour in most 
trades, and earn from 6 to 8 francs a day. 
About ro per cent. do not work on Sunday, 
but even these make no objection when 
required to do so. The remainder do not 
regard Sunday, but take a holiday when con- 
venient. The first Sunday in the month, how- 
ever, being pay-day, is generally a holiday. 

In former times the interests of various 
trades were regulated by institutions whose 
origin would appear to date back to the 
Middle Ages, called Compagnonnages. 

These institutions were apparently existing 
in full vigour when M. Le Play wrote his 
great work on the Ouvrier, but they are now 
dying out. 

In their place have arisen Trade Co-opera- 
iive Societies and Trade Syndicates. The 
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Il.—THE ‘ OUVRIER” AT WORK. 


Compagnonnage was a very interesting insti- 
tution, and would seem to have had all the 
elements fitting it for existence and develop- 
ment according to the necessities of the 
present day. It was a corporation of work- 
men following the same trade, and having for 
objects mutual assurance, technical instruc- 
tion, and the maintenance of morals. 

The sick received help, the seeker after 
work employment, the apprentice instruction, 
and the morals of all the members were 
watched. For the improvement of its mem- 
bers, a working tour through France was 
organized, by which apprentices coming out 
of their time were able to make themselves 
acquainted with the best methods and 
masters of their craft in France. 

These corporations, as all such societies 
having an ancient origin, wore an air of 
mystery. Aspirants for membership were 
received with solemn ceremonials, caused to 
pass through trials of skill in their art, and, 
finally, informed of certain trade secrets. In 
accordance with this air of mystery the 
society used an artificial language, or at 
least employed cant terms for their several 
grades’: thus an apprentice was termed a 
lapin, an aspirant was termed a renard, a 
compagnon a chien, while the employer was 
referred to as the singe. The society was per- 

| sonified principally in a respectable married 
female who managed the house of call, a 
cabaret devoted to the trade, and this woman 
was called 4a Mere. 

The societies which have taken the place 
of these corporations, and are the order of the 
day with thoughtful, energetic ouvriers, are Co- 
operative Associations having for their main 
end the pecuniary advantage of the members. 

To such societies the working members of 
a trade are alone admitted, and they must 
be known for their morality and probity, have 
attained their majority, belong to the savings- 
barik and loan society connected with their 
trade, and give a promise of affording their 
children primary instruction. 

The leading idea of these societies appears 
to be twofold—to improve the general con- 
dition of the workers in a trade, while indi- 
viduals are at the same time discouraged from 
attempting to become monopolists of the 
general wealth. No member can hold more 
than ten shares. 
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It would seem as if the founders were 
equally determined the society itself should | 


There were in Paris, in 1870, more than a 


hundred such co-operative trading societies. 


never rise in wealth above a certain point, | To-day I understand that they are federated 
for only 10 per cent. is allowed to be added | into a general association, called Union 
from the profits to the capital, and in one | Générale des Ouvriers de la France. 


case I notice none at all. However, it | 


The struggle between capital and labour is 


appears usual to add 20 per cent. from the common to all civilised states. It exists at 


profits to a reserve fund. In one case I | 
find 10 per cent. reserved for charity, in | 


Paris, and, now and then stimulated by a 
violent press, arrives at conditions which 


another 20 per cent.; 50 per cent. in one | threaten terrific consequences. 


case and 60 in another is divided among the 
shareholders. 


Miller. Fish Saleswoman. 


Commissionnaire. Washerwoman, 


tion of the difficulty, will at least soften the 
way, and, by rendering strikes less frequent, 
make it possible for reason to be heard in- 
stead of the sanguinary councils of mutual 
hatred. I refer to the mixed Syndical 
Chambers, 

The interests of the ouvriers in the various 
trades are watched over by their Syndicates. 
These bodies, formed, on the type of the 
Syndical Chambers of the employers, chiefly 
interest themselves in questions of work and 
wages. Some Syndicates have organized 





It is hopeful to learn that an institution is 


arising which, if it is not the complete solu- 


Mason. Gasman. 


Mechanic. Perambulating Plumber. 


offices, where ouvriers in want of work and 
employers in want of labour can obtain in- 
formation. The Syndicates also occupy 
themselves with the election of the Prud’- 
hommes, and in efforts to diminish litigation 
by means of arbitration. They exercise a 
great influence with reference to strikes, and 
form a representation of the workmen of the 
trade, who on such occasions can deal with 
employers. The idea has been suggested, 
and in the paper-trade carried out, of a 
mixed Syndical Chamber, which should be 
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empowered to settle such questions amicably. 
In the industry referred to, such a Chamber 
has been created, composed of five delegates 
of the Syndicate of the employers, and five 
delegates from that of the workmen. 

To terminate trade disputes there has 
long existed the Council of the Pruad’hommes. 
The law legalising this institution in Paris 
dates from 1844. The members of these 
Councils are elected by the universal suffrage 
of their trade. In the metal trade the 
Council contains 13 employers named by the 
employers, 13 workmen named by the work- 
men, the president and vice-president being 
appointed by the Government. The only 
paid officials are the secretary and the 
clerk. 

These two institutions of Syndicates and 
Councils of Prud’hommes appear to work 
excellently, and to be capable of still further 
development. 

In addition to the associations there are 
many Sociétés d’épargne, somewhat equivalent 
to savings-banks, and also societies for mutual 
loans. 

The existence of such excellent institutions 
—in 1870 there were no less than two hundred 
of them—is no doubt greatly due to the fact 
that there are no poor-laws in France. A 
workman who has no other means must go 
to the Bureau de Bienfaisance, an official in- 
stitution managed by the Conseil Municipal 
of the Commune, but supported by voluntary 
contributions. A collection is generally made 
on its behalf from house to house every 
winter. 

Apprenticeship is undergoing great modi- 
fication. In former times it has been, as in 
England, an institution by which thousands 
of youths have been morally ruined. In- 
troduced into a large workshop, managed on 
absolutely selfish principles, the innocent 
boy found himself in a pandemonium of 





wickedness. Quickly initiated into vice, 
deception and common hatred of the master, 
he became recklessly immoral, the pet of 
sublimes, and a misery at home. 

The remedy urged by M. Poulot, author 
of “Le Sublime et le Travailleur,” and 
already commenced by official authority in 
Paris, is the founding of professional schools, 
where each trade will be thoroughly and ex- 
perimentally taught by professional experts. 

There have long existed three professional 
schools in France where the industrial arts 
are taught—at Chalons-sur-Marne, Angers, 
and Aix—an4d it is affirmed that they have pro- 
duced from five hundred to a thousand engi- 
neers or great manufacturers, the most dis- 
tinguished of their class; fifteen hundred to 
two thousand employers of labour, whose 
establishments are in repute; and at least 
four thousand who are among the most 
energetic and enlightened of the assistants in 
French factories. 

Meanwhile, for those already in the work- 
shops, evening classes are now open all over 
Paris. Those held at the Conservatoire des 
Arts et Métiers have a high character. But I 
observe Cours de Dessin in almost every 
arrondissement, and in some, carefully arranged 
classes, on the principle of half-time. 

Accidents in workshops are often met by a 
common assurance fund, to which masters and 
ouvriers equally subscribe. Many employers 
refuse a man unless he consents to this small 
tax on his work, which amounts to about one 
centime the hour, or two sous a day. It is 
reckoned to cost the employer about 15 francs 
a year for each man. In case of accidents 
which are curable the injured man receives 
2 francs 50 centimes a day; if he has lost a 
member, a pension of 300 francs a year ; and 
if killed, his widow or family receive a sum 
of 7,000 francs. 

(Zo be continued.y 





MRS. CARLYLE’S LETTERS. 


“ TEANNIE’S picture has come from the 

frame-maker’s. I think it perfectly like, 
and a beautiful little picture withal ; wherein, 
however, I differ from many persons who say 
it ‘is not flattered enough,’ as if a picture 
must needs be flattered to be what it ought to be.” 
So Mrs. Carlyle wrote in 1842; and it is in 
this spirit that Mr. Froude is proceeding in 
dealing with the career and character of her 
husband. A portrait is worth nothing as 
such if it is not ¢rue. One may produce a 
very fine work of art, no doubt. by laying on 





fanciful colouring and introducing a romantic 
background ; and many people are so con- 
stituted that they prefer a picture constructed 
on these lines to a more pre-Raphaelite ve- 
racity of presentation. “ Why should we ad- 
mit that there were any flaws in-our Idol? 
Why should we admit that, alongside the 
qualities which assure immortality, others 
less worthy found a place? That he was 
not only just and honest, of true nobleness 
and an immense sincerity, but moody, morose, 
intolerant, despotic, dyspeptic, is true, as we 
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know to our cost; but it is not for us, who 
minister at his altars, to make any inconve- 
nient admissions, It is our duty to ignore 
and suppress whatever does not lend itself 
readily to decorative purposes; and leave 
the Opposition to bring to light any un- 
pleasant or ugly facts.” Mr. Froude has 
refused to listen to these appeals. With un- 
shrinking fidelity, which no clamour can dis- 
turb, he is placing Mr. Carlyle before us 
exactly as he was, assured that he can do so 
safely, and that the essential greatness of the 
man will only be brought into clearer relief 
when the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, is known. Thomas Carlyle 
was the last man in the world who would 
have cared to conclude any treaty with dis- 
honesty ; and it is fit and becoming that his 
biographer should be not less scrupulous. 
Mrs. Carlyle’s ‘‘ Letters and Memorials ” 
are the latest contributions to the Carlyle 
literature.* They were prepared for publica- 
tion, with ample annotations, by her husband, 
and are now published by Mr. Froude. They 
are interesting in many lights. They are 
interesting for the light that they throw upon 
Carlyle’s character; they are interesting for 
the light that they throw upon the relations 


of husband and wife; they are interesting for 
the light that they throw upon the literary 
society of the metropolis during a period of 


exceptional activity. But their true and 
main interest is of the most personal kind— 
they are the letters of a strangely powerful 
and brilliant woman, who expressed herself 
always with absolute sincerity and the most 
relentless directness. She was singularly 
gifted, the humour and the pathos of the 
letters being each unique in its way. She 
was the companion of one of the most re- 
matkable men of her time; but we hesitate 
to say that she was in any way his inferior. 
Nothing, indeed, can be more striking than 
the contrast between his involved and rugged 
commentary and her sparkling lucidity. The 
play of her ready and nimble wit is as inces- 
sant as sheet lightning of a summer night in 
the tropics, and it spares nothing—not even 
her husband, Yet, on the other hand, her 
cart was as tender as her humour was caustic 
and incisive. She was not happy. Her 
Marriage, it may now be frankly admitted, 
was a mistake. We do not know anything 
sadder or more touching than the narrative 
of her return to Haddington after many years 
o married life ;—a lost spirit revisiting the 
glimpses of the moon might indulge in just 


* “Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle.” Pre- 
ted for publication by Thomas Carlyle, and Edited by 
ames Anthony Froude, Longmans, 1883. 





such a strain of pathetic reminiscence. The 
travel-stained and weary woman feels like 
the ghost of her old self as the scenes of her 
childhood present themselves one by one. 
Most of us have had some such experience ; 
but in her case it was peculiarly bitter. 
The early promise had not been fulfilled. 
She had had a hard life—not the ambitious 
career she had marked out for herself, and 
which might have been accepted in lieu of 
happiness. She had longed for fame and 
love ; and the love she had got seemed cold 
to her, and the fame was long delayed. This 
is the story which with wonderful spirit— 
with almost cynical mockery and almost tre- 
mulous tenderness, the tears and the laughter 
being never very far apart—is related in the 
three volumes now lying on our table. A 
more singular tragi-comedy was surely never 
before presented to the public; never, at 
least, with such astonishing vividness and 
absolute fidelity. 

Mrs. Carlyle’s letters and journals remind 
us not infrequently of Miss Bronté’s “ Vil- 
lette,” which was probably almost as close 
a transcript of personal experience. Both 
are records of acute and prolonged suffering 
rendered endurable by exceptional qualities 
—bursts of exuberant humour and the force 
of a creative imagination. The heroines are 
alike and yet unlike; but when we have 
finished the “letters” the character of the 
woman who wrote them stands out with 
even more startling distinctness. There is 
an immense patience, but also an immense 
despair. A sensitively emotional nature 
has been sternly repressed, vigilantly curbed. 
She endures much in a certain Pagan strength, 
in which there is hardly a touch of feminine 
softness ; and yet her compassion for the 
weak, her pity for the afflicted, are unbounded. 
Her imagination is unusually fertile; yet 
she has resolved that for herself she will 
live honestly upon the earth, will invite or 
suffer no delusions, will tolerate no hypo- 
crisy, however decent or disguised, will 
speak her mind with unsparing frankness, 
“heart to heart, face to face.” Hardly else- 
where in the language has such entire trans- 
parent naturalness of feeling found such 
direct expression—the anger breaks out like 
a lava stream, the contempt cuts like a knife 
(or some more ethereal weapon), the laughter 
is as fresh and breezy and wholesome as the 
morning air among the pines. 

We have briefly indicated the various 
aspects in which these letters may be re- 
garded, and with this we must rest satisfied. 
In a rapid notice, hurriedly written, it is im- 
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possible to do more. The literary excel- 
lence of the writing—now tender and pa- 
thetic, now bitter as an epigram—our readers 
must take for granted. Pages might be 
filled with extracts which would prove beyond 
dispute that, however or wherever she had 
acquired the knack, Mrs. Carlyle was un- 
doubtedly a great master of sty/e. Nor is it 
possible for us to enter into the very in- 
teresting story on which they throw so 
significant a light—the character of Carlyle 
in his personal and domestic relations. All 
we need here say is that they seem to us to 
prove conclusively that Mr. Froude has been 
well advised in the course which, from the 
beginning, he has consistently pursued. The 
letters were prepared for publication by 
Carlyle himself ; he was intensely anxious, for 
many good and sufficient reasons, that they 
should be published; but unless Mr. Froude 
had acted with perfect frankness their publi- 
cation would have been impossible. For 
they prove that, in spite of his great qualities 
—-his honesty, his purity, his incorrupti- 
bility, his noble self-respecting poverty—Mr. 
Carlyle was yet, as his mother knew, “ gey 
ill to live wi’,” and that his wife’s life was, on 
many sides, a difficult and protracted mar- 
tyrdom. He did not know that he wounded 
her. The mental and physical discomforts 
which he unconsciously inflicted upon her 
were beyond the range of his vision. She 
spent herself with heroic patience in his 
service ; but till she was dead he did not in the 
least realise how nobly faithful she had been. 
The cloud in which he was wrapt seldom or 
never litted. It is asad story; but the “bitter 
jests and bearing free” of this curious cross 
between the Calvinist and the Gipsy—for 
she had the blood both of John Knox and 
of Matthew Baillie in her veins—gives it a 
piquant and original charm that partly dis- 
guises its sadness. On all these matters, 
however, we have neither time nor space to 
enlarge, and we must content ourselves at 
present with laying before our readers some 
of the brilliant pictures of her famous con- 
temporaries, and of the society in which 
they moved, which give her letters more than 
a local and personal interest. 

The Carlyles had moved into their house 
at Chelsea before the letters begin. The 
“flitting” had been accomplished in the 
spring of 1834, and the first letter is dated in 
September of that year. Mrs. Carlyle was 
still strong and of a good courage ; and the tone 
of the earlier letters is comparatively hopeful 
and buoyant. Their next-door neighbours 
were the Leigh Hunts, of whose domestic 





economy she gives some most amusing 
sketches :-— 


“TI told Mrs. Hunt, one day, I had been very 
busy painting. ‘What?’ she asked, ‘is it a 
portrait?’ ‘Oh! no,’ I told her; ‘something of 
more importance—a large wardrobe.’ She could 
not imagine, she said, ‘how I could have patience 
for such things.’ And so, having no patience for 
them herself, what is the result? She is every other 
day reduced to borrow my tumblers, my tea-cups; 
even a cupful of porridge, a few spoonfuls of tea, are 
begged of me, because ‘ Missus has got company, and 
happens to be out of the article ;’ in plain unadorned 
English, because ‘missus’ is the most wretched of 
managers, and is often at the point of having nota 
copper in her purse. To see how they live and 
waste here, it is a wonder the whole city does not 
‘bankrape, and go out o’ sicht ’ ;—flinging platefuls 
of what they are pleased to denominate ‘crusts’ 
(that is what I consider all the best of the bread) into 
the ashpits! I often say, with honest self-congratu- 
lation, ‘In Scotland we have no such thing as 
‘‘crusts.”’ On the whole, though the English ladies 
seem to have their wits more at their finger-ends, and 
have a great advantage over me in that respect, I 
never cease to be glad that I was born on the other 
side of the Tweed, and that those who are nearest 
and dearest to me are Scotch..... Mrs. Hunt 
I shall soon be quite terminated with, I foresee. 
She torments my life out with borrowing. She 
actually borrowed one of the brass fenders the other 
day, and I had difficulty in getting it out of her 
hands ; irons, glasses, tea-cups, silver spoons are in 
constant requisition; and when one sends for them 
the whole number can never be found. Is it nota 
shame to manage so, with eight guineas a week to 
keep house on! It makes me very indignant to see 
all the waste that goes on around me, when I am need- 
ing so much care and calculation to make ends meet.” 


The men who were most about them 
during these earlier and happier years were 
Arthur Helps, John Sterling, Mazzini, 
Frederick Maurice, and Cavaignac, a brother 
of the future President of the French Re- 
public; and their features are in every 
instance hit off with the free hand of an 
artist. Of Arthur Helps she says only, with 
a ripple of affectionate laughter, that he was 
decidedly too solemn for his size ;” but her 
relations with John Sterling were of the 
closest and most affectionate kind, and some 
of her very liveliest and wittiest effusions are 
addressed to him. This, perhaps (though 
too lengthy as a whole for quotation), is as 
good as any :— 

“My ever dear John Sterling,—Here are thirty- 
three pages of writing for you, which would divide 
into ten letters of the usual size, so that you see! 
discharge my debt to you handsomely enough in the 
long run. But even if you should not be complaisant 
enough to accept a nonsense fairy-tale in lieu of 4 
the sense letters I ought to have sent you, still you 
must not be after saying or thinking that = 
Carlyle has cut your acquaintance.’ John Sterling 
‘is a man of sense’ (as Mrs. Buller, one day, ins 
Carlyle’s hearing, said patronisingly of the poss 
Paul), and must know that Mrs. Carlyle is a “eo 
of sense by this token, that she perceived him, Jo 
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Sterling, the very first time she ever set eyes on him, 
to be no humbug, after all that had been said and 
sung about him, but the very sort of man one desires 
to see, and hardly ever succeeds in seeing in this 
make-believe world! Now I put it to your candour, 
whether any woman of sense, in her right senses, 
having found a pearl of great price, would dream of 
dissolving it in a tumbler of water and swallowing it 
allat one gulp? For such, in highly figurative lan- 
guage, would be the foolish use I should have made 
of your friendship, provided it were true, as you wrote, 
that I had already cut your acquaintance! Oh, no! 
you have only to take a just view of your own merits 
and mine, to feel as convinced as though I had sworn 
it before a magistrate that my long silence has pro- 
ceeded from ‘some crook in the lot,’ and not in the 
mind, 

‘“‘ The fact is, since I became so sick and dispirited 
I have contracted a horror of letter-writing, almost 
equal to the hydrophobia horror for cold water. I 
would write anything under heaven—fairy-tales, or 
advertisements for Warren’s Blacking even, rather 
than a letter! <A letter behoves to tell about one- 
self, and when. oneself is disagreeable to oneself, one 
would rather tell about anything else ; for, alas! one 
does not find the same gratification in dwelling upon 
one’s own sin and misery, as in showing up the sin 
and misery of one’s neighbour. But if ever I get 
agreeable to myself again, I swear to you I will then 
be exceedingly communicative, in preparation for 
which desirable end I must set about getting into 
better health, and that I may get into better health I 
must begin by growing wise, which puts me in mind of 
a boy of the ‘ English Opium-Eater’s,’ who told me 
once he would begin Greek presently ; but his father 
wished him to learn it through the medium of Latin, 
and he was not entered in Latin yet because his father 
wished to teach him from a grammar of his own, 
which he had not yet begun to write ! 
_ “For the present we are all in sad taking with 
influenza, People speak about it more than they 
did about cholera; I do not know whether they die 
more from it. Miss Wilson, not having come to 
close quarters with it, has her mind sufficiently at 
leisure to make philosophical speculations about its 
gender! She primly promulgates her opinion that 
influenza is masculine. My husband, for the sake of 
argument I presume, for I see not what other interest 
he has in it, protests that influenza is feminine ; for 
me, who have been laid up with it for two weeks 
and upwards, making lamentations of Jeremiah (not 
without reason), I am not prejudiced either way, but 
content myself with sincerely wishing it were neuter. 
One great comfort, however, under all afflictions, is 
that ‘The French Revolution’ is happily concluded; 
at least, it will be a comfort when one is delivered 
from the tag-raggery of printers’ devils, that at pre- 
Sent drive one from post to pillar. Quelle vie ! let no 
woman who values peace of soul ever dream of marry- 
ing an author! That is to say, if he is an honest 
one, who makes a conscience of doing the thing he 
pretends to do. But this I observe to you in confi- 
dence; should 1 state such a sentiment openly, I 
might — to get myself torn in pieces by the host 
of my husband’s lady admirers, who already, I sus- 
pect, think me too happy in not knowing my happi- 
ness. You cannot fancy what way he is making with 
the fair intellects here! There is Harriet Martineau 
Presents him with her ear-trumpet with a pretty 
blushing air of coquetry, which would almost con- 
vince me out of belief in her identity ! 
In short, my dear friend, the singular author o: 

Sartor’ appears to me at this moment to be in a 
Perilous position, inasmuch as (with the innecence 





of a sucking dove to outward appearance) he is lead- 
ing honourable women, not a few, entirely off their 
feet. And who can say that he will keep his own! 
After all, in sober earnest, is it not curious that my 
husband’s writings should be only completely under- 
stood and adequately appreciated by women and mad 
people? I do not know very well what to infer from 
the fact. 

“Mr. Spedding is often to be heard of at Miss 
Wilson’s (not that I fancy anything amiss in that 
quarter, only I mention him because he is your friend). 
Mr. Maurice we rarely see, nor do I greatly regret 
his absence; for, to tell you the truth, I am never in 
his company without being attacked with a sort of 
paroxysm of mental cramp! He keeps one always, 
with his wire-drawings and paradoxes, as if one were 
dancing on the points of one’s toes (spiritually speak - 
ing). And then he will help with the kettle, and 
never fails to pour it all over the milk-pot and sugar- 
basin! Henry Taylor draws off into the upper regions 
of gigmanity. The rest, I think, are all as you left 
them, . . . . God bless you, and all that belongs to 
you. **T am, ever affectionately yours, 

“JANE W. CARLYLE.” 


What sprightliness! What keen insight! 
How light the touch! Mazzini was a con- 
stant visitor, and Cavaignac (“the chivalrous 
and grandly humorous Cavaignac,” as Carlyle 
calls him) appears once and again. Her 
sketch of the latter is very bold :— 


** We have another foreigner who beats all the rest 
to sticks, a French Republican of the right thorough- 
going sort, an ‘accusé d’Avril,’ who has had the 
glory of meriting to be imprisoned and nearly losing 
his head; a man with that sort of dark half-savage 
beauty with which one paints a fallen angel, who fears 
neither heaven nor earth, for aught one can see, who 
fights and writes with the same passionate mp pe 
who is ready to dare or suffer, to live or to die with- 
out disturbing himself much about the matter; who 
defies all men and honours, all women, and whose 
name is Cavaignac.” 


But even this truculent brigand is treated at 
times with daintiest mockery :— 


** Cavaignac was found sitting yesterday when I 
came home from my drive, and said, with all the cold- 
bloodedness imaginable, ‘ Voulez-vouz me donner a 
diner, madame ?’—an astounding question to a woman 
whose whole earthly prospects in the way of dinner 
were bounded there and then to one fried sole and 
two pommes de terre! And when this sumptuous 
repast was a on the table, with the addition of a 
spoonful of improvised hash, he sat down to it ex- 
claiming, @ plusieurs reprises: ‘ Mon Dieu, comme 
j'ai faim, moi !’ However, as Helen remarked, ‘It’s 
nae matter what ye gie him; for he can aye mak’ the 
bread flee !’” 


She liked Mazzini, but she treated him as 
she would have treated a spoilt and head- 


strong child. She laughs to his face at his 
wild schemes of revolution :— 


‘* Well, the Italian ‘Movement’ has begun; and 
also, I suppose, ended. Mazzini has been in a state 
of violent excitement all these weeks, really forcibly 
reminding one of Frank Dickson’s goose with the 
addled egg. He came one day, and told me quite 
seriously that a week more would determine hir 
whether to go singly and try to enter the country 
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in secret, or to persuade a frigate now here, which he 
deemed persuadable, to revolt openly and take him 
there by force. ‘And with one frigate,’ said I, ‘ you 
mean to overthrow the Austrian Empire, amidst the 
general peace of Europe?’ ‘Why not? the begin- 
ning only is wanted.’ I could not help telling him 
that ‘a Harrow or Eton schoolboy who uttered such 
nonsense, and proceeded to give it a practical shape, 
would be whipped and expelled the community as a 
mischievous blockhead.’ He was made very angry, of 
course, but it was impossible to see anybody behaving 
so like ‘a mad,’ without telling him one’s mind. 
He a conspirator chief! I should make an infinitely 
better one myself. What, for instance, can be more 
out of the de of conspirator than his telling me all 
his secret operations, even to the names of places 
where conspiracy is breaking out, and the names of 
people who are organizing it? Ze, who do not even 
ever ask him a question on such matters ; who on the 
contrary evade them as much as possible! A man 
has a right to put his own life and safety at the mercy 
of whom he will, but no amount of confidence in a 
friend can justify him for making such dangerous 
disclosures concerning others. . . . . Mazzini is con- 
fident, however, that the thing will not stop here; 
and, if it: goes on, is resolute also in getting into 
the thick of it. ‘ What do you say, of my head? 
what are results ? are there not things more impor- 
tant than one’s head?’ ‘Certainly, but I should say 
that the man who has not sense enough to keep his 
head on his shoulders till something is to be gained 
by parting with it, has not sense enough to manage, 
or dream of managing, any important matter what- 
ever.’ Our dialogues become ‘warm,’ but you see 
how much I have written about this, which you will 
think six words too many for. 
‘“‘Good-night ; I must go and sleep.” 


Mrs. Carlyle was a woman of true delicacy 
of nature, but her freedom of speech and 
thought reminds us occasionally of an earlier 
and: more robust generation. There was 
sometimes, indeed, a touch of malice in her 
audacity ; she enjoyed the discomfiture of 
her graver and more discreet friends which 
her plain-speaking effected. A tedious old 
gentleman had been pestering her about 
Cromwell's mode of dealing with Irish re- 
bellion :— 

“‘He plied me with questions, and suggestions 
about you, till I was within a trifle of putting ‘my 
finger in the pipy 0’ *im.’* ‘ How did Mr. Carlyle 
treat Oliver Cromwell’s ‘crimes?’ ‘His what?’ 
said I. ‘The atrocities he exercised on the Irish.’ 
‘Oh, you mean massacring a garrison or two? All 
that is treated very briefly.” ‘ But Mr. Carlyle must 
feel. a just horror of that;? “Horror? Oh, none at 
all, I assure you! He regards it as the only means 
under the circumstances.to save bloodshed.’ The 
little old gentleman bounced back in his chair, and 
spread out his two hands, like a duck about to swim, 
while there burst from his lips a groan that made 
everyone look at us.” 


In a similar strain she defended Governor 
Eyre :— 


“Frederick Elliot and Hayward (!) were at Lady 
William’s, Hayward was raging against the Jamaica 


* Crying baby unappeasable. “ Put your finger in 3 pipie 


o’t™ (little windpipe), said some Highland body.—T. C. 





business—would have had Eyre cut.into small pieces, 
and eaten raw. He told me women might patronise 
Eyre—that women were naturally Hass 4 and rather 
liked to look on while horrors were perpetrated. But 
no man living could stand up for Eyre now! ‘J 
hope Mr. Carlyle does,’ I said. ‘I haven’t had an 
opportunity of asking him ; but I should be surprised 
and grieved if I found him sentimentalising over a 
pack of black brutes!’ After staring at me a 
moment; ‘ Mr. Carlyle!’ said Hayward. ‘Oh, yes! 
Mr. Carlyle! one cannot indeed swear what he will 
mot say: His great aim and philosophy of life 
being ‘* The smallest happiness of the fewest 
number !’?? ” 


In this letter to John Sterling the same spirit 
is manifested—with even more humorous 
aay: “CHELSEA, Fune (?) 1843. 

“My dear John,—Thank you passionately for 
giving me Vittoria Accoramboni; and thank you 
even more for knowing beforehand that I should like 
her. Your presentiment that this was ‘a woman 
exactly after my own heart’ so pleases my own 
heart! proves that I am not universally ‘a woman 
misunderstood.’ But you said nothing of the man 
after my own heart, so that Bracciano took me by 
surprise, and has nearly turned my head! My very 
beau-tdéal of manhood is that Paul Giordano; could 
I hear of the like of him existing anywhere in these 
degenerate times, I would, even at this late stage of 
the business—send him—my picture! andan offer of 
my heart and hand for the next world, since theyare 
already disposed of in this. Ah! what a man that 
must be, who:can strangle his young, beautiful wife 
with ‘his own hands, and, bating one moment of con- 
ventional horror, inspire not the slightest feeling of 
aversion or distrust! When a man strangles his wife 
nowadays he does it brutally, in drink, or in passion, 
or in revenge; to transact such a work coolly, nobly, 
on the loftiest principles, to strangle with dignity 
because the woman ‘was unworthy of him,’ that 
indeed is a triumph of character which places this 
Bracciano above all the heroes of ancient or modem 
times; which makes me almost weep that I was 
not born two centuries earlier, that I’ might have 
been ! 

“ But what think you befell? In the simplicity of 
my heart I lent the book toa friend, a man of course, 
whose hitherto version of me has borne a considerable 
resemblance to the Santa Maria ; lent it too with all 
my marginal marks (as Carlyle would say) ‘signifi- 
cant of much!’ And when the man brought it 
back he could neither look at me nor speak to me; 
but ‘blushed and stammered, as if he were in the 
presence of a new goddess of reason. Disliking all 
that sort of thing, I asked him plain out, what ailed 
him? ‘The truth jis,’ said he, ‘Mrs. Carlyle, that 
book’ (looking at it askance) ‘has confused me! 
May I ask who recommended to you that book? 
‘ A clergyman,’ said I; for the first and probably the 
last time in my life recognising your sacred vocation ; 
‘John Sterling gave it tome.’ ‘Theson?’ ‘Yes, 
to be sure, the son,’ and then I laughed outright, and 
the man looked at me with a mingled expression © 
pity and alarm, and changed the subject. 43 

“JANE CARLYLE. 


But. there were times when a noble enthu- 
siasm broke down all the barriers of her ct 
tical and mocking reserve. Father Mathew, 
the early apostle of temperance, ‘was her 
special hero,and she speaks of him as.4 
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Catholic might speak of a saint. The scene 
at one of the meetings which she attended is 
indeed very touching :— 


“TJ found ‘my youthful enthusiasm’ rising higher 
and higher as I got on the ground, and saw the 
thousands of people all hushed into awful silence, 
with not a single exception that I saw—the only 
religious meeting I ever saw in cockneyland which 
had not plenty of scoffers hanging on its outskirts. 
The crowd was all in front of a narrow scaffolding, 
from which an American captain was then haran- 
guing it; and Father Mathew stood beside him, so 
good and simple-looking! Of course, we could not 
push our way to the front of the scaffold, where steps 
led up to it; so we went to one end, where there 
were no steps or other visible means of access, and 
handed up our letter of introduction to a policeman; 
he took it and returned presently, saying that Father 
Mathew was coming, And he came; and reached 
down his hand to me, ‘and I grasped it; but the 
boards were higher than my head, and it seemed our 
communication must stop ey But I have told you 
that I was in a moment of enthusiasm; I felt the 
need of getting closer to that good man, I saw abit 
of rope hanging, in the form of a festoon, from the 
end of the boards ; I put my foot on it; held still by 
Father Mathew’s hand; seized the end of the boards 
with the other; and, in some, to myself (up to this 
moment), incomprehensible way, flung myself hori- 
zontally on to the scaffolding at Father Mathew’s 
feet! He uttered a scream, for he thought (I sup- 
pose) I must fall back ; but not at all; I jumped to 
my feet, shook hands with him and said—what? 
‘God only knows.’ He made me sit down on the 
only chair a moment; then took me by the hand as 
if I had been a little girl, and led me to the front of 
the scaffold, to see him administer the pledge. From 
a hundred to two hundred took it; and all the 
tragedies and theatrical representations I ever saw, 
melted into one, could not have given me such 
emotion as that scene did.’ There were ‘faces both 
of men and women that will haunt me while I live; 
faces exhibiting such concentrated wretchedness, 
making, you would have said, its last deadly struggle 
with the powers of darkness. There was one man, 
in particular, with a baby in his arms; and a young 
girl that seemed of the ‘ unfortunate ’ sort, that gave 
mean insight into the lot of humanity that I still 
wanted. And in the face of Father Mathew, when 
one looked from them to him, the mercy of Heaven 
seemed to be laid bare. Of course I cried; but I 
longed to lay my head down on the good man’s 
shoulder and take a hearty cry there before the whole 
multitude! He said to me one such nice thing. ‘I 
dare not be absent for an hour,’ he said; ‘I think 
always if “some dreadful drunkard were to come, and 
me away, he might never muster determination per- 
haps to come again in all his life; and there would 
be a man lost !?” 


The close intimacy with Lord Jeffrey be- 
longed to an earlier period, which ‘these 
letters do not cover; but he comes once at 
least upon the scene ; and the contrast which 
she draws between him and her other visitor 
at the time—Count D’Orsay—is as brilliant a 
bit of writing as there is in the book :— 

“ April 13, 1845.—To-day, oddly enough, while I 
was engaged in re-reading Carlyle’s ‘ Philosophy of 
Clothes,’ Count d’Orsay walled in. I had not seen 





him, for four or five years; Last time he was as gay 
in his colours as a humming-bird—blue satin cravat, 
blue velvet waistcoat, cream-coloured coat, lined with 
velvet of the same hue, trousers also.of a bright colour, 
I forget what; white French gloves; two glorious 
breast pins attached bya chain, and length enough of 
gold watch-guard to have hanged himself in. To- 
day, in compliment to his five more years, he was all 
in black and brown—a black satin cravat, a brown 
velvet waistcoat, a brown coat, some shades darker 
than the waistcoat, lined with velvet of its own shade, 
and almost black trousers; one breast pin, a large 
pear-shaped pearl set into a little cup of diamonds, 
and only one fold of gold chain round his neck, tucked 
together right on the centre of his spacious breast 
with one magnificent turquoise: Well! that man 
understood his trade; if it be but that of dandy, no- 
body can deny that he is a perfect master of it, that 
he dresses himself with consummate skill! A bungler 
would have made no allowance for five more years at 
his time of life; but he had the fine sense to perceive 
how much better his dress of to-day sets off his 
slightly enlarged figure and slightly worn complexion, 
than the humming-bird colours of five years back 
would have done. Poor d’Orsay! he was born to 
have been something better than even the king of 
dandies. He did not say nearly so many clever things 
this time as on the last occasion. His wit, I suppose, 
is of the sort that belongs more to animal spirits than 
to real genius, and his animal spirits seem to have 
fallen many degrees. The only thing that fell from 
him to-day worth remembering was his account of a 
mask he had seen of Charles Fox, ‘all punched and 
flattened as if he had slept in a book.’ 

‘Lord Jeffrey came, unexpected, while the Count 
was here. What a difference! the prince of critics 
and the prince.of dandies. How washed out the 
beautiful dandiacal face looked beside , that little 
clever old man’s! The large blue dandiacal eyes, 
you would have said, had never contemplated any- 
thing more interesting than the reflection of the hand- 
some personage they pertained to in a looking-glass ; 
while the dark penetrating ones of the other had been 
taking note of most things in God’s universe, even 
seeing a good way into millstones.’’ 


All that we see of Jeffrey in connection 
with the Carlyles is wise and good and con- 
siderate ; and itis to be regretted that an un- 
fortunate sensitiveness has prevented Mr. 
Froude from obtaining access to letters that 
could only have reflected ;credit upon a man 
who is at present quite unduly depreciated. 
The deft and nimble little Scotsman was a 
man after Mrs. Carlyle’s heart, whereas of 
Irish and other anarchists and incendiaries— 
however brilliant—she was profoundly con- 
temptudus.' Yet she liked them, too, in a 
fashion ; they were out of the common, and 
nothing was more distasteful to her than the 
commonplace :— 

‘¢ While they were all three at the loudest in their 
defence of Ireland against the foul aspersions Carlyle 
had cast on it, and ‘scornfully’ cast on it, one of their 
noses burst out bleeding. It was the nose of the 
gentleman whose name we never heard. He let it 
bleed ito his pocket handkerchief privately till nature 
was relieved, and was more cautious of exciting him- 
self afterwards. The third, Mr. D——, quite took 
my husband’s fancy, and mine also to a.certain extent. 
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He is a writer of national songs, and came here to 
‘eat his terms.’ With the coarsest of human faces, 
decidedly as like a horse’s as a man’s, he is one of the 
people that I should get to think beautiful, there is so 
much of the power both of intellect and passion in his 
physiognomy. As for young Mr. Pigot, I will here, 
in the spirit of prophecy, inherited from my great 
ancestor, John Welsh, the Covenanter, make a small 

rediction. If there be in his time an insurrection in 

reland, as these gentlemen confidently anticipate, 
Mr. Pigot will rise to be a Robespierre of some sort; 
will cause many heads to be removed from the shoul- 
ders they belong to; and will ‘ eventually’ have his 
own head removed from his own shoulders. Nature 
has written on that handsome but fatal-looking coun- 
tenance of his, quite legibly to my prophetic eye, 
‘Go and get thyself beheaded, but not before having 
lent a hand towards the great work of ‘immortal 
smash.’ ” 


The extracts we have made are taken from 
the London letters ; but she had a great love 
of the country ; her descriptions of natural 
beauty are bright and animated; and with 
one of these we must bring our extracts to a 
close. She had been at the Grey Mare’s 
Tail—a fine waterfall in the border country 
—and had been tempted to climb one of 
those steep, grassy banks which are so trea- 
cherous to the unwary :— 


‘« We went on together to the customary point of 
view, and then I scrambled on by myself (that is, 
with Nero), from my habitual tendency to go a little 
further always than the rest. Nero grew quite 
frightened, and pressed against my legs; and when 
we came close in front of the waterfall, he stretched 
his neck out at it from under my petticoats, and then 
barked furiously. Just then, I saw John waving his 
hat to me from the top of the hill; and, excited by 
the grandeur of the scene, I quite forgot how old I 
was; how out of the practice of ‘speeling rocks; ’ 
and quite forgot, too, that John had made me take 
the night before a double dose of morphia, which was 
still in my head, making it very light; and I began 
to climb up the precipice! For a little way I got on 
well enough; but when I discovered that I was 
climbing up a ridge (!), that the precipice was not 
only behind but on both sides of me, I grew, for the 
first time in my life that I remember of, frightened, 
physically frightened ; I was not only afraid of falling 
down, but of losing my head to the extent of throw- 
ing myself down. To go back on my hands and 
knees as I had come up was impossible ; my only 
chance was to look at the grass under my face, and 
toil on till John should see me. I tried to call to 
him, but my tongue stuck fast and dry to the roof of 
my mouth; Nero barking with terror, and keeping 
close to my head, still further confused me. John 
had meanwhile been descending the hill; and, hold- 
ing by the grass, we reached one another. He said, 
‘Hold on; don’t give way to panic! I will stand 
between you and everything short of death.’ We 
had now got off the ridge, on to the slope of the 
hill; but it was so steep that, in the panic I had 
taken, my danger was extreme for the next quarter of 
an hour. The bed of a torrent, visible up there, had 
been for a long time the object of my desire; I 
thought I should stick faster there than on thé grassy 
slope with the precipice at the bottom of it: but John 
called to me that ‘if I got among those stones I 
should roll to perdition.’ He was very kind, en- 





couraging me all he could, but no other assistance 
was possible. In my life I was never so thankful as 
when I found myself at the bottom of that hill with a 
glass of water to drink. None of them knew the 
horrors I had suffered, for I made no screaming or 
crying ; but my face, they said, was purple all over, 
with a large black spot under each eye. And to-day 
I still retain something of the same complexion, 
and I am all of a tremble, as if I had been on the 
rack.” * 


The letters, as we have said, were anno- 
tated by Mr. Carlyle, and his notes are vivid 
and highly characteristic—some of them, 
indeed, showing him at his best. What a 
picture, for instance, is that of their last 
parting in Scotland on the railway platform 
at Dumfries :-— 


‘‘Mournfully I ever recollect the day: bright and 
sunny; Jamie punctually there; I confidently expect- 
ing. Fool! I had not the least conception of her 
utter feebleness, and that she was never to visit ‘ The 

She was so pleasant, beautifully 
cheerful, and quiet, I enjoyed my three hours without 
misgiving. Fool! fool!—and yet there was a strange 
infinitude of sorrow and pity encircling all things and 
persons for me—her beyond all others, though being 
really myself as if crushed flat after such a ‘flight’ of 
twelve or thirteen years, latterly on the Owen ‘coma- 
tose’ terms. I was stupefied into blindness! The 
time till her train should come was beautiful to me and 
everybody. Cab came for her, I escorting (the rest 
walked, for it was hardly five minutes off). Train 
was considerably too late. An old and good dumb 
‘Mr. Turner,’ whom she recognised and remembered 
kindly after forty years, was brought forward at her 
desire by brother John. Her talk with Turner (by 
slate and pencil, I writing for her)—ah me! ah me! 
It was on the platform-seat, under an awning; she 
sat by me; the great, red, sinking sun flooding every- 
thing: day’s last radiance, night’s first silence. Grand, 
dumb, and unspeakable is that scene now to me. I 
sat by her in the railway carriage (empty otherwise) 
till the train gave its third signal, and she vanished 
from my eyes.—T. C.” 


With his pathetic comment upon the last 
letter she wrote to him, we bid farewell to 
a very strange and touching figure, which, if 
we are not mistaken, will for long keep a not 
undistinguished place in our gallery of notable 
women :— 


“‘The last words her hand ever wrote. Why 
should I tear my heart by reading them so often? 
They reached me at Dumfries, Sunday, April 22nd, 
fifteen hours after the fatal telegram had come. 
Bright weather then, and the day before I was 
crippling out Terregles way, among the silent green 
meadows, at the moment when she left this earth. 

I am at Addiscombe in the room that was long 
‘ Lady Harriet’s;’ day and house altogether silent, 
Thursday, August 5th, 1869, while I finish this un- 
speakable revisal (reperusal and study of all her 
letters left to me). Task of about eleven months, and 
sad and strange as a pilgrimage through Hades.— 
2. 6.” 

“ SHIRLEY.” 


* Terrible to me was the first reading of this, with memory 
of the horror and peril of the actual locality.—T. C. 
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ALL IN A GARDEN FAIR. 


By WALTER BESANT, AvuTHoR oF “ ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN,” 
+4 ‘* THE CHAPLAIN OF THE FLEET,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XIX.——-THE DAY OF SMALL THINGS. 


r is always interesting to read the biogra- 

phies of writers, great and small, how at 
the outset the candidate for glory is invari- 
ably received with a most prodigious quan- 
tity of cuffs, coups de pied, thwacks, black 
eyes, snubs, disgraces, disappointments, down 
knockings, out kickings, rebuffs, rudenesses, 
broken promises, prejudices, cheats, robberies, 
rejections, woundings of vanity, pullings down 
of pride, dampings of ambition, and so forth. 
The most curious thing is that all these kicks 
seem in the long run to be good for a man. 
They teach him, I believe, to feel for other 
people, and so help him to get a hold of them. 
And presently his wounds heal up and you 
would never think, to see him now so mag- 
nificent and triumphant, that he was once 
amere down-trodden, squirming worm. Be- 
hold him! He leadeth the people by the 
ear, just as in old days they used to lead their 
captives by a hook in the nose, or as all-con- 
quering Venus still drags her prisoners by 
a single hair. 

If one could write at length the story of 
Allen’s early struggles, it would form a most 
instructive chapter in literary history. Yet 
there is little that is original or striking in 
the adventures of a young man come to town 
with a portfolio full of papers; he has no 
friends ; he begins the battle against unbelief, 
suspicion, distrust, dishonesty, greed, and all 
the other giants who stand in the way of a 
young knight-errant in the field of Letters. 
Perhaps he succeeds; more often he fails. 
What becomes of those who fail no man 
knoweth ; it is whispered that they become 
editors of country papers, or that they go to 
the colonies and pretend to have been on the 
staff of the Saturday, or perhaps they fall 
back on their friends and lead for ever after- 
wards a broken-winged and disappointed life ; 
who knows? The field of Letters is called 
Republic; but I do not know why, because 
in a Republic all the men are equal, whereas 
in literature they are all unequal. Perhaps 

€ name is taken from some fancied resem- 

lance to a South American Republic, where 
the President, or Publisher, whatever he is 
called, is changed once a quarter with a new 
Pronouncement. The so-called Republic 
a In a flat country without any hills, streams, 
= onglet he dent . 
ne it is circular in shape, 





and it is bounded on all sides by circles of 
stone seats rising one above the other toa 
dizzy height. The citizens of the Republic 
are always strutting about on the arena trying 
to attract as much attention as possible from 
the people in the seats, and hoping to see a 
great crowd assemble, with prodigious shout- 
ings, directly they begin to play their parts ; 
when they are not playing, they are standing 
aside and criticizing their fellow actors. Some 
there are whom no one regardeth at all; 
when they come on the seats are swiftly 
emptied ; these play for their brethren alone, 
who look on and jeer; and there are a very 
few—a happy few—at whose appearance the 
seats are crammed. Yet all the citizens in 
this Republic pretend to be of equal strength 
and give themselves the same airs. 

When Allen came to town he brought with 
him his savings, which, as he had been draw- 
ing a substantial salary, considering his age, 
amounted to no less an amountthan £75. He 
could easily, he thought, live upon this sum 
until his poems were sold. Of course the 
poems were most beautifully written out in 
a legible hand and had received the author’s 
latest corrections. The poems were, besides 
this £75, all his fortune. Perhaps, when 
one comes to think of it, any lad who arrives 
in London with his customary twopence, is 
richer than he who has nothing but a manu- 
script, because with twopence you can buy 
things, whereas with a whole satchelful of 
poems you can buy nothing—nothing at all. 
Will a butcher cut you off a pound of steak, 
even from the tougher part of the animal, in 
return for a da//ade, even a ballad of “‘ Dadoes 
Sage and Green,” printed on esthetic paper? 
Twopence, it is true, will not go far in steak, 
but think of the great lumps of pudding it 
will buy! A self-made man, indeed, is he 
who rises in the world and makes his way 
out of nothing at all but a bundle of poems. 

Of course, Allen began in the way common 
among young poets, that is to say he sent 
his verses to the publishers. When the 
first House refused them he felt a little 
sorry for the House—they were throwing 
away their chances; when the second sent 
them back he was hurt; at the third re- 
fusal, he was indignant; at the fourth, he 
felt grieved for the world which was pining 
for good poetry and being kept out of it; at 
the fifth, a kind of dismay seized him. Long 
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before they had all refused it seemed as if 
the sun was darkened and the moon eclipsed. 
For he thought in his ignorance as if he alone 
among young poets was treated with such 
scorn. Yet he had read history. He lived 
with the greatest economy and completely 
alone; he had no friends; it seemed at 
first as if he never would make any 
friends. Presently, however, he made cer- 
tain acquaintances, just as one makes ac- 
quaintances in a club, by constantly meet- 
ing the same men in the same place. He 
took his nightly steak at a certain tavern ; it 
was used for the same purpose by a good many 
men connected with literature, the press, law, 
and so forth. By sitting at the same table 
with these men every night, he got to know 
some of them. In his loneliness and friend- 
lessness it was something to look forward to, 
some kind of conversation even with a man 
of whose very name he was ignorant. 

The first man who spoke to him was a 
man older than himself by seven or eight 
years ; a man of nearly thirty, a man with a 
very wise and thoughtful face, who might be 
a great philosopher, or a great scholar, or a 
great master in intellectual athletics, with 
something of the responsible look of an ear- 
nest student. Possibly he might be a great 
prig; most very thoughtful-looking persons 
are ; he had dark hair and rather a thin face 
with marked features. His eyes were dark 
too and deep-set, and looked more thought- 
ful even than the nose, a feature which marks 
the existence of thought almost more than 
any other. He was a man of middle height ; 
he seemed better “set up” somehow than 
most of the men who frequented the place, 
and he knew none of a certain noisy set 
who sat together every night drinking whisky 
and water and telling stories. When he had 
finished his simple dinner, he used to get 
up and walk away. 

Ido not know how Allen first began to 
notice this man more than the rest; but he 
became presently aware that, by accident or 
otherwise, they came to sit at the same table 
nearly every evening and one night they 
spoke to each other, about some topic of the 
evening paper. 

The next night they talked again, and 
Allen delivered himself of his views, which 
were those of ingenuous youth, and crude. 
The other man let him talk but said little. 
The next night, and the next, they met again 
and talked more freely. It was not difficult 
to win Allen’s confidence, and in the course 
of a few evenings he had told most of his 
story. 





“I thought it was so, from the beginning” 
said the wise-looking man. “I knew you 
came from the country. The fact is, except 
myself nobody at all has been born in Lon. 
don ; everybody comes from the country 
and works his way up. The London-bom 
men, I suppose, go away into the country, 
and then their grandchildren come up. This 
keeps up a healthy circulation and gives 
everybody a chance.” 

Allen laughed. 

“ And I thought, too, that you were come 
up with ambitions. Have you tried the 
publishers yet ?” 

“ All of them.” 

“Of course. Poetry?” 

Allen blushed. 

“I see. Still more of course.” 

He said no more that night, but the next 
he returned to the subject and asked Allen 
how long he had been in London. 

‘* Six months.” 

“And all this time you have been taking 
your manuscript round to the publishers, I 
suppose ?” 

Allen owned that such was the case. 

“Have you—if I may ask an impertinent 
question—have you any friends among lite- 
rary men?” 

Allen confessed that he knew no one con- 
nected with literature ; in fact, that he had no 
friends at all in London—or, indeed, any- 
where else, except in the place he came 
from. 

His friend produced a pocket-book and 
out of it a card. ; 

* Will you,” he said, “if I am not again 
too impertinent, allow me to be one of your 
first acquaintances? My name, you see, 1s 
Lawrence Ouvry, and I am a barrister by 
profession, but I do not practise.” 

He handed his card to Allen. “ Lawrence 
Ouvry,” with his address in the corner, 
“15, King’s Bench Walk.” 

“Thank you,” said Allen, greatly pleased. 
“My name is Engledew, but I have no card. 
It is nouse having cards when you have no 
friends.” i 

“ Will you come to my chambers? _I will 
make you some coffee, and we can have a 
pipe.” , 

Allen accepted, and followed Mr. Law- 
rence Ouvry to a second floor in the Temple, 
furnished comfortably, and littered with books 
and papers, Ouvry cleared away a pile from 
an easy-chair, and rolled it to the fire. 
“Now, Engledew, sit there and let us 
talk.” He went on to make preparations for 





his coffee. “I don’t generally dine at that 
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place,” he said, “ but I have had some work 
which kept me in my chambers in the even- 
ing, and it was convenient. Latterly, I con- 
fess, 1 have been there every night for the 
sake of talking with you.” 

“JT am much obliged to you,” said Allen. 

“Yes "—he was pouring the water into the 
coffee-pot, and spoke slowly and deliberately 
—‘“yes, I do think that a man who gets to 
two-and-twenty, and believes in things as 
you do, and worships heroes, and takes all 
his ideas from books, is a man worth talking 
to.” 

He did not explain that this curious and 
rare creature appeared to him to be also full 
of thoughts and ideas, and to have a touch 
at least of genius, and that he was sorry 
for his friendlessness and for his ignorance 
of the world. No one, it is true, can help 
a young writer very much, but he may be 
helped to help himself. 

“Tt is a mixed lot, the set of men who 
dine over there,” said Ouvry. ““ They are 
made up of men who hope to get high up the 
ladder, and men who have got a little way up 
and there stick. I believe they are all con- 
nected, or want to be, with journalism or 
literature in some shape. And just as in the 
days of Smollett, all the Scotchmen are phy- 


sicians and all the Irishmen are barristers ; as 
for the Englishmen, they are of all profes- 


sions. When men do get really up the 
ladder, of course they join a club and dine 
there. Meantime there is a flavour of Bohemia 
about the place which pleases new-comers. 
To be sure Bohemia never had any clubs. 
You will not be very long among them.” 

“Why not ?” 

“ Because you will get beyond them.” 

“It does not look like it yet,” said Allen. 
“Thave been watching them for five or six 
months. I hear them talking with each 
other of finding work, and I suppose they 
get it; but as for me——” 

“ As for you, their work is not your work.” 

“But I must find some work before the 
money is quite gone.” 

“There is so much to do in literature,” 
said his adviser, “ that the difficulty is chiefly 
to find out what you can do best, and what 
will pay you best. The world is continually 
crying out for new books, for instance: not 
books which take up half a man’s lifetime 
and advance things; books to be read and 
tossed aside ; light books, tales, novels " 

“I should not like to become a mere 
novelist or bookmaker,” said Allen grandly. 

‘Johnson was both,” said Ouvry. “Buta 
Rovelist is not a bookmaker ; he is an artist. 





He paints in every novel a whole gallery of 
portraits and pictures ; sometimes his gallery 
is pleasing and sometimes it is not, Then 
there is all the periodical literature to be 
provided, all the newspapers to be kept 
going; and there are the special papers— 
law, medical, religious, scientific. papers. 
There is an infinity of work to be done, and 
it is continually crying aloud for recruits,” 

“T am ready enough to become’a recruit,” 
said Allen. 

“‘ But you can’t find the man with the rib- 
bons and the shilling. Patience. The re- 
cruiting sergeant is always about. You will 
get that shilling.” 

“There is another difficulty,” continued 
Ouvry. “One may enlist in the wrong 
corps, and there is afterwards no end of 
a bother to get exchanged. I know a 
man who now writes excellent articles on 
church things—vestments, you know, and 
liturgies—who began by writing burlesques, 
and is horribly afraid it will come out some 
day. Find your own line and stick to it.” 

“JT write verse every day,” said Allen, 
blushing as usual. 

“To be sure. Capital practice. The man 
who can write verse can write anything. 
Only verse by itself doesn’t pay, even if you 
can get editors to take it.” 

He then began to talk of the depths— 
literary depths into which men have been 
known to fall ; of degradations in the literary 
life, into which men have been forced, 
which should make young men tremble. I 
suppose he spoke of these things purposely, 
in order to awaken Allen from the dream of 
fame and fortune to be gotten by his poems ; 
how once, for instance, there was a young 
poet who had to write a book for an um- 
brella-maker on umbrella-making, and got 
five pounds for it; how another was fain to 
construct a story for an enterprising Soap- 
man, with an affecting plot and a happy 
termination, in which the Soap was worked 
up and made to take a leading part in the 
dénouement, and how the Soapman published 
it with the name of the writer outside, and 
an advertisement of the Soap slipped in 
between every page ; and how another owned 
to having written, for ten pounds, a book of 
travels in Borneo—never having been out- 
side his native land; and how that book 
went through four editions, and he never a 
penny the richer. And how another maa, 
who lived in the back parlour of a public- 
house, got ten pounds for a job of collecting 
texts for a pious every-day book. It took 
him four weeks to do, with constant confine- 
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ment to that back parlour, close to the bar, 
and it brought on delirium tremens. And 
how another man always owed fifty pounds 
to a certain firm of publishers, for whom he 
was continually working it off but never 
quite succeeded. 

Next, this young man who knew so much, 
pointed out many ways in which a beginning 
may be made. ‘The worst way, he said, was 
to publish a volume of poems, because no 
one will read poetry. Far better is it to 
send a descriptive article to a daily paper, 
or a Critical article, or a tale, or an essay, to 
a magazine. 

“If you really want the literary life, 
Engledew,” he said, “make your verse of 
secondary consideration ; you may become a 
Journalist, you may write novels, you may 
get up a speciality, but you must not think of 
making poetry pay.” 

“And yet,” said Allen, “I must write 
verse.” 

“ No one wants to prevent you. Go on 
writing verse. But think of other things. 
As for me I have been among writing people 
all my life. Iam one of a family all born 
with pens in their hands. My father was an 
editor and a writer, my mother was a poet, 
my- sister writes three-volume novels. I 


know all the editors, or all about them; if 


advice will be any good I will advise. But 
don’t ask me to recommend your work to 
anybody, because if I do he will infallibly 
drop it into the waste-paper basket.” 

** And do you write yourself?” 

He hesitated a moment. 

“J will tell you some day, not to-night, 
what I do.” 

Lawrence Ouvry, a few days later, found 
himself in a certain drawing-room at a small 
house in Bayswater. It was five o'clock, 
and there were two ladies taking tea, one 
elderly, with white hair and a beautifully 
wrinkled face and very kindly eyes, the other 
a tall and beautiful girl of twenty or so. 

“TI told you, Gertrude,” said Lawrence, 
addressing the elder lady, “that I thought I 
had discovered a genius, Well, I have. He 
has shown me his poems; he has come up 
from the country to get fame. He is full of 
ideas, his verses are full of promise ; he is 
quite ignorant of the world, and he knows 
nothing except from books.” 

“Oh!” cried the elder lady, clasping her 
hands, ‘‘ bring him here, Lawrence.” 

‘I suppose,” said the girl, as if she was a 
person of much larger experience, “that he 
is a gentleman, Lawrence. I hope he does 
not drop his aspirates like the poet from 





Shropshire whom Gertrude invited here one 
night last year. The best verse in the world 
could not make that man tolerable.” 

“Everybody is a gentleman, nowadays,” 
said Lawrence. “This man’s father was 
something in the City, and hanged himself 
because he lost his money. My new genius 
told me so, with a blush. Showed that the 
poet’s father had the poetic faculty of imagi- 
nation. He thought everybody would jeer at 
him ; if he hadn’t thought so he would have 
gone on with brazen front. My man’s as- 
pirates are fully formed, I assure you. I 
expect, however, that he has never been in 
a drawing-room in his life. He won't be 
uncouth, but he will be awkward. You must 
draw him out, Isabel. As for you, Gertrude” 
—he addressed the elder lady—* you will 
take an interest in him, and you will advise 
him first, and flatter him next, and spoil him 
afterwards. But you will teach him things 
he ought to know. Yes, I will bring him to 
you.” 


CHAPTER XX.—A NEW WORLD. 


Everysopy has envied the feelings with 
which Captain Christopher Columbus first 
gazed upon the shores of the new world, or 
those experienced by the other great ex- 
plorer who first surveyed the Pacific Ocean. 
Each, we are given to understand, fell into a 
rapture or ecstasy in considering the bound- 
less opportunities thus thrown open for the 
improvement of humanity and the spread of 
true religion. The picture is beautiful, es- 
pecially when read by the light of what after- 
wards happened. Such, indeed, were the 
feelings of Olinthus in getting a Pisgah view 
of that enchanted land where money may be 
had for the picking up. No doubt, like 
Columbus, he fell to considering what an 
opening the possession of that land would 
afford for “doing good.” Only a far off 
view ; with a handful, so to speak, of the 
sacred yellow soil, so fertile and so beautiful, 
just enough to make him long for more}; just 
enough to make him discontented with the 
proceeds of his share in the concern, and to 
make him lose his respect for his uncle, who 
thought so much of his business. 

Suppose a country—the country of the 
future—in which everybody was equal, and 
all had to work in the fields for equal wages. 
There would be no professions, no learning, 
no law, no books, and only a few necessary 
trades, such as hangman, public flogger, 
custodian of the drunken, maker of clubs, 
knuckledusters, bludgeons, and so forth, pig 
slaughterer, brewer of beer, and grinder of 
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grain, The trades would be paid in equal 
wages with the labourer in the field. Aftera 
few generations most people would consider 
it impossible to live any other kind of life. 
Presently, a fellow would be born with a 
brain more irritable than those of his fellows 
—he would discover while growing up that 
farm work is disagreeable, and work at trades 
burdensome ; he would then make a further 
discovery, namely, that in order to avoid the 
fardel and fatigue of life, it is a good plan to 
go round among the poultry yards and the 
barns and to help one’s self to an egg here, a 
chicken then, a capon or a duck, a fat goose 
at Michaelmas, a turkey at Christmas, a ham 
or a side of pig, a saddle of Welsh mutton, a 
bottle of cider, a tankard of October, and so 
on. That man would be the founder of a 
school, and the first of another long line of 
philosophers who eat what they have not 
sowed, drink what they have not brewed, 
sleep on the softest, and dwell in palaces ; all 
the time with their hands in their pockets. 
Olinthus was one of that school, that is, he 
desired above all things to be a disciple. He 
had learned that he might, if he knew the 
way, live such a life. But how to learn that 
way? And oh! the weary round of the daily 
toil, and the grinding of a tender and sensi- 


tive nose upon the grindstone, and the slow 
returns and slender profits, and the discontent 
of one who has tasted the joys of making 
money for nothing. 

It was poetical, it was pitiful, it was 


tragic. Consider. Olinthus had made four 
hundred pounds—a lump sum of four hun- 
dred pounds—in six weeks, without doing 
anything whatever for it at all; It was done 
by the simple stroke of a pen, even by simple 
word of mouth. It was not, unhappily, done 
by his own skill and craft, but by the help of 
Mr. Colliber. This was generous, noble, 
liberal, and praiseworthy of Mr. Colliber. 
But the same patron now refused to do any- 
thing more for him. This was disappointing. 
More — it was mean, pettifogging, con- 
temptible in Mr. Colliber. Respect could 
no longer be entertained for Mr. Colliber. 
Who would have thought it of Mr. Colliber ? 
Why—a thing which actually cost him nothing. 
All he had to do was to give him the straight 
tip and let him go and buy. Only just to 
tell him what to buy. If Olinthus possessed 
this magical power he would have been too 
happy to exercise it—when he no longer 
wanted it for his own benefit—for the benefit 
of some deserving young man like himself. 
Four hundred pounds in six weeks! Why, 
that was nothing compared with what might 





be made if one knew just a fortnight ahead, 
Olinthus wanted but little: just a fortnight 
in advance of everybody—a modest fourteen 
days. Anybody else who pleased might 
take to prophesying the disasters of the future: 
he would be satisfied to know what would 
be up and what down in fourteen days; he 
was quite disinterested ; he cared neither for 
bull nor bear ; he wished to exercise no per- 
sonal influence at all over the future, but 
merely to know that little thing—what was 
going to happen in the next fortnight. It 
was a small thing, indeed, to wish for; and 
yet with all his wishing he got no nearer to 
it. 

Mean—oh! mean and disappointing in 
Mr. Colliber. 

He went about sadly, hanging his. head, 
in these days of doubt. Once he met Mr. 
Colliber, and involuntarily raised his tearful 
eyes in mute appeal. 

“No, Gallaway,” said his adviser, laugh- 
ing, but not merrily. “No; it won’t do. 
You would like to go on following in- 
structions, no doubt. But that will not be 
possible for you. Have you thought over the 
game?” 

“Thought ! Oh, Mr. Colliber, I can think 
of nothing else.” 

“Ts it a game that you think worth play- 
ing?” 

“ Worth playing? Oh! Mr. Colliber. Oh! 
Sir. Wuart a truly great man you are!” 

He really could not help it. Hehad been 
all his life rather inclined to be cheeky— 
after the fashion of the London gamin—to 
this fallen financier ; he was only one of the 
band of bankrupts whom he despised. But 
now, it was not respect, nor was it gratitude, 
but it was Awe that he felt for a man who 
possessed such powers. So may one respect 
the conjuror who pours wine out of an empty 
bottle, and turns a pocket-handkerchief into 
a plum-cake. His words were compelled by 
admiration of such greatness. 

Mr. Colliber smiled coldly. 

“ You know me now, Gallaway. Not quite 
one of the ordinary failures, eh? Something 
unusual and unexpected, eh? A manwho . 
could make your fortune if he pleased, eh?” 

“If he pleased—oh!” said Olinthts. 
No prayer could have been more heartfelt or 
plainer than that simple interjection. Won- 
derful situation ! To stand before a man and 
feel that if that man pleases he can make 
you rich. It recalls the good old days when 
a king was a king indeed, and could cut off 
a head, or make a man wealthy for life, at a 
single word. Olinthus knew little about the 
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Caliph Haroun Alraschid, or King Yussiif 
Ben Eyub—Joseph Jobson —sometimes 
called Saladin, or any other Eastern poten- 
tate; but he did feel at that moment as if 
he was standing before an Autocrat who had 
his fate in his hands. 

The Autocrat rubbed his hands together 
and laughed again. 

“Ts it a lively game, Gallaway? Is it a 
game you would like to be able to play well? 
Is it better fun than the oil trade? Do you 
like to feel as if you could make yourself rich 
without any trouble ?” 

“Oh! Mr. Colliber.” 

“Youth is the time for wealth. It is no 
good for an old fogey like me to be rich. 
One wants to be young and to enjoy. Why, 
if you. were rich, Gallaway, there is no end 
to the glorious things you could purchase.” 

He proceeded to enumerate some of these 
splendours, and, I regret to say, included 
many of the things which the wise man called 
vanity. But Olinthus smacked his lips, and 
waggled his head, and rolled his eyes, and 
gasped. 

‘*Gallaway, you would have all these 
things if you were rich. But you are not and 
you never will be ; you wiil go on humdrum- 
ming at the oil trade, and some day your 
uncle will die; then you will think yourself rich 
enough to marry; you will marry and then 
you will have a lot of children and you will 
find out what poverty means; and youwill live 
here all your days and never know anything at 
all of the things which wealth can give you. 
Poor beggar! One is sorry for a man 
who would enjoy the world so much if he 
had the means.” 

Olinthus groaned. 

“ If you really think you would like to go 
on with this game, Gallaway " 

“Yes, sir ; yes, I should indeed.” 

“Then, Gallaway—then—you had better 
try to learn it by yourself. See what you 
can do with it; one can but try, you know. 
Good morning, Gallaway ; good morning, my 
friend.” 

Give up the game? No. Try by himself? 
Perhaps. Yet it would not do to play that 
game without knowledge. Olinthus was by no 
means a fool. He knew very well that with- 
out advice the buying or selling of stock 
would be the merest gambling. Then he 
thought that he would sit quiet for awhile 
and study the share list. Maybe, by daily 
examination of the money-market articles, 
he, too, might arrive at an intuition of the 
future. To many minds the money-article 
in the morning paper presents a fearful array 





of unintelligible figures: to Allen, for instance, 
it was nothing but an irritating waste of 
valuable space which might have been much 
better bestowed on literature. Now if the six 
columns daily given to the money market 
were filled with original poetry—his own for 
example ? Most men, except that very small 
and daily decreasing body who have saved or 
are saving money, pass by these columns 
with impatience and get them quickly to 
the fires, murders, robberies with violence, 
wife beatings, and chuckings over the Em- 
bankment, which make up the real interest 
of the daily papers. This had been the 
practice with Olinthus, and it shows how 
profoundly impressed he was with the possi- 
bilities of “ the game” that he should have 
boldly begun, and resolutely continued for 
some months, a daily and careful perusal 
of this intelligence. He had not time to 
do it at the office, where an unsympathetic 
chief, like his native country, expected no- 
thing short of duty, but he could take the 
paper home with him, read it in the 
train, and sit over it in the evening, as- 
tonishing his sisters by the unwearying eager- 
ness with which he followed the pursuit of this 
new learning. A City man, he said grandly, 
must keep himself posted up in City news. 
He therefore read through the whole of it, 
beginning at the general information, wading 
through the letters and the meetings, follow- 
ing the figures and lists, and ending up with 
the cattle trade. Nothing came amiss to him, 
because he had an idea that, by industriously 
continuing to read, he would eventually find 
out what was meant by the rise and fall of 
stock, and why it rose and fell. Nostudent 
of history ever paid so much attention to the 
Rise and Fall of the Roman Empire. So he 
read, day by day, how there was ease or 
tightness in the Money Market, how there 
was an anticipated reduction in the reserve 
at the Bank, how a fair business was done in 
Colonial Bonds, how the Home Railway 
Market opened firm, and there was a general 
recovery in Americans but inactivity in 
Russians, how Egyptian Unified Stock fluc- 
tuated all day, how one bank declared a 
dividend of 15 per cent.—happy bank !—and 
another of only 7 per cent. Then he read 
what were the rates for money abroad and at 
home, and he read how cattle markets were 
attended, and turnips were firm, but pig-iron 
in small demand. He read it all and was 
edified, and then he sighed because the lists 
which come at the end lay all before him and 
they had to be read too. He read them 
conscientiously. Every day he read them. 
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For three months Olinthus read nothing 
at all except this one page in Zhe Times. 
Oddly enough, the inspiration which he 
‘ooked for did not come. If he met Mr. 
Colliber, that gentleman would look at him 
with a curious smile which might mean any- 
thing, but did not mean giving any more 
straight tips. 

“ Well, Gallaway ?” 

“T am at work, sir. 
day.” 

“Good. Then you have not decided to 
give up the game.” 

“Not, certainly, Mr. Colliber, if I can 
have your kind assistance.” Olinthus smiled 
anxiously, but met with no responsive smile. 

“Fortune, Gallaway,” said Mr. Colliber, 
“helps those who know how to help them- 
selves. Fortune is only another name for 
a quick eye and a bold hand. We shall 
see if your sight is keen and your hand 
strong.” 

Very fine, indeed ; but what one likes best 
is to use the keen eyes and the bold hands 
of some one else. 

Olinthus returned to his studies. 


I am studying every 


They 


were really making him thin, these figures. 
By this time he knew at least something of 
what they meant; he could connect the 


price of shares with dividend and nominal 
value of stock ; he had begun even to re- 
member something of the prices, and to con- 
nect one day with its predecessor. If the 
figures had been in Arabic, he would have 
learned them by this time. .But merely to 
connect to-day with yesterday is, if you please, 
along step from connecting it with the day 
which is to follow ; and as yet he could not, 
by any force of reasoning, arrive at a forecast 
of the next day’s prices any more than he 
could of the next day’s weather. Why should 
things go up and down? Remember that he 
was a profoundly ignorant young man, and 
had never had the least training in social and 
political economy. Of things learned or 
serious he had never read anything; he did 
not know such a simple thing as supply and 
demand ; he hardly understood that foreign 
news influenced stock. All his knowledge 
of the outer world, in fact, was derived 
wr novels of the third, fifth, tenth-rate 
ind, 


“You are getting on, Gallaway?” asked 
Mr. Colliber. Bre ; 
: “Slowly, sir,” he replied with a sigh; 
very slowly as yet.” 
“Perhaps the time has come when a little 


help will be useful. Come over to me this 
evening.” 





Wild hope! He was going, no doubt, to 
give him one more illustration. Olinthus 
kept that appointment punctually. No 
cigars were offered him, and no wine was 
produced. 

“ We are going to talk business, Gallaway,” 
said Mr. Colliber. “Sit there. Take a pen 
and make notes. So you have been trying 
to get an insight into the money-market by 
studying the money-market article. Very well; 
if you had asked me for help, I could have 
saved you a great deal of trouble—no; don’t 
say what you were going to say—your only 
idea of help was another little pot of money. 
Listen.” 

Mr. Colliber proceeded to explain that to 
study the money-market article with intelli- 
gence and profit, many things unexpected by 
his pupil were necessary. Very few men 
besides himself, he said, attempted more 
than one or two subjects. One man, for in- 
stance, would take up railways, and even one 
railway. After they have made themselves 
acquainted with the whole history of that 
railway as revealed to shareholders, they 
must find out the secret strings of that rail- 
way; more than that, they must find out 
who pull the strings, and why. Again, the 
judicious operator would keep himself ac- 
quainted with the efforts of the bulls and the 
bears. How to get this knowledge and 
arrive at these secrets? That must be learned 
by experience. The money-market article, 
Mr. Colliber went on to explain, records the 
past ; as regards the future it is dumb. 

Olinthus turned pale. How was he to 
acquire this information and get this intelli- 
gence ? 

“ Oh!” he groaned, “it was cruel to hang 
out such hopes.” 

“Wait a bit,” said Mr. Colliber. “ Per- 
haps not so cruel as you think. Neverthe- 
less I am glad that you have had this trouble. 
You have got some good out of it. You 
know the jargon of the City article. Next 
you must learn the jargon of the Stock 
Exchange.” 

“‘ What is the good ?” asked the despondent 
youth. “I wish I had never heard of the 
thing.” 

‘* Then—shall we stop ?” 

“No, no,” he gasped; “ tell me more 
perhaps——” 

“ Perhaps, you think, you may get another 
wrinkle. But no, Gallaway, no, my young 
friend, not that way.” 

Mr. Colliber then proceeded to instruct 
him in the manners, ways, and terms of the 
Stock Exchange, in which, he said, Olinthus 
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must without delay proceed to make himself 
acquainted. The terms seemed familiar to 
the young man ; in fact, he had heard them in 
the train on the way to and from the City. 
For the first evening he understood nothing. 
A confused babble of words poured from 
Mr. Colliber, and Olinthus went home with 
his head whirling. Contango, backwardation, 
option, whether a put or a call, or a put and 
call, contracts for account, transfers, taking 
in and giving on, bulling, bearing—what 
on earth did it all mean? And he was to 
understand it all. 

Next morning Mr. Colliber began all over 
again, but with less patience. A week later 
he was repeating his instructions with the 
stimulus of certain interjections, words of 
contumely, shame, and reproach, such as an 
angry schoolmaster hurls at a boy. It was a 
terrible time for Olinthus, but he endured 
all in patience, only he wondered why Mr. 
Colliber took so much trouble. 

The reason was that Mr. Colliber, who 
had at first conceived the idea of amusing 
himself by training and teaching a financier 
such as himself, had discovered that his 
protégé was a fool and could never be taught 
anything. Then he conceived a second and 
more excellent scheme, which required that 
the terms, language, jargon, processes, and 
outward forms of the Stock Exchange should 
be familiar to his pupil. And this was the 
reason why he went on teaching him, though 
fifty strong words went to force one fact 
into that unreceptive brain. At last, how- 
ever, his pupil really did know the language 
of the Stock Exchange, how things are 
done, and how he ought to talk about them. 
And he was not an inch nearer knowing 
why stocks went up and why they went 
down. Yet he thought he must be; and he 
made a little experiment. He bought 
Egyptians—they had been steadily going up. 
Alas! who can foretell the effect of tele- 
grams? They went down—down—down. 
Poor Olinthus! unfortunate Tommy! By 
this transaction he lost one hundred and 
fifty pounds, 

“So,” said Mr. Colliber—who told him ?— 
‘you have been trying your luck. I thought 
you would. Now, young man, mark my 
words. Those who attempt to gamble with- 
out capital and knowledge court certain ruin. 
Do you hear? Certain ruin and bankruptcy. 
It is not a pleasant thing, though you have 
heard so much about it. How much have 
you lost ?” 

“ A—a—hundred and fifty pounds,” said 
Olinthus, looking horribly guilty. 





“* What would your uncle say if he were to 
hear of it?” 

Olinthus’s knees trembled. 

“ Now, tell me, Gallaway, do you think 
you know anything at all about the secrets of 
the market?” 

“Nothing,” he replied bitterly. ‘“ How 
can I know anything? Who was to teach 
me except yourself? and you won’t. You 
led me on and taught me what the game is 
like, and then you throw me over.” 

**T am ready to help you still. 
time, on conditions.” 

“ Any conditions. 
conditions.” 

And I really believe that had Mr. Colliber 
produced a parchment with the usual form 
of sale and limitation of time, and smell of 
sulphur, and pen to sign in blood, the young 
man would have signed that parchment, so 
eager was he to begin to get rich without 
trouble or labour of his own. But there was 
no parchment. 

Mr. Colliber took him to his home and 
there, standing on the hearthrug while his 
pupil sat humbly at his feet, addressed him 
in solemn words. He reminded his pupil 
that he had, at great expense of time and 
trouble, taught him the various operations of 
the stock market, and put him in the way of 
understanding the whole business of dealing 
with shares and stock. Olinthus had followed 
his advice on three separate occasions with 
success ; and he had followed his own advice 
on one occasion only, and then with disaster. 
That, although he had spent many months in 
learning what he had learned, he was still 
confessedly no more advanced in the real 
business than when he began. Further he 
pointed out to him that he was now discor 
tented with the slow business and small 
returns of the oil trade, and continually 
tempted to repeat the little transactions by 
which he had already profited ; that he had 
no capital with which to play; that, if his 
uncle found out what he was doing, he would 
infallibly be turned out of the house ; that, 
on the other hand, if Olinthus was willing to 
trust him, follow his directions implicitly and 
hold his tongue, he would yet make his for- 
tune. 

“But how? how? only tell me how!” 
cried Olinthus, quivering with anxiety a0 
eagerness, 

Mr. Colliber, still speaking in the slow and 
measured way which best illustrates the pos 
session or the assumption of power, went 02 
to point out that for many reasons his ow? 
reappearance in the City was as yet unde- 
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sirable ; that if for nothing else, it would not 
do for one who had formerly accomplished 
such magnificent cougs to dabble in little 
things; that he was tired of inaction and 
wished for work again ; that he did not intend 
to work for anybody but himself; that, how- 
ever, he might find it useful to take a partner 
who should be put forward as the nominal 
operator, and appear in the eyes of the world 
as the actual and sole head of the firm. 
And, in effect, if he could come to an arrange- 
ment with the fortunate Olinthus, that post 
might be his. 

“Mine!” Olinthus gasped, “mine! you 
are not joking, Mr. Colliber?” 

“Yours. You must understand exactly. 
I sit behind and pull the strings. You are 
to have no voice or will in the business at 
all. You obey. If you disobey, the partner- 
ship ceases ; if you talk about me, or let any 
one in the world know the secret, I turn you 
out. If you undertake the very smallest 
transaction without my knowledge and in- 
struction, you go. You will be, in fact, my 
private secretary, my silent, confidential clerk, 
my right hand.” 

“I sce.” 

The position was not dignified. On the 
other hand, if the profits were large, what 
mattered the position? And nobody would 
know. 

“Outside,” Mr. Colliber went on, “the 
position will be very different. You will 
take credit for all; you will be looked upon 
—you—” Olinthus thought there was almost 
too much contempt in the tone—“ you, 
even—as a great financier! you, who cannot 
understand anything, and have learned 
nothing except the jargon. You will rise by 
my help; you will acquire a great fortune, 
by my help; you will live like a fighting 
cock, by my help; you will make a great 
name, always by my help. It will be your 
interest to hold your tongue about the ghost 
in the office; you will put on all the ‘side’ 
you please—when you are outside the office ; 
and your fortune will go on piling itself up 
without your doing anything but send your 
clerks about with my orders and receive your 
broker for my instructions, and spend the 
money in whatever ducks and drakes you 
please.” 

_ “Mr. Colliber,” said Olinthus, with effu- 
sion, ‘‘ this is indeed a noble offer!” 

“T shall take,” said Mr. Colliber, “seventy- 
five per cent. of the profits.” 

“Oh!” Olinthus’s face lengthened, “ se- 
venty-five per cent. of the profits. Seventy— 
and what about the losses ?” 





“ Fool!” the great financier thundered ; 
“ T said the profits.” 

“ And—and will the twenty-five per cent. 
—merely a fourth part—go far to make a 
fortune?” 

“Wait and you shall see. At first I shall 
arrange so that you may not immediately 
give up your partnership. But soon—very 
soon—it will be necessary to fly at higher 
game. Is ita bargain, then?” 

“Tt is,” said Olinthus, thinking of his 
former gains. “Twenty-five per cent., that 
would have been a hundred in six weeks, 
That’s eight hundred a year and more.” 

“Much more,” said Mr. Colliber. 

Then they shook hands, and Mr. Colliber 
produced a bottle of the famous port, in 
which they drank together success to the 
firm. While Olinthus imbibed the precious 
fluid, his brain on fire with visions of the 
future, the senior partner drew up certain 
notes and instructions for him to carry out 
the very next morning. They were the first 
transactions of the firm, and the executive 
partner when he came to carry out those 
orders was terrified at their magnitude. 

He went home, that evening, carrying 
with him besides the instructions, the best 
part of a bottle of port. It was early, and 
his mother and sisters were still sitting up. 
Olinthus took a chair among them and pro- 
ceeded, in a voice thick with emotion, to 
dilate on the power of wealth, .and the mean, 
grovelling methods of acquiring it which 
please some people. What had his uncle 
made? Twenty thousand, perhaps a little 
more, and he was seventy years of age. As 
for himself he had much wider views ; he had 
looked about him ; he was not satisfied with 
the old-fashioned way. Look at the money 
which might be made by a man who knew 
how to set to work. Why, all the money in 
the world came to London ; it only wanted a 
steady eye like his own, and a bold hand, 
such as he himself possessed, to take hold of 
that money as it passed through London. 
His mind, in fact, was now made up; 
he should devote himself seriously to the 
pursuit of wealth. He intended, and faithfully 
promised, to make them all rich; then they 
would leave this confoundedly dull and 
deserted place, and take a house at the West 
End, when he would marry Claire, and they 
would all live together, give great parties, 
and receive the aristocracy of the country ; 
he should join several high-class clubs and 
keep a private hansom with a tiger in buttons ; 
he should have champagne every day; he 
should keep a racehorse or two; the girls 
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should have silk dresses and necklaces, and 
a carriage to drive in; he should, of course, 
play loo, baccarat, and Napoleon, all night 
long with his friends; he should, if he chose, 
go behind the scenes at the theatre, and—— 

“ Olinthus,” said his mother severely, “ you | 
had better go to bed.” 

* * 


* % 

About this time several important things 
were observed by the residents: one was 
that young Gallaway ‘spent every evening 
with Mr. Colliber. What were they about 
every evening? The next was that the 
young gentleman, always given to self-impor- 
tance, had now become phenomenally impor- 
tant, with an air of mysterious reserve in- 
finitely provoking to his sisters. One 
evening, however, he was observed by these 
anxious girls, who would, if necessary, have 
looked through key-holes for the good of 
their brother, to be dancing all by himself in 
a secluded corner of the garden where he 
thought himself unobserved. Yes, he put 
down figures in a pocket-book, and he danced, 
with a countenance which betokened the 
highest satisfaction. Yet that same evening 
Mr. Colliber had lost his temper and called 
his junior partner fool and ass ; and Olinthus, 
instead of rending his chief, meekly sighed 
and acquiesced, asking for further instruc- 
tions, and when he got home and found a 
secluded corner he danced. 

“Claire,” said Olinthus, “nearly a year 
has passed. Already I am in a position 
which would astonish you if I could only 
speak! Have you heard anything from Will 
yet? But, of course, one can’t expect much 
of a mere clerk. Allen, according to his 
mother, is starving.” 

“I cannot listen to you,” Claire replied 
coldly, “until the three years are over.” 

Another thing happened next which sur- 
prised the residents very much. It was the 
disappearance of Mr. Colliber from Monday 
to Saturday. He went away by an early 
train on Monday morning and he returned 
on Saturday evening. He had during the 
week a quiet lodging in the City itself, where 
no fewer than forty thousand people do have 
a quiet lodging. Hither came Olinthus in 
the day, at one o'clock, and in the even- 
ing, for instructions. 

Well might the executive partner laugh and 
dance. The business was going on far more 
successfully than he had even dreamed of in 
his wildest moments. They had small losses, 
but the gains were great. 

* x * * 
Let us anticipate. 








One day Mr. Colliber told his partner that 
he was to look out for an office in a leading 
street on the ground floor. Olinthus found 
one. The rent was enormous. His partner 
told him to take it, to furnish it handsomely, 
to have his name put up on a great brass 
plate, and to engage half-a-dozen clerks, 
He was at the same time to resign his 
partnership in the oil business. Olinthus 
obeyed blindly : his confidence in his partner 
was complete: he took handsome offices, 
bought the furniture, and put up the brass 
plate. 

“ And now,” said Mr. Colliber, “ you wili 
take chambers in Pall Mall; you will join a 
club—I can get you into as good a one as 
you have a right to expect: you will drive in 
your own cab to the office every day; you 
will lay yourself out for giving dinners. And 
mind how you talk. Don’t be clever—but 
of course you can’t ; be solid ; talk of stocks, 
but don’t venture to give an opinion or you 
will be found out ; and if you have tastes for 
the theatre and things don’t talk about them. 
Keep them dark. Mind; be solid. Not too 
many rings; one good ring and a heavy gold 
chain. No glitter, no pretence; give the 
best wines and the best of plain dinners. 
And get as many men with money as you can 
find to dine with you.” 

Wonderful phenomenon! In less than two 
years Olinthus Gallaway was a power in the 
City ; his transactions were said to be enor- 
mous ; he was credited with boundless re- 
source, extraordinary knowledge, and re- 
markable insight. Since the failure of Mr. 
Colliber there was nothing like it. He under- 
wrote new companies, backed up old ones, 
strengthened the tottering, undermined the 
strong, was bull or bear and always right, and 
seemed to know beforehand the dividend that 
was going to be declared. Wonderful young 
man! Said to be under five-and-twenty. So 
calm and cool in manner too, and impene- 
trable. A young Napoleon of finance. 

You know the story of Sinbad and the old 
man of the island. How would it have been 
if the old man had been invisible to the rest 
of the world, and if Sinbad had gone about 
pretending to be as free as anybody else, and 
that the apparent stoop in his shoulders was 
a mere trick caused by too much study as 4 
boy? } 

This was exactly Olinthus’s position. He 
sat in a gorgeous office, yet at his side 
dangled a tube, and when no one was in the 
office peremptory orders came to him with 
uncomplimentary expressions. Also he had 
every morning, before the office opened, and 
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every evening after the clerks were gone, to 
meet his partner and take his instructions. 
Yet he was happy : he had his evenings, and 
besides, he was not one of those thinskinned 
folk who are greatly moved by being abused. 
Why, his uncle had often called him an ass 
and a fool when the income was ten times 
less. 


CHAPTER XXI.—A FIRST STEP. 


SHIPWRECKED Sailors are always at their 
hungriest just before a sail heaves in sight. 
The darkest hour is that before the dawn. 

At this moment, when Allen’s fortunes were 
really desperate, and it seemed as if in a 
very few weeks he would be obliged to go 
home or else to starve, he had the good luck 
first to make the acquaintance of Lawrence 
Ouvry, and secondly, to meet with his first 
success. And this came to him in a most 
unexpected manner. 

Among the regular Aaditués of the tavern 
was an old man of seventy or thereabouts, 
who came every night without fail, including 
Sundays. New-comers looked at him curi- 
ously, and whispered to each other that he 
had never missed a single night for forty 
years, save and except in the month of Sep- 
tember, when he took his holiday. He always 
sat in the same place, had the same dinner, 
and drank a glass of whisky and water with 
a slice of lemon after his dinner; at half-past 
eight he rose, put on his hat, and went away. 
Where he came from and what he was nobody 
knew. His manner was extremely dignified ; 
his utterances were measured ; and he sur- 
veyed the room with the air of Dryden in his 
coffee-house ; he read the evening paper con- 
tinuously, even while he was eating; he 
seldom talked to anybody, and his bald head 
and full white whiskers were as much a part 
of the furniture every evening as the very 
chairs and tables. Those who sat near him 
observed that his coat was worn and thread- 
bare, and his cuffs and collar frayed. The 
table concealed his boots. It was a matter 
of surprise, therefore, to John the waiter, 
when this hermit began to converse with a 
young gentleman newly arrived at the tavern, 
and when he invited that young gentleman 
to sit next to him and put down his paper in 
order to receive his remarks. In fact, the 
eager looks and fresh cheeks of the young 
man attracted the veteran at first, and Allen’s 
modest deference to age pleased him. He 
was old; he liked respect, which is scarce at 


such taverns; in short, the young man inter- 
ested him. 


“You have but recently joined us, sir,” he’ 





said to Allen, when they had got a little past 
the stage of the weather. 

“It is not very long ago,” Allen replied, 
“since I came here first,” 

“This is the modern home for wits,” he 
said. “Here you meet the journalists, the 
reporters, the descriptive writers, even the 
editors of the age.” 

“Yet there is not much wit,” said Allen, 
looking round him. 

“Hush! You do not listen. I have sat 
here a great many years and I have listened. 
Not much wit, sir? The place echoes with 
wit. But to catch it you must listen. They 
think I am reading the paper,” he whispered. 
“‘ No, sir, I am listening. You are privileged, 
young gentleman, in coming here. When I 
was a young man we resented the appearance 
of a new-comer. He was an intruder unless 
he was a wit.” 

“ May I ask,” the old man whispered again 
across the table, “‘if you are also in the Pro- 
fession ?” 

“You mean the Profession of Letters?” 
replied Allen. ‘I hope to be one of these 
days.” 

“When we say, in this room, the Profes- 
sion, we mean no other. Other professions 
are trades. Who would sell pills or parch- 
ment ? Mere trades. Now we, sit, create ; we 
provide, we invent.” 

Surely, thought Allen, this man must be 
some great author. 

‘“‘T am trying to find work of some sort,” 
Allen went on; “ that is, if I can find any 
that will suit me.” 

“Ah!” replied the man of experience, 
“T’ve gone through that myself. I was a 
good long time dodging about and picking 
up odd jobs. Courage, young man! Your 
turn will come. You will, I make no 
doubt, succeed, in the long run, as well as I 
myself.” 

“Thank you,” said Allen gratefully. 

Nor was it till the next day that he re- 
membered frayed cuffs, shiny sleeves, and 
other signs which are generally understood to 
betoken poverty. To succeed as well as that 
illustrious unknown! That meant appa- 
rently to dine daily for forty years off beef- 
steak and beer, to have no friends, to lead 
the most monotonous and solitary of lives. 
But perhaps there were compensations. 
There were, in imagination. 

A day or two afterwards the old man 
began again. 

“You write poems, of course? So did, 
once. And stories? Sodid I, once. And 
plays, tragedies, and the like? So did I, once. 
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All that is froth and bubbles. You will settle 
down like me to something solid.” 

He stopped then because his steak was 
brought to him. 

Could he be an historian ? 

“Young men will be young,” the dis- 
tinguished /i#térateur went on, after he had 
eaten up that steak. “ And they will have 
their illusion. One of them is that it is fine 
to write poetry and fiction. Well, they soon 
learn better. In the end they find out what 
is wanted and stick to that.” 

Could he be a Quarterly Reviewer ? 

** Look here, my boy,” the old fellow went 
on, ‘I like your face. I should like to give 
you a lift if I could. Perhaps you are getting 
to the end of the tether.” 

“ T am indeed,” said Allen. 

“Very well. I’ve been to the end of the 
tether often enough. That’s nothing. It 
only makes a man the more willing to work. 
Yes, you are not rowdy like that young Irish- 
man over there—though he’s a reporter on 
the ews and draws a handsome screw—and 
you’re not argumentative like the Scotchman, 
nor supercilious like that young fellow you 
are so much with. Very well, then. What 
should you say if..... Eh? .... HI 
was to say that perhaps I could put you in 


the way of doing something ?” 
He nodded mysteriously and for that night 


said no more. A day or two afterwards he 
informed Allen that the thing he had in his 
mind was really coming off. 

‘‘What are you working at now?” he 
asked. ‘Froth and bubbles, I suppose, as 
usual.” 

“As I could not do anything with my 
verses,” said Allen, “I am trying to write 
some essays.” 

“Humph! Well, they may come in useful. 
We shall see. Are you acquainted, young 
man ”—he asked the question with as much 
solemnity as an Oxford examiner—‘ with 
the literature of your native country?” 

_“T believe so; that is, I have read all the 
best writers and know them pretty well.” 

“And I suppose you don’t know any 
other language ?” 

“Yes, I know French and German.” 

“Do you now? There was a time when 
I would have given a great deal for a know- 
ledge of French. It was when I had a 
chance of becoming a dramatist. At the 
time, I very much regretted my ignorance of 
that tongue ; otherwise I have done very well 
without it. Well . ... and history now?” 

“I believe I know something about 
history.” 1 





“Tt is all useful. 
and arts, now ?” 

Allen laughed. “I am afraid I know 
simply nothing of any manufactures or 
industries.” 

“ But—but—but that is a pity. 
matter of leather, now ?” 

“‘ Nothing about leather.” 

“A pity,” he repeated, ‘“‘ Well, it can’t be 
helped. We must fall back on _ general 
knowledge and ability, though how we are to 
get over the want of experience I can’t tell. 
However, we shall see . . . . we shall see.” 

Again he closed his lips and said nothing 
more. But Allen began to feel that some- 
thing might really be going to happen. He 
told his friend Ouvry. 

“It will not be anything very brilliant,” 
said Lawrence. “I know the old fellow by 
sight. But it may be worth taking. There 
are sO many things in literature that it is 
impossible for you not to find something to 
carry on with if you can only get an intro- 
duction or an opening.” 

The offer came the very next day. 

“T have had reason to know,” said the 
eminent Uittérateur, “for some time past that 
an important project was in the wind. Directly 
I heard of it, from the very outset, I con- 
nected that project with you—with you, sir.” 
He spoke with so much importance that 
Allen thought some great honour was about 
to be conferred upon him. Was he the 
editor, perhaps, of the Quarterly Review? 
Was he going to ask Allen to contribute to 
the pages of a new Quarterly? Allen’s cheek 
flushed and his pulse beat faster as he 
thanked him for his kindly consideration. 

“ The project,” said his patron, “ is to take 
the form of a new paper.” 

“Oh!” said Allen, breathless. 

“* A weekly paper.” 

“Oh! and you think——” 

“T am sure that you will be able to carry 
it on.” 

“Carry on a weekly paper? You mean 
work on the staff.” 

“‘T mean, carry on the paper. The paper 
is to be an Organ, sir. You will be editor, 
and sub-editor, and staff, and all in one. 
You will be yourself that paper.” 

“ An Organ?” 

“ The Organ, in fact, for the leather trade.” 
He lowered his voice and whispered the 
words. Allen’s heart felt like lead. 

“There must be for every Organ a trade 
editor, who knows the market and can com- 
mand confidence. There must also be 4 
literary editor, whose business it will be to 
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fill up the paper every week. The proprie- 
tors will look after the advertisements.” 

“To fill a whole paper ?” 

“‘ Not to write it, of course ; but to make 
judicious selections, cuttings, stories, jokes, 
anything to make the paper attractive.” 

“T see,” said Allen, feeling very feeble. 

“T was glad on the whole that you dis- 
claimed any knowledge of leather. Some 
men have pretended. You did not. Besides, 
your ignorance will help you to keep up your 
position. Take care never to know anything 
about leather and you won’t be put upon. 
In our profession we must despise trade.” 

He then began to enlarge upon the nature 
of Organs in general ; they were, he explained, 
often very paying properties—look at the 
advertisements. Every Organ, however, had to 
be nursed and carefully managed, and though 
the business part was essential, the literary 
portion had to be considered with much 
delicacy. Experience, he said, showed what 
people like, and in that respect it is found 
that trades differ, so that what attracts tallow 
repels oil; and what pleases those who ad- 
vance the interests of malt may be quite 
thrown away upon the partisans of flax. He 
would, therefore, have to feel his way. 

Good heavens! To be the editor of the 
Organ for leather! Could there be a more 
ignoble entrance into literature? Could there 
be a rung on the ladder of literary success 
closer to the mud ? 

“ And you yourself, sir?” Allen asked. 

“T have myself,” said the great man with 
pride, “ edited an Organ for many years. It 
is a large and influential organ ; it advocates 
the interests of—but hush! another day. 
There are listening ears.” 

But Allen never did learn what was the 
great and influential Organ edited by his 
friend. 

“Literature,” the successful man went on, 
“is a great and glorious profession. You 
are nobody’s servant. I go to my office as 
early as I please and I stay as late. I draw 
my salary every week and I bring out my 
paper punctually. I am my own master. 
Why, I might have been a clerk all my life 
Slaving at a desk.” 

That might have been Allen’s fate, too. 
But yet, was it exactly promotion to exchange 
the service of a City firm for the editorship 
of a trade Organ? 

“Do you,” he asked, “ write much besides 
your paper?” 

“I do not,” replied the editor. “I have 
had enough of writing. I have contributed 
Stories and sketches in my day. But it is all 





froth—froth and bubbles. Anybody can 
write. Give me the solid work, editorial 
work—selection with judgment.” 

“T hope,” said Allen humbly, “that I 
shall learn in time to select with judgment.” 

“No doubt you will—in time. But not if 
you waste yourself in writing. Mind that: 
nothing destroys a man’s judgment so much 
as writing. Remember that.” 

Not to write! And yet to belong to the 
Profession ! 

“As for the pay,” the editor resumed, 
“ they will offer you, I dare say, thirty shil- 
lings a week to begin with. They can’t offer 
less, and perhaps they will spring it to five- 
and-thirty if they think you will do well.” 

“ Are you sure they will have me at all ?” 

“TI have recommended you,” said the 
patron, with decision. 

“TI am sure,” said Allen, trying to be 
grateful, “that I ought to be very much 
obliged to you.” 

“ Not at all, Mr. Engledew. I wish you a 
very successful career, and any advice I can 
give you I shall be happy to give. John, I 
will, to-night, take a second glass of Scotch 
with lemon. At your expense, Mr. Engledew ? 
Well—considering—ahem—thank you—I as- 
sure you, Mr. Engledew,” and here some- 
thing like a tear stood in the old man’s eye, 
“T assure you that it is more than twenty 
years since any one has invited me to take a 
glass of Scotch, or of anything else. Time 
was, when this room was filled every night 
with the wits of the last generation, and things 
were said which got into the papers, that 
glasses of Scotch were freely offered—but 
never mind. I hope it is not the last glass of 
whisky I shall drink in your company, young 
gentleman, or to your prosperity. I wish 
you luck, sir.” 

* * * * 

The next day, when Claire was on her way 
home from afternoon school, she was surprised 
to meet Allen walking quickly along the 
road. 

“ Allen !” she held out both her hands. 

“ Claire, I came to meet you on your way 
home.” 

“You have something to tell me, Allen. 
Let me look in your face.” 

She looked into his eyes. “It is some- 
thing not altogether pleasant.” . 

“ Not altogether, Claire, and yet-——” 

“ Your last letter is two months old. You 
ought to write oftener than that. Will writes 
by every mail. You ought not to have stayed 
away so long——” 

“T have had nothing but disappointment. 
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Would you have had me come to tell you of 
every new attempt and every fresh failure?” 

“Tf you tell me, I can bear half of the dis- 
appointment for you. Now tell me nothing 
till we get home. What a cold east wind it 
is! Let us run. You shall tell me every- 
thing over a cup of tea. Are you lonely in 
London without my father and Will and me, 
Allen ?” 

There was not the least touch of coquetry 
in the question. 

“ Horribly lonely, Claire.” 

They ran side by side along the hard road 
in the twilight like boyand girl. And some- 
‘thing of the old feeling returned to Allen. 

“Tt is like the old time, this, Claire. You 
remember how we all used to run home from 
the forest, side by side—you in the middle.” 

“Of course I do. But there is no one to 
run with, now.” 

The sight of her fresh bright face by itself 
seemed to soothe Allen. He had come from 
town in an irritated condition. The printers, 
who were going to run the “Organ,” had 
seen him; they were kindly folk, but they 
saw in the applicant for the editorship merely 
an inferior clerk, whose duty had probably 
lain in the scissors and paste department. 
However, they accepted him on the recom- 
mendation, and they would give him five- 
and-thirty shillings a week for the job—hours 
to suit himself. He could not afford to 
throw up the thing, but it humiliated him. 
The pay was a wage: the work was mechani- 
cal. Then he had seen his mother, and left 
her in tears because, after all the waiting and 
waste of time, all he could show was a small 
post as Editor—a name which conveyed no 
thought of grandeur to her—on pay which 
was less than half of what he had thrown 
‘over in the City. He was horribly irritated. 
Yet at the mere sight of Claire his nerves 
were soothed. He remembered that in the 
old days it had always been so with her. 
And then they came to the cottage (it was 
two or three months before the accession to 
colossal wealth) and were out of the cold 
east wind in the little room where they had 
spent so many evenings. 

“It is like a dream to be back here,” said 
Allen, “ or else the last six months have been 
a long dream.” 

“It is a pleasant dream, Allen “ 

He had thrown himself upon the rug 
before the fire, and she stood over him with 
her calm sweet smile, and the tender look 
which never left her eyes when they rested 
upon Allen. 

“ You are changed a little, Allen,” she said. 





“ How am I changed?” 

“You shall tell me presently how.” 

** At least, you are not changed, Claire. I 
knew that, failure or success, you would be 
the same.” 

“ Always the same, Allen,” she replied. 
“There are three people in the world at 
least who must be always the same to each 
other.” 

“ Always,” he echoed. 

“While you and Will are fighting your 
way, I am waiting and hoping.” 

“Success !” he repeated scornfully. 

“Why, of course, Allen. If not to-day, 
then to-morrow. Do not cease to believe in 
yourself—and.in my father. Do you think 
he would have taken so much trouble if he 
had not been perfectly certain that you would 
succeed ?” 

Her words fell upon his thirsty soul like 
dew on the dry land. 

“You always cheer me, Claire. What is 
it?) When I am with you I am not anxious 
or restless. I don’t feel as if I ought to be 
doing something. It is the sound of your 
voice, or the look of you—and this dear old 
room. Good Heavens! to think of the 
evenings we have spent here! And listen! 
There is the sound of the wind among the 
trees of the Forest. Claire, I must come 
back again and dream.” 

“Come sometimes, Allen. It is good to 
dream a little. If it. were not for dreams, 
you would do nothing.” 

“Tt is like the old times. Play me some- 
thing, Claire, so that I may feel that the 
months have gone backward.” 

She sat down and played softly. 

“It zs the old time,” he went on. “I 
have just come back from the City. Don't 
you expect Will to-night? I have got 
some new verses for you. Shall we read 
Chateaubriand ? Shall we have a little 
causcrie? MWHark! I hear Will’s footstep.” 

The girl stopped playing and looked 
round sharply. Then she blushed, and went 
on, but presently stopped again. . 

“ Old times are gone, Allen, and never will 
come back again. Now tell me, before my 
father comes home, exactly what has hap- 
pened.” 

He told his story from the beginning: 
how he had experienced nothing but failure 
and disappointment ; how he had been taken 
up by the queer old fellow at the chop-house ; 
how he presently threw out hints of work 
which might possibly be offered him, and how 
Allen had indulged in the pleasing dream that 
it would be good’work, such as would help 
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him onwards , and how the work turned out 
to be nothing in the world but the editorship 
of a trade Organ—that is to say, the judicious 
selection, stealing, cutting out and pasting 
together of stories, adventures, jokes, and 
paragraphs to fill the columns which were 
not occupied by the strictly commercial part 
of the paper; and how the Organ was to 
represent and defend the best interests of 
leather. 

When Claire fairly understood that Allen’s 
first step in literature was to edit an Organ 
of leather she began to laugh; the more she 
thought of it the more she laughed ; in her 
sentimental way he expected that«she'would 
sympathize with him, and be indignant: with 
fate. 
to laugh too. And in this mood Hector 
found them, and had to be told the whole 
story over again. 

“ After all,” said Allen, “it is something. 
I was obliged to tell my mother, who re- 
called the fact that at Brimage and Waring’s 
I was drawing a hundred and fifty, and 
should have had two hundred this year, 
without speaking of the China business. I 
left her in tears. She says she is resigned at 
last. I wish she wasn’t. Resignation is 
It seems 
like a breach of the fifth commandment to 
make your mother resigned.” 

“Do they,” asked Claire anxiously, “ do 
they find the paste ?” 

“T believe so. It would have shown in- 
dependence to make it for one’s self. And 
the scissors also will be office property. And 
oh! Claire, I have so much besides to tell 
you.” 

He had indeed ; he had to tell, because he 
had been ashamed to write the details in his 
letters, the degradation of his visits to pub- 
lishers, and how new poetry was a thing re- 
garded by no man. Then he had to talk 
about the men he met at his tavern, and how 
they talked. It was all new to Claire, and 
all delightful; and, lastly, he had to talk 
about his friend and adviser-in- chief, Mr. 
Lawrence Ouvry. 

“You would like him, Claire, because he 
is not like anybody you ever met. He takes 
everything for granted. We always thought 
it such a splendid thing to be an artist or a 
writer. He talks as if anybody could write 
ifhe pleased. He knows all the great men, 
and talks as if they were no greater than the 
small men,” 


such a hopeless frame of mind. 


But she laughed, and then he began* 


“Then I should not like him,” 
Claire. 

“Yes, I think you would. But he makes 
you feel as if it were all play-acting and he 
was taking you behind the scenes. And he 
tells stories—little stories, you know—about 
the men we have taught ourselves to venerate. 
He has been kind to me.” 

“For that reason, Allen, I will try to like 
him,” said Claire. 

“ Thank you, Claire. He has taught me 
a great deal» For instance, I have dis- 
covered that“ know next to nothing of the 
world,” 

“ Pardon me,” said Hector, “ you know a 
greatadeal ofthe world. I took care of that. 
h¥Youvknow, it is true, nothing of society. 
But that is only a very small part of the 
world.” 

“ Yes,” said Claire, “ we’ know nothing of 
society. How should we?” 

Allen passed on to the next point. 

“And then he told me what I did not 
understand before, how to try a beginning. 
The poetry must wait, Claire “ 

“Oh! Allen.” 

“Yes ; it must wait for better times. Do 
not think that I shall give up writing verse ; 
but meantime I must try in a different line. 
Publishers and editors are always wanting 
what people will read. I must try to find 
out what they like best, and write for them.” 

“Allen, the people must learn to like 
whatever you offer them.” 

** And there is another thing ; no man, he 
has taught me, can help a writer beyond the 
first introduction. For the rest, he must 
help himself. I feel a little humiliated, 
Claire ; but I think I am the better for all 
these lessons. See in what a fool’s paradise 
I used to live !” 

He was changed by his six or seven 
months of this solitary London life; his 
cheeks were thinner and his eyes were 
sadder—they were full of his disappoint- 
ments. And to Claire it seemed a sad 
downcoming of his lofty aims, not that he 
should edit an Organ, but that he should 
be prepared to write what people wanted to 
read instead of giving nothing but his highest 
and his best. “My daughter,” said Hector, 
“ you do not know that it is Necessity, the 
first Master of Arts, who draws forth their 
best from those who have anything good to 
give, as well as their worst from those who 
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have nothing.” 
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WEATHER-WATCHING ON BEN NEVIS. 
By CLEMENT L. WRAGGE, F.R.G.S., F.M.S., Ere. 


RE-ORGANIZING THE WORK. 


Y wish that I might continue the 
meteorological observations on Ben 


observations that I made under such varied 
circumstances not only Aas demonstrated 
the great value of a meteorological station 


Nevis during the summer and autumn of | 
1882 was destined to be realised. Many | 
readers will remember my former articles on | 
this subject ; how that I had the honour of | 
establishing the first observatory on the | 


on Ben Nevis, but was sufficient to warrant 
an extension of the observing-system, with a 
view to localising disturbances existing at 
points intermediate in the vertical stratum 
of atmosphere between Fort William and 


mountain under the auspices of the Scottish | 


Meteorological Society, in direct connection 
with low-level observations at Fort William. 
They will recollect the first commencement 
of my daily ascents and weather-watching 
on its noble old crown in the early summer 
of 1881: now with the concentrated rays of 
a fierce sun set in the deeper blue vault and 
scorching the skin in the absence of vapour ; 
now amid grotesque clouds, surrounded by 
heaving forms and goblin shapes in great 
incongruous masses; then again pursuing 
my work usually in a cold, raw fog-sheet with 
pelting rain or driving snow, and soothed by 
the wild music of a mountain gale roaring 
in the corries and hurtling in whirlwinds 
over the barren rocks of the mighty Ben. 
My work was to prove the value likely to 
accrue, not only to science and the general 
public, but more especially to our agricultural 
and sea-faring communities, from weather 
Observations and forecasts from such a 
height and situation. The discussion of the 





the top of the mountain. Therefore I 
submitted a more elaborate scheme to 
the Society for the season of 1882, and 
receiving /a carte blanche from that body 
(who generously assisted me as before), I 
returned to the Fort on the 25th May 
following, and at once proceeded to put my 
plans into execution. My scheme was to 
establish a number of fixed stations at various 
altitudes between the chief observatories on 
the summit and at the foot of the mountain ; 
so placed that I could observe atmospheric 
pressure, temperature, wind, cloud, &c., at 
regular times during the daily ascent and 
descent of the Ben ; to extend the number of 
summit observations to five sets; and to 
have in every case simultaneous readings 
recorded at the low-level station which 
formed a grand base for my operations. 
This I have been fortunate enough to carry 
through in its entirety: and readers of Goop 
Worps may like a few particulars in con- 
tinuation of my former papers. 
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Firmly, again, I determined to have the 
entire system in working order by June rst. 
I took up my quarters, as before, at Achin- 
tore, Fort William, immediately adjacent to 
Loch Linnhe, and at once arranged the base 
or “ sea-level ” station, on the strip of ground 
between my garden and the loch, twenty- 
eight feet above the mean level of the sea. 
My next care was to establish a fully- 
equipped observing-station, as a midway 
vantage-ground, by the north-east shore of 
the lake, that desolate mountain-tarn that 
lies as in the lap of the Ben Nevis range, 
between Carn Dearg and Meall an t-Suidhe, 
1,840 feet above the sea. At other inter- 
mediate places I intended to employ pocket 
instruments. Here, therefore, it was desir- 
able to place a thermometer-screen and to 
build a cairn, similar to the one erected on 
the summit in the previous year, to contain 
a box with the mercurial barometer. First 
it was necessary to dig for a good foundation 
in the marshy ground; then I set my men 
to search for stone, helping them vigor- 
ously myself in pulling up and collecting 
one by one the rounded blocks of coarse- 
grained granite that crop up here and there 
among the dwarf heather and plushy swamp, 
and line for the most part the rippling shore. 
At length the station was in order, and the 
cairn completed, tapering upwards like a 
huge beehive. In this respect it not only 
resembled the ancestral huts of ancient 
Scotland—remnants of which, used as sum- 
mer-houses and for cattle, are still to be 
seen among the crofters of the north-western 
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The “ Sea-level” Observatory at Achintore. 


coast—but it also reminded me of the Arab 
hovels I had seen at Shunem, and elsewhere, 
when travelling in Palestine. An outer door 
to keep off rain, and painted white, gave 
an appearance of extreme grotesqueness to 
the odd-looking edifice, standing like some 
uncouth sentinel by the shore of the lonely 
tarn, and singularly in keeping with the wild 
mountains darkening in the spring twilight 
on either side. I had now to arrange mat- 
ters on the top of the Ben itself, and to re- 
open the temporary observatory. On the 
morning of the 29th I dispatched twelve 
labourers and a joiner to the summit with 
tools: picks, and spades, nails, spars, and 
bolts, and sundry other articles, following 
them up to superintend. 

It did not look very promising for the 
first of June. I found to my dismay that 
snow covered the entire plateau, lying from 
three to five feet in depth, far deeper than 
in the early summer ofthe previous year. 
Our task was soon apparent. Only by dint 
of great exertion, a liberal pay, and “ Long 
John” to keep the men in trim, could it be 
accomplished. 

We had to clear away the snow from around 
the observatory-fixings ; to open up the north- 
ern half of the barometer-cairn, so as to give 
access to the instrument, which, it will be 
remembered, was securely built up at the close 
of the previous season; to erect a second 
thermometer-screen for a valuable clock- 
recording hygrometer kindly placed at my 
disposal by Messrs. Negretti and Zambra; and 
to fix a new roof of ship’s canvas to the rude 
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hut that affords some shelter from the pierc- 
ing cold, rains, and drifting snow. Around 
the barometer a semicircle had to be exca- 
vated three feet six inches deep, and the 
stones of the ice-bound cairn were so firmly 
frozen together that they had to be prised off 
with a crowbar. On at last reaching the in- 
strument I found it, to my satisfaction, in 
excellent order and nothing the worse for 
its long hibernation. The thermometer-cage 
was about half buried, and a great circular 
trench had to be cut around it. The self- 
registering thermometers were found to be 
safe, the minimum marking 11°o as the great- 
est cold for the whole winter. The hut was 
entirely choked up, the snow being about four 
feet in depth; and all this had to be dug out 
ere the new tarpaulin could be fixed. But the 
hardest part of the work consisted in fixing the 
new thermometer-screen. The snow below 
the surface was as solid as ice, and immense 
labour was expended in cutting through to 
the rocky plateau and in excavating an area 
eighteen feet in diameter, in the centre of 
which the screen had to be erected. The 
snow walls of this huge circle were nearly four 
feet high, and presented a most singular 
appearance. When at length the rugged 


floor was reached it was a still harder matter 
to prise up the blocks of agglomerate, and 


to make the necessary holes, eight in number, 
for the angle-posts and stanchions. Two days 
(the 29th and 31st) were occupied on this job. 
But patience and unwavering perseverance, 
with a “cheerily lads, O,” accomplished it, 
aided by a “nip” to this man and another 
to his mate, so that by the evening of the 
31st all was in readiness, and the instruments 
in position. It had been a trying day this 
last. I had risen at five o’clock to make my 
final preparations, and at eight I left Fort 
William for the Ben with my precious ther- 
mometers and the barometer for the “ Lake.” 
Fortunately the weather was very fine. 
Twelve hours later I was still on the summit 
completing the arrangements for the morrow. 
By a quarter-past eight P.M. this was ac- 
complished, and I was able to descend, ac- 
companied by the men, who were worn out 
with fatigue. At half-past ten I was dragging 
myself along over the swampy peat-moss at 
the base of the mountains, in the witching 
dusk of merry May, with my old dog 
“Robin Renzo” by my side, scarcely less 
tired than his master, and true and devoted 
as ever. What a peaceful and refreshing 
evening scene it was after the heavy toil and 
dreary wastes of snow high on the mountain! 
There from the deep glen came the river 





Nevis, swiftly sweeping past the dark pines 
and fresh green foliage of spring, with a 
shepherd’s hut and sheep fank making up 
the foreground of the lovely twilight picture ; 
while Venus, our sister earth, in all her 
beauty, was sinking behind the hills of Loch 
Eil, near the Atlantic sea-board, and the full 
moon softly beaming from behind the steep 
slope of Aleal/ an t-Suidhe, the “ Hill of Rest.” 
At eleven I reached Achintore, and eagerly 
discussed a well-earned supper. My day’s 
work, however, was not yet ended. I had 
still to perform matters of detail at the sea- 
level station, to adjust the muslin on the wet- 
bulb thermometer, with other items; so that 
it was one o’clock before I got to bed—only 
to sleep the sailor’s four hours, and then 
away—up to the Ben again on the great 
opening day. 


RESUMING WorRK. 


Well, about five o’clock, having somewhat 
rested my weary muscles, I was awake. 
A few good yawns, and up I got, bundling on 
my clothes with speed, for I had to snatch 
a hasty breakfast, pack my luncheon and 
travelling-instruments, and give my last in- 
structions to my assistants, whose duty it 
was to observe half-hourly at the base or sea- 
level station until my return in the afternoon. 

As in the previous summer I hired a pony 
for the season, and it was his part to convey 
me to and from the lake where the bridle- 
path ends, and here, as before, he was left to 
graze and await my descent. My great 
business to-day, besides again inaugurating 
the actual work on the summit, where I was 
to make my chief weather notes at nine 
o’clock, was to fix and determine all the 
minor points for intermediate observation. 
This I did by timing myself in the ascent by 
half-hourly intervals, seeking the best posi- 
tions for the stations, which needed great 
promptitude and rapid decision, as there was 
not a moment to lose. Well, I clambered 
my hardest, but could not do it in time. 
My legs ached after the hard labour of the 
previous day; the snow-banks were steep, 
hard, and slippery, and the trifling delay 
in fixing the positions of the intermediate 
stations as I proceeded had mounted up, 
and, to my intense disappointment, it was 
nine minutes past nine ere I reached the 
top. But this delay, though science 1s 4 
hard mistress, and demands the most rigor- 
ous punctuality and exactness from her dis- 
ciples, was fortunately of no great moment 
on this occasion. I immediately noted the 
instruments. The weather was glorious, 
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just such another day as exactly twelve 
months before. The barometer was high, 
considering the altitude, and read 25°817; 
temperature was 43° ;* the air dry, and haze 
and tiny cloudlets hung about the horizon, 
while the sky was of that very deep blue 
often seen in anti-cyclonic weather on high 
mountains—a sky that would, in fact, become 
black could we but ascend high enough far 
above the vapour-screen and denser air, 
which diffuse the sun’s light, causing the 
blueness which we all know so well. I took 
four more sets of observations, one every half- 
hour, and left the Ben shortly after eleven, 
working down again to the sea-level. In the 
afternoon I went to bed. So I organized my 
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my peaceful slumbers by its hideous din, 
often to hear the rain driving against my 
window, and a good brisk gale whistling and 
howling over the Lochaber braes. * Having 
turned out of my hammock, longing for the 
time when I could turn into it again, I 
donned my oldest suit, and took my break- 
fast, often in great haste. At five the first 
observations of the day were taken, frequently 
by my assistant, Mr. Angus Rankin, while I 
was making final preparations and stowing 
away my general cargo, consisting of in- 
struments, and note-book, luncheon, pipe, 
tobacco, keys, and matches. Having buckled 
up leggings and boots (a lace often breaking 
im my anxious hurry at the last moment), I 
compared my watches with the clock for the 
* At Achintore the values were 30°32r, and 56° respectively. 








new system; and all the usual elements of 
meteorological observation were recorded in 
the fullest detail at each place. Of the two 
plans given one (page 360) shows the 
true geographical position of the stations, 
and is a tracing from the Ordnance Sur- 
vey; the other (page 361) presents them 
in longitudinal and vertical section, giving 
distances by the actual route from the base 
station. Geographically Ben Nevis is distant, 
in a straight line, but four miles and six 
furlongs from Achintore. For five months 
thenceforth was the plan rigidly adhered to, 
and the general routine was as now set forth. 
Soon after four o’clock a brazen monitor in the 
shape of a French alarum aroused me from 


The “‘ Lake” Intermediate Observatory after winter had set in. [By P. Macfarlane, Fort William. 


simultaneous readings, took my bundle of 
sticks for the hut fire, and mounted my 
steed, which was in waiting at the gate. 
Eighteen minutes’ riding brought me to the 
“ Peat Moss,” where I was due at half-past 
five. As, however, the stable boy overslept, 
or some petty obstacle would occur before 
I could clear Achintore, I allowed myself 
a latitude of some twenty minutes at this 
place, and this was the only time that 
varied in the entire system. Here I dis- 
mounted, noted my aneroid and ther- 
mometers, and then hastily away, trotting 
over the moor, startling the “crauking” 
grouse or the plaintive curlew, and now 
and then putting up a rabbit, to Renzo’s 
great delight. The course followed was the 
same as in the previous year. On arrival at 
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the famous burn that imparts the delicious 
flavour to the “ mountain-dew,” I stopped 
to note its temperature at a point I called the 
Peat Moss Crossing; and then, passing a 
charming grove of alders and grey willows, 
commenced the ascent of the northern 
slopes. Imagine my situation when late in 
the start and without a second to lose. I 
had to reach the next station, Livingston’s 
Boulder, punctually at a quarter-past six, 
and the chief intermediate station at the 
Lake sharp at seven. As if by some cruel 
fate, on these occasions the horse would jib 
or flounder in a bog, for the track was in a 
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wretched condition ; or, worse still, the girth 
would break, and I had to turn him adrift, to 
his intense satisfaction, and trust to my own 
muscle and sinew. This was uncommonly 
hard, for I was of course obliged to climb 
afoot some 2,500 feet from near the tarn, 
over the rugged rocks where no horse can 
go, stopping to observe at Brown’s Well, the 
Red Burn Crossing, and Buchan’s Well, at 
half-past seven, eight, and half-past eight, 
and to reach the top on the stroke of nine, 
Then began two hours of constant observa- 
tion. No sooner had I completed all the 
details of one of the five half-hourly sets, 
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than the next came on. It was trying work, 
for the weather soon changed, and—with the 
exception of a few more fine spells, melting 
the old snows, when I had all the wondrous 
cloud-views, lights, shadows, and panoramic 
scenery, with fog-bows and magnificent 
anthelia, even grander than those which I 
tried to describe in my first articles—the 
summit of the Ben was generally enveloped 
in thick cloud-fog, with a temperature but 
a few degrees above freezing, a cold and 
soaking rain, often frost, hail, and more 
snew, and winds sweeping the plateau in 
tremendous gusts, in circlets and whirls, 
from every point of the compass. At times, 
however, there was an intense local clearness, 
every rock standing out with a distinctness 
that was startling; then a dead calm—a 
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stillness that was positively eloquent—not a 
sound on that lone mountain, save for the 
noise of a stone I might dislodge falling and 
re-echoing as a cannonade in the precipice 
corries, some eagle croaking over Carn 
Dearg, or the twitter of the rock pipit. I 
had no time for luncheon and very little for 
shelter in the hut. Owing to my hands ~ 
becoming numbed and swollen by the wet 
and cold, I had often the utmost difficulty 
in setting the instruments and handling 
keys ; and my note-book became so satu- 
rated that at times I was obliged to 
scratch the readings on the door of the 
barometer-cairn and copy them off next day. 
It was usually twenty minutes past eleven 
before I could leave the top for the homeward 
journey, and then I had to run my hardest, 
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followed leisurely by Renzo, over the sharp 
stones back to Buchan’s Well, where I ob- 
served at half-past eleven. I have done this 
distance in eight minutes. The Red Burn 
station was again reached at noon, and after 
reading my instruments I took my luncheon, 
sitting on a rock by the mountain torrent and 
surrounded by all the noble scenery of that 
wild ravine, while away below were the sunlit 
valleys, like Elysian Fields, below the murky 
cloud-pall hanging round the mountain. The 
descent from this point was easy enough, so 
that I could enjoy twenty minutes’ rest and 
yet reach Brown’s Well at half-past twelve. 
I observed again at the Lake at one o’clock, 
and then went to bridle the horse, if it could 
be found. Either he had rolled in the saddle, 
broken the hobbles, or tethering rope which 
I afterwards employed, and had made off 
to the moss, or was waiting for me in the 
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most resigned manner possible, just as the - 
spirit moved him, supported on three legs in 
a mood of melancholy. I had then to reach 
Livingston’s Boulder by 1.45, passing splen- 
did specimens of rica Tetralix, and a 
spot where white heather is found. Some- 
times I left the horse altogether, and ran by 
a direct cut at a headlong speed, leaping 
over ruts and hummocks and dashing through 
swamps to save my time. In this case the 
stable-boy went up after him, or some good- 
natured guide would bring him down. At 2.30 
I was back at the Peat Moss, and home at 
Achintore by three o’clock, often covered with 
mud and dirt, and drenched to the skin, when 
another set of readings completed the chief 
day’s work. Then came that luxury of feet in 
hot water, a good dinner, and a soothing 
pipe ; and then to my hammock, in the happy 
consciousness of having earned my repose. 
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The altitudes of the minor intermediate stations given on this plan were a chiefly by barometric measurement, and must be accepted 
accor ° 


Occasionally I left my junior assistant to 
take extra readings at six and nine P.M. 
As observations were taken at Achintore in 
every case simultaneously with those of the 
intermediate and summit stations (the hours 
of the entire system “ meaning” to ten a.M.), 
it will now be seen that twenty-one complete 
sets of weather notes were recorded at that 
observatory daily. The amount of writing 
and entering that all this necessitated was 
tremendous. Mr. Rankin relieved. me in the 
ascent three times a week, while the junior 
helped below, and took additional notes at 
the Peat Moss between nine and eleven A.M. 

By July 1st I had erected thermometer 
boxes at all the minor stations, the better 
to insure accuracy and punctuality, and 
placed dry. and wet bulb thermometers _per- 
manently in each. Thus was the great Ben 
Nevis belted with the girdle of science from 
base to summit, and time was kept often 
to the second, the whole system working 
like some huge piece of machinery. So 
the months quickly passed, and ere long 





I left before daybreak. The first snows of 
the mountain winter fell in October, but later 
in the month the weather became beautifully 
fine, with clear skies, causing nocturnal 
radiation of the earth’s heat to proceed 
apace, whereby the surface air of the hills 
became the more chilled, and flowing down- 
wards by its own weight, accumulated in the 
valleys and equalised the temperature. On 
October 26th, for instance, when the thermo- 
meter on the Ben at nine a.m. read 28, 
the simultaneous reading at Achintore was 
32, whereas the more usual difference between 
base and summit averages about 16 degrees. 
On such mornings as these the early ride 
was delightful. The snow-capped Ben was 
gleaming in the light of the sinking moon, 
while belts of cloud slowly rose over Loch 
Linnhe ; the ground was crisp and hoary and 
long wreaths of steam-like vapour in bands 
and rolls hung on the mountains’ sides. ‘Then 
there were Jupiter and Saturn bending to- 
wards the west, Orion with his glittering belt, 
and Sirius in great splendour, while ever and 
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again as I rode along, drinking in the keen 
pure air, I glimpsed the great comet low in 
the south-east and becoming fainter and 
fainter with the glowing light of day. 

Let me now urge intending ramblers to 
visit the great corries at the base of the 
famous precipices, with their dashing burns, 
rock-bound tarnlets, and mossy oases. Let 
them look up! The late Sir Robert Chris- 
tison considered the view unique. A guide 
should be taken. 

I have only a few lines for natural history 
notes. Ptarmigan were not so plentiful, 
but I have seen signs of them on the very 
summit, and one snow bunting there. The 
“blue-bottle ” fly has been noted at Buchan’s 
Well. The parsley fern, wild thyme, dwarf 
-eyebright, Alpine lady’s mantle, and many 
other plants thrive luxuriantly high on the 
western slopes above 2,400 feet, the general 
limit of vegetation; while rare mountain 
varieties are found in the corries. 

One view only I will describe from the 
summit. It was on Sabbath morning, 
‘October 29th, three days ere I was com- 
pelled to discontinue my ascents. The 
weather was perfect. Such conditions as 
would make any but the soulless break out 
in fervent thanks to God for having given 
him life. Let my readers behold a lovely 
sky, clear but for bands of stratus tipped 
with wisps of cirri to south-west and a belt 
of ominous yellow girting the horizon, sur- 
mounted by the pale indigo-blue of the thick 





air-strata just above. The venerable plateau 
glistening in the snow and dazzling the eye 
in the brilliant sunshine, the snowbeaten 
cairns and grey rocks, the mountains in the 
distance tinted with pure blue, and the hills 
adjacent black in comparison and capped 
with cloudlets of white cumulus, with the 
ruddy fire glowing in the dark recess of my 
hut, together made up a most wonderful 


scene, to which Renzo, with his inky-black - 


coat, unconsciously gave the finishing touch, 
It was but the glorious picture before a 
storm, That yellow band, those fibres of cirri, 
spoke volumes. Soon I was struggling with 
the winter gales and steering my way to the 
summit without a landmark through all the 
dreary blankness of dense cloud-fog and 
deep and trackless snowy wastes. After 
November ist it had become impossible to 
continue my work with the regularity that 
science demands, and I closed my stations, 
well satisfied in having secured five months’ 
observations without the break of a single 
day. These are in the Society’s office at 
Edinburgh. 
* * * * 

And now for a season I must bid Ben 
Nevis farewell. Ihave proved its value to 
the country, and resume my wanderings. 
And I do so full of hope, firmly believing 
that the people of Scotland will, ere another 
summer has passed, have crowned its summit 
with a permanent observatory worthy of their 
great land. 





MY BACK-YARD ZOO. 
By THE REv. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 
II.—THE BIRDS. 


ERE come the Birps. In the summer 

they are but rare visitants to the back 

yard, but in the winter they come in great 

numbers because they know that at certain 
times they will be fed. 

Blackbirds, Thrushes, Starlings, Sparrows, 
Redbreasts, Titmice, and other small birds, 
assemble in swarms, while now and then a 
Rook condescends to share the banquet with 
the lesser birds. It is rather remarkable 
that, as a rule, the Blackbirds, Thrushes, and 
Starlings affect the back yard, while the 
smaller birds prefer the front of the house. 
If they are not fed when they expect it, they 
begin to scold, and the bolder birds will 
hammer at the windows with their beaks. 

For a reason which will presently be told, 
the Thrushes are very importunate for food 
in this neighbourhood during the winter, 





and there are plenty of them. The Starlings 
soon become accustomed to the house, and 
give us a fine opportunity of watching the 
change in the male bird’s plumage, from the 
dull brown of the first year’s bird, who 1s 
scarcely more brilliant than a thrush, to the 
silken speckled sheen of the third year. 

Putting aside for the present the form, 
colour, and habits of the various species, we 
ask our pupil to find out the points of struc- 
ture in which the birds agree with the mam- 
mals, or differ from them. ‘ 

They agree with the mammals in one 
important respect, inasmuch as they have 
bones, and their bones are inside their limbs 
and bodies instead of outside them. In 
almost every other part of their structure 
they disagree. They are clothed with feathers 
instead of hair. Their mouths have no 
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teeth, but their jaws are enclosed within a. 
horny envelope which we call the beak. 
They walk (or hop) entirely upon their hind 
feet, the front pair of limbs being used as 
organs of flight, as are those of the Bat—only, 
the flat surface which acts upon the air is 
composed of a series of feathers overlapping 
each other instead of a single membranous 
skin. 

As we have already seen, when the young 
of mammals are born they resemble the 
babies of mankind in being perfect animals 
as far as form goes, though they have to pass 
through the stages of childhood and youth 
before becoming adults. 

But when the young of birds enter the 
world, they are not young birds, but eggs, 
and these eggs have to be developed into 
birds by the absorption of a certain amount 
of warmth for a certain time, varying accord- 
ing to the species. Whence the warmth 
comes matters nothing. Naturally, it is 
evolved from the body of the mother, who is 
taught, or rather compelled by instinct to 
sit upon the eggs for the requisite time. 
But they can be hatched just as effectually 
by artificial warmth, such as is supplied by 
an “incubator,” and the young chickens 
which are produced in this manner are quite 
as healthy and strong as those which are 
hatched under the hen. 

Though birds as well as mammals have 
their bones, or, as we call them by the general 
term, the skeleton, inside the body, these 
bones are differently constructed. In the 
mammals, the large bones of the legs and 
arms are solid, their interior being filled with 
marrow, while in the bird these bones are 
hoilow and filled with air. This can be shown 
by breaking the leg or wing bone of the first 
bird that is served at table. 

Then the mammals can bend their bodies. 
This we see not only in ourselves, but in our 
dogs and cats when they curl themselves 
up tosleep. But birds can only bend their 
necks, the bones of the body being fastened 
together so as to form a support for the 
wings. And it must be remembered that in 
the birds the number of vertebrz in the neck 
varies according to the amount of mobility 
required, so that while our friend the Sparrow 
only wants nine of these bones in its neck, 
the Swan has no less than twenty-three, being 
more than double those of the Sparrow. 

The eye of the bird is quite different from 
that of the mammals. 

Owing to the manner in which birds procure 
their food, the eye must be capable of acting 
as a telescope or microscope at will. This 





is especially necessary in swift-flying birds, 
where the change has to be made with great 
rapidity. The eye is surrounded externally 
with a circle of flat, bony plates, which can 
compress it at will or suffer it to expand when 
the pressure is taken off; and there is also 
inside the eye a curious organ, called the 
*‘ pecten,” or comb, which aids mechanically 
in producing the requisite change of form. 
When next a chicken, or duck, or pheasant 
is to be cooked, ask for the head, and, with 
the aid of a penknife and a pair of nail- 
scissors, these structures can easily be shown. 

It has already been mentioned that birds 
are clothed with feathers instead of fur. This 
distinction is, however, more apparent than 
real, hair and feathers being, in fact, different 
modifications of the same structure. Both 
are produced from the skin, or rather that 
portion of it which is called the “ epidermis.” 

This structure takes a variety of forms. 
The hoof of the horse, the horn of the ox and 
rhinoceros, the nail of the finger, the rich 
plumes of the peacock’s train or the dazzling 
brilliance of the humming-bird’s breast, the 
soft tresses of a young girl, the scale of the 
serpent or fish, the tusk of the elephant, and 
the claw of the tiger, are only modifications 
of one and the same structure. 

There is now before me a series of speci- 
mens in which this modification is so per- 
fectly illustrated, that however different a 
tooth, a claw, a feather, and a hair may seem 
to be, it is impossible to draw a line which 
will separate either of these structures from 
the other. 

Here, then, are the broad distinctions 
between the birds and the mammals shown 
in a manner that any intelligent child can 
understand and will not be likely to forget. 

Next let us follow our back-yard visitors 
into the country and see what they do, é.e. 
what they eat and how they eat it. 

The Rook will go out into the fields and, 
with his strong beak, will dig out of the 
ground a variety of grubs which injure the 
crops. He will unearth the great, fat, white 
grub of the cockchafer, which spends two or 
three years under ground feeding upon the 
roots of plants, and employs the early spring 
of the next year in eating the leaves of trees. 
Or he will turn out the destructive cater- 
pillar of the cabbage and turnip moths, and 
will devour, or at least bring to his young 
rooklings, countless thousands of wireworm 
which consume the roots of wheat and other 
gtain. 

The Starling is equally active in dragging 
out of their burrows the voracious grubs of 
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the Daddy-long-legs, besides eating a variety 
of other ground-loving insects. 

The Blackbird and Thrush are mighty 
hunters of snails, and possess a marvellous 
facility for detecting them in their secret 
hiding-places. 

Watch the Thrush with a large snail. 

His beak is not strong enough to break 
the shell, so he always carries his prey to 
some convenient stone, against which he 
bangs it until he has broken the shell to 
pieces. Almost every Thrush has his favourite 
sacrificial stone, and the heaps of shell- 
fragments which lie about it afford visible 
evidence of the bird’s industry. 

Should any one possess a caged Thrush, it 
will be as well to keep a separate cage for 
snail-eating, as the bird is so eager to break 
up the snail that he covers the cage with 
slime. A large stone should be put in this 
feeding-cage, and the bird will soon learn to 
pass into it when a snail is ready for him. 

The appetite of the bird is wonderful. A 
Thrush will eat at a meal the largest snail 
that England produces. Ifa man could eat 


as much in proportion, he would consume a 
whole round of beef for his dinner. 

The Redbreast, again, is a most voracious 
bird. 

It has been calculated that to keep a Red- 


breast up to his normal weight an amount 
of animal food is required daily equal to an 
earthworm fourteen feet in length. Taking 
a man of average weight, and measuring 
bulk for bulk with the Redbreast, I tried to 
calculate how much food he would consume 
in twenty-four hours if he ate as much in 
proportion as the bird. 

Assuming a sausage nine inches in circum- 
ference to be a fair equivalent of the earth- 
worm, I find that the man would have to eat 
sixty-seven feet of such sausage in every 
twenty-four hours. I mention this in order 
to illustrate the amount of work which is 
done by insect-eating birds. 

Here it must be remembered that even 
the hard-billed seed-eating birds are obliged 
to feed their young on insects until their 
beaks are sufficiently hardened to eat the 
seeds. And we must again notice that the 
young of these birds are hatched just at the 
time of year when the destructive insects are 
most plentiful. 

The Titmice are hard at work upon the 
trees, running upside down along the twigs 
and branches, peering into each little crevice, 
and clearing off every insect they can find. 
Even the aphis, or green blight, cannot 
escape the microscopic eye of the Titmouse. 





Just as the insect-catching Bats chase the 
flies of my back yard by night, so do the 
birds of the Swallow tribe by day. House 
Martins are the most common visitants, and 
very pretty they look, with the white tail 
patches glistening as they shoot here and 
there after the flies. These birds afford 
another lesson in practical zoology. 

Feeding exclusively on flying insects, as 
the Bat does, all the Swallow tribe are 
deprived of food during the winter months, 
What are they to do? Their structure pre- 
vents them from hibernating, but that very 
structure enables them to procure food 
throughout the year. So we have to consider 
the Respiration of the birds. 

I have already mentioned that the large 
bones of the bird are hollow and contain 
air. How does the air get into them ? 

It comes from a number of air-cells which 
line the ribs, and into which the air is pumped 
as in a sort of reservoir. Were it not for this 
reservoir the bird could not sing so loudly 
nor so continuously as it does. Near the 
ends of the principal bones there are little 
holes into which the air passes, and so com- 
plete is the connection, that a winged bird 
whose head was held under water for a 
considerable time refused to die, as it was 
able to breathe through the broken wing. 

So great a supply of air necessitates a 
corresponding consumption of material, just 
as when we blow the fire the coals are con- 
sumed in proportion to the amount of air. 
The bird, therefore, cannot hibernate, because 
in that condition the breath altogether ceases. 

But, though it cannot do without food, it 
can follow its food southwards, the supply of 
air enabling it to take the long flights over 
the sea. This power is called Migration, 
and affects birds in different ways according 
to the nature of their food. Many, like the 
Swallow, as they feed on flying insects, must 
live perpetually in a warm atmosphere. 
Others, like the Duck tribe, are formed for a 
winter life, and so they only come to England 
when the weather is cold and the insect- 
eating birds have gone southwards. In any 
case, migrating birds can only live within a 
certain heat-zone, and they vibrate backwards 
and forwards annually, always keeping within 
their particular zone. 

So, by means of our back yard, we have 
taught our pupil another of the wonderful 
phenomena of animal life, and have brought 
forward another proof of the assertion that 
structure and the instinct to use that structure 
always coincide with each other. 

( Zo be continued.) 
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TO THE LARK. 


LARK, thou dost my weary heart so move, 
Thou mak’st me merry as a careless boy 
That plucks the gay-plumed flowers to fling again ! 


Blest bird! the spring of thy contentment show: 
Is it thou art to Sorrow’s presence blind ? 
Or, being of heaven, thy music cannot cloy ? 
Tell it to us who after solace grope. 
Thy art is not for solving—I but know 
Thou’rt more to me than any of thy kind: 
No other songster hath such speech of hope 
That e’er is heard on mountain or in grove. 
The Nightingale sings but of earthly joy ; 
His sweetest lays are only of his love: 
But thou hast nothing of this world’s alloy ; 
Thou tellest of the things that are above. 
O Lark, so joyous is thy simple strain, 
Could we but half thy music’s magic prove, 
The secret of thy untaught rapture find, 
’Twere worth enduring of all present pain t 
We idly guess: our sadness ne’er divined 
Thy perfect freedom fettered by no chain. 
Sing on, thou marvel to our sober mind! 
And, singing, learn thy music is not vain, 
Since it doth charm from us some thoughts of woe. 
Whate’er we suffer in our prison here, 
What sorrow, sickness, madness, or despair, 
Thou seem’st so blithe in thy blue realm of air, 
And such full melody doth from thee flow— 
The wonder is, that, having climbed so near 
Heaven’s gate, bright songster! thou should’st ever care 
To visit us again in this dull sphere. 
CHARLES GRINDROD. 
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Chapters of Early 


Christian BPistorp. 


By THE Rev. H. R. HAwets, M.A. 


Il. — CLEMENT, VESPASIAN, DOMITIAN, TRAJAN. 


A.D. 67 


= | gs the shadow where he sleeps,” en- 
veloped and almost lost in the lumi- 
nous dust of a beautiful historical distance, 
Clement dawns upon us as one of the great 
historical figures of the rising Christianity. 

It is like the head of an old and blurred 
fresco by Giotto, still distinguished by its 
golden aureole and a few shadowy features 
full of sweetness and purity. Of Simon, 
the obscure successor of Peter, we know 
nothing. Clement is usually reckoned the 
third Bishop of Rome. Clement was born 
the day Tiberius was adopted by Augustus 
Ceesar. 

He is supposed to have succeeded to the 
government of the Roman Church about 67 
—a year after Paul’s, or three years after 
Peter’s, reputed martyrdom. He came into 
notice during the last years of Nero; he lived 
through the brief but mild rule of Nerva; 
weathered the storms of Vespasian, Titus, 
and Domitian, and was finally put to death 
under Trajan. 

He may have been the Clement of Phil. iv. 
3, “whose name was written in the book of 
life.” He belonged apparently to the Flavian 
family—was perhaps even nearly connected 
with the Emperor Domitian. He was, at any 
rate, a man of good family and position, and 
his house was situated in the fashionable 
quarter of the town—close to the palaces of 
the Czesars, the Belgravia of Rome. Tradition 
relates that he was the favourite disciple of 
Peter, and he might certainly have seen 
and heard Paul, and companied with Luke, 
Aristarchus, and Epaphroditus. 

To after ages indeed he seemed so great, 
so close to Jesus, that Clement of Alexandria 
calls him an apostle, and his epistles were 
read in the early Church on a par with those 
of Peter, Paul, and John. Most critical 
was the moment—most weighty was the 
man—most arduous was the work. To him 
belonged the task of weaving out of the 
Strangely heterogeneous elements in Rome 
a new religion, a new Church—one body in 
the unity of the Spirit and in the bond of 
peace. 

In 7o Titus burnt the Temple at Jeru- 
salem, massacred the inhabitants, and drove 
& plough over the walls of the city. Titus 





TO 100, 


was not anxious to destroy the Temple ; he 
was forced to do so. He was not eager to 
massacre the Jews; they drove him to it. 

Thus the Jews, as a nation, were destroyed; 
but the spiritual Israel was alive for ever- 
more. The Temple was gone; but the new 
Church rose out of its ashes—not in Jeru- 
salem, but in Rome! 

Tacitus, the historian, as well as Titus, the 
emperor, believed that in his triumph over 
the Jews he had also destroyed Christianity. 
The old root was indeed torn up, but the 
new shoot was not even injured—nay, the 
ruin of the Temple destroyed the seat of the 
Judaic Christianity, which would have fain 
stifled the freer development of the Pauline 
element. Nothing could come of the Jeru- 
salemite Christian under James, fettered still 
with the narrow Mosaic bonds, and the still 
narrower spirit of hostility to the Gentiles. 

The Christian Church, the ruler of the 
Middle Ages, the light and darkness of 
modern history—¢hat is what came from the 
Roman Christianity presided over by the 
Bishop, the Father, the Papa, the Pore ot 
Rome. 

After the fall of Jerusalem, the destruction 
of the Temple, and the dispersion of the 
Jewish Christians, Clement’s work at Rome 
(how little could he have appreciated or ¢s- 
timated the cause!) became incomparably 
easier—perhaps for the first time possible. 

Still there were two converging and yet 
conflicting streams of Christianity. One we 
may call Fétrine, inclining to Jewish rites, 
still shy, though not exclusive, of Gentiles; 
the other Pauline, at war with Mosaic cere- 
monial, and inclined to regard the Gentiles 
as the mainstay (as indeed they were) of the 
new religion. 

That Peter and Paul ever had any personal 
differences beyond those related in the Acts, 
and by no means toned down in St. Paul's 
Epistles, we may doubt, but that their disciples 
had we cannot doubt. These fierce conten- 
tions were somehow probably allayed by the 
immense personal influence and authority of 
Clement. He reconciles Peter and Paul ; he 
places them on two equal pedestals ; he cites 
them as of equal authority ; he represents them 
as teaching substantially the same gospel. 
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“Death was their shepherd,” to them the 
good Shepherd, leading both in the regard of 
all future ages to the feet of the common 
Christ, and leaving them there. 

Can we listen to Clement’s own words? 
We can. Can we look upon the very stones 
and buildings amid which he lived? We 
can. Can we enter his house and sit where 
he sat, and walk where he walked, and pray 
where he prayed? We can. 

The discovery of Clement’s epistles—like 
that other discovery of Clement’s house and 
oratory—has been reserved for our own times ; 
both are full of romantic interest. 

For centuries fragments of these epistles 
had been known. In 1633 a most imper- 
fect version was printed from an Alexan- 
drian MS. now in the British Museum. But 
about a tenth of the first epistle and half of 
the second were missing. No complete version 
was believed to be in existence, until sud- 
denly two complete versions came forth in 
the two successive years 1875 and 1876. 

In 1875 a complete copy was found in the 
library of the church of the Holy Sepulchre 
at Constantinople. 

In 1876 Cambridge University bought 
from Mohl’s Collection, in Paris, a complete 
Syriac MS. version, dated 1170. 

“It was copied,” writes the devout scribe 


on the cover, “ with great diligence and irre- 
pressible love and laudable fervour of faith, 
and at the cost of Rabbi Basil, the chaste 
monk and proselyte, from the city of Edessa, 
so that he might have it for a study and 
meditation, spiritual and useful both of soul 


and body.” This, together with the second 
epistle of more doubtful worth, and most 
doubtful authority, has been edited and 
translated by Dr. Lightfoot, Bishop of Dur- 
ham, with all his accustomed sympathy and 
acumen. 

As we open the pages of Clement's first 
epistle to the Corinthians we seem to be un- 
covering a fresco of the first century !—the 
scene is alive with figures; all moves and 
breathes, I had almost said camours, with 
excitement! a*picture of Corinth almost as 
vivid, and, thanks to the great apostle, as 
familiar to us, as the scenes recounted in St. 
Paul’s 1st and and Epistles to the Corin- 
thians, 

Indeed, thirty-six years had done little to 
change for the better the Church at Corinth. 
There was the same spirit of pride, disputa- 
tion, and rivalry ; the free sceptical spirit of 
Greece making havoc of authority on one side, 
visionaries and spiritualists making greater 

voc on the other; the women and chil- 





dren in full revolt ; transcendental doctors 
full of mystic secrets, tongues and enthusiasm, 
exalting their inspirational gifts above the 
sober Christian graces, and themselves at the 
expense of the established presbytery, which 
in truth was almost ousted by a host of 
fanatics and vague enthusiasts, who affected 
to lead by divine right. Such had been 
Corinth in Paul’s days, and such was Corinth 
as described thirty-six years later by Clement. 

Observe first the tone of authority already 
assumed by this third Bishop of Rome. It is 
not yet the tone of Victor of the second 
century, who would go the length of excom- 
municating the whole Eastern Church for not 
agreeing with Rome about the exact time of 
Eastern observances. Still less is Clement 
the despotic Hildebrand, Boniface, or Inno- 
cent of the future. But the word is “ order,” 
and order on the authority of Rome. The 
lead is taken which was never to be relin- 
quished. The governing sceptre was in the 
grasp of the Roman Bishops four centuries 
before it fell from the feeble hands of the 
Roman Emperors. Clement saw as clearly as 
the great Papal rulers who followed him, 
that evangelical liberty meant disorder. 
What he did not see was that Catholic uni- 
formity in the long run meant spiritual death. 

After alluding to St. Paul’s stricture on 
their divisions, the good Bishop Clement con- 
tinues, “ Let us consider the soldiers who 
serve our sovereign, with what order and 
punctuality, how submissively do they carry 
out commands! All are not prefects, 
tribunes, centurions, but each in his rank 
executes the commands of the Emperor or 
those of his own officers. The great can- 
not exist without the small, nor the small 
without the great. In all things there is a 
mingling of diverse elements, thanks to which 
all goes on well. Look at your bodies, the 
head without the feet is naught, and the feet 
without the head are naught. The least of 
our organs are useful and necessary to the 
whole body ; all obey the principle of suéd- 
ordination for the good of all!” 

There speaks Rome! “ Subordination ”— 
that is her word, from heaven when it comes 
from her, from hell when it comes from any- 
where else. By-and-by, ‘“ subordination” 
will assume those giant developments which 
laidall Christendom under contribution, which 
even survive in her dwindled Peter’s Pence, 
the celibacy of her clergy, the bondage of 
her religious orders, and the devotion of her 
Irish subjects ! 

More interesting because prophetic, Cle- 
ment’s first epistle is in many other ways 
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affecting and admirable. Considering the 
troubled times, perhaps in consequence 
of them, the good Bishop is singularly 
reticent about the awful scenes he cannot 
but have witnessed. He had passed through 
the Fire of Rome and the Neronian perse- 
cution ; he had weathered, how we know not, 
the Domitian reign of terror; perhaps his 
great caution, prudence, and suavity had 
saved him. His love of authority helped 
him to be a docile subject of Rome, his 
charity inspired him to pray for the life and 
prosperity of the Roman Emperor, even 
when that Emperor was Domitian! Still 
fiery and irrepressible flashes break through 
the almost impenetrable veil which hangs 
over the detail of the Bishop’s troubled life. 
Writing in 95, the last year of Domitian, he 
alludes to the “sudden and repeated cala- 
mities under which we are suffering.” Re- 
ferring to the Neronian persecution of 64, he 
says, “‘ We are in the same lists, and the same 
struggle awaits us.” He alludes, for pur- 


poses of edification, merely to the recent 
deaths of Peter and Paul, to the martyrdom of 
so many friends, and even to the sacrifice 
of young girls in the arena. 

There are quaint hints, reminding one of 
the constitutional horror the Romans had of 
the sea: there was “the ocean impassable 


for men ;” there are landmarks of natural 
history, such as “the Phcenix,” which, ac- 
cording to scientific opinion in Rome, “ was 
a bird which lived for five hundred years ”—- 
things which belong to the time, and may 
be placed on a level with the experiences of 
St. Jerome, who really saw a satyr in the 
woods, or of good master Luther, who readly 
saw the devil on that memorable occasion 
when he threw the ink-pot at him and missed. 

Still there are precious germs of Christian 
thought and feeling in these Clementine 
epistles ; there is a passage on “ Zhe Love of 
doing Good,” which strikes the deepest, truest 
note of Christianity, for to fan that latent 
spark which smoulders in every breast into 
an exquisite flame is indeed one of the 
highest functions of Christianity, the appli- 
cation of good-will and kindness to all men! 
The love of applying it, the restless endeavour 
to spread the joy of “a life hid with 
Christ in God,” which is the life lived out 
amongst men—the helpful, the tender, the 
tireless, forbearing, and ever-buoyant life of 
love—that inspires Clement with a passage 
only inferior to St. Paul’s incomparable and 
descriptive eulogy of love, 1 Cor. xiii. 

I do not think Clement ever reaches the 
amazing elevation, breadth, and solidity of 





St. Paul’s rhetorical bursts, as in, “O the 
depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God! how unsearchable are 
his judgments, and his ways past finding 
out!” but there are moments when he 
appears to be perfectly transfused and satu- 
rated with the divine life, when his words 
grow redundant and almost fail him, but 
where the glowing spirit from behind the 
words captures the understanding and melts 
the heart ! 

“ How blessed and marvellous are the 
gifts of God, dearly beloved! Life in im- 
mortality, splendour in righteousness, truth 
in boldness, faith in confidence, temperance 
in sanctification !” 

His judgment, however, upon all spiritual 
strifes and divisions remains entirely unaf- 
fected by his enthusiasm. ‘‘ Those who 
oppose themselves,” he remarks somewhat 
dryly, “ should go away quietly, and not con- 
vulse the Church with their lawless beha- 
viour.” 

The details of Clement’s work must ever 
remain matter of conjecture. How he could 
have been so active as tradition makes out, 
and how he could have so long escaped 
notice or arrest are questions not easy to 
solve. 

It is said that in addition to composing 
the quarrels between the Jewish and Gentile 
sects in Rome, and controlling such restive 
Churches as Corinth, Clement sent out 
branches of the Roman Church all over 
France—to Arles, Paris, Tours, Narbonne, 
Limoges. Ail claim him as their founder. 
It is with Churches as it is with nations and 
individuals, an irresistible instinct to trace 
back their origin to some illustrious, if not 
actually mythic, personage ! 

Clement is no myth—but whether he had 
anything to do with half the bishoprics 
which claim him, we may reasonably doubt. 
He is believed to have divided Rome into 
sixteen sections and seven districts, and 
such traditions at any rate bear witness to 2 
life of surpassing enterprise and a power of 
organization worthy of the Bishop of Rome. 

Fragments of the Litany are traced back to 
Clement, the Dominus vobiscum and the Orate, 
fratres, belong to him, and when we repeat 
“The Lord be with you” and “ Let us pray” 
in our churches, strange and pathetic thoughts 
may well arise as we carry our mind back to 
the stormy and sorrowful age in which those 
words of high trust and holy exhortation 
were first pronounced. 

In the oratory of Clement, at the foot of 
the Ccelian Hill, in many a retired room m 
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the Trastevere—beyond the Tiber—the little 
band of trembling Christians said to each 
other, as the lights burnt low and the streets 
without were filled with riot and blasphemy, 
“ Let us pray!” 

In the Church of the Catacombs, wherever 
two or three were met together in those square 
subterranean crypts and chapelries, with their 
dead lying in the closed-up niches around 
them—what time the elders broke bread in 
remembrance of the Master—the presbyter 
would raise his hands in blessing, and murmur, 
“The Lord be with you.” 

All through the Dark Ages, in distant 
provinces, when the priests and bishops of 
Rome, arrayed in glittering vestments, by 
the light of myriad tapers, carried on before 
a wild but awe-struck populace the gorgeous 
ceremony of the mass—throughout the Saxon, 
Norman, or Gothic aisle—from century to 
century those same words have resounded, 
knitting the Church of the Middle Ages to the 
Church of the Catacombs, bringing even the 
Protestant Church of our own day close to 
all the Churches of antiquity, bearing witness 
to a unity of a religious life deeper down than 
all varieties of doctrine—I seem to hear the 
solemn refrain, “The Lord be with you,” 
followed by that sublime and simple confes- 


sion of a universal need—“ Let us pray.” 
But Clement’s career at Rome was drawing 


toaclose. He was cited before the Preefect 
Mamertinus, on what charge we know not, 
perhaps on the charge (which was undoubtedly 
true) of being the most prominent Christian in 
Rome. 

It was about the year roo. He was con- 
victed and banished to the quarries in the 
Chersonese. The Romans employed prisoners 
taken in war and numerous bands of convicts 
in their various public works, and Clement 
found in the Crimea many Christians doomed 
like himself to labour in chains and hew stone 
and carry water beneath a burning sun. But 
he also formed there a new apostolate, and the 
miracles with which he was freely credited 
attest the reverence and awe with which his 
person and his great career at Rome had 
inspired his unhappy associates in the 
Crimea. 

He met with his death in the reign of 
Trajan, and on this wise. Amphidianus was 
sent into the Chersonese to quell some revolt, 
and the convicts, suspected it may be of a 
desire to escape, seem to have been involved 
i One common massacre. Many Christians 
suffered at that time ; and Clement seems to 
have been taken out off shore and sunk with 
an anchor tied to him. At low tide his body 





was recovesed and buried on a neighbouring 
island. 

Centuries after, in a dream, his grave was 
revealed; and in 867 a.p. his body was 
brought in great pomp to Rome by St. Cyril, 
and laid in the church which bears his 
name at the foot of the Ccelian Hill. The 
evidence for Clement’s real body being there 
it is needless to say is of the most shadowy 
description, and indeed no more palpable 
than the dream which disclosed the place of 
his rest on a lonely Crimean island. But in 
honouring his supposed remains, posterity 
has paid the just tribute of reverence and 
love to the memory of one of the greatest, 
certainly one of the most interesting, Bishops 
of Rome. 

How near can we draw to the scenes of 
Clement’s life—to his house, to his oratory, 
to the streets in which he walked, to the 
buildings upon which his eyes rested ? 

We can draw very near, we can enter his 
very house, pray in his oratory, touch the 
places where he sat and thought, pace the 
streets he walked, look upon the very monu- 
ments and sculptures which greeted his eyes 
day after day between the years 67 to 100. 

This is what invests Rome with such 
eternal interest ; this is what lends an absorb- 
ing charm to its ever-startling and ever pro- 
gressive excavation. . 

At the foot of the hill—in the valley 
between the Ccelian and the Aquiline, on 
the road which leads from the Coliseum up 
to St. John Lateran—stands the old church 
of St. Clemente. It was said to have taken 
the place of Clement’s oratory in the fifth 
century, which was itself on an older struc- 
ture, marking the site of Clement’s house of 
the middle of the first century. But in 
A.D. 1084 it is tolerably certain that whatever 
church stood there was damaged, if not de- 
stroyed, by Robert Guiscard, who burnt every- 
thing from the Capitol to the Lateran. Still 
there was supposed to be the site, the level, 
the fragments, perhaps the walls of the old 
basilica, although the bulk of the church as 
it now stands is no older than the eleventh 
century. 

As we enter on a bright afternoon, the 
thirteenth-century mosaics, which cover the 
wall and vault of the tribune at the east 
end, flame out in dark greens, blues, reds, 
golds, and rich brown, There is the Saviour 
on the Cross; there are the four great doctors 
of the Church, St. Augustine, St. Jerome, 
St. Ambrose, St. Gregory; there are also 
St. Peter, St. Paul, and Bishop Clement also 
enrolled among the saints; and around are 
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lovely and cunning arabesques of flowers, 
vines, and scroll work. But the marble choir, 
a square raised construction, was supposed 
to date the level and site of the oldest parts 
of the present church, for on it is the mono- 
gram-of Pope John IL., a.p. 532—535. This, 
then, was shown as late as 1847 as the 
ancient church of the sixth century, partly 
rebuilt in the eleventh. This, it was said, is 
the Basilica spoken of by Jerome. Here 
Pope Zozimus condemned the Pelagian 
heresy in 417. ‘“ We sat,” says the chroni- 
cler, “in the Basilica of Clement, imbued 
with the blessed discipline of the blessed 
Peter.” To the primitive edifice on a level 
with this spot, out of which arose the magni- 
ficent sixth-century structure, Leo III. in 
the fourth century gave those glowing vest- 
ments and ornaments, thus described :— 

“ An altar cloth shining with white pearls, 
on the right and left gemmed tablets with 
plaques of gold round about, the illustrious 
name of Clement being writ in full; also 
six silver salvers, lamps, and regalia of gold 
over high altar.” 

Here, too, in the sixth century, Gregory 
the Great preached. Here were laid in 
solemn state the bodies of Clement and 
Ignatius, which remain to this day; and here 
in the eighth century our own Alfred the 
Great, who is said to have visited Rome, 
may have stood and worshipped. 

All this was said and believed about the 
present church of St. Clement, which stands 
a little sunk beneath the level by the Road 
of Giovanni in Laterano. In 1847 Father 
Malooly, the present (1880) accomplished 
incumbent of the church, began to have 
grave misgivings about the present basilica. 
He noticed how clumsily the ancient marble 
choir of the sixth century was put together. 
He became convinced that it was not in its 
original place ; that it had been moved from 
an older basilica and but poorly recon- 
structed in its present site. The more he 
thought and pondered over different parts of 
the edifice the more certain was he that this 
was not the ancient church of Clement, 
first built over the oratory of Clement, that 
the old church still lay buried, either beneath 
the present or not far off, perchance over the 
oratory and remains of Clement’s house. 

In 848 came revolution, and early in 
1857 the learned father began his excava- 
tions. He opened a hole in the flooring; 
14 feet deep down he found a passage ; he 
came upon three columns 77 situ. Removing 
the rubbish to the extent of 13,000 cartloads 
he found walls covered with frescoes, still 





visible and quite intelligible. He found 
seven columns dividing a subterranean aisle 
from its nave; the first was verd-antique, 
the second was Parian, the third Numidian 
marble, the sixth granite, the last and most 
precious of Setebasi. It then appeared that 
the upper church of the eleventh century 
was built upon the rubbish filling in the real 
sixth-century edifice, and utilising the line 
of columns above mentioned to support one 
side wall. The church above ground is 
thus narrower than the ancient church now 
buried, by the whole width of the side aisle. 

The frescoes which cover the walls of the 
basilica, and those of the under rooms to be 
described, are of various and most uncertain 
ages, by some reputed to be as old as the 
seventh, or even fourth, century. Those 
dealing with the legendary life of the saint 
in the Crimea possibly extend so far back, 
but those depicting later events, such as his 
translation to Rome in the hinth century, 
must, of course, be considerably more recent ; 
they were finished probably not long before 
the partial ruin of the church, and were 
filled in with earth, so being preserved to 
this day, when the present church above 
ground rose over the genuine old basilica of 
Clement. But the crowning wonder remains. 
On one side of the underground church we 
come to some ancient stairs, and descending 
below the level of the old church we find our- 
selves in a series of rooms and passages and 
a large hall. 

Now the centre room directly under the 
apse is in all probability the ancient oratory 
of Clement mentioned by Jerome at the 
foot of the Ccelian Hill. The other rooms 
and walls are constructed of that fine brick- 
work, which stamps them to belong to the 
Neronian, or even Augustan age. 

The flickering light falls upon damp 
walls and a muddy floor. The frescoes are 
peeling and rotting fast, but we are doubtless 
ina house of the Imperial period—of the 
middle of the first century. On those rough 
slabs which jut from the brickwork like rude 
seats, sat Clement. Here came Claudius 
Ephebus, Valerius, Bito and Fortunatus, 
who bore the epistle of Clement to Corinth. 
Here against yon jutting angle may have 
swept the garments, or rested the very arms 
and hands of Peter, of Paul, of John, of Luke, 
of Aristarchus, or Epaphroditus. For a mo- 
ment we stand in that dim light and allow 
the great shadows of the past to rise before 
us and re-people their once familiar haunt. 
Here they knelt and prayed and blessed and 
spoke of those things recorded in the Gospels 
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of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, or of 
those events in the life of our Lord, lost to us 
for ever, of which some of them had been the 
eye-witnesses. 

But what is yonder large square hall open- 
ing out of a passage? In it was discovered 
an altar to the Egyptian god, Mithras. Can 
this then indeed be a Christian site at all? 

Yes; for at each successive reaction of 
heathenism, at each burst of persecution, 
the most sacred spots dear to the Christian 
would be the first sought out for desecration. 
Clement’s oratory and Clement’s house 
would therefore be the first to receive the 
pagan brand—perhaps in Claudius’s time, 
perhaps in Julian’s. 

Other relics were found in these Clemen- 
tine precincts: a terra-cotta coffin with the 
body of a bishop mitred, which fell to pieces 
on being exposed to the air; the brick 
coffin supposed to have held the body of 
St. Cyril; a coffin with the bones of a man 
and woman; another with the bones of a 
little girl. 

But the most ancient relics of all belong 
to the oldest pagan times of Rome before the 
Empire, before the Republic. When we 
come upon the foundations of the house and 
oratory of Clement, we find-them to be 
none other than the walls, if not of Romulus 
and Remus, certainly the walls of Servius 
Tullius, B.c. 578, 





These ancient tufa blocks are found at 
a depth of thirty feet below the present road 
level—fragments only of those at the base of 
Clement’s house have been uncovered, The 
wall has been, however, traced for about 
twenty feet in one direction, and doubtless 
the rest of it is buried, probably for ever, 
thirty or forty feet deep, beneath modern 
Rome. Thus strangely, at one and the same 
moment, in one and the same spot, we salute 
the earliest founders of heathen and Christian 
Rome. We salute the almost mythic Romu- 
lus and Servius Tullius and the quite historic 
Paul and Clement. 

In those dim and cavernous precincts, now 
buried so many feet beneath the level of the 
modern road, but in the first century opening 
on to the most fashionable thoroughfare of 
Rome, asthe torches wane and the old blurred 
frescoes glimmer around us, in a moment we 
have spanned the nineteen centuries of 
Christianity which separate us from that little 
band of faithful disciples. They are gone, 
those heroes and martyrs. “Blessed are 
the dead which die in the Lord. Yea, saith 
the Spirit, that they may rest from their 
labours, and their works do follow them ;” 
and still their echoes roll from pole to pole, 
and still the words of Clement are ringing 
in our ears every Sunday, “Ovrate, fratres,” 
“ Brothers, let us pray,” and “ Dominus 
vobiscum,” “The Lord be with you.” 





HOW TO SEE THE ALPS: 


A Postscript to “Alpine Resting-Places.” 


HILE the series of sketches, entitled 

“ Alpine Resting-Places,” was passing 
through Goop Worps, friends (known and 
unknown) suggested to the writer that a little 
useful information with respect to the more 
homely aspects of Alpine life and travel 
would be acceptable to those who desired to 
follow in the footsteps of May Maxwell and 
Mabel Gray. The Editor of Goop Worps 
has kindly allowed me to reply to the in- 
quiries in this number of the magazine, so 
that the information may be available for any 
one who proposes during the present season 
to make the acquaintance of the higher Alps. 


I.—ALPIne BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The best guide-books for the whole range 
of the Alps are the German “ Baedeker ” 
and the English “Ball ;” the former for the 
ordinary tourist, the latter for the moun- 
taineer. ‘‘ Baedeker” is invaluable—his 





“Switzerland” and “Eastern Alps” are handy 
little volumes, and the information is minute, 
accurate, and to the point. Mr. Ball’s 
“ Alpine Guide” is far more than a guide; 
it is the outcome of.a life-long intimacy, not 
only with the peaks and passes, but with the 
fauna and flora of the Alps, and should be 
studied even by; those who have no inten- 
tion of ascending very far above the snow- 
line. The passion for mountaineering grows 
with what it feeds on, and few travellers spend 
many weeks among the mountains without 
wishing to understand how the Alpine club- 
men, and the guides of the Oberland, of 
Zermatt, and of Chamonix have contrived to 
scale “the silent pinnacles of aged snow” 
which tower overhead. Seated on a coigne 
of vantage, with “ Ball” in hand, it is easy 
to follow the adventurers step by step from 
the sultry flats of the valley, over meadow 
and rock and ice, to “the cold crown and 
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crystal silence” of the highest peaks. The 
Alpine Journal, which has existed for twenty 
years, is a quarterly record of the exploits of 
the Alpine Club ; and much of what is best 
in Alpine literature appeared originally in its 
pages. The hours of exercise spent by 
famous critics and philosophers on what has 
been aptly denominated “the play-ground 
of Europe,” have formed, however, the theme 
of numerous independent works—the best 
of which are noted below. Some of them, 
such as Professor Tyndall's volume, are out of 
print; but most of the others may still be 
had ; and under any circumstances, whether 
at home or among the scenes which they 
delineate, Leslie Stephen and Douglas Fresh- 
field, King and Whymper, Gilbert and 
Churchhill, are as pleasant company as one 
could wish to meet. 

(1.) “ Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers,” by 
Members of the Alpine Club (Longmans, 
1859-62), with the appropriate motto, Fer 
Lives Sempiternas Rupesque tremendas, was a 
sort of tentative and experimental A/pine 
Journal. The first number of the A/pine 
Journal appeared, I think, in 1863, so that 
it has now lasted for nearly twenty years, and 
the last number (February, 1883) is wonder- 
fully fresh, containing as it does the account 
of a new route up the Dent Blanche by Mr. 
Stafford Anderson, Mr. Green’s narrative of 
the ascent of Mount Cook, in New Zealand, 
and Mr. Cecil Slingsby’s mountaineering in 
Norway. 

(2.) “ The Italian Valleys of the Pennine 
Alps,” by the Rev. S. W. King (John Murray, 
1858). This is a charming account of 
“Travels with a donkey” (or rather with a 
mule) among the valleys of Monte Rosa—the 
Val de Lys, the Val Sesia, the Val Anzasca. 
Mr. and Mrs. King were among the earliest 
explorers of a district which unites all that is 
grandest in the snow-peaks, with whatever of 
Italian richness and picturesqueness contrives 
to find a lodging among these comparatively 
unfrequented valleys. 

(3-.) “The Tour of Mont Blanc and of 
Monte Rosa,” by Professor James D. Forbes 
(1855), is a handy abridgment of his great 
work, “ Travels in the Alps of Savoy.” 

(4.) “The Dolomite Mountains,” by J. 
Gilbert and G. C. Churchhill (Longmans, 
1864), and “ Cadore, or Titian’s Country,” 
by J. Gilbert (Longmans, 1869), are the 
classical works on the Dolomite region. 
Miss Edwards’s “Untrodden Peaks and 
Unfrequented Valleys” (Longmans, 1873) 
is a popular account of the same country. 

(5.) “ Hours of Exercise among the Alps,” 





by John Tyndall (Longmans, 1871). A bril- 
liant narrative of some of the earliest and 
most daring Alpine ascents by one who is an 
adventurous mountaineer as well as a famous 
philosopher. 

(6.) “The Play-ground of Europe,” by 
Leslie Stephen (Longmans, 1871). Spirited 
Alpine essays, by one of the boldest of 
Alpine climbers, and one of the most pleasant 
of English critics. “The Baths of Santa 
Catarina,” “The Peaks of Primiero,” are as 
good as papers of the kind can be, and the 
humour, though a little boisterous at times, 
is usually bright and delicate. 

(7.) “Scrambles amongst the Alps in the 
years 1860-69,” by Edward Whymper (Lon- 
don: John Murray, 1871). Mr. Whymper 
is the hero of the Matterhorn, and his illus- 
trations of Alpine scenery and Alpine adven- 
ture, in the first edition of his romantic story- 
book, are wonderfully graphic—miracles of 
wood-engraving of the most finished and 
honest character. 

(8.) “Italian Alps,”’ by Douglas W. Fresh- 
field (Longmans, 1878). Mr. Freshfield is 
another finished and charming writer, who 
has been a great climber in his day (not 
yet past, to be sure), and who brings an 
ample store of true literary culture to illus- 
trate and adorn his account of ‘a district 
—the southern slopes of the Alps from 
Maggiore to the Dolomites—which is one of 
the most interesting and lovely in Europe. 

(9.) Mr. Grohmann’s “Tyrol and the 
Tyrolese” (1876), and “ Gaddings with a 
Primitive People” (1878), are picturesque 
and characteristic ; while Miss Busk’s “ ‘The 
Valleys of Tyrol” (1874), and Mr. White’s 
“ Holidays in Tyrol” (1876), are useful 
manuals of Tyrolese customs and legendary 
lore. 

Other volumes—by Mrs. H. W. Freshfield, 
“A Tour in the Grisons;” by Mr. Wills, 
“The Eagle’s Nest;” by Miss Plunket, 
“Among the Alps;” by Mr. Wilson, “ Alpine 
Ascents and Adventures”—need only be men- 
tioned ; but Mr. Butler’s “‘Alps and Sanctuaries 
of Piedmont” (1881) is a bit of work of the 
highest class, and the strongly accentuated 
genius of the writer, with its peculiar flavour 
of humour, has seldom shown to better 
advantage. It is a book that will be appre- 
ciated by many who have never crossed the 
Channel, and never mean to climb an Alp. 


II.—Tue Atrpine Kit. } 
The cardinal axiom of comfortable Alpine 
travelling is that the baggage should be light 
and handy—little to move and easy to move. 
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Few ladies will care to cross the Channel 
without a moderate-sized portmanteau ; but, 
as a portmanteau on a mule track is a snare 
and a delusion, it follows that whenever the 
high-road is quitted, the portmanteau must be 
discarded. Brieg and Martigny in Switzer- 
land ; Berchtesgaden, Botzen, and Cortina in 
the Bavarian and Austrian Tyrol, are con- 
venient centres where the heavy baggage 
may be deposited. For two people—husband 
and wife, brother and sister—a haversack 








and a knapsack should suffice to carry all 
that is absolutely needful among the moun- 
tains. The haversack, whose capacity when 
properly packed is almost unlimited, is 
strapped on the mule’s back, behind the 
side-saddle ; while the guide carries the knap- 
sack, in which cufis, collars, bits of lace, and 
similar articles, which are easily crushed, 
should be kept ; and, with a couple of water 
proofs, completes the equipment. Some 
woollen or flannel underclothing should 








The Gross Glockner and Pasterse Glacier. 


always be taken, as at the Alpine hotels, 
situated above six thousand feet, the evenings 
are frosty even in July, and the comfort 
of warm wraps when, after table d’héte, 
you go out to look at the stars (burn- 
ing like watch-fires on the snow-peaks), will 
be keenly appreciated. This is a precaution 
Which is too often neglected—people going 
away to the “sunny south” are apt to fancy 
that they cannot be too lightly clad (and of 
course in the sultry valleys the less the better), 
but above the clouds we should be prepared 
for nights of keen air and a sharp frost. If, 


in addition, the pedestrian can introduce 
XXIV—26 





into his knapsack two or three shirts for day 
and night use, a pair of slippers, and a water- 
proof bag with sponges, soap-box, and brushes, 
he will find that he is fairly well provided for; 
and of course, on an emergency, he can always 
by a forced march rejoin his portmanteau. 


III.—A.tpine BILts. 


Switzerland has become comparatively 
dear of late years—prices between 1872 and 
1882 having nearly doubled. There is a 
good deal of extortion and positive fraud, 
more especially in the Valais, where, of 
course, it has the sanction of the cantonal 
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authorities, who are proverbially grasping. 
The charges for mules and carriages in that 
canton are simply disgraceful; and the 
prices given in Baedeker may, as a rule, be 
multiplied by two. Martigny and Chamonix 
are among the worst sinners, their tariff 
being so obscure and flexible that you are 
safe to be victimized in one way or other. 
If you remain at an inn for some time you 
may board at a fixed rate by the week; but 
even under this system living is not cheap. At 
Klingele’s Bel Alp Hotel you are charged en 
fension ten francs a day, and there are many 
extras. Half-a-dozen years ago the charge 
was exactly one-half—five francs, In the 
Glarus district, chiefly frequented by eco- 
nomical Germans, prices have not yet risen 
much, and at the Baths of Stachelberg the 
cost per day is very reasonable—seven to 
eight francs covering everything. The charges 
at the ordinary Swiss hotels are pretty uni- 
form—five or six francs for a double-bedded 
room, two for breakfast, five for dinner at 
table d’héte, two or three for lights, attend- 
ancé, and a bath. In the German Low 
Country the charges are much the same as in 
Switzerland ; but in the Austrian Tyrol and 
Salzkammergut prices are, as a rule, ex- 
tremely moderate. 


for three days—our bill came to 39s. 


At 
Gosan Muhle for four days the charge was 
305. 
was 54s. At Berchtesgaden for six days the 
charge was 88s. At Fusherbad for two days 
the charge was 17s. 6d.; and soon. Prices 
in the Venetian Dolomites vary a good deal. 
Cortina is decidedly dear ; whereas at a 
little hostelry on the shore of the Lago 
Morte they charged us for supper, beds, and 
breakfast somewhere about two shillings ! 
There are numerous valleys between the 
Arlberg and Lienz, between Innspruck and 
Villach, in any one of which you are pretty 
sure to find a homely but charmingly old- 
fashioned farm-house which they call the 
inn, where you will get the cleanest of beds 


and the best of cooking, the finest air, and | 


the loveliest combinations of wood, water, and 
mountain in the world, and where the whole 
expense will not exceed four or five shillings 
a day for each person. 


IV.—ALPINE ITINERARIES. 

Unless his time is limited and every day 
of value, the Alpine wanderer should allow 
himself perfect liberty to alter his route 
according to the whim of the moment—a 
hard and fast line generally leading to incon- 
venience and embarrassment. On the other 





Two of us lived at Ischl | 


At Gastein for four days the charge | Leukerbad, over Gemmi, to Kandersteg (Bar) ; Kan- 








hand, the weight of too much liberty is some. 
times felt, by those who are free to go where 
they choose, to be rather burdensome. The 
following routes (of all which I speak from 
personal experience) are capable of indefinite 
expansion ; they are primarily, however, ad- 
dressed to those whose holiday-time is limited 
to six or eight weeks, and who, if they adhere 
pretty closely to the lines marked out, will 
see, in the course of a summer or two, much, 
if not all, of what is best worth seeing among 
the Alps. It is impossible nowadays, by 
any route, altogether to avoid the beaten 
track; but at many of the places indicated 
(some of them among the loveliest in 
Europe) the ordinary tourist is conspicuous 
by his absence, and the Cook variety un- 
known. 


Route No. I—A month’s walk among the Alps of 
the Valais over easy passes. 


London, by Calais, to Paris; Paris (by Pontarlier) 
to Lausanne and Sierre; Sierre to Zinal (at Zinal see 
the Arpitetta Alp, Alp l’Allée, Mountet Hut, &c.);. 
Zinal to St. Luc (from St. Luc ascend Bella Tola) ; 
St. Luc, by Meiden Pass, to Gruben; Gruben, by 
Augstbord Pass, to St. Nicolaus; St. Nicolaus to 
Zermatt (while at Zermatt go to Zmutt Glacier by 
Schwarz See, to Trift Glacier by Triftbach, &Xc.); 
Zermatt to Riffel (while at Riffel go to Gérner 
Grat, Cima de Jazi, Gérner Glacier, Slopes of Monte 
Rosa, &c.); Riffel to Brieg; Brieg to Bel Alp 
(while at Bel Alp ascend Sparrenhorn, see Aletsch 
Glacier, Ober Aletsch, &c.); Bel Alp to Leukerbad; 


dersteg to Adelboden; Adelboden, over Hahnen- 
moos, to Lenk (Kuranstalt) ; Lenk, over Triittlisderg, 
to Lauenen (Bar-Chdlet Inn); Lauenen, by the 
Chrinnen, to Gsteig, and thence by Col de Pillon to 
Hétel des Diablerets—joining the railway at Aigle, 
and thence to London by Pontarlier and Paris. _ 

The expense of this tour for one person (including 
guide at nine francs a day to carry knapsack) need not 
exceed £35; and fora moderately good walker it 1s 
one of the most enjoyable—the scenery being excep- 
tionally grand and diversified. The ‘valleys to the 
north of the Rhone Valley are little visited, and are 
still among the most primitive in Switzerland. 


Route No. II.—To Glarus, Lake of Lucerne, St. 
Gothard, and Eggischhorn. 


London, by Calais and Brussels, to Namur; 
Namur to Treves (Rothes Haus) ; Treves to Stras- 
burg (Rothes Haus); Strasburg to Triberg in Black 
Forest ; Triberg to Schaffhausen (Krone) ; Schaff- 
hausen to Zurich; Zurich to Baths of Stachelberg 
(at Stachelberg see Pantenbruck, Ober Sand 
Alp, &c.); Stachelberg, by Pragel Pass, to Schwys 
and Sonnenberg (Lake of Uri); Sonnenberg to 
Amsteg; Amsteg to Andernach ; Andernach, by 
Furka, to Rhone Glacier Hotel ; Rhone Glacier “ 
Eggischhorn Hotel (while at Eggischhorn ene 
ascend the Eggischhorn, see the Marjelin See, Aletsc 
Glacier, &c.); Eggischhorn, by Ried, to railway at 
Brieg, and thence by Lausanne (or Geneva) to Paris 
and London. . 

Expense for two persons for thirty days, £52. 
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Route No. III.—To the Venetian Alps, Venice, the 
Italian Lakes, Monte Rosa, and Chamonix. 


London to Brussels; Brussels to Bonn; Bonn to 
Andernach ; Andernach to Aschaffenburg; Aschaf- 
fenburg to Nurnberg ; Nurnberg to Munich ; Munich 
to Innspruck; Innspruck, over the Brenner, to 
Landro; Landro to Cortina (while at Cortina go over 
the passes on either side of the Ampezzo Thal to 
Auronza and Caprile); Cortina to Santa Croce; Santa 
Croce to Venice (while at Venice visit the islands, 
Torcello, &c.); Venice to Padua and Verona; 
Verona to Milan; Milan to Bellagio (Lake of Como); 
Bellagio to Lugano; Lugano to Pallanza (Lago 
Maggiore); Pallanza to Ponte Grande ; Ponte Grande 
to Macugnaga; Macugnaga, over Monte Moro by 
Saas Thal, to Visp, or by Domo d’Ossola and 
Isela, over Simplon, to Brieg; Brieg to Martigny; 
Martigny, over Col de Balme, to Chamonix ; Chamo- 
nix, by Eau Noire, to Vernayez and Vevey; Vevey 
to Neuchatel; Neuchatel to Paris; Paris to Rouen; 
Rouen, by Dieppe, to London. 

Expense for two persons for seven weeks, £80. 


Route No. IV.—To the Salakammergut and Northern 
Tyrol. 


London to Brussels; Brussels to Boppard; Bop- 
pard to Heidelberg; Heidelberg to Ulm; Ulm to 
Augsburg; Augsburg to Salzburg; Salzburg, by St. 
Gilgen, to Ischl; Ischl to Alt-Aussee; Alt-Aussee 
to Gosau Muhle; Gosau Muhle to Gosau Schmidt 
(Gosau Lakes, Zwiesel Alp, Dachstein, &c.) ; Gosau 
Schmidt to Lend; Lend to Gastein; Gastein to 
Bruck; Bruck to Fuscherbad (numerous excursions— 
may even see the Pasterse Glacier by crossing the 
Pfandlscharte, and staying all night at the Eliza- 
bethrast) ; Fuscherbad to Lofer; Lofer to Berchtes- 
gaden (numerous excursions—K6nigsee, Wimbach- 
thal, &c.); Berchtesgaden to Salzburg; Salzburg to 
Ratisbon; Ratisbon to Nurnberg; Nurnberg to 
Cologne; Cologne to Louvain; Louvain to Ant- 
werp; Antwerp to Ghent and Bruges; Bruges, by 
Dunkerque, to Calais ; Calais to London, 

Expense for two persons for six weeks, £58. 


V.— ALPINE PHoTOGRAPHY; Mr. DONKIN 
AND Mr. RUSKIN. 


Photography among the High Alps is now 
being practised by members of the various 
Alpine clubs with eminent success; and on the 
giddiest and most perpendicular peaks the 
adventurous photographer is to be met with. 
Splendid photographs have been produced 
by Herr Beck, of Strasburg, and Signor Sella, 
of the Italian Alpine Club ; and among our- 
selves Mr. Donkin’s are remarkable, and 
probably unrivalled. There is hardly a sum- 
mit of the Zermatt Alps on which his camera 
has not been planted ; and in such a pano- 
rama as he has taken from the Mountet Hut 
(above Zinal), the strange loveliness and 
exquisite purity of the upper Alpine world is 
most vividly represented. 

Yet Mr. Ruskin is still without a rival. 
There are no photographs that can compare 
with the Swiss Mountain landscape in 
“Modern Painters.” Allusion was male 


in the February number of “Alpine Restin :- 





Places” to his wonderful picture of the 
Unterwalden pines; and some of my readers, 
I learn, have been hunting after it without 
success. Mr. Ruskin has done much for the 
pine; he says, very characteristically, in a 
recent volume, ‘‘ Almost the only pleasure I 
have myself in re-reading my old books is 
my sense of having done justice to the 
pine ;” and with this grand and noble poem 
—as fine a bit of prose-poetry as there is in 
the language—our little comedy above the 
clouds may fitly close :— 


THE PINE. 


“Magnificent erectness !—nay sometimes almost 
terrible. Other trees, tufting crag or hill, yield to the 
form and sway of the ground, clothe it with soft com- 
pliance, are partly its subjects, partly its flatterers, 
partly its comforters. But the pine rises in serene 
resistance, self-contained ; nor can I ever without awe 
stay long under a great Alpine cliff, far from all house 
or work of men, looking up to its companies of pine, 
as they stand on the inaccessible juts and perilous 
ledges of the enormous wall, in quiet multitudes, each 
like the shadow of the one beside it—upright, fixed, 
spectral, as troops of giants standing on the walls of 
Hades, not knowing each other—dumb for ever. You 
cannot reach them, cannot cry to them—those trees 
never heard human voice; they are far above all 
sound but of the winds. No foot ever stirred fallen 
leaf of theirs. All comfortless they stand between 
the two eternities of the Vacancy and the Rock; yet 
with such iron will that the rock itself looks bent and 
shattered beside them—fragile, weak, inconsistent, 
compared to their dark energy of delicate life, and 
monotony of enchanted pride—unnumbered, uncon- 
querable. 

‘¢ And indeed you may pass under them if, leaving 
the most sacred spot in Swiss history, the Meadow of 
the Three Fountains, you bid the boatman row south- 
ward a little way by the shore of the Bay of Uri. 
Steepest there on its western side, the walls of its 
rocks ascend to heaven, Far in the blue of evening, 
like a great cathedral pavement, lies the lake in its 
darkness ; and you may hear the whisper of innu- 
merable falling waters return from the hollows of the 
cliff, like the voices ofa multitude praying under their 
breath. From time to time the beat of a wave, slow 
lifted, where the rocks lean over the black depth, dies 
heavily as the last note of a requiem. Opposite, green 
with steep grass, and set with ch4let villages, the 
Fron-Alp rises in one solemn glow of pastoral light 
and peace; and above, against the clouds of twilight, 
ghostly on the gray precipice, stand, myriad by 
myriad, the shadowy armies of the Unterwalden pine. 

«TI have seen that it is possible for the stranger to 
pass through this great chapel, with its font of waters, 
and mountain pillars, and vaults of cloud, without 
being touched by one noble thought, or stirred by any 
sacred passion ; but for those who received from its 
waves the baptism of their youth, and learned beneath 
its rocks the fidelity of their manhood, and watched 
amidst its clouds the likeness of the dream of life, 
with the eyes of age—for those I will not believe that 
the mountain shrine was built, or the calm of its forest 
shadows guarded by their God, in vain.” 


It is difficult, however, to part from Mr. 
Ruskin when once he has cast his spell 
about us, and I venture to add that he has 
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done almost as much—if not more—for the 
mountain lichen as for the mountain fir. The 
pine, in one sense, did not need a laureate ; 
he had asserted himself with quite adequate 
emphasis under all disadvantages of soil and 
climate; but the modest mosses, till Mr. 
Ruskin came, had passed with scantiest 
recognition. They did not insist upon an 
audience. There was no urgency in their 
appeal. They were meek, lowly, unambi- 
tious—tendering only the simplest service. 
So the moss and the lichen had few inter- 
preters ; and though an occasional Alpine 
wanderer might accord them a passing glance 
of sympathy, the real significance of their 
mission had been faintly appreciated. It 
was then that Mr. Ruskin opened our eyes 
so that we might see, and the lichen of the 
rock leapt at once into fame :— 

“ As in onesense the humblest, in another they are 
the most honoured of the earth-children. Unfading 
as motionless, the worm frets them not, and the 
autumn wastes not. Strong in loveliness, they neither 
blanch in heat, nor pine in frost. To them, slow- 
fingered, constant-hearted, is entrusted the weaving of 





the dark, eternal tapestries of the hills; to them, slow- 
encilled, iris-dyed, the tender tracing of their end. 
ess imagery. Sharing the stillness of the unimpas- 
sioned rock, they share also its endurance; and while 
the winds of departing spring scatter the white haw- 
thorn blossom like drifted snow, and summer dims on 
the parched meadow the drooping of its cowslip gold, 
far above, among the mountains, the silver lichen 
spot rests, star-like, on the stone; and the gather- 
ing orange stain, upon the edge of yonder western 
peak, reflects the sunsets of a thousand years.” 
What is the undertone that in this, as in 
so much else of Mr. Ruskin’s matchless 
prose, saddens the reader with a reflected 
sadness? Mr. Ruskin is a fond and favoured 
lover ; but the imminence of the inevit- 
able vale/ vale / is never quite absent from 
his thoughts. How poignant, how pitiful 
the contrast between man’s perishable enjoy- 
ment and Nature’s imperishable loveliness ! 
“‘ The gathering orange stain, upon the edge 
of yonder western peak, reflects the sunsets of 
a thousand years;” but we are the creatures 
ofaday. For whatis your life? It is even 
a vapour, that appeareth for a little time and 
then vanisheth away. SHIRLEY. 





SONG. 


(Air: Treue Liebe.—Thuringian Volkslied.) 


ING’D with blue mountains, 
Oft, when a little lad, 
Dreamed I of something glad 
Hidden beyond ; 
Ships and the shining sea, 
Towns and towers haunted me ; 
Dreams made me glad—and sad ; 
Life lay beyond! 





Ring’d with blue welkin, 

Oft now, as when a lad, 
Dream I of something glad 

Hidden beyond ; 
Something I cannot see 
Haunts and entices me; 
Dreams make me glad—and sad ; 

What lies beyond ? 

WILLIAM CANTON. 





LONDON 


HAUNTS. 
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. LIFE IN THE NEW CUT. 


B hye ter en NG back mentally over the 

time-honoured bridge—a period of 
three-score and ten years, which nominally 
spans from the cradle to the grave—we see, 
as depicted in the quaint pictures of the 
time, the New Cut as a rural retreat dotted 
with tea-gardens and pretty by-paths adorned 
by pollard willows and rustic windmills. 
Nearly 2,000 years ago it was part of a wide 
marsh, westward of which Julius Cesar led 
his Roman hordes of enterprising warriors to 
find a crossing-place in the Thames, when he 
sought the camp of the British leader, Cassi- 
belan. In the days of Chaucer it was still a 
marsh, and was but a few hundred yards from 
the old Tabard hostelrie at which the quaint 





poet and his fellow devotees slept on the 
night. before they started on the famed pilgri- 
mage to Canterbury. And, even now, its 
marshy character is not utterly lost, for, in 
addition to its being municipally divided into 
the Upper and Lower Marsh Wards of Lambeth 
parish, it is separated from the south bank of 
the Thames simply by a border strip which 
is periodically swamped by the oft-recurring 
high tides. 

Ask the modern denizens of this crowded 
locality as to the origin of its name, and the 
answer would be practically based on the 
idea of Topsy—“ specs it growed.” Here is 
the true answer :—The old road stretching 
between two great landmarks on the river- 
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side—London Bridge and Lambeth Palace 
(the latter being the town residence of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, close to the south 
end of Lambeth Bridge)—was somewhat 
circuitous, stretching, say, nearly a couple 
of miles in the form of a bent bow, the 
Thames forming the base of the arc. So 
swampy was the land, at times, that a high 
road (now known as Newington Causeway) 
was raised over the fen, starting nearly at 
London Bridge, and forming a dry causeway 
as far as the district at present named after 
the old tavern—the Elephant and Castle. 
This causeway added to the public conveni- 
ence, although it did not shorten the route. 
Ultimately, a path was struck across the 
fields, close to the river-side, which reduced 
the distance by about one-half. This, being 
a “new” and short “cut,” gave the name of 
. New Cut,” which still clings to the thorough- 
are. 

On Blackfriars Road, facing the eastern 
end of the now busy market, stands the 
oddly-shaped building in which the Rev. 
Rowland Hill formerly kept large congrega- 
tions of people spell-bound with his entrancing 
oratory, and in which the Rev. Newman 
Hall officiated for many years afterwards— 
prior to the erection of his present tabernacle, 
known as Christ Church. The old Surrey 
Chapel is now dedicated to the god of com- 
merce, having been converted into a ware- 
house for agricultural implements and various 
other kinds of hardware. The western end 
of the “Cut” stretches beyond, in fact 
(although for commercial purposes it finishes 
at), Westminster Bridge Road, just at the doors 
of the Canterbury Music Hall. About the 
centre of the thoroughfare, where Waterloo 
Road crosses it, stands the old Victoria 
Theatre—familiarly dubbed the “Vic,” which 
has recently been transformed into a Coffee 
Hall and Concert Room, wherein higher 
class music forms the staple amusement for 
refining the social tone of the society of the 
district. It is on Saturday night and Sunday 
morning that the commercial tide flows most 
freely and vigorously. So lurid is the blaze 
of gas from the two hundred and ten shops 
and of the naphtha lamps from about three 
hundred to four hundred stalls, on a Satur- 
day night, that one may see from the hilly 
midge around the great London basin—a 
tadius of ten or a dozen miles—the firmament 
immediately over the New Cut illumined as 
floridly as though it were suspended over a 
sea of fire. Many a time and oft have I 
made this crowded mart a school in which to 
study men and manners, and to glean topo- 














graphical grain, some of which is here 
threshed for public use. 

Counting the buildings from Blackfriars 
Bridge Road to Westminster Bridge Road, 
I found nearly two hundred and thirty, 
all of which, except about a score, are 
so many hives of industry. A more motley 
character of trades could scarcely be con- 
ceived, leaving out the fact of the distinc- 
tive absence of art and kindred elements of 
refinement. All the shops are devoted to 
meet the wants and demands of the hour— 
provisions chiefly—interspersed with shoe 
shops, emporiums for ready-made clothing, 
&c. The idea of an American store for 
supplying anything from a hickory-stick to a 
bullock-cart, from a biscuit to a load of fuel, 
from a raw turnip to a steaming-hot plum- 
pudding, is realised in the New Cut, where 
almost everything, except cleanliness and 
refinement, can be found. Stalls, barrows, 
and baskets are ranged along the edges of the 
broad road adjoining the footpaths, leaving a 
passage for vehicles to force a way through 
the crowds of people in the middle. In 
some cases, where the frontage-line of pro- 
perty extends beyond the shops, stall-keepers 
pay rent to the shopkeepers for the privilege 
of pitching and vending their wares ; by this 
plan they enjoy immunity from the dis- 
turbance of rivals for standing-room, and the 
shopkeeper is assumed to increase his own 
business by customers at the stall being 
attracted to the shop-window. One old 
woman, who supplied desserts of whelks and 
pickled mussels to a knot of voracious boys, 
assured me that she paid no less than five 
shillings weekly for standing-room. The 
stall-keepers, however, who use the open 
thoroughfare, pay no rent. It is commonly 
assumed that the New Cut is a chartered 
market-place; but this is a misconception, 
for hawkers and stall-keepers have no other 
permit here than in Cheapside or Holborn, 
Fleet Street or the Strand. But custom has 
so far become common law that the police 
have learned the habit of leniency, except in 
cases of refraction and public annoyance. 
Both on the stalls and in the shops, some 
curious conglomerations, combinations, and 
associations greet the vision of the specta- 
tor. There are butchers’ shops in which the 
very primest meat is sold at twopence to 
threepence a pound less than is charged in 
suburban districts. There are also a few 
large emporiums of clothing and other goods 
to meet the wants of the better portion of 
the people ; but these are exceptions to the 
gross. Amongst other incongruities, in the 
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smaller shops and on the stalls are numbered, 
in strange concatenation, boiled horse-flesh 
(for cats’ meat) in company with tripe and 
pork chops; bonnet shapes, stockings, and 
small wares exhibited on the same stall with 
potatoes and cabbages, by an old woman 
who aspires to both clothe and adorn the 
naked and to feed the hungry; oysters, 
mussels, and shrimps ranged alongside fancy 
pastry—“ plum duff,” at threepence a pound, 
solid enough to distress the stomach of a 
giant; penny ices of rainbow hue, peas- 
pudding, and hard-boiled eggs rubbing 
shoulders, as it were, with “Atlantic rangers” 
(z.¢. red herrings) ; turnips and carrots along- 
side split haddocks, the latter blooming as 
though they had been varnished, some of 
them having been steamed up to blot out the 
marks of staleness from advancing age. A 
casual visitor would imagine that the stall- 
keepers and hawkers are mere adventurers 
who seek to grasp the immediate penny, 
regardless of trade repute; but, natural as 
this might seem to the “outsider,” the idea 
is soon exploded on a closer acquaintance 
with the people. There is, doubtless, a frac- 
tion of this class of trade, but it is chiefly in the 
hands of a few of the here-to-day and gone-to-. 
morrow class. The bulk of the traders are 
men and women who have bidden for public 
confidence for long periods, more or less. 
Even the vendor of “ lime-juice and sarsapa- 
rilla tablets,” for the cure of colds, who 
throws jeers at the medical profession for 
trading on human weakness, and who volun- 
teers to “stand a glass of brandy-and-water 
and one of the best Manilla cigars” at the 
nearest tavern on proof of his tablets not 
containing the ingredients he mentioned, 
makes a boast that he has stood weekly on 
Saturday and Sunday in the New Cut for 
seven years, and has thrived more and more 
in proportion to his being the better known. 
Many of the stall-keepers, as I found from 
conversation with shopkeepers, had been 
regular vendors there for upwards of a 
quarter of a century, and, like the ordinary 
tradesman elsewhere, reaped the benefit of 
repute for honourable dealing, which is a 
standing advertisement in their favour. 
Curious as it may seem to the uninitiated, it 
is undeniably true that the bulk of the chief 
business (that of costermongering) isconducted 
on credit in some form or other. Very few of 
the people who offer carrots, turnips, onions, 
fruits, and general vegetable stock are the 
untrammelled owners of the wares which they 
sell or of the barrows on which the goods are 
enthroned. These hand-to-mouth men and 





women are dependent on the “ middlemen,” 
There are many shrewd, speculative fellows 
who have invested a little money in the pur- 
chase of barrows, at an average cost of about 
#2. Each barrow is let out at a shilling a 
week, which yields a fair percentage of profit. 
But there is a more usurious system still, 
carried on chiefly by the men who own the 
barrows. It is common for them to lend the 
“ coster” a sovereign early in the morning, 
enabling him to purchase stock for the day, 
and to exact the return of the sovereign— 
plus one shilling as interest—at night. 
These terms are considered by the hawkers 
to be easy ; and, indeed, they enable many a 
poor man to earn his daily bread, and so 
avoid being thrown on the streets to live in 
a disreputable manner. One of these bor- 
rowers, to whom I pointed out the fact that 
a shilling in the pound per day meant that 
for the use of the sovereign capital he was 
paying £18 5s. a year, appeared to deeply 
entertain the idea of predestination—that 
some men were born to have money to lend, 
and others were destined to toil and borrow 
in one unceasing round; and, doubtless, if 
sufficient capital were given him to meet the 
needs of the day without interest, he would 
soon be in difficulties for want of the 
stimulus of debt. “You can’t buy with no- 
thing,” said he, “nor: get money without 
payin’ for it, so one can’t grumble at payin’ a 
shillin’ for the use of a pound. Ef you don’t 
do that, you must go without peck ; and 
there you are, and what can you do?” In 
some circles of society it would be deemed 
immoral to favour the doctrine of regular 
borrowing ; but, it may fairly be asked, where 
lies the difference between the merchant 
who buys cargoes at long credit — pay- 
ing temporarily with a long-dated bill—and 
these poor people who have not a shilling to 
call their own? It is admitted by the 
moralists and social reformers of the district, 
who regularly visit the people in the locality, 
that the facility afforded for borrowing, or 
for obtaining goods by means of loans, Is 4 
powerful lever against the commission of 
crime. It is said to account, in a great 
measure, for the fact that, despite the 
squalor, poverty, immorality, drunkenness, 
and consequent wretchedness in this un- 
palatable locality, there is less dishonesty, 
and there are fewer dens of thieves and 
“smashers” * than are to be found in some 
less densely-populated districts. The argu- 
ment requires but little working out ; within 
the limits of Blackfriars Road and West- 


* Circulators of counterfeit coins. 
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minster Bridge Road (a distance of about 
1,000 yards) in one direction, and from the 
Waterloo Railway Station to St. Saviour’s 
Workhouse in the opposite direction (an 
average width of 250 yards), the inhabitants 
—excluding the occupants of the workhouse 
—number about 12,000, and the houses 
neatly 1,200. These people furnish pro- 
portionately fewer charges of offence at the 
Lambeth Police Court than those of some 
suburban localities ; and, consequent on the 
facility for borrowing, very few of them are 
sued in the County Court. In addition to 
the system of borrowing at interest from 
money-lenders, there is the method of raising 
money at “lending-houses.” Many per- 
sons have an aversion to the formidable- 
looking pawnshop, with its pretentious sign 
of two-to-one (z.¢. three gilt balls), which is 
commonly interpreted as meaning that the 
odds are as two-to-one against the redemp- 
tion of articles lodged there. - The “ lending- 
houses” are private establishments at which 
goods are received on deposit at lower rates 
than at the pawn-shops. ‘To avoid traps set 
by hostile pawnbrokers, a form of purchase 
of the goods is gone through, and an under- 
standing exists to the effect that the articles 
will be sold again to the original owner at a 
trifling advance—thus, a pawnbrokering busi- 
ness is virtually carried on, and the provisions 
of the Pawnbrokers’ Act are evaded. 
Taverns, as might be expected, drive a 
“roaring trade.” I have ventured into some 
of these temples dedicated to Bacchus, and, 
though a citizen of the world, have been not 
a little startled at the motley gathering of 
women and girls in rags, as well as greasy- 
looking lads and men of the great unsoaped 
persuasion, found there. The theory of the 
inevitable companionship of drunkenness 
with sanitary and social degradation is 
strongly confirmed by the fact that the alco- 
holic god sways his sceptre most potently in 
the more pestilential quarters, Extensive 
taverns guard each entrance to the “ Cut,” 
and in one part of the thoroughfare stand 
two castles of dissipation that were made 
notorious before Mr. Villiers’ Committee of 
the House of Commons, in 1854, at which 
houses, according to evidence taken, no less 
than eight or nine buckets of “ liquor ” were 
used to adulterate each hogshead of beer 
sold to the thirsty souls who nightly rushed 
out between the acts from the neighbouring 
temple of Thespis. Notwithstanding the ex- 
travagant drirking habits of many of the 
people, however, it would be untrue to say 
that the evil is unleavened. On two occa- 





sions, my “friend, philosopher, and guide” 
into some of the more mazy labyrinths 
of the district (even into the houses of 
several people, who gave him a hearty wel- 
come) was the Rev. G. M. Murphy, who 
has, by his judicious tact, as well as by his 
earnest labours, done much to redeem the. 
character of the neighbourhood. His steady 
and unswerving advocacy of temperance in 
the large swimming bath of the district at 
winter meetings has been of immense reform- 
ing value. It is his boast that there are 
over four thousand names on his pledge-book. 

Since my earlier penetrations of the mysteries 
of the “Cut,” a marvellous transformation has 
been effected in the class of amusements fur- 
nished for the delectation of the denizens of this 
neighbourhood. A few years ago, there was 
a “penny gaff,” yclept “The Bower,” in 
which the pungent drama, full of startling 
and sensational situations, was retailed ad /id. 
to an audience composed of boys and girls— 
innocent of morality, shirt-collars, and soap, 
and strangers to that special virtue which is 
commonly characterized as the best policy. 
Happily, that den of infamy is now closed. 
An extraordinary change, too, has come over 
the theatre, originally termed the Coburg, 
and in later years the “ Vic” (Victoria). On 
several occasions I have taken a private box, 
from which both gods and groundlings could 
be surveyed. Although the most devoted 
attention was paid by the audience to the 
hair-breadth escapes of daring Jack Sheppards 
and bold Dick Turpins, and the representa- 
tion of impossible feats by mirasulous Jack 
Tars, there were frequent outbursts of ranting 
and horse-play. But these were quickly 
subdued by a paid officer, an authoritative 
beadle, known as a “ professional chucker- 
out,” who was armed with a stick, and whose 
presence inspired the revelling gods with a 
sense of awe. All this is now but a memory 
of the past. The building has been re-deco- 
rated, high-class concerts give a respectable 
tone to the house, and even royalty has been 
induced to grace the stalls to encourage the 
new and laudable management. The only 
fault is that the entertainment is not suffi- 
ciently leavened with selections of a humor- 
ous and patriotic character—a defect which, 
it is hoped, the manager will quickly remedy, 
as a sudden elevation from the lowest to the 
highest grade cannot reasonably be hoped 
for. Let the managers bear this fact in 
mind, and the district around the Victoria 
Coffee Hall will, in the march of civilisa- 
tion, prove a veritable Land of Promise. 

E. H, BRAMLEY. 





“A vesper twilight.” 


THE LIVING, AND THE DYING, 
AND THE DEAD. 


* Though our outward man perish, yet 
our inward man is renewed day by day.” 
2 Cor. iv. 16, 


"THE living, and the dying, and the dead— 
How much misused are these so solemn terms! 
Of whom, that they are living, is it said ? 
What means he who, that one is dead, affirms? 


If with the tongues of angels mortals spake, 
Some who, as men say, in life’s sunshine bloom’d, 
And who were thought their fill of life to take, 
Would then be term’d as, all the time, entomb’d. 


No Christian’s life can be as is the brute’s: 
The difference is in kind, not in degree: 
Either he lives, bearing of life the fruits, 
Or barren—and so, dead—is seen to be, 


The body’s life and course from birth to dust 
Vainly usurp the titles, Life and Death : 

Life has the Breath of God, wherein to trust, 
Nor needs the phantom of the body’s breath, 


From birth to dust the body’s fix’d career, 
Reversed, portrays the soul’s from death to grace: 
The soul begins, by nature dark and sere, 
Where ends the body, in the tomb’s embrace, 


A vesper twilight, ere the body dies, 
Nature would give to life of woman born: 

A matin twilight, wakening souls to rise, 
Foreruns the rays of Life’s eternal morn. 





THE LIVING, AND THE DYING, AND THE DEAD. 





There is within the body from the wcm) 

The germ of death, repeating, ‘‘ Dust thou art: ” 
Reversely, to the soul, within its tomb, 

The germ of Life the Saviour doth impart. 


Stages in death, too, as in life, there are; 
Yet all the dead from life have pass’d away: 
The beauty, spared by death, the grave will mar; 
But cannot make more dead its sacred prey. 


The age-long dead and corpses scarcely cold 
Are dead alike: the dusty dead in sin 
And those, almost persuaded to 
lay hold 
On Life etern, alike are dead 
within. 


So, too, with Life: the souls 
who long have been 
Walking in Paradise with 
Christ in white, 
And babes new-born 
in Christ to-day, 
I ween, 
Have to the Tree 
of Life an equal 
right. 





The body only is assail’d by age: 
There is no old age, as the spirit’s goal; 
A day’s march in the body’s pilgrimage 
Ages it more than zons age the soul. 


Hence, souls who for long centuries have been 
Walking in Paradise with Christ in white, 
And babes new-born in Christ to-day, I ween, 
Are simply little children, in their Father’s sight. 
4 A. F. HEATON. 


“ A matin twilight.” 





PEARLA: 
Or, the Gorld after an Esland. 


By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, AUTHOR OF “Kitty,” “A WINTER WITH THE SWALLOWS,” ETC. 


| 
CHAPTER XVII.—“ WHAT IS THY PETITION, | 
QUEEN ESTHER?” 


ONE knew how it came about, but that | 
engaging project of a new life in | 
a new world was put off indefinitely and at | 
last renounced as far as Durham and his | 
friends were concerned. They would never | 
now dwell, a chosen band, each under his | 
own vine and fig-tree, in a land flowing over | 
with milk and honey. They would never lay | 
the foundations of a new guileless and simple | 
society ; they would never become legislators | 
and instructors of a model community. Those | 
high and pleasant vocations must be left to 
younger, fresher minds, and with the parent | 
state and parent country they must rest con- 
tent, mending their own lives as best they 
might. 

Pearla had been quite ignorant in the first 
instance of having more than anything else 
influenced Durham’s share in the scheme. 
He was rather fleeing from seductions than 
injuries, fain to escape from a life perilous 
for its sweetness, than from an existence 
grievous to bear, Any man of spirit 
must have felt the same. That easy, agree- 
able, almost too confidential intercourse of 
their London holiday-making, had filled his 
mind with dismay, as soon as he recognised 
the inevitable results. He had ‘then shrunk 
back and straightway broken from the gla- 
mour so innocently cast over him. He had 
said to himself—poor, disowned, disinherited, 
I will not do myself one injustice more, and 
yield up my sole possession, my remaining 
privilege. 1 will at least remain free, and no 
one’s bond-servant; least of all will I enslave 
myself to a rich, beautiful, and exacting 
woman. Thus he reasoned when fleeing 
from Pearla some months back. By what 
chain of circumstances had he»been brought 
back to her service—service, he could not but 
feel, doubly close, doubly precious to her? 
Did he recklessly yield to the hap-hazard 
reasoning of most mortals and say: “ This 
is Fate. Let her do with me as she will?” 

The fact is Durham had gone because he 
wished to go, and he now stayed from the 
same motive. He no more discountenanced 
happiness, the quiet happiness of every day, 
than any other man, and though he had 
none of the things he had most craved for in 





youth and imagined most necessary to him, 
he could but say, looking around him, “ It is 
good to be here.” 

Garland’s sympathy, Pearla’s gratitude, 
the si. ooth life of the scholar, were not all 
these worth having? He was drifting for 
awhile. Feverish longings and poignant 
regrets were lulled and quieted. He no 
longer looked backward or forward with 
uneasy thoughts. ‘The restfulness of joy was 
on him. The spell of peace worked. None 
knew how it was with him, but he stayed. 

And when two or three days after his 
decision—that is to say for the time being— 
had been made known—a decision Lady 
Auriol, for reasons best known to herself, 
chose to acknowledge by the most grateful 
little letter in the world, rather than by word 
of mouth—Garland said to his friend, himself 
in no unjoyous mood— 

“Why, man, were we then but deceiving 
ourselves as well as each other? Are we in 
truth too old to quit the home nest with the 
fledglings; or does some inner voice pro- 
claim better things in store for us where we 
are?” 

Durham, who was also animated, made 
reply, “I am not sure of that. Perhaps after 
forty years of age, we are all of us—yourself 
included—somewhat materialistic. I confess 
that I feel some relief at the prospect of not 
having to cook my own dinners, also of 
being within reach of the Reviews.” 

“Nay, that last is an intellectualism,” 
Garland said. “ But who knows what may 
happen? I am conscious of blissful prompt- 
ings, glad harbingers within, and my heart 
is ever true to its prophecies.” 

Durham glanced at the writing-table on 
which, interspersed with flying sheets of 
manuscript and bundles of proofs, lay certain 
documents of worse omen, letters of sinister 
aspect, envelopes of unmistakably evil por- 
tent, a hundred indications indeed of the 
true state of Garland’s affairs. : 

“Have no misgivings. The sand is not 
run out. I ama slave at present,” Garland 
replied with one of his heart-warming smiles. 
“J shall live to purchase my freedom yet.” 

And with one impatient sweep he con- 
signed the inauspicious heap to a drawer and 
turned the key. } 

“ Courage is too precious to be wasted 0 
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contemplating the enemy,” he said blithely. 
“We must keep him out of sight till we 
come to the encounter.” 

The pair had much else to talk about 
and arrange, Durham feeling keenly inte- 
rested in a prompt settlement of Garland’s 
affairs, and Garland, in his turn, prying not 
ungently into his friend’s business, worldly or 
otherwise. He did not misread the feverish 
restlessness underlying Durham’s lighter 
mind. He divined that all was not as it 
should be. Something was wrong. He could 
only guess the riddle. That very day, im- 
mediately indeed after this interview, Durham 
received a second visit from Lady Auriol. 

It was evening, and though Pearla never 
accepted ordinary invitations, she had con- 
sented for once to accompany Geoff to a 
grand amateur entertainment on behalf of the 
parochial schools. It is incumbent upon the 
lady patronesses of such undertakings to attire 
themselves splendidly in honour of the event. 
But that Pearla should have chosen to call 
on Durham by the way, when she was sure 
to see him early next day, seemed to savour 
of coquetry. 

The carriage was ordered, the instructions 
given, and the pair set out. Geoff, who had 
not as yet interchanged a’single word with 
his mother about the interview of a few nights 
back, who hoped, as all careless sinners do 
hope, that he should be quietly permitted to 
glide back into the paths of virtue and its 
reward, seemed positively to bristle with 
pride as he handed her in, the wide door and 
gateway’ flung open, the servants obse- 
quiously standing about, two or three street 
youngsters and a belated postman gaping on 
the scene. 

“Oh, mamma!” he cried, “what dewdies 
every one will look beside you! You will not 
let any one else lead you out but me, will 
you, mamma ?.” 

“ Foolish child!” Pearla said, more pleased 
at this little inkling of jealousy than she 
ie to show. “Of course not, my own 

oy. 

Geoff turned his. face away with a glow of 
feeling. But in a moment he was himself 
again, prattling away, fondly and foolishly, 
till they arrived at Durham’s gate. 

“You had better not get out,” Pearla said. 
‘I have but -one word to say to Mr. Dur- 
ham.” 

Geoff, not particularly anxious to see 
Durham just then, obeyed in the spirit if not 
in the letter; that is to say, he remained 
outside, but jumped with all possible alacrity 
on to the seat vacated by the footman and 


| there remained, handling whip and reins, 
permitted to go a dozen ‘yards’ or so and 
turn back. W‘nat lad of sixteen could have 
resisted such a temptation? 

Meantime Durham, ill-prepared for the 
vision that was to flash so suddenly upon 
him, was working desperately. He was 
working for Garland, lips and brows knit 
in painful calculation, eyes fascinated to a 
long column of figures he held in one 
hand, the other balancing his tea-cup. And 
a vision Pearla certainly seemed in that dingy, 
disordered, scholarly room. ‘There was no 
preliminary ‘warning, or perhaps he had been 
too absorbed to hear it; but the door opened 
suddenly and there she stood, like a queen 
in her state and beauty! Durham jumped 
from his seat too startled to utter a word. 
He had seen Pearla look lovely ere now ; he 
had long ago made up his mind that she was 
the most beautiful woman his eyes were 
acquainted with. But he saw a new Pearla 
to-night, a Pearla so vivacious, so command- 
ing, so bright, that she seemed to have under- 
gone some translation. 

Pearla, meantime, perhaps not wholly un- 
conscious of the effect produced in Durham’s 
mind, yet wrapt up in her errand, began 
sweetly and insinuatingly—‘ You will excuse 
me for interrupting you, I know, Mr. Durham, 
when I explain that it is concerning Mr. 
Garland I am come.” 

Here her fingers toyed nervously with a 
narrow slip of pink paper. Durham, far from 
guessing her errand, only seeing that it was 
she'who now stood in need of encouragement, 
made:kindly reply— 

“ Pyay command me, Lady Auriol. What 
can I do-for you in respect to my friend 
Garland?” 

But still Pearla hesitated, looking at him 
questioningly, asking him without words, if 
indeed it were so, on this time, as before, that 
she should be dismissed unkindly. As yet she 
only knew that for a while, a year at least, 
Durham’s departure was put off. He had 
seemed unwilling to go into the subject again, 
and so long as he remained, what more did 
she ask? She feared to damage her precious, 
if transient, portion of security by further inter- 
ference. So fora moment they stood con- 
fronting each other, he obliged to meet those 
bending eyes as best he could, she fain to 
read his own. Her timidity, her look of 
beseechingness, her just perceptible tremor 
inspired him with courage, with he knew not 
what. 

‘What is thy petition, Queen Esther?” he 
asked, smiling. 
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“Working for Garland.” 


A smile emboldens, makes clear, disen- 
tangles. 

Pearla spoke out bravely— 

“*T have been thinking of what I could do 
for our friend Mr. Garland,” she said, “and 
how I could best repay him for all his good- 
ness in former days to my boy. You have 
told me something of his circumstances, and 
he has explained the rest. I understand now 
why it is that he so desired to leave England, 
and what difficulties stare him in the face if 
he remains.” 

“He intends to remain,” Durham inter- 
posed significantly. That seemed to him the 
easiest method of conveying his own fixed 





resolve. He wished 
Pearla to come to 
the knowledge by 
some roundabout 
way, SO as to avoid 
thanks and expla- 
nations. 

“Then you will 
do what I ask, Iam 
sure,” she said, her 
eyes brimming over 
with contentment. 
“But we must be 
very discreet about 
it. He must never 
guess. No one but 
yourself must ever 
know that I have 
had a hand in the 
matter. Promise 
me sq much, Mr, 
Durham, before I 
go on.” 

“Nay, I can give 
no promise in the 
dark,” Durham re- 
plied very kindly. 
“Make known your 
wishes first, and ask 
my promise after- 
wards.” 

“You can but 
consent, I know. 
It is a very harm- 
less little secret,” 
Pearla said. “I 
must first tell you, 
Mr. Durham, that 
I have decided to 
give up my carriage 
horses for the pre- 
sent.” 

Now Durham 
did, indeed, open 

his eyes. What could such a resolution have 
to do with Garland’s affairs? © 

“T dare say it will be as wise a course as 
you have ever decided upon,” he made reply. 
“ You will walk instead, as all human beings 
were intended to do.” 

“TI do not think a carriage absolutely 
necessary. I can hire one occasionally, 
Pearla went on with a little doubtfulness—a 
faint reluctance in her voice ; she had been 
accustomed to a carriage all her life. “ But 
what has decided me to give up my horses— 
Geoff will keep his pony, of course—is this : 
I have counted up the cost for the next few 
years; it amounts to a large sum, and with 
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that sum I want you to put Mr. Garland’s 
affairs in order.” 

Durham was dumbfounded. 

“ But Mr. Garland is not on any account 
to know of my share in the transaction,” she 
said, still speaking meekly, even apologeti- 
cally ; “and it has nothing to do with Geoff’s 
property. You, being his trustee, know that 
beforehand. I wish to make the economy 
myself, and this cheque represents a part of 
my own private income, quite independent of 
my boy. Ah, Mr. Durham,” she added with 
tenderest concern, “I am not sure that it is 
well for him to be rich at all! The fewer 
luxuries we have for the present, at any rate, 
the better.” 

Thus saying, she moved forward and laid 
her little strip of pink paper on Durham’s 
desk, his eyes following her. 

“ Mind, the business must be kept a secret,” 
she reiterated. “ Now, you cannot refuse 
that condition.” 

“ Garland can but know that the money is 
forthcoming—that his debts are paid ‘ 

“He need not suspect by whom. There 
are surely others who would do as much for 
him, and more. Indeed, and indeed, Mr. 
Durham, it must be as I say.” 

“Let me counsel you to go to him boldly 
and offer the money as a loan. He could 


not refuse you,” he urged. 
“ And he will not refuse you either,” Pearla 
said with a charming little affectation of im- 


periousness. “ Please obey me!” 

Then she turned to go, in the gesture 
letting her cloak of birds’ feathers fall to the 
ground, where it made a dazzling heap of 
bright colours. Durham, stooping down, 
bestowed it-carefully around her shoulders, 
Most men would have said something appre- 
Ciative, or, at least, sympathetic, on letting 
such a guest go; but he had never a word 
either of praise or friendly understanding to 
give her. Silent, astonished, embarrassed, he 
handed her to the carriage without so much 
as opening his lips, except to say adieu. 
Then he went indoors to peruse and re- 
peruse the enchanted little missive she had 
left behind. 

Those three most musical names seemed a 
thousand times fuller of melody and meaning 
now that they suggested a beautiful resolve. 
They suggested to Durham all manner of 
new readings and interpretations of character 
as he studied them in conjunction with the 
magnanimous symbols above. This Pearla 
Rafaela, whose very name called forth a vision 
of something exquisite, whose unbroken story 
was made up of romantic circumstances, was, 





then, no common woman. But had Durham 
ever doubted that? He did not know; he 
could not tell. He was only awaré that she 
filled his thoughts, and that for awhile Pearla 
Rafaela seemed echoed by the very winds of 
heaven and common sounds of earth. Pearla 
Rafaela! Pearla Rafaela!—all seemed to 
say ! 


CHAPTER XVIII.—“ FLEETING IT GOLDENLY.” 


It is diverting to reflect on the countless 
fictitious secrets there are in the world, un- 
numbered supposititious mysteries, matters 
enveloped, as everybody pretends to believe, 
in darkness, yet clear as daylight to all but 
“owly eyes”—hardly obscure even to the 
purblind. 

Thus it happened with regard to that con- 
fidential mission entrusted by Lady Auriol to 
Durham’s hands. No one was to know any- 
thing about it; no one was even so much as 
supposed to guess at it. But are we to 
believe that the case really stood thus? Must 
not Garland have been the dullest wight 
under the sun had his suspicions not fallen 
on the right person? Where, indeed, should 
a shower of gold come from but from this 
princess dowered with the gold and pearls of 
the Pacific Ocean ? 

The transaction was carried out, not in the 
letter, but certainly in the spirit of Lady 
Auriol’s wishes. It affronted Durham’s fine 
moral instincts to go to his friend, the very 
personification of downright manliness and 
sterling honour, with a handful of gold. He 
could not bring himself even to the making 
of such a proposal, no matter how nicely— 
how fastidiously worded. No; Pearla had 
intrusted him with the disentanglement of 
their friend’s affairs, and so long as her name 
was studiously kept in the background he 
felt bound to act as he saw fit concerning the 
rest. Garland must suppose what he liked ; 
he should certainly not be put on a wrong 
scent, but no riddling should receive en- 
couragement, no clue furtherance. 

The more difficult part of the business was 
got over by one of those temporary subter- 
fuges even Durham felt justifiable under the 
circumstances. He felt that it was better 
for both Pearla and Garland that the money 
should be considered as a loan instead of a 
gift, to be repaid, portion by portion, as time 
wore on. Garland, ever disposed to accept 
alike good and evil fortune as it came, made 
no demur—consented, indeed, in the happiest 
frame of mind, and forthwith signed and 
sealed any document that Durham saw fit to 
place before him. 
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“ No more remind me of it, dear fellow,” 
he said as soon as the brief business was 
over. ‘Only be sure you keep a sharp look 
out when it rains guineas in these quarters, or 
when, in some halcyon season, little butterfly 
bank-notes are fluttering about. Then come 
and fill your pockets greedily, as Aladdin in 
the jewelled garden, or otherwise you may 
go for ever empty-handed.” 

“Never fear,” Durham answered in the 
best possible humour also, ‘I always know 
well enough when there is ‘corn in Egypt.’ 
I shall visit you at propitious seasons as re- 
morselessly as the tithe-gatherers on the Nile.” 

So, Garland’s worldly affairs put in order, 
Pearla’s money being returned little by 
little, his mind was easy ; and Durham’s stay 
guaranteed at least for a time, there remained 
nothing for Pearla to do but to be happy too. 

“Is Mr. Durham. going to stay with us 
always, mamma?” Geoff asked with very 
mixed feelings. He loved his tutor after 
boyish fashion ; he had rejoiced at the tidings 
of his return. But he always recognised one 
fact as a consequence of Durham’s presence, 
which, in spite of better instincts, wore an 
unwelcome look. It took away his liberty. 

“‘Mr, Durham is your trustee. He will 
direct you till you are of age, and afterwards 
too, if you are wise enough to let him,” 
Pearla replied. 

Geoff meditated, first standing on one 
foot, then on the other, 

“You do not think me a stupid fellow, do 
you, mamma?” he said. 

“* No, indeed,” Pearla replied warmly, and 
anxious to show him the fulness of her trust 
and the bright complexion of her hopes, 
she put one arm fondly round his neck, 
and with the other drew his face to her own. 
As they stood there, cheek to cheek, she 
said in a very gentle voice— 

“‘T will tell you what I think, my dearest, 
you will try to grow good and manly and 
make my life happier than it has ever been.” 

That speech melted the lad, but he was at 
an age when feeling, much less sentiment, 
seem things to be ashamed of. He crim- 
soned, stammered without articulating a 
syllable, gyrated, and on being released from 
that sweet embrace broke forth into a bois- 
terous assent. 

So the fond mother put her shoulder to 
the wheel, aided by her ready counsellors, 
Garland and Durham, aided also by no less 
friendly advisers, spiritual and temporal, in 
her suitors, and between them all, it was fairly 
to be hoped that Master Geoffrey should 
turn out well. Hialf-a-dozen theories being 





shaken up together do not always turn out 
satisfactory. Some alchemy seems necessary 
to melt the heterogeneous elements into one. 
But in this case, it appeared as if really “in 
a multitude of counsellors there is wisdom.” 

Geoff was kept hard at work, and work 
roughly speaking may be called education, 
Durham got together half-a-dozen clever 
boys going in for an examination and put 
Geoff in the middle of the class, where 
he might play as. much as he liked, 
but he must be kept going. Not that ex- 
aminations meant more in the eyes of his 
directors except an ingeniously devised 
machine for working dull or inert minds, 
But this was exactly what they wanted, 
Pearla had for once and for all, quietly and 
with exceeding artfulness, settled the matter 
of Durham’s supremacy. ( 

** My dearest boy,” she said to Geoff when 
everything was in the happiest working order 
—everything of course in Geoff’s eye being 
made to happen quite unpremeditatedly and 
as a matter of course—‘‘ Mr. Durham will 
always give you what money you want till you 
are of age. It was your father’s wish that it 
should be so.” 

Nor did Geoff make any demur at this 
piece of information either. He was occu- 
pied, he was happy. The evil spell worked 
in him no longer. 

Durham had been chosen as Geoff’s tutor 
for no especial fitness, only for one quality 
which is rarer than mental attainments. He 
was integrity, single-mindedness itself, and 
it was quite certain that if the boy learned 
little else from him, he would acquire the 
habits of mind of a gentleman and a strict 
sense of duty. 

If Durham was not the fittest person to 
be Geoff’s tutor, Geoff was certainly not the 
fittest person to be Durham’s pupil. A com- 
moner, stronger nature would have swayed 
the lad more. A less sensitive mind would 
have been more within his comprehen- 
sion, Still when there were no clouds on 
Durham’s brow, and no irritation in his voice, 
a charming companion the boy found him, 
and never more so than now. 

Geoff felt a difference he could not define. 
Something seemed to draw the master to his 
pupil, making him kind where he had before 
been just friendly, where he had before been 
condescending. Formerly, the pair used 
rarely to walk together, Durham preferring, 
for the boy’s sake as well as his own, that he 
should associate out of school-hours with 
comrades of the same age. But now he 
would very often fetch him on half-holidays 
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—Durham still living in his former home 
within a short walk of Lady Auriol’s—for a 
long ramble over the hills. Sometimes he 
would take him to London for a couple of 
days’ mixed business and sight-seeing, some- 
times on a walking tour inland, the delighted, 
the too happy Pearla making blissful adieux, 
saying to herself that all would be well 
since Durham had taken her son under his 
wing. ‘Why do you not dine with us 
oftener, Mr. Durham?” she would say con- 
stantly. ‘Your cover is always laid. We 
expect you every day.” 

“Do you really wish me to come, Lady 
Auriol? I will dine with you on Saturdays 
then.” 

“Mind, every Saturday without fail!” 
Pearla replied emphatically. 

But somehow when once the Saturdays 
had been conceded, the Sundays seemed 
matter for concession also. None quite 
knew how matters came about, but the ice 
once broken, reserve was atanend. Durham 
dined at Lady Auriol’s, no longer when she 
asked him, but whenever he chose to go. 
He was the boy’s trustee, his mother’s most 
valued friend and adviser, it seemed only 
natural to the outside world that he should 
be a frequenter of the house. 

He was no longer scornful and rasping of 
speech, seizing, as it seemed, upon every 
possible pretext for putting their relations 
before her in an unpleasant light, no longer 
icy, embarrassed, inopportunely critical. A 
certain calm, deliberate friendliness now 
marked his bearing towards Pearla, a friend- 
liness, moreover, tinctured with what was 
surely not assumption of any kind of right to 
dictate to her, but which nevertheless just 
overstepped the exact evenness of friendship. 

How well he served Pearla indeed none 
knew, and if she thanked him for all his 
serviceableness, as she would often do, with 
grateful tears in her eyes, he would make 
careless reply— 2 ot 

“Am I of use to you? I really never 
supposed that I was of use to any one in the 
wide world.” 

_ Cynical almost as the words were, Durham 
in his own mind acknowledged that his, for- 
merly intolerable, position had compensation. 
He was surrounded, hemmed in on all sides 
by kindnesses. His going away was the 
Occasion of regrets, his home-coming of joy. 
When absent, sweet woman’s letters reached 
him ; and not a day passed but Pearla had need 
of him. What wonder that he rejoiced more 
than he knew, and, not only in heart but in 
look, grew younger with more cheerful years ! 





CHAPTER XIX.—‘‘ SPRUNG TO MANHOOD.” 


So time wore on, and for the third time 
Pearla listened to the cuckoo and saw “ the 
flooded marshlands flaunt their marigold.” 
Spring had come, bringing a long-talked-of 
change nearer and nearer. Geoff was now 
eighteen years and a half old, and was to 
enter as a student of University College, 
London, in the coming October, when Pearla 
would take up her abode in town for the sake 
of keeping him with her. Of Durham’s move- 
ments not a word had as yet been said. In her 
secret heart she felt that he would go also. 

Spring is perhaps more lovely by the sea 
than in inland places. The contrast of azure 
waves and green hills is ‘so intense, the 
beauty of dimpling daisied glens and 
meads golden with buttercups, opening on to 
limpid bays flecked with a silvery sail, so 
dazzling, that perhaps few combinations 
surpass it. We have here the everlasting 
hills in sight of the never-resting ocean, 
perpetual unrest face to face with absolute 
repose. 

One evening Pearla and Geoff were ac- 
companied in their stroll by Durham. Pearla 
loved to spend the twilight on the smooth 
brown shore, beside the rippling waves. 
They reminded her of her island, and she 
would often sit on the rocks and watch the 
sunset whilst Geoff wandered hither and 
thither in search of what he was pleased to 
call specimens. On this particular occasion, 
Durham had come purposely. The time 
would soon arrive for Pearla’s flitting to 
London ; was he expected to follow? He 
wanted a little explanation. 

Geoff was soon out of earshot investigating 
some new object of discovery. Pearla and 
Durham strolled on. 

“That boy of mine!” Pearla said, and 
smiled. Geoff never seemed out of her 
thoughts. “ That boy of mine!” 

Durham read what was passing in her 
mind. “You are wondering if he will ever 
become a man? But have patience, there is 
time enough.” 

“TI should like to see more depth and 
determination,” Pearla said. “ But though 
apparently so careless, I am sure he is fond 


of you, Mr. Durham,” she added with indis- . 
creet warmth. ‘And you have something 


more than a hold in his heart, you have his 
confidence.” 

“T ought to have,” Durham replied. “But 
as yet how little do we know of the boy’s 
real character! It must be proved.” 

“Do you think he will do well in London?” 
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she asked anxiously ; adding, “surely with 
his mother by he will be safe from tempta- 
tion? Yet I have at times misgivings.” 

She looked at him significantly, hoping for 
the word that would reassure. 

“ Would you like me to accompany you?” 
asked Durham bluntly. 

“Oh, would you really spend a year or 
two in London on Geoff's account?” Pearla 
cried in great joy. 

“Yes,” he said, speaking slowly and 
with great deliberation; “yes, I will not 
spoil my work by breaking off too soon. I 
will supervise Geoff whilst he pursues his 
studies in London.” 

“Till he is of age?” asked the more and 
more enchanted Pearla. 

* Till he is of age,” Durham replied. 

“ And till he has settled down to some 
kind of occupation?” she added, still as 
eager as before, feeling now that he had 
yielded an inch, she could not do better 
than take an ell. 


“ As you see fit. Till he has settled down 


in some kind of occupation, then,” Durham 
said, sententious as ever. 

“ And when my boy is settled in life,” 
cried the rapturous Pearla, lifting her frank 
eyes to his, thinking that this cold, dry, sar- 


castic Durham had never appeared in so 
charming a light before—‘‘and when my 
boy is settled in life, Mr. Durham, what will 
you do then?” 

“Then it will be too late for me to do any- 
thing, except—” Durham replied, looking at 
her with an altered expression—“ except to 
come to you and claim my reward !” 

Before Pearla’s deep blush had faded, 
Geoff made his sudden appearance and re- 
mained by his mother’s side during the 
remainder of their walk. 


CHAPTER XX.—THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE. 


Next day Durham and Geoff set off at dawn 
on a pedestrian expedition to the Isle of 
Wight, leaving Pearla to ponder on Durham’s 
disconcerting little speech. Was it wholly a 
surprise? She hardly knew. Sheonlyfeltinthe 
first moments of surprise as if she would fain 
flee with Geoff to her Pearl Island and there 
hide herself from Durham’s sight for ever. 

By the time, however, the dreaded meeting 
with him took place, something had transpired 
so wholly unlooked for, so apparently marvel- 
lous, so astounding in its consequences, that 
her own womanly shrinking and fond, foolish 
timidity, before absorbing her, suddenly 
became insignificant and vanished, all minor 
thoughts and feelings being merged in a 





larger, more magnanimous sentiment. Two 
days before the time fixed for the travellers’ 
return, she was sitting in her morning-room, 
her fingers occupied with embroidery, her 
mind busied on the impending interview with 
Durham—since that he must see her alone, 
that they must understand each other for 
once and for all, seemed now inevitable— 
when quite suddenly and unexpectedly the 
door opened, and there he stood ! 

There he stood, and before she could 
interrogate him even with her eyes, she saw 
that good, and not evil, fortune had hastened 
his home-coming. The strangest animation 
beamed in his face, the strangest joy enriched 
his voice. Was it really Durham’s self she 
saw? All the irascibility of former days had 
given place to serenity and a look of absolute 
content. And what struck Pearla more than 
this great change was not only the perfect 
ease and freedom from self-consciousness with 
which he greeted her, but above all, the evi- 
dent aloofness of this supreme joy, whatever 
it might be, from any possible joy of her 
own giving. He had come to-day for sym- 
pathy, not for love. Thus much must any 
other woman have discerned without a word. 

Advancing eagerly, he held out both hands, 
as Garland might have done, in the friend- 
liest, most father-like fashion. 

“You have surely heard? You know why 
I am here ?” he asked with some surprise. 

“ T have heard nothing,” was Pearla’s quiet 
answer. She could meet his eyes now quite 
frankly and readily. He was rather come as 
a friend than as a lover. 

He perused her curiously, still with a ra- 
diant smile. “Nothing?” he repeated. “ You 
do not then read the newspapers, Lady Auriol. 
You are idle whilst Geoff and I are away.” 

“ Why, indeed, should I read the papers?” 
she said, speaking her thoughts quite natur- 
ally. “ And I could not suppose they would 
contain news of you.” 

He seemed at that moment too happy to be 
made happier, even by that naive little speech. 

“ True,” he replied, ‘‘ and very likely Fair- 
fax intentionally put them out of your way. 
The devoted old fellow wished me to tell you 
the good news myself. What will you say 
then when I tell you that my fortunes have 
wholly changed since I went away a week 
ago? Iam no longer a needy man. I have 
inherited the fortune I was brought up to 
believe as my own from my boyhood.” _ 

Pearla looked up with unfeigned delight. 
He had good news to tell and had come to 
her straight with it, thinking of her first. 

“ Does Geoff know ?” she asked. 
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“JT did not know myself when I left Geoff 
behind me twenty-four hours ago. He was 
anxious to finish his journey, and I begged 
him to do so, not in the least divining what 
news awaited me in London. The telegram 
merely said, ‘Come.’ My cousin, who had 
inherited the property originally destined for 
myself, had died some weeks before in Italy, 
and in his will made me full restitution. The 
property is mine without any conditions. 
The heir after me (so ran the former will 
Garland has told you of) was to have been 
brought up in the Romish faith. I would 
not have accepted a dukedom on such con- 
ditions, or indeed on conditions of any kind.” 

“ Your cousin left no child, then?” asked 
Pearla. 

‘“‘ He died unmarried. We have been stran- 
gers to each other since boyhood, so his death 
brings me no personal loss. Yet I am sorry. 
He was, like myself, in the prime of life.” 

“And was he, too, a pervert from the 
faith of his fathers ? ” 

“Ah! that I know not. But now let us 
not linger another moment; I came to beg 
that you would go and visit my home with 
me. I must to-day go to Stoneham Park, 
that is the name of the place I was taught to 
regard as my heritage when a boy. I came 
straight here by the earliest train, instead of 
stopping on my way, expressly that you might 
accompany me. You cannot refuse. The 
journey is a very trifling one. We shall be 
back this evening to dinner.” 

Still she hesitated. 

“Nay, you must go,” he urged. “You 
should surely be the first person to welcome 
mehome. Let us set offat once. Take none of 
your women with you. Tell no one of our 
errand,” 

He divined that she wished to gratify him, 
but shrank from the probable interpreta- 
tion sure to be put on such an act by out- 
siders. ‘Dear Lady Auriol,” he went on, “not 
asoul here knows of my intention to go to 
Stoneham Park to-day, nor do I suppose my 
movements are more curiously watched there. 
Remember that I am a stranger now to every 
One in the old place. It is so many years 











since I left the home that should have been 
mine—as I thought for ever. Would you 
have me return as I left it—alone?” 

How could Pearla refuse such a request ? 
She allowed him to decide for her, and went 
up-stairs to be dressed, pleased that the 
decision was taken out of her own hands. 

Whilst the contented Durham waited, the 
door was opened noiselessly, and Lady 
Auriol’s old man-servant peered in. He was 
a trusted servitor, who had been in Durham’s 
service long ago, and now, before the other 
had a suspicion of his presence, had caught 
him in a rude embrace. 

“My master, my dear boy!” he cried, 
tears running down his cheeks, “thank God 
that I have lived to see this day. Now, in- 
deed, may I say, ‘ Lord, now lettest Thou Thy 
servant depart in peace.’” 

* Come, Fairfax, do not let Lady Auriol see 
you in tears. Good days are coming alike 
to us all.” 

“Lady Auriol is going out with you?” 
the old man asked, feeling that upon such an 
occasion curiosity might outstep the bounds 
of decorum. 

“No one is to know where we are going,” 
Durham replied quietly. “We shall be back 
at eight o’clock to dinner. Why, Fairfax, it 
is not the first time I have accompanied 
Lady Auriol on journeys, long or short !” 

“Tt is the -first time Lady Auriol has ac- 
companied you, sir, I believe,” was Fairfax’s 
reply, the neat distinction therein conveyed 
pleasing Durham not a little. 

“ Well, if you know our business better than 
we do ourselves, at least do not boast of your 
wisdom to others. It is a wholesome pro- 
verb, ‘The least said, the soonest mended,’ 
you know, and here comes your mistress, so 
no more talk now. Next time I go toStone- 
ham you shall go with me.” 

And with another friendly shake of the hand 
he signalled Fairfax to go, who one moment 
later was standing by the front door, erect as 
a sign-post, rigid as a sentry, having no more 
expression in his physiognomy than is be- 
coming in any well-bred butler when officially 
employed. 
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WEEN once Queen Isabella had resolved 

__to favour the project of Columbus, 
no difficulties raised by her husband or by 
€conomists were allowed to stand in the way. 


€ circumstance that the town of Palos had 
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been condemned to furnish two ships for the 
royal service favoured what must have been 
Columbus’s own desire that the expedition 
should sail thence. We have no space to 
dwell on the difficulties raised by the terror 
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of the inhabitants when the nature of the 
enterprise became known. Suffice it that, 
after several months’ delay, the little fleet was 
ready by the end of July, 1492, and on the 
3rd of August set sail. The course as far as 
the Canaries was familiar. An accident to 
the rudder of the Pinta was, however, the 
cause of delay, and it was September 3rd 
before he finally set sail. 

Never was sublime adventure attempted 
with instruments so mean! The whole fleet, 
if dismantled of masts and rigging, might 
have been packed in the hold of a modern 
liner of very ordinary size. Two of the 
vessels, called the Pinta and the JVina, were 
caravels—that is, undecked barges raised 
high at the prow and the stern, where alone 
shelter was provided for crew and officers in 
cabins little better than canal-boat accommo- 
dation at the present day. The third vessel, 
the Sta. Maria, on which the Admiral raised 
his flag, had at least the dignity of a deck. 
But the united tonnage of all three cannot 
have exceeded two hundred tons. In truth 


the great navigator himself had an inadequate 
idea of the nature of his task. He would 
have staked his life on the theory that the 
other side of the ocean was India, with nothing 
but a few outlying islands between its riches 


and Spanish greed. The secret of this error 
lay in the inadequate ideas then prevailing as 
to the size of the world. Columbus believed 
its circumference ‘to be some 16,000 miles, 
or about one-third less than the actual truth. 
And in the 8,000 miles omitted from his cal- 
culation lay hidden and unimaginable the 
new world on which he blundered. 

The map used in this voyage was in all 
probability similar to, if not identical with, 
the representation of the great ocean given 
by Martin Behem on a globe executed in this 
very year when Columbus sailed. It was in 
part based on the reports of Marco Polo, 
according to whom a great island called 
Cipango, commonly identified with Japan, 
stood out as an advanced guard from the 
Asiatic coast. That island Columbus be- 
lieved to lie in the same latitude as the 
Canaries. And, making allowance for a con- 
siderable extension of Asia eastwards beyond 
the geographical knowledge of the time, he 
calculated that a voyage of 700 to .750 
leagues due west from the Canaries should 
bring him to the coast of Cipango. 

If the distance had proved double it 
would not have discouraged him nor blurred 
the clearness of his conviction. 
his crews the case was different. Even Ais 
estimate would have seemed to them an 
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enermous, if not impossible voyage; while, 
should it be much exceeded, madness or 
mutiny might be inevitable. Under these 
circumstances Columbus determined to keep 
his own counsel and bear his tremendous 
burden absolutely alone. He kept a log or 
journal, in which he set down accurately the 
distances run and the observations made 
each day. But this he determined no other 
eyes should see until it was laid before his 
sovereign’s. On the other hand, the distances 
he furnished for the ship’s log were designedly 
falsified, and made as much less than the 
actual fact as he dared to impose upon the 
practical skill and experience of his com- 
panions, 

Happily, the sea was unwontedly calm. 
Indeed, at first the adventurers were fretted 
by the want of a breeze. For three days 
after leaving the Canaries they were only nine 
leagues west of Ferro, the south-western 
island of the group. But on that day, Sun- 
day, September gth, they finally lost sight of 
the known world, and every’ new horizon 
that rose upon them was a hope that daily 
changed to terror. 

And now, every sign in air or sky or sea 
began to be scrutinized with an intensity 
of interest never felt near familiar shores. 
Objects that could be recognised, such as 
wreckage, broken masts, or planks of Euro- 
pean vessels, were met with fear, as omens 
of the fate in store for irreverent intrusive- 
ness into nature’s secrets. Strange objects, 
such as unknown birds or fish, or carved 
implements of mysterious workmanship were 
seen with interest, hope, or terror, accord- 
ing to the mood of the moment. At six 
days from the Canaries a great mast came 
floating by in melancholy helplessness, a 
token perhaps of human weakness over- 
whelmed in the waste of waters. Next 
day, amazement!—the magnetic needle, 
already a poetic type of faithfulness, has 
swerved from its allegiance, and points no 
longer due north as marked by the pole star, 
but slightly to the west. This is a serious 
matter, and it requires all the moral weight 
of the Admiral’s renown for learning, and all 
the charm of his grave earnestness, to allay 
the fears aroused. He must frame a theory 
on the spur of the moment, that the mag- 
netic pole is not the north star, but a point 
round which the star itself revolves. This 


| serves its purpose for the time; but two 


days afterwards comes another portent: 4 
great star, comparable to that flaming ‘‘ Worm- 
wood ” spoken of in the Book of Revelation, 
flies burning across the sky, and falls, some 
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say with audible hiss and splutter, into the 
sea. Surely it is like the flaming sword set 
at the gates of Eden, a warning against rash 
intrusion into forbidden realms. 

Next day, Sunday, the 16th of September, 
the smooth and sluggish sea is green with 
strange herbage, long tough stalks strong as 
cables and prodigious fronds, tangled and 
woven together like a net of destruction. It 
yields indeed to the advancing prows driven 
on by the invariable easterly wind. But 
who knows whether this is not the guile of 
deceitful demons luring on their prey to 
secure capture? At any rate it seems certain 
that the adventurers are coming to the end of 
the navigable ocean, and all beyond may be 
formless waste, neither land nor water. No 
shoal nor sunken rocks can account for this 
ominous wonder. It stretches west and 
south and north, far as eyes can reach, an 
archipelago of unsubstantial isles, with a 
treacherous labyrinth of water lanes between. 
Now first, coward fears begin to suggest the 
desperate resort of mutiny; but the calm 
self-confidence of legitimate authority holds 
as by a spell the passions of discordant 
weakness, and though the sailors muster in 
groups apart, they still sullenly obey the word 
of command. Fortunately another, and a 
favourable sign, appears in heaven, which the 
quick tact of the Admiral seizes on to dis- 
tract attention. Far up overhead is a flight 
of birds winging their way to some place of 
rest. But behold, they are not seeking the 
European shores. They pursue the setting 
sun. They know the secret of the: west ; 
and where winged earthly creatures have 
gone, there winged ships can follow. 

The amazing progress made in acquaint- 
ance with nature during the last two cen- 
turies has familiarised us with the fact that 
the Sargasso Sea is the neutral region round 
which the equatorial current and the Gulf 
Stream keep up their perpetual circuit of 
movement. And just as leaves and sticks 
brought down at distant intervals by a river 
collect in a mass at the dead centre of a side 
eddy, so the floating uprooted wrack scattered 
over the Atlantic becomes concentrated in 
this central area. But though the phenome- 
non 1s so familiar and simple to us now, we 
must be singularly wanting in imaginative 
sympathy for past times if we do not feel how 
well calculated such an appearance was to 
rouse the fears of superstitious sailors in the 
fifteenth century. 

Those terrors being allayed, the men 
began to be as rash in assurance as they 
had been in despair. A pension of 10,000 





maravedis had been promised by the King 
and Queen to the man who should first 
see land; and when the tokens of their ap- 
proach to it were perceptible, every one who 


| saw a solid cloud on the horizon sang out, 


“Land ho!” lest he should be anticipated. In 
the end Columbus had to lay down the severe 
condition, that any one who made this joyful 
announcement should- be. deprived of all 
chance afterwards if it did not prove true 
within three days. 

Six days more passed, and gloom began to 
gather on all faces once more. The Ad- 
miral had refused to alter his course at the 
suggestion of some who thought they saw 
indications of land to north or south; yet 
all the signs by which he had encouraged 
them to persevere were proving delusive. 
If they went on much farther, the very pos- 
sibility of return would be doubtful, if indeed 
it were not so already. The wind blew 
almost continuously from the east, and even 
if they could make head against it, there was 
the danger that their provisions would: not 
hold out. Such perils increased in a rapidly 
growing ratio. Every league they went farther 
from home would be like two leagues on 
their return. Every day’s food consumed 
was so much taken from their resources for 
the conflict against contrary winds on their 
return journey. Thie calmness of the weather 
gave little to do, and the gloomy groups that 
lounged about the decks incited one another 
to open mutiny. 

There is scarcely a crisis in all secular his- 
tory more tragic in its intensity of interest than 
the fortnight that yet remained of this heroic 
voyage. ‘The Pinzons were never really loyal 
to their leader, and it is very likely he knew 
already how little he could depend upon 
them ; and there seems to be no record of 
any one else whose sympathy might have 
strengthened his hands. But this man faced 
his fate without a quiver in the enduring 
tenacity of his purpose. “Yes,” he said, 
when the muttering grew too loud to remain 
unanswered, “ yes, you can cast me into the 
sea. Ido not fear death, for I have long 
been prepared for it. But how will it be 
with you, when you reach Spain again, and 
your crime stands revealed before. their 
Majesties, whose commission you have out- 
raged?” ‘Then seeing, or rather feeling the 
impression made by the power of an imper- 
turbable will, he changed his tone, and urged 
with exhaustless patience and inspiring ear- 
nestness the multiplied signs of land. Fortu- 
nately about the same time the wind veered 
a little to the south-west, giving a hope of 
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favourable breezes on the return. The crews 
resumed their obedience and the days went 
slowly on. 

On October 1st the pilot of the Séa. 
Maria made out that he had run 578 
leagues from Ferro. With great composure 
the Admiral suggested that the truer figure 
would be six leagues more than the pilot 
allowed, or 584. This did not look as 
if their leader wished to underestimate 
the distance. No, they would all say, the 
Admiral was at least candid; he did not 
wish to disguise their real position; he had 
even corrected the mistake of the pilot, 
which would have made them six leagues 
nearer home than they really were. Yet all 
the while Columbus knew, and noted in his 
private diary, that the real distance they had 
run was not 584 leagues, but 707. So easy is 
it to gain credit for candour, by a judicious 
tact in playing the hypocrite. 

At length, as the evening flight of birds 
appeared to be uniformly toward the south- 
west, Columbus allowed the course to be 
altered in that direction, saying it could 
make little difference now. But when day 


after day still went by and no land was seen, 
the spirit of mutiny revived once more, and 
on the roth of October it came to a head. 


This time the men did not wait for their dis- 
content to be interpreted. They cried aloud 
that they would have no more of this im- 
pious obstinacy. They had suffered enough 
through one man’s insane conceit; there 
must be an end to this, the ships’ heads 
must be put about, and would to God they 
might escape the consequences of rash hardi- 
hood! In this extremity it is said that 
Columbus made a treaty with his crews for 
three days more, promising that if land were 
not discovered by that time he would yield. 
But there is no evidence for this, and it is 
utterly unlike the man. He had no more 
notion of turning back toward the east than 
had the sun overhis head. On the contrary, 
he explained to the men once more the 
nature of his calculations, which had not yet 
been falsified. They had not yet run 750 
leagues, and therefore could not expect to 
see Cipango. But floating herbage and land 
birds, and even scents in the air, assured 
them that they were in the neighbourhood 
of islands. And whether or not, whether he 
was right or wrong, they had no choice in 
the matter ; necessity was laid upon them, and 
they must go on discovering those Indies to 
which their Catholic Majesties had sent them. 

At length on October 11th the tantalising 
tokens of land assumed such a form that it 





was impossible even for cowardice to dis- 
pute them. Moved by these omens of near 
triumph, Columbus collected his men and 
announced the speedy end of their labours, 
They had now at last arrived, he said, 
precisely where, according to his original 
calculations, Cipango or its outlying islands 
might be looked for. Henceforward they 
would take in sail at night, and proceed 
with caution. Further to invite watchful- 
ness, he announced that, in addition to the 
pension promised by the sovereigns, he him- 
self would give a prize to the man who 
should first sight land. It is a curious illus- 
tration of the manners of the times that the 
reward was to be a velvet doublet, or, as 
we should say, waistcoat. The prizes of 
plush breeches given even within the last 
few years to virtuous agricultural labourers in 
England are evidently, like many other things 
in our southern rural districts, survivals from 
a half-barbarous past. 

And now for the last time the sun goes 
down into a realm of intangible mystery; 
but there is no sleep for eyes that are kindled 
with the fever of an intolerable suspense. 
So the Admiral takes post in the deck house 
on the poop, where he can sweep the 
forward horizon with his craving glance. 
Soft! there, low down in the dimness 
between sea and sky—what is that? As 
God lives it is a light, a light ; it cannot be 
a star! It is not diamond-like as God’s stars, 
it is ragged and flickering like every light of 
human kindling. Alas, it is gone. It was 
an illusion of an over-wrought brain. No, 
there it comes again ; it moves, it waves, it is 
a torch-light upon some shore. Trembling 
with a joy not yet certain of itself, the Admiral 
calls softly to an officer on deck, Peter 
Gutieres by name. He mounts the poop, 
looks in the direction indicated, and after an 
instant sees the spark. God be praised! it 
must bealight on Jand. It comes and goes, 
it rises and falls, as though it were a torch in 
some fisherman’s boat, or carried by hand 
from house to house on the shore. Another 
comrade is called, but when he mounts to 
the post of observation the light can be seen 
by no one and it reappears no more. In 
these strange regions even the senses cannot 
be trusted on evidence so evanescent. But 
hark! a gun booms from the /in/a on in 
front. She stays her cautious course. She 
lies to, she has seen the land. The weary 
days of suspense are past, and an unknown 
world waits the unveiling of the dawn. 

When morning rose, on Friday, October 12, 
1492, the scene served rather to excite than 
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to gratify curiosity. Columbus saw before 
him a low, flat island, some fifteen miles long, 
clothed everywhere with strange luxuriant 
foliage. From the woods along the shore 
groups of men, women, and children came 
running to the waterside, where they stood, 
gazing in evident perturbation and amaze- 
ment. So far as could be observed they were 
of a race never seen before. That they 
were barbarous was clear, for they had not a 
stitch of clothing amongst them ; but whether 
friendly or hostile could only be ascertained 
by experiment. Arrangements were speedily 
made to put them to the proof. A landing 
was effected with imposing show of scarlet 
and gold and flashing armour. 

The Admiral knelt and devoutly kissed the 
soil. Then with blare of trumpets astounding 
to the natives, possession was taken in the 
names of their Catholic Majesties. According 
to some the Te Deum was chanted ; and in 
ignorance of the musical native name, Guana- 
hari, the island was christened San Salva- 
dor. The inhabitants, terrified by sights and 
sounds so unwonted, quickly disappeared 
in the thickets. But after a while they 
acquired confidence, and Columbus endea- 
voured by the language of signs to gain 
some information from them. His first object 
was to find the gold regions of the Indies, of 
which he now believed himself to be in the 
immediate neighbourhood. According to 
his information, numerous islands, the abodes 
of savages, abounded off the eastern coast of 
Asia, and therefore what he saw quite coin- 
cided with his anticipations. 

The isle of Guanahari did not invite long 
delay, and imagining himself to be amongst 
the archipelago depicted on Behem’s globe, 
he was anxious to find his way to Cipango 
before seeking the mainland of India. There- 
fore, taking some natives on board who might 
be trained to act as interpreters, he cruised 
from island to island until, on the coast of 
Cuba, he supposed himself to have reached the 
continent of Asia. Here, whether by acci- 
dent or design, Pinzon parted from him, and 
was not seen again until the eve of the return 
voyage. There is too much reason for con- 
cluding that he wished to separate himself 
from the fortunes of Columbus, and to mag- 
nify himself at the expense of his leader. If 
so, there was a poetic justice in the singular 
fate which twice or thrice threw him back at 
a Critical moment into the track of Colum- 
bus, and finally overwhelmed him with 
chagrin. Meanwhile stress of weather drove 





Chinese Emperor as his final aim, the dis- 
coverer was brought to the shores of Hayti. 
Here the Sta. Maria was wrecked through 
the carelessness of a steersman, and thus 
Columbus, deserted by the Pinta, was left 
with only one caravel, the Mina, measuring 
probably some thirty or forty tons, to bear 
the whole burden of his discovery across the 
wintry ocean. He sailed away at the begin- 
ning of January, 1493, purposing to investigate 
the southern region, and then stretch across at 
a lower latitude than on his outward voyage. 
He had not quitted Hayti, or, as he called it, 
Hispaniola, when the treacherous Pinzon was 
descried in pursuit of his own fortune. He 
excused himself by difficulties of weather, 
and the Admirai was not in a position to as- 
sume a haughty tone of reproach. So in 
company they visited some of the islands of 
the Caribs, of whose savage fame Columbus 
had learned much by ominous signs or awe- 
struck gestures of the more peaceful natives. 
Then taking advantage of a favourable wind, 
which, however, did not carry him far, he 
swept out into the Atlantic, and began a 
deadly struggle with wind and waves, which 
lasted for six weeks before the Azores were 
sighted. 

Here the hostility of the Portuguese 
commander occasioned much trouble and 
delay, and it was the 4th of March before 
the mainland of Europe was once more 
sighted. Obliged to land at the mouth of the 
Tagus, Columbus was again exposed to diffi- 
culty and even danger through the jealousy 
of the Portuguese. But his tact and firm- 
ness stood him in good stead, and at length, 
on the 15th of March, he re-entered, as the 
triumphant bearer of astounding news, that 
harbour of Palos which, nearly eight months 
before, he had left amidst the lamentations 
and curses of the people. Pinzon, who had 
again parted from him on the homeward 
voyage, is said to have sailed up the harbour 
on the evening of the very same day, believ- 
ing himself to be the surviving commander 
of the expedition. As he came near he heard 
the bells ringing out joyous peals, and soon 
saw the irrepressible Vina resting safely at 
anchor. His disappointment and the re- 
proaches of the sovereigns are said to have 
been the cause of his death. 

During the next few months Columbus 
might have meditated with satisfaction on 
the proverb—if it exists in Spanish—that 
“nothing succeeds like success.” His pro- 
gress to the court was a triumphal procession ; 
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his reception was that of a conquering general. 
But the high summer of his fame was of brief 
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duration, and before the autumn of the year 
was far advanced he set sail again with a large 
fleet, strong enough, as was supposed, to seal 
the fate of the newly discovered lands. 

In the second voyage many new islands 
of the Caribbean Archipelago were disco- 
vered, notably Jamaica, but the mainland 
of America was yet untouched. 

The discontent of the colony he had 
founded and the intrigues of selfishness led 
to the recall of Columbus in 1496. He was 
received, however, with favour, though fami- 
liarity had dimmed the marvel of his suc- 
cesses, and like many another benefactor of 
mankind, he found that the failure to realise 
impossible dreams had almost neutralized the 
credit of substantial services. After long 
delays and many disappointments he was 
enabled to set sail with his third expedition 
in the early summer. In this voyage, 
taking a more southerly course, he touched 
the mainland of the South American Con- 
tinent in the district of Paria, north of 
the delta of the Orinoco. But he had 
no idea of the nature of his discovery. 
Misled by his preconceived notions, he 
believed himself still to be off the coast 
of Asia. On his arrival at Hispaniola, after 
more than two years’ absence, he found that 
things had gone from bad to worse. Cruel 
oppression of the natives, and consequent 
murder and massacre, had been aggravated 
by conflicts amongst the colonists themselves. 
Distracted by the difficulties of restoring order, 
the Admiral appealed to Spain for aid; but 
his opponents managed to obtain the ear of 
the court, and the result was his supersession 
by a new viceroy, who, in the year 1500, ar- 
rived armed with full powers. This man, 
Francisco de Bobadilla, was by nature a mere 
vulgar bully, to whom it was an exquisite 
delight to humiliate one so conspicuous in the 
eyes of the world as the great Admiral. Not 
content with ostentatiously deposing him and 
reversing his judgments on Spanish mutineers, 
he arrested Columbus, bound him in fetters, 
and sent him on board ship to be deported 
as a criminal to Spain. Then shone forth the 
moral dignity of a nature, unfit indeed for the 
distracting details of state-craft, but supreme 
in every hour of heroic action or suffering. 
He uttered no word of complaint, still less of 
entreaty. Instinctively realising the actual 
state of the case, he was convinced that this 
violence was the petty bravado of a Jack-in- 
office, and would produce an indignant revul- 
sion of feeling in Spain. He readily complied 
with a request of the petty tyrant that he 
would use his moral influence to secure the 





obedience of his adherents to their Majesties’ 
commands. On the voyage the commander 
of the vessel offered to remove his fetters. 
“No,” said Columbus, “they shall not be taken 
off, but by direct orders of the King and Queen; 
and then I will preserve them afterwards as me- 
morials of the reward my services have met.” 
And he kept his word ; for they were hung 
up in his cabinet till his death ; and when he 
felt that approaching, he requested that they 
might be buried with him in his grave. 
Events happened as he knew they must. 
The Queen almost wept with indignation 
when she heard how her knightly sailor had 
arrived in chains. The accusations against 
him were contemptuously ignored. He was 
received with all honours at the court, and 
the cowardly ruffian who had so insulted him 
was superseded and recalled. At the age of 
sixty-six years, enfeebled by the exposure and 
anxieties he had undergone, tormented by 
gout and depressed by the disappointment of 
his passionate desire to reach India through 
the west, his natural force was yet so un- 
abated that he undertook with confidence a 
final voyage, in which he was resolved to 
break through the tangle of islands and reach 
the coasts of the Grand Khan. Passing by 
some rather remarkable adventures on the 
way, we find him, at the beginning of 
August, 1502, on the isle of Guanaja, or 
Bonacca, off the coast of Honduras. Here 
he heard accounts of Yucatan, such as should 
have determined him to sail westwards. Un- 
fortunately, he was deluded by the hope of 
finding a strait leading towards India on the 
east, and the mistaken choice of his direc- 
tion now made of his last years a stormy 
evening instead of a splendid sunset. He 
attempted to found a settlement on_ the 
Isthmus, an attempt which resulted in failure, 
and sanguinary battles fatal to a large number 
ofhis people. Leaving, after many disasters, 
he crept with leaking ships and demoralized 
crews toward his new world home in His- 
paniola. But off the northern coast of 
Jamaica he was obliged to run both his 
vessels on shore, as they were in a sinking 
condition; and there, half covered by the 
tide, they formed the foundation tor a novel 
kind of fortress constructed after the fashion 
of the ancient lake-dwellings. Houses of 
shelter were constructed on the decks. 
Simple fortifications were sufficient to guard 
against surprise ; and if the crews had nee 
in good discipline the Crusoe life they lec 
would have been fairly tolerable for all ex: 
cept Columbus himself, who suffered tortures 
from gout, One brave man set off for His- 
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paniola in a native canoe; but as eight 
months elapsed before anything was heard 
of him, it appeared only too probable that 
he had been lost at sea. Meanwhile, the 
crews left with the sick and weary Admiral 
broke into mutiny and threatened his life, 
but his presence of mind and resolution never 
deserted him. He sprang out of his cabin 
to confront them, but he tottered like a help- 
less infant, and the few loyal men had to 
bear him back in theirarms. The mutineers 
then took what boats there were, and at- 
tempted to make their way to Hispaniola ; 
but failing in this they lived a marauding life 
on the shore, until at last they were subdued 
in a pitched battle by Don Bartholomew, the 
brother of Columbus, and.a number of faith- 
fulfollowers. After a full year of this misery, 
which might have been shortened by half 
but for the scandalous neglect of the new 
governor of Hispaniola, relief at length 
came; and after a short stay in the colony 
the Admiral departed finally for Spain, where 
he arrived toward the end of 1504. 

There are some rivers whose only gran- 
deur is in their outflow, to. the sea; so is it 
with men in whom a sublime death redeems 
an unprofitable life. There are other rivers 


which, after flowing with a strenuous current 
and dashing over glorious falls, subside intoa 
dreary plain where they meekly soak into the 
Ocean; so is it with some lives, and that of 


Columbus was one of them. The same 
spiritual force was in him as of old, the same 
courage, the same high honour; but the 
circumstances were adverse. His last year 
ran through flats of respectful neglect. ‘The 
King, now bereaved of his bright-souled wife, 
was troubled in spirit when he thought of 
the terms he had granted Columbus, and the 
enormous significance they seemed likely to 
have. He wished to effect a compromise, 
but Columbus would not listen to it. The 
infirm old man showed his proud suscepti- 
bility to the last. ‘I hold to all that con- 
cerns my honour,” he said ; “as to-anything 
else, your Majesty may do just what is best 
for your own interests.” But the controversy 
remained unsettled, and in May, 1506, at 
seventy years of age, he carried it to the court 
of Heaven. Remembering how little faithful- 
ness he had found amongst the great ones of 
this world, there was perhaps a special signi- 
ficance in the pious phrase with which he 
surrendered life: ‘Lord, into thy hands I 
commit my spirit.” 

It is a foolish motto which was inscribed 
upon his grave, ‘To Castille and Leon 
Columbus gave a new world.” So every 





little peninsula or island arrogates to itself 
the rights and blessings conferred by Heaven 
upon mankind at large. Castille and Leon, 
whatever their imperial ambition, were too 
small to rule the tide of new discovery and 
storm of enterprise that followed the achieve- 
ment of Columbus. The veil being once 
lifted from the mysterious ocean, the energies 
of a civilisation confined within limits far 
too narrow for its expansive forces, broke 
forth with startling vigour. Inthe year 1497 
Sebastian Cabot, sailing from Bristol, dis- 
covered the whole coast of the North Ameri- 
can continent from Labrador to Florida. In 
the same year Vasco de Gama passed the 
Cape of Good Hope and opened the first 
ocean path to India. About the same time 
several voyagers, both Spanish and Portu- 
guese, followed the coast of South America 
for many hundreds of miles, and.imsome of 
these expeditions Amerigo Vespuccio, who, by 
a singular caprice of fortune, gave his own 
name to the neweworld,.took part as a mere 
subordinate. It was .by a facile pen rather 
than by any achievements, of.discovery, that 
he obtained this undeserved renown. But 
fame secured only. by words and names 
shrivels into nothingness in the growth of a 
history that absorbs only facts into its sub- 
stance ; and in the enormous development 
of human resource, activity, and thought, at- 
tributable to the widened area of civilised 
life and to the re-action of the New World on 
the Old, the fictitious fame of Vespuccio has 
sunk into an obscure question of curious re- 
search, while the heroism of the true dis- 
coverer fills both hemispheres with its im- 
mortal renown ; and well it may. Think of 
what those new lands have been to us—the 
refuge of persecuted truth, the asylum of op- 
pressed freedom, the breath of life to mil- 
lions who in the dense struggle for existence 
here must have perished. Think of the 
favourable circumstances under which new 
political experiments have there been tried, 
of the impulse given to inventive genius by 
the preciousness of labour amid the vast area 
to be subdued. Think of the tide of wealth 
which has thence recoiled upon our shores, 
wealth not so vulgar as the treasures craved 
by Spanish greed, but wealth of experience, 
wealth of knowledge, wealth of power, wealth 
of enlarged life; and we must acknowledge 
the truth of the first words with which we 
began our review, that there is no record in 
history of any achievement by an individual 
man which can be compared in the enormous 
sweep of its results with the Discovery of 
America. J. ALLANSON PICTON. 
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FRAGMENTS OF TEACHING IN EVERSLEY CHURCH. 


By THE LATE CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


IIl.—HOPE. 


W HAT was the Hope that St. Paul spoke 

of to the Romans when in his Epistle 
‘he said to them, “Whatsoever things were 
written aforetime were written for our learning, 
that we through patience and comfort of the 
Scriptures might have hope” ? (Rom. xv. 4.) 
Hope? What hope? Hope about what? 
Hope of what? What were they to hope for 
and expect ? 

Now, the answer to this question we must 
find in the Old Testament, not in the New. 
I do not mean to say that the New Testa- 
ment is not full of hope. God forbid! You 
cannot read a chapter of it fairly without 
seeing that it is the most hopeful book in the 
world—a gospel of good news, of hope for 
sinful men. 

But all I mean is, St. Paul was not speak- 
ing of the New Testament when he spoke of 
the Scriptures through which we might have 
hope, because at that time the New Testa- 
ment was not written. Probably neither of 
the four Gospels nor the Acts of the Apostles, 





nor most of the Epistles were written till some 
years after the Epistle to the Romans. 

When St. Paul speaks of the Scriptures, 
therefore, he seems always to mean the old 
Jewish Scriptures, which we call the Old 
Testament. 

Thus we see in this very 15th chapter of 
the Epistle to the Romans, from which I 
have already quoted, he goes on to say that 
Christ confirmed the promises made to the 
fathers, z.¢. to the old Jews, and especially to 
Abraham, and then he quotes texts from the 
Old Testament, and especially from the glo- 
rious prophecies of the great evangelical pro- 
phet Isaiah. Therefore it is to the Old 
Testament we must look first to see what 
“hope” St. Paul spoke of, and surely to the 
very prophecy he quotes from Isaiah x1, 
“There shall be a root of Jesse, and he that 
shall rise to reign over the Gentiles ; in him 
shall the Gentiles trust.” After which he 
adds, “ Now the God of hope fill you with 
all joy and peace in believing, that ye may 
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abound in hope, through the power of the 
Holy Ghost.” (Rom. xv. 13.) 

Now what does this prophecy promise to 
us? Let us read Isaiah’s own words (xi. 1—5). 
“ And there shall come forth a rod out of the 
stem of Jesse, and a Branch shall grow out 
of his roots: and the spirit of the Lord shall 
rest upon him, the spirit of wisdom and un- 
derstanding, the spirit of counsel and might, 
the spirit of knowledge and of the fear of the 
Lord ; and shall make him of quick under- 
standing in the fear of the Lord: and he 
shall not-judge after the sight of his eyes, 
neither reprove after the hearing of his ears : 
but with righteousness shall he judge the 
poor, and reprove with equity for the meek 
of the earth. . . . . And righteousness shall 
be the girdle of his loins, and faithfulness the 
girdle of his reins.” 

What does this prophecy promise to us? 
A King. A king of the stem of Jesse, that 
is, of the House of David. That was a great 
thing for the Jews—that Christ should be 
one of their nation, and of their royal family 
likewise : but that is not so great a matter to 
us. What makes it a great matter to us, a 
matter of infinite hope and joy to us, is the 
kind of King which Christ is—that He is a 
good and perfect King who shall set the world 
right, a King who shall reign in righteousness. 

Yes, this prophecy we feel is true. It 
must be true. It answers to something in 
the heart of every humane and thoughtful 
man—of every one who has ever looked 
sadly at the sin and misery of the world, and 
said, “ All this ought not to be, and therefore 





it wil] not be. It will surely end some day, 
and the 
world will 
be set 
right.” It 
is planted 
deep in the 
heart of 
man — that 
hope that 
the world 
will not: 
be always 
wicked, 
always con- 
fused, al- 
Ways sub- 
ject to war, 
and plague, 
and famine, 
and misery 
—that bet- 
ter times From a photo) 
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will come, that a heavenly King shall rule in 
righteousness over a new heaven and a new 
earth. Philosophy did not put that belief 
into men’s hearts, and philosophy cannot 
take it away; but as, I believe, the Spirit of 
God put it into men’s hearts, the Spirit of 
God will not let men lose that precious hope 
as long as there is a crime or a sorrow upon 
earth. 

The old heathen had it, for God had put 
it into their hearts—dimly indeed, and mixed 
with fables; but there it was, ready for the 
apostles and missionaries of the Church to 
work on when they came to preach the gos- 
pel to them. 2 

These Romans, for instance, many of them 
while they were yet heathens had no doubt 
heard the old fable of Astrea, the goddess of 
heavenly justice, the daughter of Zeus and 
Themis, that is, of Religion and Law—how 
once she dwelt among men, and taught them 
in the Golden Age, when all were good ; and 
how at last she was wearied with their sins, 
and fled away to heaven; but how again 
Astrea would return from heaven at last, to 
fill the world with righteousness once more. 
And surely when St. Paul preached to them 
of Christ coming in glory to abolish sin and 
death, and to reign in righteousness, they 
would say, “‘ This is the truth, after which we 
had been feeling in the dark. All that we 
fancied from the old fable is true, and more, 
far more. And therefore we will have hope.” 

Our own heathen forefathers, too, they 
had their dream about it—half true, half 
false. They believed, the wisest of them, 
that a time would come of exceeding wicked- 
ness—an 
Iron Age 
they called 
it, an Axe 
Age, a 
Sword Age, 
when every 
man should 
hate and 
slay his 
brother ; for 
Baldur, the 
God of 
Light, - was 
dead, and 
descended 
into hell, 
and _there- 
fore men 
would grow 
worse and 
worse till 
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the end, Then would come Ragnarok, the 
twilight of the gods, when earth and heaven, 
sun and stars, should be burned up, and 
the gods themselves, the false gods whom 
they worshipped, should perish with the 
heavens. 

And then? Then would arise out of the 
sea another earth, lovely and green, with 
pleasant fields where grain should spring un- 
sown, and a new sun should rise in heaven, 
fairer than the old ; and Baldur, the God of 
Light, should rise again out of hell, and rule 
over that new earth, and it should be peopled 
with new human beings, and there should be 
no more- war, nor sin, nor woe. 

One must see at once how such dreams as 
these, dim and confused though they were, 
would make the people ready to receive the 
truth of Holy Scripture when it was preached 
to them ; and how they would rejoice in this 
prophecy of Isaiah, and “through patience 
and comfort of the Scriptures have hope.” 

There are other old stories, too, which 
show how apt men are to cling to this hope, 
that somehow, somewhen, somewhere, God 
will set all things right once more. The old 


Britons, whom we English conquered and 
drove out of the land fifteen hundred years 
ago-—they had their fable for a long time 
which gave them hope—how their great 


King Arthur was not really dead, but slept 
a charmed sleep in the Isle of Avalon—and 
how he should awake at last to set them free, 
and rule righteously over the land. That 
was but a fable, and has come to nought: 
but still it was true to the best instincts of 
_human nature, true to the image of God, 
whose kingdom shall one day come, and His 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven. 

The old Germans likewise hadtheir dream 
of hope—and, indeed; many of ;the country- 
folk among them have it still. They tell of 
their great and good Emperor inold times, 
Frederick Barbarossa, who died fighting 
against the Saracens in the,Kast, that he 
might win back from, them the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem, in which our Lord 
was laid. But they say that/fhe is not really 
dead—that he sits asleep in a cave im-the 
mountains, waiting for the last day, with a 
table of stone before him—and how before 
the last day he will awake, and come forth, 
and punish all. cruel tyrants,,and rid poor 
people of their oppressors,and do justice 
and judgment throughout the Empire, in the 
name of Christ and of God, That, too, is a 
dream and a fable; but God forbid that we 
should laugh at such, They are. all, as ‘it 
were, parables—not true themselves, but 





teaching the truth, keeping alive in men’s 
hearts the belief that Christ will set the 
world right one day, and leading them to the 
true light of the Bible, so that in spite of all 
the misrule, and sin, and misery of the world, 
by patience and comfort of the Scriptures, 
they may have Hope. 

Now one point in these stories which 
helped men to believe the prophecies of 
Scripture is that they are like the prophecies 
of Scripture in one important matter—they 
are not sejfish. Whatdo I mean? I mean 
this. The men who spoke those prophecies 
did not value them merely for their own sake, 
but for the sake of their children’s children 
and for mankind. Long before the evil 
times in which they lived were over, and 
the good time come, they would be dead, 
and their souls would be they knew not 
where. But they would have died in faith, 
not having received the “promises. And 
because they died in faith, they would have 
died in hope. They could ‘delight in the 
thought that the world would be good one 
day, even if it was bad then—that their 
children’s children would be happy, even if 
they were miserable then. And so it is with 
the prophecies of the Old Testament. The 
fathers, says St. Paul, died in faith, mot 
having received the promises. They believed 
that their children’s children would receive 
them some day, and that was enough for 
them. And more, because they were in- 
spired by the Holy Spirit of God, they 
looked for a time when the Gentiles should 
receive them too—the Gentiles, heathens, 
men not of their own blood, their enemies, 
who were unclean, with whom they would 
not even eat. Yet those Gentiles, too, in 
spite of the wall of separation which parted 
them from the Jews as much as if they were 
not men at all, but some other kind of crea- 
tures—those. Gentiles they believed would 
be blessed. some dayby God, through 
Christ. The heathen would glorify God for 
His mercy; the heathen would rejoice with 
His people ; a King would arise to reign in 
righteousness ovemGentiles as well as Jews, 
and in Him should:the Gentiles trust. 

Then would be fulfilled to the heathen all 
those dreams and fancies about a good King 
from heaven, and a pew earth in which 
dwelleth righteousness, which had been stit- 
ring in.their minds—yperhaps God put them 
into their minds--at. least God left them 
there. He did motjdespise those fancies; 
silly and ignorant,ag,they often were, they 
were all hints, and signs, and witnesses for 
Christ, the true King and Saviour; as 
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St. Paul said, “*God has made of one blood 
all nations on the earth, and has appointed 
them their times, and the bounds of their 
habitation, if haply they might feel after Him 
and find Him, though He be not far from any 
one of us. For in Him we live and move 
and have our being.” As a heathen poet, 
says St. Paul, hath said, “ For we also are 
His offspring.” 

Be sure that all those hopes will come true 
in God’s good time, at the second coming of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and sin and sorrow 
shall come to an end under the rule of Him, 
our righteous King. 

Of the times and the seasons of that great 
day knows no man; none save God the 
Father. Of the manner and the way of that 
great and blessed change knows no man, as 
it is written, “Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of 
man to conceive, what God hath prepared for 
those who love Him.” But it will come when 
God shall will, and as God shall will. The 
tabernacle of God shall be with men, and 
He will dwell with them, and they shall be 
His people, and He their God. And God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes, and 
there shall be no more death, nor sorrow, 
nor crying, nor pain, for the former things 
are passed away. And He that sitteth on 





the throne hath said, “ Behold, I make all 
things new.” 

And then shall be fulfilled all the hopes 
of those who have longed to see justice and 
peace upon the earth. Then shall be 
answered the prayers of all who have cried 
to Christ, ‘‘ Lord, how long ere Thou come, 
and arise upon the dark earth, a Sun of 
Righteousness with healing in Thy wings?” 
Then all those shall be comforted whose 
hearts have ached over all the misery and 
pain and sin which they see around them in 
this sinful world. ‘Then all those shall have 
their reward who have done their part 
towards lessening that sin and misery, who 
have fed the hungry, clothed the naked, 
comforted the mourners, taught the ignorant, 
righted the opprest. To them shall be said 
in that day, “Come, ye blessed children of 
God, who have tried to copy Christ on 
earth. Come and see Christ Himself do for 
this sinful world what you tried, each in your 
place and state, to do. Come and see Him 
make all things new. Come and enter into 
the joy of your Lord—the unspeakable joy 
of seeing sin and misery banished for ever 
out of God’s universe, and the whole crea- 
tion filled with righteousness, and peace, and 
joy in the Holy Ghost.” 

Even so, come, Lord Jesus. Amen. 





NOTES ON PHRASE AND INFLECTION. 


By GODFREY TURNER, 


AVING remarkea, in a course of desul- 
tory reading among modern books, 
magazines, and newspapers, much uncer- 
tainty, and still more determination towards a 
vicious choice, in the matter of words and 
phrases that used to be well “ understanded 
by the people,” I have made a few notes, and 
here lay them before the candid reader. Not 
all these instances are cited with purpose of 
general censorship. In some, it will be 
manifest that I uphold the popular reading, 
and oppose the theories of particular 
grammarians. Further preface is unneces- 
sary, as my JVof/es ought to explain them- 
selves, 

IN RESPECT TO; IN RESPECT OF.—‘ Avoid 
the latter expression,” says Fleming, who 
appeals to the dictum of Marsh, viz. that 
in respect of is “as gross a violation of 
English grammar as to write relatively of and 
in reference of.’ Idiom and authority are 
Strongly opposed to Marsh and Fleming. 
It has been at all times the practice of good 
writers and speakers, since our modern 


language was formed, to observe a rigid dis- 
tinction between the two phrases, wITH 
respect TO and IN respect oF, they being as 
different in significance as in construction. 
Fleming, following Marsh, has evidently 
stumbled between them. We say IN respect 
oF when the object or idea is concrete, defi- 
nite, or single (plurality not affecting the 
singleness of the thought) ; and we say WITH 
respect TO when we refer to a general propo- 
sition, or something wide, abstract, or debate- 
able. But indeed, respect Zo is not frequent 
in old literature, whatever Marsh or Flem- 
ing may say. It is pedantic without any 
substantial gain of correctness, I can dis- 
cover it only once in Shakspeare; whereas 
respect of occurs many times in the Plays ; 
and IN respect of is put into the mouths of his 
patricians and plebeians alike—his lords, 
ladies, kings, soldiers, senators, cobblers, 
clowns, and fools, I have myself the pro- 
foundest respect #0 Fleming, and likewise 
Marsh; but these grammarians, with their 
united force of assertion, shall not convince 
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me that the following examples are “ gross 
violations of English grammar ” :— 

“In respect of her breath.”—Zwo Gentlemen of 
Verona. Act 3, scene 1. 

‘It’s but a nightgownin respect of yours.” —J/uch 
Ado. Act 3, scene 4. 

“Or else misgrafféd in respect of years.”—JZid- 
summer Night’s Dream. Act I, scene I. 

‘** Hector was but a Trojan in respect of this.”— 
Love's Labour's Lost. Act 5, scene 2. 

“In respect of the love I bear your house.”—1 
Henry IV. Act 2, scene 3. 

‘In respect of poverty.’—2 Henry IV. Actt, 
scene 2. 

“In respect of itself it is a good life.”--As You 
Like It. Act 3, scene 2. 

“In respect of a good piece of flesh.”—As You 
Like It.—Act 3, scene 2. 

“In respect of his.”—TZimon of Athens. Act 3, 
scene 2, 

“In respect of a fine workman.”—Fulius Cesar. 
Act 1, scene I. 

“But in respect of that.”—King Lear. 
scene 2. 

The word respect is used by the translators 
of the Holy Scriptures only as a verb transi- 
tive ; nowhere as a noun. 

TERRORISM.—What force has this abomin- 
able coinage that the word TZerror lacks? 
What added meaning does your wretched 
ism confer? Let us pass from this absurdity 
to another, equally vulgar, feeble, and 
modern. 

LaTER on.—I will meet you later.” Is 
not that sufficient? Is it not just as intelli- 
gible as the promise to meet you later on ? 
Indeed, “later on” is corrupt nonsense. 
There is no “ later off.” 

Purist.—What a word! We have here 
positively the only instance of an attempt to 
make a noun, by this clumsy inflection, direct 
out of a raw adjective. uritist should be 
the term, if Puritan will not serve. But why 
there may not be puritans of language, as 
well as of life and religion, passes my power 
to guess. 

Grart, GRAFFED, GRAFTED.—I have had 
occasion but now to write the word mis- 
graffed in a quotation from Shakspeare; and 
it has brought to my remembrance the 
modern misprision by which graft is made 
the uninflected verb, and grafted consequently 
its preterite and past-participle. Graft or 
graffed is itself the preterite of a verb, to graf. 
Hence the noun, @ graft, or cutting of a 
plant that has been graffed. As for grafted, 
it is an abortion, and deserves to be 
drownded, 

_ Amany; Many a.—In the first instance, @ 
is an article: in the second it is, as we shall 
presently see, a preposition. Mr. Moon 
prohibits “a many,” I suppose because it is 
vulgar. That to me is a recommendation, if 


Act 1, 





it be the right vulgar. “Yet,” continues 
Mr. Moon, “ by a strange caprice of idiom 
we say a great many.” There is no caprice 


about it. We do say @ great many, certainly; 
and we may also say, with Mr. Tennyson, a 
many, all the Moons in the grammatical 
firmament notwithstanding. 


«¢ They have not shed a many tears.”—TZhe Miller’s 
Daughter. 


“A many” has a sweet, homely sound, and 
is tenderly used by Thackeray as well as by 
Tennyson. Gawain Douglas gave us the 
phrase, a few menye, for which we have 
shamefully neglected to thank him. J/any 
is a dual word. As a noun it is old French: 
to wit, mesnie, a company or multitude. As 
an adjective it is the Saxon manig. In the 
phrase, @ many men, we elide the preposition 
of. Supplying that, we read @ many of men; 
that is a mesnie or multitude of men. Here 
@ is an article, followed immediately by its 
noun. But a great change of grammar is the 
effect of saying many a man. A is no longer 
an article and many is no longer a noun. 
A has now become a preposition, variably 
equivalent to of, om, at, or in. An essay 
remains to be written on-a in this phase, as 
well as in its olden use as a pronoun; for 
Horne Tooke has barely scratched the 
ground in which one might profitably dig. 
Sometimes this same @ or @, the Saxon 
vowel thus marked being sounded as 4», 
denotes a patronymic or local surname, as 
Thomas-d-Becket, John-4-Coombe; or a 
nickname, as Jack-a-Lent or Jack-a-Lant- 
horn. It is sometimes incorporated in folk- 
words, such as ado and aded; it has Scriptural 
warrant in an-hungred and athirst; and it is 
a common prefix to the present-participles of 
verbs, as for example, a-courting, a-hunting, 
a-riding, a-shooting, a-ploughing, a-reaping, 
a-mowing. These rustic sounds are benignly 
tolerated by townsfolk, who, however, cannot 
abear the phrase “I am a-going.” Horne 
Tooke, whose suggestion is approved by 
Dr. Trench, interprets many a man into 
many of men, and regards many, here, as a 
noun. It is surely an adjective, and its 
place before a preposition, as I have shown 
a in this connection to stand, is exactly 
paralleled by the familiar plusieurs de, while 
it has abundant justification of exemplary 
analogy in such expressions as fond of, rich 
in, and favourable to. 

Unper, BENEATH, UNDERNEATH.—I have 
little to say about this one word, twisted into 
three ; and most of what I shall say has been 
suggested before. But the hint has been 
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either forgotten or neglected. I will there- 
fore remind my readers that wader and 
beneath meet in the Scandinavian on neder ; 
and that, little as the sound would lead us to 
suspect an identity, or even a connection, 
beneath and under are the same. This being 
sO, aS sO it is, what can be said for under- 
neath? Why, that it is a tautology in itself; 
and yet that it is so smooth-flowing a word 
that the poets may be pardoned who have 
used its soft, hushed murmur. This Ben 
Jonson has done most musically in his whis- 
pered epitaph on the Countess of Pem- 
broke :— 
“ Underneath this sable hearse 

Lies the subject of all verse, 

Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother: 

Death ! ere thou hast slain another 


Learn’d and fair, and good as she, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee.” 


EXECUTION, ExEcUTED.—We read, from 
time to time, that So-and-so was executed for 
murder. ‘ Execution at Maidstone gaol” is 
intelligible enough ; but “ Execution of the 
murderer Nokes” is nonsense. The plain 
English is that the executioner hangs Mr, 
Nokes, and thereby fo//ows out (which is the 
meaning of executes) the sentence of the law. 
An execution does not necessarily imply 
hanging anybody. “Is execution done on 
Cawdor?” Thus King Duncan, in the play; 
not “ Have you executed Cawdor?” But a 
bailiff executes when he levies a distress. 
He executes his warrant, not the defaulting 
debtor on whose goods and chattels it is laid. 

To oPEN up.—Another senseless piece of 
patchwork! We open a question: what 
need is there to say we open it wf? Do we 
open up oysters or bottles of ale? Be sure 
the man who talks about opening up a ques- 
tion, will presently examine into its merits, 
and make up his mind, one way or the other, 
later on. 

APPRECIATE, EstimMaTE.— The genteel 
vulgar are much given to affreiate all sorts 
of things, without saying how or which way 
the appreciation is determined: You may 
appreciate a thing quite as much in detesting 
as in relishing it, provided that your detesta- 
tion or your liking be definite. But in nine 
cases out of ten, where appreciate is used, the 
word should have been estimate, though even 
this is often vaguely uttered. 

Tue EnouisH InFinitIvE Moop.—So far 
as I know, and so far, indeed, as the re- 
searches of philology have discovered, our 
language is absolutely unique in the formation 
of its infinitive mood. ‘The peculiarity has 
never been quite accounted for ; or rather it 

been explained by so many authorities 





in sO many contradictory ways—all equally 
unconclusive—that we are left alone with 
the fact to face it as we may. It would 
seem, then, that the impoverishment of our 
language began, in this respect, at the first 
period of its great enrichment; and that 
when Chaucer was bringing all the wealth 
of foreign grace to adorn its Gothic stability, 
this noble structure of speech lost, with won- 
derful suddenness, an inflection of its verbs 
which it had possessed in common with all 
other tongues. Our Saxon forefathers formed 
the infinitive mood with atermination, which 
was either av, can, or ian. The prefix /o was 
sometimes used as well; but how and why? 
To mark the future infinitive only. Thus, 
in the German, zw is prefixed to a verb 
governed by another verb that precedes it, 
the second verb being in the future infinitive. 
Grimm very aptly shows the future infinitive 
to be a dative case. But the simple or pre- 
sent infinitive is what we have now in hand. 
I say, then, we are strangely alone in having 
lost the terminal inflection of this mood, and 
in being driven to denote it by a preceding 
particle. And nowI come to the marrow 
of my present Note, which is already long 
and will have to be longer. Zo, as the sign 
of the English infinitive, as in 70 ¢hink, to 
write, to say, is as much a part or particle of 
the verb as it would be if placed at the end, 
as an inflection. Though identical, to eye 
and ear, with the preposition 7, it is not 
used as a preposition. Nor has it the inde- 
pendent strength of an auxiliary, to stand 
aside from its verb, and to challenge notice 
in the parsing of the sentence. We should 
not do amiss, I think, were we to join it on, 
with a hyphen, thus : 40-think, to-write, to-say. 
There are authors, however, who carelessly 
or conceitedly break up what is to all intents 
and purposes one word, by wedging an 
adverb into its body. The habitual phras- 
ing of such writers is “to mathematically 
think,” “to elegantly write,” ‘to cogently 
say.” This disagreeable affectation, as Horne 
Tooke designates the habit, had but just 
come into existence, and had made scarce 
any way in the literature of that famous word- 
fancier’s time. He would have stigmatized 
it more severely if he had foreseen the wide 
mischief of its fungoid growth. It has 
poisoned every field of literature. Beginning 
in the low and humid wilds of tenth-rate 
journalism, its corruption has spread to the 
pastures and the fruitful orchards of critical 
and philosophic thought, to the corn-fields 
and vineyards of morality and religion, and 
to the flower-gardens of poetry. As the 
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pestilence that enters palaces may be traced 
to the vilest source—to the fever-den where 
ignorance and infamy crouch unseen, or to 
the yet more dangerously hidden coaca that 
reeks through unprotected crannies—so are 
the plagues of a language always to be found 
lurking in scorned and neglected places. 
Thence they mount and spread. The “ dis- 
agreeable affectation” briefly noticed by 
Horne Tooke, and then dismissed with in- 
difference or careless contempt, is now a 
disease in the blood of the language, that 
breaks. out in blots where all else is fair. 
Lord Byron’s verse was among the earliest 
notable authorship to take the taint of this 
particular infection. ‘‘To slowly draw” is a 
phrase seemingly employed with deliberate 
and artistic purpose to retard the pace of a 
line. 
“‘ poetical license.” But Byron is a poor 
grammatical authority, at the best. Landor 
has accounted for the noble poet’s incorrect- 
ness of diction by an extremely harsh refer- 
ence to the ignorance of his mother. But 
the sins which Byron committed against 
English grammar were those which affect 
written rather than spoken language. He 
might, indeed, have caught from an un- 
educated parent the false pronunciation which 


led him into making vea/ a monosyllable ; 
but generally his faults of diction were out- 
side the colloquial vocabulary, and were such 
as a careless scholar might contract in his 
school-studies as readily as in crabbed bick- 


erings at home. Since Byron’s day, that 
hateful dislocation of verbs in the infinitive 
mood has grown more and more common. 
Not only adverbs, but whole adverbial 
phrases, are now thrust between the particle 
Zo and the main body of the verb. “To in 
a certain measure accept,” is a fine specimen, 
which I captured a few days ago in the 
jungle of a leading-article, and have put a 
pin through, for careful preservation in a 
little museum of such beauties. But I have 
seen that when only one word, an adverb, 
is found stuck in the middle of a verb in the 
infinitive, it is always one of those adverbs 
formed by adding /y (for like) to an adjec- 
tive. Nobody has yet screwed his courage 
to using any other kind of adverb for the 
malign purpose. Lxemp/i gratid : the writer of 
“to mathematically think,” and “ to elegantly 
indite,” and “to correctly speak,” would not 
say “to aright think” or “to fast speak,” or 
“to now indite.” This is curious, and I have 
often wondered what can hinder my slip- 
shod friend from going slipshod on both feet, 


instead of only shuffling along with one. I | 


This was merely an example, then, of | 





have said that the corruptions of a language 
begin from below, and spread upward. This 
ugly trick, or ‘‘ disagreeable affectation,” call 
it which you will, has indeed spread upward ; 
and I regret to see that within the past few 
years—only within the past few years— 
it has assailed no less a height than the 
poetry of Mr. Robert Browning. 

On, Upon.—The great preference of 
ordinary writers is for upon. I don’t sup- 
pose, as a rule, that they are troubled with 
any thought of a possible difference between 
the two; but there is just twice as much of 
upon as there is of om, and bulk with most of 
these gentry means grandeur. The obvious 
distinction is this: you may say “on the 
sands” or “on a cliff;” but though you may 
also say “upon a cliff,” propriety forbids the 
application of upon to the lower level. With 


| many newspapers I could name, o# is a word 


forbid. You are told of something that 
happened upon Wednesday last, or of some- 
thing else that is going to be done won 
Michaelmas-day. ‘The rational theory that 
upon relates to eminences, and that, while we 
should be right in saying upon a tower or 
upon a house-top, we ought only to use the 
simple word om in reference to a plain or to 
the sea, is no doubt capable of some modifi- 
cation. In poetry, where the idea of descent 
is intended, upon is the word usually chosen. 
The widow throws herself upon her husband’s 
corse. The shepherd sings, “ As it fel/ upon 
a day,” the sense of the word /fad/ giving 
warrant for upon. 


“* It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath.” 


There, indeed, we have an_ illustrious 
example of the poetical use of mon, in its 
transmitted application. A matter-of-fact 
instance might be found in the idea of jump- 
ing upon the sands from the cliffs above. 
Shakspeare, it is true, has the phrase ‘ upon 
a raw and gusty day;” and, seeing the 
strength of my argument for a discriminative 
use of om and upon, 1 cheerfully concede this 
as a point against me. 

(Since writing this Note I have signally 
failed in the patient search after confirmation 
strong. Example and authority have scouted 
and flouted me whithersoever I have turned. 
No distinction in the matter of On versus 
Upon seems to have troubled the minds of 
English writers to whom we customarily raise 
our hats. Shakspeare in particular uses 0” 
and upon just as either happens to suit the 
rhythm of verse or the easy and natural flow 
of prose. Nay, he even manifests a perverse 
and unkind inclination towards ugon, just as 


” 
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if he had foretold my objection and had 
thereupon determined to thwart it. After 
seeing that in one of the superb descrip- 
tions abounding in Antony and Cleopatra, he 
has the expression, ‘‘upon the Cydnus,” I 
gave him up. But I am armed so strong in 
honesty—or honest obstinacy—that, with my 
indulgent editor’s permission, this Note shall 
remain a protest against all the powers of 
English authorship. Even Shakspeare, Lord 
High Treasurer of the language though he 
be, cannot afford to be a/ways right.) 
NuMEROvS.—This is a word which has 
quite banished the adjective many from the 
vocabulary of that class of writers and 
speakers with whom o# has been exiled by 
upon. Instead of Mr. Tennyson’s “ many 
tears,” such rhetoricians would always have 
“numerous tears.” JVumerous, however, is 
by no means the synonym of many. The 
first of these two adjectives should only be 
applied to a single noun, not even, of neces- 
sity, 2 noun of multitude, such as crowd, 
flock, class, or retinue. The old writers, and 
especially the poets, applied it to words de- 
noting some kind of sound, either continu- 
ally repeated or implying the sense of num- 
bers. Thus we have, in frequent imitation of 
Homer, “the numerous voice” of the sea. 





This word numerous was expressly coined to 
give the idea either of rhythmical or of tu- 


multuous emotion. It is very rare indeed 
before the poetry of the Commonwealth and | 
the Restoration. Though it might seem, in 
its original and proper sense, a highly Shak- | 
spearean word, there is no play of Shakspeare’s 
that contains it. I am sorry to say that the 
earliest instance I can cite of its perversion to 
the equivalent of many is in the poetry of 
Milton, where it looks prosaic indeed! I 
have found it in a piece of indifferent prose 
by Wordsworth. Worse still, it has been 
endorsed by Landor. 

CoMMENCE, Brcin.—The same persons 
who habitually discard the word many, when 
they have a chance of glorying in numerous, 
have concurred in giving the cold shoulder 
to degin. I do not know a more flagrant 
dandvism of speech than commence to. 
“Directly I commence to speak every one 
commences to look at me,” said a mincing 
miss at a suburban “ At Home.” There are 
mincing misses of the male sex in author- 
ship who are always commencing to. Female 
authors are seldom caught at this feminine 
weakness of phrase. The verb commence, if 
not followed by some other verb in the infini- 
tive mood, may be tolerated for a change. 





Though it is not to be found anywhere in the 


Bible (imagine “In the commencement /”), it 
occurs a few times in Shakspeare; as many 
as thirteen times in all, reckoning the in- 
flections commenced, commencing, and com- 
mencement. Set this account against the 
number of times Shakspeare uses the word 
begin. Iam not going to count, but I find a 
double row of them in Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s 
Concordance, nearly as long as the line of 
Smith, John, in the Post Office London 
Directory, or of area railings along Wimpole 
Street. 

Lay, Lrz.—It is generally thought wrong, 
and it is wrong, to confuse these words. 
Custom has established a difference in their 
meaning, and has made /zy a transitive, and 
“ie an intransitive, verb. Nevertheless, they 
are one and the same thing, etymologically. 
But grammar, well based on practice, has 
settled that /zy shall be the causative form of 
figan, and that /e shall represent 4gan in the 
sense of “to rest extended on the ground, or 
on a couch or bed.” The two several words 
have long possessed their different inflections, 
fay being /aid, in the past tense and par- 
ticiple, and die becoming /ay and /ain. There 
is, then, no practical defence of Lord Byron's 
“There let him /ay,” though special pleading 
pedantry has attempted something of the 
kind. 

WHILE, Wuitst, WHILEs.—Of these, the 
first and third are legitimate; the second 
is a vulgarism, which I cannot but think par- 
donable by analogy with against. Ifa man 
were to say, “I laid it again the wall,” you 
would immediately suppose him to be un- 
educated. Among and amongst are used with- 
out distinction, or if there be any choice 
between them it is settled by euphony. “A 
while since” and “ between-whiles” are fas- 
tidiously rejected by pretenders to good 
breeding. ‘This is no very recent instance of 
vulgarity taking fright at itself. We who 
are properly jealous of innovation, and who 
lament in knowing that the changes of our 
language, during the prosperity of the people 
who write and speak it, have run oftener into 
impropriety than into improvement, are apt 
to think many common errors newer than 
they are. But nearly half a century has 
flown since, in a grammar which went through 
twenty editions, before its conceited absurdi- 
ties were exposed by the learned Richard 
Taylor, school children were told, with the 
pompous gravity of ignorance, that “ while 
should not be used asa noun.” Not used as 
a noun, forsooth! Alas, the while! Why 
not, when it zsa noun? The sage who tells 
us that though we should not say “ a many,” 
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we are yet to be permitted now and then to 
indulge in “a great many,” would no doubt 
be of opinion, with that torturer of children 
out of their mother-tongue, that we ought not 
to say “4a while,” but would nevertheless add, 
with amicable inconsistency, that, if we are 
very good, we may sometimes say “a long 
while.” It is mournful to think that grammar- 
makers, like Lennie, have gone smilingly 
through edition after edition, with no more 
sense than we see in the clowns and magis- 
trates bottled for all time by Shakspeare. 
While is unquestionably a noun, and one 
which, as the writer of the Additional Notes 
in the “ Diversions of Purley” has shown, 
supplies us with two adverbs—wi/es, from 
the genitive singular, and whilom from the 
dative plural. We are losing, or have quite 
lost, whilom. Any writer in the bleak prose 
of to-day who should venture on whilom 
would be thought pranked, tawdry, and 
peculiar. This whilom, as Taylor shrewdly 
remarks, “has come down to us with its 
datival inflection entire, like some fossil 
among the débris and alluvium of our 
language, with all its original characters un- 
obliterated.” This is almost literally the 
fact, whilum being among those Saxon ad- 
verbs classified by Grimm as datival. It is 
the literary fashion to patronise Saxon with- 
out caring to make its close acquaintance. 
Yet nobody will stretch out a hand to save 
the best Saxon word or phrase from drown- 
ing. 

STRAIGHTWAYs, ANyways, Noways.— 
I should not be surprised to hear, as indeed 
I have some recollection of having heard, 
that these expressions are inelegant, if not 
ungrammatical. ‘Those who are anyways 
afflicted or distressed in mind, body, or 
estate” have small care for elegance, and may 
straightways cast in their little lot of grammar 
with the Book of Common Prayer. But, in 
truth, anyways and noways cannot be wrong 
while we have a/ways right. 

And now, for the present at least, I have 
made an end of my Notes. They are meant 
to be practically useful, and I hope this is 
their simple destiny. Here and there I have 
been sorely tempted to go beyond the pur- 
pose wherewith I set out, and to indulge in 
discursive speculation ; but on the whole I 
think I have managed to stick pretty closely 
to my text. What with the grammar makers 
and the grammar unmakers the good mother- 
tongue has been sadly troubled in our time. 
The rule now is to speak incorrectly and 
as verbosely as possible. The mere dregs 





of euphuism—euphuism without euphony ; 
with no thought of grace and with no 
desire for grammar—are now left us. We 
say, “A certain person informed me that 
such was the case,” when there was no case, 
when the person was not certain, when he 
may or may not have been a person, and 
when he neither did nor could inform. The 
old way of speaking would have been “ some- 
body told me so.” This is sense and 
grammar; there are four words instead 
of ten to speak, sixteen letters instead of 
forty-two to write ; and, written or said, there 
is precision against gibberish. A_ living 
scholar, famous when at Oxford as a capital 
Greek “ coach,” and now in much request as 
a writer for journals of the first rank, deems 
it inelegant to close the member of a sentence, 
or the sentence itself, with a preposition. I 
wonder if he ever thinks of iambics that are 
so rounded and turned. In one of Landor’s 
“‘ Imaginary Conversations” it is well con- 
tended that this manner of closing a sen- 
tence, in English, is not only as elegant as its 
alternative form of speech, but much more 
so. “It is strictly idiomatical; it avoids 
an unnecessary word ; and it is countenanced 
by the purest writers of Greece. I would 
rather close a sentence thus: ‘there is no- 
body to contend with,’ than ‘there is nobody 
with whom to contend ;’ rather with ‘ there 
is none to fight against,’ than ‘ there is none 
against whom to fight.’” The inverted form 
of sentence which employs “ with whom” and 
“on which” to shirk the natural mode of 
ending only because it zs natural, would have 
a blighting effect on poetry. By the Scrip- 
tural model of syntax, such poor, consciously 
artificial shifts are steadily and thoroughly 
ignored, But I must not beguile myself back 
to instances and particulars which ought 
either to have been discussed in the fore- 
going Notes or to have been passed over. 
The task of amending modern language, by 
exposing all its ignorant corruptions and 
by reclaiming all obsolete words, phrases, 
and inflections, that ought never to have 
become so, may indeed be pronounced hope- 
less. But because we cannot have all, may 
we not strive after some? Because we can 
do little are we to do nothing? If with our 
utmost efforts we are imperfect, ought we to 
shut our eyes against perfection as a thing 
which, being unattainable, cannot concern 
us? With language, as with everything else 
worth being earnest about, our plain duty 1s 
to do our best, and to respect those who do 
better. 
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CHAPTER XXII.—GERTRUDE HOLT. 


“T* NGLEDEW,” said Lawrence Ouvry— 

it was in his Chambers, and the time 
was midnight—“I want to take you to a 
house in Bayswater.” 

“ Who lives in the house?” 

“A cousin of mine. Her name is Holt— 
Gertrude Holt. She wants to make your 
acquaintance. It is not exactly the trumpet 
of fame—yet: but she has heard of you.” 

“Your own doing, in fact.” 

“Very likely. Perhaps you will say that 
you have not any yearning to go to that 
house. Wherefore, listen. My cousin is an 
old lady, and she has been writing all her 
life. If you ever read contemporary litera- 
ture—which you don’t—you would know her 
name. She has written novels, verses, bio- 
graphies—all kinds of things.” 

“1 do knowher name,” said Allen. “ But 
I have not read her novels. And yet-——” 

“Wait a little. She is not much ofa cousin, 
pretty far removed, in fact. But we belong 
to a common stock and weall, somehow, get 
our living in the Inky Line. She is a dear 
old lady, and she likes to be called by her 
Christian name, which I think is a pretty 
fancy. There is a piquancy about calling an 
old lady by her Christian name. It is like 
making love to your grandmother. When 
you know her, you shall call her Gertrude, 
too.” 

“ Well—but——” 

“Wait a while. She lives at Bayswater 
with another cousin who is much younger. 
She knows all the literary people, except 
the baser sort and the younger sort, and she 
receives on Thursday evenings, So, if you go 
there with me you will meet the members of 
the profession you admire so much, and see 
them without their pens in their hands.” 

“T should very much like to go,” said 
Allen, “ but——” 

“Hear me out. Gertrude likes to have 
clever people about her, especially young 
clever people. These are more difficult to 
catch than the olds, because young women 
want them too. Now a young, with all kinds 
of romantic possibilities, is much more in- 
teresting than an old, who has said all he is 
going to say. You will find her a charming 
old lady: she doesn’t run after new fashions, 
but has her standards. She knew Words- 
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worth, as she will soon tell you. She has an 
enormous quantity of beliefs, almost as many 
as you have yourself. For instance, she 
believes in the greatness, grandeur, and im- 
mortality of literature generally ; and in the 
glory of the writing profession ; and in the 
virtues of hey fellow creatures ; in the rapid 
advance of civilisation, in the perfection of 
the race, andso forth. Otherwise, she is quite 
sensible; she doesn’t believe in painters who 
can’t draw; nor in poets who have got 
nothing to say; nor in novelists who’ve got 
no story to tell ; nor in any beauty except of 
the old-fashioned kind. And of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

“It is very good of you,” said Allen, 
“ but ” 

“T’ve given you an excellent character,” 
Lawrence went on, ‘‘ much better than you 
deserve, and I’ve promised to bring you. If 
she likes you she will talk about you and give 
you the backing up you want to begin with. 
It is in your own interest that I want you 
to go.” 

“ But you have always been preaching that 
no one can help a writer.” 

“No. one can in his writing ; but people 
can talk about him when he has begun to 
write. Don’t you see? They can force a 
man.” 

“I suppose so, but F 

“ And then, Engledew, it does a man good 
to be seen about a little and to have ladies 
interested in him. You must go with me,” 

“It seems ridiculous,” said Allen in em- 
barrassment, “to make objections, but the 
fact is, I don’t like, as we used to say at 
school.” 

“ Why don’t you like?” 

“‘ Well—because—can’t you see? I have 
done nothing yet. I should feel myself a 
pretender.” 

‘‘Why? You don’t pretend to anything. 
You are a simple visitor, that is all. Only 
we have agreed between us that you are 
clever and that you are going to get on.” 

‘“ And—and—and then,” Allen reddened 
again, “I am not even in the position of 
a gentleman; I am nothing at all but the 
editor of a Trade Circular.” 

Lawrence laughed. 

“I knew you were working round to that. 
My dear fellow, no one will ask how you 
earn your daily bread. They will talk to 
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you; if you are seen pretty often at my 
cousin’s Thursdays, they will remember you ; 


\ 


| 


He saw that he must go; yet it was a new 
thing for him. He knew he should be awk- 


and when your first book comes out, they | ward, yet it would be foolish indeed to refuse. 


will wonder if it is the same man they have 
met, and rush to read it and tell all the 
people they know, outside the literary circle, 
what a delightful man you are to talk to, and 
how handsome you are, and what great big 
eyes you’ve got. Then the outside people 
will feel what an honour and a privilege it 
is to know you, and will become green with 
envying those who have that privilege.” 
There were, in reality, two other reasons 
why Allen hesitated. He did not advance 
these reasons, but he felt them. The first 
thing was—the historian himself blushes at 
writing down the fact—that he had no dress- 
clothes. Think of this, he had come to two- 
and-twenty years of age, and he had not even 
a dress-coat. Setting aside those who have 
been wrecked in a desert island in early youth, 
there are really very few who have never 
seen any society at all. But this could be 
said of Allen. He never had. I use the 


word society in its liberal sense, not in that 
narrow and idiomatic sense which daily 
brings bitterness to so many households. 
Few, indeed, are they who can be said to 
belong to Society, with the capital letter. 


But we may remember that there is social 
intercourse, if not society, of a humble kind, 
even among professional men, merchants, 
authors, and so forth. One hears—so deeply 
has civilisation permeated—of dances, music, 
dinners—they even take their food together 
—among these people. And yet Allen had 
never once assisted at any rejoicing, assem- 
blage, or festive gathering of his fellow- 
creatures. Nobody rejoiced in the village. 
He had never seen dancing except on the 
stage. He had never been in any other 
person’s house, except the Cottage, which 
gave him, outside his books, all the culture 
and breeding he possessed. And now that 
there came this chance of going into society 
he hesitated. Somehow Allen, always reading 
about men and women, their doings, and 
their attempts and their ambitions, never 
‘ thought about society at all. He was still a 
lad of books; still at the age when bookish 
young men read everything and learn vora- 
ciously. His books were enough for him. 
Lawrence’s invitation reminded him that 
there was a world, an active, talking, gregari- 
ous world, outside his books: the world he 
was always reading of: the world of amuse- 
ment, recreation, and talk: a world of ro- 
mance and fair ladies. And now there was 
an opening, and it made him a little nervous. 


| 





“You see, Engledew,” said Lawrence care- 
lessly, “it is just as well to accustom your- 
self to the talk and ideas of the people with 
whom you are destined to live. Besides, a 
man who lives too much by himself loses the 
manner of society.” 

“T’ve never had any manner to lose,” 
said Allen, and he understood that the pro- 
posal was designed by his friend as a part of 
his education. He went home that evening 
with the uneasy feeling which naturally pre- 
cedes a plunge into unknown waters. Be- 
sides, it was humiliating to realise that he 
knew nothing, absolutely nothing, of society. 
How should he have a “manner”? And 
then one ought to know what they do and 
say at these evenings. He had read of 
French salons, and he thought (being a very 
ignorant youth indeed) that perhaps at Miss 
Holt’s “ At homes” the men would vie with 
each other in epigram, repartee, wit, and 
anecdote, and the ladies would encourage 
the encounter of wits and smile upon the 
most successful. As for himself he perceived 
that he must stand in the background and 
look on. A new-comer would not be ex- 
pected to distinguish himself. 

‘**T don’t promise you a very brilliant even- 
ing,” said Lawrence, ‘‘ but perhaps the people 
are a little less uninteresting than at some 
houses.” 

“ Will you tell me who they are? It would 
be foolish to stand beside a great man and 
not know it.” 

“Their names ought to be chalked on 
their backs. If there are any great men I 
will find them out. Most of them are the 
little great men. They rally round Gertrude 
in force.” 

Miss Holt lived in one of the few old 
houses left of the old suburb of Bayswatering. 
It had been asmall country residence. There 
was a large square hall with two little rooms 
on either side ; and the drawing-room, which 
had been added on to the original house, was 
on the first-floor and had a special staircase. 
The house stands behind a brick wall with its 
back to the road and looks out on a little 
garden. 

They went up-stairs and Allen found 
himself in a drawing-room already pretty 
full of people, though it was still early ; the 
walls were covered with pictures, those at 
one end being all portraits; the furniture, 
even to Allen’s inexperienced eye, was old 
fashioned, yet not unlovely. 
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“Wait a moment,” said Lawrence. ‘My 
cousin is exchanging the usual compliments 
with one of her old friends. When they have 
finished I will introduce you.” Allen saw, 
sitting in an arm-chair by the fireside, a lady 
with white hair talking with every appear- 
ance of vivacity to a man of her own gene- 


_ ration, so to speak, that is to say, somewhere 


well on in the sixties. ‘He is an editor,” 
Lawrence explained, “he runs an old- 
fashioned review. He comes here every 
Thursday and they have a crack over old 
times.” 

Allen looked with awe upon an editor; a 
man who was able to accept and refuse 
manuscript; who could make any man a 
man. 

Then Lawrence presented him to his 
hostess, who received him with a pleasant 
smile. 

“TI am very glad to see you here, Mr. 
Engledew,” she said, with a little more 
emphasis than she would have employed for 
a young man not reported to be clever. “ My 
cousin Lawrence promised to bring youif you 
would come. Young men, nowadays, are not 
easily persuaded, except for a dance.” 

Her hair was abundant and of the creamy 
white ; her grey eyes were clear and bright ; 
her face was covered with innumerable wrin- 
kles and her cheeks worn ; yet it was a beau- 
tiful face still, and must have been beautiful 
in every age. She was quite old now, yet 
her smile was as sweet, and her eyes as kindly, 
and her voice as musical, as when she was 
a young girl, and had never written a single 
word ; so sovereign against the bitterness of 
age and experience is that old-fashioned 
medicine called the Good Heart. “ We will 
have some talk presently, Mr. Engledew,” 
she said. “ Lawrence has told me about your 
ambition. You have, he says, a generous 
enthusiasm for literature. To meit is adread- 
ful thing to see young men taking up litera- 
ture as a profession with no more feeling or 
Teverence than if they were going into a 
Solicitor’s office. Think of Wordsworth 
talking of his life’s work, as if anybody could 
have done it. If ever there was a profession 
in which a Vocation was needed——” She 
Stopped and sighed. ‘Do not lose your 
Tespect for your work, Mr. Engledew.” 

“The least we can do,” said Allen, “ is to 
believe in the thing we work for.” 

“Yes—” the reply pleased her—* without 
faith, nothing great can be accomplished.” 

Then she began to ask him, with a beauti- 

ul sympathy in her voice, about his work 
and if he had anything ready, and if he would 





let her see some of it—all as if she was quite 
sure, beforehand, that he was going to do 
something great. And it made Allen feel as 
if he was already dressed in silken raiment, 
and set upon a cream-white ass with a crown 
upon his head, and conducted through the 
streets of Bagdad as one whom the Caliph 
was pleased to honour—a strange and delight- 
ful sensation. Yet Gertrude Holt was not 
flattering him. She had lived all her life 
among those who attempt and with those 
who succeed. It was nothing strange to her 
that this young man should also attempt. 
And Lawrence said he was clever, and he 
looked clever. 

Then other people came and Allen had to 
step aside. 

“Come,” said Lawrence, “ there is another 
cousin I must introduce you to.” He took 
him to the opposite side of the room where, 
beside a piano, stood a young lady, tall and 
of graceful figure, talking to the great editor. 
“Isabel,” said Lawrence, “let me introduce 
my friend, Mr. Engledew.” 

The girl turned the sunniest of faces to 
Allen, and bowed with a look which beto- 
kened rather more than the usual amount of 
curiosity and interest in a new visitor. This, 
then, she thought, was the friendless young 
man “found” in a Fleet Street chop-house 
by Lawrence, just as a child might be found 
upon a doorstep. This was the young man 
come up to London, after a spell as a 
city clerk, with a pocket full of poems and 
not a single friend ; the young man whose 
enthusiasm her cousin Lawrence found so 
wonderful ; the young man whom they were 
to receive and to form. Allen observed the 
look of curiosity and blushed, but then he 
blushed on very small provocation. It was 
a sign of self-unconsciousness, rawness, inex- 
perience and vanity. Isabel thought at first 
sight that here was a man who looked like 
a poet. She knew nearly all of the tribe. 
There are only a dozen professional poets in 
all London—and only two of them look the 
part. For a poet may be grey-headed but 
he must not be bald; he may be short but 
never fat; he may wear a fince-nez but not 
spectacles ; he should talk well but not with 
an obvious striving after epigram ; he should 
be sensitive but not carry his vanity openly 
on his sleeve for the daws to pick at ; he should 
not be restless but should possess his soul in 
serious tranquillity. Anjfin—Allen did look 
more like a poet, even more than the two 
whom Isabel accepted as equal in appearance 
to the part. A youth with high forehead, 
large and luminous eyes not hidden by his 
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pince-nes, mobile lips, blushing cheeks, and 
tall slender figure, and the narrow shoulders 
which seem to belong naturally to men of 
books. If appearance means anything, her 
cousin Lawrence was right, and this was a 
poet. 

If appearance means anything, then, 
Allen hastily concluded, Miss Isabel Holt 
must be avery pleasing young lady. The 
fashion of wearing the hair showed her 
shapely head, and the fashion of dress showed 
her shapely figure ; her hazel eyes were bright 
and rather full, and her face was animated 
and full of expression. I have heard that 
there are girls who have the most astonish- 
ingly sweet faces with no corresponding 
sweetness of character; but I have never 
yet met any. There are also said to be girls 
who have wonderful graces and virtues with- 
out any corresponding sweetness of face; 
but I have not met any. And there are 
perhaps girls—I do not know, there may be— 
so unhappy as to be sweet neither in face 
nor disposition. Isabel Holt’s face was not 
classically beautiful, but a good face of the 
better kind, full of light and life, sunshine 
lying in it always, brightness in her clear 
hazel eyes, kindness in her lips, with soft 
brown hair, and she was dressed as some 
London maidens with good taste and com- 
mand of money can dress. She did not, for 
instance, dress so well as Claire; but yet 
she dressed with better taste than many of 
her acquaintance. 

“We have heard of you, Mr. Engledew,” 
she said, just like the elder lady, “and we 
are very glad you have come to see us. You 
have not long been in London, have you?” 

“ Tell him, Isabel,” said Lawrence, “ who 
are here to-night.” 

She began to talk about her guests. One 
was an art critic of the latest school, and 
Allen smiled, thinking of the old old phrases 
dressed up with the newnewadjectives. There 
was a novelist of good repute, and he looked 
like none of his characters, which surprised 
Allen ; there was another of no repute who 
wore double glasses and looked intellectual. 
There was a bright-faced young man who 
had made some name as a poet, and Allen 
listening, thought that his talk, which was 
continuous and clear, and as full of epigram 
as a fire of thorns is full of crackles, was 
better than his verses, but he didn’t say so, 
because that poet was as sensitive as an 
£olian harp; and another poet who had 
made no name outside the little circle of his 
own friends, who also bore himself intel- 
lectually. Tliere was a big man with spec- 








tacles who writes fairy stories, and a little 
fat man who writes the most beautiful love 
stories; and a retired singer, and a man 
supposed, like Collé or Tallemant des Réaux, 
to be writing malicious Memoirs of the 
Nineteenth Century, and a sharp keen-eyed 
man from Scotland who was a journalist. 

And so on; nobody in the room who had 
not done something. Most of them were 
elderly men and women, but there was a 
sprinkling of girls, so that the room was not 
without the charm of youth. And Allen 
observed the singular and affectionate respect 
paid by everybody to Miss Holt, whom they 
all addressed by her Christian name. Her 
chair was a throne round which little groups 
continually formed, melted away, and formed 
again. 

When Isabel left him Allen retired to a 
corner and looked on with interest and curi- 
osity. This, then, was society ; this was such 
a gathering of people as he had read of over 
and over again, but never understood. And 
no straining or effort in the talk ; it was con- 
tinuous, rippling, and cheerful talk, but he 
felt that it was as yet impossible for him; 
they were talking of books and pictures and 
poetry, but all belonging to the season, and 
Allen knew nothing about them; nobody, 
which was remarkable, tried to show how 
clever he was. There was no epigram and 
no repartee ; they all talked as if they were 
quite common people and as if it did not 
matter at all what they said, and as if the 
man supposed to keep a diary was not 
among them taking notes. It was pleasant 
to listen, and delightful to watch from the 
obscurity of his corner the bright faces of 
the girls. But no clever things said at all! 

“In these latter days,” said Lawrence, 
when Allen afterwards remarked upon this 
fact, “we keep our cleverness—if we have 
got any—for our writings. Among literary 
people it is perhaps dangerous to be clever. 
There was a clever talker once. at the club, 
and it was wonderful to notice, until he dried 
up, how the same epigrams appeared in the 
leading articles of all the journals and reviews. 
Keep your good things, Engledew, to your- 
self, and make a note of all the good things 
that you hear from other people.” 

Allen was introduced to two or three 
people, but they thought him stupid or shy 
because he knew nothing of the current talk 
nor could he respond at all to the usual 
openings. And they wondered who this 
handsome, retiring youth might be, and what 
was his line. They asked Gertrude, but she 
only smiled, and said they might ask her again 
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in six months’ time. It was, then, only 
another Inky Boy. But that with Gertrude 
was to be expected. 

Presently Allen thought he saw an oppor- 
tunity, and ventured to join a new group 
forming round Miss Holt. She smiled and 
pointed to a place beside her chair where he 
could stand. She was talking about a certain 
diary which had just been published. 

“We ought not,” she said, “to allow the 
weaknesses of our great writers to be pub- 
lished. It is shameful; of course they have 
weaknesses ; they are men, and they grow old 
and suffer. Why should we proclaim to the 
world that a man, whose words have moved 
the whole English-speaking race, was some- 
times peevish and ill-natured? My dears,” 
she was surrounded by the younger people, 
“the greatness of a man is in the work of 
his life, not in his home circle. We cannot, 
thank heaven, lessen that greatness by finding 
out that he was not always unselfish, The 
work remains, and we ought not to expect 
great men to be always saying remarkable 
things. I knew Wordsworth very well, but I 
never heard him say one single remarkable 
thing. Yet he must always be to me the 
greatest and grandest figure, because he has 
moved my heart so deeply and taught me so 
much.” 

“But, Gertrude,” said one of the girls, 
“ you would destroy all the Memoirs.” 

“They are very impertinent things, my 
dear, and are only written to make great 
men small, ifthey can. What I want is that 
we should keep the great achievements 
always before one’s mind and forget the 
littleness. Dear me! when one reads how 
one great writer was too fond of port and 
another of tobacco, and another of opium, 
and another was horribly vain, and another 
found fault with his friends, what does it 
amount to? It is, to be sure, dreadful to 
think that after saying the most beautiful 
things and putting the most beautiful thoughts 
into our heads, the poor dear poet should 
lock himself up and drink gin-and-water, but 
think of the thousands who drink the gin and 
do not write the poetry.” 

“You would have us believe in everybody, 
dear Gertrude,” said another of the group, 
oi if he proved contemptible in daily 

@ 

“Why, my dear, all the more in that case. 
Because he has fought against his lower 
nature so as to trample it down if only for 
the time, and to become noble and great in 
his thoughts. But perhaps some men are 
two men, one of them great and the other 








mean. We need care nothing about the 
second man, but only concern ourselves with 
the first.” 

Allen took no part in the talk, but he 
listened. 

“Mr. Engledew agrees with me,” said 
Miss Holt, looking up at him. He did, he 
showed it in his eyes ; but this sudden appeal 
to him confused him, and he could only 
stammer a few words. 

Then a young lady sang a song to Isabel’s 
accompaniment. It was a German song, full 
of emotion and yearning. Allen thought he 
would get it for Claire, whose voice was 
fresher and stronger than this girl’s, and yet, 
he could perceive, not half so well trained. 
And then they all began to ask Isabel to 
recite something. She stood up before them 
all, and joining her hands recited Browning’s 
splendid poem of “Hervé Riel.” Allen 
had never before heard a fine poem recited 
by a girl. It was wonderful. His pulse 
beat, and his cheek glowed. Isabel had a 
strong voice, full and musical ; she possessed 
a fine instinct for acting ; she had trained her 
voice, and cultivated her genius; her ges- 
tures, her face, the expression in her eyes, 
her intonations fitted the words; they did 
more, they interpreted the words. This is 
the true power of the actor—to put into the 
lifeless words the very soul of the poet, the 
very inspiration itself. When Isabel finished 
she looked, perhaps by accident, at the 
strange guest, who stood beside Gertrude’s 
chair with flashing eyes and parted lips. 
Never before had she felt her own power. 
Do not laugh at Allen because he was carried 
out of himself by a recitation in a drawing- 
room. Remember that the piece was 
“ Hervé Riel,” and the artist was—lIsabel. 

The rest of the evening seemed flat ; pre- 
sently the people began to go away, till there 
were only left Lawrence and Allen. 

“You will come again, Mr. Engledew 2?” 
said his hostess. “I am sure you will like 
my Thursdays when you know my friends, 
and Isabel, and me. But I want to talk to 
you alone. Will you come in the afternoon 
and take a cup of tea with us? We are 
generally alone then, and I have such a 
great deal to say to you—only the advice of 
an old woman. But then, you know, old 
women are always wonderful for wisdom. 
That is why they used to burn us—jealousy 
and envy, my dear.” 

“To go to that house,” said Lawrence, 
“ and to talk with that old lady is like going 
back forty years—yes, exactly forty years. 
Think of it! Forty years ago all the women 
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—except Harriet Martineau—were religious, 
-and all the unmarried ones were submissive.” 

“ Are they not religious still ?” 

“Engledew,” said Lawrence, stopping 
short, “ you really must not ask such ques- 
tions. You have spent your whole life, I 
believe, in a convent among nuns. I shall 
have to take you to another kind of evening 
—a Sunday evening with an Advanced set, 
who will show you how much religion is left 
for some of them. Let me go on—they were 
submissive; and they were meek; they 
believed tremendously in the bishop, and 
largely in the curate; they thought the ma- 
jority of men were virtuous, courageous, 
disinterested, and that they practised all the 
rest of the now exploded virtues; they were 
brought up in the old maxim founded on 
Oriental custom, that a good woman should 
not be talked about, but that she should be 
known only as the Mother of the Gracchi ; 
that a woman must not speak in public, but 
sit in the assembly with her veil drawn 
closely, hidden from everybody but her 
husband ; that for a woman to publish can 
only be excused on the ground of great and 
singular gifts. Gertrude was brought up in 


these beliefs, and she holds them still.” 
* At all events, they have made her very 


charming.” 

“ And Isabel ?” 

“She also,” said Allen, hesitating, “if I 
may say so, is also charming.” 

“T think she is,” Lawrence said critically. 
** Some day, I suppose, I shall marry Isabel. 
She is a pupil of Gertrude’s ; she can’t write, 
but she can worship, and shecan act. She’s 
a quiet girl, but she has her gifts. You will 
go there again?” 

“T shall go,” said Allen with decision, 
“ as often as I am asked.” 


CHAPTER XXIII.—AT SHANGHAI. 


To the stayer at home the lot of the young 
man who goes out to the colonies or to 
‘foreign parts appears exciting and adventu- 
rous. The very name of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, or California, or China, or New Zea- 
Jand, or Australia suggests adventure, peril, 
‘and continual calls for courage, coolness, 
presence of mind, bravery, and endurance. 
As a matter of fact there are more adven- 
tures, more perils, and more excitements ina 
year of London, to those who use their Lon- 
don aright, than in any average ten years of 
any average colony. What could be any- 
where more romantic than the prospect 
opening out before Olinthus who stayed 
Where the money is? What more pictu- 





resque than the promise of starvation which 
greeted Allen? What more dull than the 
daily life of Will in far Shanghai ? 

Will wrote to Claire every month ; he had 
little to tell about himself after the first im- 
pressions; his letters were like his talk— 
practical, self-reliant, and strong. Allen con- 
sulted her, sought sympathy, and wanted 
encouragement. Will, on the other hand, 
went his own way, understanding what he 
meant todo. He asked no sympathy, but 
rather offered his own. Allen talked per- 
petually about himself. Will, of other people 
—of Claire, of her father—hardly ever of 
himself. Claire read his letters, as she talked 
with Allen, with a strange and absorbing 
interest, She was watching the development 
of two characters which, as she now saw, were 
widely different. Both of them had said that 
they loved her. She knew that some day 
she would hear that said again; her cheek 
glowed when she thought of it; but of her 
own answer she would not think. She 
loved them both, if not both in the same 
way—then—but it would be foolish yet to 
think there was any difference. At present, 
at least, they were as her brothers. 

Poets and the writers of sweet love tales 
have all made a great mistake in treating, I 
think, the emotion and passion called love as 
if it was exactly the same in the heart of a 
girl as in the heart of her lover. I am sure 
that it is not the same. The fierce and pas- 
sionate longing that tears the masculine 
bosom is not known to the maid: the young 
man falls in love—one does not mean the 
young man who waits until he can afford the 
luxury of love, and then casts a critical eye 
around when the people are standing up to 
sing, but the child of nature—Homo communis, 
amator—because he cannot help it ; then he 
is seized with a great ardour of yearning, 
quite regardless of his chances of success. 
Such yearning it was, such ardour, which the 
exiled Will had to endure in silence, and not 
even to let a glimpse of it be shown in his 
letters. But a girl does not so fall in love; 
she gives her heart to whom she chooses, 
but she gives it when she pleases. This, my 
dears, is a difference indeed. And those 
who would confute this opinion must be fair 
ladies experienced in the emotions produced 
by courting and billing, cooing and wooing; not 
young maidens who derive their ideas of love 
from the novels of men, and of women who 
imitate men; of poets, and of women who 
imitate poets. 

Allen brought her his poems—not love 
verses ; Will sent her presents. So, each in 
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his own way, they showed that she was in 
their minds. I do not know whether she 
liked best to have Allen’s verses or Will’s 
presents. It was delightful to see Allen’s 
touch grow firmer, his command of language 
stronger, and his verse shake off by degrees 
the shackles of imitation. It was pleasant to 
open the little parcels wrapped up so carefully ; 
to wonder what was inside; to find a packet 
of tea, fragrant, wonderful, such as cometh 
not to the English market, but is all reserved 
for the table of the luxurious Muscovite or 
the Sybarite of Siberia ; the scented boxes 
in wood cunningly carved and wrought ; 
dainty useless wonders in ivory ; or the roll 
of delicate web-like silk. Better than the 
presents were the letters, which brought back 
to her the strong voice, the brave face, and 
the courageous bearing of the lad who wanted 
neither counsel, nor help, nor sympathy. 
His letters were her own, but she read them 
aloud to her father, and then sent them to 
Allen ; and she treasured them up carefully 
with Allen’s poems. 

“One of the first things,” Will wrote, “ that 
are unexpected after so many strange things 
which one has read about is, that the life of 
the English residents seems in parenthesis. 
No one seems to be living his own life, but 
something else—something temporary ; as if 
we were all expecting to go home again in 
the course of the afternoon or the next day, 
and therefore it does not much matter what 
we do just for the few hours which remain ; 
or as if we were convicts doing our time; or 
as if we were political exiles, who might be 
recalled at any moment; or as if we were in 
some way birds of passage. Many of us, in 
fact, are, and have lived in all kinds of places. 
The next thing that is strange to such an 
untravelled man as myself is the meeting with 
men who have been all about the world and 
had all kinds of experiences. Yesterday I 
dined with a man who knows all the islands 
in the Pacific, or nearly all. There was with 
us another man who knew the Andes, and 
another who had gone all across Siberia. If 
one could only meet these men at home! ‘But 
at home,’ as one of my newly made friends 
said, ‘we should be clerks in the City, or 
junior partners at best ; we should live in a 
suburb, and never see anybody interesting 
at all.’ That is very true, and I am sure it 
is a splendid thing for a man to come abroad 
for a while; yet not for too long, or his life 
will be spoiled. I saw the same man the 
other day looking at the cemetery. There 
were tears in his eyes. ‘I was thinking,’ he 
said, ‘ of the poor beggars who die out here.’ 





‘It is not the being buried in a cemetery in 
China, but the spending all your days out of 
England.’ Thatis the point. One may have to 
spend all one’s days here. In our House, how- 
ever, they have always recalled a man after 
good service, and provided for him at home. 
Claire, do you remember—but, of course, you 
do—how we used to go and look at the little 
old graveyard, so deserted and forgotten, on 
the road to Abridge? Allen wrote a poem 
on it, and the old tombs, and the forgotten 
dead. 
uF * * * * 

“ Nobody knows here what I mean when 
I say that I come from Hainault Forest. No 
one has ever heard of it. They think it is 
somewhere in Flanders, and the more learned 
among us connect me with Edward III. and 
the Black Prince and Froissart. It seems 
odd to belong to a place so little known. I 
have never yet come across anybody here 
who knows the East End of London at all. 
When I tell them that Hainault Forest is at 
the East End they cry, ‘Oh, part of White- 
chapel!’ And I hear that my father, instead 
of being one of a body of most illustrious 
bankrupts, is supposed to be in the retail 
way in the Whitechapel Road. 

“The people are pleasant. There are a 
great number of dinners and dances. I have 
learned to waltz; and there are some plea- 
sant and lively girls to dance and to talk 
with, Oh, Claire, to think that we never 
waltzed together! We ought to have taught 
ourselves; you should have danced with 
Allen while I whistled a tune for you. We 
would have pushed the table in the corner to 
make room, A pretty couple you would 
have been. And then Allen should have 
whistled—no, he should have played on his 
lyre while you and I danced. I should like 
to have seen Apollo twanging away like any- 
thing while the Muses spun round. It was a 
most unfortunate omission in our otherwise 
careful education. I am not, you see, pining 
for home, though I should like, above and 
beyond all things, to live in England and to 
be near you again—if the old times could 
return, which they never quite do. Other- 
wise I am perfectly happy here. I have seen 
a great quantity of most interesting things ; 
many more than ever I looked to see.” Iam 
living among a most remarkable people, whose 
ways are not our ways. I have learned the 
manners and customs of people who have 
not been brought up in a village of paupers. 
Besides dancing, I have learned to ride, to 
talk without arguing, to smoke cigarettes, and 
to play whist, which is an immense resource 
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in itself. There are plenty of books and 
magazines—a great many more than I ever 
had access to before—to read. As for ad- 
ventures, there are none as yet; as for work, 
it is as monotonous here as in England. I 
dreamed when I came out of doing something 
considerable in the way of a coup, in order 
to show them at home what a good man of 
business I am, but the routine is almost as 
unbroken as at home. I am like a knight 
who put on all his armour and went out in 
search of adventures and found none. I 
might as well have looked for them in the 
Chigwell Road. 
* * # * * 

“T am looking, tell Allen, for his first pro- 
duction. Tell him he must not hurry it, but 
keep up his courage, even if he has to wait 
for recognition. I am sure that whatever he 
does will be well done and good work, and 
that he will become great, as he deserves. 
Do you remember how he used to spout 
poetry and go mad about Keats? It wasa 
strangely wise thing of your father to send 
him about among the streets and people of 
London. What things he learned! I think 
of him when I go about in the native quar- 
ter here and watch the people. They are 
not in the least like the people among whom 
we used to walk and whom we used to study ; 
yet they remind me of the East End, some- 
how. I suppose it is because their lot is so 
hard and there are so many, of them, and 
they are so obscure. I am obscure myself ; 
but I feel myself possessed of a strong indi- 
viduality, which these people cannot have, 
or else they would cease to be what they 
are. Among so many millions one is like an 
ant on an ant-hill. I have never forgotten the 
things we saw, nor your father’s teaching. I 
have begun to understand what he meant; 
the history of the world is the history of 
mankind looking for a king; they have 
always desired to be taught. They have 
always wanted a Leader, and they never get 
one. Or perhaps they have already had the 
only Leader they are going to get, and they 
won't heed what he has said. I suppose I 
have got touched by what your father calls 
the sense of Humanity. He said that if any 
one once seized the idea of Humanity, he 
would never lose it again as long as he lived. 
I am always thinking of the things I have 
seen, and the way wrong could be set right. 
I do not see that way yet. Probably I never 
shall. But if I, who am not clever, was so 
affected, how much more Allen, with his 
power of expression and his noble heart? 
Perhaps he will, really, some day become a 





great Leader. Do you think he knows at 


all how much we think of him and hope from 

him? You must try to let him feel it. 

wants encouragement and sympathy. 

you always gave him both, 
* * * 


He 
But 


* * 

‘“ Tt seems to me that one reads a great deal 
more here than at home. Certainly at home 
one had not access to all the journals and 
magazines which one has here. It is astonish- 
ing to consider the immense variety of sub- 
jects which are every month discussed, and 
wonderful that we never saw any of their 
discussion. A good many of the papers, 
however, are only talk, and amount to 
nothing. Then I have been reading—all 
my letters are about myself— books on 
political economy. They don’t, somehow, 
seem to have much to do with the people. 
Theories and humanity have yet to be recon- 
ciled ; besides, the writers think only of 
markets. Some day there will be a new 
science of political and social economy, in 
which supply and demand will be cut out 
altogether, and be replaced by—something 
not at present known to the scientific. 

* % * * * 

“ And to think, Claire, that you are actu- 
ally rich! It is like a beautiful dream. Your 
father will leave off teaching, which he never 
liked. What will hedo now? Will he read 
a great deal, or will he spend all his time in the 
garden, or will he constantly invent and say 
wise things? Allen told me the great and 
good news, and I have been picturing to 
myself ever since the change it will make in 
your lives. As for you, it is delightful to 
think that you will no longer have to go back- 
wards and forwards to school, and no longer 
spend your evenings over French exercises. 
You will be able to buy things now—music 
and books and everything. Will you leave 
the cottage ? How stupid one is! As if you 
would not, wherever you go, carry the cottage 
with you. When I come home I shall find 
you in a great house, perhaps ; but the cottage 
will be there just the same. Because I 
cannot believe there will ever be any change 
in you or your father, except that he will 
hecome wiser every day, and that you will 
become every day—raore and more the 
Claire of our faith. But, indeed, that you 
always were. 

“ Allen ought to be here, if only to see 
what men can be, if there are too many of 
them, and if there is no one to look after them. 
The swarming multitudes, their desperate 
fight for life, their hopelessness, the absence 
of religion, morals, knowledge, or ambition ; 
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the daily uncertainty of food would move 
Allen to burning words. As for the poorest 
English, they know that there is a better life 
possible. That seems the very first thing ;— 
a glimpse of a possible better life. Some- 
times I think that the Chinese are a type of 
the world of the future, when everything will 
have been tried, and tried in vain, and there 
will be a few rich—who snow, and make 
themselves happy—and an immense number 
of poor who are kept at starvation point, 
because there is neither work, nor food, nor 
money to go round.” 
Es * * * ® 

In this strain—for the extracts are taken 
from many letters—Will wrote. He forced 
himself to say no single word which Claire 
might not show her father or Allen ; if he was 
allowed to write to her it was on the under- 
standing that there was to be no love message 
sent across the seas ; he was to talk as they 
always had talked, those three. Claire would 
like to hear about himself; he would like to 
write to her; he would not speak or think 
about his old friend as if he was a rival. And 
yet he would have liked to write between 
every line and between every word, “my 
love—my dear—my love.” And yet always 
he remembered that after three years there 
was to be another question put and another 
answer received. 

In these letters he returned again and 
again to the things which occupied his mind ; 
not for him, as to Allen, did figures emerge 
from the crowd, and by their action and 
speech typify the condition of the poor. He 
saw only the crowds, a confused, inarticulate, 
badly grouped multitude; he would never 
be a poet for them; but he might be a states- 
man. He was grown by this time a rather 
grave young man, who sometimes said things 
which struck the ear and irritated people 
accustomed to think in a groove; read a 
great deal; was keen and steady in busi- 
ness ; led a simple and blameless life ; was 
no recluse or ascetic, yet seemed to know 
nothing at all about society at home; who 
enjoyed all the amusements of the place, 
yet never got talked about, as happens to 
most, in connection with the name of any 
young lady; and who came from the East 
End of London, from some place—perhaps 
a part of Whitechapel—called the Forest of 
Hainault, 

There is a thing concerning colonial life 
Which is little comprehended, It is that 
ideas change slowly out there. The things 
which change ideas are the new discoveries, 
the new theories, the new men which are 





continually turning up at home. They are 
talked about in magazines, so that people 
abroad may read them, but that is not the 
same thing—the cold page does not give one 
the “touch” of the time. We who stay at 
home are borne along, whether we like it or 
no, by the current ; we change our thoughts, 
our faiths, our standpoint, with the change 
that goes on around us. What is wild Radi- 
calism one day is mild Liberalism the next. 
But in the colonies it is not so. One takes 
out a stock of ideas and comes home again 
with them practically the same, and it is not 
till returning home again that one finds 
how great is the gulf which a few years have 
made. 

Which things are an allegory, and mean 
that, while Will remained the same, Allen was 
changing. No one but Claire knew that the 
Allen who went to London burning for a 
poetic fame and full of the old boyish, simple 
enthusiasms, was changed already and would 
change more day by day, while Will remained 
unchanged. As for her father’s dream con- 
cerning Allen, Claire had no kind of belief in 
it. Leaders of the people, she was certain, 
are made of sterner stuff. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—A CUP OF TEA. 


ALLEN waited for three days before he 
presented himself for that cup of tea. He 
found the ladies in their study—one of two 
small rooms which opened on each side of 
the hall. By daylight he saw what a curious 
little house it was—a little two-storied place, 
with a room on each side of the door, and, 
up-stairs, a drawing-room built as a kind of 
annexe. The house stood back from the 
road, and there was a glass-covered passage. 
The walls within the two rooms and the hall 
and the staircase, and the bedrooms as well, 
if he had inquired into the fact, were covered 
with books. Gertrude lived always in a 
library. This afternoon she was sitting in a 
low, deep, leather chair, a reading-lamp on a 
small table beside her, anda book in her lap. 
The curtains were drawn though it was yet 
hardly twilight. Isabel was writing letters at 
a study table fitted with drawers. Two or 
three flowers were in a vase. There was a 
small pianoforte in the room, and no other 
furniture. 

“‘ Now you are come, Mr. Engledew,” said 
Gertrude with a kindly smile, “ we will have 
a cup of tea.” 

She rang the bell, and they had that cup of 
tea, and talked of things indifferent—how 
the house was once a small farm-house in the 
days when Westbourne Park was Westbourne 
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Green, and St. Petersburg Place was Green 
Lane, and folk came out from London for 
curds and whey ; and how Gertrude bought 
it cheap because it was haunted, but the 
dear tender-hearted ghost never once came 
near her, and so on. And presently she 
said, “ Isabel, my dear, play something while 
I talk to Mr. Engledew and ask his con- 
fidence. I know,” she added, “that it is a 
very great thing to ask.” 

“ A very kind thing to ask it,” said Allen. 

“Lawrence thinks very highly of you. 
Now, it is not as if Lawrence was an imagi- 
native person. He is a hard man of science. 
He differs in that respect from the rest of his 
family, who all had imagination. He says 
you areclever. I like—oh, so very much !— 
to know young clever men. They are full of 
possibilities. One can dream all kinds of 
things about them. And, my dear, I have 
quantities of experience.” 

Allen thanked her again. It was very 
pleasant to sit within this room and be 
called clever, and to have so kind a lady 
taking an interest in one, and Isabel was 
playing. Now at all times music produced 
a strange effect upon Allen. When he was 
angry and disappointed and despondent, the 
playing of Claire soothed and cheered him. 
That of Isabel seemed to stimulate him. It 
filled him with courage. When he came to 
know it better, it filled him with thoughts. 

“When I wish to talk or to think seriously,” 
said Gertrude, “Isabel plays to me. Good 
music brings restfulness—you young men 
must learn the need of rest—and it brings 
ideas. More, it seems to give one wisdom. 
George Eliot understood that so well. My 
dear, hear a great deal of music—hear it, if 
you can, every day. Itis better, even, for the 
imagination than the noblest verse.” 

While the elder lady spoke the girl played 
on, not mechanically, but with some strange, 
subtle sympathy, as if she were listening and 
setting music to the words of the speaker or 
the thoughts of the listener. 

I fear that few would read—if I were to 
write it down—the homily which this veteran 
author pronounced for the instruction and 
warning of the young man before her. 

She spoke of the beauty and glory of 
literature and of its responsibilities ; and how 
a man should not dare to put forth hasty 
utterance or give anything to the world but 
his noblest and his best. This is old- 
fashioned stuff indeed. And she reminded 
him that a man’s work should be full of con- 
fidence, cheerfulness, and laughter, with 
courage, invention, and hope, while a 





woman’s, necessarily struck in a lower key, © 
should be filled with consclation, sympathy, 
faith, and resignation. Then she became 
more old-fashioned still, and bade Allen 
remember that every one who writes is a 
teacher, that he teaches best who knows 
most, and that there is one kind of wisdom, 
very useful to the world at all times, possessed 
by the man who leads the better life. 

Allen listened, sitting opposite to her, with- ' 
out a word. He was strangely moved. The 
music rippled like the soft murmur of a 
brook while this gentle preacher admonished 
him. When Miss Holt finished what she 
had to say, he bowed his head and kissed 
her hand, and she saw by the light of the 
fire that his eyes were humid. 

Then she began to ask Allen about him- 
self, and he presently found himself telling 
his whole story—how he had come to London 
ignorantly thinking that in his portfolio he 
carried fortune and fame ; how he speedily 
became aware that his verses would certainly 
not bring him fortune because no one would 
buy them; nor fame because no one would 
publish them ; how, after hawking them round 
among the publishers, he fell into a kind of 
despair and began to think that he must 
return home humbly, like a prodigal, and 
confess to his mother that he had sinned the 
sin of presumption, and that he was, indeed, 
fit for nothing but to be and to remain a 
clerk in the City, whither he would betake 
himself once more with saddened heart and 
gloomy prospects ; how at this juncture he 
had the good fortune to make the acquaintance 
of her cousin Lawrence, who found out about 
his ambitions and cheered him and gave him 
good advice ; and how, when his last sove- 
reign was distinctly visible, there came to 
him literary employment of the humblest 
kind ; and how, in spite of these discourage- 
ments, he kept on working every day at his 
verses, such as they were. 

And all the time the music went on, and 
helped to draw his story from him. 

“ Oh,” said Gertrude, “it is one more of 
the beautiful stories. There should be an 
allegory made—I will make it—of a princess, 
living in a splendid palace on a mountain, 
offering such rewards as pass understanding 
to such brave and generous souls who will 
win their way to her over deep ravines and 
up steep and dangerous rocks. Tell me 
more, Mr. Engledew.” 

“T have no more to tell. Iam still at the 
bottom of that hill, The rocks are so steep 
that I cannot even begin toclimb. But yet,’ 
he added softly, ‘‘ yet I dare to hope.” 
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“Will you bring me your verses and read 
¢hem to me?” 

Allen shook his head. He had already, 
he said, read his early verses to Claire, and 
the result was too wretched. 

“Who is Claire?” asked Gertrude. 

Isabel played her softest while Allen, 
blushing in the firelight, began to explain 
who was Claire. He told how there were 
three schoolboys living near a great forest, 
and one schoolgirl. How they all three were 
in love with that girl; how the girl’s father, 
who was a French teacher, took two of the 
boys, taught them first French—perfectly, so 
that they became as bilingual as any Russian 
—and then all kinds of things which they read 
with him in books; and how he sent those 
two boys, when they grew older, to walk the 
streets of London and watch men and 
women and their ways; and how he went 
with them to picture-galleries and theatres 
and museums, and taught them the meaning 
of art; how, when one began timidly to write, 
the Frenchman gave him instruction in form 
and style ; and how, enjin, through this French- 
man and his daughter, the two boys were 
lifted above the level of their companions 
and became filled with thoughts and vague 
ambition. 

“Tt is truly wonderful,” said Gertrude. 

Then Allen told how the three boys, 
arrived at the age of twenty-one, proposed to 
Claire, all in the same day, and how they 
were bidden to wait for three years more. 

“And the other boys?” asked Gertrude. 
“Does Will, too, write poetry ?” 

“No, Will is practical. He has gone to 
China for his firm. He is the best fellow 
that ever lived,” said Allen, “and the hand- 
somest. Of course, I have not a chance 
beside Will.” 

“Then he must, indeed, be a good fellow. 
And the third ?” 

Allen laughed. 

“ Olinthus—we always called him Tommy 
—is a partner in the City, and he does not 
care much about books. I don’t think either 
Will or I am much afraid of his rivalry. But 
he will be much better off than either of us.” 

“T think,” said Gertrude, “that this is a 
most beautiful story. I am in love with your 
Frenchman and his daughter, who has such 
apretty name. And she is sympathetic ?” 

“She is full of sympathy. I write to her— 
so does Wik, because we must not take any 
advantage one over the other. And I tell 
her everything. I shall tell her of your kind- 
hess to me, if I may.” 

“Of course you may, if you wish. My 





dear, I hope your verses are as good as your 
history. Then, indeed, you shall succeed. 
We looked for a poet, and we have found a 
lover as well. We women always take such 
an interest in a love story. And particularly 
we poor old women who have had no love 
story of our own.” 

“ Everybody loves you,” said Allen simply. 
Yet he blushed, as usual. 

“When I was a girl I suppose I was 
always splashed with ink, which kept lovers 
off. Never mind, I have written lots of love 
stories and heard lots told. I have had my 
full share of love that way. I am so much 
obliged to you, Mr. Engledew, for telling me 
yours. There was a most lovely and beautiful 
shepherdess, and three swains loved her, and 
she sent them away to make their fortunes. 
One went to Tom Tidler’s ground to try and 
pick up the gold; and one went to the Island 
of Sweet Fancies, where the brooks are run- 
ning ink, and the meadows white parchment, 
and the reeds are quill pens; and one went 
to a far-off country. And the shepherdess 
sat down to wait.” 

Allen laughed. 

“We will not talk about it,” she went on, 
“not even among ourselves.” She spoke as 
if they were already the oldest and most 
intimate friends. ‘Do you think the boys 
will all love her for three years?” 

“* Of course they will,” said Allen. 
—who could help ° 

He stopped, but Gertrude finished his 
sentence for him—“ Help loving her? No 
one, my dear, I am sure. And now that I 
know all about you I shall take much more 
interest in your work.” 

“My work! But you forget I have done 
no work.” 

“You have your verses. Now, if you will 
not read them to me yourself, will you let 
Isabel read them to me? She reads very 
well. And patience; work your hardest. 
Don’t forget to hear music ; give your best” — 
Isabel played a louder, bolder piece—“ your 
best and highest, and you will succeed. You 
will ‘become one of our teachers ; your words 
will sink into men’s hearts. What better, my 
dear, can a man desire? What better has 
the world to give?” She gave him her hand 
again, and while he held it Isabel burst into 
a triumphal march. 

“Happy boy!” said Gertrude. 
have forty years of work before you. 
cannot be done—in forty years?” 


“Why 


* You 
What 


“We do not know, dear,” said Isabel 
thoughtfully, when Allen was gone, “that he 
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will get on. 
confident ?” 

“My child, I do know, I cannot mistake 
the symptoms. But we shall see. It is a 
pretty story, this half-French girl. I hope 
she is a good girl and worthy of so much 
love. And of her three lovers, I wonder 
which she will take.” 

“*T suppose,” said Isabel, “ that there can- 
not be a doubt. If Mr. Engledew succeeds, 
she must take him. Who would hesitate 
between a mere City man and a poet?” 

“*My dear,” Gertrude replied, “all girls 
would like a man of distinction ; but when it 
comes to money—well, we shall see.” 

In the school to which Isabel belonged, 
distinction was the only thing worth having. 
Most of their friends had distinguished them- 
selves—more or less ; all of them had tried to 
distinguish themselves. To be sure the num- 
ber of men and women nowadays who do 
consider themselves distinguished is sur- 
prising. 

“T like him very much, Gertrude,” Isabel 
went on. “I like his eagerness and his mix- 
ture of modesty and confidence. I think he 
is real. I wonder what she is like—this girl 


Are you not making him too 


he loves.” 
“‘ My dear,” said Gertrude, “a poet always 


loves beneath himself. No doubt a common- 
place girl whom this poor boy has endowed, 
in imagination, with all the virtues. He will 
find out after he has married. Do you think 
Beatrice was faultless, or even Laura? And 
think of Prior and his Chloe, and Johnson 
and his old wife, and 

“Tt is a pity,” said Isabel; “we could 
have found him a mistress who would have 
appreciated his soul.” 

Both ladies sighed. They would have 
enjoyed, above all things, the spiritual direc- 
tion of such a soul in matters of love. And 
what a mess they would have made of it. It 
is a part of the curiousness that neither of 
them reflected that one of the two was 
young and pretty and with gifts of her own; 
and that love seemed to both a thing outside 
themselves, , 

Allen made haste to select from his verses 
those which he thought the best. He made 
them up into a packet and sent them off by 
post. He took them from the beautifully 
written copy which had gone the round of 
all the publishers, but they were still free 
from stain or soil or dog’s ear, because no- 
body had taken the trouble to read them. 
On the next Thursday he expected that Ger- 
trude would make some mention of them, but 
neither of the ladies said anything about 





them at all. On the Thursday following he 
went early, and was, in fact, among the first 
arrivals. And then he learned, to his great 
joy and confusion, that a surprise had been 
arranged for him. The evening was, in fact, 
to be consecrated, as the French say, to his 
poems. People were specially invited to 
hear some of them. 

“We have read them all,” Gertrude whis- 
pered. “I will not flatter you; some are 
very bad, and some are weak, and some are 
copies ; but they have the true ring. You 
must never give up writing poetry, though 
you may write other things. Some day 
perhaps you will get your reward, and write 
a thing which shall never be forgotten. And 
now that I have your confidence and that 
we are friends, you must call me by my 
Christian name. All my life I have been 
called Gertrude by everybody whom I love. 
Courage, my dear; your verses are sure to 
please.” 

The highest, noblest, purest, most com- 
plete, most satisfying, most enduring, and 
most intellectual joy attainable in this world 
is certainly to see your own piece on the 
stage, beautifully acted, beautifully mounted, 
compelling tears and laughter. Then you 
may look round and proudly say, with a 
tear of grateful joy, “‘ /pse fect.” But this 
is a joy that is vouchsafed to few. Some of 
us get goosed. 

The next highest, noblest, purest, most 
satisfying, and most intellectual happiness is 
that derived from hearing your own poems 
read or recited with feeling and truth of ex- 
pression. This also happens to few of us, 
most people selfishly preferring to read and 
recite their own poems, 

But this joy was actually experienced by 
Allen. The two ladies had invited for the 
reading all those of their friends most likely 
to appreciate the reading, together with those 
who would be likely to talk about it. For to 
raise public opinion about a new poet is to 
give him a kind of fame in advance. 

They made choice of three pieces which 
Isabel undertook to recite. This young 
lady had developed none of the literary gifts 
which belonged to nearly all her people ; 
she wrote nothing at all, but to make up, 
she was gifted, as has been already stated, 
with a natural talent for acting. Her face was 
capable of almost any expression ; she could 
assume a character and look like it ; her voice 
was full, her figure was good. And, above 
all, she was not afraid. None of the people 
among whom she had been brought up were 
ever afraid ; they were ready at all times, and 
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ALL IN A GARDEN FAIR. 





before any audience, to act, to recite, to sing, 
to speak, to write, to paint,—anything that 
they could do. There is, in fact, growing 
up among us, a class who belong to the pub- 
lic as much as do professional jugglers, circus 
people, and saltimbanques. With them the 
question is not if anything is to be attempted, 
but what is being done. 

The first of the three pieces was a quiet 
poem, a musing in the Forest, inspired by 
Wordsworth—the communing of the soul 
with herself. Somebody played a prelude, 
and Isabel stood up with folded hands and 
fixed eyes, rapt in meditation. She stood 
before them all silent fora moment. Then, 
slowly, calmly, she spoke the first lines. As 
she spoke them, as she went on with 
them, Allen’s heart fell within him. They 
were his lines; but the thought, the soul 
of them seemed put into them, not by 
him at all, but by the girl who spoke them. 
Yet she altered in them nothing. There was 
a little murmur of applause when she finished, 
but few of the faces among the rows of 
listeners lit up with any response. So far he 
had failed, and he felt it. ‘Then the musician 
played again. Isabel stood up, and told this 
time a little love story. It was the merest 


thread and indication of a story. She filled 
it up and put life into it by her eyes, her 


voice, her features. This time the people 
applauded in earnest, and all their faces were 
litup. Love, you see, isa common emotion, 
but meditation attracts comparatively few. 
Once more the music played, and then 
Isabel stood up to declaim the third piece. 
Allen knew it to be the strongest and best 
among the manuscripts. Whatever the faults 
of the composition the situation was strong 
and tragic. It was so strong that it held the 
audience from the beginning. And when it 
was finished, Gertrude, beside whom Allen 
had been standing, pressed his hand, saying 
aloud, “ We all thank you;” and. Isabel 
brought him the manuscript and gave it him, 
with the thanks of the congregation, and all 
the people shouted; that is to say, they 
murmured, “ Oh! ah! yes!” and “ Indeed.” 
And one old lady who was stone deaf and 
had been brought by mistake, laughed long 
and loud, and said it was capital indeed, and 
that the last lines were quite irresistibly 
funny, and then all the rest laughed too, and 
Allen wished that old lady at the bottom of 
the Red Sea. But it was a great and trium- 
phant success, and it was not until the next 
morning that Allen remembered that the 
applause of a drawing-room is not exactly the 
Same thing as the acceptance of a publisher. 





There was more playing and singing after 
this, but this part of the entertainment 
seemed flat to Allen after the music of his 
own words. He found an opportunity of 
thanking Isabel for the beautiful way in 
which she recited his verses. 

“Do you wish,” she asked, “that Claire 
had been here ?” 

Then he was introduced to some of the 
people, and they paid him compliments ; and 
one man begged to introduce himself, and 
said that he was the editor of a magazine, 
and that he should very much like to see a 
copy of the third piece which had been 
recited, because he thought that if Allen 
would give his consent, he could see his way 
to using it. 

This seemed a delightful and practical out- 
come of the evening, and Allen very readily 
and even joyfully hastened to give the 
required consent, and promised to send a 
copy of the verses the very next day. Some- 
thing would, no doubt, have come of this 
invitation but for an unlucky accident. The 
editor was a very, very busy man; he edited 
a magazine, wrote novels, read for a pub- 
lisher, played whist for three hours every 
day, insisted on going to bed at ten, and 
sometimes, though he would rather have 
stayed at home, went out to dinner. When 
he heard the verses read he rubbed his hands 
and nodded his head, because he thought he 
had caught a New Man, which is a rare fish 
after which all editors are continually hunting 
and fishing and asking for ; first because the 
New Man, if he is unlike all previous New 
Men, runs up a magazine ; and next, because a 
New Man, although he is so rare a fish and so 
valuable, is, oddly enough, the cheapest fish 
in the market. There are several kinds of 
New Men, and one kind is not always so 
valuable as another. For example, a new 
poet is not so good as a new novelist; but 
he is something. 

Now when the editor who made this pro- 
posal received the verses, which was the very 
next morning, he began by running his eye 
hastily over them, and he saw that they would 
do. He then laid them on the table before 
him and went on with a manuscript novel 
which hehad toread. The novel was offered 
to the magazine by a young lady; she stated 
in a very pathetic letter which accompanied 
it, that she had never tried a novel before— 
indeed, the reader very soon discovered that 
she was entirely ignorant of construction, 
character, or plot. But she was, she said, 
with her family, in the deepest distress for 
want of money, and she thought to make a 
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little, as a good many other people do, by 
writing a story. ‘Therefore she sat down and 
wrote away as hard as ever she could pelt, 
thinking that anybody could write a story, 
and when it was finished she sent it, with the 
heart-rending letter already mentioned, in 
hopes that it would stave off ruin. The editor 
had the softest of hearts, but the manuscript 
was dreadful, dreadful rubbish, and he was 
bound to return it. And so grieved was he 
at the badness of the girl’s story and the 
misery of her letter, that he quite forgot all 
about Allen’s verses, and rolled them up with 
the manuscript story, which went back to 
the young lady. But an execution was 
already in the house, and she tore up and 
burned the whole thing in despair, Allen’s 
verses and all. And what became of her I 
do not exactly know, but I think that the 
execution was stopped somehow, and that 
her lover came to her assistance and things 
were squared. Then she was married, and 
now she thinks no more about the manu- 
script novel, being continually occupied with 
the baby. 

Meanwhile Allen went home after that 
recitation of his poems, with his heart aglow. 
Yes, they were beautiful. Could he have 
meant to say all that Isabel put into them? 
If so—— but if not, then this girl was a greater 
than he. Allen did not consider that one 
art inspires another, so that the actor may 
teach the poet unconsciously things which 
he knew not were in his verse, and the poet 
may all unknowingly teach the actor things 
of which he had never dreamed. But Isabel ! 
The memory of the girl’s attitude remained 
with him ; he heard her voice still; he saw 
her eyes, rapt, inspired, like the eyes of a 
Muse ; for the first time in his life he was 
completely contented with himself. With 
this glow of satisfaction was mingled the 
image of the girl. “What will you do with 
him, Gertrude?” asked Lawrence. 





“T know what I will do with him,” she 
replied. 

“T am afraid he will never make a jour- 
nalist,” he said; “he is too sensitive, and 
knows absolutely nothing of affairs. Else 
one might run him for a leader writer. 
But journalists must be made of sterner 
stuff.” 

“Journalist! nonsense, Lawrence. His 
work will be of a far higher kind. The 
journalist is the scene-painter of literature. 
Allen’s way is so plain before him that 
nothing can be plainer. He will write some- 
thing or other, it matters nothing what, to 
begin with, Then he will write tales; then 
he will write a three-volume novel; then he 
will write a play: and then he shall publish 
his poems, but not till then.” 

“You have planned all for him, already.” 

The ready tear ran to her eyes. 

“Lawrence,” she said, “the boy has the 
most sincere soul I have ever met. Not 
calm, not self-reliant, not strong, not always 
wise, I should say, but receptive; full of 
generous thoughts and burning ideas. What 
can such a man become except a novelist 
and a poet? To make him a journalist 
would be like taking a razor to cut bread- 
and- butter. Happy young man! The 
noblest career in the world lies open to him. 
And it is given to me to help him.” 

And in the distant village there sat a 
philosopher with white hair who said, “The 
despair which follows neglect will fall upon 
him. Then he will remember his old 
dreams ””—he forgot that they were not 
Allen’s dreams, but his own—“ and he will 
return to them. The poetry he has written 
will give him command of language ; he will 
then cease to be a poet, he will become an 
orator. By help of the knowledge which I 
have taught him, he will have learned things 
to tell the people which the people of no 
country have ever heard before.” 





SOME ITALIAN MEMORIES. 


By THE EDITOR. 


PART I. 


"T'WENTY-SEVEN years ago! I can 

scarcely believe it ; and if I returned to 
the Rome of to-day with its new government, 
new buildings, and new religious and political 
atmosphere, my sensations would probably be 
those of a Rip Van Winkle. However, like 
all old travellers, I am prepared to protest 
against all changes, and to assert that no one 





can really know Italy or Rome who has not 
seen them as they appeared then. That the 
realisation of what was then but the patriotic 
dream of Cavour and Garibaldi is a great 
gain “‘va sans dire.” “Italia una,” repre- 
sentative government, the increase of rail- 
ways, and of all that we associate with modern 
progress, are things for which every sensible 
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man must be thankful. Yet, perhaps, what 
has been thus gained in material prosperity 
has not been reached without some loss of 
the picturesque. Twenty-seven years ago 
Cook and Gaze were unknown; and though 
there were Americans who could boast of 
having done Florence in two days and Rome 
in three, yet these were the exceptions. 
There were not then the crowds of “ ex- 
cursionists” armed with return tickets to 
flood the hotels—as I am told they now do— 
swiftly appearing, and as swiftly disappearing. 





Apropos of such rapid sight-seeing there 
used to be many stories told of our trans- 
atlantic cousins. Among others, it was said 
that a party entered the famous Tribuna 2t 
Florence, led by a compatriot armed wi... a 
list of the objects “ down” for that day. 
** Now then, what have we here ?” he asked, 
referring to his index. “Here we have 
the ‘ Venus de’ Medici ’—check it off!” I 
recollect an old Major B., who was being 
“conducted” by a cultivated nephew. One 
very hot day the Major entered the smoking- 


On the Campagna. 


room mopping his head, his face flushed with 
anger as well as heat. ‘* Where do you think 
that young fool has taken me?. Why, sir, 
he made me walk all the way to Fiesdle to 
see an old wall—Cyclopean he called it—and 
told me it was two thousand years old, as if 
it were any the better for that /” 

There were in those days but few railways, 
and these passed chiefly through districts that 
were of comparatively little interest. There 
was no temptation then to gain time by flying 
in a night train along the glorious valleys of 
the Tiber or the Liris, and past towns whose 
very names are a romance. Arezzo, Cortona, 
Perugia were then something more than sta- 
tions provided with buffets. Thrasimene, 
Terni, Narni with its bridge, could not then 





be swept by as if they were telegraph posts. 
Who would ever compare a train, with its 
tunnels, and smoke, and its provoking time- 
table, to the vetfurino of old days, with his 
roomy veffura, the stack of luggage piled 
behind, and the four betasselled horses in 
front, and he, perched aloft, wielding that 
mighty whip from whose lash such salutes 
were fired—every crack a pistol-shot—as he 
rattled out of the court of the “‘ Albergo dell’ 
Aquila d’oro,” or through the narrow street 
of some picturesque village! What jolly fel- 
lows those vetturini were! I wonder if they 
really are as extinct now as the drivers of the 
English stage-coaches. A more cheery guide, 
coachman, and friend than Pancrazzi was, 
who drove K. and myself, from first to last. 
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Campagna Drover. 


for several weeks, could not have been. How 
he prided himself on his team; and how that 
stentorian voice of his shouted good-natured 
“chaff” at innocent passers-by, or thundered 
his “ Birbone” at the bullock-wainster who 


dared to hinder his progress! There was 
some chance of seeing the country when 
travelling by vetturino, especially if you went 
so deliberately as to stay here and there in 
order to penetrate some of the by-paths. 
How delicious in those bright mornings in 
December, when there was but a suspicion of 
frost on the road, and when the air was bril- 
liant and the sky of cloudless blue, to mount 
the banquette and enjoy each new surprise 
in the scenery, while Pancrazzi chattered on 
about his rich “ Zio” at Bologna, or detailed 
the grievances he had endured at the hands 
of “ Quella bestia d’un Governo.” And then 





in the warm early 
weeks of May 
what days these 
were journeying 
slowly up by 
Monte Cassino, 
and Sora, and 
Arpino and Ac- 
quia, and Perugia 
—on, bit by bit, 
to Bologna, and 
Padua, and Ve- 
nice! One then 
had time to know 
the people too, as 
leaving the beaten 
track, long walks 
were enjoyed up 
unfrequented val- 
leys, and an hour's 
rest taken at this 
little osteria, or by 
that well, where 
the peasants, pic- 
turesque as the 
models that hover 
by the stair of 
Trinita di Monte, 
would gather to 
stare at the fores- 
tierit, and with 
graceful dignity 
enter on _ the 
endless question 
of the difference 
between “Gli 
Inglesi” and 
“noi altri.” 
These, too, were 
the days when 
the Austrians held Lombardy, when the Grand 
Duke reigned in Florence, when the Pope 
exercised full sway, by the aid of French bayo- 
nets, over the Papal States, and when King 
Bomba—/fater Patrig—ruled the Two Sici- 
lies by means of spies, prisons, and cannon- 
shot. I fancy the numerous custom-houses, 
frontier posts, and demands for passports must 
at the time have been irritating, but now, 
seen from the distance, these suggest but 
happy memories of long pauses on the road 
and not unpleasant chats with villagers. 

It was an event in life to approach Rome 
in those old days by this slow process. In- 
stead of being shot out of an express train 
into a noisy station, there was a becoming 
dignity and much time for fitting reflection, in 
the gradual nearing of the mighty capital. 
You could sip at leisure sweet experiences as 
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every now and then some fresh object, some 
hill or high-perched town, whose names had 
been whipped into you at school, indicated 
the growing nearness of the city. In the 
keenness of youthful romance I climbed as 
high as I could on the veffura, and watched 





~ 


for every new land-mark. As the more cul- 
tivated lands faded into the Campagna, the 
heart leapt with joy at some of the cha- 
racteristic scenes it presented. Now a shep- 
herd would appear, wrapped in rough sheep- 
skin, with his brigandesque hat, his feet in 


Campagna Peasants returning Home.” 


sandals, and his legs bandaged with belts 
of cloth, and with his fierce dogs in attend- 
ance. Then would come a herd of wild 
cattle, with grand horns and sleek skins, 
driven by the unkempt Campagna drover, 
who looks some survivor of a pre-historic age 
as he sits on his hardy pony, his gun, Bedouin- 
fashion, slung on his back, and the long 
éungolo for goading the unruly cattle, in 


his nend, Po a figure he is! His counte- 





nance, tanned with exposure, is sad and 
silent, for privation and malaria have left a 
cloud of depression on him, which only an 
excited rush after some obstreperous bull 
seems to drive off for a moment. His legs 
are bound in hard leather gamba, and 
his little horse carries for saddle an inde- 
scribable arrangement of skins, straps, and 
cordage. When seen standing like a statue on 
some eminence, in relief against the glow of 
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a sunset sky, he presents a picture not easily 
matched for artistic effect. And now another 
object, besides Soracte and the Alban Hills, 
told us that Rome was near; for there was 
St. Peter’s, its mighty dome looming over 
the roof-tops of the Eternal City! 

There is surely no city in the world which 
combines such variety of interests as Rome. 
Its inexhaustible antiquities, classic and ec- 
clesiastical; its no less inexhaustible art 
treasures ; its churches and church ceremo- 
nies; its different worlds of social life— 
native and foreign, clerical and anti-clerical, 
literary and artistic, political an@fashionable 
—afford spheres for study or enjoyment that 
may employ every hour of the day. The city 
itself, when seen in its normal sunshine and 
free from the detestable Sirocco, is a continual 
feast for the eye. Its age, and that absence 
of all modern improvements which charac- 
terized it thirty years ago, gave it a tone 
which persons, enamoured of the Paris of 
Baron Hausmann, might call /rowsy or even 
filthy, but which ought with greater propriety 
to be termed artistic in the highest degree, The’ 
rich browns and reds of the old tilings ;' the 
indescribable. ¢olouring of the grey ruins and 
mouldering streets and palaces ; tHte-fwasses 
of ancient brickwork, from whose crévices 
wave grasses and wild flowers; the deeper 
tints of the houses of the poor, with their de- 
cayed shutters and with those rags—glorious 
bits of colour !—hung out from the wifidows to 
dry—who would exchange such groupings‘s 
these for any number of span-new Boule- 
vards ? We may well rejoice in the improved 
cornforts of the people if they have really 
obtained better dwellings than the dark holes 
and kennels in which they used to huddle. 
Yet what grand backgrounds did not these 
dark holes make for the figure of the woman 
standing at the door in the sunshine, with 
bright cotton or silk neckerchief on her head, 
her striped petticoat with its gay apron, and 
with her distaff turning from her hand! I am 
glad that I saw Rome unimproved and in all 
its sombre beauty. In a sense there is no 
need to wander to the other towns of Italy 
for marvellous “ bits” of broken stair-arches, 
or of street architecture. Rome is full of 
such nooks and crannies. And then, if wider 
prospects are desired, there lies the Cam- 
pagna, an endless sea of open-air effects, 
girdled by its mountain ranges, seamed by 
its great lines of aqueducts, and scattered 
over with ruins, each one a picture. Never 
can I forget the days of wandering among the 
great masses of palaces, temples, baths, 
tombs, where every blade of grass fring- 





ing the broken masonry stood out against a 
sky of purest blue. Nor can I forget those 
greater days when some long walk or ride 
was taken across the vast prairie. Picture 
galleries and churches were, of course, studied 
and enjoyed; but the expeditions “in the 
open” were the delightful holidays of the time. 

The government was as bad as any 
government could well be that does not 
even entertain the idea of liberty of con- 
science. The only native Protestant I knew 
in Rome—the Avvocato S——, when he 
came to see me in my hotel had to dodge 
through various lanes to avoid spies. These 
things are, thank God! changed. Yet I can- 
not imagine the Pincian ever being the same 
without the great high-swung carriages of the 
cardinals, all ablaze with colour and drawn 
by those Lord-Mayor’s-Show horses of theirs. 
I suppose that in the crowd that watches 
from the Terrace the ineffable sunsets over 
Monte Mario, therewmay yet be seen the 
deliciously dressed Italiamnurses, with the 
long silver arrows piercing their coils of ebony 
hair, but who that ever saw them would fail 
to miss the portly Monsignori with their 
broad hats and flowing robes? Their despo- 
tism was detestable, but for artistic effect who 


would exchange any number of wasp-waisted 


Italian officers for those old gentlemen with 
their huge snufi-boxes, huge cheeks and red 
stockings ? 

It was my privilege to belong to the Artists’ 
Club, which stood in some street off the 
Babuino, and which may be there yet for all I 
know. Gibson and Macdonald and Spence 
and Macpherson—best of photographers and 
most indefatigable of jokers—and many other 
well-known sculptors and painters, were its 
habitués.» The set which met there was very 
different from the more Bohemian Café 
Greco; and yet the Café Greco had its own 
charms. It was there that old John (or, as we 
called him, Giovanni) M was in his 
glory, unconsciously mixing up his native 
Perthshire with not a few Italian idioms. 
“What is wrong with you?” asked McPher- 
son when Giovanni came in with his hand on 
his cheek and looking very wretched—“ Is it 
toothache?” “Na,na, amico mio—it’s the tic- 
toora-loo!” I remember one night at Tivoli 
being kept awake by the loud voices of John 
and of a certain revivalist preacher, more dis- 
tinguished for zeal than common-sense. When 
I afterwards met M—— in Rome I asked 
him the cause of the hot words. “ D’ye ken 
what the body was sayin’? He was tellin’ 
me I was asinner, and was for proving it out 
o’ Scripture! If it hadna’ been for the 
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presence o’ the Laird o’ R—— I wad hae 
gien him sic a thrashin’ as he wad hae never 
ance forgotten !” 

One great interest at that time consisted in 
the number of perverts from Anglicanism 
then in Rome, and the number of those who 
were being perverted. Our hotel was full of 
young Oxford and Cambridge students, and 
the ceaseless appliances used to influence 
these and other visitors were a curious study. 
For some time few evenings passed in which 
some member of the Pervert Propaganda did 
not drop as if by accident into the smoking- 
room and lead the conversation into the 
desired channel. They certainly were not 
the best specimens of the English Romanists 
who did this. Discussions often lasted until 
past midnight, and as the attacking party was 
beginning to get the worst of it a hint came to 
the hotel-keeper from the authorities to forbid 
any further controversy. Except, perhaps, 
the ignorance of what Protestantism really is 
displayed by many of them, nothing aston- 
ished me more than the reasons—or rather 
the gradual renunciation of all reasoning— 
whereby some who had come to Rome with 
as little intention of joining the Romish 
Church as myself, were gradually brought 
under the spell of an authority which to 
other minds was simply repellant. There 
was one hearty Cambridge man of whom 
I saw a good deal. He had in a measure been 
made ready for such influences by the use of 
certain very High Church ‘ Manuals,” and 
he had not long breathed the drugged atmo- 
sphere of the English Romanist Society 
before all that was healthiest and manliest in 
him yielded to its fascination. There was no 
use reasoning with him. His ideal of self- 
sacrifice—as he expressed it—was so to crush 
his reason that he would be willing, in spite 
of his mathematical education, to believe that 
the sun went round the earth if the Churchsaid 
that it did. In this sickly spirit he went over 
to Rome and is, I believe, now a priest. 
There was another—an English clergyman— 
who had been considered so igafe. that some 
young people had been recommended to 
consult him in case of difficulty, who went 
Over in a manner still more extraordinary. A 
Romish priest, formerly am English clergyman 
in a neighbouring parish, called forhim..The 
priest was a man of stronger mind and still 
stronger will, and without condescending to 
argue, he merely put the choice before him. 
“You are in Rome, yield to the Church and 
be saved, reject it and be lost.” Hysterical 
weeping followed, and the poor soul within 
4 fortnight of the day he had preached in the 





English church was received as a “convert "— 
mesmerised rather than convinced. But while 
there was a class of men and women like 


this—very feeble folk—who were the prey of 
proselytizers, there were others of a higher 
order, whom it was a privilege to know, and 
through whose conversation a more living 
idea of Romanism in its better aspects could 
be gained than by books. There were then 
in Italy many distinguished representatives 
of the Oxford Movement. I recollect once 
seeing an elderly gentleman in an hotel at 
Florence, when a couple of Americans were 
speaking of what they had seen in Bologna. 
“ Why, sir,” said one, “it was the most humi- 
liating spectacle I ever beheld. There, before 
a wretched wax doll at the corner of a street, 
were grown-up men and women kneeling in 
adoration. It was the first time in my life 
that I beheld with my own eyes the idolatry 
of image-worship.” “Did you ask them if 
they were worshipping what you call the wax 
doll?” inquired the elderly stranger. “I 
guess not. Why should‘, when I saw them 
hard at it?” ‘‘ Beeatise, if you had asked, 
you. would have been told that it was not the 
figure but the’ Virgif they were addressing, 
and that the imiage only served to fix their 
thoughts.” he acon’ was the famous 
Archdeacon Wilberforce, and I often regretted 
that I did not ask him/whether the image- 
worship condemned in Scripture was dif- 
ferent from his own description of what had 
occurred at Bologna, as no Egyptian, Syrian, 
Greek, or Roman ever imagined that the 
statue of the god to which they burned in- 
cense was the god himself. 
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Yankees have sometimes their own way of 
viewing such practices. Many years after this 
incident I overheard a conversation between 
two Americans in Glasgow. One of them 
was describing what he had seen the previous 
Sunday in St. Alban’s, Holborn. “ What did 
I see? Wall, I saw men and women playing 
at skittles in the nineteenth century, as they 
had done six centuries ago, and I thought 
that the Almighty must have put their brains 
in their shoes. Two lines of young men came 
in who were dressed in petticoats, that were 
neither up to their knees nor down to their 
heels, but between the two, and they walked 
in so straight a file that, like wild duck flying, 
one shot might have done for them all. Then 
a clergyman went and preached a sermon, 
* and to my mind the best passage in it was 
that between the pulpit and the door.” “You 
have no reverence,”. said his friend. “ Per- 
haps not. But this I will say, that if I met a 
Hottentot who had two sincere beliefs about 
a duck, I would respect those beliefs. Re- 
verence! Not, perhaps, in your way, for I 
never saw a cathedral in Europe for whose 
furniture, however grand, I felt the slightest 
reverence ; but when I have been on the 
Atlantic in a gale of wind, with the spray 
hissing through the rigging, then I have had, 


sir, a sense of the Almighty that did fill me 


with reverence. Nay, I will tell you more. 
I was a man who never thought much of God 
till my first little child was born, and when I 
stood beside his cradle I said to myself, ‘That 
little breathing thing is an immortal being, 





and he is your child to bring up for the life 
immortal,’ and I knelt down and prayed there 
and then to God, and I have prayed to Him 
ever since. That is the shape my reverence 
takes!” 

It was my good fortune to hear John 
Henry Newman preach in Rome. It was in 
the chapel of the English Roman Catholic 
College. I believe I was the only Protestant 
present, having gained admission through my 
friend, the Vice-Rector. The chapel was filled 
with English Romanists of all ranks and de- 
scriptions. Never will I forget the aspect of 
the preacher—that weird countenance of his 
—as he hurriedly entered from the sacristy, 
nor the intensity of his obeisance as he passed 
the altar on the way to the pulpit. It was not 
that he knelt, but that he seemed to crush 
himself down before it in brief, earnest prayer. 
His sermon was touching in the highest de- 
gree. Its theme was the experiences of St. 
Paul on giving up all his former associations, 
beliefs, and friendships, in order to be true 
to his new convictions. As addressed by such 
aman to such an audience, the bearing of the 
discourse was obvious. More than once, as 
he read illustrative passages from the Acts 
and the Epistles, the half-suppressed sob 
showed how deeply the preacher was moved. 
However widely he might differ from New- 
man, his would have been a callous nature 
which could refuse its sympathy, or not feel 
all that was best in him quickened by the 
self-revelation given by this sincere and pure- 
hearted man. 


( Zo be concluded next month.) 





ADVENTURES ABOVE THE CLOUDS. 
A Retrospect of a Centurp’s Bork. 
By FREDERICK WHYMPER. 


FIRST PAPER. 


The Brothers Montgolfier. 
(From a Medai.) 


AEBIAL navigation may be said to have 
been considered an attribute of the gods 
among the ancients ; and yet many are the evi- 
dences to show that men early contemplated 


its possibility for themselves. Man walked 
naturally from the very beginning, and no 
doubt soon discovered that he could swim, 
while navigation in the water—or rather 
flotation—was taught him by the leaves 
sailing on the brooklet, or the great trees 
swept down by the torrent. Having con- 
quered the waters, was it not natural that 
he should desire the mastery of the air? 
The story of Dedalus and Icarus, with the 
unfortunate end of the latter, shows at least 
that mankind had very early such an idea, 
and yet appreciated the difficulties hindering 
its Consummation— 
“‘ Down to the sea he tumbled from on high, 
And found his fate.” 

The flying wooden pigeon of Archytas of Ta- 
Tentum was only a toy, but its invention set 
people, B.c. 400, thinking of the time when 
men should emulate its example. Simon Mag- 
hus, according to Suetonius, met his death in 





Rome during the reign of Nero, in an attempt 
to fly from one house to another. Roger 
Bacon had some idea of a flying-machine 
worked by wings, and in the latter part of the 
fifteenth century Danté, a mathematician of 
Perugia, is said to have risen above Lake 
Thrasimena by means of artificial wings 
attached to his body. The ‘‘ Homo Volans,” 
described and illustrated in an old work of 
the seventeenth century, is seen descending 
by means of what is nothing more or less than 
a very clumsy parachute (see p. 428), while a 
work of nearly the same period shows a man 
supported in a car or boat by four globes 
and a sail, prefiguring the modern balloon. 
This was the proposition of the Jesuit, Father 
Lana, and his balloons were to have been of 
thin copper. There is not the slightest evi- 
dence to show that the idea ever got beyond 
the theoretic stage. A M. Besnier, in 1678, 
did succeed, by means of four paddles 
worked by his arms and legs, in rising from 
one height to another, till at last he reached 
the top of a house—so, at least, says the 
Journal des Savans of that year, and the 
modesty of the feat renders it the more pro- 
bable. Less than thirty years before the first 
successful balloon ascension, Father Galien, 
of Avignon, published a somewhat erratic 
work, recommending the bottling, so to speak, 
of rarefied air at the top of high mountains, 
in constructions of canvas or cotton, for pur- 
poses of ascension ; so far, therefore, he un- 
doubtedly understood the principle of the 
balloon. The machine he proposed is said 
to have been ten times the size of Noah’s 
ark, and capable of raising the whole town 
of Avignon, where he resided. Dr. Black, 
of Edinburgh, taught his students in 1766 
that hydrogen—then only just discovered by 
Cavendish—enclosed in a thin bag, would 
make it rise to the ceiling. He provided 
the bladder of a calf for the purpose, and 
his experiment failed; he did not repeat it, 
and may, therefore, be said to have just 
missed a great discovery. And, lastly, Ca- 
vello, in 1782, inflated soap bubbles with 
hydrogen, and they did rise. All these ex- 
periments undoubtedly paved the way for 
the clever Frenchmen who were about to 
astonish all Europe. 
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Auvergne witnessed the first practical ex- 
periment in aerostatics. The Montgolfier 
family, one of ancient and _ honourable 
descent, had long been connected with the | inclined to underrate their undoubted claims 
paper manufactures of that part of France, | to the invention of the balloon, crediting them 
and the father of the inventors of the balloon | only with that of the “ Montgolfitre,” or so- 
was in prosperous circumstances, employing | called fire-balloon. 
as many as three hundred persons—a very | Thursday, June sth, 1783, was a great day 
large number indeed for those days. Although |for Annonay, a small town about thirty-six 
‘the first great experiments were made with | miles from Lyons. In the public square a 
hot air, we have the authority of one of the | huge ball or bag one hundred and ten feet 


Montgolfiers for stating that he had con- 
templated the use of gas; and this is a rather 
important point, as some writers have been 






































Inflating Balloons in the early days. 
(From Cavaillo's History and Practice of Aerostation, 1783.) 


in circumference, weighing, with a wooden 
frame at its base, some three hundred Ibs., 
and capable of containing twenty-two thou- 
sand feet of vapour, was slowly swelling, till 
it took scores of strong arms to keep it from 
flying heavenwards. At a given signal it was 
released, when, to the general astonishment, 
and amid enthusiastic cheers, it rose to a 
height of six thousand feet, drifted about a 
mile and a half, and then slowly settled on 
the ground. This was the first public ex- 
periment made by the Montgolfiers, and it is 





not too much to say that the news of it caused 
more excitement in France, and indeed in 
Europe, than has ever been caused by any 
balloon ascent which has succeeded it. The 
father of the brothers Montgolfier was en- 
nobled by Louis XVI. the same year, the 
letters patent stating that it was intended as 
a reward for his labours (as an enlightened 
manufacturer), and for “the beautiful dis- 
covery of aerostatic machines, entirely owing 
to the knowledge and researches of his two 
sons.” 
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The news of this success speedily reached 
Paris, where a meeting of savans was im- 
mediately convened. By the advice of one 
of their number, M. Faujas de St. Fond, a 
public subscription was invited to defray the 
expense of an experiment on a large scale, 
this time with “inflammable gas,” as hydro- 
gen was then commonly called. One thou- 
sand lbs. of iron filings and four hundred 
and ninety-eight Ibs. of sulphuric acid were 
employed in making. the gas required to fill a 
globular bag of varnished silk, then for the 
first time designated Ballon—a great ball. 
The filling commenced on the 23rd of August, 
in the Place des Victoires, but such crowds 
came to see it that it had to be moved three 
days later to the Champ de Mars by night, 
and secretly, for fear of a mob. An eye- 
witness tells us that— 


“No more wonderful scene could be imagined than 
the balloon being thus conveyed, preceded by lighted 
torches, surrounded by a cortége, and escorted by a 
detachment of foot and horse guards; the nocturnal 
march, the form and capacity of the body, carried with 
so much precaution, the silence that reigned, the 
unseasonable hour, all tended to give a singularity 
and mystery truly imposing to all those who were 
acquainted with the cause. The cab-drivers on the 
road were so astonished that they were impelled to 
stop their carriages and kneel humbly, hat in hand, 
whilst the procession was passing.” 


Next afternoon it was launched, and rose to 
a considerable height in spite of the heavy 
rain which was falling. The excitement was 
so intense that fashionably dressed ladies 
allowed themselves to be drenched to the 
skin rather than lose the wonderful sight. 
When it fell near the village of Gonesse, about 
fifteen miles from Paris, it caused consider- 
able alarm. 


“It issupposed by many to have come from another 
world; many fly; others, more sensible, think it a 
monstrous bird. After it has alighted there is yet 
motion in it from the gas it still contains. A small 
crowd gains courage from numbers, and for an hour 
approaches by gradual steps, hoping meanwhile the 
monster will take flight. At length one bolder than 
the rest takes his gun, stalks carefully to within shot, 
fires, witnesses the monster shrink, gives a shout of 
triumph, and the crowd rushes in with flails and pitch- 
forks, One tears what he thinks to be the skin, and 
causes a poisonous stench; again all retire. Shame, 
no doubt, now urges them on, and they tie the cause 
of alarm to a horse’s tail, who gallops across the 
country, tearing it to shreds.” 


The government, absurd as it may seem, 
actually issued a proclamation, briefly ex- 
plaining the nature of balloons in general, 
and begging the people not to be alarmed. 
The following month Montgolfier exhibited 
before the King and court one of his fire- 


balloons. On this occasion it was made to 





carry a wicker cage containing a sheep, a 
cock, and a duck, which eventually came to 
the ground without the animals being injured 
in the slightest degree. The sheep was found 
in the act of feeding—utterly indifferent, as 
might be expected, to science. The record 
very particularly impresses upon us the fact 
that although the cock had its wing some- 
what hurt, it was by a kick from the sheep 
inflicted half an hour before, “in presence of 
at least ten witnesses.” After this it can 
hardly be subject for wonder that some one 
was found adventurous enough to make an 
ascent. At first, however, the King would 
not hear of any one being allowed to make 
the attempt. Next he ordered two criminals 
to be sent up. At this, M. Pilatre de Rozier, 
a gentleman who had offered to ascend, was 
indignant, “Eh quoi,” said he, “de vils 
criminels auraient les premiers la gloire de 
s’élever dans les airs! Non, non, cela ne 
sera point.” Having some influence at court, 
he was at length allowed to have his way, 
and in consequence of his pertinacity, ranks 
first in the long list of adventurers in the air. 

For this experiment Montgolfier con- 
structed a special balloon, seventy-four feet 
in height, and having a diameter of about 
forty-eight feet. The outside was gaily 
painted with the signs of the zodiac, feurs- 
de-lys, &c. Round the base ran a wicker- 
work gallery, swinging inside which was a 
kind of grate. The details of the first ascent, 
paltry and timorous as they appear in the 
light of later experiences, are worthy of 
notice. “It ascended as high as the ropes, 
which were purposely placed to detain it, 
would allow, which was about eighty-four feet 
Jrom the ground. ‘There M. de Rozier kept 
the machine afloat during four minutes and 
twenty-five seconds by throwing straw and 
wool into the grate,” and so on. The balloon 
descended gently, and when De Rozier 
stepped out of the gallery it rebounded to a 
considerable height. ‘The intrepid adven- 
turer, returning from the sky,” was none the 
worse for his experiment, which was doubtless 
courageous enough at the time, though it 
may look rather small by the side of Wise’s 
twelve hundred mile excursion, or Glaisher’s 
seven miles above the clouds. 

It is just to De Rozier to state that by 
degrees he increased the height to which the 
balloon was allowed to rise, and was the first, 
in company with the Marquis d’Arlandes, to 
make an aerial voyage. This trip, made in 
a fire-balloon, most assuredly deserved all 
the notice it received. 

It was on the 21st November—we are still 
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in 1783—that this now historical voyage was 
made, the starting-point being La Muette, a 
palace in the Bois de Boulogne. The Mont- 
golfitre, after sundry minor accidents, was at 
length inflated and launched safely, and at 
once rose to a height of two hundred and 
eighty feet. The total weight of the machine, 
including the two travellers, was between six- 
teen hundred and seventeen hundred pounds, 
It hovered for some little time over Paris, 
but would have speedily descended if the 





fire had not been constantly fed by trusses 
of straw. The danger to which the voyagers 
were exposed is shown by the fact that the 
balloon actually caught fire in the air. The 
Marquis d’Arlandes, in a letter to a friend, 
states that he heard a noise as of something 
tearing or breaking. 


‘IT saw,” says he, “that the part of the machine 
which was turned towards the south was full of round 
holes, many of which were of a considerable size. I 
then said, ‘ We must descend,’ and at the same time 
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‘The “‘ Homo Volans”’ of the seventeenth century, 
(From an old engraving.) 


I took the sponge and easily extinguished the fire, 
which was round some holes that I could reach; but 
leaning on the lower part of the linen to observe 
whether it adhered firmly to the surrounding circle, 
I found that the linen was easily separated from it, on 
which I repeated that it was necessary to descend. 
My companion said, ‘We are over Paris.’ ‘Never 
mind that,’ said I; ‘but look if there appears any 
danger for you on your side—are you safe?’ He said, 
‘Yes.’ Iexamined my side, and found that there 
was no danger to be apprehended. Further, I wetted 
with a sponge those cords which were within my reach. 
They all resisted, except two, which gave way.” 


They were at this moment too near the 
tops of the houses, but an addition to the fire 
soon cleared them, and they shortly after- 





wards landed gently in a field in the outskirts 
of the city. This, then, was the first trip in a 
Sree balloon. 

This excursion was speedily followed by 
one made in a balloon filled with “inflam- 
mable air,” or hydrogen, It was constructed 
of silk covered with a varnish, believed to 
have been of india-rubber, and was twenty- 
seven and a half feet in diameter. A net 
covered the top, and was fastened to a 
hoop that went round the middle of the 
balloon, from which ropes descended to 
the wickerwork car; a valve at top, worked 
by a cord from below, allowed the gas to 
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escape when it became necessary to descend, 
and ballast was carried in the form of sand- 
bags. All these contrivances were suggested 
by M. Charles, and his name was long at- 
tached to the gas-balloon in consequence. 
Since that time nothing has been changed, 
and very little added ; the Charlitre of 1783 
was, in effect, the ordinary balloon of to-day. 
Charles, and 
one of the bro- 
thers Robert, 
who had con- 
structed it, 
made a voyage 
of twenty-seven 
miles, as far as 
Nesle, without 
the slightest ac- 
cident. Robert 
then left the 
car, thus light- 
ening it of one 
hundred and 
thirty pounds, 
and Charles 
againascended. 

‘“‘ And I sprung 
up,” says he, “like 
fee 
my setting out the 
sun was set on the 
valleys; he soon 
rose for me alone 
[something of 
French vanity 
here!]... . he, 
however, present- 
ly disappeared, 
and I had the 
pleasure of seeing 
him set twice in 
the same day. I 
beheld, for a few 
seconds, the cir- 
cumambient air 
and the vapours 
rising from the 
valleys and rivers. 








This is not a history of aeronautics, and 
there is therefore no reason for following the 
sequence of events in the progress of the 
science. One experiment, however, which 
followed closely that recorded, deserves men- 
tion. Hitherto no more than two persons 
had made an aerial voyage at any one time. 
In January, 1784, however, a very large fire- 
balloon was 
constructed at 
. Lyons, which 
carried no less 
than seven per- 
sons, including 
Messrs. Joseph 
Montgolfier 
and De Rozier, 
to a height of 
at least three 
thousand feet. 





“The effect 
produced on the 
spectators by this 
spectacle,” says 
Cavallo, “‘is de- 
scribedas the most 
extraordinary that 
was ever occa- 
sioned by any pro- 
duction of human 
invention. It was 
a mixture of the 
strangest nature. 
Vociferations of 
joy, shrieks of fear, 
expressions of ap- 
plause, the sound 
of martial instru- 
ments, and the 
discharge of mor- 
tars, produced an 
effect more easily 
imagined than de- 
scribed. Some of 
the people fell on 
their knees, and 
others elevated 
their suppliant 














The clouds 
seemed to rise 
from the earth and 
collect one upon 
the other, still 
Preserving their usual form, only their colour was 
grey and monotonous from the want of light in the 
atmosphere. The moon alone enlightened them, and 
showed me that I had tacked about twice; and I 


observed certain currents that brought me back 
again,” 


Although this trip lasted scarcely more than 
half an hour, Charles noted many of the phe- 
homena which have been described by sub- 


Sequent aeronauts. The King gave him a 
pension, and M. Charles contentedly rested 
on his laurels ; he never made another ascent. 


Alarm caused by the descent of one of Montgolfier’s Fire-Balloons. 
(From a print published in 1783.) 





hands to the 
heavens; some 
women fainted 
and many wept; 
but the confident 
travellers, without 
showing the least appearance of fear, were continually 
waving their hats out of the gallery.” 


But after a few minutes, during which the 
balloon remained stationary in the air, they 
had cause for alarm, for it was found that a 
terrible rent had been made in the machine: 
how it is not stated. It began to descend 
at arapid rate. It is said that not less than 
sixty thousand people rushed to the spot, 
expecting some terrible catastrophe. ll, 
however, landed safely, being helped out of 
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the gallery by eager hands. Besides being 
torn in several places, there was a vertical 
rent of fifty feet in the balloon. 

There is great danger in the employment 
of the Montgolfier, it is almost unnecessary 
to state, from the fireemployed. Yet, as they 
can be got ready at a tithe of the cost, and 
in less than a tithe of the time required for 
inflation with gas, we may yet hear of their 
employment for temporary purposes in war- 
fare and on exploring expeditions. 

Scarcely two years after the first balloon 
ascent a daring and thoroughly successful 
attempt was made to cross the English Chan- 
nel by Blanchard, a French aeronaut, accom- 
panied by Dr. Jeffries, an American, then 
residing in London. The balloon was in- 
flated just over Shakespeare’s Cliff, at Dover, 
a much more romantic spot than that selected 
by Colonel Burnaby in 1882, who started 
from the gas-works of that town. At 1 P.M., 
on January 7, 1785, Blanchard ordered the 
car—a kind of boat—to be pushed from 
the edge of the precipice. The weight proved 
too great for the balloon, and it might have 
fallen in the sea, but by sacrificing nearly the 
whole of their ballast it rose gently and drifted 
over the Channel. The travellers counted 


thirty-seven towns and villages in the pleasant 


country to the back of Dover, while as a 
contrast they saw on the other side the 
breakers tumbling grandly on the Goodwin 
Sands. They passed over a number of vessels, 
and were proceeding satisfactorily when the 
balloon commenced to descend, and they 
were obliged to throw out half their remain- 
ing ballast in order to rise again. They 
were now a third of the way across, and had 
lost sight of Dover Castle. A short time 
after the balloon again commenced to de- 
scend, and all their remaining ballast had to 
be thrown overboard; this did not prove 
sufficient, and they had to sacrifice a parcel 
of books. Ata quarter-past two o’clock the 
rising of the mercury in their barometer in- 
dicated that they were again descending, and 
more books had to be sacrificed. They were 
now three-fourths of their way across, and 
were in full view of the French coast, although 
from the continued disposition of the aerial 
craft to descend it seemed a little doubtful 
whether they would ever reach it. Their 
provisions, their only bottle, their clothes, 
and other articles, were flung away in rapid 
succession, and they were preparing them- 
selves to cut away the boat and trust to 
slings from the hoop, when they found them- 
selves rising, with Calais and twenty other 
towns in sight. 





‘¢ Exactly at three o’clock they passed over the 
high ground between Cape Blanc Nez and Calais; 
and it is remarkable that the balloon at this time rose 
very fast, so that it made a magnificent arch 
The two adventurers now threw away their cork jackets, 
which they had taken for safety, and of which they 
were no longer in want. At last they descended as 
low as the tops of the trees in the forest of Guines, 
and Dr. Jeffries, laying hold of a branch of one of the 
trees, stopped their progress.” 


They came safely to the ground between 
some trees which were just open enough to 
admit them. Next day a banquet was 
organized at Calais, and the freedom of the 
city presented to M. Blanchard in a gold 
box. Soon after the King granted him a 
reward of 12,000 livres and an annual pen- 
sion. 

An even more daring journey was made 
across the Irish Channel by Mr. Windham 
Sadler on June 22, 1817. He ascended from 
the Portobello Barracks, Dublin, at 1.20 P.M., 
and landed a mile south of Holyhead at 
6.45. Beyond encountering various currents, 
of which he skilfully availed himself, his 
voyage was made with the greatest ease. “I 
enjoyed,” says he, “ at a glance the opposite 
shores of Ireland and Wales, with the entire 
circumference of the Isle of Man. A fleet 
of twenty-one vessels, among the many single 
ships, formed a striking object.” Far different 
had been the fate of Mr. Sadler’s father in 
October, 1812. He, like the son, had 
ascended from Dublin, and had almost 
reached the coast of Cumberland, where, he 
believes, he could have landed. His desire 
to reach the neighbourhood of Liverpool 
made him take advantage of an upper cur- 
rent in the air which promised to enable him 
to descend there ; bit the wind shifting took 
him out to sea. After hovering about close 
to the water, he descended in the hopes that 
one of the vessels sailing under him might 
pick him up. The car reached the water 
and sank under it, and he supported himself 
for a short time on the cane hoop ; but as 
the balloon, resting partly on the water, was 
being driven rapidly through it, he was forced 
to cling to the netting. In this plight he 
was frequently plunged into the sea, and 
half suffocated :— 


«But even thus circumstanced,” says he, ‘I did 
not lose the recollection that, however dangerous 
the clinging to the balloon, it was still on it 
my ultimate safety must depend, and that to preserve 
the power of the gas was an object of the first import- 
ance. I therefore passed the valve-cord (which I 
still firmly held) around my arm, so as to prevent the 
possibility of losing it, should weakness compel me to 
relax my hold of the netting—an event which was 
now fast approaching, as my strength was completely 
exhausted, and under the apprehension of which 1 
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took the precaution of passing the meshes of the net 
once or twice round my head, and in this state en- 
countered the danger of drowning from the rolling of 
the balloon. Immersed in the waves and entirely 
exhausted, it was but at intervals I caught a glimpse 
of the vessel, and when this occurred I was too faint 
to make my voice be heard so as to direct the neces- 
sary operations for securing my safety. I, however, 
observed that the sailors‘seemed fearful of coming 
too near, lest the balloon should get entangled with 
their rigging, and, availing myself of the first moment 
of temporary strength, I called to them as loud as 
my feeble state admitted of to run the bowsprit of the 
vessel through the balloon. Fortunately, my direc- 
tions were heard and instantly obeyed, the greater 
part of the gas was immediately expelled, and the 
violent motion of the balloon subdued; a rope was 
then thrown out for me to seize on, which I was 
fortunate enough to do while under water ; and rather 
instinctively than otherwise to coil round my arm at 
the moment when every other hold giving way I 
should, under other circumstances, most probably 
have sunk to rise no more. After being dragged 
through the waves for a length of way, I was at last 
got on board, with much difficulty, after having been 
in the water for at least half an hour, being quite ex- 
hausted, nearly insensible, and almost lifeless, a state 
in which I remained for a considerable time.” 


The vessel, which was a herring-boat from 
Douglas, Isle of Man, landed Mr. Sadler and 
his balloon at Liverpool next morning. 

There can be very little doubt that Mr. 
Walter Powell lost his life in the waters of the 
Channel. It will be remembered that the 
unfortunate M.P. started from Bath in 
company with Captain Templer, R.E., and 
Mr. Gardner, in the balloon “ Saladin,” on 
December 10, 1881. When they had drifted 
to a point near Bridport, Dorset, half a mile 
from the sea, they attempted to descend. 
The balloon came down with great rapidity, 
and struck the ground with such violence 
that Templer and Gardner were thrown out 
of the car, the latter breaking his leg. Powell 
remained in the car, and the balloon rose 
rapidly to a great height, and carried him 
out to sea. A steamer, a life-boat, and other 
boats were sent in pursuit, but returned from 
their search without success. The French 
and Spanish authorities instigated a careful 
search on their own coasts, but no tidings 
have ever been obtained indicating that the 
balloon had reached land again. 

It was an attempt to rival Blanchard’s 
voyage across the Channel that lost France, 
and indeed the world, the man who had first 
dared to navigate the air. Pilatre de Rozier 
had cherished this ambition for some months 
before he could make the attempt. At last, 
on June 15, 1785, he, with a M. Romaine, 
started from Boulogne, his last tie to earth 
being the hand of the Marquis de Maisonfort, 
to whom he had just refused a seat in his car. 
Not more than half an hour had elapsed from 





the moment of starting, and the balloon was 
still in sight, for a current that took them out 
to sea had changed and brought them again 
over the land, when a cry of horror rose from 
thousands of spectators. ‘The balloon was in 
flames! ‘After many swift, wave-like mo- 
tions, it fell a shapeless mass upon the 
ground, on reaching which the unfortunate 
occupants were found dead.” The friend 
who had last shaken him by the hand relates 
how anxious, restless, and sleepless he had 
been the preceding night, knowing not “that 
death was the sleep that awaited him.” De 
Rozier, although a young man scarcely 
twenty-eight years of age at the time of his 
death, had already distinguished himself as 
an ardent lover of science, and certainly 
deserved a happier fate. 

Balloons have on several occasions burst 
while high in the air. In 1806, Brioschi, 
Astronomer-Royal at Naples, in company 
with an Italian aeronaut, attempted to rise 
to a greater altitude than had been yet ac- 
complished. From the expansion of the gas 
in the extremely rare atmosphere their balloon 
burst ; but the fragments fortunately checked 
the velocity of the descent, and they fell to 
the ground without material injury. Brioschi 
is said to have eventually died from the 
effects of the exposure on that occasion in 
the rare and cold atmosphere. In 1868 three 
well-known French aeronauts, De Fonvielle, 
Tissandier, and Duruof, while in the “ Nep- 
tune,” encountered a gale. Descending, 
the guide-rope touched the earth, and the 
grapnels and anchor were successively let 
go, but would not hold. At this moment 
the cry was raised that the balloon had 
burst. ‘‘It was too true; the ‘ Neptune’s’ 
side was torn open, and transformed sud- 
denly into a bundle of shreds, flattening 
down upon the opposite half.” 


*¢ We came to the ground immediately,” says Tis- 
sandier, who tells the story. ‘* The shock was awful. 
Duruof disappeared. I leaped into the hoop, which 
at that instant fell upon me, together with the remains 
of the balloon, and all the contents of the car. All 
was darkness ; I felt myself rolled along the ground, 
and wondered if I had lost my sight, or if we were 
buried in some hole or cavern. An instant of quiet 
ensued, and then the loud voice of Duruof was heard 
exclaiming, ‘Now, come from under there, you fel- 
lows!’ We hastened to obey the voice of the com- 
mander, and found that the car had turned over upon 
us, and shut us in like mice in a trap.” 


It was discovered that the anchor /ad at last 
caught in the soil, and that the balloon had 
in consequence been literally converted into 
a huge kite or sail, the rope assisting to hold 
it and bring it in a great curve to the ground. 





THE ORDER OF REVELATION IN ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES. 


By CANON BARRY, D.D., PRINCIPAL OF KING’s COLLEGE, LONDON, 


Ill.—THE EPISTLES TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


pho the Epistles to the Thessalonians, 
written from Corint.. towards the close 
of the second missionary circuit of St. Paul, 
we pass next in order to the two Epistles to 
the Corinthians, belonging to the latter part 
of the third circuit. Of these the former was 
written from Ephesus, after the tumult raised 
by Demetrius, and shortly before the journey 
to Macedonia (1 Cor. xv. 32; xvi. 5—8); 
and the latter from Macedonia (probably from 
Philippi) as soon as news from Corinth brought 
by Titus showed the satisfactory effect which 
the former Epistle had produced (2 Cor. ii. 
12, 133 Vii. 63 xiii. 1). 

The interval of time which had elapsed is 
not inconsiderable. The stay at Corinth of 
a year and six months (Acts xviii. 11), the 
journey home to Jerusalem, with a brief-visit 
to Ephesus, the “‘sqome time” spent at An- 
tioch (Acts xviii. 18—23), the circuit through 
Galatia and Phrygia, and the greater part of 
the three years spent at Ephesus (Acts xviii. 
23; xix. 8, 10; xx. 31) must represent a 
period of, at least, five or six years. This 


interval of time, however, would in itself give 


but an inadequate idea of the complete change 
of condition, wrought in these years of extra- 
ordinary progress. Not only had the Euro- 
pean Christianity, of which the Macedonian 
Churches were the first-fruits, been extended 
so as to embrace the Greek race at Corinth and 
elsewhere ; but the long sojourn at Ephesus— 
a city Asiatic in geographical position, Greek 
in origin and institutions, and the seat of the 
Roman proconsular power—had brought the 
Gospel into close relations with all the three 
great elements of the civilisation of the day. 
Its doctrinal truth had necessarily been called 
upon to throw light on all the deeper ques- 
tions of human thought, so eagerly pressed 
by that sceptical and inquiring age. As the 
new moral force which it evoked, and the 
new spiritual ties which it created, were 
brought to bear on the complexity of a highly 
civilised society, it had been forced both to 
raise and to solve a thousand difficult pro- 
blems of individual and social duty. In that 
interval of but a few years the work of a 
generation had been done. The spiritual 
soil was rich, and the conditions of growth 
exceptionally favourable ; and thus the living 
force of Christianity had rapidly “ struck root 
downward and borne fruit upward.” 

I. It is, therefore, without surprise, that 








on opening the Epistles to the Corinthians 
we are conscious of an extraordinary de- 
velopment in the whole circumstances of 
Christianity, and, as corresponding to this, 
in the whole range of Christian thought and 
faith. For reasons to be stated hereafter, I 
propose to comprehend in one view with the 
First Epistle only the first nine chapters of the 
Second, which are evidently a continuation, 
both in tone and in substance, of the First. 
They are (so to speak) the most picturesque 
of all St. Paul’s Epistles. As we read, 
there rises before us a vivid representation 
of the victorious growth of the new force of 
Gentile Christianity, not without some excres- 
cences of turbulence, irregularity, and con- 
flict, in a highly civilised Greek community— 
in character presenting a marked contrast with 
the sturdy simplicity and vigour of the Mace- 
donian race—proverbial, as for its material 
and intellectual refinement, so also for a 
luxury tending to profligacy, and a specula- 
tive eagerness nearly allied to restlessness 
and scepticism. 

Thus in the early part of the First Epistle 
(chaps. i.—vi.) St. Paul has to rebuke the three 
evils of factious party spirit, of a half-cynical 
and half-reckless profligacy, of an obstinate 
and self-assertive litigiousness, eminently 
characteristic of the Greek race in the 
noblest phases of its past history, and now 
emerging as elements of disorder and corrup- 
tion, even under the new life of the Christian 
community at Corinth. In the second part of 
the same Epistle (chaps. vii.—xiv.), in answer 
to the letter of the Corinthian Church, he 
has to deal with the many serious practical 
difficulties besetting the contact of the new 
faith with the institutions of Pagan society. 
Now arises the question of marriage, espe- 
cially of Christians with unbelievers, at a 
time when marriage had not yet gained its 
high Christian sanctity (see Eph. v. 25—33) 
and under the pressure of a “present dis- ° 
tress.” Now the question of partaking of 
meat, which having been offered to idols, 
was afterwards to be sold in the shambles, 
or partaken of by the poor in the precincts 
of aheathen temple. Now the turbulence of 
a new enthusiasm is seen in the Christian as- 
semblies, throwing off the conventional re- 
straints of womanhood, and profaning by the 
recklessness of Greek revelry even the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper itself. Now 
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we are startled by a vivid picture of the 
abuse to strife and individual vain-glory of 
extraordinary spiritual gifts, the preference 
of the more striking gift of tongues over the 
higher spiritual usefulness of prophecy, and 
the breaking up by fanatic obtrusiveness 
of the decency and order of Christian wor- 
ship. In the chapter following (chap. xv.) 
we see with still deeper interest how the tran- 
scendent truth of the Resurrection flashed 
its victorious energy into the cloudland of 
mystic hope and speculative doubt, com- 
bating each other over the instinctive ex- 
pectation of a future life. In the most 
characteristic passage of the Second Epistle, 
opening with rare disclosure of the secrets of 
St. Paul’s own spiritual experience (chaps. iii. 
—vii.), the sure conviction of a higher life of 
the spirit, growing through all the imper- 
fections and contradictions of this transitory 
world, to the changeless and eternal perfec- 
tion of the world to come, applies the same 
priceless revelation of unity with Christ to 
the needs and aspirations of the present. 
Meanwhile in both Epistles the firm adminis- 
tration of Church discipline, even to excom- 
munication, and reconciliation of the peni- 
tent (1 Cor. v. 3—5,; 2 Cor. ii. 7—11), the 
enumeration of the various offices of spiritual 
ministration in the Church (1 Cor. xii. 27— 
30); even the full and business-like direc- 
tions for the regular gathering of alms as a 
tribute from the new Gentile Christians to the 
mother Church at Jerusalem (1 Cor. xvi. r— 
4; 2 Cor. viii. ix.)—all mark the develop- 
ment of an organized Christian community, 
absorbing and controlling the individual 
Christianity of its members. Whether in 
the region of social and moral duty, or in 
the inner world of speculative thought and 
spiritual aspiration—whether in the common 
life shared with their heathen fellow-citizens, 
or in the ecclesiastical relations and offices 
which were peculiar to them as Christians— 
the tale everywhere told is of a progress 
rapid and victorious, as yet unbroken by 
Schism, and hardly touched by heresy or 
unbelief; and the tone of the apostle is, on 
the whole, a tone of hopefulness, thankful- 
ness, encouragement, as of one who follows 
at the chariot-wheels of the triumph of the 
great Conqueror of souls (2 Cor. ii. 14—16). 

II. In the teaching of the Epistles, as com- 
pared with those of the earlier group, we can- 
not but trace a remarkable growth in the 
profound method of thought, always charac- 
teristic of St. Paul, but now specially appro- 
priate to the more advanced development 
of Christianity, and to the higher intellectual 





capacities of the Corinthian Church. This 
greater depth of spiritual meaning shows 
itself under various forms. 

We may note, first, the habit of dealing 
with the homeliest practical subjects on prin- 
ciples involving the profoundest doctrinal 
truths. Thus the rebuke of party spirit, 
worshipping the personal qualifications of 
this or that teacher, leads on to a magnificent 
passage (x Cor. ii.), almost unique in St. 
Paul’s Epistles, drawing out the contrast 
between the wisdom of man and the wisdom 
of God—between the natural intelligence and 
the insight given by the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost. The stern condemnation of 
sensual sin in Christians is supported by no 
lower or lesser motive than the great prin- 
ciple of that unity with Christ, which makes 
even our bodies His members and temples of 
the Spirit of God (1 Cor. vi. 15—20). Even 
so trivial a matter as the covering or uncover- 
ing of the head in church leads to a general 
declaration of the dignity of man, as having 
Christ alone for his Head, and the subordi- 
nation of woman to the natural authority of 
her husband, marked by the veil worn “ be- 
cause of the angels” (1 Cor. xi. 2—16). 
Even the captious accusation, which charged 
St. Paul with fickleness of purpose, is met by 
the suggestion of the impossibility of a self- 
contradictory “yea and nay” from the 
preacher of Jesus Christ, in whom “all the 
promises of God are Yea and Amen” (2 Cor. 
i. 17—22). The unseemly abuse of spiritual 
gifts calls out the great passage, shadowing 
out our knowledge of the Three Persons of 
the Holy Trinity in their relation to men— 
the differences of gifts from the One Spirit, 
of ministries of service under the One Lord, 
of spiritual effects under the One Almighty 
Father (1 Cor. xii. 4—6). The repudiation 
of letters of commendation as unnecessary, 
when the Corinthian Church itself is a letter, 
written, “not on stone, but on the fleshy 
tables of the heart,” suggests the general con- 
trast between the old legal covenant of Sinai 
and the new spiritual covenant in Jesus Christ 
(2 Cor. iii.). The thoughts of the Apostle 
are so filled with great principles of ultimate 
truth, that he sees exemplifications and con- 
sequences of these in what to a shallower 
teaching would seem trivial points of practical 
direction, capable of being settled without 
any reference to the deeper things of God. 

Hardly less interesting is the disposition 
to draw from special and temporary occasions 
large permanent lessons for Christian life in 
general, Thus the discouragement of mar- 
riage under the present distress is viewed in 
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relation to the general duty of sitting loose 
to all the ties of a world, which is continually 
passing away, and in which for all of us “the 
time is short” (1 Cor. vii.). The decision 
of the now extinct controversy on the meats 
offered to idols is made to yield universal 
and permanent lessons of the limitations 
of all Christian liberty; by consideration for 
the weakness and even the prejudices of 
others ; by the imperative duty of a self-con- 
trol, trained to endure hardness through ab- 
stinence even in things allowable ; and by 
the sense of the difference between what is 
strictly lawful and what is seemly for the 
high sacredness of a Christian vocation 
(1 Cor. viii.—x.). The exhortation to con- 
tribution for the poor saints at Jerusalem, 
under circumstances exceptional and tem- 
porary, leads up to an exhaustive exposition 
of the benefits of Christian almsgiving ; as a 
relief to the excessive pressure of distress, 
incapacitating men for the performance of 
the inalienable duty of labour; as an evi- 
dence of “professed subjection to Christ,” 
which is one of the best practical means of 
preaching Christianity ; as a bond of union 
between giver and receiver, in mutual inter- 
cession of prayer, and in common thanks- 
giving to a common Father (2 Cor. ix. 
12—15). The occasions which drew out 
these teachings have passed away long ago ; 
but the teaching itself in its wide generality 
lives still, and will live to the end of time. 
Nor should we omit to notice in this con- 
nection St. Paul’s characteristic delight in 
introducing, both in teaching and in exhorta- 
tion, passages technically digressions, which 
nevertheless, by a divine insight, pierce to 
the very source of the truths, ultimately 
determining the points at issue. The most 
splendid example of such digressions is the 
glorious description in the First Epistle (chap. 
xiii.) of the principle of Love. It seems a 
mere parenthesis, breaking the course of the 
argument on the variety of spiritual gifts, 
and on the principle which determines their 
relative value, begun in the twelfth chapter 
and resumed in the fourteenth. Yet on it— 
in a passage uniting the most sweeping com- 
prehensiveness of thought with the glow of 
impassioned prophecy—St. Paul bestows the 
fullest elaboration of treatment. He con- 
trasts it with the coveted gifts of tongues and 
prophecy ; he distinguishes the living prin- 
ciple of love from mere outward manifesta- 
tions of it, even in unlimited almsgiving and 
willing martyrdom ; he traces out its various 
developments in kindliness and humility, in 
unselfishness and forgiveness, in delight in 





good and unfailing endurance ; he exalts its 
undying life over the imperfection of transi- 
tory gifts; and places it in the great Chris- 
tian triad even above faith and hope. For 
this is no real digression in idea. In it the 
Apostle escapes gladly from lesser thoughts 
to the enunciation of the one great principle, 
which, if once truly grasped, would have 
precluded the very questions presented for 
his decision ; because it would make obtrusive 
self-assertion impossible; because it would 
lead the thoughts from the individual glory 
of possession of the gifts to thankfulness to 
the One Giver, and to the devotion of them 
all to the service of our brethren: at large ; 
because it would at once teach that the © 
highest gifts were such as tended most to 
that edification of the Church, for which above 
all other things a Christ-like love would long. 
But there are other examples only inferior to 
this. Such is (in 1 Cor. ix. r—23) the in- 
troduction into the argument on the meats 
offered to idols, of the grand appeal to his 
own example of a self-forgetful and gratuitous 
service, ‘‘ becoming all things to all men, that 
he might by all means save some ;” for this 
is but a vivid concrete embodiment of the one 
principle, which determines the use and abuse 
of free Christian individuality. Such, again, 
is the unique outpouring of his own spiritual 
experience of the conflicts, imperfections, 
afflictions of this life, as the preparation for 
the “ house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens ;” following, by an inartificial 
but profound connection, on the protesta- 
tion of his own bold sincerity of dealing and 
plainness of speech as a minister of Chris- 
tianity, united with the deep sense of his own 
personal weakness and unworthiness as a 
mere “ earthen vessel” containing the “ trea- 
sure” of the Gospel (2 Cor. iv. 13—v. 15). 
Perhaps this tendency, even more than those 
before noticed, is characteristic of a profound 
wisdom, entering into the very depths of 
the ultimate truth which is one ; therefore 
seeing connections unknown to the hard 
technicality of logical coherency ; therefore 
evolving thought in the free irregularity of 
natural growth, thstead of building it up in 
artificial correctness of symmetry. 

III. Looking, then, to the circumstances 
disclosed to us in these Epistles, and con- 
sidering the change of style and method 
which pervades them, it is not strange that 
they should present a striking advance in the 
development of the chief phases of Christian 
truth—of the doctrine of Christ Himself, of the 
application of His salvation to the soul, and 
of the scope of its influence over the world. 
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In relation to the doctrine of Christ, we 
observe this development in two forms. 
First, in the fifteenth chapter of the First 
Epistle, we find the fullest and the pro- 
foundest evolution of the doctrine of “ Christ 
risen,” gathering up in one comprehensive 
summary the substance of all the earlier 
preaching. Compared with this, the passage 
already quoted in the First Epistle to the 
Thessalonians (iv. 13—18) is but an anti- 
cipatory sketch, dealing, moreover, almost 
entirely with the more practical aspects of 
the hope of the resurrection. Now, in answer 
to speculative doubts and perplexities, which 
had troubled the subtle genius of Greek 
Christianity, the Apostle draws out the com- 
plete outline of the whole doctrine. First 
(vv. r—11)—in an independent testimony, 
at least as old as any of our existing Gospels, 
and unquestioned by the most negative criti- 
cism of modern days—he dwells emphatically 
on the various witnesses to the great fact of 
our Lord’s resurrection, ending with the 
appearance of the ascended Lord to himself 
on the road to Damascus. Next (vv. 12—19) 
he unhesitatingly connects this transcendent 
fact with the certainty of a resurrection of all 
humanity, asserting that, without a firm convic- 
tion of that truth, Christian faith is a delusion, 
and Christian preaching a lie. Then (vv. 20 
—z28) from the emphatic statement of this all- 
important conviction, he passes on to declare 
its grounds—in the spiritual unity which binds 
all men to Christ, through which His resur- 
rection is but the first-fruits of theirs, and 
His ascension the entrance on His mediatorial 
kingdom, in which He shall conquer even 
death, for them, as for Himself. So far the 
argument proceeds to a climax in orderly 
development. Now in sudden digression 
(vv. 2g—34) he appeals to their own prac- 
tice, as implying faith in the Resurrection ; 
placing in curious juxtaposition the strange 
custom of vicarious baptism for the dead, and 
the Christian life of struggle and sacrifice, 
which is only intelligible by contradiction of 
the Epicurean idea that this life is our all. 
Then (vv. 35—49), briefly and incisively, 
he touches on the two great sceptical ques- 
tions, What power can be adequate for. the 
miracle of Resurrection? and, What are the 
conceivable conditions of the risen life? 
implying that even to ask them is folly, till 
we can solve the mystery of birth, and 
adequately comprehend the infinite variety of 
the conditions of existence of soul and body 
under the creative power of God. Lastly 
(vv. 50—58), turning from these abstract 
questions to that which is solid and sub- 





stantial, he falls back on the revelation of 
mystery, given him in Jesus Christ ; and winds 
up a magnificent description of the great 
change, which shall swallow up corruption 
in incorruption and death in victory, by a 
thanksgiving to God who gives us that vic- 
tory, and a sober exhortation to the practical 
duties of a life, which we know not to be vain 
in the Lord. In this great passage we find 
the crowning development of the whole mean- 
ing of the Resurrection of Christ, in its 
revelation of His own Nature, in its bearing 
on the spirituality of our life now, and there- 
fore on the immortality of the hereafter. 
Naturally it has been from time imme- 
morial the lesson of our Burial Service. 
For beyond it not even Revelation itself 
can go. 

But we also observe that, having thus 
completed the exposition of the doctrine of 
“Christ risen,” St. Paul himself indicates 
a transition to the second stage of the doc- 
trine of Christ, when he tells the Corin- 
thians that, in his whole preaching to them, 
“he had determined to know nothing but 
Jesus Christ and Him crucified,” even al- 
though he saw that such preaching was “to 
the Jews a stumbling-block, and to the 
Greeks foolishness” (1 Cor. ii. 2; 1. 23). It 
is true, indeed, that this doctrine is not 
worked out in the Epistle in which it is 
thus mentioned. But in the Second Epistle, 
at the close of that glorious section which 
dwells on the spiritual experience of life in 
Christ, as a partaking alike of the struggle of 
His Cross and Death, and of the victory of 
His Resurrection, leading to the glory of 
Heaven, we have a passage which is in brief 
a complete gospel of Redemption through the 
sacrifice of the Incarnate Son of God. “God 
was in Christ, reconciling the world unto Him- 
self, not imputing their trespasses unto them ; 
and hath committed to us the word of recon- 
ciliation. Now God doth beseech you by us. 
We pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye recon- 
ciled unto God. For He hath made Him to 
be sin for us, who knew no sin ; that we might 
be made the righteousness of God in Him” 
(vv. 17—21). The doctrine is, indeed, to be 
worked out into fuller detail in the Galatian 
and Roman Epistles. But, even in them, it 
would be hard to find any passage Which 
embodies with greater completeness of con- 
centrated meaning the doctrine of the Re- 
demption of Christ, or urges more forcibly 
the great truth that, if ‘‘ He died for all, ‘they 
who live should not henceforth live unto 
themselves, but unto Him who died for them 
and rose again.” 
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IV. Clearly we have taken a great step in 
the development of the doctrine of Christ 
Himself. Corresponding with this is a similar 
growth, not perhaps in vivid consciousness 
of our relation to Him—for in this it would 
be hard to go beyond the tone of the Thes- 
salonian Epistles—but certainly in the fulness 
of conception of that relation. Its deep in- 
ner meanings are brought out in every page. 
Would we rise above the wisdom of the world 
to the understanding of God’s truth? We 
are taught that the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost gives us ‘‘the mind of Christ,” and so 
‘reveals the deep things of God” (1 Cor. 
ii. 10, 16). Would we know where to rest, 
in practice, the sacred individual freedom 
which we can surrender to no earthly 
authority? ‘Other foundation can no man 
lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ ” 
(ili, 11). Would we have an adequate 
strength and motive for the struggle against 
impurity? We have Christ for us. “Christ 
our Passover has been sacrificed for us, 
therefore let us keep the feast .... in 
sincerity and truth.” We have Christ in us. 
“Your bodies are members of Christ. Shall 
I take the members of Christ and make 
them the members of a harlot?” (v. 7; 
vi. 15). Would we see the absolute in- 
compatibility of true Christian life with all 
contact, even in appearance, with idolatry? 
“The cup of blessing, which we bless, is it not 
the communion of the blood of Christ? The 
bread which we break, is it not the com- 
munion of the body of Christ?” (x. 16). 
Would we have the certainty of the future 
life, to which man has always looked for- 
ward, in a hope far stronger than the reasons 
given for it? We are to find it, not in 
abstract reasonings or vague hopes, but in 
the knowledge that, “as in Adam all die, even 
so in Christ shall all be made alive” (xv. 22). 
Everywhere—in thought and in practice, in 
present struggle against the flesh and the 
world, and in the hope of victory hereafter 
—the sense of a deep inner unity with 
Christ comes out continually, strong and 
deep, as the very sum and substance of 
Christian life. But perhaps above all, it is 
in the Second Epistle—in that outpouring 
of thought and aspiration on the spiritual 
life, which cannot be estimated by isolated 
passages, but must be read in its entirety— 
that this conception is felt, pervading every 
line. The very “life of Jesus is made 
manifest in our mortal flesh.” In Christ 
“man is a new creation. Old things are 
passed away: behold all things are become 
new.” Compare all this with the faith set 





forth in the earlier Epistles, equally strong 
and vivid, but far more rudimentary, known 
rather in its signs than in its essential cha- 
racter, and we cannot but see here also a 
remarkable “ going on to perfection.” 

V. Lastly, in respect of the scope of the 
grace of Christ. Still the Epistles dwell 
mainly on the individual life of personal 
Christianity. ‘The previous section will have 
shown how the consciousness of that per- 
sonal relation to Christ is brought out with 
greater force and insight than ever. 

But yet there are three points plainly 
notable in these Epistles. We have in them 
the first instance of the celebrated repre- 
sentation of the Church as “the Body of 
Christ,” of which we are “members in 
particular,” mutually dependent on each 
other, quickened by a common life. We 
have the first of many passages dwelling em- 
phatically on the mission and sacredness of 
the Christian ministry, both in its ordinary 
and extraordinary functions, as “set in the 
Church” by God himself, and on the subor- 
dination in decency and order of the highest 
individual gifts to the common life of the 
Church (xii. 28 ; xiv. 32—40). We have the 
great passages (x. 16—21 ; xi. 17—34) which 
bring out, more distinctly than in any 
other Epistle, the whole truth of the second 
great Sacrament, in its institution, its mean- 
ing, its sacredness; and we cannot forget 
that the Sacraments are the means of grace, 
in which the individual absolutely needs the 
ministration of the Church, and that the 
Holy Communion, as indeed its very name 
implies, is the Sacrament of unity in Christ. 
In all these we cannot but see that the wider 
truth of corporate Christianity is emerging, in 
perfect harmony with the dominant theme of 
individual life in Christ, although not yet 
worked out so fully as it was to be worked 
out hereafter. 

Thus every way, in circumstance, in style, 
and in subject, we feel that in these Epistles 
we have entered on a new region, of deeper 
thought, of more vivid historical interest, of 
higher spiritual aspiration. With the Epistles 
to the Galatians and Romans which follow, 
they have been acknowledged, even by the 
most sceptical criticism, as a genuine apos- 
tolic utterance. It is hardly too much to say 
that, were all else lost to us, except the pic- 
ture of the life of Christ Himself, there would 
be few points of our actual Christianity which 
might not be directly or indirectly drawn out 
of this exhibition of the “gospel, which St. 
Paul preached” to his converts, “ which also 
they received, and in which they stood.’ 








AT REST. 


A® silent wheel, the noisy brook is dry, 
And quiet hours glide by 
In this deep vale, where once the merry stream 
Sang on through gloom and gleam ; 
Only the dove in some leaf-shaded nest 
Murmurs of rest. 


Ah, weary voyager, the closing day 
Shines on that tranquil bay, 
Where thy storm-beaten soul has longed to be ; 
Wild blast and angry sea 
Touch not this favoured shore, by summer blest, 
A home of rest. 


Ah, fevered heart, the grass is green and deep 
Where thou art laid asleep; 
Kissed by soft winds, and washed by gentle showers, 
Thou hast thy crown of flowers; 
Poor heart, too long in this mad world opprest, 
Take now thy rest. 


I, too, perplex’d with strife of good and ill, 
Long to be safe and still; 
Evil is present with me while I pray 
That good may win the day; 
Great Giver, grant me Thy last gift and best, 
The gift of rest 1 
SARAH DOUDNEY. 
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THE FACE OF THE GLOBE. 


Short Studies in Physiographp. 
By THE AUTHOR oF “THE HARBOUR BAR.” 


SECOND PAPER, 


“| SE dry land of the globe is of two kinds: 

the one consisting of sedimentary strata 
formed in the old seas during long geological 
times, and the other by masses of igneous 
rocks either contemporaneous with the sedi- 
mentary rocks themselves, or else subse- 
quently protruded through them. To those 
of our readers who are not geologists it 
may be well to mention that it is clearly 
proved from the presence of marine fossils 
in sedimentary strata, that all lands at some 
time or other have been under water, and 
that although the strata are now disturbed 
and raised up into continental areas with 
their tilted mountain ranges, all lands 
formed by sedimentary marine deposits 
must originally of necessity have been level 
and uniform. 

Fifty years ago it was supposed that not only 
had all dry land been at one period or another 
successively under water, but that vice versd 
the beds of the great ocean had formerly from 
time to time been dry land—in short, that 


there had been frequent interchange of condi 


tions between one and the other. But of late 
years this opinion has been questioned, espe- 
cially by Danaand otherAmerican geologists, 
and there is a growing beliefthat continents, 
though frequently submerged, have not for 
a long geological period changed places with 
the deep ocean beds—that although varying 
in form, continents have long occupied nearly 
the position that they now do, and that the 
subsidence of the land and the elevation of 
the sea bed have only been over limited 
areas for limited time. 

This new view finds support in the circum- 
stance that many of the centres of the great 
continents consist of the fundamental Lau- 
rentian or crystalline rocks, round which 
successively wrap the Primary and Secondary 
and other newer sedimentary strata. 

But the marine sediments constituting so 
large a portion of the continents show, at all 


events, that these lands..have been beds»of 


seas, and even of dcep seas, and if beds of 
seas, some portions of the sea or ocean beds 
(varying from time to time in extent) have 
almost certainly been raised to balance the 
relative amount of water and dry land. It 
is evident also from the flora and fauna of 
islands of the Pacific and those of other seas, 





that many of these islands must have been 
connected with the present continents by dry 
land, and that the continents occupied part 
of the present’ocean area. It is therefore a 
question how far the ocean troughs may have 
the antiquity assigned to them: we cannot 
help thinking that the old and more per- 
manent. depressions have been confined to 
very limited areas. 

At the same time, if, as there is some 
reason to suppose, the ocean troughs are 
deeper now than in the earlier ages of the 
world, the seas then—while they were 
shallower—must have spread over a greater 
superficial area of the earth’s'crust. So that, 
small in proportion as is the area of the land 
at the present day compared with that of the 
ocean, it must have been still smaller in early 
geological times. This would seem to account 
for the wide range of the old Silurian seas, when 
it is probable that only comparatively small 
and isolated portions of land were emerged 
above the waste of waters. It is not probable 
that the great ocean basins are areas of 
erosion and denudation, for the currents at 
great depths have not any erosive force, and 
thefiner abyssal sediments have evidently been 
undisturbed for’ dong ages. So although the 
subject is beset with difficulties, we incline to 
the beliefthat in all. probability the causes 
whichehave given rise to,the raised and varied 
framework@fthe continents have produced 
also@lte great abysses of the oceans: the one 
may have originated in great anticlinal lines, 
or lines of wpheaval, and the other in vast 
synclinal lines, ordlines of depression—both 
being the necessary result of the slow secular 
refrigeration and contraction of the crust of 
the earth. 

It is quite conceivable that as with increas- 
ing age and constant loss of heat, the earth 
has acquired increased rigidity, the great 
corrugations or wrinkles caused by the con- 
traction of the crust at the later geological 
periods may have become more pronounced 
and more permanent. It is quite conceivable 
too, that some of the great troughs of the 
ocean, as in the case of some of the greater 
mountain chains of the land, may have been 
formed at various geological periods, and 
come down to the present day like the 
mountain chains themselves—from Jurassic, 
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from Cretaceous, or from Tertiary periods ; 
although it may be doubted whether the 
form of the great ocean basins as they now 
exist can date far back into the Tertiary 
period. 

But we must not linger over these difficult 
speculations on the origin of ocean basins ; 
let us turn to the more accessible surface 
features,and consider next the great mountain 
chains of the world. 

The interesting question of the origin and 
rise of mountain chains has been made 
the subject of more especial investigation by 
French and by American than by English 
geologists. Nearly half a century ago, the 
late Elie de Beaumont gave to the world the 
result of his researches, in his “‘ Systeme des 
Montagnes,” in which he propounded an 
hypothesis that still receives very general 
acceptance on the Continent, but which, 
except in a modified view, has found few 
supporters in this country. 

Assuming for our globe an outer solid crust 
with a central liquid mass, this distinguished 
geologist showed that the earth is incessantly 
losing some portion of its heat by radiation 
from the surface, and that this process of 
cooling, which has been going on at a slow 
rate from the earliest geological times, causes 
the central mass to contract and lessen in 
volume. This lessening of the heated nucleus 
has led the crust to contort itself in order to 
fit or adapt itself to the diminished volume 
of the central nucleus, causing the crust to 
wrinkle or fold in great corrugations, or to 
fracture, and the fractured edges to squeeze 
up in lines of mountain chains. 

He showed that mountain chains have 
been formed at all geological periods, and 
that their relative age could be ascertained by 
determining the age of the tilted mountain 
strata, and the age of those strata which abut 
horizontally against their base. For, it is 
evident that the mountain range must have 
been elevated before the deposition of the 
strata which lie horizontally at their base, and 
which are unaffected by the disturbances that 
threw up the mountains. It follows, there- 
fore, that the mountain chain is older than 
the horizontal strata and newer than the 
upheaved strata. Thus the age of any 
mountain range is easily determined, rela- 
tively to the successive groups of strata 
forming the sedimentary series. 

Elie de Beaumont further argued that, as 
the crust of the earth must have become 
thicker by secular refrigeration, it follows 
that the crust was thinner and less strong at 
the earlier period of the earth’s history than 





at the later periods, and, consequently, that 
the crumplings and mountain chains, although 
more frequent, were not on so large a scale 
in early geological times as when the crust 
had become thicker and more rigid. 

But, although there is no doubt that some 
of the oldest mountains are very insignificant 
in height, we have no means of knowing 
what their original altitude was, or how much 
of their mass has been removed by wear and 
denudation. Some of the hills in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. David’s, in South Wales, are 
neither majestic nor lofty, yet they are 
amongst the earliest of our mountain ranges. 

Or look, again, at a range of hills of much 
later date, yet still very old, as, for example, 
at the Mendips in our own country, and the 
Ardennes in Belgium, both portions of the 
same mountain chain, raised before the 
formation of our Oolitic hills of Bath and 
Cheltenham, or of the Lias cliffs of Lyme 
Regis. It is possible that this range, which 
is now of comparative insignificance—in no 
case attaining a height of 2,000 feet in either 
England or Belgium—formed at one time a 
lofty mountain chain. For, judging from 
the portions that are wanting and have been 
removed from the Mendips, it has been esti- 
mated that those hills may at one time have 
had an elevation of not less than 6,000 to 
8,000 feet above the plains of Somersetshire, 
while the Belgian geologists have shown that 
the Ardennes might have soared from 15,000 
to 18,000 feet above the plains of Belgium. 
This chain, now so unimportant, may at one 
time have vied with the later-formed Alps and 
Apennines in height and grandeur. How 
strange and striking a picture our corner of 
Western Europe must have presented in that 
early age, when the English Channel was not, 
and when a great chain of mountains, possibly 
snow-capped, ranged from the Mendips to 
Westphalia! The portions which remain 
are, as it were, the worn-down stumps of this 
great mountain chain, the whole of the vast 
superincumbent mass having been removed 
by wear and denudation continued through 
long geological times. And suchvhas been the 
case in many other mountain regions of our 
globe : on the one hand deformation being 
produced by subterranean forces, and on the 
other planing down and levelling by meteor- 
ological agencies. 

As we approach more recent geological 
times, we find that the mountains of later 
date tower in much grander proportions 
above the surface. Thus, the snowy peaks 
of the Pyrenees had no existence before the 
Cretaceous period—that is to say, until after 
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the deposition of our Chalk hills and downs, 
and therefore many long ages after the 
Somersetshire Mendips. The grand chain 
of the Alps had its rise still later, during a 
period closer upon our own times, long after 
the deposition of the argillaceous strata on 
which London stands, and after a great 
number of the existing forms of life had 
appeared. And it is supposed that the vast 
and towering chain of the Andes is, in great 
part, of yet more recent date. 

These mountain chains are in lines ranging 
in all directions, seemingly without plan or 
order, but Elie de Beaumont argued that, on 
his hypothesis, they are subject to order and 
symmetry. For he endeavoured to show that 
mountains of the same age have the same 
general direction, and that the direction of 
the chains have a definite order of rela- 
tionship, and that between the several direc- 
tions there is a definite geometrical sym- 
metry; but this part of his great work has 
been strongly contested. He determined 
with considerable certainty the age and 
direction of twenty of the greater mountain 
chains, and latterly he came round to the 
opinion that the process was often repeated 
on the same line of disturbance, and lasted 
through several geological periods. Whatever 
difference of opinion there may be as to the 
more intricate relations of the mountain 
chains, his main propositions form a great 
mark in the theoretical geology of the last 
fifty years. 

Another agent of great power, and one 
which has played a very important part in 
the configuration of the surface, is the wear- 
ing force of Glaciers. 

About fifty years ago, Agassiz made the 
startling announcement that, at a late period 
of the earth’s history, the greater part of 
Europe was covered with ice and snow. In 
our day, glaciers are only of local occurrence, 
and are confined in our temperate climates to 
a few mountain ranges, eroding and planing 
the rocks over which they pass, and leaving 
traces of their passage in lines grooved 
parallel with the flow of the glacier. This 
action is now limited to smoothen the rocks 
and to take off their sharp angles, reducing 
the angular surfaces and projections . to 
smooth rounded surfaces, known as roches 
moutonnées. 

But during the Glacial period when, ac- 
cording to the theory of Agassiz, our earth 
passed through a phase of intense cold, it 
would appear that glaciers had a far wider 
spread, and, from their size and power, 
evidently produced results far exceeding any- 





thing we now witness. At that time glaciers 
of enormous proportions descended from all 
the chief mountain ranges, deepening and 
eroding the valleys to such an extent in their 
passage to the plains that in the Alps the 
moraine débris carried down into the great 
valley of the Po has formed hills from 1,000 
to 1,500 feet in height. Some geologists go so 
far as to ascribe all the valley-sculpturing of 
the Alps to this old ice-action. 

The mountains of Scandinavia seem to 
have been one of the great centres of ice 
action during the Glacial period. From 
their flanks vast glaciers descended, deepen- 
ing the pre-existing valleys, and eroding the 
deep channels now forming the numerous 
fiords of the Norwegian coast. At one time 
these glaciers, like the existing glaciers on 
the coast of Greenland, ran out into the sea, 
where at intervals masses of them floated off, 
forming icebergs which carried the rocks of 
Scandinavia to the shores of Great Britain on 
one side, and on the other side over the plains 
of northern Europe. At another time in this 
period when the land stood higher, some 
geologists even affirm that the vast mass 
of ice accumulated on these Scandinavian 
mountains was not only propelled across 
to the Shetlands and adjacent islands, but 
also over the mainland of Scotland and the 
north of England, sculpturing the hills and 
valleys and bringing out in relief many of the 
features of our own land. Other geologists, 
however, consider that the glaciation of each 
district proceeded from a number of local 
centres. That such centres did exist during 
one phase of the Glacial period in Wales, 
Cumberland, and Scotland, is undeniable. 

It has been estimated that the great body 
of northern European ice was several thou- 
sand feet thick. 

A similar mass seems to have traversed 
the plains and mountains of North America. 
The great tract of land extending to the 
Rocky Mountains bears in places all the 
marks of glacier erosion, and this even 
up to the height of 5,000 feet. The 
American geologists show that the ice has 
passed straight over all inequalities below 
this level, and thence infer that this great 
northern ice-cap must in America have had 
a thickness of not less than 5,000 to 6,000 
feet. , 

The phenomena are so general in the 
northern hemisphere, and their consequences 
so important, that this glacial theory must 
be considered as one of the most valuable 
and positive acquisitions made to geological 
science during the last fifty years. Unlike 
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some of the other hypotheses advanced during 
the same period, this glacial theory meets 
with almost universal acceptance. It ex- 
plains much which before was unintelligible 
and perplexing to geologists, who in their 
endeavours to find a cause for the presence 
of far-travelled blocks or boulders over these 
ice-worn surfaces, had resorted to the hypo- 





thesis of great “waves of translation,” 
to frequent diluvial action. 

The aspect that Great Britain. presented 
during that icy reign must have been weird 
and desolate in the extreme, and not unlike 
the snowy, frozen picture that Greenland 
exhibits in the present day. 

(Zo be continued.) 


and 





ALL ABOUT RICE. 


By ALEXANDER H. JAPP, LL.D., AUTHOR oF “INDUSTRIAL CURIOSITIES,” ETC. 


PART II, 


British Burma rice can be so cheaply 

cultivated, and the land is so well adapted 
for its growth, that this has in the last thirty 
years become the centre of the rice supply 
of the whole world. 

The rainfall is so heavy that the whole 
country is inundated completely from one 
range of hills to the other. The only traffic 


that can be then carried on is in boats. 
The villages are built either on piles or on 
elevated clumps of land, and cattle are 
stabled, and grain stored, and the people 
live, during the rains, in a condition not 


unlike that which existed in the time of the 
lake-dwellings. 

The heavy rainfall flooding the whole 
country enables the cultivator to dispense 
with those expensive husbandry operations— 
such as levelling the fields, making embank- 
ments, &c.—which are so necessary in other 
countries. The Burmese do not even observe 
the rotation of crops or manure the land. On 
the other hand, they crop the land only once 
a year; while in China and parts of India 
three crops are gathered—two of rice and one 
of other grain. It iscommon, indeed, in many 
parts to take two crops of rice off the same 
land in one year. Mr. Crauford, a good 
authority, says that he has seen fields which 
have produced two crops a year from time 
beyond the memory of any living person, and 
that in some particularly favourable spots 
they manage to get six crops in two and a 
half years. 

_ The Burmese main crop consists of varie- 
ties of the “common rice” that ripens in six 
months. It issown about June, and gathered 
in December following. The nursery grounds 
are sown on the higher land at the beginning 
of the rains, before the ground is ready for 
the main crop. When the plants are about 
8 inches high they are pulled up, roots and 
all, and tied in bundles, and carried by the 





boatload to supply those cultivators who are 
ready to plant out their land. The “paddy” 
lands are prepared for being planted by being 
lightly ploughed with a wooden plough, while 
they are under water, after the rains have set 
in. The crop is reaped with sickles, but only 
the top of the stalk with the ear is cut off; 
the straw and stubble are left standing till 
spring-time, when they are burnt, which gives 
the land in Burma the only manure it ever 
gets. 

After harvest the grain is carted to the dry 
earthen threshing-floor, and either stacked or 
threshed out then and there, sometimes, in 
China and Japan, with flails; but generally, 
as in Burma, it is trodden out by oxen. 
The “paddy” is laid in a circle in the 
centre of the threshing-floor, and the oxen, 
tied together in line, are driven round the 
heap, the herdsman following with a stick, 
still singing on his way, as in the old 
harvest scenes depicted on the Theban 
tombs some three thousand years B.c. And, 
still carrying out ancient command, they do 
not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn. 

The “ paddy” is then stored in granaries, 
which in Burma are raised on piles some feet 
above the surface of the ground, built of 
bamboo wattle and daub. In China, where 
grain is very extensively stored throughout 
the empire as a provision against famine, the 
granaries are larger and of solid masonry. 
From them seed is lent to indigent farmers 
in the spring-time, to be recovered with 
interest after harvest. The Chinese mix 
the ash of the burnt husk with the stored 
“« paddy ” to preserve it from weevil, for which 
it is said to be effective. 

The “paddy” is next shelled by being 
passed through a small pair of millstones or 
cylinders of the same shape made of hard 
wood, set on end, grooved in the working 
surface. These work at such a distance apart 
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as serves to remove the husk by friction with- 
out breaking the grain. And they are gene- 
rally made large enough to require three or 
four men, who work them by means of a long 
handle or connecting-rod attached to the 
upper cylinder. 

The grain and chaff are separated by being 
dropped together from a height in a light 
breeze, recalling the description in the rst 
Psalm, of the ungodly who “are like the chaff 
which the wind driveth away.” Or the grain 
is tossed up on bamboo trays with wooden 
shovels against the wind. In China, Japan, 
and Burma, however, the winnowing-machine, 
made on the English system by Chinese car- 
penters, is rapidly replacing the older method; 
just as in the Burmese and Cochin China 
rice ports the European steam machinery 
for shelling and winnowing is daily dimi- 
nishing the quantity of the hand-cleaned 
article, 

After the rice is shelled, the inner skin 
adhering to the grain must be removed, which 
is done by pounding it in a wooden or stone 
mortar with hard wood beaters, until the fric- 
tion has entirely removed the outer skin. 

This process must not be confused with 
that of pounding or pulverising in a mortar. 
The pestle or beater is of another shape, 
and the mortar holds a larger quantity of 
grain at a time, so that the impact of the 
beater will not break it. It is referred 
to in Proverbs xxvii. 22: “Though thou 
shouldest bray a fool in a mortar among 
‘ grain’ with a pestle, yet will not his foolish- 
ness depart from him.” Had our translators 
known the mysteries of rice and barley mill- 
ing, they would not have translated the 
word as ‘“‘wheat,” which means literally “ de- 
corticated grain,” or, as Herodotus and 
Pliny call it, “ptisan”—a process never 
applied to wheat. 

There were in 1877 forty-five steam rice- 
mills in British Burma, which are mainly 
worked for the preparation of cargo rice, 2.¢. 
four parts by measurement of husked rice to 
one of paddy, in which condition most of the 
Burmese crop is shipped to Europe. These 
mills have lately been introducing machinery 
for making “cleaned rice.” This enables 
them to supply the Burmese with cheaper 
rice than they can clean by hand, besides 
supplying direct a large foreign trade which, 
until lately, was in the hands of the English 
millers. 

There are few busier scenes than the port 
of Rangoon in the height of the shipping 
season. What with the cargo boats coming 
down the rivers bringing “ paddy” to the 





mills, the coasting dhows and steamers taking 
away the cleaned rice to the Straits, China, 
and India, and the large sailing ships and 
steamers loading for Europe, and Australia, 
and America, the people have a busy time of 
it, The mills work night and day, and no 
one who has seen the Burmese labourer run- 
ning along with a 2-cwt. bag of rice on his 
shoulders, working in a hot sun and for long 
hours, will preach the usually accepted rub- 
bish that mankind cannot labour and thrive 
on a diet mainly composed of rice. 

The rice-milling process of the English 
rice mills in London and Liverpool is but a 
modification and repetition of the processes 
already described, carried out with greater 
detail and with self-acting machinery. The 
five-part cargo rice is brought from Burma in 
2-cwt. bags ; these are unloaded at the docks 
and carted to the mills. 

They are emptied into a bin, whence the 
rice is elevated by an endless band called 
an elevator, with small cans attached, to 
the top-story of the mill, and passed through 
a sieve to free it from sticks, stones, straw, 
and sometimes a rupee or a broken bangle. 

Then it passes through the shelling stones. 
They are large millstones, 6 feet in diameter, 
revolving 120 revolutions per minute, dressed 
hollow in the centre and flat for 12 inches at 
the rim, where they are set the length of the 
grain apart, so that as the rice passes through 
this narrow space the husks may be cracked 
off with the least possible breakage to the 
grain itself. The chaff, meal, and rice from 
this process pass through a screen to remove 
the meal; then a fan or winnowing-machine 
is used to take out the chaff, and the rice is 
ready for being “‘ barley milled.” : 

The barley mill, as its name implies, is a 
modification of the well-known machine used 
throughout Europe for making “ pearled” 
barley. It consists of a circular cheese-shaped 
stone, 4 feet in diameter and 2 feet wide, 
which revolves very quickly inside a slowly 
revolving wooden casing covered with fine 
wire netting. About 5-inch space is left on 
all sides between the stone and the casing, 
which is partly filled with rice, and the ma- 
chine is started. ; 

After barley milling, the rice is again ele- 
vated to the top of the building, and passes 
down through two or three polishers. They 
are inverted conical wooden drums about 4 or 
5 feet in diameter and 6 feet deep, covered 
with sheepskin with the long wool outside. 
They revolve about two hundred revolutions 
per minute inside a fine wire-covered casing 
of the same shape, which is firmly secured 1n 
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its place, leaving small space between the 
woolly surface of the drum and the casing. 
As the rice passes through this space the 
meal adhering to it is driven through the wire 
and the rice is polished. 

It is then winnowed once or twice to re- 
move any remaining husks, and it finally 
passes over a sieve which is kept moving with 
a quick kind of shake, and which is set at a 
slant from top to bottom and with holes 
graduated in size. Thus a separation is 
effected into whole rice, and middling 
broken, and small broken rice, known as 
“ smalls.” 

During the twenty-five years from 1854 to 
1879 the increase of consumption is some- 
thing altogether marvellous, and (taking into 
consideration the liability to fluctuate) it has 
been marked and steady, as any one who 
notes the following figures will at once per- 
ceive :— 

In 1854 the total quantity of rice exported 
from Burma was 69,820 tons, all of which 
was Akyab rice ; in 1862 it was nearly trebled, 
being 191,861 tons, of which 64,785 were 
Rangoon, 98,751 were Akyab, and 28,325 
Bassein. In 1870, the increase, though not 
SO great as that of the former eight years, was 
still considerable, the total being 294,673, of 


which 170,306 tons were Rangoon, 80,295 
Akyab, 34,206 Bassein, and 9,866 Moul- 
main ; showing that while the Akyab had de- 
creased by 18,456, the Rangoon had consider- 
ably more than doubled its total number of 


tons. During the next nine years (1879) the 
totals are 594,500, showing an increase of 
524,680 tons for twenty-five years. 

In all probability the time is not very dis- 
tant when the bulk of Burmese rice will be 
conveyed to European ports by the rapid and 
safe agency of steam vessels. It seems that 
about five-sixths of the rice imported into 
England is shipped from Burma, the quantity 
of rice shipped from the ports of India being 
comparatively small. 

During the year 1880 the exports from 
Burma into Europe reached 617,000 tons, 
viz, :— 

To Great Britain 


15,000 
To the Continent ry 


302,000 

617,000 
It would thus appear that the people on 
the Continent are more of a rice-eating race 
than we are in Great Britain, as the former 
consume nearly all that they import, whereas 
a large Proportion of the imports into Great 
Britain are again exported in its cleaned state 
to different countries, It is calculated, in- 





deed, that nine-sixteenths of the crop sent to 
Europe is disposed of on the Continent. 

We shall now glance very shortly at some 
peculiarities of the different kinds of rice. 
Patna rice takes longest to boil ; it is hard 
and brittle. Java is similar, very highly 
finished and pretty to look at. Carolina 
is like Java in appearance, but hardly any 
is now imported to England. That sold 
as such is either Java or “‘ Paris dressed” 
rice, z.¢. some other rice polished with bees- 
wax to make it look like Carolina. Waxed 
rice seems a curious thing, yet it is now in 
the market. It appears that one or two per 
cent. of beeswax adds a peculiar lustre to 
rice and makes it look so pretty that the 
Dutch are profiting much by preparing it for 
English use. So much favour, indeed, does 
this waxed rice receive over the plain and 
genuine article that Carolina rice is actually 
sent over from England to Holland to be 
waxed, and is returned to England in its 
“transformed deformed” condition to be 
sold at a high price as the finest Java. So 
much do appearances avail in such matters, 
and so gullible is the English public even 
in the all-important matter of food. Much 
that has been written against the food value 
of rice (which in reality shows only the 
necessity of a mixed diet) may be disposed 
of by showing the estimation in which it is 
held as a food by the people who eat it. In 
Southern India a working man indicates his 
prosperity by telling how often he can afford 
to eat rice, “‘ once or twice daily, or weekly.” 
Or to take larger statistics, the Burma export 
during the last thirty years has increased by 
49,000,000, and the Italian crop last year 
was valued at £5,000,000. Ifthe proof of the 
(rice) pudding is in the eating, these figures 
showing the increasing popularity prove a 
great deal. 

The consumption in England, as we have 
seen, is small as compared with that on the 
Continent. Here it competes with potatoes ; 
people do not like to pay twopence per pound 
for rice when potatoes are a penny, but some 
shrewd housewives have found out that pota- 
toes at the same price as rice are four times as 
dear ; and here is the scientific proof of it :— 


Water. 


MAR oo. 83 
Potatoes 75 .. 


Flesh-Formers. Starch, &c. 
6°5 90. - «a 
14 226. .. 

This shows that 11b, of rice contains 3} 
times as much food as 1lb. of potatoes. 
Taking into account the loss in peeling pota- 
toes, 1 lb. of rice is worth 4 lbs. of potatoes ; 
and, as rice absorbs three times its weight of 


Total Food. 
86°5 
24°0 
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water in boiling, the 1 Ib. of rice, costing 2d., 
when boiled equals 4 Ibs. of potatoes, costing 
4d., in bulk and weight, and exceeds them in 
food value. 

Hassall states that rice is the most easily 
digested food known ; it will disappear in the 
stomach in one hour. The smallness and 
regularity of its starch grains probably give 
rice this valuable property of being so easily 
digested. It is, therefore, very remarkable that 
rice flour, the most valuable of all the farinas 
in food value, cheapness, and digestibility, 
which is so much used in America and in 
France as food for invalids and infants, where 
it is known as Créme de Riz, is almost un- 
known in England for the same purposes. Its 
value may be seen by the following table :— 


Flesh- Formers. Starch. 
Caen DiOGr 4. 0 ewe «s, 100 


524- 
Arrowroot = Se . 6d. to gd. 
wees. i BOO a RP a ae 
Pee ee 6 GS) bao ise VOSS a0” ino BE 


If it were only patented as a food for chil- 
dren and invalids, and called by some Greek 
name, it might possibly command a ready sale. 

Sufficient attention has not been called to 
the danger of feeding children exclusively on 
those “starch foods” that contain little or 
no nitrogenous matter. Dr. Bartlett, in his 
evidence before the Adulteration Committee 
of the House of Commons, in 1874, stated 
that numerous instances of children reduced 
to skin and bone, fiom being fed with corn 
flour, had come under his notice. 

Rice flour, which might well be used for 
food, has a prejudice against it, and in Eng- 
land is used principally for “sizing” Man- 
chester goods. It is sought after, however, 
for mixing with wheaten flour for bread- 
making, both to bring up the colour and in 
times of a damp harvest as an “absorbent,” 
to improve the rising properties of the bread 
flour. Granulated, or “ground rice,” is made 
by crushing rice small between smooth iron 
rollers. It is used only for making light 
puddings and confectionery. 


Price per Ib. 
es 53d 





Rice meal is used for cattle, poultry, and 
pig feeding, never for human food, because 
the taste is bitter and unpalatable. It is so 
little known, as compared with Indian meal, 
that although its food value, as shown below, 
is better, it can be generally bought at two- 
thirds the price, ze. when Indian meal is 
quoted at 6s., rice meal can be bought at 4s. 
Indian Meal. 

12°00 

, 7°00 


Rice Meal. 
880 .. 
ee ee I1°00 


Moisture se se: 00 oe 
Oil and fatty matter .. 9°50 
Albuminous compounds,, 12°75 
Starch, cellulose, &c. .. 64°85 


68°50 
, Peer es 4°00 


1:50 

In some markets—Derbyshire, for instance 
—rice meal has all its own way; in York- 
shire it is absolutely unknown. The British 
farmer has a prejudice against feeding his 
stock on food that his ancestors have not 
used before him. Indian meal has had a 
long fight for it. Rice meal is competing, 
and in good time its cheapness and food 
value will be recognised. 

Lastly, the husk. Such husk as is quite 
clean and free from rice meal and rice is 
sold partly for Holland, where it is used for 
packing gin and hams. It is more elastic 
than sawdust, and does not so readily shift in 
the packing-cases with the motion of travel- 
ling. Part is ground into fine meal for the 
provender dealers, who use it for mixing with 
linseed cake, Indian meal, rice meal, and 
other feeding stuffs, and a large quantity is 
exported to the Continent yearly for the same 
purpose. ‘The coarser ground strude, called 
the strude bran, is sold for polishing tin plates, 
the large amount of silica it contains making 
it valuable for this purpose. As ground strude 
contains only 50 per cent. of feeding matter, 
a small proportion added to rice meal soon 
brings down the food value. If farmers were 
to consult their interests, they would buy rice 
meal either direct from the maker or, if from 
a dealer, on a given analysis guaranteed, then 
a pure article and money value could be de- 
pended upon. 





FLOTSAM! 


Alt the mill-horses of Europe 
Were plodding round and round, 
All the mills were droning 
The same old sound. 


The drivers were dozing, the millers 
Were deaf—as millers will be; 
When—startling them all—without warning, 
Came a‘great shout from the sea! 
It startled them all: the horses, 
Lazily plodding round, 
Started and stopt; and the mills dropt, 
Like a mantle, their sound. 





(1492.) 
The millers looked over their shoulders, 
The drivers opened their eyes ; 
A silence, deeper than deafness, 
Had fallen out of the skies. 


‘* Halloa, there ! ’—this time distinctly 
It rose from the barren sea ; 

And Europe, turning in wonder, 
Whispered ‘* What can it be?” 


“Come down! come down to the shore here!” 
And Europe was soon on the sand ;— 
It was the great Columbus 
Dragging his prize to land! 
J. IOGIE ROBERTSON. 
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PEARLA: 
Or, the GHorld after an Esland. 
By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, AtcTHor or “ Kitty,” “A WINTER WITH THE SWALLOWS,” ETC. 


CHAP. XXI.—“‘ ALL HE SHOWS HER MAKES HIM DEARER.” 


How wonderful it is to journey through 
certain regions of our dear native land 
in the virgin bloom of early summer! There 
are whole districts of southern England 
which blaze then with the gold of labur- 
num, and the hawthorn-trees are burdened 
with blossom as pines with Alpine snow. 
As the steam-engine whirls the traveller 
amid the cherry-orchards of Kent and the 
Sussex woodlands, his eyes are dazzled 
by these natural splendours ; nothing in any 
zone being purer in colour or more de- 
licious in effect than the contrast presented 
by the pure white of the hawthorn and the 





deep gold of the gorse, which 
here seem to cover the land. 

For an hour or more Pearla 
and Durham journeyed toge- 
ther through a succession of 
lovely landscapes, subdued by 
one of those pearly skies so 
soothing in certain moods. 
The pair talked lightly by the 
way of common things, but 
looked with what altered eyes 
upon the familiar work of yes- 
terday ! Durham’s happy mood 
took a more sober tone as he 
drew nearer and nearer to the 
home of his childhood, and 
Pearla, divining what must be 
in his inind, gradually lapsed 
into silence. She also had 
need of quiet for thought, and 
she felt regretful about Geoff's 
absence. Surely he should be 
by his old tutor’s side now! 
For, as was only natural, the 
heart of this tender mother 
was already troubled on her 
darling’s account. She could 
not help entertaining some 
dim misgivings and indefinite 
anxieties, lest Durham’s deeper 
feeling, and her response to it, 
should interfere with the first, 
best, sweetest claims on her 
heart, and was asking herself 
already whether, indeed, she 
ought to be by Durham’s side 
now, according him that sym- 
pathy in, perhaps, the most 
solemn occasion of his life, which might well 
appear a pledge of still greater concession in 
the future. When thinking of Geoff Pearla 
felt—as, indeed, all mothers of grown-up 
sons must feel at times—that she could not 
in the least answer for his conduct under any 
entirely new circumstances. He was as dear 
to her as a child could be, and she knew that 
he adored her after his rough, artless, boyish 
fashion ; but how little as yet did they under- 
stand each other! 

No sooner had they alighted at the usually 
sleepy little station of Fair-oaks, than she 
had no time to think of the absent Geoff, 
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all thoughts and feelings being centred in 
Durham. And never in the course of his 
existence had he craved sympathy so much 
as now. 

A glance from the carriage windows re- 
vealed to both Durham and Pearla the exact 
state of affairs—and, indeed, what else should 
they have expected? There is a touch of 
romance, a glimmer of poetic feeling, in 
human existence, no matter how dull and 
unpromising it may appear from without, and 
surely under no conditions, and in no country 
in the world, would such a circumstance as 
Durham’s home-coming to-day have failed to 
kindle a spark of honest enthusiasm! The 
rough peasant folk of these Sussex and Kent- 
ish villages, many of whom had never beheld 
Durham with their bodily eyes, were all fami- 
liar with his story, and had thrown aside spade 
and hoe to prepare a rustic triumph for him, 
just as naturally as the Highlanders flocked to 
the standard of bonnie Prince Charlie. They 
troubled themselves little about those nice 
points of law involved in the rights, so called, 
of primogeniture, still less about the labyrin- 
thine theological question involved in conver- 
sion, or perversion, as they were wont to call 
a going over to the Church of Rome. These 
things concerned them little, and they had 
no grounds for supposing that the new-comer 
would prove a better, more enlightened, and 
more magnanimous employer than his pre- 
decessor. But there was one point the 
simplest could grasp, one chord that touched 
its fellow in the roughest heart. The right 
man was in the right place at last. An honest 
gentleman, who would not sell the faith of 
his fathers for a mess of pottage, had come 
by his own, the homely principle that first 
come should be first served had been indi- 
cated ; moreover, it did seem fitting that a 
man’s heir direct should have the best he had 
to give. Durham had been as much the 
victim of injustice as the young princes 
smothered in the Tower, or any other 
victims of usurpation in history — history 
having a vague and awful sound in their ears, 
abounding, as they supposed, like the Bible, 
in warnings. 

A few faded banners, homely garlands 
hung here and there, a band of village musi- 
cians, a score or so of school-children gathered 
in a semicircle, with posies, a general redden- 
ing of cheeks and opening wide of mouths, 
made up the welcome of these sons of the 
soil—as in deed and in truth they were, 
most of them drawing sustenance from Dur- 
ham’s ancestral acres. Little enough was 
there to boast of in the way of pomp or cere- 











monial, yet moving was this occasion beyond 
many a court pageant or martial féte. For 
no sooner had Durham and this sweet lady 
—presumably his wife in the eyes of the 
crowd—stepped out of the station than there 
burst forth such a cheer as perhaps can only 
be heard on English ground, associated as it 
almost invariably is with the very elements 
and root of our nationality. ‘This hip, hip, 
hooray, of Sussex and Kentish ploughmen, 
was as high a testimony to their faith in the 
British constitution as any they had to give. 
In the person of Durham they recognised 
something more than an injured man too 
late reinstated in his rights. It was the 
abstract principle of law that they here ac- 
claimed so boisterously, the vindication of 
justice they now applauded from the fulness 
of their simple hearts. 

And callous indeed must be that man who 
can listen to such sounds unmoved, and who 
fails therein to discern something nobler and 
better than thoughts and feelings made vocal 
every day! Little wonder that Pearla turned 
from red to pale, and that even the unemo 
tional Durham lost presence of mind for an 
instant. But no more. Immediately recover- 
ing himself, he rescued Pearla from her 
embarrassing position in a manner as un- 
expected as it was effective. 

First of all he handed her into the carriage, 
that awaited them in front of the station, 
then standing bareheaded beside it, with 
one hand resting .on the open door, he 
made the following little speech, to the 
infinite delight of the standers-by. Nothing 
gratifies your true-born rustic so much as a 
genuine, unwritten discourse, especially when, 
instead of emanating from the lips of the 
uncultured, it is the unfaltering, unpre- 
meditated outburst of the practised orator. 
Durham was hardly this; but he seemed 
so in the ears of his listeners, when, in a 
clear voice and collected manner, he spoke 
as follows :— 

“ My friends, your unlooked-for welcome 
is all the more gratifying to me—firstly, as 
it was wholly unexpected; and secondly, 
as I am accompanied by a kind friend, I 
may say a benefactress, of all these long 
years of exile from my childhood’s home. 
You all know well enough that when, now 
nearly twenty years ago, I was cast adrift on 
the world, I had to earn my bread like the 
rest of you, and, being a scholar, it was only 
natural that I should take to schoolmaster- 
ing as a craft. Well, this lady—I am proud 
to have the privilege of presenting Lady 
Auriol to you under such auspices ””—and 





“Here he was interrupted by vociferous cheering.” 
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here he turned from the sun-burnt faces 
around him and bowed to the now happy, 
self- composed Pearla—‘this lady is the 
mother of the very first pupil I had, and to her, 
and to her only, I am therefore indebted for 
my bread during many years.” 

Here he was interrupted by vociferous 
cheering. The broad cheeks around him 
grew redder and redder with excitement ; 
the old men wiped their eyes with emotion. 
Durham continued with that deliberate enun- 
ciation and easy self-possession which ever 
affect a rustic audience, the unaccustomed 
words here and there lending additional 
charm to what was to them an intellectual 
treat of the first water. 

“Neither Lady Auriol nor myself were 
prepared for such a greeting as this, and I 
thank you from the bottom of my heart— 
first of all for the kindly thought that 
prompted it; secondly, for the self-denial you 
have testified in thus receiving me. You 
are many of you fathers of families; all 
here present can ill afford to lose time for 
such a purpose as this. Your own lives are 
hard and laborious, and you have seldom an 
occasion for rejoicing ; yet you have quitted 
your daily labours, I have no doubt at a 
personal loss to yourselves, in order to take 
part in the joy of another, that other a 
ie stranger to you.” 

Hereupon arose cries of, “ No, no,” and 
from the lips of the veterans, “ Not that, 
Master Edgar; not that either.” The hob- 
bledehoys clapped their hands ; their elders 
wept freely. Durham added, speaking now 
with great feeling and animation :— 

“God bless you, my good friends. My 
thoughts have been with you during these 
years of separation. Though far away from 
Stoneham, I have never yet known what it 
Is to feel at home. There have been times, 
as you may imagine, when my heart has been 
, full of bitterness towards those’ whose very 

injustice I was bound to forgive. But now 
let bygones be bygones. Let your fondest 
prayers and dearest wishes on my behalf be 
that I may bear my prosperity—a prosperity 
I hope to share with all of you—well. For 
it Is not so much the evil days as the good 
that try a man, and I would rather, for once 
and for all, have forfeited my rightful heritage, 
than now come to use it amiss. I think you 
understand what else I would say to you to- 
day. And it is by his deeds, not by his 
words, that a man must be judged. I am 
Sure you all believe that I shall do my best 
to prove myself your true friend, to share 
the good things of life with you, my friends, 















as I know I may so call every man, woman, 
and child here present.” 

Quite naturally his voice faltered at the 
last, and his usually stern face showed some 
emotion as the little crowd gathered round 
him—the elder folks to wring his hands, the 
little lads and lasses to make their best bow 
and curtsey. Lady Auriol, as Durham’s 
kindest friend, must be féted also, and soon 
her hands were full of cottage-grown flowers, 
her sweet smiles, her gracious speeches 
winning all hearts. Most likely some of 
these shrewd observers in frocks and cordu- 
roys had their own thoughts about this fair 
lady by Durham’s side ; but they were natu- 
rally bound to accept his explanation of her 
presence. 

The two, in vulgar phrase, seemed made 
for each other. What more likely than that 
this so-called benefactress was the new 
Squire’s destined wife ? 

Thus the good village folks mused and 
gossiped as soon as the pair had driven off, 
amid cheers and waving of handkerchiefs, 
and to the tune of “See the Conquering 
Hero comes,” towards Stoneham Park. 

“‘ We shall see what we shall see,” was the 
oracular utterance of the village Nestor, 
nodding his white poll in the direction the 
carriage had taken. 

“A wedding, eh?” said a smart young 
damsel, who had been coquetting with her 
neighbour throughout the scene, their flirta- 
tion, after rustic fashion, consisting chiefly 
of smiles, blushes, and sly sideway glances. 

“A right well-spoken gentleman and a 
sweet lady!” putin a third speaker. “ Good 
luck to ’em, and good luck they'll bring us, 
I be sure !” 


CHAPTER XXII.—‘ALL OF THIS IS MINE AND 
THINE.” 


OnzE fine old Elizabethan mansion, like one 
fine old Chippendale sideboard, is much like 
another, nor was Durham’s patrimonial 
dwelling-place any exception to the rule. 
Just such a park, rich in umbrageous oaks 
and golden glades, just such a garden laid 
out on the stately French plan, just such a 
pile of solid red-brick masonry may be found 
any day by a traveller in the more favoured 
of our English counties. What perhaps above 
all strikes the stranger in these handsome 
homesteads is their suggestiveness of comfort 
—a word now adopted, without any attempt 
at translation, into almost every European 
language, probably into Japanese and other 
outlandish tongues, that comfort, as essen- 
tially a part of England in foreign estimation 
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as the Habeas Corpus or Free Press. The 
lightness, elegance, and finish of the Italian 
villa or French chateau are wanting, but 
in no other quarter of the globe is to be 
found such a combination of outward and in- 
ward comfort, and not only for the corporeal, 
but the intellectual part of man. 

The name of Stoneham Park then may 
suggest to the reader the first warmly-tinted, 
portly structure, built in the style of two hun- 
dred years back, that may occur to his 
memory. About it let him picture, massed 
nobly together, oaks and elms of veteran 
growth ; in the foreground a bold sweep of 
turf, smooth as velvet, and above and below, 
terraces of flowers, now in richest bloom. 
Let him, furthermore, picture the pair who 
to-day, for the first time, beheld it together, 
lover-like, arm-in-arm, Durham soberly 
triumphant, Pearla radiantly happy for his 
sake. They were both too impatient to 
linger in the grounds as yet, so at once 
entered the house; and here again let us fancy 
them passing from room to room and chamber 
to chamber, all sumptuously, naively, quaintly 
dight after the capricious age of Queen Anne, 
getting, wherever they went, glimpses of the 
rich woodlands without, here deepening into 
purplest shadow, there aglow with ripest 
sunshine. It was little to be wondered at 
that, as Durham made this survey of scenes 
once so familiar, a pensive mood, gradu- 
ally merging into positive gloom, took pos- 
session ofhim. There was hardly one which 
had not been painted gaily and carelessly on 
the tablets of youthful memory, later to be 
bitten into his recollections with the edge of 
indignation. Yes, he acknowledged in these 
first moments of retrospection and self- 
inquiry, that he had gone so far even as to 
feel vindictiveness towards the author of his 
wrongs, that he had not behaved under his 
trial as a brave man should, and that, looking 
back on the long years of probation, he could 
hardly plume himself upon the way in which 
they had been spent. Why so many unheroic 
regrets and bitter recriminations? Why such 
enmity towards the common world of human- 
ity, such coldness, suspiciousness, want of 
amity towards his kind on account of a 
personal injustice ? Now for the first time Dur- 
ham realised the actual wrong-doing of mere 
discontent, and the irremediable injury that 
man inflicts upon himself and his kind who 
refuses to better his lot, whatever Heaven 
has seen fit to make it. Many another had 
overcome much harder circumstances, and 
wrested from much less propitious fortune 
the best that human nature has to give; for, 








after all, did this fine old dwelling-place and 
these broad acres constitute his real heritage 
and noblest endowment? Had he not an 
inner possession, an inalienable estate with 
which these material riches had nought to 
do? 

As often happens at certain crises of life, 
a glamour seemed removed from his eyes, an 
added sense imparted to him, by the aid of 
which he perceived things anew and under 
wholly different lights and shadows. Here at 
last was the begrudged, becoveted good of 
half a lifetime, but weighed in the balance 
with other blessings passionately longed for, 
this crowning one now appeared poor and in- 
ferior. Often in the bitterness of ungracious 
bread-earning he had imagined himself shorn 
of freedom, but would he be one whit 
more his own master in the future? A thou- 
sand new responsibilities, athousand unknown 
duties were imposed on him. Henceforth 
he must belong, not to himself, but to the 
things he represented. 

** How beautiful is all this!” cried the de- 
lighted Pearla as they passed from one pleasant 
chamber to another of the upper storey, get- 
ting at every pause what seemed new and 
lovelier prospects of dark brown woods and 
sunny champaign. “ The first fine old Eng- 
lish home I have ever seen in my life, though 
I have imagined many such in my mind's 
eye. You know how fond novelists are of 
picturing such scenes, but the reality is far 
beyond anything they describe.” 

And she went from window to window and 
comer to corner, now descanting on this 
view, now on that, now examining one time- 
honoured piece of furniture, now another, 
all other feelings merged for the moment in 
joy at Durham’s good fortune. 

“You will never be unsociable any more,” 
she added gaily, wishing to dispel the 
transient gloom that she saw had undertaken 
him. “ You will lose those proud looks and 
sullen ways which became you when you 
were a poor man. You will grow magnanl- 
mous, and perhaps ” here she smiled, 
not indeed understanding her own daring 
lightheartedness and playful spirits, “per- 
haps even condescend to visit your old 
friends once a year!” : 

He looked at her in amazement, for it was 
the first time she had spoken to him in this 
vein. There was an unaccustomed brightness 
in her eyes. She moved from place to place 
restlessly. What did these changes be- 
token ? 

*‘ Have I been indeed unbearable to you 
during these past years?” he asked sadly. 
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“ Unbearable is not the word,” Pearla re- 
plied, still sportive and unlike herself. “ But 
a little wanting in amiability sometimes, apt 
to be stinging, cold, ungracious, that is all.” 

Durham said, with a pained look, “ Do 
you know why I have been so silent and 
grave since setting foot within these precincts? 
It is because I cannot help feeling how much 
better I might have made my lot, how dispro- 
portionately I have appraised the good and 
evil of it, during these past years. After all, 
what has true happiness to do with all this ?” 
as he spoke inclining his head towards the 
fair landscape on which they gazed together. 
“T am myself the same, neither intrinsically 
a poorer or a richer man by virtue of these 
broad acres; little good of themselves can 
they do me.” 

“But,” Pearla said, “I think you are 
unreasonable in blaming yourself for having 
resented a piece of injustice. I but jested 
when I taxed you with moroseness. It was 
natural that you should brood on your 
wrongs till you grew stern and bitter. Why 
look back now? Pray rejoice.” 

“T will rejoice, since you bid me. But 
now let us go on with our survey, for I have 
much more to show you before we have 
done.” 

They then continued their inspection of the 
house, Durham curiously anxious, as Pearla 
thought, that she should see everything, even 
to minute particulars, she only too happy to 
scrutinize and admire. 

“This,” he said, throwing open the door 
of a dainty little chamber built in an angle of 
the east quadrangle, “this was my aunt’s 
morning room, and it seems to me as if no- 
thing were changed since she used it last. Do 
you like it as well as your own room?” he 
asked, taking Pearla by the hand and leading 
her gently round it. 

“Nothing can be prettier than this—and 
nothing can be préttier than my own room at 
home,” Pearla replied, with artful evasion. 
“Both are gems to my thinking.” 

_“Look at that miniature on the mantel- 
piece,” Durham said ; “that is my mother when 
she was a mere child of fifteen—a lovely 
creature, with a less happy life than your 
own. She was parted for ever from her only 
child when he was very little older than the 
Geoff you sent to me from Oceania well-nigh 
fifteen years ago.” k 

“Were you kindly cared for? Did n 
woman love you in those childish days— 
make you happy?” Pearla inquired, thinking 
of Geoff’s better portion. 

“TI got plenty of care, but little affection,” 





Durham said, “and later in life none at 
all. But now you will be kind to me, will 
you not, and make up for so many forlorn 
years that I spent here?” Then, with a 
smile breaking the gloom he added, look- 
ing down on his sweet companion, “I 
shall love the place if you love it. I 
shall be happy here if you are happy. Tell 
me, does this morning room of the mistress 
please you? Could you feel at home in it? 
You must know,” he added, “why I was 
so anxious for you to see this place with me 
to-day. But for such unexpected change of 
circumstances I should have kept silent till 
Geoff’s coming of age. Now'there can be no 
reason for doing so. I neither shame you 
nor him in asking you to share my fortunes. 
Pearla, there is surely no need for hesi- 
tation on your part; you cannot play the 
coquette. You cared for me, I think, long 
ago?” 

She had no word to say. It was true. 
Looking back, she could not tell when that 
love began ; she only knew that it was the 
life of her life, her all in all, and that the little 
joy she could give him in the future was but 
scant payment for the precious services of 
half a life-time. 

Smiling down upon her, he went on— 

“ You would not, I know, have scorned me 
because of my insignificance and my poverty. 
You care little for the outward show that sets 
me on your level in the eyes of the com- 
mon world. I understand; I can read your 
thoughts. But give me one word of assur- 
ance before I take you to your home, Let 
everything be henceforth as clear as daylight 
between us.” 

“ Oh,” she cried, “ Geoff could surely not 
oppose our wishes? You are the best friend 
he has in the whole world; he loves you 
dearly. But let me speak to my darling. 
Give me time.” 

“No,” Durham said. ‘‘ Such a conces- 
sion would not be fair to either of us. It is 
for ourselves to decide how it stands with 
our own hearts. Promise!” 

Pearla sat down pale—irresolute. She 
felt sure that she should never be brought 
to give up Durham. She felt sure that she 
should retain Geoff. Durham went on. 

“Do you not see how much easier and 
simpler everything will be for us in the future 
if you now accord what I ask? Spare un- 
necessary unhappiness and discussion, there- 
fore, by giving me your word.” 

Incontestible as was this line of argument, 
it sounded almost cruel to Pearla. Already 





Durham’s words seemed separating her 
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from her boy. Yet why must Geoff object 
to her marriage with their best, dearest, 
noblest friend? How could Geoff but re- 
joice in her happiness—a happiness moreover 
which was but the acquittal of countless obli- 
gations? Very tearfully and plaintively she 
raised one poor little objection after another, 
Durham remaining unshaken in his resolution. 

“Trust me, it is to spare Geoff’s feelings 
as well as your own that I ask this,” he reite- 
rated. “It is not fitting that you discuss 
such a subject with your son. I am the 
proper person to be the bearer of such news 
to him, and to bear the brunt of any oppo- 
sition raised, no matter in what quarter, to 
our marriage. Indeed, you must let me take 


care of you in my own way.” 

Then suddenly melting into tenderness, as 
if to show her that there was sweetness and 
sunshine as well as strength and resistance in 
the love he bore her, he bent down and 
kissed her on the brow, winning from her 
unwilling lips the promise at last. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—A REVELATION. 


It happened that Geoff had been unusually 
preoccupied with his tutor’s affairs during the 
day or two following Durham’s hasty depar- 
ture. The pair had never been on friendlier, 
easier terms than of late. Youth exacts 
gaiety, or, at all events, cheerfulness, as its 
due ; and, for the first time in his life, Geoff 
had felt a hearty, grateful, living affection for 
Durham, and a real craving for his society. 

Durham, therefore, no longer the self- 
centred, stern, almost, to Geoff’s boyish mind, 
repellent tutor and master of former days, but 
the genial, even demonstrative comrade of 
recent acquaintance, had entirely won the 
lad’s heart. 

There were moments when Geoff could 
hardly believe his senses. Happiness moral- 
ises us, no matter what ascetics may urge to 
the contrary,.and Durham was not an excep- 
tion to the rule. Life smiled upon him, and 
he but gave back smile for smile. Perhaps 
had he nicely computed matters he would 
have ascertained that this sudden accession 
of fortune added very little to his stock 
of deep, inward joy, however great might 
seem the occasion for rejoicing to others, 
Be this as it may, Geoff, naturally relishing 
his own fair prospects with the ready appetite 
of youth, had been thinking a good deal of 
his tutor lately, and nourishing schemes in 
his behalf, which he had as yet kept secret 
even from his mother. The youth was care- 
lessly generous, after the manner of most 
sunny tempered, softly nurtured English lads, 





and at eighteen and a half, with such a 
character, and perhaps susceptibilities as 
none knew of, was not likely to be without 
dreams and visions, inapt and inconsequent 
enough, but nevertheless having a touch of 
magnanimity. 

None knew Geoff Auriol as yet; least of 
all did he know himself, but already he was 
thinking his own thoughts, living his own in- 
ner life, apart from those who loved him best. 
And of late, from many dim and floating 
notions of the things to be done in the world, 
and the things he should do, on which he 
was musing perpetually, he had singled 
out one scheme for special elaboration, one 
darling plan more attractive than the rest. 
Little did Durham think, as he bade his pupil 
a hurried adieu on that fateful morning, that 
he was hastening to meet his fortunes, as 
little did he dream that he was leaving them 
behind ; for hardly had the door closed upon 
him than the young man, as, indeed, Geoff 
must now be called, taking out his desk and 
preparing his writing materials, sat down 
with extreme deliberation to write. 

Ah, could Pearla and Durham but have 
seen him then! Could they but have read 
the thoughts of that busy brain—the impulses 
of that careless heart ; could they but have 
transcribed the boyish sentences traced so 
rapidly across the page, how must their eyes 
have been gladdened—their souls rejoiced! 
But, as often happens, alike intention and 
deed—perhaps the noblest of a commonplace 
life—were frustrated ; the one and the other 
to be as if they had never been. 

What the comely featured, curly haired, 
long-limbed stripling—you can see a dozen 
such young Englishmen any day—was writing 
it is not necessary to give in detail. Sufficient 
to say that Geoff had long cherished the in- 
tention of making his tutor and faithful friend 
a handsome gift when he himself should come 
of age, that gift to take such shape as his 
mother might advise, but to be in any case 
substantial enough to insure Durham entire 
worldly ease for the future. Now, it is not 
at all likely that a young fellow like Geoff— 
unromantic, devoid, or at least so it seemed, 
of anything like uncommonness, and apt at 
all times to do himself injustice by shrinking 
from any show of sentiment or deep feeling, 
that he should have conceived this generous 
notion without some extraneous promptings, 
some friendly hint. Truth to tell, though 
Geoff had never suspected it, he had been 
undergoing as persistent a training in what 
may be called the zsthetic part of morality 
as any received in gymnasium or swimming 
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schools. His professors in this branch of 
education were every member of the Garland 
family, from the master himself to the tiniest 
child of his adoption. 

Often and often, moreover, had Garland 
dropt especial hints in Geoff’s hearing, apho- 
risms and maxims not pointedly referring to 
the reticent, unconscious Durham, but calcu- 
lated indirectly to raise him in his pupil’s 
estimation—to place him, indeed, on a pe- 
destal for future obeisance and honour. And, 
though no one knew it, the teachings had 
taken effect. Geoff, now verging on manhood, 
willed as strongly as he willed anything to 
behave handsomely ; that was the adjective 
he used when thinking the matter over, to be- 
have handsomely then to his friend and late 
tutor, Edgar Durham, It pleased the lad to 
think that it lay in his power now to act the 
princeling towards one who had served him 
so well. It tickled his vanity that princely 
largess might be of his giving. Let us not 
be hard on him as he gloated in secret over 
his coming triumph. We can but give 
what we have, although we may take what 
we will. 

“It is my wish, mamma,” ran this childish 
document, a kind of epistolary deed, he in- 
tended to post to his mother for her imme- 


diate consideration—“ it is my wish that Mr. 
Durham receives as much as is really neces- 
sary for him to live on like a gentleman for 


the rest of his days. Mr. Garland has often 
said that he threw up several more lucrative 
employments in order to be able to keep me 
with him. We must repay him for his loss, 
and as I intend not to lead the life of a 
country gentleman, but to become a scientific 
explorer, I shall have over and above what I 
want for my own needs. I think, mamma, I 
have heard that a single man can live re- 
spectably upon three or four hundred a year ; 
but you know more about this than I do. 
Will not Mr. Durham be surprised and pleased 
when we tell him, mamma?” 

The missive had reached this stage when 
the newspaper arrived. He opened the sheet 
carelessly, still sitting by his desk, pen in 
hand, but hardly had his eyes glanced over 
half a column when he rose to his feet, crim- 
son with excitement, and conned the astound- 
Ing words over and over again. The para- 
graph that had attracted his attention ran 
as follows ;— 

“We learn that in consequence of the 
death of the late Mr. Eustace Durham, of 
Stoneham Park, Kent, the family estate de- 
volves now upon his cousin, Mr. Edgar Dur- 
ham, who, it.is rumoured, will be asked to 





stand at the ensuing general election for the 
borough of Fair-oaks.” 

That was all, but the lad needed to know 
no more. His first impulse was of pure, un- 
feigned dismay. Durham, rich, prosperous, 
influential, needed him nomore. The golden 
opportunity was lost for ever! His tutor 
would now never know what good things he 
had intended to do for him. This new pomp 
of worldly circumstance seemed in the boy’s 
estimation to place him on a higher level 
than ever. 

That pardonably selfish regret over, Geoff’s 
next feeling was of hearty congratulation and 
delight. Durham had got his deserts at last ; 
Durham would now be free to live his own 
life, without let or hindrance, and be happy. 

It showed the lad’s natural kindliness of 
disposition, that though he had set his mind 
on finishing the pedestrian circuit of the Isle 
of Wight, he immediately relinquished the 
scheme on hearing this wonderful news. 
There were no second thoughts, no hesita- 
tions. Who should be among the first to 
wring Durham’s hand and wish him joy, but 
his old pupil? Who should be the readiest 
to acclaim him by his new titles, to greet him 
amid his new possessions? The railway 
guide was forthwith got out, the map studied, 
his portmanteau packed, his bill paid; and 
an hour later he was making post haste by 
road, rail, and water to Stoneham Park. 

“Of course he will be at his own home,” 
soliloquized Geoff as he journeyed along that 
sweet June day. “He will have a thousand 
things to do and to think of. We shall not 
often see him now, that is quite certain, 
and of course he will not now go to London 
with us next winter. How strange formamma 
and me to be alone always !” 

In the gayest spirits the lad got through 
the broken stages of his somewhat tedious 
journey, reaching the little station of Fair- 
oaks by the very next London-bound train to 
that which had deposited Pearla and Durham 
exactly two hours before. It was now late 
in the afternoon, and as he hastened on foot 
in the direction of Stoneham Park, too im- 
patient to do more than glance at the 
gracious prospects to right and left—all 
Durham’s own—he said to himself that his 
tutor’s lines were cast in pleasant places, and 
that were he not himself the happy, thrice 
happy Geoffrey Auriol, with an ample heri- 
tage and the sweetest mother in the world to 
let him do exactly as he saw fit with it, when 
his time came, he should feel envy for Dur- 
ham at last. 

Swinging a cane as he walked, the stretch of 
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two miles across meadow and park a mere 
matter of twenty minutes to our young 
athlete, he now found himself in front of the 
goodly mansion, 

The place looked forlorn and deserted, as 
was only to be expected, its late owner 
having lived almost entirely abroad. Geoff, 
who had avoided the park gates for the sake 
of a short cut, and whose general look and 
behaviour impressed the stray gardener he 
met with, that if not Durham’s son, at least 
he was a relation or friend, was thus able to 
enter the house unobserved. The bay win- 
dows of a certain spacious room opening on 
to the terraced garden stood ajar, and who 
should be at liberty to take Durham by sur- 
prise, if not his own pupil? Coolly walking 
into this apartment, he continued his search 
at random, imagining to himself with what 
cordial pleasure he should be received when 
at last he came upon his old tutor ; with what 
heartiness should they wring each other’s 
hands, when once more standing face to 
face! How pleased Durham would be that 
he had come so far to wish him joy! How 
much the one would have to tell, the other 
to ask ! 

All these pleasant thoughts stirring in the 
young man’s brain imparted an unwonted 
animation to his face, an unusual airiness to 
his port; he seemed indeed to tread on air, 
and might have personified Joy itself with 
that open gladness beaming in his blue eyes, 
that frank smile on his lips, his very locks, 
those curly, gold brown locks that so beauti- 
fied her boy in Pearla’s eyes, seemed touched 
with added brightness, set in a halo of 
radiance. Yes, Geoff Auriol then looked a 
very different being to the somewhat heavy 
hobbledehoy whose acquaintance we first 
made well-nigh four years ago. There is 
soul in the better kind of joyousness, and 
soul it was that illuminated and enlarged 
the boy outwardly now. 

He continued his search without encounter- 
ing any one. Into every room on the ground 
floor he peered, making expressive little 
grimaces of admiration at the various objects 
that met his view, performing boyish panto- 
mimics before this time-honoured piece of 
furniture, whistling gaily as he examined that, 
his whole mind full of Durham’s good luck 
in all these newly acquired possessions. Then 
having completed the survey of the lower 
story, he mounted to the other, taking three 
steps at a time of the magnificent staircase, 
or scaling the banisters, reaching the top 
indeed by a series of feats worthy of a prac- 
tical gymnast. This imposing-looking young 





man, nearly six feet high, was still playful, 
and, Heaven bless him, guileless as a child! 
Would anything like seriousness ever take 
possession of him ? 

Arrived in the upper landing-place, he 
looked to the right and to the left, hither 
and thither, and still in vain, for a trace 
of any human being. Where then had 
Durham and Durham’s serving-folk hidden 
themselves? Every nook and corner of the 
place was in perfect order, every part gave 
evidence of the most scrupulous care on the 
part of the men and maids, but none ap- 
peared. The fact was that, at this present 
moment, the sole tenants of Durham’s pater- 
nal home were an elderly pair and their 
grown-up daughter, who were much too oc- 
cupied in gossiping with two other outdoor 
retainers over the unexpected arrival of their 
new master and his lady to be, as they 
naturally designated her, to pay any attention 
to Geoff. Durham had ordered up some 
champagne from the cellar, the housekeeper 
had produced some home-made regales, and 
in a snug little room remote from the ser- 
vants’ hall these worthy souls were now 
making merry. 

As Geoff approached a certain angle of the 
spacious upper landing-place, he did think, 
however, that he heard voices, voices more- 
over that he knew. The door of this corner 
chamber stood open, and he was almost on 
the threshold when the voices attracted his 
notice ; so low-toned, tremulous were they, 
so unlike in tone to the accents familiar to 
him, that involuntarily he paused. The 
thickly carpeted corridor had not betrayed 
his coming so far; perhaps with pardonable 
irresolution before taking one step more, he 
waited outside. ; 

Yes, there could be no doubt of it. His 
mother was here! His mother had fore- 
stalled him in, wishing Durham joy. The 
two were talking earnestly together. 

Geoff's hesitating pause lasted for a moment 
only, but that moment decided him. 

“ Promise,” he heard Durham say ; “ Pearla, 
I must have your promise.” ; 

There was a sigh, long-drawn, expressive, 
passionate, a little sob; Geoff recognised 
those sounds also. Then came the words 
for which Durham was waiting. 

“T promise,” Pearla said reluctantly, yet de- 
cisively. “ I promise that I will marry you. 

The lad lingered to hear no more. Silently 
as he had come, he now went away, stealing 
with cat-like noiselessness from corridor to 
corridor, and flight to flight, till at last he 
found himself in the terraced garden, Then 
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not once looking behind him to see if his 
movements were observed, he strode with 
all possible speed across the dappled glades 
and beechen knolls of the park. The sun 
was yet high above the horizon, for the days 
were the longest of the year, but the air was 
cool and brisk, and laden with the sweet 
breath blown from the wild rose-trees. Such 
a walk under other circumstances would have 
veen delicious; the poor lad had no per- 
ception of outward beauty or pleasantness 
now. Crushed, downcast, and overwhelmed 
with a sense of loneliness as new as it was 
unbearable, he hastened on, whither he 
little cared, so long as he got farther away 
from those two, whose affection could never 
do him good any more. So he reasoned, 
or rather said to himself, since he was past 
reasoning now, his whole being given up to 
the bitterness of the hour. 

Geoff adored his mother, at least so he 
believed, and he loved his tutor dearly 
according to his own computation, but, 
when that tutor had stepped in so surrep- 
titiously to rob him of his prerogative, when 
his mother had in promising to marry 
again, for once and for all abdicated—so 
strongly did the young man put his own case 
—all rights, privileges, and obligations of 
motherhood, then how could he accredit the 
one of friendship, the other of affection? 
How could he but distrust both, and lose 
both? for, he said to himself, nothing could 
ever be the same with them any more, and 
m taking Durham his mother would lose her 
son. 

Why had not Durham spoken out long 
ago? Why this secresy, this surprise? He 
considered himself, in the first moments of 
blind anger, as the victim of a plot, the 
unconscious tool of a conspiracy, and the 
two conspirators against him were the two 
persons he loved best in the world ! 

Could Pearla and Durham have read 
Geoff's thoughts then, they must have 
blamed him, as indeed he deserved to be 
blamed, but could they have seen him a 
little later in the day, how would their fond 
hearts have been moved to pity! For no 
sooner had he got clear of the park—Dur- 
ham’s park, and therefore not a place to weep 
in—than hiding himself in a hop-field he sat 
down under a hedge and wept long and 
bitterly, as forlorn a human thing as the sun 
Slanted on that sweet June evening. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—THE COUNSELLOR. 


THERE are some houses, like the Jewish 


sanctuaries of old and th i 
= € medizval places 





of refuge, ever open to the oppressed, the 
outcast, and the unhappy. ‘They are not 
found scattered frequently along the high-roads 
of the world; they are not for the most part 
conspicuously placed on the hilltops and of 
imposing exterior; most of them, indeed, 
hiding themselves modestly away from the 
great high-roads of the world. But no matter 
how secluded or how hard of outward access, 
by night and day they are sure to be beset by 
weary pilgrims in search of help or solace. 

At all hours, in all seasons, that door is 
knocked at, a kindly welcome given, and 
the wanderer’s heart is lightened and com- 
forted before he once more issues forth into 
the wilderness without. 

Such was Garland’s house, and thither 
our poor Geoff bent his steps on the night of 
his grievous discovery. He had hovered 
about the little station of Fair-oaks, hiding 
himself like a soldier in ambush behind the 
hedgerows of the road leading from Stone- 
ham Park to the railway till the carriage 
drove up containing Durham and Pearla. 
The poor lad saw their radiant faces, heard 
their animated voices, but gave no sign, and 
not till the last puff of white smoke from 
the locomotive had vanished amid the 
cherry-orchards did he emerge from his hid- 
ing-place. Some time must now elapse 
before the next train, and feeling ravenously 
hungry, he went to a wayside inn close by 
and supped. Sorrow does not spoil our 
appetites in youth; such gross material 
gratifications as a tankard of ale, a goodly 
pyramid of cheese, and a home-made loaf 
of the whitest, soothe heart-breaking woes 
at eighteen years and a half. Anyhow, 
poor Geoff certainly felt more cheerful 
after his copious regale, and, once seated 
in the train, slept soundly till it glided into 
the last station. 

Waking up then, feeling from the very aiz 
of the place that he had arrived, all his 
sorrows came back to him with redoubled 
poignancy. He would not go straight home, 
he said—if, indeed, he had a home any 
longer; he could not bear to encounter his 
mother yet. But he knew that Garland’s 
house was open to him, even at so late an 
hour of the night, for it was past eleven 
o’clock, and to Garland’s he now went, look- 
ing dejected enough when they opened to 
let him in. 

“ What's this ?” Garland cried, Bella keep- 
ing behind her father’s shoulder to see who 
the late intruder might be. The rest of the 
household were in bed ; but Bella often sat 
up till midnight correcting her father’s proof- 
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sheets. “What doIsee? Geoff Auriol at 
this hour of the night! But come in, my 
dear lad, and tell us your errand.” 

“We are so happy,” Bella said in the 
gayest humour. ‘You, too, have heard 
about Mr. Durham, of course. Is it not 
perfect ?” 

Geoff had not a word to say. The poor 
lad’s heart was too full to speak, nor did he 
unclose his lips till he found himself closeted 
with Garland alone. Bella having hovered 


about the pair like a butterfly, consented to 
go to bed at last. 

“You are in trouble, my man,” Garland 
said, placing an arm father-like about the 
“Have no scruples; speak 


lad’s shoulders. 
out.” 

“My mother is going to marry Mr. Dur- 
ham,” Geoff managed to say, and that was 
all ; his lips trembled, his breast heaved, but 
for shame, he could have cried now, as he 
had done when alone in the hop-field. 

“Heaven be praised!” Garland ex- 
claimed in a tone of the deepest, most fer- 
vent approval, “that is right} good news, 
dear lad. You do not lose a mother; you 
but gain a father! And what a father too! 
The very soul of honour and integrity. The 
man I love and reverence above all others in 
the world. The man who has so befriended 
you——” 

“Mamma ought not to marry again,” 
Geoff said, dropping the manlier “ mother,” 
unable to speak of her otherwise than he had 
done all these foolish fond years. “ And 
Mr. Durham ought not to have asked her.” 

For a minute or two Garland was silent. 
He was too apt a believer in moral recti- 
tude and benignity generally to be a ready 
reader of the thoughts of others. In- 
deed, he so easily accredited human nature 
with his own loving trust and tenderness, 
that he could with difficulty be brought to 
think they were not common, much less 
quite out of the ordinary way, and such a 
conclusion was acutely painful to him. He, 
therefore, very unwillingly. now gave cre- 
dence to the full import of Geoff’s words. 
They were blameworthy in the extreme. 
But the lad was impetuous, and spoke in- 
considerately and out of the fulness of youth- 
ful indiscretion. He must be gently dealt 
with, not as a reasoner whose heart, but 
whose head, was at fault. 

“My dear fellow,” he said very kindly, 
yet with unmistakeable reproach, “ what are 
we that we can use that word ‘ought’ in 
speaking of others, leastways, a youth of 
your age towards a man like Durham and a 





woman who is your mother? You, abeve 
all, are bound to respect their judgment.” 

Geoff toyed with his watch-chain, looking 
as sad and sulky as it was possible for any 
human being to do. Garland’s words, so 
far, took no effect. He tried another key. 

“T cannot for the life of me understand 
why you should feel any chagrin about the 
matter. Were Edgar Durham penniless, 
Lady Auriol might still marry him without 
dishonour. As it is he gives, instead of 
robbing her of position. And such an 
alliance will be of unspeakable benefit to 
yourself at the outset of your career. Nothing 
could have been more fortunate, to my 
thinking.” 

“‘Mamma’s position is well enough,” the 
lad said almost arrogantly; “and as for 
myself, I want no help from any one, least 
of all from Mr. Durham. I intend to 
work.” 

“And a right praiseworthy intention too,” 
Garland said, beginning to realise exactly 
how it stood with the young man, and anxious, 
before they parted, to give, if not the balm 
of healing, at least some wholesome pur- 
gation in the way of reproof. “But take 
heed, Geoffrey Auriol,” he now added almost 
solemnly, “ take heed lest these feelings of 
irritation against the best friend you ever 
had, ay, and most likely ever will have, in 
the world, lead you to the grossest injustice— 
injustice towards your mother, yourself, and 
him.” 

“Tt is not my fault if I feel bitter,” Geoft 
blurted forth in a voice thick with suppressed 
tears. ‘“ What else could Mr. Durham ex- 
pect? I always looked forward to the time 
when mamma and I should live together. I 
thought she cared for me more than any- 
thing else in the world. And now I see 
what a fool I have been, and why Mr. Dur- 
ham has stayed with me all these years, Of 
course he intended from the first to marry 
mamma.” 

Tears of mingled mortification and sheer 
wretchedness stopped his utterance. He 
covered his face with his hands and sobbed 
unrestrainedly, Garland letting his tears flow 
for a little, before saying another word. 
Indeed, fondly as he loved the young man, 
he felt too indignant to deal tenderly with 
him as yet ; Geoff must be made to see his 
unreasonableness before comforting could do 
him any good. 

And poor Geoff, as he wept on, felt lone- 
lier and more wretched than ever, saying to 
himself that no one understood him; no one, 
not even the usually too kind Garland, sym- 
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pathized with him in the moment of his deso- 
lation. 

At last Garland spoke, still a little sternly, 
dealing indeed with the culprit as if he 
were his own son, whose faults must be 
eradicated at any cost to them both. 

“Your speech is made in a moment’s 
passion,” he said; “ otherwise, what must I 
think of such an imputation cast on your 
tutor, on my friend? Speak out, Geoff, open 
your heart to me, but ask me not to hear 
such words as make me blush for you.” 

The lad dried his tears and looked, not 
conscience-stricken and ashamed, only cowed 
into silence, and that was not what his moni- 
tor wanted. 

“You have surely something else to say ?” 
Garland added ; “‘ you did not come to tell 
me this alone.” 

“T shall try to induce mamma to break off 
her engagement,” answered the lad, crimsoning 
to the ears and with eyes bent on the carpet. 

“No living soul has the tittle of a 
right to do that,” Garland cried warmly. 
“In such matters men and women must 
choose for themselves, and abide by their 
own choice, whatever it be. You will expect 
to choose when the proper time comes.” 

“There is a difference between mamma’s 


case and mine,” urged Geoff, with as much 
temper as he ventured to show in Garland’s 


presence. “And I should never dream of 
marrying against mamma’s wishes. I always 
intended to make my home with her as long 
as I lived.” 

“ Here again you speak with the heedless- 
ness, and forgive me for saying so, the 
selfishness of youth,” said the monitor. “ You 
entirely lose sight of the fact that Lady 
Auriol is still young, and that the best part 
of her life, please God, may yet be before her. 
You ought to rejoice, instead of carping at 
her happiness. Have you ever pictured to 
yourself the loneliness which otherwise must 
inevitably be ‘hers, when your time for love 
and marriage should come ? for come they 
most surely will, whatever you may think 
to the contrary,” and here, unable to resist a 
certain look of consciousness that stole on 
the lad’s countenance, breaking the gloom, 
he put his hand lovingly on his shoulder and 
added, smiling down upon him as he spoke— 

“And if I am right in my surmises, I 
think you will show yourself no laggard in 
such matters. Why, you and my Georgie 
used to make love to each other when you 
were hardly out of your pinafores,” 

Garland’s altered tone, and the happy re- 
collections thus called up, melted Geoff’s 





stubborn mood. He did not feel one whit 
more reconciled to his misery or the cause of 
it, but he could no longer keep back natural 
feeling. ‘“‘Oh! Mr. Garland,” he said, looking 
ready to fall on that broad bosom which ever 
glowed with love and kindly pity for all, “I 
wish I were of age and married to Georgie 
already, and thousands of miles away too. 
You must understand how I feel about it. 
What can I be to mamma when she is 
married to Mr. Durham? And I cannot 
help blaming her for marrying again at all. 
Is she not still my father’s wife as much as if 
he were still living ?” 

‘“* My Geoffrey,” Garland replied with great 
impressiveness and feeling, “ it is natural and 
perhaps pardonable that you should look at 
the matter thus. But listen to the words of 
one who has lived long enough to judge of 
some things as they are, not at all as they 
seem to be. The work apportioned to us 
in the world, not only the common but the 
uncommon toil of men’s hands and brains, 
the tasks, in fine, that make up the sum-total 
of human destiny, exact from us a certain 
appearance of forgetfulness towards the dead. 
God has evidently for His own wise purpose 
so willed it. We must perforce—no matter 
how fondly we cherish the memory of those 
we have loved and lost, no matter how im- 
possible it is for any others to fill their places 
in our hearts—we must nevertheless consort 
with the living. Were it otherwise the most 
inexpressible confusion in human afiairs 
would ensue, and our usefulness as soci: 
beings must be marred altogether. I deem 
it our first and highest duty therefore to 
accept the heavenly dispensations sent to us, 
to banish unfruitful sorrow, to live cheerfully 
and resignedly so long as the boon of life is 
accorded.” 

The lad listened respectfully, but without 
the faintest show of response. Garland 
added, “And, dear lad, one thing more I am 
bound to say, a thing so painful that I wonder 
not at your dearest friends—Durham and your 
mother—having as yet withheld it. Youareno 
longer a child, but verging on manhood, and 
should know the truth in this matter. Your 
dear mother’s first marriage was not one of 
those sanctified by sweet affection and 
mutual confidence and esteem. Whilst you 
are bound to hold your father’s memory in 
all filial respect, to think kindly of him, you 
must nevertheless take into consideration 
that he was unworthy of the sweet woman 
married to him when a mere child—she was 
barely seventeen—that he did not show her 
the consideration every man is bound to 
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show his wife, that his memory, indeed, is 
full of bitter pain to her instead of sacred 
joy. For the first time in her life, then, 
Lady Auriol loves. And how noble is the 
object of her love! Let us hope she may 
have compensation for so many years of 
forlornness and self-sacrifice ! ” 

Still Geoff sat like a stone. 

“Do not seek to talk of this matter now. 
Think over it in your closet. Digest it over 
your prayers,” Garland added, rising. “ And 
now asit is long past midnight let me find 
you a.corner to lie in, for it is too late for you 
to disturb your mother’s household to-night.” 

“TIT do not want to go home any more at 
all,” Geoff said passionately. “I shall go 
straight to London and begin my studies 
alone. Can you tell me a place where I 
could live, sir?” 

“Tush, tush,” Garland replied, affection- 
ately impatient. “No more vagaries to- 
night. To-morrow we will again confabulate 
on the matter, and time and counsel shall 
bring you to better judgment. Now take off 
your shoes and follow me.” 

So saying he put out the lamp, and light- 
ing a bedroom candle led the way up-stairs, 
both creeping shoeless and on tip-toe for 
fear of arousing the household. 


Into one door and another peeped the 
master cautiously and sanguinely ; but to find 
a corner for one of Geoff’s size and stature 
in these already over-crowded dormitories 
was no easy task. Every bed was more than 





occupied, the little beds intended for one 
holding two, the cribs intended for wee 
bairns filled with occupants twice the appro- 
priate size. The case, as faras the first storey 
was concerned, seemed quite hopeless, on 
every pillow reclined a rosy sleeper, from 
under every coverlet peeped pink little feet. 

“Let me sleep in the study on your sofa, 
sir, that will do quite well,” whispered Geoff, 
when the survey was completed so far, but 
his guide beckoned him smilingly to proceed 
to the upper storey. 

“Hold the candle for me, my lad,” now 
whispered Garland triumphantly. ‘There is 
room for a youngster here by Posie. We'll 
fetch Dickie and put you in his place beside 
Tommie ; he does not kick much, they say, 
so you will sleep well.” 

Accordingly the pair again descended, and 
Garland made a raid upon the first room, 
swooping upon Master Dickie, who made 
only the faintest show of drowsy remon- 
strance. Garland, evidently used to the 
task, hushed the little fellow with a low lul- 
laby and bore him straight and swift to the 
pretty little upper room where in one bed 
slept Bella, in another Georgie. His burden 
being deposited by the side of one of the 
unconscious girls, the pair parted, Garland to 
seek his own room leading out of his study 
on the ground floor, Geoff to lie down in 
Dickie’s place. And to sleep soundly, of 
course. Nothing, happily, can arrest the 
course of sleep at eighteen years and a half! 





GOLD WITH ALLOY. 


By L. B. WALFORD, AvutTHor oF “ Dick NETHERBY,” ETC. 


‘ene says that there once lived 
a child who, in a pet, threw away a 
valuable ornament, because, like the re- 
nowned Miss Kilmansegg, she was bent on 
having it of “ gold, nothing but gold,” and 
some imprudent tongue had whispered the 
unlucky truth, that gold, to be fit for the work- 
man’s tools, must be tempered with alloy. 
The child wept and threw the chain away. 
No doubt the people about her laughed, 
no doubt they remonstrated, thinking them- 
selves the while very wise and clever, and 
the poor child very silly,—but silly or not, we 
may be allowed to suspect that there are 
plenty more of her sort in the world to keep 
her in countenance. There are numbers 
around us, good people, excellent people, 
Christians, who are as intemperate in their 
demand that what they value, what they set 





store by, shall be absolutely pure and without 
blemish, as the little girl who would have 
none of her gold because it was not a// gold. 

Lady A. discovers that her charming 
beautiful Zerfect friend, Miss B., cares more 
about finishing a spray of her rose-leaf em- 
broidery than about opening the volume of 
poems which she has recommended, and 
which lies uncut on the table. Miss B. pro- 
tests in excuse that she really has not had 
a leisure moment for ages, and that one 
cannot read without leisure, but that she is 
only keeping the dear book until she can 
enjoy and do it justice, until she is not tired 
out with her day’s work, when somehow— 
somehow it rests her more to do a little 
needlework than to exercise her mind. 

She is speaking the exact truth; it does 
rest her, and such as her, more—and every 
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right has the good soul to be so rested if she 
chooses,—but why, oh, why did she profess 
to her dear Lady A. that ardent devotion to 
literature which so delighted her friend at the 
beginning of their acquaintance? Lady A. 
has yet to learn that this kind of devotion is 
at present much in vogue without any neces- 
sity for personal attendance at the shrine 
being recognised. Accordingly, the enthusi- 
astic creature is unreasonably startled, de- 
cides forthwith that the fair needlewoman has 
no soul, no esfrit, and, moreover, that she 
has acted the part of an impostor. It is all 
a mistake, but some people are hard to con- 
vince, and Miss B. has fallen irrecoverably 
from her high estate; she is no longer sought, 
her company is no longer coveted, and Lady 
A. now overflows with admiration for the 
heavenly blue eyes of Mrs. C. 

Such eyes never could deceive her, never 
could have that generous glow, that fine up- 
ward cast, were there not a spirit within to 
correspond. Alas! a day comes all too soon 
when ds yeux bleux, the traitors, are caught 
napping, and that, “ unkindest cut of all,” on 
one of those choice afternoons when Lady A. 
“interprets ” on her cottage-grand piano, for 
the benefit of the chosen few admitted within 
the precincts of her boudoir; and when she 


feels (modestly) that she is at her best, her 
very, very best. Mrs. C.’s day is over, but, to 
be sure, there is Mrs. D. to fall back upon. 
Now this time her ladyship is really lucky, 
in so far that her new protégée is the pos- 
sessor of a really cultivated, original, superior 


mind. It is not surprising, however, that in 
connection with such should be found a 
highly irritable nervous system, and a lack of 
equability of spirits. 

Naturally, nothing of this is shown on the 
surface, but it will not be very long ere 
something happens to jar the harmony ; and 
the next thing will be that Lady A., who at 
first has protested herself to be at -a loss to 
find a single defect in her “too too fasci- 
nating companion,” will be shocked by a 
petulant outburst, and will then and there 
vow to have nothing more to say to “a 
creature with such a temper.” 

Ever so little alloy in her gold is intoler- 
able ; so she thrusts from her three women, 
all estimable in their way, and each supplying 
a deficiency of the other, while she goes off 
in search of purer metal, which it is long odds 
she will never find. 

Much affection, esteem, and regard is often 
bestowed by members of a Scottish congre- 
gation upon their minister. They cannot 
think too much of him, they cannot speak 





enough of him. He is, we will say, an elo- 
quent and profitable preacher, hard-working 
in his parish, unsparing in his ministrations, 
successful in his schemes, liberal with his 
purse, comforting with his tongue. Ah! but 
he has his cranks. Miss W. has found out 
he has his cranks. We hardly like to suggest 
in a paper of this kind what these are—per- 
haps he kneels down in the bottom of the 
pulpit instead of over the side ; perhaps he 
introduces some portions of the beautiful 
liturgy of a sister church into his extempore 
prayers ; perhaps he loves an organ; never 
mind what; Miss W. “cannot give her coun- 
tenance to any such doings.” It cuts her to 
the heart to leave her church, but anything is 
better than witnessing a flaw in her idol, and 
so she quits the corner where she has sat 
so long, throws up her district, abandons her 
Sunday class, turns her back upon an ex- 
cellent, earnest, faithful servant of God, all 
because he has, to her sight, exhibited a small 
amount of alloy in his gold. 

But if our equals fare ill at the hands of 
some of us, still more do we exact perfection 
from our inferiors. Oh, what purity of cha- 
racter, temper, and ability do we not demand 
from our men-servants and our maid-servants! 

We have known of a lady—this is a fact— 
who declined engaging as housemaid a fine 
strong able lass, with an excellent character 
of several years’ standing, because of her 
broad North-country dialect. Who, we in- 
quired, was to suffer from this? It was said 
that no one could understand the girl; but 
surely a few days would have enabled her 
fellow-servants to master enough of an odd 
accent for all that was needed—if, indeed, 
there were any truth in the assertion—and for 
refined ears there need have been no affliction 
at all, since the children had their own nurses, 
the lady her own maid; nevertheless she was, 
or affected to be, so sensitive on the point, 
that this ridiculous grain of alloy was suffered 
to outweigh all the sterling gold for which 
the girl had been recommended. 

A servant is deaf, a servant is slow, a ser- 
vant makes an occasional blunder or break- 
age, and her employers can ‘‘ put up with it 
no longer,” it is “what no one can be. ex- 
pected to bear ;” and though the delinquent 
may be admittedly a “‘good creature in the 
main,” and though good creatures are scarce, 
off he or she must go, simply because the 
unattainable is not reached. 

One master. expects to be reminded of 
everything he has to do and to think about, 
and complains of his man as “useless” if 
they both chance to have forgotten together ; 
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another dislfkes being waited upon in any 
way, can barely endure the sight of a domes- 
tic, and vows that all he asks is to be “let 
alone.” Every attention accordingly is put 
down to “officiousness,” and the latter 
offender is got rid of as quickly as the 
former. How many families are wearied 
and oppressed to the verge of distraction by 
such unreasonableness, by the refusal on the 
part of the head of the house to bear with 
a defect, even a curable defect, and by his 
holding to it that gold for him must, and can, 
and shall be had without alloy! 

Then with our hopes and our expectations. 
When, if ever, do we begin to calculate on 
that unwelcome presence, which yet we 
know,—yes, we know must enter into all 
realised dreams ? 

J. is wild with excitement over his foreign 
trip, his imagination conjuring up endless 
sunshine, romantic adventures, pleasurable 
emotions and sensations from morning till 
night. He is in a critical state of health, and 
in England is unable to accomplish one-tenth 
of what his ardent spirit prompts ; but every 
lost power will, he fancies, be restored, and 
every joyous scheme will be carried out, 
once he sets foot upon another shore. He 
is right to be hopeful, in a way; the sea- 
breezes will probably exhilarate; and the 
freedom, ease, and novelty of the new life 
may be the very tonic which his system 
required ; but do we not know that there is 
in store for the youth many a dull day, and 
many a weary hour? Do we not surmise 
that the rose colour will at times fall away 
from the picture, until every inch of it will 
look grey and grim for the time being, and 
that, in spite of himself, there will be languor, 
sadness, and longings for home? More or 
less, sooner or later, the alloy will be felt in 
his gold, and well will it be for him if he 
accept it cheerfully, for in his case the very 
recognition of its presence tends to modify 
the amount. 

Into all things, even into the happy home- 
coming after years of separation, that intruder 
steals. The son is manly, affectionate, dutiful, 
but he is not all that the mother had pictured 
him. She had placed him on a pedestal in 
her imagination, and now, with bitterness of 
spirit perchance, she tells herself that the 
pedestal was too high for the statue, even 
while it stings her to the quick to suspect 
that the statue must come down to a lower 
level. In her disenchantment, her mortified, 
baffled disenchantment, she knows not whom 
or what to blame; but she knows that a 
shadow has fallen across her path, and 





perhaps she never forgets that shadow, never 
entirely forgives it, to the end of her life. 

Another fond parent, we will say, also 
receives back her first-born, and even while 
gazing on him thus to feast her eyes, she 
receives a chill at her heart. There is a 
flush, a cough, a shiver. Ah, too well does 
she realise what these things mean! Too 
well does she portend what may follow, and 
few but will sympathize with her start of 
agony, for what will make up for alloy like 
this in her gold ? 

But again, there may be no alloy of this 
kind, and all may go well for a time; the 
young man is (in his parent’s eyes) faultless, 
and his health is perfect. What, then, can 
mar the happy meeting? A something, a 
subtle essence creeps in. There is, we will 
suppose, a curious eagerness on sundry trifling 
points, and a reticence, an unaccountable re- 
ticence on others. There is an abstraction, 
there are reveries ; then a name occurs ; then 
a look is seen ; then one thing, then another, 
—and it all carries its own tale to a woman’s 
wit. His mother is no longer the first in 
her boy’s heart, another has displaced her, 
—and there are mothers who will trample 
under foot even this day of days, because of 
its alloy. 

There are fathers who are soured, em- 
bittered, disappointed men throughout all the 
latter portion of their existence here, because 
the sons, on whom their hopes and ambition 
had centred in childhood, turn out to be 
only fine open-hearted ingenuous youths, not 
such as take honours at the University, nor 
makea figure in the world. There are others, 
again, who are gloomy and irritable, indulg- 
ing their secret spleen by venting it on all 
around, because their boys, to whom they 
consider their will should be law, cannot, in 
choosing a path in life, recognise it as such, 

Take, for example, the case of many a 
wealthy merchant. He is a self-made man, 
and adores his business; but his sons’ in- 
clinations veer towards other quarters. It is 
perhaps a pity that it should be so: the 
opening is there, ready and waiting, the 
parent would be consoled and cheered by their 
companionship, and they in their turn would 
have the benefit of his influence and advice. 

But because Jack and Tom are of another 
mind, because Jack is indolent, and Tom 
perverse, need they be looked upon thence- 
forth as utter reprobates? Need they be 
slighted in family councils, be grudged their 
allowances, and have it predicted of them 
that they will come to no good, and that they 
are only likely to bring disgrace on all con- 
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nected with them? Without reference to the 
ugly duckling, and without predicting any 
particularly brilliant career for the lads, we 
may nevertheless suggest that it would be 
well for the parent to pause and consider, 
whether, in his repugnance to the alloy, he 
may not lose the sterling metal that remains. 
It does not take much to wither up a boy’s 
confidence and don-camaraderie, and once 
that is done, the affection itself may follow. 
Many a father who, in after life, has altogether 
lost sight of the original cause of his chil- 
dren’s alienation from him and distrust in 
him, looks remorsefully back to the time 
when they were one in heart, and longs to 
bridge over the gulf that now lies between— 
but in vain. 

Thus on we go, casting our gold from us. 
Not steadfastly accepting the inevitable, and 
cheerfully adapting ourselves to the necessity, 
not submitting to the evil and being thank- 
ful for the good that remains, but acting the 
part of wasteful wanton squanderers, plunder- 
ing the present and mocking at the future. 
And what is the meaning of it all? Are 
we ourselves free from infirmity, above and 
beyond censure? Are our days so well spent, 
our tongues so guarded, our actions so just, 
and our minds and thoughts so heavenly- 
tempered, as that we can look on them with 
a pleased and approving eye? We would not 
say they are, but do we think so? Is that at 





the bottom of our critical survey of others? 
Must they do, and say, and feel exactly, pre- 
cisely as they ought, or as we think they 
ought, because we ourselves are so very per- 
fect, so absolutely flawless that we cannot 
throw even the tassel of charity’s cloak over a 
neighbour’s shortcomings? It must be so; 
we cannot demand from others what we feel 
they will never get from us ; we cannot be so 
lofty in our tone, and so righteous in our 
indignation, unless we in our heart of hearts 
think of ourselves far far more highly than 
the apostle tells us we ought to think. Why 
expect so much? Why repine so fretfully ? 
Why chafe so restlessly? God knows—with 
reverence be it spoken—He knows what He 
is about. He has made one more gifted, 
one more fortunate than another; but He 
has shown us none save One “without spot or 
blemish,” and He has granted to none to find 
absolute contentment and fulfilment of every 
desire in the fairest earthly surroundings. 
Alloy in the gold there has ever been, and 
there will ever be, in this restive, changeful, 
tantalising world. Let us recognise it boldly, 
take it into account, as it were, when making 
any new friendship, entering any new phase 
of life, embracing any’new joy. Above all, 
let us allow that it exists in ourselves. If 
any one sees it not in his own nature, sus- 
pects it not in his own heart, “let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.” 
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IIl.—A CORNER OF DORSETSHIRE. 


~* HE long line of lovely hills look at their loveliest as we 
out for our walk. 
keenly in our faces has brought with it a slight 
veil of soft grey mist that—scarcely more than a 
hint of mist at the best—floats gracefully about 
the dark purple hollows, and hangs lovingly on 
the serene brow of Creech Barrow, which looks 
down unmoved upon the valley below, as he 
has looked since those far distant days when 
the whole expanse was a battle-field, and the 
meadows, now golden with kingcups, ran crim- 


The east wind that blows 


son with the blood of Danes and 
Saxons. We can see traces of those 
vanished times, as we pursue our 
way over the raised red causeway 
that leads straight on to Corfe, for 
every now and then in the open 


heath rise strange lumps ; appearing as if a sleeping giant, hidden under ling and furze, 
d suddenly turned in his sleep; and crowned sometimes with a clump of firs; but more 
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often only just apparent, and noticeable but 
to the eye that is accustomed to recognise in 
them marks of the great war-wave that swept 
all over this part of England. In early 
spring the heath is very lovely ; not the heath 
itself as regards the blossoms; the glory of 
that is to be seen in late summer, when we 
who know it well can discover, not far from 
here, the great Cornish heath and the bell- 
like magnificent blue gentian ; to say nothing 
of the rare, if insignificant, adder’s tongue, 
and, in damp places and low-growing hedge 
bottoms, the beautiful royal flowering fern, 
the osmunda re- 
galis; while the 
ling and the dwarf 
French furze glow 
one against the 
other, and make 
the barren spot 
gorgeous in an 
emperor’s garment 
of purpleand gold. 
Still it is in spring 
full of every lovely 
sign that, at last, 
bleak winter is 
going, and hope 
and sunshine and 
fine weather are 
to be ours once 
more. For the 
gorse bushes are 
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all golden blossom, and are scenting the air 
with their pungent odour; every dark tuft 
of heather is putting out small green feelers 
after the glinting sunbeams; and in the dip 
to our left, where the brown streams and the 
heath-set pools glitter unexpectedly as the 
light falls on them, we can hear the familiar 
cry of the pee-wit that tells us he has begun 
nest-building, and has in some cases already 
an embryo family to look after; while our 
dogs splashing about, and sending up spurts 
of water like the flirtings of a mop, put up 
a couple of wild duck, that rise with a tre- 
mendous noise and scutter away up the tiny 
river at the top of their speed. 

It is hard to turn away from the heath, yet 
if we do not we shall not be able to show 
you all that this particular corner of the 
county of our heart holds; so casting just 
one glance at the great clump of trees to our 
left, we open the gate before us, and at once 
are in another atmosphere. Here, close by 
the entrance, spring always takes her first 
steps, makes her first attempts to waken the 
sleeping beauty of nature, held in thrall by 
King Winter all the dreary past months ; for 
in a shaded nook are willows that all at once 
assume the pale brown hue that replaces the 
dense blackness of the winter, and that tells 
us the sap is beginning to rise; and here 
the thorn first puts out its tender foliage 
and in time its pure white flowers that make 
all the lane fragrant with their sweetness. 

It is here we notice how every tree has a 
separate and distinct voice in which it 

speaks to us; the pine has a melan- 
choly never-ceasing wail, as if, laden 

with the sins of the world, it had 
to moan without ceasing for 
the evil doings of mankind. 
The oak-leaves are 
broader and have a va- 
liant song to sing us. 
The beech are sharp and 
sudden in their speech; 
and the elm is the 
poet, with its tiny 
songs and sonnets, 
fluttering in the wee 
leaves, that Brown- 
ing sings of when 

he was longing from 
Italy to be in Eng- 
land, ‘‘ now that April 
is there:” “when the tiny 
sheaf round the elm tree’s 
bole is in perfect leaf;” and its 
larger melodies sung by the top- 
most part of the trees that see most 
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of the world, and feel most 
of the sunshine; while the 
birch is lady-like and die- 


away, and not much more 

interesting than its prototype, the fine 
fashionable female, given to feelings 

and much drinkings of tea. Then 

‘the sturdy holly speaks of home—holme is the 
old Saxon word for holly, too, and, complete 
in itself, cares little about storm or sunshine, 
if it be well within itself, and let alone to 
do the work appointed for it. Yet as we 
pass on our way, the interest that hangs 
about our lane increases; for, ah! do we 
not know each corner of it? do we not know 
it under every season and aspect, that all 
alike beautifying it, yet are all so different, 
that he who only knows it in spring cannot, 
after all, be said to know it at all ?’ In summer 
it Is quite another spot—a dark green shade, 
silent, or only instinct with the voices of 
birds, it offers a cool resting-place, where one 
may watch summer quietly and listen to the 
hum of the bees as they wander from their 
hives in the cottagers’ gardens in search of 
the heath-flowers they love. In autumn it is 
a vast feast of colour—scarlet, gold, and 
brown all resolving themselves into a sight 
of beauty that no pen can describe, no artist 
pencil put on paper; while out of the dead 
leaves, in which our feet delight to rustle, 
stalks a stately pheasant, drawing his plumes 
after him; or a rapid red-coated squirrel 
bustles along, scampering up the trunk of a 











tree, nearly as red as his own jacket, at the 
sight of us, and peeping round it at his dis. 
turbers, as we pause, strongly tempted to 
pelt him with one of the very nuts he has been 
busy stealing. In winter it is beautiful too, 
for then we see the fine delicate architecture 
of the branching trees, and can note how 
perfect is each tiny twig, each broader limb, 
as they sway in the gentle wind, or rock 
quickly to and fro in the tempest that comes 
roaring from the sea straight up the valley. 
Yet spring seems to restore us a long-loved 
friend, and causes us to wonder if, after the 
sleep of death, the resurrection will be to us 
what in life the spring must always be, 

For we know so well in our lane just-where 
the primroses will come first, just where the 
slately-blue periwinkle will lift her face from 
her glossy green leaves to the sky above; 
and where, a little later, the whole place will 
be yellow with cowslips that are so sweet, yet 
so disappointing, when they are taken away 
from the green carpet in which they look so 
charming and so peaceful, and where doubt- 
less they will come up year after year, though 
we shall not be there to see them. It is 
impérative that we pause here to remember 
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those who maybe saw them first; for just over 
the fence, where rises a beautiful little church 
which seems the very crown and glory of our 
lane, lie three or four grave-stones, so old 
that nothing save the mark of a cross on one 
of them remains to tell us aught of those who 
once slept beneath them. Yet we know that 
long ago a stately priory lifted up its head 
there, and cowled monks wandered, doubtless, 
where we have so often wandered, and where 
we shall wanderno more. The past isso real 
to us that we are never lonely in this place; 
or else we could hardly turn so willingly into 
the deserted garden at the top of the lane 
that is full of the years that are gone and of 
lessons of the march of time. 

It is very closely covered now with under- 
growth, and few people walk therein. Yet it 
represents to us the old manor-house garden 
where lovers walked, and anxious-eyed mothers 
and wives, waited for husbands and sons, re- 
turning from hunting among the hills; and 
from fighting, at times, for king and country, 
in those days when Oliver Cromwell marched 
down upon Dorset and besieged our beautiful 
Castle of Corfe, battering it down, in his 
senseless rage against the brave lady who 
held it for weeks, and who only gave in when 
treachery had unbarred the door and beaten 
away her defences. 

Climbing a little mound outside our last 
gate we can see the old grey tower, with its 
ivy mantle, where the jackdaws circle round 
ceaselessly, and one year disputed possession 
with a pair of peregrine falcons, who resisted 
them, and ultimately brought up their family 
too high up for the most adventurous to 
disturb them ; but we turn away again, and 
come presently upon a spot where three or 
four great mounds and a few falling grave- 
stones scarcely denote the fact that we are 
where once was a church. 

It is a most pathetic, tear-compelling spot. 
Here, in the memory of living man, was a 
parish worshipping place. Here lie buried 
the ancestors of many a sturdy lad and lass, 
working gleefully in the fields around. Ay, 
even the farmer, who walks with the heavy 
walk of one used to ploughed land, over his 
furrows, may owe his life to those whose very 
names are forgotten, and whose resting-place 
is level with the ground. There is nothing 
sacred seemingly about it now; yet it has 
force enough to make us pause and think 
over the passage of life and the steady onroll 
of the mighty waves of time. 

Yet this is marked even stronger for us 
just a little farther on. Here the hedge- 
bottoms in spring are simply covered with 





primroses ; and as we push our way into the 
enclosure, we are nearly deafened by the 
rooks, who are the sole inhabitants of a place 
that once was one of the largest and oldest 
monasteries in England. This is Bindon 
Abbey, founded in 1172, and inhabited by a 
set of monks belonging to St. Dunstan’s 
Order—as was proved at the time some ex- 
cavations were made there, when bones 
were exhumed, and on those that were once 
feet, shoes were found, thus proving that the 
bodies had belonged to that order, the mem- 
bers of which were always buried “ clothed 
in a clean hood, shoes, and cowl.” And if 
a priest in a stole also. 

Beyond the ceaseless caw of the rooks here 
there is literally nothing to remind us of 
life. All belongs emphatically to the past, 
and although a flourishing garden has taken 
the place of some of the monastic buildings, 
it is quite easy to trace the chapel foun- 
dations, and even see how, and in what form, 
the whole abbey existed. There is, however, 
very little of it left. In no one place are the 
walls more than breast-high, and nothing is 
perfect, save an empty stone coffin, on the 
edge of which a thrush is perched and sing- 
ing lustily, undeterred by any thought of the 
grim ghost of the priest who was once put 
there to take his last sleep. There are one 
or two more of these coffins, and round and 
over them all climb the ivy and trailing peri- 
winkle, while out of each cranny in the 
low ruins springs either a pale primrose, 
or else a wild wallflower bending and bow- 
ing in the breeze. 

Still, if much of Bindon has vanished, the 
fish-ponds are yet as they were in the glorious 
days when a beautiful church reared its 
stately head above the trees, and when the 
monastery was complete and flourishing: 
and most curious and interesting they are. 
There is a double set, one inside the other, 
and they all surround a square piece of 
ground beyond and on one side of the site of 
the church ; which seems to emphasise the 
fact that the monastery was separate and 
distinct from the more important and sacred 
fabric, a fact that cannot be disputed when 
we see the great green mound in the centre 
that on investigation turns out to be a cellar, 
where was kept a vast store doubtless of 
wondrous rare wine and strong ale. The 
fish-ponds were fed from a spring near by, 
that still runs clear and pellucid through the 
tiny village of Wool, and were doubtless 
recruited and stored from the river that 1s 
about a quarter of a mile off, crossed here 
and there by old grey stone bridges with 
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arches and corners, in which remain stone seats, 
where doubtless the monks have often sat fishing, 
and watching eagerly the flight of the wild duck or 
widgeon ; or listening to the sharp whirr of the snipe 
as he rose hurriedly from the sedges, or withy-bed a 
little higher up the stream: returning laden 
to the abbey as the bells rang out for even- 
ing service and echoed along the distant 

line of hills. 

All this was changed in the 
time of the Reformation. Then 
the monastery was hurled to the 
ground, and handed over to 
Thomas, first Viscount Bindon, 
who, regardless of sacrilege, and 
perhaps not dreading the conse- 
quences thereof, raised “ane 

faire house,” which was in its 

turn burned to the ground 
in the time of the Civil 

War. 
Indeed, peaceful as 
Bindon is now, it has 
seen much warfare 
and many, many 
changes. The ab- 
bots themselves 
were not 
above profiting 
by the storms that 
raged round it; and 
having besides a right 
to all flotsam and jetsam 
on the coast, were doubtless 
piously glad when tempests raged 
and thunder rattled; and they may 
have mingled, with their petitions for the 
soulsof all those who perished during the gale, 
prayers that the booty strewing the rocks, and 
sandy cove of Lulworth, would be worthy 
of the shrine which they would go to embel- 
lish, and keep full the coffers that some- 
how or other always managed to be very 
satisfactorily supplied! It is almost impos- 
sible for present-day travellers to under- 
stand how,- underneath the passive garb 
that clothes this Dorsetshire corner, lie 
buried so many of those tiny things that 
make history and the tales of old times 
such realities. We can see as we lean 
over the wall by the fish-ponds the abbey 
reared once more from the ruins; we can 
see the lighted windows and hear the 
chanting of the monks as it rises and falls, 
now loud, now low, according as the wind 
takes it. We almost perceive in the 
shaded walk, that goes all round the fish-: 
ponds, sundry meditative brown -frocked 
figures with bent heads and hands folded 
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in the sleeves, walking leisurely and pon- 
dering, as we ponder, over the mutability 
of all things and the uncertainty of life. 
We can almost realise the horror of the 
downfall of the monastery; and Oliver 
Cromwell and King Henry VIII. become 
very real to us when we look at their handi- 
work and think of Bindon and that most 
lovely of all English ruins, Corfe Castle; 
the castle of the gap or corfe between the 
hills. 

And as we go back from our walk we have 
once more evidences of older days than these. 
We can see the small estuary up which the 
Danes sailed to the little town of Wareham, 
and whence they were routed by Alfred, en- 
camped and resident in the castle there, of 
which nothing remains save the mere name 
and legend. And as we look at the pale 
mist that evening has helped the east wind 
to accumulate, and that threatens to hide 
from our eyes the whole range of hills, we 
recollect how the Danes made a last stand in 
Swanage Bay, called then Swanwick or Swan 
Island, and were routed once more by the 
king, who was powerfully aided by just such 
another soft white fog as the one at which we 
are looking at this very moment. Even Ware- 
ham is full of these links with a wonderful 
past. The green walls that surround it are 


evidences of an ancient British folk, who 
fled away or died in the latter part of the 
English invasion; and then the Anglo-Saxons 





vanished in their turn, and gave place to the 
Normans, who built the distant castle, which 
before that was only a small hunting-box; 
though we prefer to believe we know the 
very arch underneath which the king sat when 
he was stabbed, and that we have seen 
where the portcullis fell as his horse rushed 
over the drawbridge, dragging him dying 
and mangled over the straight road towards 
Wareham. 

In this quiet corner the present day is out 
of place; to those who have affection for 
nought save bustle and railway trains, and 
anxiety only to be before the time, it has 
nothing to show; but to the lover of nature in 
its tenderest or in its wildest moods, to him 
who lingers lovingly over the links it affords 
with the olden times, to him who can gradu- 
ally learn the nature of this spot, there is 
nothing wanting. Dorsetshire cannot be 
learned in a moment; to a casual observer it 
shows nothing save a bare front and uninter- 
esting plain—a dreary monotony ; but to any 
one who has once lived there, it becomes so 
much that the mere scent of the gorse, the 
lap of the sea on the shore, the sound of the 
wind in the pines, or the cry of the nesting 
pee-wit, heard or scented anywhere else, bring 
the tears to the eyes and a strange feeling about 
the throat, that teach better than anything 
else the hold that it obtains and retains in 
the hearts of those who are once admitted 
into its innermost confidence. 





ELIZABETH KULMANN. 
Poet and Tinguist. 


HEN we read of a Mithridates or a 
Mezzofanti, we wonder how a single 
mind could grasp so many forms of human 
speech, and are almost inclined to acknow- 
ledge the truth of the ancient saying, that 
with every tongue a distinct individuality is 
acquired. Great linguistic powers have, 
however, rarely been combined with poetical 
talents of a high order, but Elizabeth Kul- 
mann possessed both gifts in a remarkable 
degree. Although she died at the early age 
of seventeen, and during her brief life had to 
struggle with many difficulties, yet by her 
rare ability and great industry she acquired 
a complete mastery over eleven languages, 
and wrote poetry in no less than eight. 
Goethe and Jean Paul Richter have both 
borne high testimony to her genius; her 
German poems alone fill a closely printed 
octavo volume of more than seven hundred 
pages, and her Russian and Italian poetical 
works are also voluminous. Speaking with 
the fluency of a native, French, Italian, Eng- 
lish, Spanish, Portuguese, and modern Greek, 
as well as Russian and German, she was at 
the same time well versed in Latin, ancient 
Greek, and Slavonian. Her favourite authors 
were the great poets and historians of Greece. 
A diligent student of Homer, Pindar, and 
Thucydides, she was engaged on a transla- 
tion of Hesiod’s poems when death cut short 
her literary career. In her last writings she 
speaks with sorrow of all she leaves undone, 
but we may well be astonished at what she 
has accomplished. Her original works com- 
prise epic poems, lyrics, ballads ; and as we 
peruse them, we know not whether most to 
admire the beauty and simplicity of the lan- 
guage, or the marvellous accuracy with which 
she describes the events of past ages and the 
scenery of the most remote countries. 
Elizabeth Kulmann was born in St. Peters- 
burg, on the 17th, or according to Russian 
Style, the 5th of July, 1808. Her father died 
when she was very young. He was an officer 
in the Russian army, and his seven sons 
followed the same profession. Elizabeth 
never saw her three eldest brothers, and the 
youngest was killed at the battle of Leipsic 
when she was five years old. The others were 
only occasional visitors at home, so that 
from her earliest years her mother was her 
chief companion and guide. Madame Kul- 
mann taught her daughter to speak with 





purity and accuracy German, her own native 
language, as well as Russian, and by a bright 
example trained her to cheerful industry and 
contentment amid the many privations of 
their daily life. They resided in a small 
cottage on the outskirts of St. Petersburg, 
and so great was Madame Kulmann’s poverty 
that she sometimes found it difficult even 
to purchase oil for the lamp. On one oc- 
casion a friend asked Elizabeth what she had 
had for breakfast. 

“ Only bread to-day, for mother had no tea 
in the house,” was the reply. 

At an early age, Elizabeth’s talents at- 
tracted the attention of Dr. von Grosshein- 
rich, who afterwards edited her German works, 
and to whose memoir we are indebted for 
the history of her life. Although a tutor with 
few leisure hours, he determined to devote any 
spare time at his command to her instruction. 

Before Elizabeth Kulmann was ten years 
old, she had made good progress in French 
and Italian. Dr. von Grossheinrich taught 
her according to a method of his own, which 
in some points resembles those of Jacotot 
and Hamilton. He gave her a short manu- 
script grammar containing only the outlines 
of the declensions and conjugations. When 
she had learnt these thoroughly, he read to 
her a translation of some work with the con- 
tents of which she was already familiar, 
making her repeat the words after him. After 
she had acquired the pronunciation of the 
language, he encouraged her to discover the 
meaning of as many words as possible by 
their resemblance to those in a kindred lan- 
guage. Where she failed, he translated the 
passage, rarely allowing the use of a diction- 
ary, but explaining carefully the grammatical 
construction. He made his pupil modify 
the sentences by varying the moods and 
tenses of the verbs, and changing the 
prepositions and pronouns. Elizabeth was 
usually able to converse in a modern language 
after three months’ study. The grammatical 
difficulties of Latin and Greek demanded a 
little more time. In her lines to Anacreon 
she playfully complains of the dryness of the 
subject, asking how one of her tender sex 
could venture through that almost impene- 
trable copsewood called grammar, and that 
place of horror whose name is exegesis, 
where at one moment the rocks threaten to 
crush the wanderer, and at the next the 
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ground seems to crumble from under his feet. 
On her tenth birthday she received, with 
great delight, a copy of Tasso’s “ Jerusalem 
Delivered.” In a short time she could 
repeat many of the cantos, and even recite 
them after the manner of the Improvi- 
satori of Italy. Elizabeth had a peculiarly 
sweet voice, and her friend Leopoldo de 
Rossi was so charmed with her manner of 
reciting Italian, that on one occasion he said 
to her, “ How unfortunate it is that you wiil 
not devote your talents to the stage! You 
possess all the qualities necessary for a suc- 
cessful actress—a graceful figure, a voice of 
unusual sweetness, and a rare power of giving 
expression to your feelings.” She acquired the 
English language with ease, and Milton stood 
on her bookshelf next to Tasso. Portions of 
“ Paradise Lost” and “ Paradise Regained” 
have been translated by her into German. 
Elizabeth Kulmann wrote her first verses 
in German before she was eleven years old, 
and to become a true poet was henceforth 
the great object of her ambition. She had, 
even at this early age, read many of the best 
German authors, and felt, as she said to Dr. 
von Grossheinrich, that a poet must describe 
the world and mankind: “ But my world,” 
she added, “ consists of the sky overhead, 
my own and our landlord’s garden, the court- 
yard, and the road; while, of mankind, I 
hardly know thirty people. Now, may I not 
give speech and life to the objects around 
me, and make birds, trees, flowers, and stones 
talk, each of course after its own fashion ?” 
On this plan she wrote; but her poems 
are not fables in the common sense ; neither 
the cow nor frog teach us moral lessons 
worthy of learned sages, but we seem to read 
a literal rendering of their own simple 
thoughts. She describes with feeling her 
tiny hut and frugal fare, and in solemn strains 
tells us of God, the Father of all, and the new 
life to which man will arise from the grave. 
Poverty still pressed heavily upon Madame 
Kulmann. She, therefore, gladly accepted 
the kindness of an old military chaplain, 
Father Abramov, who offered her free rooms 
in his house at the School of Mines. In this 
new abode Elizabeth found many advantages. 
M. Meder, the commandant of the institution, 
had known her father well, and his two 
daughters became her warm friends. She 
shared not only in their music and singing 
lessons, but also in the instruction they 
received from their father in the physical 
sciences. Often in the evening M. Meder 
gathered the three girls around him, and 
taught them astronomy, botany, mineralogy, 





and sometimes even mathematics. Elizabeth 
prized this instruction highly, and was very 
glad to show her gratitude by teaching her 
two friends English and Italian, and helping 
them to a more perfect knowledge of German. 

At the age of thirteen she learnt Latin, and 
surprised Father Abramov by a greeting on 
his birthday in the old Roman tongue. Her 
Greek studies now began. She was specially 
attracted to this language by a discussion in 
which the superiority of Homer’s verses to 
all those of later times was strongly main- 
tained. Observing the eagerness with which 
she listened to this conversation, Dr. von 
Grossheinrich proposed to her to commence 
Greek, and offered to aid her in this new 
study. She thanked him warmly, and began 
with the New Testament and the poems of 
Anacreon, paying great attention to the pro- 
nunciation, which she acquired according to 
the rules of modern Greek. She was at last 
permitted to read Homer, and henceforth 
the Iliad and the Odyssey were to her the 
models of all true poetry. 

While Elizabeth recognised in Homer a 
perfection to which others might approach 
but could not hope to attain, she did not 
despise the literature of her native country, 
but gladly availed herself of Father Abramov’s 
proposal to instruct her in Slavonian, the 
language of the Russian ritual. Sacred 
song formed a pleasant interlude in these 
lessons, Elizabeth’s clear voice mingling with 
the deep notes of the old man, as they sang 
together the hymns of the Eastern Church. 

Dr. von Grossheinrich, anxious to obtain 
the opinion of such consummate masters as 
Goethe and Jean Paul Richter on the merits 
of Elizabeth Kulmann’s poetry, made a selec- 
tion of thirty of her German poems, with 
several in French and Italian, and sent two 
copies, one to a lady at Bayreuth to be 
shown to Jean Paul, and the other to a friend 
at Weimar, who undertook to present it to 
Goethe. Dr. von Grossheinrich had not to 
wait long for an fanswer from Weimar, and 
the following extract from his friend’s letter 
gives an interesting account of the interview— 


“‘ Goethe was very cheerful. I told him all you had 
written to me about your remarkable pupil, and gave 
him the manuscript. He glanced over the contents 
and asked me to read it to him. While doing so 
I watched the expression of his countenance. He 
smiled now and then at particular passages, and uttered 
an exclamation of surprise when the poem on ‘ The 
Stork’ was read. To ‘ The Stream’ he listened with 
eager attention, saying at the end, ‘ boldly conceived 
and boldly executed.’ ‘The Grotto’ he pronounced 
excellent, and taking the book out of my hands read 
the other poems himself; ‘The Lightning’ met with 
his approval, again expressed by the exclamation 
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‘excellent!’ He now came to the Italian poems, 
which he read aloud, giving emphasis to the words, 
and then asked: ‘ How old is the poetess ?’ ‘ Thir- 
teen,’ I replied. ‘Alas! that she should be poor,’ 
he continued ; ‘and yet perhaps this is not without 
its use. French verses too,’ he added. After reading 
these he turned to me and said: ‘ Say to the young 
poetess in my name, in Goethe’s name, that I prophesy 
for her an honourable rank in literature, in whichever 
of the languages known to her she chooses to write.’ ” 

This letter stimulated Elizabeth to pursue 
her studies with fresh vigour, her only dread 
being that poverty would impede her pro- 
gress ; but before she heard Jean Paul Richter’s 
verdict, she had to fear a sterner enemy. 
The lady had shown the poems at once to 
Jean Paul, but her letter to Dr. von Gross- 
heinrich was long delayed. She had given it 
to a traveller who intended shortly visiting 
St. Petersburg. He afterwards changed his 
plans, and the letter did not reach its desti- 
nation until the beginning of January, 1825, 
when Elizabeth was already in an advanced 
stage of consumption and knew that her 
earthly course was nearly run. She was, 
however, highly gratified to find that the 
judgment of Jean Paul Richter was not less 
favourable than Goethe’s. The letter stated 
that the venerable poet had especially praised 
“The Stream,” “The Grotto,” and “The 
Lightning,” and that recurring to the subject 
he had afterwards said: ‘ We Southerners 
have until now paid little attention to northern 
literature ; but, if I mistake (not, this small 
northern star will force us sooner or later to 
turn our gaze thither.” 

From the age of thirteen until the prema- 
ture close of her career, the achievements of 
Elizabeth Kulmann are truly marvellous. 
She translated a number of the odes of 
Anacreon, first into five and afterwards into 
eight languages. ‘This work is dedicated to 
the Empress Elizabeth, who rewarded the 
young poetess with the gift of a diamond 
necklace and a yearly pension of two hundred 
roubles, or about thirty pounds. , 

In the three series of poetical essays, “The 
Wreath of Flowers,” “ Corinna’s Poems,” and 
“The Monument of Berenice,” Elizabeth 
Kulmann has given us a collection of graceful 
Grecian myths, in some adhering closely to 
the ancient legends, while in others the fable 
Is entirely her own. Referring to “Corinna’s 
Poems,” the eminent scholar, Voss, writes:— 

“One is tempted to regard these verses as masterly 
translations from the works of a poet belonging to the 
most brilliant period of Greek literature, so completely 
is the authoress imbued with her subject. There is 
not a word to mar the illusion that we are reading an 
ancient work, and it is hard to understand how so 


young a girl could have acquired such a profound 
knowledge of antiquity and of art.” 





When this young linguist was about fifteen 
years old she began the study of the Spanish, 
Portuguese, and modera Greek languages. 
To learn at the same time three languages 
appeared even to her a difficult task; but 
she was urged to undertake it, partly by a 
desire to emulate the wonderful achievements 
of Mezzofanti, and partly by a vague dread 
of early death, which made every hour pre- 
cious to her. She soon acquired a complete 
mastery over these languages, and among her 
last poems are translations of the national 
songs of modern Greece. 

Elizabeth Kulmann had a great desire to 
visit other lands and behold with her own 
eyes the diversified wonders of nature, but 
this wish was not destined to be fulfilled. 
She has nevertheless left us a large collection 
of poetical descriptions of scenery in every 
part of the world. Perhaps the chief charac- 
teristics of these poems are the clearness and 
vividness of the painting. Her words are 
simple, almost childlike, yet with her we seem 
to stand in the African desert listening to 
the voice of Memnon’s statue, whose inarti- 
culate sounds she translates into human 
speech ; or again we are carried to the banks 
of the Bogota, and bidden to gaze on the 
fall of Tekendama, higher far than Niagara, 
a sea suspended betwixt heaven and earth. 
She greets the fabled unicorn in Thibet, tells 
how the Chinese made chain bridges before 
they were known in Europe, and sketches 
the rope, or rather grass-twisted bridges of the 
Himalayas. While some of her poems carry us 
to the solitudes of the Altai Mountains and of 
the American forests, others lead us into the 
company of the poets and artists of by-gone 
days. We see Michael Angelo chiselling with 
rapid hand the figure of Moses, and hear 
Raphael dedicating himself and his work to the 
service of God. We weep with Tasso at the 
cruelty of the Prince of Este, and we stand 
beside the fisher boy, Lomonossoff, when the 
muse consecrates him to her service. Derz- 
havin, too, nature’s giant son, claims a tribute 
from his countrywoman, and Shakespeare 
is mentioned among the great for all time 
with whom she would gladly hold con- 
verse. 

Her poems on Scripture subjects are not 
less beautiful. Her rich fancy has painted 
in exquisite colours the Garden of Eden, 
while her Gospel narratives are remarkable 
for their touching simplicity, her verses being 
an almost literal rendering of the words of 
the sacred writers. Among her German poems 
we find a number of legends and half historical 
traditions of the Tyrol, Bohemia, the Rhine, 
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and the Black Forest, while in Russian verse 
she wrote the fairy tales of her native land. 

“‘ Dobruna Nikititch,” an epic poem in six 
cantos, was composed when Elizabeth was 
sixteen years old. She wrote the first version 
in Russian, and afterwards translated it into 
German. It is a tale of the days of Vladimir 
the Great, and the scene is laid partly at 
Kiev, partly among the Bulgarians of the 
Volga. Throughout the poem we feel we 
are on Scythian ground, in a land of immense 
plains and endless steppes; yet we may dis- 
cover many a resemblance to the legends of 
other countries. Elizabeth has herself drawn 
our attention to the colossal proportions of 
northern mythology. She contrasts the three 
hundred acres over which the body of the 
one-eyed giant extended as he lay prostrate 
with the nine acres covered by Mars when he 
fell. “It is only,” she adds, “in the epoch 
of the Titans and giants, that the Greeks 
approach the northern standard.” 

We may trace Elizabeth’s fatal illness to 
the terrible inundations which occurred at 
St. Petersburg on the 7th of November, 
1824. In the house where she was staying, 
the ground floor was flooded by the waters 
of the Neva. The cold and exposure were 
too great for her delicate frame, the seeds of 
consumption were laid, and before the end 
of the year the physicians despaired of her 
life. She would not, however, abandon her 
labours, but produced a second epic, “ The 
Magic Lamp.” The scene is laid in Persia, 
and the outline of the tale is taken from the 
“ Arabian Nights,” without adhering closely 
to the original. It is worthy of notice, as an 
instance of the accuracy of her poems, that 
even in a fancy sketch of the sources of the 
Nile, she draws a broad distinction between 
the torrents which cause the yearly inunda- 
tions, and the sources which yield a steady 
supply of water to that mighty, fertilising 
stream. Admiral Shishkoff, President of the 
Russian Academy, is said to have exclaimed 
after reading this poem: “ Young as thou 
wert, thou knewest well how to set the crown 
upon thy work.” Few will peruse the last 
pages of “The Magic Lamp” without ac- 
knowledging the truth of these words. 

We have already referred to the accuracy 
and beauty of Elizabeth Kulmann’s descrip- 
tive poetry, and will now only allude to the 
purity and depth of thought which charac- 
terize all her writings. Like Schiller, she 
gives us three words of deep import, “purity, 
industry, prayer,” and in them we read the 
motto of her life. It is true she loved fame, 
but it must be a fame pure and spotless. 





“Surely,” she pleads, ‘‘God meant not that 
the gifts he bestowed should lie idle, and 
may not a noble saying bear fruit in children’s 
children?” The proud thought, too, arose 
in her mind that the orphan girl might shed 
new lustre on her native land and sing the 
deeds of its mightiest heroes. It was hard 
to bid farewell to these lofty aspirations, and 
harder yet to leave the friends and the 
mother she so dearly loved. We see the 
parting struggle when she asks of death why 
he comes to terrify a child, and if he knows 
no law save destruction? But faith and trust 
were soon triumphant ; she felt it was God’s 
will that she should die thus early. In her 
“ Farewell to Life,” perhaps the most touch- 
ing of all her poems, she abandons one by 
one each of her earthly wishes, In the open- 
ing lines she expresses regret at leaving the 
fairy seat of her childhood and the beau- 
teous scene of her youth. She tells of her 
unfinished work and her bright dreams of 
fame, how she had hoped to shine as a little 
star near the great northern luminaries, Alex- 
ander and Eliza; but she bids her beating 
heart renounce this hope, and begs for a 
funeral urn, where perchance her name might 
yet be preserved. Even this wish she feels 
aims too high, and now she only prays to see 
spring once more, that roses may crown her 
pale brow in death. But she hears a secret 
voice whispering: “Learn to forsake all 
earthly things; og thy pillow shall lie only 
the myrtle’s winter leaves.” “So be it,”’ she 
exclaims in the fulness of resignation ; “let 
no murmuring, no ungrateful thought disquiet 
my last hour. Has not my short pilgrimage 
been a long succession of delights, here a 
flowery field, and there a shady knoll?” 
After a few tender parting words to the two 
whom she will miss even amid the high joys 
of heaven the poem ends in these strains : 


“ Death’s dark vale I must tread alone, 
No friend, no loved one near, 


They may not pass cet grim,— 


Yet wherefore should I fear? 


As I wend on my lonely way 
With falt’ring steps and slow, 

Still from afar rings in mine ear 
Their weeping faint and low. 


Seat the vale stands God himself, 

nd thus he speaks to me, 

* Thou’rt come where parting is no more, 
Thy faith bath savéd thee.’ ” 


Elizabeth Kulmann died on the roth 
November (0O.S.), 1825. A marble monu- 
ment sculptured by Triscorni, and erected 
by desire of the Empress Alexandra Feodo- 
rovna and of the Grand Duchess Helena 
Paulovna, marks her grave in the Smolensk 
cemetery in St. Petersburg. 

E, ANDREWS. 
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A MUSICIAN. 


T was breathed in the blithesome days of 
youth— 
This wish of mine—but in very truth 
I was ignorant of its deep portent, 
Nor ever I dreamed in my wayward bent 
Of the needful teaching God has sent. 
Ito be a musician! Alas! 
For the weary years to circle and pass, 
Ere God’s training was ended, and I might 
take 
An honoured place for His dear sake. 


Little wot I, as the years went on, 

And the early dreams of youth were gone, 

Of all that was needed to gain the goal, 

And thus to complete the perfect whole 
Which is found, I trow, in the artist’s soul. 
Joy is there and rapture is there, 

And light from above to make all things fair ; 
But the deepest sorrow remains untold, 

And there’s grief a musician alone can unfold. 





God knows in His infinite tenderness 

That to heal is the bliss of blessedness. 

But they who heal must often weep ; 
Labour we must if sweet our sleep ; 

And a minor cadence must sometimes creep 
Into the life-sonata I play ; 

Nor pleasure nor pain will last alway, 

And sunshine is fairer, if but a cloud 

Its noonday brightness at times doth shroud. 


The musician is but an instrument 
From heaven to earth for a short time lent. 
The truer the tone, the tighter the string— 
The greater the tension, the sweeter outring. 
But the silver cord will break at last, 
When the life-sonata is overpast ; 
Allegro, andante, scherzo—then fast 
As the final pages are turned, and then 
God’s infinite peace for the strife of men. 
The training at times so hard to bear 
Will end in a glorious fruition there ! 

H. J. ORMEROD. 





VEGETABLE VILLAINS. 
Studies in the Gorld of Funsi. 
I.—THE PLANT COMMUNITY AND ITS VILLAINS. 
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V i) O paradise could be complete for 
‘Vi us without a pervading fresh- y ‘ ' 
ness of green in wood and able to tear this gaseous impurity to pieces, 


held. In lazy moods and calm sunshiny 
weather there are few men who will not 
condescend to stretch out their limbs under 
a spreading beech, or at least to envy one 
who is taking life easily for a time in the 
shade. We all know what a pleasant faint 
Tustle of leaves there is above, and what a 
flickering of mellowed sunlight comes over 
the eyes, and how these steal into the heart 


with a sense of soft content, till we are apt to 





become like little children, enjoying without 
much thought, yielding ourselves up to the 
delight of the mere living, letting our con- 
sciousness float aloug lazily on the current of 
being. But if we can in such circumstances 
nerve ourselves to reflect just a little, we shall 
— if we possess even a very slight knowledge 
of the processes of nature—become conscious 
that there are great silent energies and ac- 
tivities at work around us in every blade of 
grass, and above us in the cool green foliage. 
The leaves have myriads 
of invisible little mouths 
eagerly drinking in the 
unseen air, and the 
minute grains that give 
the green colour to these 
leaves are all the while 
laying hold of the in- ; 
finitesimal percentage of #¥*cint leaf(magnitica 
carbonic acid impurity in that air, and, 
invigorated by the quickening sunlight, are 





). 


to wrench the two elements that form it 
asunder, making the one into nutriment 
for themselves, and letting the other go 
free in its purity into the wide atmo- 
sphere. What man—with all his sound 
and fury, his hammering and clanking—has 
never achieved, is thus quietly done in sum- 
mer days by every green leaf in God's 
world, and inorganic matter is forced to 
live. While the sun shines these honest 
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workers are striving with all their might to 
lay hold of every atom of this gas that fouls 
the atmosphere for animals, and thus, while 
finding food for themselves, they are keeping 
the air sweet and pure for other living things. 
The necessity is laid on them to maintain 
themselves by honest work ; and it is interest- 
ing to reflect how massive are the material 
results that gather round their task. We are 
apt to forget that by far the greater part of 
the solid matter of vegetation—of the giant 
trees of California as well as of the tiniest 
grasses and green herbs—is thus gathered 
atom by atom from the atmosphere. One 
eats his potato thankfully, usually without 
bothering himself much as to how it came to 
be a potato ; how the green leaves laboured 
- away, seizing the scanty atoms of an invisible 
gas and making them into starch ; how this 
insoluble starch became a soluble thing, and 
melting away into the sap flowed through 
the stem to the tubers, there to form again 
into little grains and be laid up for future 
use. The rest of the nourishment of such 
honest plants is usually derived from the soil. 
The more stimulating food—within certain 
limits—that crops, for instance, take up by 
the roots, the harder do their green parts work 
in the sunlight, making starch and kindred 
substances out of what they can snatch 
from the atmosphere. Hence the value of 
manures; they are stimulants to increased 
endeavour. Such honest, hard-working plants 
form by far the greater bulk of vegetation, 
and of those that grow on land nearly all are 
conspicuously green. Sometimes—but rarely 
—the green is disguised a little by another 
colour associated with it, or some tint that is 
but skindeep. Take a leaf of the copper 
beech, for instance, scratch the surface, and 
you will find the honest green beneath. Even 
the despised field weeds that come up wher- 
ever man digs or ploughs, and linger lovingly 
about his agriculture, so be it that they are 
green, are honest in their way, and only take 
hold of what earth they can find to root in, 
that they may participate with their fellows 
in the blessings to be got and given by keep- 
ing the atmosphere pure. Man wants to 
grow grain, or something of the kind, where 
they prefer to grow, and so, as they foul his 
husbandry, he ruthlessly roots them out, or 
tries at least. It is their misfortune that man 
does not wish them there; but still, con- 
temned creatures as they are, they have 
honest ways about them, and every green 
grain in their being is struggling hard to do 
something genuinely useful. It is only an 
earnest striving to hold their own against man 





and brute, that makes humble nettles clothe 
themselves with stings full of formic acid and 
fury, and rude thistles bristle with a sharp 
nemo me impune lacessit at every prickle point. 
They are armed for defence, not aggression. 
It is not of stuff such as this that vegetable 
villains are made. 

Since there is so much honesty, however, 
in the plant world, rogues, and thieves, and 
pilferers must abound. Consider the animal 
kingdom. Where herds of deer roam in the 
wilds there beasts of prey are on the prowl, 
or sportsmen stalk with murderous guns in 
hand. Where herrings and pilchards crowd 
in shoals clouds of gulls and gannets hover, 
and porpoises with rapacious maws tumble and 
roll about. Where earthworms abound there 
moles with ravenous appetite are furiously 
driving mines, or birds that have sharp, quick 
bills keep watch with keen eyes. And so in 
this honest plant community, preying on it 
and pilfering from it, live and flourish hosts 
of vegetable villains ; some without a trace 
of green in their whole being, living by 
theftuous practices alone ; some with just the 
faintest suspicion of green and the slightest 
indications of a true nature; others with a 
good deal of the better colour about them, 
but still only indifferently honest. There is 
something of marvel and mystery about these 
plant pilferers—of strange peculiarities in 
their modes of life, and in their adaptations 
for plundering and preying, which can hardly 
fail to interest intelligent minds, even when 
brought before them in a sketch such as this, 
which does not profess to take in more than 
the outermost fringe of a wide field. With- 
out terms and technicalities and a strange 
jargon of crabbed words that would be dry 
as dust, and meaningless to most readers, 
little professing to be-thorough can be done; 
yet, after all, something more generally com- 
prehensible may ooze through in compara- 
tively plain English. 

With regard to their pilfering habits, such 
plants are usually portioned off into two 
great groups. They either attach themselves 
to other beings and absorb their juices, in 
which case they form a mighty host of plants 
of prey usually known as Parasites; or they 
seek their nutriment, and find it, in dead and 
decaying organisms, and are then known as 
saprophytes, a somewhat hard word to begin 
with, for which I cannot find a popular equl- 
valent, but which merely signifies plants that 
grow on decomposing matter. All land plants 
that are not blessed with a true green colour 
belong to one or other of these groups and 
are villains in their various. degrees. They: 
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make no effort to free the air from the gaseous 
impurity that haunts it, but, like animals, they 
keep fouling it instead. With a very few 
exceptions, all of them subsist on organic 
matter in some form, and this they usually 
draw from the plants, living or dead, on which 
they grow, or from decaying matter in the 
soil. But many of these vegetable villains 
run into half-honest vagaries, and succeed in 
raising themselves slightly above the common 
ruck. If they cannot seize and break up 
carbonic-acid gas, they may do a little towards 
atmospheric purification of a kind by laying 
fast hold on such organic particles as are 
floating in the air or brought to them in 
falling moisture. Plants such as these are 
sometimes found growing on barren sand, on 
hard gravel, on parapets of bridges, on leaden 
cisterns, on plastered walls, on slag, and in 
like inhospitable places, where they are com- 
pelled to turn mainly to the atmosphere and 
trickling moisture forfood. Some such haunt 
mines like phosphorescent ghosts, others make 
themselves at home on places like the dome 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Ina mass two feet in 
length, similar strange plants were one morning 
long ago found by a smith on a piece of iron 
that he had taken, on the previous night, red- 
hot from his fire and laid over his water- 
trough. Many similar vagaries they run into 
that would ‘in the telling sound almost incre- 
dible. Indeed, the whole group of the sapro- 
phytes is not to be accounted so utterly 
abandoned as that of the parasites. To these 
they are certainly nearly related, but there is 
more of the useful scavenger about them than 
of the useless thief. No sooner has death 
overtaken any plant than a host of them set 
to work to clear away the now useless organ- 
ism from the world, breaking down herbace- 
ousness into putrescence, timber into touch- 





wood, and all at last into vegetable mould. 
Their mission is to seize upon decaying 
matter and endow it with life in a new form ; 
and thus out of rottenness often comes whole- 
someness, decay moulding itself into pleasant 
mushrooms, or into things unfit for human 
food perhaps, but that may bring the bless- 
ings of abundance to many little living crea- 
tures. If such as are edible are to be con- 
sidered villains, then people of delicate palate 
who smack their lips over some of them have 
a right to insist that these should be specially 
classed as dainty little rogues. 

Still this useful scavengering habit is nearly 
allied to the pilfering one. Decay attacks 
part of a tree, for instance, and saprophytes 
set to work at the dead branch, but they are 
apt to extend their operations to the adjoin- 
ing living tissues, which die, too, and decay, till 
in the end the tree may be entirely destroyed. 
The scavenger, we can thus understand, is 
apt on occasion to relapse into the thief and 
the out-and-out villain. 

To one or other of these two great groups, 
or occasionally to both, belong, besides a few 
flowering plants, the whole extensive division 
of the fungi, and it is to be noted that none 
of this curious class of plants is ever blessed 
with leaf-green or starch in any part of its sub- 
stance. Whether minute even under powerful 
microscopes or measuring several feet across ; 
whether hard as wood or a mere mass of 
jelly; whether horny, fleshy, or leathery ; 
whether resisting the action of the elements 
for years or hardly able to outlive a puff of 
wind; whether beautiful, commonplace, or 
ugly ; whether sweet-scented or otherwise, in 
this they agree, that in all of them is wanting 
that greenness which makes honest work pos- 
sible, and those little grains of starch that come 
from honest work done. R. TURNER. 
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A GLEAM of light appears on the Irish 
horizon. During the last few months 
“Home Industry” has become the watch- 
word of a movement which appeals to all 
that is best and healthiest in Irish national 
feeling. To comprehend either the passion 
of fervency with which its promoters cling 
to it, or the pathos of the small beginnings 
which are being made to attain the realisation 
of its objects, would require a more intimate 
acquaintance with Ireland and Irish history 
than is at present general in Great Britain. 





may aid Ireland in the upbuilding of national 
industries. In regard to the first of these, 
much difference of opinion prevails as to the 
duty of the State in directly aiding the en- 
dowment of manufacture. Amongst un- 
biassed minds, there can be less difference of 
opinion in regard to the second, the duty 
of constructing railways, which shall act as 
arteries connecting the pulseless and im- 
poverished portions of the body politic with 
the great centres of commercial vitality. As 
to the third, the duty of the State to provide 


There are three ways in which Government | such education as shall develop to the utmost 
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the industrial capabilities of the children, 
there can be no difference of opinion what- 
ever. 

Testimony varies greatly as to the practical 
capacities of the adult Irish, and considering 
how mixed are the races from which the 
present population springs, this is not won- 
derful. ‘That in many cases habits of unthrift 
should lie upon the people with a weight 
‘heavy as frost and deep almost as life,” ex- 
cites feelings neither of surprise nor of scorn 
in the student of Irish history. But what 
upon the whole may be looked for in this 
matter of Irish capability? Is there any 
general characteristic which may serve as a 
foundation for hope? Evidence is singularly 
unanimous in regard to the brightness and 
aptitude of Irish children. Science tells 
us it is in the early stages of individual ex- 
istence that we must seek to discern the 
original characteristics of a race, and we may 
believe that in a large proportion of the chil- 
dren of Ireland we may yet recognise traces 
of that Celtic genius which once left its mark 
on the civilisation of the Western world. To 
cherish that latent spark, to uproot the habits 
of later growth with which centuries of ad- 
verse condition have well-nigh stifled it, is, 
indeed, a task which may well enlist the 
sympathies of the English people of to-day. 

To raise up a new generation, happier, 
thriftier, more capable than their fathers—a 
generation which shall have hope and not 
despair for their heritage—how shall we set 
about laying the foundations of such building 
as this ? 

The wisdom of developing the industrial 
powers of children by training them from 
their earliest years to make intelligent use 
of their hands and eyes, is now recognised 
in some countries whose governments are 
doing all in their power to systematise 
efficient methods of teaching hand-work in 
schools. Within the last few months there 
have been indications that the subject will 
before long receive attention in England, 
but as yet nothing definite has been done 
here. The introduction of so new an ele- 
ment into our school-course is a matter in- 
volving alteration and reconstruction in our 
present system, as well as increased outlay, 
and there would seem to be some shrinking 
from entering on the consideration of the 
problem. 

The Royal Commission of Technical Edu- 
cation have lately issued a circular, with a 
view to obtaining information which shall 
lead to the establishment of classes for manual 
instruction in connection with elementary 





schools in Ireland. This circular suggests a 
wise and tentative policy, prepared to deal 
with the question, so far as Ireland is con- 
cerned, without delay, but also without undue 
haste. Should the proposed system be found 
to work satisfactorily, it is to be hoffed it 
may be extended to other parts of the United 
Kingdom, especially to the Highlands of 
Scotland, and those districts where a needy 
agricultural population might be taught to 
supplement their means of livelihood by 
such handicrafts as are commonly practised 
in the homes of the peasantry in other coun- 
tries. Among the questions to which the 
Irish public are invited to reply are the 
following :— 

“16. Is there any person in the neighbour- 
hood who is qualified to undertake to teach 
handicrafts, such as the working up of the 
materials named in question 6 [wool, leather, 
wood, straw, marble, or osiers| ; and if not, 
would any persons qualify themselves for 
that purpose, if promised payment on results ? 

“17. If a grant from an extraneous source 
were offered in aid of local efforts, would 
such efforts be made, and with what prospect 
of success, towards defraying the cost of in- 
struction in the use of tools, or in a handi- 
craft?” 

Here is a direct invitation to all classes to 
aid in a truly national undertaking—that of 
affording every boy and girl in Ireland the 
chance of developing industrial capabilities. 
What answers will be given? ‘Those in- 
terested in the welfare of Ireland must wait 
with deep anxiety to see who and how 
many will be those ready to come forward 
to help the country in her difficulties. Will 
it be left to hard-working clergymen and 
officials, and the busy heads of families, to 
do what little they can in the matter, or 
will young men and women, who have a 
margin of leisure at their disposal, think 
what each and all might do to aid ? 

To teach hand-work to little children 
requires much individual attention and loving 
perseverance ; but in a country where the 
female population so far exceeds the male, 
there must be plenty of women to whom it 
would be a work “twice blessed” to supply 
this need of love and patience. Were some 
of them to undertake such work they would 
constitute themselves a priceless privilege to 
the State which had the good fortune to 
possess them. In a book of nursery rhymes, 
by Miss Rossetti, there is a pretty picture, 
with these lines underneath— 


* Motherless child and childless mother, 
Bring them together to love one another.” 
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Is this an impracticable idea, to fill the 
empty arms with children who stand in bitter 
need of their sheltering care and guidance ? 
Women, as a rule, feel keenly the truth 
of the saying that “it is more blessed to 
give than to receive;” but few, perhaps, 
realise the wealth which lies at their dis- 
posal, or recognise the fact that the love of 
an educated woman is a priceless gift to the 
unmothered children of the poor. Clergy- 
men usually experience small difficulty in 
finding {ladies to hold classes in the Sun- 
day-school, and I believe equally little 
difficulty would be found in enlisting ladies 
to assist in the work of the infant school, 
and to hold classes for teaching various 
kinds of hand-work to older children on 
Saturday afternoons. Let us hear what 
Mons. Tolain, French Commissioner of 
Education, considers to be suitable employ- 
ments for educative purposes. It is his 
opinion that “in the interval between seven 
and ten years of age, all that must be 
attempted in the way of developing the manual 
dexterity of the child must be light tasks 
requiring little or no exercise of physical 
force. Drawing, cutting out patterns, join- 
ing together pieces of cardboard in order 
to produce objects of various forms and 
colours, will at the same time fix his atten- 
tion and evoke his intelligence and ingenuity. 
To these works may be added the making 
of small objects in basket-work, and trellis- 
work in wire, which will already need the 
employment of a light tool. It is essential 
at this age to employ the children in the 
genuine production of things which they 
may take hoine to show as their own handi- 
work. Certain of these objects, bearing the 
name of the pupil who made them, will 
remain at the school, and constitute the 
basis of the school museum.” 

_ “Between the ages of seven and ten model- 

jing should already have taken its place 
among the school studies.” From ten years 
old the children may be gradually introduced 
to the use of tools, caution being exercised 
that before the age of twelve years these 
should not be such as to require much strain 
of muscle. 

It is interesting to compare with the views 
of M. Tolain those of Mr. C.G. Leland, whose 
efforts to introduce industrial art among 
American children I have already men- 
tioned in the pages of the JVineteenth Century. 
At the request of the Government of the 
United States, Mr. Leland has recently 
written a pamphlet on ‘‘ Industrial Art in 
Schools,” which has been issued as a circular 





of information by the Bureau of Education 
in Washington. In his Introduction he 
says: “The truth that man develops the 
ornamental during the infancy of every race, 
is illustrated in every individual. The child 
who cannot as yet make a shoe, or file metals, 
or master a trade, can, however, learn to 
design decorative outline patterns, mould 
beautiful pottery, set mosaics, carve panels, 
work sheet leather and refoussé, or emboss 
sheet brass A much larger proportion 
of all the elegant art work of India, Persia, 
Egypt, or indeed of the whole East, is made 
by mere children, than we of the West would 
imagine. Much of the most elaborate wood 
carving of Italy, the Tyrol, Bavaria, and 
Switzerland is cui by little fingers. Art 
pottery in Spain employs very young girls 
and boys. Of late years it has been definitely 
ascertained that very little children in the 
kindergarten, organized on the plan of 
Froebel, are capable of developing much 
more artistic ability than has been sup- 
posed ; and this, far from straining the mind, 
strengthens it But industrial art, to 
be taught in schools, need not and should 
not be limited to ornamental work. This is 
to be followed simply because it is the only 
work easy enough for children and girls. . . 
Industrial art in schools covers the ground or 
fills the time intervening between the kinder- 
garten and the industrial school, but it blends 
with and includes the latter.” 

The system advocated by Mr. Leland has 
a peculiar interest as regards Ireland, be- 
cause no one acquainted with the Irish 
peasantry can doubt that they possess artis- 
tic ability. The very handicrafts which 
he indicates as best suited for general edu- 
cational purposes are such as are advan- 
tageously pursued by the peasantry of other 
countries in their own homes, and often as 
a secondary source of maintenance. In 
teaching such handicrafts to children in 
Ireland or in the Scotch Highlands we 
should not only be developing their ‘general 
powers, but we should in many cases be 
actually providing an industrial pursuit which 
might be followed when the state of the 
weather in the cold north or rainy west pre- 
cluded outdoor work. Mr. Bloomfield, the 
enterprising Irish landlord, who, in the.teeth 
of ridicule, utilised the kaolin and felspar 
which existed on his property, and succeeded 
in establishing the manufacture of the beau- 
tiful Beleek china, states, in a pamphlet ad- 
vocating the introduction of home industries 
in Ireland, “ The following are some of the 
industries engaged in by the Continental 
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peasants, whose products are imported in 
very large quantities: toys in wood and 
metal, mosaic work, straw-plait, wood-carving, 
furniture, marble-polishing and cutting—the 
latter exhibiting in table ornaments the best 
advertisements of the local geology. They 
all combine to show that the resources of 
the countries are truly developed to the 
minutest detail, while the people are trained 
to use their every moment in the exercise of 
brain and hands; experience rapidly deve- 
loping the utmost value from both.” 

This list, taken along with the list of 
materials mentioned in the circular of our 
Technical Commissioners, and of minor arts 
suitable for schools given by Mr. Leland, is 
suggestive of many ideas worth the consider- 
ation of those who may feel disposed to help 
in the establishment of classes for hand-work 
in Ireland. It may interest such to hear a 
few details as to how such classes may be 
worked by amateurs with a very small amount 
of professional aid.: For the last three years 
I have tried the experiment of teaching boys 
in an agricultural neighbourhood to carve in 
wood, and the results have been sufficiently 
encouraging to induce other neighbourhoods 
to adopt a similar plan. The idea was sug- 


gested by some observations on the benefit 
of introducing “ village art” in Mr. Leland’s 


well-known little book on “The Minor 
Arts.” Our little classes, which are con- 
ducted by amateurs, under the supervision 
of one professional teacher, who, however, 
does not attend every class, are principally 
held on Saturdays. Our pupils, who are all 
of the male sex, vary in age from ten to up- 
wards of twenty years; we charge a penny a 
week to those who have left school, a half- 
penny to those still attending it. Tools are 
lent at the rate of three for a penny per week, 
and become the property of the borrowers 
when their payments have covered the 
price. 

Wood and patterns are furnished by our 
* Association,” whose funds are maintained 
by subscriptions from “ honorary members,” 
by a large percentage on the sale of the 
pupils’ work, and by admitting the general 
public on payment of a small sum to the little 
gala days of the society, on which occasions 
an artist friend kindly lectures for us gratis. 

On the occasion of our first “general 
meeting ” we collected together various small 
works of art from our houses to show the 
boys, who gathered in eager groups round 
the “honorary members” who were kind 
enough to attend and to talk to the pupils 
about them. On the last occasion the ex- 


hibition consisted of the boys’ work only. 
The classes are held in different hamlets, 
One meets at the village-school house, where 
the tables and benches are so arranged as to 
form fairly steady carving-benches. Holes 
must not, of course, be bored in the tables, 
so the work is secured by iron holdfasts. 
Another class is held in the servants’ hall of 
a country house; a third in the dining-room 
of a country parsonage ; a fourth in a coach- 
house ; a fifth in the attics of our teacher's 
house. Down the length ofthese attics runs 
a strong heavy carver’s bench, lighted in the 
evening by lamps hung from the rafters. 
Round the whitewashed walls we are putting 
up an instructive dado, painted by some of 
our amateurs in bold sepia outlines, illus- 
trating various styles of decorative art. I 
have sometimes heard it asserted that boys 
and men of the working-classes are too tired 
to care for such an occupation as carving in 
the evenings. I can only say that some diffi- 
culty is usually found in getting the pupils 
who attend this evening class to stop when 
the time is up. 

In a country district presents of wood 
may generally be reckoned on from _land- 
owners. Good yellow deal, horse-chestnut, 
and lime are the woods best suited for 
beginners. Carving tools can be obtained at 
prices varying from 5d. to 1s. ; common iron 
holdfasts for 1s. 3d. ; a small grindstone costs 
5s.; “slips,” for sharpening tools, from 4d. 
to 9d. each. Mallets can be very cheaply 
manufactured. These, with strong tables, 
drawing materials, and a few examples of 
carving, or plaster casts, constitute the whole 
“plant” necessary for holding classes for 
carving. Each boy should have about half- 
a-dozen tools, and a few éxtra ones of kinds 
not constantly required can be provided for 
the general use of the class. The boys 
usually like to be paid for their work in 
tools until they have acquired a sufficient 
number to work with at home. The classes 
are very popular with the boys and their 
parents, especially with the mothers, who 
like to see the boys kept out of mischief by 
means of an employment which is both re- 
creative and remunerative. In cases of con- 
finement to the house by accident or slight 
illness it is a great resource. The mother of 
a little fellow whom a bad foot kept for some 
weeks from attending school, told me lately 
how happily his carving had helped to pass 
the time. “I sat at one side of the table 
with my sewing, and he sat at the other with 
his carving,” she said with a smile, “and the 
| chips and the snips got all mixed up to- 
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gether.” I could not help contrasting this 
description with that which a humble Irish 
friend had lately given of a wet afternoon 
passed in a western cabin, crowded with boys 
absolutely destitute of anything to employ 
their time. 

By-and-by we hope our little association 
may become self-supporting. Inquiries are 
often made as to the commercial value of 
our pupils’ work, and what market may be 
expected for it. Such questions, though 
very natural, generally argue a misconception 
of the whole theory of manual instruction, 
If it is really desirable that hand-work should 
form part of every child’s education, and that 
by neglecting it we send forth our children 
into the world less rich in developed faculty, 
less capable of providing for themselves than 
they would otherwise be, we have no right to 
ask that the process of education should be 
immediately remunerative. No one demands 
that old copy books should be saleable, or 
that a child’s reading lessons should produce 
‘ adirect return in money. As a fact, how- 
ever, hand-work in schools may be made to 
pay for itself to a very considerable extent. 
To take the instance of carving: a small 
amount of wood will probably be spoilt by 
young beginners, but the work of the ad- 
vanced pupils sells at a good price. It may 
be said that it cannot compete with the cheap 
carving already in the market, but in point 
of fact it meets a perfectly different kind of 
demand. Any one who wishes to have a 
special fancy carried out, an original design 
worked, or desires any object which shall be 
unique or exceptional, must pay dearly for 
the diversion of skilled labour from its ordi- 
nary grooves. Specialities are the luxury of 
therich. Now this is where work done in 
schools commands 4 large field. Though per- 
formed by young hands, it is done under the 
careful supervision of persons of educated 
taste, who are themselves guided by profes- 
sional knowledge. Instead of endless re- 
productions of the same models being con- 
sidered desirable, variety and originality are 
a necessary element of the system. In our 
little classes the designs so far have been 
Principally made by the teachers, but in being 
taught to carry them out intelligently, the 
pupils acquire knowledge of principles which 
they become able to apply for themselves, as 
18 proved by the attempts, some‘imes quaint 
enough, which they occasionally bring us as 
the results of efforts to design at home. By 
degrees, however, we hope to give more 
direct lessons in designing. ‘The system 
on which industrial art work should be 





taught,” says Mr, Leland, “is as follows :— 
It does not merely consist of certain definite 
branches, such as modelling or carving ac- 
cording to patterns, zt is the earning how to 
design the patterns, and then working them 
out in any material, such as wood, clay, brass, 
embroidery stuffs, or stencils.” Mr. Leland’s 
own “ Manual of Design ” sets forth a system 
by which children may be taught to design 
with a facility and rapidity bewildering to 
those accustomed to the ordinary methods of 
our schools of art. 

Of course the great difficulty in carrying 
on classes in the way I have suggested is 
that of procuring a sufficient number of 
qualified amateurs ; the very word “amateur” 
has a fatal sound about it, and it cannot be 
expected that any great amount of confidence 
should be felt in undertakings depending on 
their efforts, unless their qualifications should 
be regularly certified. But there is no reason 
why this should not be the case. The simple 
handicrafts which it is proposed to teach are 
not such as require any long course of study. 
If a central training school for various minor 
decorative arts were established at South 
Kensington, teachers might be sent forth to 
all schools of art throughout the kingdom,* 
and these again might’ furnish teachers who 
would qualify ladies in country districts to 
hold classes in connection with village 
schools. There might be a system of 
Government inspectors, grants and certifi- 
cates. 

In the LVineteenth Century for December, 
Miss Maria Trench tells us of various handi- 
crafts taught to girls by Sisters in the Roman 
Catholic Industrial Schools of Ireland. 
Among these are glove-making, fine embroi- 
dery, lace-making, ribbon-embroidery. These 
good Sisters might add to their list some-of 
the minor arts which are suggested by the 
natural resources of Ireland. One of the 
school employments named by Mons. Tolain 
sounds very like a stepping-stone to mosaic 
work, a branch of art for which Ireland is 
richly endowed with material. Few countries 
can boast a greater variety of coloured 
marbles. 

Black and white marbles are to be found 
in the County Kilkenny, pink in Donegal, 
and green in Connemara ; red, yellow, and 
blue in Armagh ; purple and white, blue and 
white, ash-coloured, grey and dove-coloured 
in Cork ; grey in the Tipperary and King’s 
Counties; striped, white, and red in Kerry; 

* Qualified lady teachers of wood carving are already 
obtainable. Particulars can be had by applying to Miss 
Hall, South 


Rowe, National School of Carving, Albert 
Kensington. 
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brownish red in Longford ; sienna-coloured 
in Galway ; in Galway and Mayo, “ quarries 
of serpentine of the most valuable kind. . . 
Some of the green marbles are of the most 
lovely colour and quality imaginable, looking 
like dark green seaweed beneath the clear 
sea.”* Modelling in clay might be taught 
with a view to the future increase in the 
manufacture of pottery ; an industry in which, 
according to Mr. James Wilson, “ Ireland is 
eminently qualified to take a leading part ; 
for she has the largest development of the 
raw material to be found anywhere in the 
United Kingdom; besides which the Irish 
people have great natural taste, such as 
would help them in this direction.” Basket- 
making is another handicraft which might 
well be taught more extensively to Irish 
children, the Irish soil being in many parts 
specially adapted to the growth of osiers. 

Mr. Bloomfield tells us that “it would be 
tedious to name all the trades which, owing 
to the establishment of the foreign govern- 
ment schools, have inundated England with 
the results of home industry. Nota possible 
raw material has been neglected. . . .” 

In Austria these schools were established 
for the benefit of an agricultural population, 
which, like that of Ireland, found itself with 
a large proportion of idle time on its hands. 
“It had by this time (not much more than 
five years since) been discovered that there 
were many products which still required, for 
even a moderate amount of perfection (if I 
may use the term), that a great portion of 
the labour needed for their production 
should be ‘skilled hand-labour;’ but the 
people had no natural leaders, and instruc- 
tion and contact with the market was required. 
‘The Government undertook this duty, schools 
were established, industries fostered, and as 
the result thousands of pounds yearly are 
paid them by the English and American 
consumers.” 

Instruction in handicraft does more than 
educate the hand and eye, and fit children 
to become better artisans than they would 
otherwise be. If the work taught is of an 
attractive character, the children practise it 
of their own accord at home, and it counter- 
acts the habit of idleness. Idleness is the 
natural hotbed of discontent. In dull and 
sluggish natures the discontent may smoulder 
through a lifetime; in natures more than 
ordinarily quick and warm it scarcely needs 
the hand of the incendiary to fan it into de- 


* “Industrial Resources of Ireland:” a pms by G, 
e 


Phillips Bevan, Esq., D.L., F.G.S., read before 


Statistical 
Society, December 2oth, 1881. 





structive flame. In Ireland we leave a people 
of highly strung feelings and ardent nature 
with empty hands. We have the less excuse 
for doing so, because those who have studied 
the subject tell us that these unemployed 
Irish hands possess peculiarities usually 
indicative of pre-eminence in artistic pursuits, 
and the country affords ample material for 
many of the leading branches of industrial 
art. At the present moment, emigration 
may, within certain limits, be the best 
resource for the unemployed Irish. But 
future generations would probably have grave 
cause to regret a policy which contemplated 
emigration as a permanent and universal 
remedy for Irish distress. Another remedy, 
of which the development must be gradual, 
but of which the operation would be sure 
and beneficent from the very beginning, 
would be to develop those natural resources 
which might convert Ireland into an indus- 
trial nation linked to England by the strong 
ties of a common commercial interest. 

The proceedings of the Technical Com- 
mission afford a little gleam of hope, if not 
for this generation at least for the next. It 
rests largely with the middle and upper 
classes whether that gleam shall die out or 
brighten into the dawn of a happier day. 
With the educated women of Ireland 
especially it rests whether the faculties 
of the children shall be drawn forth with 
that fostering care which makes so vast a 
difference in individual lives. A united 
effort on their parts might insure the result 
of every child in Ireland being taught to use 
its hands in some kind of industrial work, 
and the movement would soon spread to 
other parts of the kingdom. Then, when 
the heavy rain-clouds, “the drooping wings 
of the angel of the sea,” should sweep down 
over the mountains of the west, and the 
blinding fogs drift inland along the bleak 
north shore, those who might be driven to 
seek shelter indoors would no longer be 
condemned to eat out their hearts in de- 
spairing idleness. The long winter evenings 
would pass cheerily, as in the old Roman 
days, 

“ When the girls were weaving baskets, 
And the boys were bending bows.” 
Even if it is too much to hope that such a 
picture should be fully realised in our own 
days, it is at least certain that much could 
be done now which would result in imme- 
diate good, and which would prepare a still 
ampler measure of good for the days to 
come. 
E. L, JEBB. 
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ALL IN A GARDEN FAIR. 


By WALTER BESANT, AvutTHor or ‘‘ ALL SorTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN,” 
“THe CHAPLAIN OF THE FLEET,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXV.—A SECOND STEP. 


1 the spring of that year, being still the 
first year of the probation, Allen took his 

next step. This was not a very important 

step, but it was a distinct step in advance. 

Everybody knows that men who labour 
are divided into those who do as much as 
they can for the money—a small minority, 
these are—and those who do as little as they 
possibly can, so as just not to get out-kicked. 
This division is very important, because all 
the prizes are unfairly given to the men of 
the first division. Surely medals, crosses, 
titles, pensions, honours, ought to be open 
to all, and at least a C. B.-ship for a life- 
time of perseverance in doing nothing ought 
to be within the ambition of the laziest. 
Just as mathematicians take a simple case 
first as a test for a theory, so we may illus- 
trate the position for the instruction of econo- 
mists by a single example. 

If you walk along the roads belonging to 
the parish of Paddington, you will observe 
among the roaders—that dignified and use- 
ful body who sweep the roads for the omnibus 
horses—the greatest difference in zeal. Some 
are careless and slothful in their sweeping ; 
some handle the broom as if they were 
ashamed of it; some as if they disliked it; 
some as if they were born to better things, 
and had once stood behind counters. Some, 
again, are for ever stopping to exchange 
ideas ; some shed tears at sight of a public- 
house; and some love to meditate awhile, 
leaning on the broom. Among them is a 
man, small of stature—in fact he is only three 
feet six or thereabouts, and his legs are curly— 
but he has a great and determined head, and 
he carries the longest broom of any. This 
man is the Prince of Roaders. For eighteen- 
pence a day he throws the whole strength, 
heart, and soul of him into sweeping; he 
Sweeps with zeal, he sweeps continually, he 
Sweeps with conscience and feeling. The 
work is full of responsibility for him, he 
magnifies his office; the eye of the policeman 
is upon him, he is an example to his fellows ; 
he loveth not the narrow streets where he 
feels that he is losing time; he longs to be 
back to the breadth and generous depth of 
the mud in the Edgeware Road ; on Sundays 
he saunters on the pavement between services 
and joyously thinks of the morrow. 

XXIV—33 





I have been led to think of this great man 
while considering the labours of Allen upon 
his despised Organ. 

Being told that he was to provide, some- 
how, an attractive paper every week, he set 
to work with great zeal and produced a sheet 
which ought to have amazed and edified 
every person connected with leather, from 
the Master and Warden and Clerk of the 
Leather Sellers’ Company to the “ trans- 
lators” of Seven Dials. He cut out stories 
from American papers, he also found very 
good verses in the same rich mines; and 
from the stores of English literature he cut 
and copied all kinds of interesting paragraphs, 
Finally, he began to put in things of his own, 
little é/udes, essays, and sketches. Nobody, 
really, ought to be allowed to write essays 
before he is sixty. The best I know, also 
the shortest, are those pithy ones compiled 
by King Solomon when about that age. 

Allen found, after a time, that he had one 
critic and one admirer. There was an old 
greybeard in the office, a foreman; the 
Organ was in his department; from the first 
he read it critically. In the earliest number 
he recognised a master-hand. He looked to 
see a falling off in the second, the third, and 
the fourth numbers. On the contrary, there 
was improvement. This foreman had ex- 
perience of Organs, he knew that as a rule 
they are badly edited ; but this young gentle- 
man was a conscientious young gentleman ; 
he spent long hours in his office; he used 
the scissors with discrimination and the 
paste with judgment; he “made up” with 
an artistic eye; he did not pitchfork things 
into the paper; he did not consider that 
anything would do for the subscribers ; he 
even seemed—but this might be fancy—to 
have a feeling for leather. Other gentlemen 
connected with the press, again, sometimes 
came to their work in the morning with a 
little thickness in speech, and fell asleep in 
the afternoon. This young man not only 
was always sober, but never wanted to drink 
anything. And, when these original: articles 
began the old man’s admiration became irre- 
pressible. He must needs speak if only to 
show his own taste and appreciation of 
style. 

“Young gentleman,” he said, “ your tales” 
—alluding to the paste and scissors depart- 
ment—“ are Shakespearian, quite Shakes- 
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pearian. 
he spoke as if the Organ was thus largely 
disseminated—“ where you find them and 
how you keep it up. As for the poetry” 
—which also belonged to the same depart- 
ment—“I dessay to them who likes verses 
that it is pleasing. But what charms me, 
Mr. Engledew, is your own articles, There 
isn’t an Organ in all London which gets such 
writing. But we shall lose you, that’s where 
the shoé pinches. It isn’t two quid a week 
that will keep a young gentleman of your 
powers.” 

Praise, even from a foreman, is pleasing to 
a young writer. 

“On the magazines, Mr. Engledew,” the 
old man went on, “they pay, I believe, a 
pound a page. It would be nothing to you 
to dash off twenty pages a day. There is a 
hundred and twenty pounds a week. Think 
of that!” 

Stimulated by this encouragement, Allen 
consulted Lawrence Ouvry about attacking 
the magazines a second time. They held a 
solemn counsel or Parliament upon the 
subject. 

“T’ve expected you a long time,” said 
Lawrence. “Now let us talk. As for 
journalism, Gertrude won’t hear of it. And 
I think it would be a mistake. They want 
harder men. You would only become a prig, 
and belittle your subjects and yourself. 
Let us consider. As for this little paper”—it 
was a short paper ona French poet—“it strikes 
me that it is pretty good. Let me cut it out. 
Whatever you: are writing,” he went on 
meditatively, “you must consider your editor. 
One editor only cares for politics; another, 
only for burning questions; another, for 
practical things; another, for art; and 
another, for literature.” He proceeded to 
tick off the magazines one after the other, 
and to give the character of each important 
editor. ‘ As for verses, none of them want 
verses; most of them hate verses, to begin 
with; one man funks them, sends them 
round among his friends for advice, and goes 
by the weight of opinion.- Most likely, if 
you were to go with a string of sonnets as 
good as Petrarch’s, they would all be returned 
to you, unless you had made your name as a 
poet first.” 

“ Well,” Allen sighed—would his verses 
never get a chance? “What about an 
essay ?” 

‘‘Humph!” The wise young man shook 
his suggestive head. ‘ You see it is almost 
as easy to write a bad essay as a bad poem, 
and, worse still, all the editors know when 


It is a marvel to all the world n_| 





an essay is bad. Can’t you strike upon some- 
thing novel ?” 

“You shad/ tell me,” said Allen, “ how it 
is that you are so learned in all the secrets of 
literature.” 

Lawrence laughed. 

“Did I not tell you that my father was an 
editor, and my mother a poet, and that one 
of my sisters writes three-volume novels, and 
that I wish she wouldn’t? and that Gertrude 
Holt is my cousin? and that all my relations 
go about with inky fingers ?” 

“ All that does not account for what you 
know. How did you learn the names of all 
the editors and their characteristics, and what 
the magazines circulate, and what they pay, 
and all about it?” 

“TI hear it partly at the club, and partly 

hush !” 

He rose, and with an air of the greatest 
mystery closed the outer oak. 

“Tell me,” he whispered, “what my 
people have told you about me.” 

“ They say that you have taken a line dif- 
ferent from that of the rest; you are a man 
of science ; a cold mathematician.” 

“ It is the traditional belief,” said Lawrence 
gloomily. ‘‘I was told at the beginning that, 
as everybody else in my family went in for 
literature, and it was becoming monotonous, 
I had better take up something else. They 
shoved me out. I wasn’t allowed to be a rival 
to the rest of the family.” 

“ Well?” 

“They sent me to Cambridge, and told 
me to read mathematics. Then they sat 
down and went on with their verses and their 
stories. I had no great objection, because 
the science of mathematics, if you happen to 
like it, is a pleasing pursuit, up to a certain 
point. After that it becomes tedious. I even 
took honours, and they made me a Fellow. 
I am now, in addition, a barrister. But I 
know no law, and I have no practice, and I 
do no mathematics. And, in point of fact, 
though no one knows anything about it, I am 
a humbug. I have gone back to the family 
profession. I—in point of fact—I write.” 

This young man was long past blushing, 
but there was a certain pleasing confusion in 
his mind when he made this confession. 

“What do you write?” asked Allen 
eagerly. “Iam soglad. Now I understand 
your sympathy with me. Tell me what you 
write.” 

TI write frivolities. 


They are sometimes 
comediettas in one act, which people will 
call stories ; sometimes they are vers de société; 
sometimes they are da//ades on a blue mug oY 
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a milk-jug, you know; sometimes they are 
articles of the kind called light—in fact, I 
am one of the frothiest and most frivolous of 
writers ; my cousin Isabel is fond of my pro- 
ductions, and reads them, and never even 
suspects x 

‘‘ That is because you look so wise.” 

“So did Lord Thurlow. Nature ought to 
pay some regard to the fitness of things. But 
it’s rather disappointing when you have done 
rather a smart thing to find that nobody 
thinks you capable of doing it.” 

“ But why not tell them ?” 

“ Picture to yourself Gertrude’s sorrow and 
Isabel’s disgust. I am not even a serious 
writer. As for you, you will be as serious as 
a sexton, unless you take care. They will 
have to give up their cold and critical man 
of science, too. No, Engledew, do not ask 
me to tell Isabel—yet.” 

“T understand,” said Allen. And then he 
was seized with one of those fits of uncon- 
trollable laughter which only come to the 
young. So had he laughed at thinking of 
Tommy’s countenance at the famous supper. 

“The new departure of the family great- 
ness!” said Lawrence. ‘‘ That will have to 


go, too. Dreadful! How shall I tell them ?” 
“ But why not?” 


Lawrence shook his head. 

“You don’t know Well—about yourself 
now. When first I made your acquaintance, 
in a happy hour, I thought you were the 
most ignorant young man ever raised. When 
I got to know you better, and found out 
what your ambitions were, and guessed your 
powers, I was in rather a fix. Because, you 
see, I wanted to help you, and I could help 
you—that is to say, I could take anything to 
an editor and ask him to consider it. But 
you were so raw that I thought it best to let 
you learn a little experience. It wouldn’t 
hurt you to have your verses sent back, and 
to find things out for yourself. . So I left you 
alone. You have been learning all this time 
a quantity of most valuable things.” 

“TI begin to see,” said Allen. “Yes; I 
must have seemed extraordinarily raw.” 

“After six months of Gertrude and her 
salon, and your own observations and the 
experience of that most blessed of all Organs, 
you ought to write ten times as well. And, 
of course, you can. Remains, however, to 
find out a promising line.” 

He then went on to point out that, in 
writing: for a magazine, the safest and best 
method is to begin with a subject about 
which people are perfectly ignorant, and which 
is at the same time attractive. Great names, 





he explained, have been made by going to 
fundamental things, such as the questions, 
whether it is not better never to have been 
born ;- whether it is right-to honour your 
parents; whether religion is worth having ; 
whether the fittest rulers of a country are not 
the most ignorant classes in that country, 
and so forth. Also reputations have been 
made by writing in affected and uncouth 
language—of course only very superior per- 
sons can use jargon, Could not, however, 
some subject be found which was a little out 
of the way and yet attractive? Next to 
getting a good subject, he explained that it 
is highly important that every paper should be 
signed; people soon get accustomed to a 
new name. By degrees a clientéle is estab- 
lished, and a man’s things are looked for. 
At last he is in a position to ask admission 
into any journal, magazine, or review that he 
pleases. 

All this seemed sound advice. 

**T am glad you think so,” said Lawrence. 
“Now for a subject. Do you know lan- 
guages P” 

“T know French and German.” 

“Why,” cried Lawrence, “we are both 
fools together. Here,” he pointed to the 
articles in the Organ, “is an endless mine of 
subjects. Go, find a picturesque French poet 
—they are all picturesque except Boileau— 
and dress him up and translate him, and the 
thing is done. I charge myself with the rest.” 

Allen found such a poet and worked upon 
him. He translated some of his poems with 
great care; then he constructed a portrait 
of him, so that he became, to all who read, a 
living man. He worked at it assiduously ; 
he grudged no time upon his paper. At last 
he brought it to his friend—finished. 

Lawrence tossed it carelessly on his table, 
and began cruelly to talk about something 
else. Why, Allen wanted him to read the 
paper and discuss the subject. 

Oh! happy day which brought the young 
writer the first proofs of his first accepted 
paper. 

It is a solemn moment. I know none 
more solemn—when one gets his first proofs. 
The young man—of course Idonot mean the . 
young man who has been brought up among 
proofs, and whose family all belong to the 
profession, like Lawrence, but the young man 
from the country—feels a choking at the 
throat and a beating of the heart; he is 
ashamed of himself. I do not know why, 
but he is; he feels sure the work’ will turp 
out badly; he has been a fool, he thinks, to 
believe that he can write. Then he falls to work 
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nervously and eagerly. He reads his proof 
first critically to see if the sentences are 
balanced ; then he reads it coldly, as if he 
were a reader for the press, and only cared 
for the right spelling, the proper stops, or the 
wrong founts; then he reads it a third time, 
and begins to alter adjectives, displace 
adverbs, and change semicolons into colons 
—printers are all in a conspiracy to abolish 
the old-fashioned stop called the colon—to 
put capital letters where they ought to be— 
printers are also leagued together to abolish 
capital letters. Next he reads it a fourth 
time in order to put ¢hen for thus, thus for 
then; then for there, and there for then; these 
for those, and those for these, with other such 
corrections of errors which the printers make 
out of pure gaiety and for the fun and joke 
of it. Then he reads it suspiciously, because, 
perhaps, some date is wrong, or there is 
some small error of fact. Lastly, with infinite 
pains, he writes up the proof a little here and 
there. At last, reluctantly, he lets it go, but 
asks for a revise ; when the revise comes he 
makes more corrections and asks for another. 


The next number of the magazine appeared, 
but without Allen’s paper! This was a dread- 
ful disappointment. Four weary weeks passed, 


and then—ah! then—his paper appeared. 
He had made his appearance in public at 
last. He sent one copy to Claire, and another 
to his mother, and another to Gertrude ; 
and when, next day, he went to Bayswater 
for afternoon tea, Isabel was reading his 
article aloud, and Gertrude greeted him with 
appreciative praise. 

“My dear,” she said, taking his hand, 
“‘ you will work in other lines and do more 
original work. But this is good work. The 
translations are admirable, and your study of 
the poet is life-like. As a first step it is all 
that is to be wished.” 

“Thank you, Gertrude. And you, Isabel?” 
For all writers—even the hardened, review- 
battered old writers—are insatiate of praise. 
It makes them write better. ‘Surely the 
churning of milk bringeth forth butter, and 
wringing of the nose bringeth forth blood.’ 
“And you, Isabel ?” 

“Tt is truly delightful, Allen. 
Claire think of it?” 

“ Claire has not written yet.” Perhaps he 
thought Claire might have written by return 
post. 

And then they talked over the article, dis- 
cussing it from every point of view, until 
Allen almost believed that it was a matter of 
national importance. So that it was with a 


What does 





thrill of indignation that he read in a weekly 
paper the following abominable notice: “The 
two serial novels in maintain their in- 
terest. The current number also contains 
the usual allowance of essays and biographical 
papers, pretty well up to the general standard 
of this popular magazine.” ‘ Pretty well up 
to the general standard!” He was greatly 
dejected to think that his paper could only 
be considered as “ pretty well” up to the 
general standard. And then, on looking 
through the paper again, he discovered—a 
thing which disheartened and disgusted him 
—that he had passed over three most glar- 
ing errors, viz. two semicolons which ought 
to have been colons, and a ¢hus for a then. 
Horrible carelessness! Would the editor 
find it out? 


CHAPTER XXVI.—A DAZZLING SUCCESS. 


THERE lies, not far from Capel Court, a 
mysterious world, the world of Finance. 
It is a world inhabited by a race resembling 
men, who spend their lives in whispering, 
chattering in corners, winking at each other, 
making signs, buying nothing at all without 
money, and making great profit thereat; 
selling for nothing what they have not got 
and going bankrupt over the transaction; 
building up great edifices for other peopie 
out of rotten eggs; knocking these down 
again and with the profits buying marble 
palaces; stealing the slender fortunes of 
widows, orphans, clergymen, and all who are 
poor and defenceless ; promising what they 
will never perform, stating what they know to 
be false, and prophesying things which will 
never happen. ‘Their language among them- 
selves is barbarous and impossible to under- 
stand. Outside, however, they can talk 
English, Now among this world it pre- 
sently began to be whispered that there had 
arisen an operator of extraordinary sagacity 
and boldness. 

The first step in the direction of greatness 
is to attract attention ; the next is to become 
the subject of conversation ; the third to have 
stories, mostly false, told about you ; after 
this, if you keep it up, you become the 
object of everybody’s envy and hatred. This 
is true greatness, at which we should all aim. 

Olinthus Gallaway advanced quickly from 
the first to the second step. He got talked 
about ; his transactions were magnified and 
his successes exaggerated, and his origin and 
first beginnings were put back, so to speak, 
in order to bring his sudden rise into better 
relief—he was reported, for instance, to have 
been an errand-boy to begin with ; and every- 
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body asked how and by what methods he 
had acquired the greater natural insight with 
which he began to be credited. 

“ As he has gone up,” said his uncle, that 
steady old man of business, who did not 
believe in sudden success, “as he has gone 
up, so he will come down—a rocket, sir.” 

Young men in the City, however, admire 
rockets. The rocket not only goes up very 
high, but it is a most splendid and beautiful 
thing, leaving a bright track behind it, and 
when it bursts it scatters about showers of 
golden rain. True it then comes down, an 
obscure and useless stick with an empty case 
tied on to it. But, among financial rockets, 
there has been found out a way of coming 
down soft. 

Olinthus, for his own part, found his great- 
ness a thing eminently enjoyable. There 
were drawbacks—most serious drawbacks to 
be sure: the man who gave him his daily 
orders was a horribly irritable and peevish 
old man ; his tongue was as sharp as a knife ; 
he was overbearing, harsh, exacting, and 
insisted on his orders being carried out to 
the letter. He frequently informed his part- 


ner that he was far more stupid than could 
have been believed possible, even in fallen 
humanity. 


If he found, as often happened, 
some difficulty in getting his plans under- 
stood, he would apply without stint or 
moderation the stimulus of the strongest 
and most abusive language. If he had been 
a younger man I believe he would have 
stimulated and encouraged his partner’s some- 
what sluggish intellect by the exhibition of 
Father Stick, that eminent persuader. It was 
hard, indeed, for the young man to bear these 
things ; but he reflected that the walls were 
thick, and that no one knew or suspected. 
And then, he had the opportunity almost 
every day of observing how obedience led to 
golden results, even though three-fourths, 
which was shameful, went to the man who 
wanted the money least. As for the false 
position which he occupied, that gave him 
no shame at all. When—outside the office 
—he was congratulated and flattered for his 
extraordinary acumen he only smoothed his 
chin, smiled, and looked as wise as Nature 
would allow. Sometimes it certainly did 
occur to him that if his partner should hap- 
pen to fall ill, or die, or should take it into 
his head to retire from the firm, or should 
turn him out and carry on the business 
openly, it might be awkward for him; because 
in that case he would have to abandon the 
business of speculation altogether, and if his 
little pile was not already made it might be 





very disagreeable for him. On the other 
hand, if the old man should only go on for 
another year or two, he would make that 
little pile, and a very comfortable little pile it 
would be. At first, he used to wonder what 
were the secret sources of information pos- 
sessed by his wonderful partner; but as he 
never found out anything nor advanced one 
single step towards understanding the busi- 
ness in which he was supposed outside to 
be so great a proficient, he ceased to trouble 
his mind about it and endeavoured only to 
perform his own part as executive partner so 
as to keep Mr. Colliber in good temper and 
prevent his thinking of a retirement or a 
change in partners. For oh! how the men 
he knew, the young City men, would jump at 
such a chance! Who would not endure, 
provided it was kept secret, the contumely 
and ill-treatment of such a ghost, such a 
substantial ghost, who was building up for 
him such a fortune, and bestowing upon him 
sO great a reputation? Why seek for reason ? 
He was ordered, blindly and without asking 
questions, to buy with the right hand, and 
with the left hand to sell, the same stock at 
the same time ; he was to bull or to bear, or 
both—why? The thing was inexplicable. The 
result was without any doubt: if -he con- 
tinued a mere machine; if the “executive 
partner” was only a puppet, whose strings 
were pulled by a man in a back office, and 
whose limbs were worked without his knowing 
why; and a mouthpiece speaking words 
which he did not understand, what mattered 
it provided the money kept rolling up ? 

The orders which Mr. Colliber gave him 
extended even to the details of his private 
life. Above all, he was to practise, diligently, 
the art of silence. 

“You will not saya word, or drop a hint,” 
said Colliber, “ not the least hint of what you 
have done or are doing. As for what you 
are going to do,” he sneered, showing his 
teeth in a most disagreeable manner, “ you 
can’t drop a hint, because you don’t know. 
Do you hear me? Not a word must be 
said about my operations. If you talk, I 
shall find out ; and then—you know what.” 

“Tam perfectly secret, sir,” said Olinthus 
trembling. “I hope you can at least trust 
that I ‘ 

“They'll get round you,” interrupted the 
senior partner. “The women will try to get 
round you. You will be asked to dinner; 
they will give you dry champagne and put 
flowers on the table and tell you that you are 
the wisest of men. I know their tricks and 
their trumperies. They used to try it on 
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with me. They will say, ‘Hush !’ when you 
are going to speak, and look at you across 
the table and make great eyes at you. I 
know ’em—I know their tricks and trum- 
peries. After dinner they will make you sit 
beside them and then more great eyes, till 
your silly brain will reel ; very likely they will 
say that you are as handsome as you are 
clever.” Olinthus blushed because there, 
indeed, was struck a weak spot. He cer- 
tainly thought he was remarkable for being 
at once so handsome and so clever. “ Yes; 
they'll say anything to get round you”—Mr. 
Colliber really could put things in the most 
disagreeable way—* and then they’ll ask in a 
whisper what they should buy. They will 
say that so great a financier can afford to 
be generous. And your knees will knock 
together; but still you—mustn’t—tell them. 
Do you understand that? Your partnership 
depends upon your silence.” 

“Yes,” said Olinthus, “oh yes, I quite 
understand.” 

“You have got to be adamant. 
hear?” 

“‘ Certainly, sir; certainly, adamant.” 

“You can’t look wise if you try ever so 
hard,” his pleasant partner went on, “ but 
you might look knowing perhaps. Endeavour 
to look knowing when they pump you ; shut 
up tight; say nothing when they sniggle up 
and make eyes, look the other way; when 
they talk about the great financier, change 
the subject; say you have left the City 
behind. That’s an easy thing to say. You 
can get out of it that way, even though they 
leave off asking youtodinner. And, besides, 
you can do that without letting one find out 
what a stupendous ass you are.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Olinthus, without betray- 
ing the least resentment at this arbitrary 
treatment. ‘“ At the same time, sir, I would 
observe that my friends, when they ask me to 
dinner, do so for the pleasure of my ‘ 

“If I only had caught young Massey in 
time, he would have been of real use. I 
could have taught him, while—as for you 
—if it wasn’t that I wanted a dummy— 
well!” 

And this was only ohe.of many disagreeable 
conversations conducted in this tone. 

The junior partner retired, and drove home 
in his nice cab to his new chambers. They 
were beautiful chambers in Piccadilly, fur- 
nished with less splendour, ‘it is true, than 
their owner could have desired; but then 
they were furnished in the fashion, and the 
bill was really stupendous. 

On the table there lay a note addressed in 


Do you 





a lady’s handwriting. Olinthus tore it open 
and read it with a smile of satisfaction. 

‘I’m an ass and a fool, am 1?” he said, 
after reading the note twice over. “ Yet a 
Countess asks me to dinner—the young and 
beautiful widow of an Earl asks such an ass 
and such a fool to dinner. She doesn’t 
operate, she doesn’t want information. She 
has never asked me to recommend a buyer 
to a safe thing. Why does she ask me, then?” 
He looked in the glass and smiled again. 
“ Claire,” he said, “is a very pretty girl and 
all that. But a young Countess! and a 
widow !” he looked in the glass again. 

The cause of Mr. Colliber’s contempt and 
wrath was the difficulty he found in coaching 
his partner for a certain difficult and delicate 
piece of business which he was just then 
working up. It was a big thing, a very big 
thing, and it required to be carried through 
with great delicacy and coolness ; in fact, it 
was of such great importance that Mr. Colliber 
made his partner rehearse two scenes at least 
in his presence, and to rehearse them till he 
was word-perfect and had been taught the by- 
play. And yet he knew nothing at all of 
what was meant. 

The business was this. ‘There was once a 
young Englishman who had a few thousands 
—a very few. He had also a great aversion 
to the confinement of an office, and a great 
love of riding, shooting, fishing, and so forth. 
There are many such young Englishmen. 
This young man tried many things ; but as 
everything begins with an exam., and as 
he was always plucked, he could find no 
opening for himself at home, therefore he 
turned his eyes upon the colonies, which seem 
to exist especially to meet such cases as his. 
After consideration, he thought that coffee- 
planting in Sindbad’s Island—named after the 
discoverer—would afford him a reasonable 
amount of open air, riding, shooting, fishing, 
cards, brandy and soda, and cigarettes, com- 
bined with business, and he laid out his 
capital in the purchase of a small coffee 
estate in that colony, and went out there and 
began to operate. : 

Now the planting of coffee is not what it 
used to be in thiscolony. Tor the soil, which 
was once rich, is now poor and only kept 
going with guano, and hurricanes are more 
frequent than they were, and the cost of 
labour has gone up on the one hand while 
the price of coffee has gone down on the 
other. Therefore this young-man, who began 
by paying three times as much for his estate 
as it was worth, sorrowfully beheld’ his good 
money going after his bad, and his liabilities 
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increase while his crops grew worse. He 
therefore began to contemplate the possi- 
bilities of bankruptcy, and to realise, that 
unless a miracle happened even brandy and 
soda would become an unattainable article. 

Then a miracle did happen. . Gold was 
found in that island—that is to say, gold had 
always been known to exist, but a speculative 
and ingenious man turned up who maintained 
that gold was plentiful enough to be worked 
for profit. 

Delightful! His own estate lay in the 
auriferous region. He made great haste, 
filled a sack with ore dug out of his fields, 
packed in it all the bits which looked most 
like containing gold, and took his passage 
home, carrying the precious sack with him, 
He was not a remarkably clever young man, 
but he was prudent enough to see that here 
was a chance—his one chance—such a chance 
as would never occur again—of selling his 
estate. And in some, way or other—how 


did he always find out these things?—Mr. 
Colliber found out before this young man 
landed in England what was his errand and 
what he hoped to do. 

It was the coffee-planter with the sack of 
ore and the estate in the rich auriferous 
region whom the executive partner was 


ordered to receive. 

_ The planter kept his appointment, having 
in his hand a small bag full of stuff which 
looked like nuggets gone brown. He ex- 
pected to find a sharp man of business in a 
dingy office. He found a large, light, and 
handsomely-furnished room, and a young man, 
younger than himself, looking the reverse of 
sharp, with fat cheeks and rather fishy eyes. 
Never did the appearance of a man so belie 
his reputation, Yet he had heard such 
splendid accounts of Mr. Gallaway’s ability 
if once he could be persuaded.to take up.a 
thing. 

“Now, sir,” said the great financier, with 
some approach to sharpness, “let us talk 
business,” He took out his watch and 
looked at it—this was part of the by-play. 
“Take that chair: I have got just, ten 
minutes for you. You have an estate. to sell 
I understand—a coffee estate, in which you 
have lost money.” 

“I have—in Sindbad Island.” 

“ Just so ; and luckily for you it is supposed 
to lie in the auriferous district.” 

“It is in the very heart of the rich, auri- 
ferous district, .The ore has been analyzed, 
and is said to contain——” 

s Just so. What will you take for it?” 

I will take,” said the planter, looking his 





man straight in the face, ‘ I will take twenty, 
thousand pounds for it.” 

He expected to be invited to go away at 
once, or at least to reconsider his proposal. 
Quite the contrary, Mr. Gallaway laughed 
pleasantly. 

“ Twenty thousand! If I take up the 
business, we can do better than that for you. 
Supposing, for instance, that. I, get you a 
purchaser for fifty thousand, would you object 
to my taking fifteen for myself?” 

“ Of course,” said. the vendor, puzzled. 
“ But—but—then—why don’t you buy it 
yourself, and sell it for what you can get? I 
offered it to you for twenty thousand.” 

“You did. But. Ido not buy estates,” 
said Mr. Gallaway... “That is. not my 
business. Come. Shall I repeat what I 
said? or do youagree? IfIgeta purchaser 
for fifty, you will give me fifteen ?” 

“Certainly; I agree. It will, be fifteen 
thousand more than I expected.” 

“ Considering that the estate only cost you 
six thousand, you will have done very well. 
Then that will do. You will hear from me 
to-morrow. Good morning.: I have another 
appointment immediately.” 

This was the first scene of the drama.. 
Mr. Colliber was pleased to, approve of his 
conduct of the affair, so far.. Olinthus was 
next instructed to visit a certain. firm with 
whom he had already had transactions. To 
this firm, after certain preliminaries, all of 
them carefully studied beforehand, he offered. 
the estate for £50,000. 

“You shall buy this estate,” he said. “You 
will. leave it to me to get a purchaser for, 
you. IfI get you £150,000 for it, you will 
give me as commission 430,000 for myself. 
That is business,” 

The firm bought that estate ; the firm sold 
it the following week to the Sindbad Island 
Gold. Mining Company (Limited), capital, 
£200,000, in, 200,000, £1 . shares, And 
how the great Mr. Gallaway—never so great 
as when he was operating with a newly- 
formed company—manipulated thesharesand 
ran them up, and how much this firm made 
out of that one transaction alone would re- 
quire a volume in itself to relate. But it 
was terrible to Olinthus, in the glory which 


-| followed the coup, to remember that seventy- 


five per cent. went to the other man. 

This was the first great coup. I.am happy 
to relate that Olinthus, who, was,a good son,, 
bought his mother’s house for her out of the, 
proceeds, gave her a couple of thousand 
pounds, and to each of his. three sisters 
£2,000, so that they all became heiresses, 
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on the spot, and shortly afterwards married 
men ina Steady Way. This was kind of him. 
He was also extremely benevolent to himself 
at this period, and never allowed himself to 
desire anything which he did not immediately 
buy. Think of buying all you want! The 
work of promoting companies and dealing 
with their shares is even more delicate and 
unintelligible than speculating in stock, but 
Olinthus found that it was much more lucra- 
tive. The British public is never tired of 
companies ; sometimes there is a lull, but only 
for a short time, and then the game goes on 
again with undiminished vigour. Mr. Galla- 
way for his part was instrumental in floating 
a great many, although people now say that 
he never promoted a single sound concern. 
There was the great South American Silver 
Mine, called the Dofia Mercedes. It lies 
in the Andes and was formerly worked by 
the Incas of Peru, who abandoned it when 
they thought they had come to the hard pan ; 
it became a gold mine to Mr. Olinthus Galla- 
way. Then there was the North Australian 
Copper Mine; it is the richest copper mine 
in the world; it is full of copper, bristling 
with copper. You can pick up enough 
copper off the ground to make an antique 
coal-scuttle; but there is no fuel, and there 
are no roads, and there isno labour. To 
Mr. Gallaway that copper mine was also a 
gold mine. Then there was the Arctic 
Steam Navigation Company, which bought 
up a most beautiful fleet of steamers, out of 
which the owners had already made immense 
fortunes. Infact they only parted with their 
steamers because they were grown old and 
worn out, and generously asked no more for 
them than they had cost when new, and only 
received for themselves the posts of manag- 
ing directors with a percentage on freight in 
the gross—yet people call Olinthus hard 
names in connection with this line of steamers. 
Then there was the company for purchasing 
and carrying on a most noble business out of 
which three generations of partners had made 
fortunes ; the present partners only consented 
to form the house into a company when it 
had begun to fall into a rapid decline, for 
which there was no cure and failure was 
imminent. They nobly took, when they 
went out of it, not a penny more than 
the value of the business when it had 
been at its best. There was also the rail- 
way across the Romney marsh connecting 
Lydd with Romney, Hythe, and Rye. 
And there were other companies for elec- 
tric lights, for packet-boats, for tramways, 
for torpedoes, for telephones, for hotels, for 





newspapers, and ahundred other things. All 
these were started, promoted, shoved off by 
Mr. Gallaway; he underwrote them, he 
bought and sold their shares, he created a 
demand for them and got them quoted. One 
thing Mr. Gallaway never did: he did not 
become a director, nor did he buy anything, 
estate, business, or steamers ; nor did he in 
any way at all associate his name publicly 
with the company, nor was he in the least 
degree responsible for the statements made 
in the prospectus. The sudden acquisition 
of money made him horribly extravagant in 
his personal expenditure. This is a very 
usual result when one has had no money in 
early life ; it comes, I believe, from an exag- 
gerated idea of the pleasure of spending 
money. Girls, for instance, who seldom have 
much money of their own, regard the abstract 
process of buying as one of the most enjoy- 
able things in the world. Fortunately the 
pleasure does not depend on the amount 
spent, so that it may be enjoyed as much by 
the workman’s wife when she goes out with 
her basket on a Saturday evening as by her 
richer sister driving in her carriage to Swan 
and Edgar’s. As for Olinthus, he enjoyed 
buying things as much as any girl might do. 
And he bought continuously, and bought 
everything that was worthless and costly. 

The Village watched his career with interest 
almost breathless. It was wonderful to believe 
that one of themselves should become so 
illustrious. Unfortunately Mr. Colliber, whose 
experience and criticism at this juncture 
would have been of great value, was only at 
home on Sundays, and came no more to the 
village-green. And nobody could guess at 
all what he went to town for. Probably on 
business connected with his failure. 

“T always thought well of the boy,” said 
Sir Charles, “ever since the day when he 
declared that he should imitate my example. 
It was nobly said. My example! One has 
not lived in vain.” 

“A wise example indeed,” said Mr. Skantle- 
bury. 

“‘T should say he was imitating Mr. Colli- 
ber’s example,” said Mr. Massey. “I once 
hoped that my own son might distinguish 
himself in the higher walks of finance. Oh, 
Heaven! What a thing it is! I heard on 
good authority in the City the other day that 
Olinthus Gallaway must have made a hun- 
dred thousand already.” A waiter in a City 
dining-room had told him. ‘“ Everything he 
touches turns to gold.. No one knows what 
a promoter of companies may make. If my 
son—but he is gone. Why did he go away 
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from London? Why did he leave the place 
where all the money is? If he had gone to 
New York, it would have been something. 
But to go all the way to China !” 

“Tt sometimes occurs to me,” said Mr. 
Skantlebury softly, “that perhaps Olinthus 
—I should say Mr. Olinthus—might put one 
on to a good thing now and then if he were 
asked. What do you say, Massey?” 

A gleam of light flashed from the eyes of 
the ingenious Mr. Massey. 

The three sisters of Olinthus regarded him 
with a kind of bewildered awe. How could 
he have become so clever? As a boy he had 
bullied them; he was selfish, domineering, 
dogmatic ; he always took the best of every- 
thing; he made himself the master of the 
house. In those days they used to rebel ; 
they used to cry, to call hirh names, to wish he 
was gone into the City for good. But how 
could he have become so clever? Why, he 
was a dull boy; he cared nothing about 
books; he seemed stupid. Now, however, 
they found it quite natural that one who was 
going to be so great should in his youth 
bully his sisters. His stupidity was not real ; 
it was only that he had not found out his 
line. He conferred honour upon them by 
coming to visit them; they sat round him 


and heard him talk of the dinners he gave, 
the men he invited, the houses he went to, 
the chambers he lived in, the money he was 


making. And did he not give them each a 
dot, which meant a sweetheart as well? And 
did he not buy the house for them? And all 
of it made out of nothing, by buying what had 
no existence and selling what he had not got. 
Was there ever such a brother? And he 
dined with countesses. 

“It is a pity,” said his mother, “that he 
will marry Claire. I say nothing against her ; 
and, to be sure, even for the richest man, 
what she will have when her father dies will 
come in comfortably. But, my dear, if Olin- 
thus were to marry the dear Countess! I 
should really feel his success more—some- 
times I think I don’t feel it enough—if I 
were actually to see him drive up to the door 
with a countess on his arm! Mr. Olinthus 
Gallaway and the Countess! How well it 
would sound !” 

“ Perhaps,” said the eldest, “ Olinthus will 
not ask Claire any more. You know he is 
not obliged to,” 

fe Let us hope he will not,” said his mother. 

Perhaps,” said the youngest, who was a 
Fool, and was often told so, “‘ Claire will take 
one of the others,” 


They took all their news to Claire. She 





heard it with a smile which meant nothing. 
A strange girl! She knew that he was in 
love with her, but she never blushed or made 
any outward signs of confusion when his 
name was mentioned. Yet she owned that 
the gift of the dot to each of the girls was 
a kind and generousaction. And when they 
began to hint at the superiority of Olinthus 
over the other two boys she instantly froze. 

From time to time Olinthus himself called 
upon her, and talked of his own surpassing 
achievements. 

“You see, Claire,” he would say, repeating 
himself, “I really have done most wonder- 
fully well.” 

“You have, indeed, Olinthus.” 

“‘ Everybody says there isn’t a cleverer man 
in the City. ‘They do, indeed! I don’t tell 
you that out of boastfulness, but because you 
don’t hear—of course you can’t—what goes 
on in the City, and I want you to know.” 

“ Your sisters tell me.” 

“ As for other fellows—fellows of my own 
standing—there isn’t one to show a candle 
to me; not one, even among Stock Exchange 
fellows who started with lots of money. If 
you only knew how much we—I mean—I— 
made last week.” 

“‘ Please do not tell me that. 
turn my head!” 

“ And, I say, Claire "—he turned very red 
— you know, more than a whole year has 
gone. I promised to wait for three years, 
I know. But if you could shorten the 
time d 

“T cannot even talk about it,” Claire said. 

“ As for that, I believe the Countess would 
take me—I do, indeed.” 

“ Then, Olinthus, pray ask the Countess.” 

“Now, Claire, don’t get up. I did not 
mean—lI assure you I do not really care 
for “ 

She burst out laughing. 

“You may laugh if you like. But, now, 
do listen for a moment. If you come to com- 
pare me with the other fellows, where are they? 
One is a clerk on two or three hundred a 
year in China. You'll never see him again. 
And the other’s a pauper fellow who writes. 
By Jove! I saw him the other day going down 
Piccadilly with a book in his hand, like a 
shopman, and a shabby old hat. I almost 
felt inclined to stop my horse and ask him if 
I could lend him a sovereign, I did indeed.” 

“ At any rate, I am glad you resisted the 
temptation,” Claire replied with impatience. 

“Oh, yes, of course, it was only a passing 
thought, you know—poor beggar! Shorten 
the time, Claire. You're just the age to 


You might 
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marry, and just the kind of girl for a rich 
man. Look here, I'll give you a house in 
the Cromwell Road, or Lancaster Gate, if 
you like that better. You shall have your 
carriage, and your footman and all, you shall, 
indeed,” 

“Finish what you have to say, Olinthus.” 

** The Countess will call upon you. She 
will do anything I tell her. The other day I 
whispered to her, ‘ Buy Turks ;’ she did—she 
bought a lot ; and she made a little sweep.” — 
It will be seen that the Countess had, after 
all, begun to operate.—“ She’s truly grateful. 
When I dined with her the other night there 
was a lord, and an honourable, and a major, 
and a couple of ladies. After dinner we had 
a little Nap, and then a little baccarat. I lost 
seventy pounds. What’s that? But it is 


just to show you, Claire, that you shall go 
into tip-top society.” 

“‘ Thank you very much.”—-What did she 
laugh again for >—“ And, Olinthus, if you feel 
tempted, you know, at any time to ask the 
Countess, don’t let me stand in the way.” 


CHAPTER XXVII.—THE POWER OF SYMPATHY. 


ALLEN continued to go to the little house 
at Bayswater. He went there daily on some 
pretext—because he had an idea; because 
he thought Gertrude might have one; to take 
them somewhere—there are plenty of shows 
in the early spring; to read with them ; simply 
to sit and talk with them. 

When they went to Richmond for the 
summer, he went too, and lived under the 
same roof. 

There are great possibilities about Rich- 
mond even yet, although it is built over, and 
approached by a dozen lines. You may, 
with a girl so young and so strong as Isabel, 
tramp undisturbed over miles of wild park, 
where the heron and the wild duck fly over 
the broad mere, and the rabbits scuttle away 
through the fern and the deer look up with 
suspicion, as you pass, It is a place where 
you may read poetry or make love—Allen 
read poetry ; where you may sit dreaming 
while the silence and the sunshine make 
your heart calm and restful ; where you may 
talk of vast, shadowy, gigantic plans for the 
future—the conquest of the world—if you 
are young and your companion be sympa- 
thigue, as Isabel was. Beyond the park 
are great barren commons, which give one a 
sense of freedom delightful to feel after 
months among the houses ; they are covered 
with yellow gorse, among whose flowers there 
is kept up a continual and restful humming 
caused by the great fat bumble bees and the 





heavy drones, who roll in and out among 
the spikes. A delightful place and a de- 
lightful time! It is not so wild as Hainault, 
but it seems so much farther off from the 
City and from money. Or there is the river. 
Isabel could row, and taught him. They 
spent long summer evenings on the water 
among the swans and the midges and the 
lilies, floating along in the twilight, listening 
to the plash of the current in the leaves and 
the leap of a fish. It was best when the sun 
went down and they floated down the river 
in the twilight. Sometimes they sat in silence, 
sometimes Allen followed aloud the current 
of his thoughts. He was still a very young 
man, although he was three-and-twenty ; he 
was still full of thoughts, speculations, and 
wonder. Such a mind as his never passes 
out of wonder-land into the region where 
people go about their business, each wrapped 
in his own concerns with never a thought 
of the things around them; he told all his 
thoughts to Isabel, just as he had told them 
all to Claire.. And there came upon the 
spirit of the girl a feeling that she was the 
support and stay of Allen, and a jealousy of 
that other woman who would take him from 
her, and have no support or stimulus to give 
him. 

In those days Claire was forgotten—she 
seemed so far away. Yet to Isabel she was 
so near, because she stood between Allen 
and herself. Of love and its first beginnings, 
of love’s decay and death, of changed heart, 
which had promised to be so loyal—who 
can fitly speak ? 

The summer passed away; Allen: went 
not once to Hainault. ‘He wrote, it is true. 
Was it Claire’s quick fancy, or were the letters 
constrained and forced ? 

“ Isabel, I have had a blissful time,” said 
Allen, when. the day came for their return. 
**It has been one long basking in the sun- 
shine—save for the confounded Organ. How 
can I thank you for making me so happy?” 

“Tt is enough,” she said, with a slight blush 
in her cheek and a quickened light in her 
eye, “it is enough, for us, that you have been 
happy.” 

“TJ go back,” he went on, “to carry out 
some of our plans.” 

‘Your plans, Allen, not mine.” 

“Yes, yours; we have talked them ovet 
together. Our plans, Isabel. Let me asso- 
ciate the work, if it. is done worthily, with 
the memory of our summer holiday together. 

He spoke loftily, as if the plans were the 
concern of the universal world. They were, 
indeed, vast enough ; but they were, unfor- 
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tunately, vague. Yet he was not making 
love. He was simply happy with his new- 
made friends. He was so far true to Claire 
that he had no thought of love. He was 
also, so far, stupid and inexperienced. 

* You spoil me, Gertrude,” he said one 
day. ‘ You make me continually talk about 
my own work and myself. It is your fault if I 
am an egoist. I will write a poem about 
the man who was spoiled by kindness. Do 
you remember Coppée’s poem about the 
child who was picked up by two old men, 
and killed by their excessive love and kind- 
ness? You picked me up, you see, and you 
have been so kind that I have become full 
of my own importance. Yet I am only a 
bladder blown out with wind.” 

“ Every poet is an egoist, my dear,” said 
Gertrude. “ It is allowed him, and we think 
it is admirable.” 

But the holiday came to an end, and Allen 
returned to his own lodgings, and began to 
think about those vast schemes of work which 
were to be accomplished. 


“Has it been wise, Gertrude?” asked 
Lawrence, concerning this holiday. He 
thought of Isabel; but she thought of Allen. 

“T think so, Lawrence. He has learned 


a great deal; indeed, he learns with great 
quickness ; he can talk well now—even 
brilliantly ; he knows the small change of 
conversation ; he represses his enthusiasms, 
and yet he has not lost them.” 
“He is not likely to lose them, with you.” 
“Take him now, Lawrence, and make him 


work. He wants your stimulus after our 
sympathy; he dreams too much. Isabel 
could give him both stimulus and sympathy. 
But then, you see, we must consider that she 
could not be always giving them to a man 
already engaged.” 

“Is Engledew engaged ?” 

“ As good as engaged.” ‘wos 

“Which is, perhaps, another reason,” said 
Lawrence, “why he should not be allowed to 
go about quite so much with Isabel.” 

“The child has no thought,” Gertrude re- 
plied, “of such a thing. Indeed, Lawrence, 
you do her wrong.” 

He shook his head with preternatural 
wisdom and went his way. But he waited 
an Opportunity to find Isabel alone, and then 
he Spoke to her cautiously. He talked of 
their summer holiday and of Allen. She 
answered him, without any blushing or con- 
fusion, in her quiet way. Allen stayed with 
them, she said; they were together all day 
long ; they read poetry and talked over all 





kinds of literary plans. 
delightful time. 

“Is he really engaged, Isabel?” he asked. 
“If so, do you think she would like it?” 

She blushed at this unexpected ‘thrust. 

“He has proposed to a young lady who 
will give him an answer in a year or two. 
Why do you ask, Lawrence?” 

“There was a time, Isabel,” he replied, 
“‘when there was another young man who 
might have asked for sympathy.” 

“You, Lawrence?” she laughed, but not 
freely. “But one cannot give sympathy to 
a mathematician.” 

“But you can to men who make litera- 
ture.” 

“ Of course.” 

“Then, Isabel, you may give it to me, if 
you can. I am also—even I—of the literary 
trade. Yes; do not look astonished. Listen. 
My science is a sham and a flam and a hum- 
bug. I am a writer of tales and things, as my 
father and my mother and all the rest of them 
were before me,” 

“You, Lawrence?” 

“Even I. What will Gertrude say?” 

“You to write stories, Lawrence?’ You, 
the only man of clear head in the family ? 
Oh! it is impossible.” 

“Stories in prose and verse, Isabel. I 
have even sent things to a comic paper. 
Comediettas, feuilletons, vers de sociétté, all, I 
produce. It has been on my conscience for 
a long time, but I never before had so good 
an opportunity of telling my secret.” 

“Oh!” she gasped, “ you—too !” 

“Tt is like gout or early baldness. You 
can’t get it out of the blood. Now, Isabel, 
for some of that sympathy which you give 
this fellow Engledew.” 

She laughed and blushed. 

“Shall I row you in the evening in the 
Serpentine? Shall we walk together in the 
Gardens? Shall we sit on a pair of penny 
chairs side by side beneath the trees? I have 
many plans to tell you. Iam full of thoughts. 
I can even read you my poetry.” 

She blushed again. Mephistopheles him- 
self could not more artfully have conveyed to 
Isabel the plain truth, which she would have 
hidden. 

“Sympathy can only be given to a sym- 
pathetic subject,” said the girl. 

“‘T have been a great fool, Isabel,” said 
Lawrence. “I thought any time would do.” 
Here Isabel blushed again. “I thought it 
was safe to wait. Now you may rest easy, 
Isabel. I shall say no more about it unless, 
in a year or two, this shadowy young lady— 
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whom Allen once thought he loved—says 
es.” 
' Isabel gave him her hand. 

“You are always considerate, Lawrence,” 
she said. “ Please never say anything more 
about it at all, because it will be impossible, 
even though that young lady should say yes 
—which, of course, she is sure to do.” 

“Why is she sure ?” 

“Why? Oh! Lawrence. The other two 
who proposed at the same time are City men. 
Would any girl take a City man? Think of 
it—a money-making man, a man who buys 
and sells, when she might have a poet—like 
Allen?” 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—TELL ME WHAT. 


““ ENGLEDEW,” said Lawrence, that very 
same day, “let us have it out. You have 
been wasting your time all the summer.” 

“T know I have,” Allen replied. “ But I 
have come back to work.” 

“ Gertrude is sentimental; if you go there 
too much you will become flabby. Man’s 
work and woman’s work are different. You 
must keep your work out of that house. 
Come to my club and see the men who work. 
They do not hang about aprou-strings.” 

There is a table d’héte at that club every 


evening. The tables on this evening were full. 
“Look round you,” said Lawrence, who 


knew themall. ‘Three-fourths of these men 
are writing-men. Most of them are journalists. 
There are one or two novelists among them, 
and some are specialists. If you listen to their 
talk you will hear nothing about the glory of 
their work, and they are mere Sadducees 
about its immortality.” 

If you think of it you cannot draw any 
face which shall immediately be recognised 
as that of the “érateur. Perhaps his cha- 
racteristic face has not yet been determined 
by long generations of work. The profession 
is the youngest of the learned callings. One 
can draw for one’s self the typical solicitor, the 
typical barrister, the typical clerk, the typical 
physician, the typical Ritualist even ; but the 
typical literary man has not yet been figured. 
Mostly, however, he wears spectacles or 
pince-nez. 

“There are,” said Lawrence, presently, 
“‘fourteen thousand persons who live by 
literature in London. Fourteen thousand ! 
How many of them succeed in the way you 
would call success ? ” 

“Why this preamble?” asked Allen. 

“ Because the time has come when you 
must make your spoon or spoil that horn. 
You have got to do as well as the half-dozen 





best of those fourteen thousand men and wo- 
men. That seems a considerable ambition, 
doesn’t it? Because, you see, you take it 
seriously. As for me, I take it carelessly. I 
write my little comedies, and they get printed, 
and Iam paid. Iamcontent. Life should 
be made up of a little light comedy, a little 
love-making, a few epigrams, a little cham- 
pagne, and a little verse-making. That is 
enough for me. You, glutton that you are, 
want to do good work and get what you call 
fame. You won’t get much by magazine 
articles on French poets.” 

Allen replied not. 

** You must be a dramatist, or a novelist, 
or both. Go at it, therefore, hard, as if you 
were going at physic or the law. Gertrude 
has done a good deal for you, now go and 
do the rest yourself.” 

It was true. Lawrence’s words implied a 
great deal more than appeared on the surface. 

“TI know,” said Allen humbly, “ what you 
and your friends have done for me. It seems 
incredible to me that I could have dared, 
being so ignorant of the world, even to dream 
of success. I know more, now, but ” he 
sighed, “ what is the use of knowledge if it is 
only to make one feel one’s insignificance ?” 

“No man,” said Lawrence, as wise as 
Solomon, “ is insignificant who can write, and 
has ideas. As for knowledge, you know 
everything that was to be learned, except 
what your friend, the Frenchman, could not 
teach you—the ways of the social world. 
Isabel has told me something of your plans. 
Was it pleasant to dream away a summer on 
the river with a pretty girl? You poets get 
the best of everything. Up, dreamer.” He 
laid his hand upon Allen’s shoulder. ‘“ Go 
and work.” 

He went away uneasy, dissatisfied, wait- 
ing for inspiration, his brain filled with vast 
fabrics which crumbled to dust when they 
were touched—a romance, which should be 
a joy for ever ; a great and magnificent play, 
which should never leave the stage—do we 
not know the poet who wants a great subject, 
the painter who has got a beautiful piece of 
canvas on his easel but cannot decide what 
to fill it with ? 

He was so restless that he found the house 
at Bayswater intolerable. Gertrude’s reve- 
rence for literature made him feel like an 
arrogant pretender. Isabel’s questioning 
eyes seemed to reproach him for having done 
nothing, whereas she only wondered what 
was troubling him. He was so restless that 
he was fain to the Forest and seek conso- 
lation of Claire. 
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She might have had a great deal to tell 
him, but he asked for no news of herself ; 
she might have shown him her new house 
and all her pretty new things, but he regarded 
them not, being full of his own trouble. She 
was more beautiful than before, but he paid 
no heed to her beauty ; the sunshine of good 
fortune lay upon her face, it had lost the line 
of care which always settles on the forehead 
of women who do daily work, but he saw it 
not ; she was sympathetic, and he took, with- 
out returning, all the sympathy which she had 
to give. In such a frame of mind a poet is 
sublimely selfish. Perhaps, as Gertrude said, 
it is allowed to him. 

“ Tell me, Allen,” she said, “ what it is.” 

He had come for consolation, but it was 
mecessary to explain why, and he could not 
explain. How tell anybody, even Claire, 
that he was burning to write a splendid thing, 
and was miserable because the way was not 
yet clear? The sunshine of September lay 
upon the gentle slopes and the old trees of 
the Forest, but it might as well have been a 
day in November; Claire was holding his 
hand and looking into his face with her 
sweet, frank eyes, but he saw and felt 
nothing. 

“ Are you not satisfied with what you have 
done, Allen?” she asked. “Yet it seems 
to me so good a beginning.” 

I believe there is nothing more wretched, 
more humiliating, than the feeling that you are 
not, and never can be, the one thing in the 
world you ardently desire to be. 

“T am not satisfied,” he broke out. “ Oh, 
Claire, what things I hoped to do! And see 
— Nothing. Half-a-dozen papers. That 
—and the confounded Leather Organ.” 

He left her abruptly without another word 
and strode off through the Forest. 

Claire looked to see him return in the 
evening, and made a little feast for him, and 
her father promised sympathy with the work. 
They waited dinner till the stin went down at 
eight, but he came not; and he came not at 
all, for he was walking, dinnerless, full of a 
kind of rage as of one who possesses a great 
art yet cannot exercise it, along the road to 
Abridge, and from there along the north of 
Epping Forest to Copt Hall, and so by a 
long round to Chingford, where he took the 
-rain to London, and went home and to bed, 
angry and hungry. 

For Claire could not help him. Sympathy 
will not make a man succeed ; he must work, 
he repeated. And what to do? He must 
work, or he must creep back to his own 
place and die in obscurity. 





CHAPTER XXIX.—IT IS THIS. 


RELIEF came tohim after many days. One 
evening it chanced that his restless feet 
carried him to that broad thoroughfare which 
runs through Islington. It reminded him of 
Whitechapel ; it was a busy and crowded 
time, between nine and ten. The day had 
been hot, it was in early autumn; the people 
streamed along the pavement in a never-end- 
ing procession ; the workmen lounging with 
pipes in their mouths, the work-girls hastening 
as if there was not a moment to be lost, and 
talking to each other-as they went in voices 
of exasperation ; the married women carried 
baskets ; there was the bustle, turmoil, toil, 
and roll of the streets, which he remembered 
of those days when with Will he roamed 
about the place. The years rolled back- 
wards, the old thoughts returned to him: if 
one could only keep the magnificent thoughts 
which come to boys and to early manhood ! 
if one could only remember them in part ! 
To Allen it seemed suddenly as if he had 
been forgetting or neglecting the only thing 
worth following. His brain reeled, he was 
fain to stop and lean beside a lamp-post. 
Then he stood still and watched. And then 
there befell him, again, a strange and won- 
drous thing ; the crowds of people became a 
long and never-ending procession of human 
faces. He gazed upon each as they passed 
him by; there were faces worn, faces sad, 
faces eager, faces anxious, faces sensual, faces 
pure, faces young, faces old, faces animal-like, 
vulture-like, snake -like, ape - like, leonine ; 
faces remorseful, faces expectant, faces con- 
scious, faces doomed—where were the happy 
faces gone ? 

Then there fell upon him a strange feeling, 
which seemed as if it was an old feeling, and 
that he must have felt it once before—of 
trouble and sympathy; each face in the long 
procession was alone; it looked neither to 
the right nor to the left, it looked straight 
before as it went past him. And while he 
looked and felt no surprise or wonder, save 
that he should have waited so long for this 
thing to happen to him, he saw among the 
multitude one face that he knew and remem- 
bered. Alas! he had forgotten that face too 
long. This face turned and looked straight 
in his eyes; he saw the rest no more, but 
followed walking side by side. 

It was the face of the girl whom he had 
seen so long ago and forgotten; but then 
she was younger, and her features—like those 
of a girl at fifteen—hardly formed; and her 
figure was then indistinct, a thing of sun and 
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shadow. Now, she was fully grown and 
shapely ; he saw that she had sweet eyes, 
large. and beautiful, but they were full of 
tears and wonder and reproach. She asked 
him why he had_ neglected her so long; she 
said that she had been waiting and looking 
for him ; then she took him by the hand and 
led him along the road among the passengers, 
who made way for her though she was but a 
spectre of Allen’s brain ; and she talked with 
him; her voice was low yet he heard it above 
the roll of the carriages. He listened as she 
spoke; he had heard her story before, but 
never before had he realised the strength of 
it, the sorrow of it, the splendour of it. 
While she told it, with details which before 
he knew not of, with surroundings which 
before he had not understood, he heard 
another voice which said, “ All your verses, 
all your essays, are foolish things. Listen to 
this girl’s story.” He listened—he heard that 
story told all over again from the beginning ; 
he saw that when he heard it before he could 
not wholly comprehend it ; now he understood 
all. And he knew that he was going to do a 
splendid thing, because he felt and saw that 
it would be a real thing. How simple it 
seems and. yet how hard it is—to see the 
truth ! 

He went home; he could not rest; the 
story of that girl fired his brain. It had been 
lying there, forgotten, for three years ; it had 
grown without his knowledge; it had been 
fed and nourished by every walk he took in 
the streets of London, by every conversation 
which took him out of books and taught him 
something of life. And suddenly it had 
sprung up fully grown ; it was a tale now of 
genuine flesh and blood, warm, natural, full 
of love and passion, hope and fear. Oh! 
wise Hector!. Oh! great philosopher! thus 
to discern that the best part of education 
lies outside the wisdom of books ! 

Yes ; it was a great thing he was going to 
do. As he paced his room the story unrolled 
itself: he seemed to see, actually before his 
eyes, the scenes he was going to describe ; 
he heard the voices of his characters; he 
laughed and wept; he threw his arms about 
and acted the story ; in dumb show he played 
it, without words he constructed it. 

Happy the man who thus beholds, almost 
in the flesh, the creatures of his imagination ; 
happy he who is possessed by astory. Allen 
had found among the meanest streets of the 
meanest part of London a rose of maiden- 
hood, as tender, as true, as sweet as if she 
had been the descendant of a hundred earls. 


foolish ring of the wicked duke and the 
virtuous dressmaker, but a real story, with 
human life and love and shattered hopes, and 
the suffering of the innocent for the sins of 
the fathers and mothers, of women for the 
sins of men. 

But, as yet, it was not written. In fact, 
Allen discovered—a great many people have 
made this discovery—that it is not enough 
to conceive a story, enough even to work it 
all out in your own mind, so that you 
know perfectly all your characters, with their 
faces and figures and secret thoughts: the 
difficulty is to shape it in dramatic form, and, 
above all, to begin it. You know how Hector 
Philipon was seized with that great thought 
of his which so mightily buffeted him. As 
were Hector’s struggles, so were Allen's. 
The babe was ready for the birth, but the 
hour of travail was not yet come. In the 
telling of a tale, well begun is half done. 
You may be dull in your second chapter—in 
fact, you are pretty sure to be dull, because 
things have got to be explained—but to be 
dull in the first chapter is, indeed, a fatal 
thing. 

Allen made a hundred different attempts 
to begin his story—a hundred times he tore 
up his work disgusted; it was as if his 
heroine was imploring him, with entreaties 
which could not be denied, to tell her story, 
yet he could not. 

There was once a man who, like Allen, had 
conceived a story; like him, he could not 
begin it. I think he could never fit a name 
to his leading character, which was the 
principal reason why he did not begin it. 
Now, by reason of long waiting, his story 
dried up in that man’s brain, and as it dried 
it killed, somehow, all the firm qualities of 
that brain, so that it became incapable of 
any more good work at all, and finally went 
soft. And the poor man had to be locked in 
a little room of a great house. They said it 
was hard work, but that was not the case— 
it was Suppressed Story, which is as fatal as 
Suppressed Gout. 

Allen reached that point when his story 
must be told or else it would begin to 
dry up and so destroy his brain. If that 
had happened, I suppose he would have 
presently returned to the Forest and wan- 
dered about for the rest of his days play- 
ing a melancholy strain upon an oaten pipe, 
a blighted shepherd. Fortunately, the mo- 
ment came when the struggle ceased and 
the tale could be told. He wrote it in a 
kind of rapture, working without pause or 
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rest, even neglecting the Organ. He wrote, 
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without correction or revision, chapter by 
chapter, until it was finished. And then he 
put his manuscript away and returned to the 
streets, as one might seek the fountains of 
Helicon. He walked about, now, watching 
the people with a purpose—he wanted to 
know more exactly how they talked, what 
they said, what they thought, what they did, 
even how they were dressed. There is no 
detail in the comedy of Humanity too small 
to be noted; nothing, hardly, that cannot be 
quoted, described, or suggested. 

After a week or so he returned ‘to his 
story and wrote it all over again, every word. 
Before, it had been an outline sketch ; now, 
he made it a picture. He might add touches 
here and there, but it was finished ; he could 
do but little more to improve it. He put it 
away, his mind at rest, and began, with 
interest, the study of another French 
poet. 

A strange thing happened to him then. 
The girl whose story he had written, who had 
been living in his brain so long, suddenly 
vanished clean away and died completely 
out of his mind ; if he thought of her at all it 
was as of a person in some far-off country 
whom in olden: time he had'known, much as 
an honest tar, all of the olden time, with a 
wife in every port, might while at Wapping 
think of his wife at Calcutta. Nor did he, 
for the time, even look at his manuscript 
again, 

I do not think that Allen will ever know 
a happiness greater than that which he en- 
joyed during this time when the fountain he 
had opened ran with- a swift and steady 
stream full and clear. Other writers have 
shown us the rustic life. with the rustic 
speech; others have shown sailor’s life, 
soldier’s life, artist life, society life, clerical 
life, all kinds of life. Allen was the first to 
portray the life which seems so monotonous 
and so mean, yet is so full of possibilities, 
so varied in its types. Not for nothing had 
Allen tramped those thousands of miles with 
Will and listened everywhere for the Voice 
of the People. He had found it at last. 

Allen kept his story a secret. He would 
tell nobody, not even Isabel. After a time 
he took it to his friendly editor, who received 
it without any enthusiasm and with obvious 
distrust. He said that such things are a 
drug in the market—which is only true of bad 
Stories—and he told Allen that really he-had 
better stick to his own line of light and 
appreciative criticism. So great a pity for a 
man to go outside his line! And‘ he pre- 
sently sent the story ‘back, and Allen ‘was 





perfectly certain that he had not taken the 
trouble to turn over the pages. Nowhe knew 
very well that this monthly magazine ‘was 
always wanting good tales, and he knew that 
his own was good, and that if ‘his editor 
could only be got to read it dispassionately 
he would take it with joy. He therefore 
invented a little plot, for the carrying out of 
which he secured the services and secrecy of 
his old friend, the foreman. 

He had the story set up in type, the same 
type as that used for the magazine, and when 
the next packet of proof was sent to the 
editor he contrived that his story should be 
sent by mistake with them. The editor 
reeeived his proofs and presently read the 
story. Now, when it was read, that editor 
fell into a strange doubt and trouble of soul ; 
for he could not remember, for the life of 
him, that he had ever read the MS. of that 
story. Yet it was a good story, an excellent 
story, one of the best stories he had ever 
read. The more he read it the more he'was 
struck with its power. He took it home with 
him and showed it to his wife. The influence 
of woman in editorial is as great as in poli- 
tical circles—only it is not yet suspected. 
His wife said it really was a most powerful 
and real story. 

He then sent to the printer for the manu- 
script and name of the author. The foreman 
came himself to explain that it was the work 
of Mr. Engledew, who had had the tale set 
up for himself, and that it was, he added 
mendaciously, a mistake of his own, which 
he deeply deplored. 

Then the editor saw that he had been the 
victim of a heartless deception, and would 
have wept had he not been too busy. He 
therefore wrote to Allen asking for the use 
of that story ; and when, a few days after- 
wards, he gave Allen an excellent dinner at 
the club, he refrained from any words which 
might lead his guest to guess that he was 
discovered. 

This was the beginning; this the way in 
which Allen found—himself. The rest was 
easy, though it might take time, because, 
with a short story of twenty or thirty pages, 
one does not advance at once to that enviable 
level at which one finds editors holding out 
their hands and asking—positively asking— 
for contributions. 

* Allen,” cried Gertrude with effusion, “I 
congratulate you. My dear, you have made 
a noble beginning in the best of all ways. 
We are proud of you.” 

“TI kept it a secret,” said Allen, “because 
I was resolved that if I failed I would go 
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away and never come near you any more. 
I would treat myself as an impostor.” 

“ Never come near us again! Why, Allen, 
my first three novels all failed, but yet I 
persevered. And you—oh! my dear, mine 
were poor things, indeed, compared with 
what yours will be. Go away? Why, what 
little faith is here!” 

“What does Claire say?” asked Isabel 
quickly. 

“JT have not seen her yet,” said Allen. 
“‘T am going to see her to-morrow.” 


“ As a beginning,” said Hector, “ you have 
written verses. All men of genius write verses. 
Most abandon them. You have studied 
human life ; you, therefore, in the next place 
tell a story. Most men of genius tell stories. 
You may next advance to the better 
work.” 

“ Better work?” asked Allen blankly. 
“What better work?” 

“You ask?” Hector replied. 
know what the people want ?” 

“ How should I know what they want ?” 
said Allen impatiently. 

“ How else could you write this story?” 

This question ought to have afforded the 
young writer boundless satisfaction. There 
is this quality in a good work of art, that it 
tells more to those who study it than to him 
who made it. Hector read this story, and 
forthwith began to consider it from points of 
view not contemplated by the writer, and 
especially as if it was designed with a view 
to things practical. 

“Why,” he replied, “I was telling the 
story of a girl, What else was I doing?” 

“You had no purpose, no design in study- 
ing this—model ? ” 

“T told herstory. What more? When I 
had told it she—she went away.” 

He appealed to Claire with a puzzled look 
of disappointment. What did her father 
mean ? 

“Tell Allen, mon pire,” said Claire, “ that 
you are proud of him.” 


“You who 





“IT am—proud,” said Hector with a gulp. 
“ You are satisfied with your art, Allen?” 

“IT am more than satisfied,” he replied. 

Hector sat down. He had then failed, 
Claire looked at him with imploring eyes, 
Allen, alone, of the three understood nothing, 
Then Hector rose again and began to speak, 
addressing the whole world. 

“Ts it,” he asked, “ that the artist thinks of 
nothing but his work ? When Raphael painted 
a beautiful woman, did he not fall in love 
with her? When Dante wrote the ‘ Inferno,’ 
did he drop no tears for the unhappy, or did 
he think of rhyme and phrase? It is a mag- 
nificent world—for the artist. Allen, you 
have a splendid chance before you. For you 
know the proléfaire. He is at your feet. You 
have heard his cries; you know his voice; 
you know his pains. Take your sketch-book 
with you. Behold! There is a boy in rags 
—ah, pretty boy with rags and dirt, and un- 
combed hair, and hungry eyes. You paint 
him. Ah! What genius! What a portrait! 
Let us go on, we are artists—all the Levites 
followed that profession—let us go on. Is 
that not the girl you have already drawn? 
You have forgotten her already? Yet you 
painted her only a week ago. Her eyes are 
as full of tears, and her heart is as heavy as 
then. The poor girl! The poor girl! Here 
they come, all of them—the thin man who 
asks questions—a dangerous man ; the brute 
man who drinks rum and kicks his wife 
—you can easily draw him ; ezfin, the whole 
procession of those who toil. Make your 
sketches, listen to their talk. Let your 
work be faithful. Oh, it is great! It is noble! 
Art is the only thing worth following.” 

“‘ My master!” cried Allen, overwhelmed. 

Claire breathed freely. Allen had not seen 
the delicate satire of the words. Afterwards 
he might remember, but now he was too full 
of his story and its success, 

“ Allen,” Hector added, “I have made a 
mistake. I dreamed that you might become 
a Luther. Happy boy! You have become, 
instead—a Lamartine,” 
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BEWICK. 


By ROBERT WALKER, 


PART I. 


the roll of English worthies, the name 
of Thomas Bewick occupies an honour- 
There is little or no romance in 


| N 
able place. 


the story of his career; it is the record of a 
well-ordered, self-respecting and industrious 


life. His work—manly and sincere through- 
out—was the direct result and expression 0 
his life, and of his method of looking at the 
world and men’s experience and conduct. 
Both his life and his work were thoroughly 
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healthy, with kindly humour in them and 
sound English common-sense. ‘There are 
some among us, nowadays, who sneer at 
all common-sense as pAilistinic, but there is a 
common-sense in art, the influence of which 
in the direction of sobriety of judgment and 
self-restraint, is altogether wholesome. No 
phase of art that lacks sobriety and self- 
restraint will seriously or permanently affect 
the process of men’s minds and the growth 
of culture. 

To Bewick distinctly belongs the honour 
of having 
revived 
in Eng- 
land the 
art of 
wood en- 
graving, 
and of 
having 
given to 
it a direc- 
tion and 
an impe- 
tus that 
it has 
never 
since 
lost. 
When he 
began his 
labours, 
wood 
engrav- 
ing, as 
an art, 
was ne- 
glected 
and lan- 
guishing. 
It had 
degene- 
rated al- 
most en- 
tirely 
intoame- 
chanical process, and its manifestations were 
feeble and destitute of taste and spirit. By 
the force of his genius and perseverance he 
Infused into it new life. He enlarged its 
Scope and practically demonstrated its capa- 
bilities. By showing what could be accom- 
plished with the durin, he laid the foundation 
of all the progress the art has since made; 
and he himself executed work so good, that 
not one engraver who has followed him has 
been able, even with the benefit of his 


¢xample and guidance, to surpass it i 
<o g ; rpass it in the 
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peculiar excellencies that ought to distin- 
guish wood engraving. 

The biography of Bewick has been written 
more than once. “A Memoir of Thomas 
Bewick, written by Himself,” was published 
by his sister in 1862, twenty-four years after 
his death. ‘The latest and, in many respects, 
the most satisfactory account of him that has 
appeared is by Mr. D. C. Thomson.* Mr. 
Thomson’s volume deals in a very thorough 
manner with the artistic side of Bewick’s 
character, and gives full details regarding his 
various 
publica- 
tions. It 
is a most 
accurate, 
impartial, 
and com- 
plete nar- 
rative of 
the en- 
graver’s 
career. 

A few 
words as 
to. the 
history 
and pro- 
gress of 
wood en- 
graving 
before 
Bewick’s 
time may 
not be 
out of 
place. 
Early in 
the  fif- 
teenth 
century 
we find 
the art 
emp loy- 
ed in Ger- 
many in 
the production of playing-cards, and in 
representations of devotional subjects and 
figures of saints. What is supposed to be 
the earliest known print shows us St. Chris- 
topher carrying our Saviour as a child across 
a stream. The cut, although rude, is not 
devoid of art, and considerable ingenuity and 
imagination are displayed in the accessories 
and incidents grouped round the principal 

“ The Life and Works of Thomas Bewick, with a Notice of 
the Works of John Bewick.” By David Croal Thomson. 


With One hundred Illustrations. London: Zhe Art Fournal 
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figures. Caxton’s second edition of the 
‘*Game and Playe of the Chesse,” supposed 
to have been published in 1476, is the first 
English printed book that contains wood- 
cuts. The cuts are representations of the 
various pieces in the game. In the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, wood engrav- 
ing, in the hands and under the direction of 
Albrecht Diirer, made a marvellous stride in 
advance. ‘The simple lines and mannered 
composition that had hitherto been the 
characteristics of nearly all woodcuts gave 
place to light and 
shade, correct 
drawing, and 
effective arrange- 
ment. The pow- 
erful imagination 
and technical 
skill of Diirer 
raised wood en- 
graving into its 
rightful position 
as one of the fine 
arts. It is ge- 
nerally admitted, 
however, that 
Diirer did not 
himself cut the 
blocks. He only 
drew the designs 
on the wood, and 
in this practice he was probably followed 
by nearly all the great artists whose names 
are associated with the wood engraving 
of the sixteenth century. Jackson and 
Chatto’s “History of Wood Engraving” 
contains much interesting information in 
regard to this point. In the sixteenth century 
vast numbers of books; tracts, alphabets, &c., 
were published on the Continent, embellished 
with woodcuts of varying artistic excellence. 
Holbein is generally credited with the designs 
for “The Dance of Death,” published at 


The Dromedary. 





“General History of Quadrupeds.”’ 





From Bewick’s “‘ Poems, by Goldsmith and Parnell.” 


Lyons in 1538, and besides other work of a 
similar nature, it is supposed that he furnished 
drawings to English printers. In England, 
however, during Holbein’s time, there was 
but little done in wood engraving, and prob- 
ably the illustrations, such as they were, that 
appeared in printed books, were cut by the 
printers themselves. In Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign the printer, John Daye, had some 
celebrity for the publication of illustrated 
books. His “ Booke of Christian Prayers” 
contains an elaborate figure of the Queen 
kneeling at her 
devotions. From 
the beginning of 
the seventeenth 
century the deca- 
dence of wood 
engraving dates, 
and the art gra- 
dually fell into 
nearly complete 
neglect. Papillon 
in France led the 
way to its revival 
and to increased 
attention being 
paid to it by the 
publication of 
his “ History of 
Wood = Engrav- 
ing” in 1766. 
Mr. Chatto points out that the art was never 
wholly lost, and that a regular succession 
of engravers—mostly of small merit, however 
—can be traced in both England and 
France, from 1700 to the time of Bewiek. 
The only name that calls for mention is 
that of E. Kirkall, and his name is of im- 
portance mainly because he is supposed to 
have engraved the cuts in Croxall’s edition 
of AEsop (1722), some of which have evi- 
dently suggested subjects to the more 
powerful hand and brain of Bewick. When 
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Bewick began work the employment of wood- 
blocks was chiefly confined to the decoration 
of the innumerable chap-books—many of 
them emanating from Bewick’s native dis- 
trict—that then constituted the only truly 
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Thomas Bewick was a stirring, active boy ; 
fonder of play than of school, and delighting 
in practical jokes and out-of-door amuse- 
ments. We learn, from his autobiographical 
memoir, that, at a very early age, he grew 





popular literature. If we look at the illustra- 
tions in these chap-books, and then at the 
illustrations 
in the popular 
magazines of 
to-day, we 
may be able 
to understand 
something of 
what the ex- 
ample and 
teaching of 
Bewick have 
done for the 
art of the 
people. 

Thomas 
Bewick was 
born on Au- 
gust 12,1753, 
at Cherry- 
burn House, 
a cottage 
close to the village of Eltringham, on the 
banks of the river Tyne, and about twelve 
miles westward from Newcastle. By descent, 
on both father and mother’s side, as well as by 
birth, he belonged to the canny North. His 
mother came from Cumberland, and had been 
housekeeper to the Rev. Christopher Greg- 
son, curate of 
Ovingham, the 
parish in which 
Eltringham is 
situated. She 
must have 
been a woman 
of some edu- 
cation, as she 
assisted the 
clergyman with 
his pupils’ La- 
tin lessons. 
Bewick’s father 
rented a small 
colliery and 
farmed land. 

He seems to have been a hearty man; 
severe enough at times with his children, but 
possessed of humour, and able to appreciate 
a joke or a good story. The children num- 
bered eight altogether. Thomas was the 
eldest, and the second son was John, the 
engraver, : 


Angling. 


The Starved Ewe and Lamb. “ 


“ History of British Birds,” vol. ii. 


observant of nature and all her ways and 
moods. Furred and feathered creatures, and 
insects he 
never tired of 
watching; _ it 
filled hisheart 
with healthy 
delight when 
he could play 
the _ truant, 
and while the 
time away by 
the riverside 
or among the 
woods. Such 
moments of 
seeming idle- 
ness bore for 
him, in after 
life, richer 
fruit than all 
the hours 
spent over 
books in school. He frightened his father’s 
pitmen with manufactured apparitions; in 
winter time he kept sheep on the fell 
(where he probably saw the original of his 
“Starved Ewe and Lamb”); from the byre 
door, he watched the birds that, during snow- 
storms, flocked to the house for food and 
shelter ; from 
his little bed- 
room window, 
he noticed the 
varying sea- 
sons of the 
year, with their 
ceaseless 
change of phe- 
nomena; he 
followed the 
hunting-parties 
when they 
chased the fox 
and the hare, 
or tracked the 
badger to its 
| den; or, perhaps happier at this than at 
| any other occupation, he busied himself 
| with his rod and line. He had a hereditary 
passion for angling. He says: “ From early 
in the morning till night, I was scarcely ever 
out of an action either good or bad.” All 
| the time he was laying up a stock of vigorous 
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health, and that immense store of knowledge 
of nature—animate and inanimate—that he 
afterwards turned to such good purpose. At 
school he did not prosper much ; he played 
truant, and loved better to draw on his slate 
than to do figures. His life, both at school 
and at home, was 
for long a life of war- 
fare and perpetual 
punishment, until 
his last teacher, the 
Rev. Mr. Gregson, 
his mother’s old 
employer, thought 
of trying kindness. 
From that day the 
lad never again 
gave his instructor 
occasion to find 
fault with him. 
The country 
round Cherryburn 
has many quiet 
beauties, of which 
Bewick has, in his 
memoir, given us a lively description. They 
impressed themselves deeply on his young 
imagination and affections: in later years 
his thoughts fondly turned to recollections 


The Cole Titmouse. 


of their charms, and he has reproduced 
their features in numberless vignettes. What 
Mr. Thomson 
calls Bewick’s 
“first gleams 
of art” came 
early to him. 


When at 
school he drew 
on the blank 
spaces in his 
books; he 
filled his slate 
with sketches 
instead of 
sums; he 
scribbled with 
chalk on the 
grave - stones 
and the floor 
of the church 
porch, and in 
the evenings 
at home he 
decorated the kitchen-flags and the hearth- 
stone. Even in church he frequently employed 
himself in drawing with a pin figures on the 
soft painted book-board. Be it remembered 
that at that time he had never heard of the 
word “ drawing,” nor had he seen any paint- 


The Tame Duck. 
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ings, beyond the “ king’s arms” in the church 
and the various inn-signs in Ovingham, Art 
was then utterly unknown among the rude 
hamlets of Northumberland. Bewick at first 
met with no encouragement in his artistic 
pursuits. His father and his teacher both 
thought he was 
wasting his time; 
but nothing could 
turn the bent of his 
genius. §§ Without 
encourag ement— 
absolutely without 
lessons or teaching 
of any kind, only 
dimly knowing him- 
self what he would 
be at—he struggled 
on. Help came; a 
friend gave him 
some drawing 
paper. He used 
pen and ink, and 
almost as ingenious 
as young West was 
when he manufactured a brush out of cat’s- 
hair, Bewick found colour in the juice of the 
blackberry. Then he was made completely 
happy by becoming the possessor of brushes 
and shells of colour. He began to consider 
himself a regular artist, and this good opi- 
nion of his 
own powers 
was backed up 
by that of his 
rustic neigh- 
bours, who 
proved the 
sincerity of 
their admira- 
tion by pur- 
chasing his 
drawings. 
Copies he had 
none. He 
copied nature ; 
the beasts and 
birds with 
whose habits 
he had grown 
so familiar 
provided him 
with an end- 
less supply of subjects. What Bewick did 
in his riper years was only the natural out- 
come of the training he gave himself in his 
boyhood. The child was indeed father of 
the man. It is pleasant to linger on the 
early incidents in the lives of such as Bewick, 
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and to note how the days are linked one 
with another and character is gradually de- 
veloped. 

At the ag: of fourteci Bewick began life. 
His education, so far as schools were con- 
cerned, was at an end, and although he had 
received a fair grounding in the ordinary 
branches of English, he possessed no accom- 
plishments in the “ finishing academy” sense 
of the word. His father had been so far 
brought to favour his artistic tendencies that 
he resolved to allow Thomas to become 
apprentice to a trade that would at least 
bring him into contact with drawings and 
artistic work. After some preliminary nego- 





ciations, during which “ the sins of his youth” 


were brought up against him, he was, on the 
1st of October, 1767, bound apprentice to 
Ralph Beilby, engraver, Newcastle. Bewick 
describes how his father rode with him to 
the town to get the indentures executed ; 
how his own heart felt like to break as he 
thought of leaving the country and its free- 
dom for town life and the restraints of service, 
and how his father tenderly counselled him 
by the way as to the duties and the perils 
that lay before him. The counsel was in the 
spirit of that which, nearly three hundred 
years before, a grave Niirnberg goldsmith, 
Diirer by name, had given to his son Albrecht 
—‘ Love God and be true to your neigh- 
bours.” 


The Turkey. ‘“ History of British Birds,’’ vol. i. 


Ralph Beilby was in partnership with his 
brother, and the firm carried ‘on a very mis- 


cellaneous business. They engraved seals, 
rings, clock faces, name plates, sword blades, 
bill-heads, &c, At this work, sometimes hard 
and irksome enough, young Bewick had to 
take his turn. His first wood-cutting was 
on the diagrams in the famous Dr. Hutton’s 
‘Mensuration,” and one of the earliest of 
his productions to attract attention was a 
on of the “George and Dragon” for a bar 
ill. 

Bewick had a liking for wood engraving 
which his master had not, and by degrees the 
apprentice came to have most of the commis- 
sions of that description entrusted to his care. 
The firm increased in reputation as wood- 


cutters. Bewick’s work as yet was crude 
enough, but compared with the wretched 
stuff turned out elsewhere at that time, it was 
marked by a feeling of ease and nature. His 
growing skill attracted the attention of Mr. 
Saint, a Newcastle bookseller, who published 
illustrated books for children. Before the 
expiration of his apprenticeship, he had exe- 
cuted the cuts for at least one of Mr. Saint’s 
little volumes, “ Youth’s Instructive and 
Entertaining Story Teller,” and there are 
several alphabets and other similar juvenile 
publications issuing ‘rom Mr. Saint’s press, 
which it is more than probable contain 
examples of Bewick’s early handiwork. As 
Mr. Thomson truly says, ‘“‘ The change which 





Bewick wrought in juvenile literature is one 
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of his noteworthy triumphs.” The reign 
of hopelessly bad cuts was at an end for 
ever. 

During his apprenticeship Bewick declares 
that he received no drawing lessons from 
any one. He lived temperately and most 


Winter. 


he possibly could in the open air. Once a 
week he walked to Cherryburn and back on 
the same day to see his parents, and he did 
this regardless of wind or weather. Some of 
the methods he employed to harden his con- 
stitution were so violent that they would have 
killed a weaker man, but he throve through 
them all, and grew up strong, self-reliant, and 


economically, and was industrious and ear- 
nest in everything that he put his hand to. 
At one period the close confinement to the 
workshop threatened to injure the health of 
the country-bred lad, and by the doctor’s ad- 
vice he afterwards took as much exercise as 
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enduring—ready to keep his own part in a 
quarrel, and well furnished at all points for 
the battle of life. He had the happy knack 
(and blessed is the man who has it !) of being 
able to find good in everything—in simple 
pleasures, in the varied beauties of “ this 
fair world of ours,” in home affections, and 
in the manful doing of his duty. 








DOWN THE ROTHER: 
An Autumn Ramble. 
By HERBERT RIX, B.A. 


was dark when I arrived at Mayfield. All the day the weather had been misty, 
and now the evening had closed in with a sky so thickly clouded as to deny the 
hapless traveller the aid even of “the lesser light that rules 


; 


the night.” So when the village postman offered himself as 

my guide, I was glad to avail myself of his services, and all 

the more so since it afforded a good opportunity of putting 

a few questions about the present condition of the place, 

for many years had passed since I last set foot in 
Mayfield. ; 

“Has the place grown much?” I asked as we 
trudged along side by side. 

“ Oh, yes, sir, the place has grown. There is one 
new house finished and another just begun.” 

Well, if this was all, there was some chance at any 
rate, I thought, that the Mayfield which I was to see 
by the light of to-morrow’s sun would be the Mayfield 
of my boyhood. Yet even Mayfield I found, upon 
further inquiry, was not without its changes. The 
famous old palace of St. Dunstan had been restored 
and converted to the uses of a convent; the ancient 
timbered house with “1575” upon its gables was 
now almost on its last legs, and the Star, which was 
to be my resting-place, though still extant, had 
changed hands more than once. All this and much - 
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more I learned with interest from my guide, 
and having bade him good evening betook 
myself in the direction of my night’s quarters. 

But here I was fairly posed. The Star 
used to be opposite the church, yet here was 
the church, with the dark mass of its spire 
rising dimly against the sky—where, then, 
was the Star? There was a little country 
inn, to be sure, with a sign-board which it 





was too dark to read, but the Star, as I 
remembered it, was a vast hotel. 

“Where is the Star?” I inquired of a 
shop-boy who was just poising the last shutter 
in his hands. He brought the shutter down 
again and stared. He evidently thought me 
mad. 

“There it is,” he answered, pointing to 
the above-mentioned country inn. 





The Old Palace, Mayfield, as it was in 1863. 


_ “That! Are you sure? Is there no other 
inn of the same name ?” 

The boy looked more surprised than ever, 
and surveyed me from top to toe and back 
again before he answered. 

“No,” he said presently, “ there ain’t no 
other.” 

_ “That is a good illustration of the rela- 
tivity of space,” said I (not to the shop- 
boy but to myself) ; “time has been at work 
upon me as well as upon Mayfield. I must 
have grown a good deal since I last looked 
upon the Star,” 

,_, But if any doubt remained as to the 
identity of the hostelry it was soon dis- 


pelled ; for there, upon the self-same wall 
of the self-same room, hung the identical 
document which had so fired my childish 
imagination years ago. The document in 
question was engrossed on parchment, and 
purported to be “An account of St. Dunstan’s 
Palace, or Mayfield Place.” It set forth how 
St. Dunstan had built a palace in Mayfield 
nine centuries ago, and how he had erected 
a wooden church at the same time; how, 
going in procession round the church on the 
day of dedication, the saint observed that it 
was “out of the line of sanctity,” and, 
“ gently touching it with his shoulder, moved 
it to its proper bearings ;” how he had “a 
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Old Houses at Mayfield. 


number of bickerings and conflicts with the 
devil,” and notably one in which he seized 
upon the archfiend’s nose with his tongs as 


he was working at the forge. And then it 
went on to tell how the palace was a favourite 
one with many of the archbishops after 
Dunstan ; how they kept up “in those Times 
a prodigious Ritinue, and lived in great State 
and Splendour ;” and how several of the 
archbishops died here, among them Simon 
Islip, who “ having received a Strook of the 
Palsey,” died in 1366; and finally, how the 
old palace fell at length into the clutches of 
the eighth Henry. All which I had pondered 
in my childish days and had looked with awe 
upon the relics of that dire affray with Satan 
—the anvil, the hammer and the tongs—and 
to-morrow I was to look upon them again 
with the altered perceptions and thoughts of 
manhood. 

The first thing that struck me when I 
drew up my blind the next morning was the 
row of wooden houses on the opposite side 
of the street. These wooden houses are 
quite a Sussex feature. Burr'xsh, Etching- 
ham, Bodiam, Northiam, Beckiey—every vil- 
lage that I passed through in the course of 
this two days’ ramble was built of wood. 
The church at Mayfield, as indicated above, 





was originally a wooden church, and was 
burnt down in the great fire of 1389, which 
laid nearly the whole of Mayfield in ashes ; 
and indeed it is a wonder that similar disasters 
do not occur more often now. 

Strolling through the village after breakfast, 
and hearing the convent-bell begin to ring, 
I jumped to the conclusion that it rang for 
mass and betook myself in the direction of 
the summons. Before the gate I paused. 
The old palace, when last I had looked upon 
it, was a noble and most impressive ruin. Its. 
shattered walls laid their strength bare to 
view and struck the passer-by with wonder 
at their solidity and breadth, while the mag- 
nificent arches of the great hall, fifty feet in 
height and nearly forty feet in span, stood 
naked to the heavens, which seemed to 
make them all the vaster and bring out to 
the full the beauty of their curve. “ But 
what shall I see now?” I asked myself as I 
stood before the half-opened gate. “ Has the 
glory of the place perchance departed beneath 
the ‘restorer’s’ hand?” One glance between 
the shrubs reassured me. The Duchess of 
Leeds and Pugin have done the work well 
between them. The convent is a really 
noble pile, and to gaze upon it brings that 
sense of rest and quiet satisfaction which 
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always steals across the mind in presence of | altar, and heard him mumble through the 
a perfectly harmonious combination, whether | prayers, and listened to the sweet voices of 


of colour, form, or sound. 


gate near by, smoking his morning pipe ; | gauze veils (which would keep slipping down) 
how wearily they went through the service, 
and how glad they seemed when it was over. 


from him I learnt that mass was half an hour | 
later. So I spent the half-hour in talking to 
him about Mayfield, past and present, the 


the sisters chanting the responses, and 
An old man was leaning on his garden- | noticed the little school-girls in their long 


Of course I viewed the relics—the anvil 


sum and substance of all he had to say being | and the tongs—not the hammer ; that is lost 
that “He thought Mayfield wanted wakin’|—carried off perhaps by the archfiend in 
up;” after which I went to mass and saw | revenge for the insult of the tongs; at any 
the priest robe himself in a recess beside the | rate it is not now to be seen. And then F 





S 


went to the Protestant church 4 aa ft 
pla 


to see some relics of another 

sort; two cast-iron slabs— 

tokens of the long past time when 
Kent and Sussex were the great iron 
field of England; for, in the fif- 
‘teenth and even in the fourteenth century, 
the art of casting iron was known and prac- 
tised in Sussex, and in the sixteenth these 
Iron works had attained to such dimensions 
that Queen Elizabeth was obliged to pass an 
Act forbidding their further extension, lest the 
country should become bare of timber. Of 
course when coal came to be used as the fuel 
for iron-smelting it was all up with Sussex, 
for the Wealden explorations, whether of 
earlier or later days, have never yet brought 
Coal to light, and the only vestige now of this 
ancient Sussex craft is that many of the farms 
:about here are still called forges. 
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Bodiam Castle. 


To return, however, to Mayfield. I know 
of no village where you can more easily 
transport yourself two or three centuries 
along the backward line of time; and so 
loath was I to destroy the delightful illusion 
of the place, that I spent the whole morning 
there, and the August sun was at its full 
power when at length I tore myself away. 
However, after a frugal luncheon at the Star. 
I took my way down the line of wooden 
houses, past the oast-house and the village- 
green, and so out among the open downs. 
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The road, after leaving the village, descends 
a tolerably steep declivity, and it is worth 
while to pause at the bottom of this slope 
and look back at Mayfield. The old houses 
with their high-pitched roofs peeping out 
amongst the trees, the main street straggling 
up yonder hill-side, and the whole crowned 
by the church spire, forms as pretty a picture 
of English rural life as one could wish to see. 
And now, since the Rother was to determine 
my course, I naturally began to look about 
for some signs of it. 

“Ts this the Ticehurst road?” I asked of 
a little farmer’s boy who was whittling a stick 
as he strolled leisurely along. 

“Yaas: I be gooin’ that way,” he answered. 

So I joined company with him, and we 
soon fell into conversation. 

“Where is the river?” was my first 
question as we plodded along. 

‘Down there,” pointing vaguely over the 
undulating hills. Gy 

“‘T cannot see it.” a 5 

“‘ Not the water, you can’t, but#you can see 
them bullocks, that’s where the river be.” 

So I pulled out my map to ascertain which 
branch of the Rother this might be, a process 
which appeared to be of great interest to my 
youthful companion. 

“There’s Burwash!” he exclaimed with 
glee as he read the name upon the chart, 
‘‘ that’s where I had to go yesterday—a good 
step that !—and this must be the long hill I 
went up ” (drawing his finger along a distance 
of some fifty miles by the scale). ‘I sup- 
pose you've got a lot of books in that bag?” 
he added, pointing to my knapsack. 

“Not so very many,” I reply. .. 

“Any third standard reading-books?” 
(My companion had evidently set me down 
as an itinerant schoolmaster.) ‘“‘ We used 
they reading-books at the school,” he con- 
tinued. ‘“ You seed that place with the bell 
in under a kind of roof-like? ‘That’s where 
I had to go to school. Mr. and another 
master taught us. But the other master 
daren’t fight ; Mr. has to do all the 
fightin’. He thresh’d off a boy’s hand pretty 
nigh once.” 

‘Did you ever hear of St. Dunstan?” I 
asked, by way of changing the subject. 

“ Noa.” 

“ He used to live in Mayfield.” 

“Did he? I never heard the name 
there.” 

“ Ah! it was a good while ago. But did 
you never go into the convent church?” 

“Noa; but I’ve heard talk of ’em, and 
how when the workmen what works there 





die they put a hammer and nails and two 
pence in the coffin.” 

At length my youthful guide bade me a 
polite farewell and disappeared into a way- 
side cottage, and soon afterwards I reached 
the Rother—or, at least, one of the streams 
that go to make it. And here I may as well 
premise that the pedestrian who follows the 
Rother with the idea that he is about to enjoy 
some fine river-scenery will be woefully disap- 
pointed. For the former half of its course 
the Rother is nothing but a ditch, and for 
the latter half it flows through flat and weary 
marshes. But upon its banks the antiquary 
and the lover of legendary lore will find 
plenty that is interesting, and nowhere is 
there a people simpler or quainter in speech, 
manners, and superstitions than the folk who 
inhabit these lowly downs and quiet Sussex 
lanes. 

The branch of the river which I was now 
crossing one might easily bestride with a foot 
on either bank. But a mile or two more 
by lanes festooned with “traveller's joy” 
and bindweed brings the pedestrian to a 
spot where the rivulet, though still tiny, 
is dignified, by a bridge and works a little 
flour-mill.. Here. I.enlisted the services of 
two little country lads, who showed me a 

ightful. way actoss the fields to Burwash. 

Medeme over flowery meadows, down 
the side of sweet bean-fields, through cop- 
pices and hop-gardens, and finally left me 
with directions to “go through yonder geat, 
and over the field, and down the second 
hedge, and through they hops, and up along 
yonder yallow wheat-field, and past the farm 
with two poplars, and round by the holly- 
bush, and then by a path into Burwash.” All 
which I did, crossing on the way sundry 
sluggish streamlets, tributaries of the Rother, 
and in good time found myself in a_ valley 
with Burwash built along a wooded ridge 
above me, whence a path alongside a thick 
hedgerow brought me to the centre of the 
town. 

I left my knapsack at a queer old wooden 
inn, and went to see Burwash Church. . And 
a fine old church it is, built in Early English 
style, with a Norman tower. I entered the 
churchyard, where a number of boys were 
sitting on the tombstones or lying under the 
shadow of the yew, and turned the handle of 
the first door I came to. To my horror it 
proved to be the vestry, and the clergyman 
was init. I beat a retreat, but was pursued. 
The clergyman brought me back in triumph 
and insisted upon showing me the church 
himself. A kind, comfortable, communicative 
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parson was this parson of Burwash, with a 
proper pride in his church and in its one 
great curiosity—an iron slab, said to be the 
oldest piece of Sussex cast iron extant. 

As I turned to take leave of this very 
genial clergyman I could not help noticing 
a violin lying in the vestry. It struck me as 
odd ; and though I tried not to stare at it or 
seem surprised, he saw that I had noticed it, 
and explained that he was just preparing for 
his choir-practice. This accounted, then, for 
the large muster of village-boys in the church- 
yard: they were waiting till the parson had 
tuned his fiddle and got the music ready. 

The sun was nearing the horizon when I 
left Burwash, and labourers coming from 
their work gave me “good evening” as they 
passed. Insects began to fly low and swallows 
darted past me as I walked, while a tiny 
wren hopped in and out of the hedge and 
quizzed the dusty traveller with a pert and 
confident air. Past Etchingham Church, 
with its big, square, central tower and curious 
flamboyant window; past a small group of 
wooden houses which constitute the whole 
village of Etchingham, and then once more 
across the Rother—not so broad even yet 
but a horse might leap it, but beautiful with 
water-lilies floating beneath the bridge and 
alders drooping from the banks. And thus, 
travelling beneath a sky glorious with the 
summer sunset, streaked to westward with 
bars of gold and flecked with glowing cloudlets 
overhead, I came at length to Hurst Green, 
where I decided to stay the night. 

The first sound that greeted my ears next 
day was the ring of the blacksmith’s anvil as 
he wrought at the village smithy in the dewy 
morning. It was lovely weather, and, after 
breakfasting off the juiciest of hams and the 
freshest of country eggs, I started for Bodiam 
Castle. The road lay along a ridge of downs 
with a wide stretch of billowy ground to the 
right, tinged everywhere with a light-blue mist 
which gave the landscape a quite spectral 
and magical effect ; while Brightling Needle, 
which had been a landmark to me all the 
Previous afternoon, crowned a distant range 
looking far away to seaward. 

As we journey, the hills grow higher and 
the valleys deeper, there are glimpses through 
gaps and gateways of a noble and richly 
wooded country, with flocks of the famous 
Southdown sheep lying in the hollows, peace- 
ful farmsteads scattered here and there, and 
windmills everywhere upon the _hill-tops, 
The breeze comes sweeping northward from 
the Channel, and the mills turn and turn and 
grind the fat wheat upon which the Sussex 





farmer prides himself so much. A yellow- 
hammer flits like a gleam of gold across the 
road, and we pass swarms of tortoiseshell 
butterflies and of the little “ blues ” for which 
the Southdowns are so noted. There are no 
rushing streams among these hills. That 
“voice of many waters ” which is so impres- 
sive among the Cumberland mountains is 
entirely absent here ; but among the southern 
hills you have what is after all scarcely less 
impressive—unbroken silence. Often have 
I sat among these hills when not so much as 
the twitter of a bird or the bleat of a lamb has 
been heard for an hour together, and when, 
perhaps, the only sound has been the occa- 
sional chirrup of a lonely grasshopper. At 
such times the Spirit of Solitude is felt as 
though it were a living Presence, and the 
sweep of hills rising wave upon wave on every 
hand seem like a symbol of Eternity, so silent 
are they and so boundless. 

Such is the country through which we 
travel till we drop down a gentle slope to 
Bodiam Bridge, and once more find ourselves 
upon the Rother banks. 

But now glance to the left. What do you 
see through those clustering elms? Is it 
not a truly noble pile? It is difficult to 
believe that we are looking at a ruin; it 
seems more as though we were transported 
to the living ages of the past, so perfect are 
the towers and turrets which stand half 
hidden, half revealed by the trees which 
surround them. See how that gleam of sun- 
light steals across the grey and venerable 
tower, lighting it up like a smile upon a 
human face! You can almost imagine the 
old castle struggling to find utterance that it 
may tell us all the story of the past—how it 
rose in the reign of the unhappy Richard 
five centuries ago, as nearly as may be; how 
Sir Edward Dalyngrudge got the letters 
patent for it from the King, and the money 
for it from the French wars; how Sir Edward 
was at length laid in the grave, together 
with the laurels which he won at Crecy and 
Poictiers ; how Sir John, his son, succeeded, 
till he, too, died, and left no heir; and then 
how it passed into the hands of Sir Thomas 
Lewknor, and remained among the Lewknors 
all the time from the sixth Henry to the 
second Charles, with many a prayer of penance 
and many a hymn of praise in that chapel 
whose lancet lights remain to this day looking 
away to eastward, and with many a high revel 
in that lofty hall whose walls may even yet 
be traced. And then the story might go on 
to tell how Sir Lewis Lewknor was a staunch 
Royalist, and how the son suffered for the 
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church, and then struck 
off the road again into the 
fields, to find, if possible, 
a foot-path to Northiam. 
In the first field I lighted 
upon a charcoal-burner 
plying his craft, and being 
curious to see how he went 
to work, pulled up beside 
his little hut and gave 
him greeting. At first he 
seemed astonished at be- 
ing addressed ; but pre- 
sently, actuated apparently 
by a sudden determination 
to equal the stranger in 
civility, he came up to me, 
and, without any kind of 
warning, poked me fami- 
liarly in the side with his 


ye See. 2 
GM We ban grimy fist, and asked me 


Northiam Green. 


father’s loyalty, when the soldiers of Sir 
William Waller marched here, after the fall 
of Arundel, to plunder and destroy, till they 
left only this outer shell—these walls and 
battlements as they stand to-day— 


* With the memorial majesty of Time 
Impersonated in their calm decay.” 


As we approach the castle to examine it 
more closely the first thing that strikes us is 
the beauty of the moat—a broad sheet of 
water, lovely in this month of August, with 
water-lilies white and golden. The moat is 
fed by the Rother, and full always to the 
brim. You cross it by a double bridge, with 
the ruins of the barbican between them, and 
this lands you beneath a deep gateway, where 
there is a portcullis still hanging in its place, 
worm-eaten and rusted with age, with the 
grogves where two others have formerly 
been. The guard-room and chapel on this 
side of the area, and the kitchen, buttery, 
and hall on the other side, may still be 
traced, and there are no less than six perfect 
staircases by which as many towers may be 
ascended. Each tower has loopholes, which 
are like framed pictures, first of the moat 
with its lilies, then of the tree-tops with their 
crowd of busy rooks, and then, higher up, of 
farmsteads upon distant hills, till we reach 
the summit and look forth freely upon the 
wide sweep of downs on every side. 

The morning, was far advanced when I 
bade adieu to Bodiam. Crossing the Rother 
once more I struck away to the left, through 
hop-gardens and corn-fields, to the village of 
Ewhurst Green. Here I paid a visit to the 





with a chuckle what I 

thought about Egypt now? 
I may premise that the coat which I wore 
upon this occasion was of a light grey, and 
the impression which the charcoal-burner 
made upon me, or rather upon my coat, was 
not, therefore, altogether favourable. 

“Do’ee think it'll be a war ?” he inquired, 
grinning all over his coal-black face. 

I replied judiciously that at the present 
stage of affairs it was impossible to say. 

“* They'\l do it if they has to go into it, doan’t 
’ee think so?” continued my sable friend, 
leaving another impression of his fist upon 
my garment and laughing with an infinite 
enjoyment of the political situation. “A 
young man says to me last night, ‘ Alexandra’s 
all very well, but they woan’t tedke the next 
pledice.’ ‘Wodn’t they?’ says I. You 
béan’t old enough to remember Alma,” he 
added, measuring me from top to toe as if 
he would estimate my age by my height; 
“ but they took that, didn’t em ?—went right 
up i’ féace o’ the guns!” And at this climax 
he went off into an uncontrollable fit of 
laughter till his sides shook again with merri- 
ment, and ended by plunging his bare black 
elbow into my ribs in a confidential manner, 
as though this piece of history were a private 
jest between him and me. 

Out of consideration for my personal ap- 
pearance I thought it better to discontinue 
this conversation, so bade the charcoal- 
‘burner “ good-morning,” and left him to his 
work. For four years, I was told, he had 
pitched his hut and built his fires upon this 
spot, supplying the surrounding oast-houses 
with the charcoal which he burnt. 
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I now continued my way across the fields, 
through clover, oats, mangold, pease, and 
hops; past a delightful old Elizabethan house, 
in a hollow called Strawberry Hole, and so 
out into the road just above Northiam. 

Approaching the village from this point 
one cannot but be struck by the position and 
appearance of the church. It stands upon 
rising ground, which makes the building seem 
higher than it really is—an illusion which is 
still further magnified by an avenue of road- 
side elms forming a tall and narrow frame- 
work to the picture, and giving a really noble 
appearance to the slender spire as it shoots 
up from the grey and buttressed tower. 

At the Rose and Crown I tried for luncheon, 
bet the old lady assured me she had no meat 
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in the house, “ so it’s no use saying I have,” 
a proposition which I could not dispute. 
Farther down the road, however, I got a 
good luncheon, and started off again for Rye 
by the shortest route through Beckley and 
Peasemarsh. Beckley Church, with its odd 
stumpy tower and long tiled roof reaching 
almost to the ground, is interesting, but on 
the whole this part of the road is monotonous. 
Plank houses still prevail, with here and 
there a piece of good’Elizabethan work by 
way of a change ; but the country is tame in 
the extreme, and I was glad enough when I 
found myself at length drawing near to Rye. 

Rye! with its quaint deserted streets, its 
Landgate and Yprés tower and its ancient 
church ! a town full of the marks of antiquity 
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Rye, from the North. 


—grey buildings and walls that whisper of a 


bygone glory. I know of no town, except- 
ing, perhaps, Winchelsea, which impresses 
me with such a delicious melancholy. There 
is an air of regret about the place, as of a 
heart brooding over the irrevocable past. 
Denis Duval—that wonderful fragment of 
Thackeray’s—hits it off exactly. The very 
atmosphere of the place breathes from every 
page of it. Not that the writer deals much 
in description, though there are touches here 
and there as graphic and as accurate as they 
are delicate, but that the whole tone of the 
story—its pathos, its retrospective character, 
its quaint simplicity—exactly fits the place, 
and must, one would say, have been inspired 
by the genius loci. 





Passing hastily through some modern 
streets which have grown up round about the 
railway, we approach the older town and 
find ourselves confronted by the Landgate 
—a venerable and weather-beaten piece of 
masonry which looks severely down upon 
us as we pass into its shadow. There are 
grooves of the portcullis still, but it is tooth- 
less now, and we emerge unharmed. A few 
steps take us to the church, the great old 
church whose clock dates as far back as 
1515, the chimes of it being, as tradition 
says, a present from the good Queen Bess 
herself. The pendulum of it comes right 
through the ceiling and swings to and fro in 
full sight of priest and people. There is an 
arch, too, which has a history, for the mould- 
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ings of it bear the marks of French cannon, 
and have borne them ever since the sixteenth 


century. After the church, we pay a visit 
to the Yprés tower (“High-press,” the Rye 
people call it), which was built, they say, 


by King Stephen. Originally it was a for- 
tress; afterwards, in Denis Duval’s days, 
according to Thackeray, it was the town 
prison, and at the present time it is a police- 
station. 

At one time Rye was washed by the waters 
of the English Channel ; but now the sea has 
retired to such a distance that the moan of 
the waves is scarcely heard, except in bois- 
terous weather; only the doleful sound of 
the foghorn warning vessels off the low and 
treacherous shore comes booming over 
Pett Marsh—a sound that well befits the 
weird melancholy of the place. This reces- 
sion of the sea is of course the chief reason 
why Rye and Winchelsea are both decaying 
towns. With both places the ocean has 
played strange tricks. ‘The olde toune of 
Winchelsey,” writes Leland, “ of a vi. or viii. 
yeres together, fell to a very soore and mani- 
fest ruine, be reason of olde rages of the se.” 
And these “olde rages of the se” are thus 
graphically described by Holinshed :—“ The 
sea forced contrarie to his natural course, 
flowed twice without ebbing, yeelding such a 
rooring that the same was heard (not without 





great woonder) a farre distance from the 
shore. Moreover, the same sea appeared in 
the darke of the night to burne, as it had 
been on fire, and the waues to strive and fight 
togither after a marvellous sort, so that the 
mariners could not deuise how to saue their 
ships where they laie at anchor, by no cun- 
ning or shift which they could deuise.” This 
was the storm of 1250, which destroyed the 
greater part of the old town of Winchelsea. 
Another inundation some _five-and-twenty 
years later finished it up, and then Edward I. 
gave the people of Winchelsea “a new plot 
to set them a town on,” and it was removed 
to the hill where it now stands. No sooner 
was it put there, however, than the sea began 
to retire again, and now the two old towns 
of Rye and Winchelsea are left high and dry, 
perched upon their respective. rocks and 
gazing at each other disconsolately across the 
three miles of marsh which lies between. 
The traveller who finds himself in Rye and 
has time upon his hands, should by all means 
visit the sister town of Winchelsea, with its 
three ancient gates, its church full of Cru- 
saders’ tombs, its “ Priory,” where little Agnes, 
Denis Duval’s sweetheart, lived, and its 
mighty rock-hewn vaults where they stored 
the French wines in ancient times. He 
should visit Camber Castle, too, which lies 
half way between the towns, and which was 
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built by Henry VIII. for coast defence, |its quaint agricultural life, its streets of 


though it is far enough from the coast now, 


and stands for- 
lorn and pur- 
poseless in the 
middle of the 
marshes. Along 
this coast, too, 
run the martello 
towers, about 
which Cobbett 
makes so merry 
in his “ Rural 
Rides,” sarcas- 
tically calling 
them “ monu- 
ments of the 
wisdom of Pitt 
and Dundas 
and Percival.” 
But all this we 
are forced to 
leave to some 
future time. 
Our walk down 
the Rother is 
finished. We 
began with 
Mayfield and 


PUSHING the clods of earth aside, 

Leaving the dark where foul things hide, 
Spreading its leaves to the summer sun, 
Bondage ended, freedom won ; 

So, my soul, like the ivy be, 

Rise, for the sunshine calls for thee ! 


Climbing up as the seasons go, 
Looking down upon things below, 
Twining itself in the branches high, 
As if the frail thing owned the sky ; 
So, my soul, like the ivy be, 
Heaven, not earth, is the place for 


thee. 


The Landgate, Rye. 
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Opening its green and fluttering breast, 
Giving the timid birds a nest ; ° 
Coming out from the winter wild, 
To make a wreath for the Holy Child ; 
So let my life like the ivy be, 
A help to man and a wreath for Thee ! 


wood, and its legends of saintly conflicts ; 


we end with 
Rye and its 
ancient sea- 
faring history, 
its stories of 
smugglers, of 
Huguenot _re- 
fugees and old 
French wars. 
From first to 
last, the Ro- 
ther takes us 
through scenes 
of legend and 
antique  tradi- 
tion, and as 
we watch it 
drop sleepily to 
its ocean bed, 
we thank the lit- 
tle river for its 
guidance; and 
then farewell, 
and back by 
the next train 
to London 
town. 


Wrapping itself round the giant oak, 
Hiding itself from the tempest’s stroke ; 
Strong and brave is the fragile thing, 
For it knows one secret, how to cling: 
So, my soul, there’s strength for thee, 
Hear the Mighty One, “Lean on Me!” 


Green are its leaves when the world is white, 
For the ivy sings through the frosty night ; 
Keeping the hearts of oak awake, 

Till the flowers shall bloom and the spring 


So, my soul, through the winter’s rain, 
Sing the sunshine back again. 


HENRY BURTON, 





THE FORGIVENESS OF INJURIES. 


By R. W. DALE, LL.D. (BIRMINGHAM). 


Gomes Christian people who are very 
zealous in protesting against the pos- 
sibility of moral perfection in this life are 
always greatly astonished if a man, who pro- 
fesses loyalty to Christ, treats them unjustly 
or ungenerously. They believe that as long 
as we are in this world the most saintly men 
will at times sin against God; but when a 
man who attends public worship every Sun- 
day, is a regular communicant, and sub- 
scribes largely to a missionary society, sins 
against themselves, they conclude at once 
that he is nothing better than a hypocrite. 
That seems a very curious and almost unin- 
telligible state of mind; so curious and so 
unintelligible as to deserve consideration. 
That a sincerely Christian man should some- 
times have hard and bitter thoughts of God 
—so these persons think—is inevitable; it is 
to be expected. God knows the infirmity of 
human nature, and will forgive the sin. But 
that a man with any real religious earnest- 
ness, with any genuine sympathy with the 
spirit of Christ, should have hard and bitter 
thoughts of them, is quite inconceivable. 
That a man with real Christian faith in him 
should sometimes be ungrateful to God for His 


infinite goodness does not surprise them ; in 
every one of us there will always remain some- 
thing of what is commonly described as our 
native sinfulness; and God can see that, with 
occasional ingratitude, there may be a fervent 


sense of His love. But that a man should 
be ungrateful to ¢iem, is a proof of total de- 
pravity and unregeneracy. That a good 
man’s love for God should sometimes become 
cold they suppose is a matter of course ; that 
he should sometimes find it hard to speak to 
God is also a matter of course ; but that he 
should vary in the warmth of his affection 
for themselves, and should sometimes be 
almost discourteous to them, is what they 
cannot understand, and when it happens 
they are indignant, and begin to doubt whether 
there is any goodness in him. That a man 
who has sincere loyalty to Christ should 
sometimes be so swayed by self-interest, by 
vanity, by ambition, or by sharp temptation 
to sin of other kinds, that his loyalty is for a 
time shaken and overcome, is among the 
necessary incidents of mortal weakness and 
imperfection. The persons of whom I am 
thinking believe that these occasional moral 
defects will happen to those who, through 
many years, have been trying to do the will 





of God, as well as to those who have only 
recently begun to live a religious life. When 
any Christian man tells them that to the 
best of his knowledge the power of God is 
keeping him from all such offences, they are 
incredulous ; they think that he is deceiving 
himself, that he is self-righteous. I do not 
say that they are wrong; but what perplexes 
me is this—if a religious man who makes no 
such profession is so swayed by self-interest 
as to injure ¢hem, if his ambition or his vanity 
leads him to commit a wrong against them, 
if, in a moment of irritation or when he 
happens to be ina sullen or a cynical mood, 
he speaks to them harshly, contemptuously, 
or.ungenerously, they wonder that he should 
have the audacity to pretend to any religious 
earnestness at all. 

It is very curious, and, as I have said, it 
is not quite intelligible. But I have not been 
sketching from imagination. The picture 
might be described as “a portrait ;” but it 
is a portrait under which a great many names 
might be written. It is no caricature. There 
is no artistic merit in it, but it has the fidelity 
of a photograph. Even those of us who 
have been taught better may see in some of 
the features more than a faint resemblance to 
our own. Many Christian men have given 
a new turn to an old text. In their own 
private “ Revised Version ” of the New Tes- 
tament they read: “ Whosoever speaketh a 
word or committeth a wrong against God, 
it shall be forgiven him ; but whosoever 
speaketh a word or committeth a wrong 
against me, it shall not be forgiven him ;— 
certainly not in this world, even if it 1s 
forgiven in the world to come.” Christian 
perfection in a man’s direct relations to 
God is supposed to be beyond the reach, in 
this life, even of those whose hearts have 
been set upon it for many years. Christian 
perfection in a man’s relations to his fellow- 
men is supposed to be so easy that we have 
a right to expect it of every man, woman, 
and child that professes Christian faith. 

Christ has taught us a different lesson. He 
has not only insisted on the duty of forgiving 
the offences of men in general, and warned 
us that if we forgive not men their trespasses, 
neither will our Father forgive our trespasses ; 
He has insisted on the specific duty of for- 
giving the offences of our Christian brethren. 
He has warned us that our Christian “brother 
will sometimes show an unbrotherly spirit, 
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say unbrotherly words, commit unbrotherly 
acts. He has given us very explicit direc- 
tions as to what we are to do when this 
happens ; and the spirit of these directions 
should determine our conduct, not only to 
any Christian brother that has wronged us, 
but to every man from whom, as we think, 
we have received an injury. 

If aman commits an offence against us— 
misrepresents us, insults us, injures us in 
any way—what are we to do? 

Brood over it? This is what some Chris- 
tian people nearly always do. They will 
tell you months afterwards, years afterwards, 
that they have never said a word about it 
either to the offender himself or to any one 
else, for fear of making mischief. But they 
have been brooding over it—I might say 
they have been sulking over it—all the 
time. 

It is wonderful what care some good 
people take to get all the pain and suffering 
out of an offence they can. A grain of sand 
blows into their eye, slips under their eyelid, 
and they keep it there till the whole eye is 
inflamed ; they rub it with their finger till the 
torture becomes unbearable. They might 
have brushed it away at once, and have done 
with it; but no! The hasty, bitter word, the 
selfish act, of which a relative, a friend, an 
acquaintance was guilty they lay up in their 
memory, and they will not forget it, whatever 
else they forget. About the many kindly 
things he has done, and the many kindly 
words he has said, they never think ; but the 
one offence is always present to them. The 
good seed of the kingdom may fall on the 
path, and be picked up the next moment by 
a passing bird; or it may fall on rocky 
ground, spring up at once, and when the sun 
gets hot be scorched and wither away; or 
it may fall among thorns, and its growth 
may be choked ; but the unbrotherly word 
which they are told that their brother has 
spoken, the unjust deed which they suppose 
he has done, takes root. It may be a very 
small Matter, “the least of all seeds;” but 
they give it plenty of soil, plenty of moisture, 
and the warmth of excited feeling, It grows 
up and becomes a great tree, and birds of 
evil omen lodge in the branches of it. By- 
and-by, if it turns out that they had been mis- 
informed, and that the hard word had never 
been uttered, the wrong deed never been 
done,—or if the offender expresses his sorrow 
for the offence and makes ample atonement 
for it,—there is a great deal of trouble in root- 
me up the unwholesome growth, and for a 

ong time afterwards there is an ugly place 
ser 





in the ground from which it has been torn. 
If a man injures you, do not brood over it. 

Nor must you talk about it to everybody 
you meet. It is bad enough that by a wrong 
word, a wrong act, ill-feeling has been 
created between you and the offender ; you 
make the matter worse if you create similar 
ill- feeling between him and other people. 
What is your motive for speaking about the 
injury? Do you want to get your friends 
to take sides with you against the offender? 
You ought to want to make the offender him- 
self take sides with you against the offence. 
The more people know of the wrong, and 
the stronger the feeling you create against the 
wrong-doer, the harder you make it for him to 
acknowledge his fault. The story will grow; 
the man’s friends will resent the exaggerated 
accounts of the offence, which will soon be 
current ; the man himself will begin to com- 
plain of injustice ; and, instead of repentance 
on his part, and the restoration of kindly 
confidence between him and you, there will 
be alienation between more hearts than you 
can number. When any one comes to us 
with a story against another, we ought, as 
a rule, to ask him whether he has spoken to 
the man who committed the wrong. If he 
has not, we are bound to tell him that, in 
speaking about the matter to any one else 
before speaking to the offender, he has 
broken the letter, and has probably violated 
the spirit, of one of Christ’s precepts. 

“‘If thy brother sin, rebuke him ;” this is 
Christ’s law. Rebuke him, and do it face to 
face. Do not send him an anonymous letter ; 
to do that would be intolerably mean and base 
and cowardly. To write a letterwith your name 
to it would, no doubt, be very much better ; 
but there is often—not always—a touch of 
cowardice even in ¢hat; and a letter is not 
half so likely to be effectual as a frank and 
direct appeal. We are not, all of us, perfect 
masters of the English language. It is a 
very difficult instrument to handle. Ina 
letter, no matter how careful we may be in 
writing it, we are almost sure to say either 
less or more than we mean. The letter has 
to be read as well as written, and however 
admirably we have written it, it may be read 
badly. Words take their colour from the 
temper of the man to whom they are ad- 
dressed, as well as from the tone of the man 
by whom they are spoken. It is hardly 
possible to write to a man who has injured 
us without conveying impressions which we 
never intended to convey. We cannot 
modify our complaint according to the 
manner in which it is received. We cannot 
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give explanations which may be necessary 
to correct misapprehension. Go and speak 
to the man who has wronged you, and then 
there will be a chance of getting the difficulty 
adjusted. 

Of course, our Lord did not mean that for 
every trifling offence we are to go and rebuke 
the offender. There are innumerable cases 
in which a wise and generous man will clear 
his mind at once of the momentary sense of 
injury—will forgive and forget it. If we only 
hear that something untrue or unfair has been 
said about us we shall generally be right in 
concluding that the report is false. I find 
that the safe thing is to believe all the kind 
things that other men are reported to have 
said about me, and hardly ever to believe 
the unkind things. This is a pleasant rule 
as well as a safe one. Why should we be 
ready to think that people are always speak- 
ing against us? If we are conscious of not 
deserving to have the hard words said about 
us which reach us on currents of idle gossip, 
we ought to suppose it very inprobable that 
good men who really know us were guilty of 
saying them. As for strangers, they often 
speak, not against us, but against some dis- 
mal simulacrum of us—a mere phantasm cre- 
ated by imagination and rumour—which they 
have mistaken for us; and though the mis- 
take may have its inconveniences there is no 
reason for being hot and indignant about it. 
A quiet, honest man may sometimes see in his 
newspaper at breakfast-time that some scoun- 
drel having real flesh and blood, of the same 
name as himself, has been brought up before 
the magistrates for burglary. He does not 
fume, and fret, and get angry. with the wit- 
nesses because they say such hard things 
against the man that happens to. bear his 
name. He does not denounce the magis- 
trates for committing him. He knows that 
the witnesses said nothing against himself, 
and that the magistrates have done him no 
wrong. It was another man that was con- 
cerned in the affair, not he. And some re- 
ports that reach us of what has. been said 
about us ought to be received with the same 
equanimity. What was said did not refer to 
us, but to that simudacrum of us which I spoke 
about just now, and which happens to bear 
our name. 

As for the injuries which people who know 
us have committed against us, half of them 
may be excused at once. Unfair words are 
spoken in haste; unkind acts are done 
through mere awkwardness when there is no 
real unkindness in the heart. One man is 
shy ; another man is absent; a third is slow 





of speech ; a fourth is a little stupid ; a fifth has 
a quick, sharp way with him that means 
nothing ; a sixth has a very bad memory; a 
seventh has very loose notions about the 
meaning of words. Men of these various 
descriptions say things which they ought not 
to say, or omit to say things which they ought 
to say, or they say things in a way in which 
they ought not to say them ; but a very slight 
measure of intelligence and of Christian 
charity will enable us to see that they had no 
intention to wrong us. Nine out of ten of 
the offences of which we might be disposed 
to complain should be dismissed from our 
minds at once, and should not cast even a 
passing shadow upon the confidence and 
affection with which we ought to regard the 
innocent offenders. They intended no harm; 
we should feel no resentment. 

But when there is a wrong that we cannot 
dismiss in this way we are to go to the wrong- 
doer, and we are to tell him his fault. Ina 
well-known passage our Lord says that, at 
least in the first instance, we are to go to 
him alone, “ If he hear thee thou hast gained 
thy brother.” It is with this gracious hope 
that we are to go to the offender. To dosea 
brother is an immeasurable loss; to avert 
that calamity “go, show him his fault between 
thee and him alone.” 

Just at this point we may discover, perhaps 
to our astonishment and vexation, that we 
have very little to say to him—that we have 
only to complain that he has offended our 
vanity, our pride, our sense of self-importance, 
our ambition; or we may find that all the 
trouble has come because his selfishness has 
come into collision with ours ; or we may see 
that our anger is out of all proportion to the 
magnitude of the offence, and that while we 
might charge our friend with doing a slight 
wrong, he might charge us with feeling most 
extravagant and unjust resentment. We shall 
then have no choice but to fight it out alone 
with our ill-temper, our selfishness, our vanity, 
our pride; and we shall endeavour to turn 
the indignation which we had felt against our 
brother against our own folly and sin. 

But if we still feel that we have reason to 
complain, if we are sure that there is a real 
offence, and an offence so grave that it must 
be acknowledged, and acknowledged with 
regret, before there can be perfect reconcilia- 
tion to the offender, we shall go to him and 
“rebuke” him. 

If the offender is our:Christian “ brother” 
we shall remember it while we remonstrate 
with him ; we shall remember that his offence 
against us cannot be half so grave as the 
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offences which both he and we have com- 
mitted against God, and for which, as we 
trust, God has forgiven both of us for Christ’s 
sake. We shall take it for granted that he 
wants to do right—that if he does not see his 
fault at once it may be partly through our 
inability to make it plain to him—that if he 
does not acknowledge it at once it may be 
partly through some defect in our own spirit 
and temper that makes it hard for him to 
humble himself. We shall. think less-about 
our personal injury than about the sin of 
which he has been guilty ; and yet, remem- 
bering our own sins, we shall not think—or 
allow him to suppose that we think—that his 
solitary offence has ,destroyed the proofs 
which he had given of his loyalty to Christ. 
We shall speak frankly and firmly, but gently, 
with a deep reverence for the dignity that. be- 
longs to him as a son of God and an heir of 
immortal righteousness and glory. We shall 
not speak wildly at the impulse of personal 
resentment, but with an earnest longing to 
preserve or to restore the mutual trustfulness 
which ought to unite those who belong to 
the household of faith. 

But we shall not be indifferent to reconci- 
liation, though we may have reason to fear 
that the offender is wholly insensible to the 
authority and love of God. The Church has 
an exceptional sacredness, for it is the visible 
revelation of an invisible and eternal king- 
dom ; but the secular order of society is also 
divine. We belong to both, and Christ is 
supreme in both. In our ethical relations to 
those who do not share our august faith and 
our infinite hopes, the law of Christ and the 
spirit of Christ are, therefore, to be the rule 
of our conduct. 

There are special reasons, no doubt, why 
we should spare no effort to live in mutual 
affection and good-will with those who, like 
ourselves, are loyal to Christ; but there are 
special reasons of another kind for being 
equally earnest in removing every cause of 
alienation between ourselves and any relative, 
friend, or neighbour who has no Christian 
faith. If such a man has treated us unjustly, 
and we are able to bring the injustice home 
to him, this may awaken his conscience and 
lead to the great discovery of his sins against 
God. His acknowledgment of the offence 
he has committed against ourselves, and his 
sorrow for it, may be the beginning of a graver 
confession and a deeper penitence. When 

€ sees that our brotherly affection has made 
us anxious for reconciliation, and that our 
moral resentment against the wrong he has 
done us has no bitterness in it, and is some- 





thing very different from revenge, he may 
find in our imperfect exemplification of the 
spirit of Christ something to make more clear 
to him that. blending of infinite righteousness 
with infinite love which is revealed in the 
Christian Gospel. 


But suppose that we ourselves have been 
guilty of the offence, and our brother has 
come to “rebuke” us, what is our duty? 

It is not a pleasant thing to be told that 
we have committed an act of injustice ; but 
when we have committed it, and the man we 
have wronged comes to remonstrate with us, 
we ought to receive him courteously. To 
treat him roughly is to add to the original 
offence. We ought to have saved him the 
pain of coming at all ; we ought to have made 
voluntarily all the reparation in our power, 

When a man comes to “rebuke” us for 
our fault, we should consider the effort which 
he has made to come; we should take his 
coming as an expression of his kindly feeling, 
of his anxiety that there should be nothing 
to impair the cordiality of our relations to 
each other, and of his confidence in our 
willingness to acknowledge our fault if we 
have been guilty of one. If heis a Christian 
brother, we should also remember that he has 
come to us in obedience to the law of Christ. 
All this will determine the spirit in which we 
meet him. 

Perhaps we may be able to remove at once 
the sense of injury. We may be able to 
make it clear that he is altogether mistaken ; 
that we never said what he has heard we 
said, or that he has put a wrong meaning on 
it; that we never did the act of which he 
complains, or that our reasons for doing it 
were very different from those that he had 
attributed to us. If there has been a real 
fault on our part we may think that he has 
magnified the gravity of it; but if we have 
given him real cause of offence we shall 
not attack him for his exaggerated feeling, or 
for expressions of censure which, as we may 
think, are far in excess of the wrong. We 
shall remember, too, that we are hardly fair 
judges in our own case ; and when there has 
been’ a real offence we shall acknowledge it 
without qualification, and offer te make all 
possible reparation. 

The confession of our fault should be made 
seriously, and with genuine sorrow. There 
are some men who are always ready to con- 
fess their shortcomings at the first words of 
remonstrance. Indeed there are men who 
confess their faults in the most amiable 
manner when no one is bringing a charge 
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against them ; but, as Hazlitt says, they give 
the impression that they believe that their own 
weaknesses are as good as other men’s virtues. 
Confessions of that kind, when made in 
answer to a grave “rebuke,” are insulting and 
irritating. If there has been wrong, whether 
the wrong was serious or trifling, the acknow- 
ledgment should have some depth of feeling 
in it, and should be the expression of genuine 
repentance. ; 

It may sometimes happen that the person 
against whom we have committed an offence 
is inferior to us in culture or in social posi- 
tion. Perhaps he may be a person who is 
in the habit of committing faults of a graver 
kind than that with which he charges us. I 
put aside the discussion of the extent to 
which differences in social position, in educa- 
tion, and in what may be called moral stand- 
ing, are to affect the mutual relation of those 
who call each other Christian brethren— 
simply saying that, to whatever extent such 
differences are real, a man’s superiority should 
seldom be remembered by himself, and should 
never be forgotten by others. But if you 
have wronged your inferior you have forfeited 
your superiority until the wrong is acknow- 
ledged and, if possible, atoned for. It will 
not do to say that the man against whom the 
offence has been committed is so far beneath 
you that he has no right to humiliate you by 
insisting on the confession that you have 
treated him unjustly or ungenerously; the 
offence which you have committed has, to 
some extent, changed your relative positions, 
and the offence must be confessed before you 
can regain the superiority which you have 
forfeited. If your superior intellectual cul- 
ture and superior moral standing do not 
make your conscience more delicate than his, 
and your sensibility to sin more keen, your 
superiority is of a very doubtful kind. If 
your superiority is real and gives you sub- 
stantial power, you are only doing the greater 
mischief by refusing to do the will of Christ. 
The man you have wronged has obeyed 
Christ’s law by coming to tell you of your 
offence ; you are bound to obey Christ’s law by 
acknowledging that you have wronged him. 


And now, to return to the duty of the 
man who has received the injury, Christ’s law 
is clear and definite :—“ If thy brother sin, 
rebuke him ; and if he repent, forgive him. 
And if he sin against thee seven times in the 
day and seven times turn again to thee, say- 
ing, I repent ; thou shalt forgive him.” 

That does not mean merely that we are 
not to retain any il-feeling against him 





because of his offence. It means that the 
offence is to be blotted out, is to become as 
though it had never been. The old tides 
of affection and confidence which had ebbed 
are to rise again and to flow over the offence 
and cover it out of sight. “Forgive him.” 
God’s forgiveness is to be the type of ours. 
** As far as the east is from the west, so far 
hath He removed our transgressions from 
us.” ‘Though your sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be as white as snow; though they be 
red like crimson, they shall be as wool.” 
There is no genuine forgiveness while any 
estrangement or coldness remains. 

The emphasis and urgency with which 
our Lord Jesus Christ insisted on the duty 
of forgiveness are remarkable. He recurred 
to it again and again. He enforced it by 
the parable in which the ungracious servant, 
who, after his lord had forgiven him ten thou- 
sand talents, flung into prison his fellow- 
servant that owed him a hundred pence, is 
represented as being delivered to the “ tor- 
mentors,” until he has paid all that was due. 
In the prayer which He gave to His disciples 
He taught them to say, “ Forgive us our debts 
as we also have forgiven our debtors.” He 
added to the prayer the ominous words, “ If 
ye forgive not men their trespasses neither 
will your Father forgive your trespasses.” 
He knew the misery and the sin which always 
come from an unforgiving spirit. He knew 
that the cherishing of resentment and a sense 
of wrong would be the occasion of strife and 
hatred among His followers, would break up 
the peace of families, destroy the unity of 
Churches, impair the earnestness and vigour 
of Christian work, quench the joy of Christian 
worship. He knew how easily a just anger, 
if it lasts too long, passes into revenge; and 
how soon the spirit of revenge sours a temper 
which is naturally kindly, hardens the heart, 
perverts the conscience, dries up the foun- 
tains of all the most gracious affections of the 
Christian soul, extinguishes the fires of Chris- 
tian charity, and paralyses all the energies of 
Christian righteousness. The unforgiving 
spirit is a root of bitterness from which there 
springs a tree whose leaves are poisonous, 
and whose fruit, carrying in it seeds of fresh 
evil, is death to all who taste it. 

He had a right when He was on earth 
to impose this law of forgiveness on His 
followers ; for He had descended from the 
glory of God, had endured many great sor- 
rows, and was on His way to greater sorrows 
still, that our sins against Himself might be 
forgiven ; and His work would be incomplete, 
it would be to a great extent thwarted an 
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spoiled, if His disciples did not enter into His 
spirit and forgive those who wronged them. 
He has aright to repeat the law now that 
He is in heaven. For our sins against God 
have been forgiven because Christ died for 
us; and it is impossible for us to resist His 
appeal when He tells us to forgive our 
brethren. He has taken us by the hand 
again and again and led us into the presence 
of God and asked God to forgive us. When 
he stands by the side of our erring but 
penitent brother and says to us, “ Forgive 
him,” our hearts must be harder than rock, 
colder than an iceberg, to refuse to do it. 

“If he repent, forgive him;” but if he 
does not repent, what then ? 

The circumstances of the case may be 
such as to compel us to insist on repentance 
before there can be complete reconciliation. 
The offence may be so grave that, unless the 
guilt of it is acknowledged, it will be our duty 
to continue the expression of our moral 
resentment. Christ has given a law which 
is to regulate the action of the Church in 
relation to a man who refuses to confess and 
forsake a sin ; he is to lose the strength and 
the blessedness of Christian fellowship. But 
if the offence is a thing of the past, and if it 
is not of a kind to affect others as well as our- 
selves, we shall often feel that, when we have 
done our best and failed, Christ would have us 
go beyond the letter ot His precept, and for- 
give the offender, though he does not repent. 





It may be that in a little time his conscience 
will acquire greater sensitiveness, and he will 
perceive the guilt which at present is not 
plain to him. Some fresh manifestation of 
Divine goodness or of human kindness may 
soften his heart as it has never been softened 
before. He may become conscious as he 
has never been conscious yet, of the closeness 
and tenderness of the ties by which men are ' 
bound to each other, and of the serious guilt 
which attaches to a temper or a habit by 
which these ties are loosened. Then he will 
discover his fault, and will confess it. 

Meantime we may remember how many 
acts of sin God has passed over and forgiven 
in us, which we did not know were sins till 
long after they were committed, and long 
after they were forgiven. We may consider 
how many sins we are probably committing 
now which we are too dull to recognise as 
sinful, and of which we do not repent, but 
which God mercifully pardons. 

As God, for Christ’s sake, forgives us 
offences which as yet cause us no humiliation 
and pain, and which we do not specifically 
ask Him to forgive, so, for Christ’s sake, we 
shall frankly and heartily forgive our fellow- 
men those offences against us in which they 
are conscious of violating no duty, and for 
which, therefore, it is impossible that as yet 
they should feel any sorrow. By our very 
forgiveness we may at least lead them to 
repentance, 





TURPIE. 


A Reminiscence. 


[% a low, red-roofed house, in an old- 

fashioned street, lived my friend Turpie. 
It was a very small room, pretty well filled 
with furniture, the walls covered with quaint 
pictures,—two being dubious portraits of 
King George,—a pair of old blue tiles, and a 
large map of Palestine framed in black 
cloth. Old Turpie afterwards told me, with 
a chuckle, “I framed it mysel’ oot o’ ane 0’ 
the wife’s auld gowns !” 

Turpie himself was a little old man, with 
rosy cheeks, a twinkle of humour in his grey 
eyes, and something in his look that at once 
revealed the sailor. 

The first time that I saw him I offered to 
read to him from Scripture. “ I’d like it rale 
weel,” he said ; “but afore ye begin, perhaps 
ye can answer a question that’s gie’n me 
mony a thocht a’ thae years. I roused up 
my wife ae nicht and askit her; but she 





couldna tell. When the Lord Jesus warked 
like a carpenter at his trade, did He ken a’ 
aboot it just at ance, or had He to 4arn it 
like a common ’prentice? Answer me /hat/” 

I had to confess that I had not specially 
thought about it, but that as He went through 
everything in His mortal life like other men, 
I should suppose that He had begun at the 
very beginning. 

“T think ye’re richt,” he said; “ that’s 
what I think mysel’, or hoo could He ken 
a’ aboot us puir folk? Eh, I think aboot 
Him mony and mony a time.” 

After this preliminary had been settled, 
reading to him became a frequent and a . 
great pleasure. He was so intelligent and 
keen that, whenever a place was mentioned 
in our Sunday reading, he would hunt it up 
during the week on his map or in an old 
commentary, and was able next Sunday to 
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tell me all about it, beaming with joy at his 
own achievements, 

Another great delight of his was to copy 
poetry for me (quaint little Scotch scraps), 
their history being always kept a profound 
secret. When I complimented him on his 
handwriting, which was very round and clear, 
“Oh, I learnt that at the schule,” he replied, 
“and a droll maister we had! He never 
wheepit us, but he aye took us by the fore- 
lock o’ oor hair and dodded oor heids down 
on the desk, Eh my, it was an awfu’ job! 
Ae time we a’ cut aff oor forelocks, but 
syne it was waur, for he took us_by the 
lugs!” ; 

But, in remembering old times, he never 
could speak of his mother without tears fill- 
ing his eyes as he told how loving she had 
been, and how “ mony a day she prayed for 
us, though I didna heed it then.” He had 
run off to sea, as a boy, and a strange rough 
life he had led, in whale ships and little 
merchant vessels, at the will of many a cruel 
and careless captain. His pet stories were 
all about Greenland, where the View/forth 
had been ice-bound for a whole winter, and 
we had graphic pictures of the crew—“ a’ 
sittin’ roond on wee stools on the deck, wi’ 
oor noses in bags, and jist oor e’en oot for 
fear o’ the cauld.” 


The ship was despaired 
of at home; but he told me how his old 
mother never lost hope, but every day 
prayed for him. One morning she felt that 
her prayer had been answered; so she flew 
to the bed where his eldest brother lay, and 
said, “ Up, up, and aff to the harbour! and 


l’se wager ye’ll see Jeames comin’ in.” The 
brother strongly objected, but went at last, 
and “sure eneuch, there was the mast o’ the 
Viewforth just like a speck comin’ in!” To 
his dying day he believed that the mother’s 
prayer had saved them. 

To do my old friend justice, he was often 
the hero of his own stories, and when there 
was some fearful crisis at sea, and when the 
captain had. said, “ Whaur’s Jeames Turpie ? 
let Aim tak’ the wheel!” you might be sure 
that the tale was coming to a brilliant end. 
One of the finest instances was when the 
ship nearly ran on the Carr Rock, and was 
saved by his vigilance. “I mugs on deck, 
and gangs snuff-snuffin’ up and doon, and 
ses I, ‘I feels tangle,’ ses 1; and sure eneuch 
we're a’most on the rock, and naebody ken’t 
but me!” The pacing up and down, and 
the ‘‘ snuff-snuffin’” were always enacted with 
great effect on the small hearth-rug. : 

It always touched me to hear about his 
wife, to whom he had been devoted. They 





had married very young—indeed, the day 
that they were “ contrackit” she could not 
be found, and an old man was sent in pursuit, 
and found her dancing “jingo-ring” with 
some other children at the harbour! “Fegs,” 
said the old man, “ ye’ll hae to mind ither 
things noo.” 

She died a few years before old James, 
and the devotion continued the same to the 
end. One day he told me, “ She was gettin’ 
raal weak and shaky-like, and ae day when I 
comes in she rins up to me, and ses she, 
‘Eh, Jeames, I’ve broken the tea-pot, and 
Jenny'll be that angry!’ ‘Gae awa’, wum- 
man !’ ses I; ‘never heed her. Jenny broke 
a jug hersel’ o’ Monday,’ ses I.” (True 
chivalry, and a polite fabrication, for Jenny 
had not!) ‘ But she got weaker, and keepit 
her bed, and every nicht afore she slept I 
had to gang and gie her a kiss, and ae nicht 
that I didna, she ses, ‘ You've forgotten 
something the nicht, Jeames.’” (His tone here 
became highly coquettish !) ‘I aye helpit her 
to bed mysel’, and ae nicht I was loosenin’ 
her shawl, and she pit back her heid and ses, 
‘Gie me a kiss,’ and wi’ that she fell doon, 
and never spake again ”—and here he broke 
down and cried bitterly. 

It was a paralytic stroke from which the 
wee wife never rallied; but he never forgot 
her, and had a tenderness for all women for 
her sake. 

His love and faith were very simple, but 
at this time he was sorely troubled by the 
temptations of the devil. “The deil’s awfu’ 
sair on auld folk,” he would say.  Whiles 
he’s in here afore I gets up i’ the mornin’, 
and pits ill thochts into my heart ; but I jist 
ses to him, ‘ The Lord rebook ’ee,’ and he’s 
awa! Ae day I jist turns and -ses to him, 
‘I served ye this mony a day, and a bonnie 
hard maister ye were. Na, na lad, no’ the 
day!’ I jist speaks to him like that.” 

It was often about jis prayers that the 
“ Deil” assailed him. He told me that it was 
“ an awfu’ job prayin’ on thae cauld mornin’s. 
The deil ‘ll say to me, ‘It’s awfu’ cauld— 
dinna rise the day, ye’ll get your feet like ice ; 
just say your prayers warm and cosy i’ the 
bed.’ ‘Na, na,’ ses I, and I lap up and ses my 
prayers kneelin’.” At last he had to give in 
on this point, but nothing satisfied him till 
the clergyman told him that if he prayed with 
all his heart his prayer would be heard, even 
if he had to say it in bed. 

Another specially wicked assault of the 
enemy came upon him one evening that he 
was praying anda band passed along the 
street. ‘“‘Get up, get up,’ ses the deil, ‘ fast, 
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fast, and see what that is !’ 
me !’ ses I, and I held on.” 

He told me that to “frichten awa’ the 
deil,” he often sang “ a bit psalm or a hymn, 
and it gar’d him flee.” “That is just like 
Luther,” I answered. “Do you remember 
how he used to say that there was nothing 
that the devil hated like music?” ‘ Weel, 
it’s rale true.” Then, with a prolonged 
chuckle, “‘It minds me o’ the Hieland- 
man. DidI ever tell ye that story? There 
was once a Hielandman ganging through a 
lang wud, and a’ the wolves cam’ after him, 
roarin’ and yellin’. ‘So he took some breid 
oot o’ his pouch and flang it to them, and 
that keepit them fora wee. Then on they 
cam’ again and he flang them some meat till 
he had nae mair-in his pouch, and still they 
were comin’ on! So, he oots wi’ his bag- 
pipes and plays up a skirl, and aff ran the 
wolves. ‘ Weel, friens,’ ses the Hielandman, 
‘an’ I had kenn’d this, ye wad hae hada tune 
afore dinner,’ ses he. Noo that’s jist the 


* Get thee ahint 


way wi’ the deil,” &c. (and the story was 
= spiritualised in a most remarkable 
way. 

He delighted in Kingsley’s sermons, and 
when I read one about Creation, and all the 
beauty that God had lavished on the earth, 
and even under the sea, putting exquisite sea- 


weeds where no human eye could reach 
them, he exclaimed with such joy, “Ay! 
and the bonnie wee bits o’ shells! Eh, He 
thocht aboot a great deal !” 

One morning, I found him in great dis- 
tress. “I’ve got mysel’ into a bonnie mess 
noo,” was his greeting. “ Eh, it’s waur than 
the e’en fa’in’ oot,” and thereupon he showed 
me his spectacles, broken right through the 
middle. I condoled and said, “ Your eyes 
look weak, James. You must not be reading 
until we get the specs mended.” “But I 
haena,” said he. “Ijist said my bit prayer, 
and then I sang my hymn—and then I ses 
to Him, ‘I canna read muckle in Thy holy 
word the day, for I hae broken my specs.’ I 
jist tell’t Him simple and honest, I hae 
broken my glasses !” 

At our Bible readings, Peter was one of 
those dearest to his heart, and of whom he 
liked best to hear. One day, I read the 
story of Peter’s denial, and when I came to 
the words “ and the Lord turned, and looked 
upon Peter,” I saw his dear old eyes fill with 
tears. “Eh, to think o’ that!” he said. 

That was mair than ony words! He wasna 
angry, but vexed. Eh! it wad gar Peter 
think shame.” Then we had a long talk 
about love doing more than any punishment 





to “gar folks think shame,” and’ he told me 
about a captain, under whom he had once 
served ;°“a raal droll man, and there were 
twa wee laddies in the ship, and when they 
didna please him he jist chased them a’ 
ower the ship wi’ a wee cord in his hand, wi’ 
knots upon it, that they couldna’ feel mair 
than a flea-bite !—no to hurt them, he said,: 
but: jist to gar them think shame. There 
wasna a man in the ship that wadna hae 
dune ony mortal thing for that captain. They 
a’ loo’ed him weel.” 

But at last the dear old man grew. too 
feeble to live in his little “cabin ” alone, so 
his daughter and “guid-son” took him home, 
and nursed him to the end. 

The first day that I sawhim I felt shocked 
to see him so changed. He looked'so old 
and worn, and pain: kept him close in bed. 
But still he said, “I’m aye happy, I canna 
tell ye a’ that my Saviour is to me the noo, 
and if I got weel, and got a’ the gold i’ the 
warld, I wadna want to bide any langer awa’ 
frae Him.” 

It was touching to see the love between 


chim and his son-in-law, a strong man with a 


gentle heart! He uséd to lift the old man 
sd tenderly, and often sang to cheer him and 
make him forget his pain. One day when 
I read the words, ‘‘ Underneath are the ever- 
lasting arms,” old Turpie said, “ That minds 
me o’ the way my guid-son pits his arms 
below me to lift me up ;” and when I read, 
“ Casting all your careupon Him,” he stopped 
me and said, “That’s what my guid-son says 
when he lifts me: ‘Cast a’ your weight on 
me,’ and that’s jist what Jesus says too.” 
These verses were so precious to him, and 
I shall never forget his look when I read, 
“As one whom his mother comforteth,” 
which he took as a new treasure. 

Sometimes the pain was almost unbearable, 
but he bore it bravely, though wearying and 
praying to be taken“‘hame.” “It’s onlythe 
Lord Himsel’,” he would say, “ who gies me 
grace no to roar oot wi’ the pain.” But 
whenever ‘it abated, he was his old cheery 
self again. His daughter told me how one 
night her husband was singing songs to cheer 
him as he felt a little better, when they heard 
in a faint quaver from the bed, “I knew by 
the smoke that'so gracefully curled,” and he 
said “that he was tryin’ to gie them. ‘The 
wood-pecker tapping,’” which had been his 
choice company song long ago. 

She said, “‘ He’s sae gentle, and never says 
a cross word, but aye talks aboot that. Hame 
that he wants awa’ till. Onenicht a young 
frien’ had come in, and when he was. gaun 
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awa’ he gaid up to father and said, ‘ Weel, 
James, and what are you sayin’ to it now?’ 
And he just smiled up at him and said, ‘Me? 
I’m just aye daunderin’ hame.’” She seemed 
so to feel the beauty of it, and added, “ He’s 
happy, happy. The ither nicht I saw the 
tears on his face, and I said it’s leavin’ us a’ 
that vexes him. Heheard me and answered, 
‘It’s no a’ thegither the pairtin,’ Jeanie, but 
whiles the joy comes ower me, and I could 
greet for joy!’” 

One day I read, “ There shall be no night 
there,” and his face brightened as he whis- 
pered, “Na, na, There'll be nae weary 
lookin’ at the knock there.” He was suffer- 
ing sorely, but said so quietly, “It’s been a 
rough road, but He’s makin’ it smoother 
every day whiles I think I see His face!” 

As I was going away, he bade me “No to 
forget to come back the morn.” “Oh no,” 
I replied, ‘“‘you know you are getting daily 
visits just now, James.” “Oo ay,” he said 
smiling, “ but ye ken, I'll very sune be awa’ 
in anither warld, and then ye’ll hae daily 
veesits frae me. There’s no a day but I'll 
be in and oot amang ye.” Dear old man! 
I like to think of him coming “in and oot,” 
and I often hear his farewell words which 
were, “ We'll meet in heaven baith, the twa 
o’ us. God bless ye, dear lassie, and mind 
it’s no for the noo, but for a’ your life lang.” 

A few days before the end, he said to me 
(pointing to the far-off corner of the tiny 
room, where his bed stood), “ D’ye see yon 





corner? I aye lie and look at it, for I think 
it’s there, jist at yon corner, that I’ll see my 
Lord first, when he comes to tak’ me hame.” 

Early one morning he “ went hame.” For 
a few hours before, he had been talking in- 
cessantly to his father and mother, his wife, 
and a brother John, who were all dead long, 
long ago, and he said to his daughter, “I see 
them a’—they’re a’ roond me; that’s John 
there. D’ye no’ see him ?” (as if surprised 
that they did not). Then he held out his 
arms like a child to be taken, and said, “ Eh, 
it’s bonnie, bonnie, bonnie,” and passed 
quietly away. His son-in-law told me, 
adding, ‘‘ Oh, if we could but hae seen what 
he saw! but sure am I it was a braw sicht.” 

They took me in to see him for the last 
time—lying so peacefully with such a look 
of rest on his old worn face—a look like a 
little child’s. His head was slightly turned 
as if gazing at something, and his daughter 
said to me, “He aye turned to that corner and 
kept lookin,’ lookin’ there, and see, his head 
is turned to it still.” Then I told them what 
he had said to me, “ It’s at yon corner that 
I'll see my Lord first,” and looking at the 
old head faithfully turned there, and the 
childlike smile on the dead face, we felt that 
he was “ satisfied.” 

“T canna but feel,” said his daughter, “ as 
if I had seen a wee bit into whaur he’s gane, 
for I'll never forget his look when he said it 
was ‘sic a bonnie place.’ ” 

And so we left him to his rest. 


AGNES M. MSLEOD. 





ADVENTURES ABOVE THE CLOUDS. 


a Retrospect of a Century's Bork. 
By FREDERICK WHYMPER. 


SECOND PAPER. 


N the cases mentioned at the conclusion 
of our first paper the balloons acted some- 
what like parachutes, and better indeed than 
parachutes have behaved in some instances. 
As early as 1814 a Mr. Cocking had lectured 
on the parachute, and had received a medal 
from the Society of Arts for his ingenious 
ideas. Twenty-three years elapsed, when, 
after Green’s great ‘‘ Nassau” balloon had 
made a voyage from London as far as Han- 
over, Cocking revived the subject, and 
urgently asked to be taken up with his 
parachute by Green on one of his ascents. 
This was at length conceded. The ascent 
was made in July, 1837, the parachute being 
fixed underneath the car in such a manner 





that Cocking could detach it himself. From 
the car of the great balloon conversation was 
held between Green and his companion, Mr. 
Spencer, and Cocking, till the last moment 
of separation. When they had attained a 
height of 5,000 feet—a little less than a mile 
—Green told him that it would be impossible 
to get him as high as he had previously de- 
sired in time for him to descend by daylight, 
to which the answer came, “ Then I shall 
very soon leave you.” Shortly after he saluted 
them with a last “ good-night,” and after one 
ineffectual attempt, made good his departure 
downwards. In an instant the lightened 
balloon shot up with the velocity of a sky- 
rocket. “The immense machine,” says 
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Green, “which suspended us between ‘heaven 
and earth,’ whilst it appeared to be forced 
upwards with terrific violence and rapidity 
through unknown and untravelled regions, 
amidst the howlings of a fearful hurricane, 
rolled about as though revelling ina freedom 
for which it had long struggled, but of which, 
until that moment, it had been kept in utter 
ignorance. It at length, as if somewhat 
fatigued by its exertions, gradually assumed 
the motions of a snake working its way with 
astonishing speed towards a given object.” 
During this time so much gas had to be 
liberated that they were blinded for several 
minutes, and would have been suffocated 
but for a great bag of air, taken up for this 
purpose, from the tubes of which they 
breathed. 

Meantime, where was Mr. Cocking, of 
whose fate the aeronauts above knew nothing ? 
His machine was descending at a fearful 
rate, with such violent oscillations, that at 
last the basket in which he sat broke away, 
and fell to the earth from a great height. A 








| 





Mr. Cocking coming down. 


gentleman, who had followed on horseback 
to a field near Lee, Kent, found that some 
labourers had just picked up the parachute. 
They would not at first believe that a man 
had fallen with it ; but an offer of five guineas 
to him who should find the poor victim in- 
duced them to commence a vigorous search. 
After walking over four fields they heard 
groans proceeding from a piece of land hard © 
by, where at last they found the unfortunate © 
Cocking expiring in the last agonies of death, 
having been nearly dashed to pieces; he 
died as they were unfastening his neck- 
kerchief. 

Although the observations of scientific 
men in the air do not come within the scope 
of this article, a tribute of praise is due to 
some of them for their pluck in rising to 
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heights never attempted by the so-called 
professional aeronauts. As early as 1804 
Gay-Lussac and Biot made an ascent from 
the Conservatoire des Arts, Paris, and made 
meteorological, magnetic, and electrical ex- 
periments at a height of 13,000 feet, or 
about two miles and a half above the sea- 
level. At the altitude of 11,000 feet they 
liberated a green linnet, which flew away 
directly, but soon returned, no doubt feeling 
itself “all at sea” in the midst of this un- 
known ocean of rarefied air. Then, mustering 
fresh courage, it took a great dive to the earth. 
A pigeon, placed on the edge of the car, 
hesitated for a while, then launched into the 
abyss, seeming at first to be only trying its 
wings in the new element. Aftera few strokes 
it gained confidence and whirled downwards 
to the earth in a great spiral track. Soon 
after this Gay-Lussac made a second and 
still more daring ‘ascent, reaching the enor- 
mous height of 23,000 feet, or four and a 
quarter miles. Beyond suffering from the 


intense cold and finding a difficulty in breath- 
ing, he was none the worse for his adven- 
ture. 

Up to 1862 no ascent approaching the 
latter had been made for scientific purposes. 
In that year, however, Messrs. Glaisher and 
Coxwell made eight ascents on behalf of the 


British Association, in one of which, from 
Wolverhampton, they appear to have reached 
the prodigious altitude of 37,000 feet. Up 
to 29,000 feet Mr. Glaisher took his many 
observations in*comparative comfort; but 
shortly afterwards, trying to move his arms, 
he found that they had lost all power. 


“‘T then,” says he, ‘‘ tried to shake myself, and suc- 
ceeded in shaking my body. I seemed to have no 
limbs. I then looked at the barometer, and whilst 
doing so my head fell on my left shoulder. Istruggled 
and shook my body again, but could not move my 
arms. I got my head upright, but for an instant only, 
when it fell on my right shoulder, and then I fell 
backwards, m back resting against the side of the 
car, and my head on its edge; in this position my 
eyes were directed towards Mr. Coxwell in the ring. 
When I shook my body I seemed to have full power 
over the muscles of the back, and considerable power 
over those of the neck, but none over either my arms 
or my legs; in fact, I seemed to have none. As in 
the case of the arms, all muscular power was lost in 
an instant from my back and neck. I dimly saw Mr. 
Coxwell in the ring, and endeavoured to speak, but 
could not ; when in an instant intense black darkness 
came; the optic nerve finally lost power suddenly. I 
was still conscious, with as active a brain as at the 
present moment whilst writing this. I thought I had 
been seized with asphyxia, and that I should experi- 
ence no more, as death would come, unless we speedily 
descended ; other thoughts were actively entering my 
mind, when I suddenly became unconscious as in going 
to sleep. I cannot tell anything of the sense of hear- 
ing; the perfect stillness and silence of the regions 





six miles from the earth (and at this time we were be- 
tween six and seven miles high) is such that no sound 
reaches the ears Whilst powerless, I heard 
the words ‘temperature’ and ‘ observation,’ and I 
knew Mr. Coxwell was in the car speaking to me, 
and endeavouring to arouse me; therefore conscious- 
ness and hearing had returned. I then heard him 
speak more emphatically; but I could not see, speak, 
or move. I heard him again say, ‘ Do ¢try—now do!’ 
Then I saw the instruments dimly, then Mr. Coxwell, 
and very shortly saw clearly. I rose in my seat and 
looked round, as though waking from sleep, though 
not refreshed by sleep, and said to Mr. Coxwell, ‘I 
have been insensible;’ he said, ‘You have; and I, 
too, very nearly.’ Ithen drew up my legs, which had 
been extended before me, and took a pencil in my 
hand to begin observation. Mr. Coxwell told me 
that he had lost the use of his hands, which were 
black, and I poured brandy over them.” 


Water in a vessel required for the experi- 
ments was now solidly frozen. While Cox- 
well was up in the ring he found that his 
hands were frozen, and had to drop down into 
the car by using his arms. He wished to 
approach Mr. Glaisher, but could not, and 
felt insensibility gradually stealing over him. 
Then he thought of the valve, but could not 
work it with his frozen hands; ultimately he 
succeeded, by seizing the cord with his teeth 
and dipping his head till the balloon showed 
evident signs of descending, Glaisher says 
that this was characteristic of Coxwell, who 
always found a ready means to meet every 
difficulty with the utmost. self-possession. 
When they dropped to earth again it was in 
a part of the county seven and ahalf miles 
from Ludlow, where no conveyance could be 
obtained, and a long and compulsory walk 
finished the day’s proceedings. Neither 
seems to have felt any. bad effects afterwards 
from their seven miles’ journey towards the 
skies. 

Far different was it in the case about to 
be related—one of the most painful in the 
history of ballooning. In April, 1874, the 
“ Zenith,” a large balloon, set out from the 
La Villette gasworks, Paris, having on board 
three persons, M. Sivel, ‘captain of the bal- 
loon, and two scientific gentlemen, Messrs. 
Crocé-Spinelli and Gaston Tissandier. About 
one o’clock in the day they had reached an 
altitude of 22,800 feet, and all had hitherto 
gone well. Feeling somewhat weak they 
inhaled pure oxygen from a reservoir brought 
for the purpose, and found themselves much 
revived. A consultation was then held, and 
they resolved to rise still higher ; in conse- 
quence a quantity of ballast was thrown 
overboard.  ‘Tissandier, immediately after 
this, fainted, and was insensible for some- 
thing like an hour. At eighteen minutes 
past two he was awakened by M. Croce 
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Spinelli, who warned him that the balloon 
was descending. Tissandier mechanically 
threw over some more ballast, wrote a few dis- 
connected words in his note-book, and again 
fell asleep. It appears that at the same time 
Crocé-Spinelli madly threw over the oxygen 
aspirator, a piece of apparatus weighing 
80 lbs., and the balloon must have rushed 
upwards in the air at great speed. When, 
however, an hour afterwards, Tissandier 





awoke, the balloon was descending at a 
terrific rate, and no more ballast was left to 
throwaway. Turning to his two companions 
a horrible sight presented itself; they were 
lying in the car, black in the face, the blood 
flowing from their mouths and noses; both 
had been suffocated, and were quite dead. 
He was in the terrible situation of a man 
alone with two-corpses, and with the speedy 
prospect of being himself dashed to pieces. 




















First use of Balloons in War. 


The only resource was to cut away the grap- 
nel-rope a little before the moment when the 


car struck the ground, which Tissandier 
did with the coolness of desperation. The 
balloon was being driven rapidly before the 
wind, and, to slacken its career, he was 
obliged to tear it open. It was at last caught 
im a hedge in a commune of Indre, 190 
miles from Paris. There are no means of 
determining the height that was attained on 
this occasion, It was, however, obviously 
Very, great. 

The usefulness of balloons as a means of 
reconnaissance in times of war has been 





proved over and over again. They were 
tested practically, not much more than ten 
years after their invention, by the French. 
An aeronautic school was established at 
Meudon in 1793, and in the following year, 
when Mauberge was partly invested by 
Dutch and Austrian troops, a captive balloon 
was anchored in the College Court, and was 
daily raised and lowered. The Austrian 
soldiers regarded it with awe; but after it had 
been employed in reconnoitring their posi- 
tion for five days, fired cannon at it, one shot 
passing over the aeronauts’ heads, another so 
neat that it was at first supposed that the 
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balloon had been hit, and a third just below 
them. ‘* The captain,” says De Fonvielle, 
“showed himself, saluted, and cried, ‘ Vive 
la République !’” ordering his men to let 
the balloon continue ascending. Next he 
had to transport it to Charleroi, without 
emptying it of its gas. It took twenty men 
to hold the cords, which were partly fixed to 
their belts. ‘It must have been a wonderful 
spectacle for the superstitious peasantry to 
see this huge globe moving unsupported 
through the air, conducted, or rather followed, 
by twenty individuals, more like demons than 
men, nearly naked on account of the heat, 
and black as sweeps from the coal-dust with 
which this mining country is covered.” The 
next occasion on which the “ Entreprenant ” 
—such was the title given to this balloon— 
was of service was at the battle of Fleurus, 
in Belgium, which took place on June 6, 1794. 
Here Coutelle, accompanied by two officers, 
rose several thousand feet, their windlass 
machinery below being so arranged that they 
could speedily let it ascend or wind it down. 
A brisk cannonade was directed at it; but they 
remained in the air unharmed—one account 
says for ten hours—signalling to General 
Jourdan all the movements of the enemy, and 
the victory that ensued was generally credited 
to the services rendered by the balloon. 
Questions were sent up attached to a cord, 
the answers being lowered by the same 
means on small bags of ballast, surmounted 
by miniature flags. ‘Two days later the French 
entered Brussels, the gates of which had been 
opened by the victory of Fleurus, The 
balloon figured in the triumphal procession, 
till a gust of wind carried it against a stack of 
wood and extinguished its glory. 

At Mayence the same military aeronaut 
encountered severe weather, and in one of 
his ascents—made alone—sixty-four men 
could barely hold the balloon, which dragged 
them about and lifted them off their feet. 
The car bumped several times heavily on the 
ground. The enemy, generously, would not 
fire. A brief truce was arranged, the Austrian 
and French generals meeting. ‘‘ Monsieur 
le Général,” said the former, “je vous de- 
mande en grace de faire descendre ce brave 
officier ; le vent va le faire périr; il ne 
faut pas qu'il soit victime d’un accident 
étranger & la guerre; c'est moi qui ai fait 
tirer sur lui & Mauberge.” Coutelle himself 
did not receive a scratch during his aeronau- 
tical experiences, while Conté, the inventor 
of the varnish which made the balloon so 
thoroughly air-tight that it remained inflated 
for six months, lost an eye in the Govern- 





ment laboratory during the war by the ex- 
plosion of a bottle of hydrogen. The Execu- 
tive Directory very properly considered this 
wound as though received in battle, and 
gave him the rank of brigadier commanding 
the aerostatic establishments. 

The company of aeronauts- went with 
Napoleon to Egypt in 1798-9, but attempted 
nothing beyond an ascent or two before the 
Arabs, who, it is said, declined absolutely to 
be astonished. In fact, Napoleon did not 
encourage this branch of the service, and for 
military purposes the balloon was not exten- 
sively used until the time of the American 
Civil War, when it was employed frequently 
for reconnoitring. The first message ever 
telegraphed from a balloon was sent to the 
President of the United States by Professor 
Lowe on June 17, 1861. A balloon corps 
formed a part of General McClellan’s expe- 
dition in 1862, and when his army, in May 
and June of that year, occupied the lines in 
front of Richmond, reconnaissances were 
made daily by this means. On one occasion, 
while General FitzJohn Porter was watching 
the movements of the enemy from a captive 
balloon, the cable broke, and he was carried 
over the Confederate lines. By pulling the 
valve-string he made the balloon descend, 
when it struck a current of air, flowing in the 
reverse direction, which landed him back in 
his own lines. During the two days of the 
battle of Fair Oaks, Mr. Lowe watched the 
conflict from an elevation of 2,000 feet, and 
was the first to announce the enemy’s retreat 
to Richmond. 

During the Paris Exhibition of 1867, the 
“ Géant,” a great captive balloon which had 
beén previously exhibited in London, made 
frequent ascents, and among its passengers, 
on more than one occasion, was the Crown 
Prince of Prussia. Frenchmen did not forget 
this fact afterwards, when the Germans showed 
such an intimate knowledge of the neighbour- 
hood of Paris and its defences, “In the 
light of subsequent events it might,” says De 
Fonvielle, “ have been well had the French 
military authorities taken as much interest In 
this experiment as did the Prussian Prince 
and his staff.’ The same authority tells us 
that ballooning did not enter into the schemes 
of the French at the outbreak of the Franco- 
German War. “ Although his Imperial Ma- 
jesty had his aeronaut, it was thought that 
balloons would only encumber the military 
promenade which he was about to execute. 
But, alas, instead of besieging the capital of 
King William of Prussia, it was too soon 
evident that all the energy of the French 
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Filling War Balloons, used in American Civil War. 


would be required to defend their beloved 
Paris.” ‘Two captive balloons were, indeed, 
anchored for a time in Paris, ‘‘ but for all the 
service they did they might as well have 
been exhibited in a covered circus.” To- 
wards the end of the war, however, balloons 
were put to a greater practical use than they 
ever had been before. 

A balloon—the second—dispatched from 
Metz, with messages, and a carrier-pigeon * 
to bring back the replies, reached Paris 
safely, and seems to have been the means of 
awakening attention to the utility of balloons 
for postal purposes. ‘The first balloon sent 
from Metz fell into the hands of the Prussians, 
who are said to have cooked and devoured 
the poor pigeon it carried, and then sent a 
flag of truce to the besieged announcing that 
their messenger had been found excellent 
eating. 

In September, 1870, two of the great 
railway stations, to which a third was added 
a little later, were converted into manu- 
factories, in which nearly seventy balloons 
were constructed. Fifty-four of this number 
were sent out by the postal department, and 
carried something near 2,500,000 letters from 
anxious, half-starved Parisians to their more 
fortunate countrymen outside. ™M. de Ville- 
messant, editor of Figaro, printed the Balloon 

ost, 4 miniature journal of condensed news, 
weighing only a couple of pennyweights, with 

* The carrier-pigeons employed were of comparatively little 


use, as most of them very sensibly declined urn ari 
I to 
where only starvation awaited them. oo 





blank pages for correspondence, which was 
largely used for that purpose. Copies of it 
are now highly valued as relics of the siege. 
Important dispatches, messages, and letters 
were frequently reduced by means of photo- 
graphy—those on the part of the Government, 
to such a minute scale that, when received 
they had to be thrown on a screen by a 
powerful microscope illuminated by elec- 
tricity, and copied by clerks seated in front. 
Many of these dispatches fell into the hands 
of the enemy.: 

Of three of these balloons no tidings were 
ever received ; those on the cars must have 
perished. The ‘ Washington,” which left 
Paris October 12th, 1870, was subjected to a 
heavy fire from the Prussians at an elevation 
of 2,500 to 3,000 feet, and the travellers were 
obliged to ascend rapidly. The “Ville 
d’Orléans” was swept away into Norway, and 
came to anchor six hundred miles north of 
Christiania. A brave sailor, named Prince, 
volunteered to make a voyage by himself. 
The day after, some fishermen on the Scotch 
coast saw a globe disappear in the west and 
sink into the ocean. A poor mother and two 
sisters left behind had to bewail his loss. 
Durouf, a well-known aeronaut, made on one 
occasion his balloon, the “ Neptune,” rise 
from Paris like a projectile describing a great 
arc, by sacrificing seven hundredweight of 
ballast at one time. This took him high 
over the Prussian lines, to the soldiers com- 
posing which he mockingly threw cartes de 
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visite, and who returned the compliment by 
unavailing salvos of artillery and volleys of 
musketry. He descended safely nineteen 
miles from the city. Many of the balloons 
were dispatched by night, and were not 
allowed to: carry lights. An idiotic rumour 
was circulated in Paris to the effect that 
the Prussians had constructed a special 
Krupp cannon, “similar toa telescope,” 
which was to: be directed against the balloons 
leaving the beleaguered city; 

On the afternoon of Getober 7;°1870, a 
balloon figuréd-im an event whieh may ‘be 
truly said to haveybeen fraught withsthe des- 
tinies of France. “Gambetta; then, ‘though 


one of the youngesty theyimost influential: 
member of the Government, had determined’ 


to leave Paris in order to assume:Jeadership 
of the provisional directory at Tours, and a 
balloon afforded him the only means. The 
day was fine, and a light wind blew from the 
south, auguring favourably for the enter- 
prise. ‘Two balloons, the ‘Armand Barbés,” 
destined to carry the Dictator of the young 
Republic, and M. Spaller, an intimate friend ; 
and the “Georges Sand,” which had been 
equipped by some American citizens, who 
could have readily obtained a passport 
through their Minister, but who preferred 
this novel mode-of escape, were being pre- 


pared in the Place St. Pierre, in which since 
early morning an unwonted activity had pre- 
vailed, messengers arriving and going in all 


directions. Many were the eyes, eager and 
anxious, that watched their upward flight, 
when they started ; for if Gambetta were cap- 
tured, and sent to join the vanquished Em- 
peror, the best friends of the Republic must 
despair. In point of fact, this was very near 
accomplishment. By some clumsy manage- 
ment the balloon came to the ground in a 
field which the Prussians had only just before 
abandoned. It is stated that had Gambetta 
left Paris a single quarter-of an hour earlier 
he must have been taken. By lightening 
the balloon it again ascended, this time to 
blunder against the branches of a tree, in 
which the netting became entangled. At 
length, however, and without further adven- 
ture, Gambetta reached, and descended near 
Amiens. Prussian needle-guns had been fired 
at the balloon on the way, but beyond a few 
bruises he escaped absolutely unhurt. A 
female carrier-pigeon, “with intelligent ex- 
pression and beautiful blue eyes,” as we are 
informed by one rather gushing writer, ac- 
companied Gambetta; she was released, and 
returned quickly to Paris. This bird crossed 
the Prussian lines five times, and reached 





home unhurt. Her speed was no doubt 
hastened by the fact that a pair of youngsters 
awaited her coming in the Parisian dove- 
cot. 

A few of ‘the more miscellaneous experi- 
ences of aeronauts may now be cited before 
concluding this paper. Among the passen- 
gers who have-«made ascents are to be counted 
a madman, a@h'old lady of one hundred, and 
a young boy“Sagainst his will. Godard used 
to tell the first story. A ‘wealthy private 
gentleman offered him one thousand francs if 
he could be allowed to ascend with him, and 
they accordingly started on their voyage to- 
gether, no one else being in the car. The 
aeronaut soon found that he had a dangerous 
lunatic for a companion. The madman 
insisted upon being allowed to climb up out- 
side the balloon by the ropes and netting, 
and Godard was obligedt6'let him have his 
way, though he induced him to fasten a rope 
round his waist, which the former cut as soon 
as he saw his opportunity. Next the lunatic 
commenced cutting away the cords which 
held the car, and which now, only partially 
supported, inclined seriously on one side. 
The end of a long story was, that Godard at 
last contrived to let out so much gas around 
his terrible companion that he became as- 
phyxiated and insensible, and the balloon 
was speedily brought to earth once more. 
The madman was restored to animation, and 
speedily conveyed to the nearest police- 
station. 

One of the last persons who went up in 
Giffard’s great captive balloon, when it was 
exhibited in London, was an old woman, a 
centenarian. It is said that she was the 
same who, on losing her son of seventy-five, 
exclaimed, “I felt sure I never should bring 
up that child!” For the last forty years of 
her life she had been an inmate of Lambeth 
workhouse, and the master of that establish- 
ment, on her hundredth birthday, asking 
her what she should like best, received for 
answer that her greatest remaining desire in 
life was to ascend in the captive balloon. So 
the trip was arranged, and she ascended in 
company with some of her ancient friends. 

The youngster just mentioned, a boy of 
twelve, had been watching the inflation of 
a hot-air Balloon, when those who were 
holding it managed clumsily to let it slip 
from their grasp. Hanging from it by a rope 
was the usual anchor. The balloon passed 
towards the boy, the anchor caught in his 
belt, and dragged him, screaming, up in the 
air. He managed to hold on the rope till 
the balloon cooled, when it returned to 
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earth again, and the bystanders rescued 
him. He was not over fifteen minutes so 
suspended. 

Many are the stories told of the alarm 
caused by the descent of balloons. “ Dinna 
ye think the world will soon be at an end ?” 
was the remark of an old Scotchman, when 
one descended near Glasgow in the year 
1785. “Eh, missus, but he’s come at last, 
and no mistake !.” was the observation of an 
old countryman one night, when Coxwell 
descended near Croydon. “ Who’s come at 
last?” cried his better half, running out with 
another light. ‘Look ye, Sally,” said he, 
pointing to the dim, dark outline of the mys- 
terious visitor, “ that’s the old gem’man him- 
self, or else I’m a Dutchman.” Coxwell 
tells another story of descending near a 
village late at night, and being absolutely 
denied shelter or refreshment at several 
houses, two of them inns. He had to sleep 
in the car, with ballast-bags for pillows, and 
curtains—silk curtains—formed by the folds 
of the balloon, in the middle of a field. Next 
morning some workmen approached, and he 
lay still purposely, to see how they would 





behave. “On jumping up, like Jack-in-box, 
the worthies looked perfectly bewildered ; 
two ran off, and the rest were powerless, as to 
speech. ‘ Why, lads, it’s.a balloon,’ said I; 
‘don’t be frightened.’ ‘ And what be you?’ 
inquired the bravest of the lot. ‘Why the 
aeronaut to be sure ; the party who goes up.’ 
‘Ah,’ said he, ‘I .thought you wa’ant a 
mortal man,’ ‘But I am though, feel me,’ 
said I. ‘No, da’angd if I come any closer ;’ 
and immediately a side movement was made 
for the gate.” The. landlords who had de- 
nied him the night before apologised, but one 
of them said, “ Lord love ye, sir, a-man 
coming. out of the clouds, what could he ex- 
pect on this here wicked earth?” Looking 
at the matter in this light, one can under- 
stand the alarm of a young girl, tending 
sheep, who, from no apparent source, once 
saw a deal chair descending from the skies! 
Arago tells us that Gay-Lussac, when he had 
reached twenty-two thousand and odd feet, 
wished still to ascend, and the chair being 
readily available, over it went. Its work- 
manship was sufficient to prove that it was 
not of celestial origin ! 
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I. 


AME the maiden Ariadne 
Laughing with the laughing wave, 
Came to where the summer billows 
Round the base of lofty Drios, 
In among the waving willows, 
Gently on the green beach lave. 


Came with hope of love elated 
Smoothly o’er the assisting sea ; 
All her former joys forsaking, 
Thinking them but idle dreamings, 
In the light of love’s awaking, 
And the deeper life to be. 


Gliding o’er the glittering ocean 
"Neath a sky of cloudless blue— 
All the gods above befriend her, 
To the bowers of bright Ilissus, 
To the happy island send her, 
Keep her lover true. 





II. 


Rose the morn on lonely Naxos, 
Passed the sunny day, 

Ariadne, from the*hill-top, 
Gazed across the bay. 

Flashing in the brilliant sunshine 
Lay the beauteous sea ; 

Wave on wave, like diamond sparkling, 
Circled far and free ; 

But no sail in all the circle 
Could the watcher see. 


Evening fell on lonely Naxos, 
And the watcher there 

Gazed across the darkening ocean, 
Through the darkening air. 

And when pale and splendid moonlight 
Rested on the bay, 

Silvering all the reach of waters, 
Still she gazed away ; 

But no sail came through the moonlight 
O’er the waters grey. 
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Ill, 
Seven times passed morn and even The seven days found Theseus unrelenting, 
Over Drios Hill; And seven nights hid Ariadne’s woe ; 


Broken-hearted Ariadne But when the eighth dawn touched the Hill 
Weeps and watches still ; of Drios, 


“Wherefore comes he not unto me, Bright Phoebus from the far horizon low 
Mocking my belief, Arose and paved a pathway to the hill— 
Careless of my sad despairing, A godlike pathway, glorious and aglow 
Of my sickening grief? With countless splendours ; in the morning still 
Surely death were rest from sorrow, The shining god across the ocean sped, 
Death were dear relief.” And came, and looked on Ariadne—dead, 
JAMES RENWICK. 











SOME ITALIAN MEMORIES. 
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i is not my purpose to speak of 
galleries, paintings, churches, or 
ruins. These always remain the 
same. But I am told that some of 
the customs which prevailed thirty 
years ago are rapidly dying out under 
the new régime. It is said that the 
arrivals of the Pifferarii during the 
Novena before Christmas are com- 
paratively few now. I grieve to hear 
it., On a given day, at a given hour, 
they came mysteriously—these splen- 
did fossils of a bygone age—from 
the wilds of the Abruzzi, and at the 
stroke of the clock on the given day 
they as mysteriously disappeared. 
But for nine days Rome was full of 
them, the men carrying the zampogna 
or bag-pipes, and the darling little 
boys, with their conical hats, playing 
what we Highlanders would call the 
“chanter.” People whose musical 
education has been partial affect to 
despise these “ pastorals” played be- 
fore the images of the “ Bambino” 
or of the Virgin. Ladies have even 
dared to describe in my hearing 
the glorious diapason of the huge 
drones as “grunting.” But no 
one who has been taught to ap- 
preciate such reaily classical music 
as the majestic pibrochs of Mac- 
Crimmon, played on the great war- 
pipe by some true piper who could 
finger to perfection every grace 
note as he struts beneath the flut- 
tering pennons, but must find some 
Zampogna Player. thing at least very pleasing in the 
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The Pifferarii. 


sad, wild tones and in the reiterated themes 
of the Pifferario. 

Police regulations may possibly soon im- 
prove the old Carnival and its rites off the 


Corso. But I confess to having had more 
than one day of keen enjoyment in its boyish 
sport. The Corso on these days looks grand. 
Every Dalcony and window is hung with 
brilliant drapery, and filled with bevies of 
merry girls of all nations, armed with bou- 
quets and confetti—those pellets of plaster 
and pozzolano, that sting and powder with 
white whomsoever they strike. The street 
1s filled with carriages and with masquers on 
foot got up in all sorts of absurd disguises. 
There is a continued war waged between the 


crowd bel 
pao BL el od and the occupants of the bal- 





conies above. Showers of confetti and now 
and then complimentary bouquets are seen 
ascending and descending amid shouts of 
merry voices. The race of the “ Barberi” 
is a sorry and even cruel spectacle in spite of 
its picturesqueness. A few riderless hacks, 
excited to desperation by the sharp lancet- 
like blades attached to balls hung over their 
withers so as to strike them at every move- 
ment, are with difficulty held in leash at the 
end of the Corso next the Piazza del Popolo. 
At a signal the crowds are made to line the 
walls and leave an open place in the centre 
of the street for the rush of steeds. As the 
horses are let go, their terror is increased by 
the discharge of crackers and other fireworks 
hung round their body, and so they bound 
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off in wild despair along the slippery stones, 
sometimes falling in their flight, till they reach 
the Venetian Palace, where, at a spot called 
“La ripresa dei Barberi,” the race is sup- 
posed to come to an end. 

The prettiest festival connected with the 
Carnival is the closing scene on the night of 
the “‘ Moccoli,” or tapers, when the Corso 
seems filled with a swarm of fire-flies, as each 
person carries a lighted match. The object 
of the game is to blow out the flames of as 
many tapers as possible, and to leave your 
supposed enemies “ senza moccolo;” | For 
this object storming-parties are arranged to 
assault balconies or carriages, and in. spite 
of the spirited defence made by laughing 
girls armed with knotted handkerchiéfs, to 
blow out their tapers and leave them igno+ 
miniously “senza ‘moccolo!” At the very 
height of the merriment a gun from St. Angelo 
proclaims the end of the Carnival, and in an 
Instant all is silence. 

Among happy memories**ef may other 
similar expeditions, oné*stands* out with’ pe- 
culiar freshness. Accompanied, ‘at least part 
of the way, by my 
dear friend W. 5 
now a Bishop of 
the English Church, 

I made the round, 
on foot, from Rome 
to Albano, by the 
Appian Way; every 
step being on clas- 
sic ground, and 
suggestive of end- 
less historical re- 
collections. From 
Albano I went, next 
day, along the Al- 
ban Hills, by Tus- 
culum, Monte 
Cave, and Rocca 
di Papa, to Fras- 
cati; and on the 
third day, across 
the Campagna, by 
Adrian’s Villa to 
Tivoli. What an 
evening that was at 
Tivoli— when the 
sun went down in 
the distant Medi- 
terranean, and the 
foam of the cataract 
became a flaming 
gauze in the re- 
flected splendour ; 
and the Fonels of 





Beggar Boy. 


Vesta—that most picturesque of temples 
—blushed with rich crimson; and the grey 
olives were struck across by the fading 
beams, and the Campagna lay like a sea 
beneath! From Tivoli we started, on an 
ideally Italian morning, for Horace’s Farm. 
Our road lay up the Valley of the “ Preeceps 
Anio,” passing broken viaducts and frag- 
ments of ancient masonry. After leaving 
Vicovaro—about seven miles off—we turned 
to the left, up between the ranges of the 
Sabine Hills, with no road but a delicious 
mule-track; passing through copses and fields 
green with the fresh green of the early wheat. 
Soft shadows lay on the hills; the valley 
through which flowed the “ gelidus Digentia 
tivus ” was rich in colour, with much broken 
pround, and treés of chestnut, and oak, and 
lex. Convents, castles, and villages, pitched 
high on promohtories, were scattered along 
the hills’; “and alf was' intensely beautiful and 
Italian. Our mid-day rest was taken under 
thé sttaw thatch of @ shepherd’s shelter, into 
which we had to creep on all-fours. The 
‘old fellow seenied™ immensely tickled by 
the presence of 
such unusual visi- 
tors, and placed his 
whole provisions— 
consisting of some 
black bread anda 
‘ bottle of water—at 
our disposal, while 
we gave in ex 
change our lunch 
of white bread and 
cold meat, the 
most of which was 
munched by him 
with many chuckles 
of satisfaction. Our 
conversation pass- 
ed gradually to the 
subject of religion ; 
the old man being 
anxious to know 
whether _Protest- 
ants really believed 
in a God. I leit 
the explanation of 
our principles to 
my friend; and, as 
I lay on the straw 
floor, I was not 2 
little tickled by 
the situation, as I 
watched him and 
the contadino vy 
with one another 
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The “ Barberi” Race. 


in paying, under peculiar difficulties, many 
mutual and other expressions of respect as 
the argument went on. For the roof was so 
low as to make even sitting upright trouble- 
some; and the old man’s white night-cap, 


which he wore under his Carbonaro-shaped 
hat, was so tight, that it could not be pulled 
off without effort, rendering the contrast be- 
tween the earnestness of the speakers and the 
“ asides ” of continual physical struggle pain- 
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fully suggestive of the ludicrous. He seemed, 
however, much relieved by finding us such 
“buoni Christiani,” and we parted the best 
of friends. We, shortly afterwards, overtook 
another cheery old man on a donkey, and 
carrying in front of him a portmanteau 
belonging to the abbot of some distant 
convent. He insisted on keeping up with 
us, to the immense disgust of his long-eared 
charger, and chattered on with a ceaseless 
prattle concerning his family history, and 
with many questions as to our own. 

After passing the Castle of Rocca Giov- 
ane, on its high pinnacle, with Bardela—the 
Mandela of Horace—on the other side of the 
Digentia, “quem Mandela bibit,” we see, 
at the head of the valley, a conical hill, 
crowned byatown. This is Licenza, and the 
glen running up to the left is the Rustica, 
but slightly altered from Horace’s “ cubans 
Ustica,” whose “levia Saxa” used to echo the 
notes of his pipe. When we reached Licenza, 
with its tumble-down and odorous streets, we 
discovered that there was no locanda, os- 
teria, or lodging of any kind to be had. Our 
old friend with the donkey, however, proved 
useful ; for he conducted us to the house of 
the Custode of the little church—a queer old 
Sexton of a man, with a thin old wife as his 


mate—who promised to take us in for the 


night. Leaving our knapsacks in their 
charge, we started for Horace’s Farm. It 
lies near the foot of the hill, in a field some- 
what elevated above the stream. A peasant 
drew back some rich mould, and revealed a 
fine piece of tesselated pavement, and we 
knew we were standing on the famous Villa 
of the poet. All around harmonized with 
Horace’s descriptions of his beloved home. 
Mons Lucretilis threw its broad shadow 
across the valley, as he pictured it protecting 
his goats from the fiery heat of summer. 
There were the arbutus and the thyme which 
the “‘devize olentis uxores mariti” had nib- 
bled ; there grew the vines, festooned then as 
now from tree to tree, from which was pressed 
the famous “‘merum quadrimum” that he 
loved to open for his cronies. Up the glen, 
about a mile away and shrouded by a dense 
thicket of ilex and oak, and chestnut, ans 
brambles, is the “Fons Blandusiz splén- 
didior vitro,” over whose cool beauty he used 
to revel. One could well fancy the poet 
as he had sat, perhaps, on this very pave- 
ment in the summer evenings, when the 
long shadow of the hills was tempering the 
heat, the Sabine “ diota” open, and his genial 
face all aglow at the last jokes brought 
from the great city, while the slaves or some 





of the “ coloni” stood respectfully aside, half 
in awe and half amused at the easy humour 
and easier morals of their master. Or, there 
he may have wandered among his vines, 
blowing up old “‘ Davus,” and putting things 
quite as much wrong as right—a sort of Tom 
Moore in a toga, a polished, sensuous, sel- 
fish, melodious lyrist—with the same “ carpe 
diem” philosophy, but removed from the 
Irish singer by a whole hemisphere as respects 
intellectual power. 

When we returned to Licenza we found 
supper ready for us in the shape of a /rit- 
tata, followed by one or two thin slices of 
presciutto, or bacon, toasted by the old 
woman before the fire at the end of a long 
stick, each slice being handed for consump- 
tion as it became ready. After a cheery 
chat with the decent couple we retired to rest 
in a large and clean bed, in a room against 
whose walls lay piled a great number of pic- 
tures. I have often wondered what these 
pictures were, or by what chance they had 
come there. The only hindrance to sleep 
arose from our room being above the stable 
in which some mules continued kicking and 
squealing, and from the ceaseless tinkling of 
goat-bells, and the cries of shepherds, who 
began their duties some time about 3 A.M. 
Next morning we started for Monte Gennaro, 
on a light breakfast of bread about the size 
of one’s finger and half a cup of coffee. We 
had along day before us, for we were to cross 
Monte Gennaro, and walk, if possible, the 
twenty miles to Rome on the other side. 
The morning was delicious and the ascent 
charming, especially when we reached the 
Pratone—a park-like meadow, dotted with 
fine Spanish chestnuts, and used for the 
summer feeding of cattle. The view from 
the summit was magnificent, stretching from 
the Neapolitan frontier on the south to 
Soracte and the Umbrian hills on the north, 
and including the Volscian and Alban ranges, 
with the Campagna and Rome, and the dis- 
tant blue of the Mediterranean. An exceed- 
ingly steep path, down a “ corry” called the 
** Scarpellata,” led us to the Campagna some 
time after mid-day. We had been on foot 
since six in the morning, and the want of food 
produced a sense of exhaustion which almost 
overcame us, so we formed a compact that 
we were in, turn to become beggars, and apply 
for help should any house or human being 
appear. After some miles’ walk a house, 
eerie and decayed looking, was seen on the 
right, and as my turn came first I started, 
and feeling very much like a demoralised 
tramp, with humble mien I knocked at the 
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door. My reply was the flying open of the 
wooden shutters of a window above me, and 
the appearance of a 
gun with the rough 
head of a Campga- 
nuolo above it, who 
would listen to no 
entreaty, but vowed 
that he would shoot 
me if I did not 
scampare more subito 
than I had come. 
With our hearts in 
our shoes we re- 
sumed our journey. 
By-and-by a_ shep- 
herd was seen far 
off on our left, and 
W—— set off to 
try his luck. A 
cheery wave of his 
hand told me he 
had succeeded, and 
I hastened to join 
him. The = shep- 
herd — lanky and 
thin —was a jolly 
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fellow, grinning from ear to ear, and un- 

able to suppress his “ Corpo di Bacco!” 
“*Spetto di Bacco!” 
when he heard we 
had come over Gen- 
naro from Licenza. 
He gave us his 
whole store of black 
bread, with his bottle 
of water, and en- 
joyed with many a 
grin the spectacle 
of our voracity. 
Never was a silver 
scudo more willingly 
bestowed or more 
gratefully received 
than when we drop- 
ped one into the 
hand of our friend, 
who showered his 
“tante grazie” and 
“buono viaggio’s ” 
after us as we 
hastened with re- 
invigorated steps on 
our way for Rome. 


SPRING-TIDE AT GAIRLOCH, WEST ROSS. 
A Study of small Shells. 


the way, some people know as little 
about spring-tides as about small shells. 


BY 
I lately read in a thrilling narrative of escape 
from drowning—“ It was neap-tide, and the 


Sea was very far out.” Evidently the writer 
Supposed that neap-tides are the very low 
tides, just as spring-tides are the very high 
ones. Of course, the truth is that spring- 
tides both rise very high and fall very low ; 
while neap-tides are the tides of least varia- 
tion, when, in short, the tides are nipped, and 
do not fall very low.* Once a fortnight there 
1S a series of spring-tides, but, for reasons 
astronomical, some are much better than 
others. The half-hour of lowest recess of a 
first-rate spring-tide is precious to naturalists. 
You may chance to find them then at the edge 
of the sea, working, as if for dear life, under 
rock ledges and among seaweeds; and, wading 
as deep as they can, with bare arms they lift 
great stones from the bottom, and examine 
them for their living treasures. The sea in 


* Professor Skeat traces #eaf and nzp t h 
veal fb : ntp to one root. I have 
fax the pod ook a Islands “‘the tides are nipped,” 





calm weather becomes very still during that 
half-hour. When it is ended there occurs a 
remarkable thing which I have never seen 
mentioned in books, but I think many shore- 
naturalists and bait-gatherers must know it. 
It is a sort of shudder of the sea, as though 
it awoke ; there is a sudden strong susurrus 
—the sound of that wonderful Latin word 
tells you its meaning, the wash-sh of a swift 
little wave breaking all along the shore and 
rising in every crevice at your feet, the first 
impact of a resistless power. At such a time 
I found myself at Gairloch, on the shore of 
Western Ross, beyond that gem of Scottish 
lakes, Loch Maree. 

Naturalists divide every fore-shore into its 
upper, middle, and lower “littoral zone.” I 
cannot write this paper without using a few 
hard. words; “toral zone just means the 
beach between high and low tide-marks. 
Those plants and animals which live in the 
“upper littoral” want no more of the sea 
than an occasional bath, or even merely its 
salt spray. The middle region is inhabited 
by species which prefer to be half their time 
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under water, and the lower by those which 
agree with being usually submerged. Below 
the littoral we come upon the great /ami- 
narian zone, the region of waving laminaria, 
or sea-tangle. The best view of this sub- 
marine forest is from a boat, and you may 
have dipped an oar at low-water among its 
olive-brown fronds. These are not uncovered 
at ordinary tides, but a low spring-tide reveals 
them. Changed and weird is then the aspect 
of the sea, and the searcher has access to 
what he calls the “upper laminarian.” It is 
but little harm after all that he ever does, if we 
take into account the prodigality with which 
the shore is furnished with life. But should 
a storm rage when the spring-tide is low, the 
waves tear up the tangles by hundreds, and 
pile them, with their countless freight of 
living shells and other creatures of God, in 
irretrievable ruin on the strand. 

At Gairloch I found that the rocky shore, 
while not precipitous, was yet so steep that 
the various zones and their subdivisions, 
which on a level beach may easily occupy a 
mile, were compressed into a very small 
space. Every few steps in a downward 
scramble brought one to a new vegetation 
and new forms of animal life. In particular 


it was obvious that innumerable molluscs of 
the smaller and therefore less-known species 


found shelter and food among the seaweeds 
that densely clothed the rocks. ‘These mol- 
luscs seemed brought to my hand that I 
might look at them. It occurred to me that 
no shell-gatherer, so far as I knew, had ever 
made it his study to know with exactness a 
compact little shore like this, to determine 
all the species of those myriads of living 
shells, to note their distribution and relative 
abundance, and to estimate the number of 
individuals, 

It was necessary first of all to devise a 
right method of investigation. To examine 
the whole shore was impossible and unne- 
cessary. Plainly I must take samples. The 
rocks just below high-water mark were 
covered with a thick stubble of Zchina, a 
small plant resembling the lichens of the 
land. Various species of minute sea-shells 
nestled plentifully at its roots. As much of 
the lichina as two hands could hold was soon 
scraped from the rocks, wrapped in paper, 
and called Parcel No.1. Though months 
passed before I had leisure to scrutinise my 
prize, I may here state the result. When all 
the lichina and broken plates of barnacles 
and other débris had been removed, there 
remained 1,220 perfect shells, which had 
been alive when captured; and when they 





were all put into a pill-box of the smallest 
size used by druggists it was scarcely two- 
thirds full. The leading shell was a dwarf 
form of our smallest winkle—Zz#orina neri- 
toides—a species which may almost be said 
to dislike the sea, though it cannot live far 
from it. There were 603 of this tiny winkle. 
Next came Lasaea, a red and white bivalve 
(Z. rubra), with 439, mostly full grown, 
Small as it is you may, with care and a good 
lens, open its valves and count a score of 
young ones within, each having a shell like 
that of its parent. Skenea (S. p/anorbis) was 
third with 106 shells, each like a short and 
not quite flat coil of brown rope. But a 
large skenea is less than the head of a small 
pin, and these were all young. The rest 
were a few specimens of the fry of all our 
other British winkles and of the common 
mussel, Rissoa—so named from a naturalist 
of Nice, M. Risso—is a genus of humble 
spiral-shelled molluscs which feed upon de- 
caying seaweeds. ‘Two specks in the parcel 
showed themselves under the lens, by the 
bands which encircled their whorls, to be the 
young of issoa cingillus—the Rissoa with 
the little belts around it. 

It would weary the ordinary reader to go 
through such details in the rest of this paper. 
I only seek to give him a glimpse into a world 
of life, of whose existence he was perhaps 
scarcely aware. 

Parcel No. 2 was an equal quantity of a 
small seaweed with a long name, /olysi- 
phonia fastigiata, which fringes common 
wrack between tides with its thick and 
branching tufts. Nothing can be simpler 
than the process of separating thousands of 
shells from such a handful. You put your 
seaweeds in a basin of cold fresh water, and 
all the molluscs instantly let go and fall to 
the bottom. When those of this parcel were 
dried, the little pill-box was again in requisi- 
tion ; they exactly filled it. If anybody wants 
precision, there were 42 minims of shells. It 
may give a new thought to some one to read 
that there were in that box about 12,500 shells, 
each of them a marvel of beauty, and each of 
them only the external skeleton of a highly 
organized creature which secreted and built 
up that shell bit by bit as its soft body grew 
larger, and which mixed in the colours and 
lined it with mother-of-pearl. The little 
skenea, which began to appear in our first 
parcel, reached here the extraordinary de- 
velopment of about 11,800 specimens, of 
which 138 were grown up, while all the rest, 
to the unassisted eye, were like dust, and 
weighed only eleven and a half grains. The 
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remainder of the parcel consisted of twelve 
species, ranging in number of examples from 
1 to 350. ‘The shell of which there was but 
asingle specimen was Cyamium minutum, a 
glittering bivalve somewhat smaller than 
Lasaea. 

Parcel No. 3 was made up by scraping 
from the rock a small, strong-smelling sea- 
weed called Laurencia, which grows near low- 
water. It yielded about 20,000 shells, be- 
longing to fourteen species, and they more 
than filled two of the little boxes. The most 
remarkable circumstance was that the shining 
little bivalve Cyamium, which was represented 
by a solitary specimen in the second parcel, 
formed here at least two-fifths of the whole. 
In other words, 12,000 individuals, old, young, 
and middle-aged, of this Cyamium—each of 
them a good walker, a good swimmer, a good 
spinner when it wished to moor itself by a 
rope, and each the maker of its own polished 
shell—were clustered upon a handful of one of 
their favourite plants. I could not get them 
till now, because I was not near enough to 
the edge of ebb tide. It may be worth noting 
that there are other shell-gatherers who know 
where to look. for Cyamium; for it is told 
in books upon shells that 35,000 Cyamiutns 
were once taken from the stomach of a 
mullet. 

No. 4 was a parcel of the same size as all 
the rest, and consisted of various small sea- 
weeds growing at ordinary low-water. It 
proved to contain about 8,500 shells of ten 
species. There was scarcely a bivalve among 
them. Two /acune (cousins to the winkles) 
and a pearly top-shell (Zrochus helicinus) 
showed by their abundance that the verge 
of the accessible shore was nearly reached. 

No. 5 was a parcel of the same kind from 
the lowest point of the spring-tide, and pro- 
duced about 13,000 shells. The between- 
tides species—such as skenea—now visibly 
began to fail, and a few shells from deeper 
water, including a youthful scallop, made 
their appearance. 

The tide was about to turn. Could one 
more “parcel” be achieved? From the 
rock there was visible, far down in the quiet 
depth, a giant frond of laminaria, apparently 
detached, but likely still to have its shelly 
inhabitants upon it. The day was warm, 
the spot retired, the water inviting ; to swim 
downwards with the eyes open is easy if 
you learned as a boy. Soon the laminaria 
was gently laid on dry rock. It was quite 
ten feet long, and bore 157 little shells of 


nine species, one of them a prize—Rissoa 
violacea, 





This record is not written for concholo- 
gists, but for others to whom its facts are 
unfamiliar or unknown. Two dozen species, 
most of them common, and three or four 
varieties, were all that were found. But of 
individual shells there were 55,000. A 
calculation, necessarily rough, but as likely 
to be under the truth as over it, led to the 
conclusion that, if it were possible to examine 
all the seaweeds which the lowest tide leaves 
bare, for a stretch of only twenty-five or thirty 
yards along that shore, 100,000,000 living shell- 
bearing molluscs would be found, Of all these 
not even the smallest would, strictly speaking, 
be a microscopic object, though certainly 
requiring a lens for the determination of its 
species. A hundred millions! How easily 
we set down the words! And neither the 
writer nor anybody else has the least con- 
ception of what they represent. And if, 
from that little nook on the Gairloch as a 
measured base, I tried to estimate the mol- 
luscan population of our British shores, 
making due allowance for the comparative 
barrenness of many places, I might fill half 
of one of these lines with figures; but who 
would be any the wiser? 

We are not to suppose that a shore so 
prolific as that of Gairloch has really only 
twenty-four species of shells. ‘That no more 
were found among the seaweeds examined 
is simply due to the circumstance that all 
the samples were taken from the same kind 
of ground. Hard by, round a jutting rock, 
there is a sandy shell-strewn beach on which, 
without trouble, fifty species may be gathered 
—some of them such rarities that the reading 
of their names is enough to make an eager 
collector wish he might forthwith take train 
for Achnasheen.* Let us single out one. 
Time was when Crene//a decussata was known 
to naturalists by a single valve. Here in a 
little shell-sand were six perfect specimens, 
the valves united and closed, or each what 
children call a “ box.” Imagine an almost 
transparent pearl, the size of a grain of mus- 
tard seed, suffused with opaline gleams and 
covered with exquisite latticed and bead- 
like sculpture. It wants nothing but size to 
rival the most splendid exotics. 

Nothing but size! But to most people 
size is everything; wherefore to them the 
small shells and their beauty are not. Their 
minuteness hides them as though they were 
in a far off and uninhabited isle. To 
science bulk is an accident, only one of 


* Such names as Crenella decussata, Tellina pusilla, Mo- 
diolaria marmorata, Circe minima, Venus verrucosa, Cy- 
lichna umbilicata, Utriculus hyalinus, Melampus biden- 
tatus, Rissoa violacea. 
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the many properties which she has: to con- 
sider. What science does for us—even 
for those of us who, being otherwise busy, 
can be naturalists only in our leisure time 
—is something still more important than 
providing us with a magnifying lens. She 
takes away that mental habitude which 
makes minuteness a barrier to interest; 
she puts her hand on the inward eye, and 
we see. Whosoever has been thus fouched 
has an “ open-sesame” to a treasure-house, 
has a slave of the lamp to make rubies com- 
mon. And, besides all this, who dare say 
that that hidden world of beauty and adapta- 
tion is wasted, is lost, till the scientific ob- 
server draws near? Certainly he who has 
watched the little molluscs at their love and 
their play will be slow to think that they 
have not a sense of beauty which can be 
pleased. He who notes how the shells 


during life are protected from their enemies 
by their colours ; how they are brown and 





yellow and red like the seaweeds on which 
they feed; how they are pink and white 
among those alge which are encrusted with 
lime ; how they are transparent and iridescent 
as any jelly-fish in the clear sea-water, has 
a glimpse into the process by which the 
Divine Architect who works through the 
ages fashioned those manifold species. And 
I, for one, am of Charles Kingsley’s creed 
in this matter. “See, now,” said the hero of 
“ Westward Ho!” to his brother, as they 
looked at flies and flowers and humming- 
birds in a West-Indian island, uninhabited till 
the white man came—“ see, now, God made 
all these things, and never a man, perhaps, 
set eyes on them till fifty years agone; and 
yet they were as pretty as they are now, ever 
since the making of the world. And why 
do you think God could have put them 
here, then, but to please Himself—and 
Amyas took off his hat—with the sight of 
them?” 
J. MCMURTRIE. 





ON A LADY’S VIOLIN. 


LONG, long ago, this priceless thing 
Grew strong, amid the feathered quire, 

In leafy shades whose whispering 

Made all the tree-top seem a lyre. 
Prophetic sang the forest breeze, 
How from the heart of ancient trees 
A violin should come to birth 
And teach the tongues of heaven on earth. 


Sad years have mellowed its long life 
To sweetness; built when Charles was King, 
*Mid discord of Italian strife 
It dared high harmony to sing. 
But after storm, what gentler rest 
Than where its frame is lightly prest,— 
A maiden’s bosom, skilled to make 
Its heart to tremble for her sake ! 


Its voice is wheresoe’er she stays, 
She is not known where it is mute. 
As Cicily on organs plays, 
Or as Apollo wears a lute, 
Or as her wheel in paintings fine 
Makes men discern pure Catherine, 
So they who hear this viol play 
Cry, “ Nora is not far away!” 


Then straight in quest of her they go, 
And gather round her, where she stands 
Quickening the nerves with quivering bow, 
A realm of sound in her young hands ;— 
One wields the sceptre, swift and fine, 
The other moves from line to line, 
Assessing with unconscious care 
The zolian tribute of the air. 


If the maid mourns, when others fain 
Would sit apart, and rock and cry, 
These strings tell all the house her pain, 

Setting her woe to melody: 








And as the healing tones take wing, 
They steal the tears that made them sing: 
And sacred, whosesoe’er it be, 

Is music that sets sad hearts free ! 


Sometimes the maid rejoices so 

That weak words fail, so glad is she! 
Then is her pent heart’s overflow 

Released by music’s ecstasy,— 
Music, that schools the maiden mind 
To passion, teaching it to find 
High thoughts, which make life holy ground 
Enthroned within the world of sound. 


If I this jealous creature take, 
And draw the bow across the string, 
No demon shall such screechings make 
As issue from my fingering ! 
In these my hands that lack the wit 
To couple brain and heart and it, 
’Tis but a dead and hollow toy ;— 
In hers it lives, a voice of joy! 


I would I had her cunning art 
To tune and play on living strings, 
To seek and find the world’s lost heart, 
And kindle charm in common things, 
Till all life’s ruined belfries chime,— 
And sunless dials tell the time,— 
As she makes worth their weight in gold 
These vacant panels, centuries old. 


And like her viol, tuned I'd be, 

So that if goodness pass my way, 
And deign to stoop and handle me, 

I may not mar the heavenly lay. 
Thrice happy lives, though all else fade, 
On whom the Master’s touch is laid! 
They render, lying in His hand, 
Music too sweet to understand. 

MOSSE MACDONALD, 





PEARLA: 


Or, the Giorld 


after an Esland. 


By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, AvurnHor or “Kitty,” “A WINTER WITH THE SWALLOWS,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXV.—WRATH THAT WORKS LIKE 
MADNESS. 


NOTHING could exceed the comicality 
of Master Tommie’s little face next 
morning when, instead of finding Dickie 
beside him, ready to enact the nursery epi- 
sode of “Jack and Jill,” with the aid 
of pillows and bolsters, there, sleeping pro- 
foundly, lay Geoff Auriol. ‘Tommie, sitting 
up straight in bed, gazed on the unexpected 
phenomenon for some minutes with an ex- 
pression of deep astonishment, then making 
a sudden leap, he darted into the next room 
to take his brothers aback by the news. 
Even that hasty movement did not awaken 
the sleeper, nor did the pattering of three or 
four pairs of bare feet on the floor a moment 
later. For Tommie’s news spread like wild- 
fire throughout the first floor, and on the 
principle that only seeing can be believing, 
all its occupants, barefooted, and in their 
night gear, flocked to the door to peer in. At 
last Geoff stirred in his bed and opened his 


|eyes, whereupon all but Tommie scuttled 


| away like young rabbits. 

“I did not expect to find you here,” 
Master Tommie began ; “ although we never 
feel quite sure whom we may find, you know, 
so many people come to sleep at our house 
unexpectedly. But you are the last person I 
should have thought of, as you have so many 
spare beds at home.” 

Geoff, looking pale, discomfited, and un- 
rested, felt in no humour to offer an explana- 
tion. 

“ And to-night you may have the Japanese 
| Ambassador, who knows ?” he said, in order 

to divert Tommie’s thoughts. ‘‘ People come 
| here because they like to come, and so may 

he for aught you can tell.” 
Master Tommie, wondering what made 
| Geoff so cros$ and enigmatical, now went 
into the adjoining room to dress, and half an 
hour later the large family party assembled 
for breakfast. There was no table in the 
house large enough to seat all, at this, the 
most hospitable season of the year, so a de- 
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tachment bivouacked outside. It was a house- 
hold indeed accustomed to the perpetual 
process of overflowing, both at eating and 
sleeping times. In fine weather as at pre- 
sent, they overflowed into the garden, all 
those who could not find places in the break- 
fast parlour taking their coffee and bread 
and butter out ofdoors. In winter time they 
overflowed into their neighbours’ attics if 
sleeping accommodation fell short of the 
necessary requirements at home, and for the 
more important meals, into the kitchen, every- 
where but the master’s studio. All this was 
done so naively and good-naturedly, that 
neither hosts, guests, nor servants seemed to 
suffer inconvenience, if, indeed, servants 
could be said to exist under Garland’s roof. 
In his eyes master and servants were not ; 
all of us, from the highest to the lowest, being 
alike humble servitors of the Master of all. 
He insisted that every one in his employ 
should, in so far as was practicable, share 
the happiness of his home, not only material, 
but spiritual and intellectual. There were 


no books here set aside especially for the 
kitchen, no recreations deemed too good for 
the servants, no meat and drinks permitted 
at one table which were not seen at another, 

Geoff being the only extra visitor to-day, 


had his place that morning by Garland’s side. 
There were one or two guests as a matter of 
course, but these might almost be called per- 
manent ones, so far back dated their coming, 
so indefinite was their going. Noneknew why, 
Geoft’s former place next to Georgie was now 
no longer kept for him. The semblance of 
their youthful courtship had been tacitly given 
up long ago, perhaps because Georgie wished 
to act the coquette, perhaps because Geoff 
feared to play the fool. Be this as it may, the 
pair, although excellent comrades, were only 
that, and would even banter each other about 
those childish loves of former days. To-day, 
Geoff hardly noticed Georgie’s presence 
although she looked handsomer than ever. 
Eating little, and keeping his eyes on his plate, 
he appeared, what indeed in truth he was, the 
very personification of dejection. Nothing 
should make him unbend, not even Georgie’s 
sallies. He was wretched, and no one should 
hinder him from being as wretched as he 
pleased, said his looks plainly enough. 

The door of the breakfast-room opened into 
the strip of garden, a mere yard or two of turf, 
and here, as a supplement to the merry party 
within, was a still merrier party without. 

The younger children had all begged per- 
mission to carry their porridge out of doors, 
where in company with tame hens and pussy 





cats, they made the prettiest group imagin- 
able. 

Allat once, without a word, Tommie set his 
half-emptied porringer on the ground, heed- 
less of the beaks that would inevitably be 
dipped into it, and scampered across the hill 
as fast as his legs would carry him. Dickie or 
Griddles feeling sure that a good reason for 
Tommie’s disappearance was an equally good 
reason for his own, followed his example, 
the little girls were not slow to catch the 
contagion, and ina twinkling the whole group 
had disappeared, leaving the cats and the hens 
to finish their breakfast. 

Never were fowls so tame, never pussies so 
conciliating, as in this unique household, 
where peace and concord seemed to have 
taken natural root, like wholesome plants in 
kindly soil, banishing all rank and unwhole- 
some weeds. ‘The sagacious hens, politic by 
nature and communists on principle, con- 
tented themselves with their share of the 
children’s leavings. ‘The cats, no less fair in 
their dealings, were satisfied with theirs, so 
that the stolen repast was made in perfect 
harmony. 

By the time the children re-appeared, 
hanging to Durham’s coat-skirts—for it was 
the sight of him in the distance that had 
occasioned their commotion—every vestige of 
the porridge was gone. The hens, clucking 
pleasantly, put their feathers in order; the 
cats also performed their careful toilet with 
accompaniments of a musical purr; only the 
children’s faces wore a look of dismay. The 
larger half of their breakfast had vanished ! 

From within meantime a dozen voices now 
cried joyfully, “ Mr. Durham ! Mr. Durham!” 
“ Edgar!” Garland exclaimed, waving his 
hand. All rose, all gathered round their new 
visitor with cordial words of welcome and 
congratulation. Only Geoff remained behind. 
Never stirring from his place, never so much 
as raising his eyes, he nowstood alone by the 
breakfast-table, separated from the happy 
group outside by his own uncompromising 
ill-humour and wretchedness. 

“Come,” Garland said, re-entering the 
room as soon as the first greetings were over, 
“come, Durham, here is another friend 
ready to wish you joy with the rest of us.” 

“Geoff! Geoff!” Durham cried, greatly 
perplexed. “In the name of all surprises, how 
came you here, my lad?”—Then a cloud 
overshadowed his joyous features, and he 
interchanged a significant glance with Garland 
as he advanced to the table. The down- 
cast face of the young man told him every- 
thing. 
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But neither Durham nor Garland was 
taken aback by what they regarded as mere 
boyish waywardness and transient jealousy, 
sure to vanish as quickly as they had come. 
They appeared not even to see Geoff's sullen 
looks; Durham’s frank behaviour compelled 
a certain semblance of friendliness, Garland’s 
ready excuses put a different colouring upon 
his silence and dejection. 

“Geoff and I sat up so late talking last 
night that he is only half-awake,” Garland 
said, laying his hand on the young man’s 
shoulder. “ He is still half-dreaming, and your 
news has taken him so completely by surprise 
that he has not yet got over it.” 

“Indeed !” Durham added, dropping the 
lad’s passive hand. “And his appearance 
here takes me completely by surprise too. 
But will you walk back to the town with 
me, Geoff? I have only two words to say to 
our friend here, and then we can explain 
everything to each other.” 

“No, youshallnot carry him offimmediately. 
T want Geoff to take a brisk run with me 
instead,” Garland answered for the pale, stam- 
mering lad. ‘ We also have our little secrets,” 
he added, assuming an air of playful mys- 
teriousness, “so come, Ned, into my study 
for five minutes, and then off and away with 
you,” 

The two men retired to Garland’s working 
room, and, as usual in such cases, the five 
minutes were extended to fifty. By the time 
Garland reappeared alone, all thoughts of 
the projected run across the heath had to be 
given up. The morning was already ad- 
vanced: the post had brought a larger 
batch of proof-sheets than usual. A hurried 
talk with Geoff, pen in hand, proof and 
flying sheets before him, was all Garland 
could possibly find time for just then. Nor, 
in spite of his earnestness and affectionate 
pleading, did the interview effect any apparent 
good. Geoff, with an inflexibility of purpose 
little to be expected of him, stuck to his 
text. If his mother persisted in marrying 
Durham, he was determined for once and for 
all to leave home. He would enter as a stu- 
dent at University College and work hard. No 
one should have any reason to complain of 
him in that respect. It was useless to try and 
persuade him into the recognition of this 
Marriage, Against that he must set his face, 
not only now, but always. 

Garland listened, hardly believing the evi- 
dence of his senses. Could the cold, reso- 
lute framer of such sentences as these be the 
easily-guided lad whom in former days even 
a playful remonstrance could bend, a gentle 





reproof sway at the monitor’s will? Was this 
the careless nature, hitherto deemed by those 
who should know it best, incapable of depth, 
much less stern and dogged of purpose? 
Did this passionate temper belong to one 
almost too free from temper, so it had seemed 
in early years? And what indeed had worked 
such a change ? Was it mere jealousy, was it 
wounded self-love, was it deep, ardent affec- 
tion? Garland preferred to accredit Geoff 
with the last, and to set down his indignation 
and despondency to outraged feelings. If 
the lad indeed and in truth adored his 
mother, his behaviour was easy to understand. 
For a time at least he could not help seeing 
the matter in the light he did. Lady Auriol’s 
second marriage must in a measure separate 
her from her only son, and on this score Geoff 
must be tenderly dealt with. Geoff, during 
his walk home, was trying to harden his 
heart against his mother and Durham, say- 
ing that herein their love and affection should 
be tested. If his mother did indeed cherish 
him fondly, she would yield. If Durham 
really cared for him, he would relinquish his 
claim. In any case, he, Geoff, was the ag- 
grieved, the victim, and the object of com- 
miseration. 

With downcast head and brows closely 
knit, he unlatched the garden gate and 
entered the house. It wanted yet an hour or 
two till luncheon, and he determined not to 
seek his mother in her room, but to meet her 
accidentally then. Looking the veriest wretch 
in the world, he went straight to his own 
room to pack his things, so he said to him- 
self, for that projected journey to London. 

But hardly had he closed the door when 
he heard an impatient voice, and was con- 
scious of a hasty search being made for him. 
His mother had perceived his return. He 
could hide himself from her no longer. 

And when in another moment she held 
him to her bosom locked in a close embrace, 
as if their parting had lasted months, not 
days, and called him again and again by the 
old endearing names, he took momentary 
courage. His heart indeed leapt. Durham 
was not then all in all to her! He stood 
first in his mother’s heart. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—GEOFF SPEAKS HIS MIND. 


“Dear boy,” Pearla reiterated, holding 
Geoff out at arm’s length and perusing him 
with her fond mother’s eyes, “ how good 
to have you back again! And you seem to 
have grown taller and more of a man I think 
in these few weeks! But why did you not 
come straight home last night instead of 
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going to the Garlands? And why do you 
look so grave ?” 

It was impossible for Pearla to keep back 
this questioning, or to remain for a moment 
at cross purposes with her son. She must 
know exactly how his heart stood towards 
her, and he must know how it stood with her 
own, There might be keenest anguish in 
store for both by reason of these explanations, 
but there should be no make-believe under- 
standings. All must be made clear as day- 
light. 

Geoff’s room pleasantly overlooked the 
garden, and without speaking, with his arm 
still in her own, he now moved to the 
window. Itseemed asif talking must become 
easier to them if they thus held conference 
as they had often done in days gone by, with 
arms entwined, cheek pressed to cheek, and 
eyes turned towards the sloping turf and gay 
parterre. 

“ Mamma,” he began at last, feeling embol- 
dened by her display of tenderness, and even 
letting escape a touch of irony which did not 
escape Pearla’s fine ears. “ Mamma dearest, 
you will never marry Mr, Durham, will 
you?” Pearla, still clasping her boy round 
the neck, now confronted him suddenly with 
the quick, proud reply : 


“Yes, Geoff, I am going to marry Mr. 


Durham. Is he not our best, most honoured 
friend ? Do we not owe him more than we 
can ever repay ?” 

Geoff was silent. The honeyed, selfish 
hopes of a minute ago vanished as they had 
come. The truth seemed all the more cruel 
for the flattering illusions that had gone be- 
fore. He waited sullenly for courage to say 
what was in his mind. 

Pearla went on, with almost passionate 
insinuation : “ It is perhaps natural that you 
should resent this step at first. You cannot 
enter into Mr. Durham’s feelings or mine, 
but there is one thing you must understand. 
Think of the past. Go back to the time 
when there was no one else to be your friend. 
How devoted and true and patient he was ! 
And when I came, and new and more attrac- 
tive prospects were held out to him, how 
cheerfully he sacrificed his own prospects in 
order to act a fatherly part toward you! For 
indeed it was that! And, my Geoff ”—here 
her voice faltered and she drew the young 
man to her heart with deeper tenderness still 
— you should know now, it is my duty to 
tell you, that your own father could not have 
been such a friend to you as Mr. Durham. 
I am bound to tell you this in order that you 
may understand how it is that I should ever 





decide to marry again.” Her voice sank to 
a low whisper as she hid her face on her 
son’s breast and finished her sentence. “ You 
will soon be a man, my dearest, and then 
things will no longer seem so strange and 
painful to you. You will discover for your- 
self that out of ten thousand men there may 
hardly be one of sterling worth like Mr. 
Durham. And when you are living in the 
world, and see what it is, and how difficult 
it is to keep to the right path, you will think 
tenderly and pitifully of others’ shortcomings. 
You will thank God that from your earliest 
years you were guided aright, and braced by 
precept and example against temptation.” 
She burst into tears, and added as she pressed 
a dozen kisses on his passive cheek, “ You 
know Mr. Durham’s story. Will you of all 
others render him injustice now? Will you 
begrudge him a little happiness at the last?” 

But these words and the tears and kisses 
accompanying them had only one effect 
upon the perversely impassible lad. They 
silenced him and checked his outward aggres- 
siveness. That was all. He saw that it 
was useless for him to open his lips on his 
own behalf, and the conviction but served to 
strengthen him in his purpose. His mother, 
in choosing Durham, had to choose between 
Durham and himself. He would not be called 
upon to share his affection with another's 
affection. Here he would have no rival, not 
even Durham. And he reasoned that how- 
ever much others might blame this course 
of action, it was only natural and strictly in 
accordance with the fitness of things. Any 
one else similarly placed must feel the same. 

If Geoff was painfully struck by Pearla’s 
uncompromising attitude—for throughout the 
course of these agitated speeches there was 
not the slightest trace of wavering or hesita- 
tion on her part—Pearla was still more pain- 
fully struck by the inefficacy of words on 
her hitherto malleable son. It was not likely 
that she should attribute his hardness and 
obduracy to excess of filial love. She could 
only suppose that wounded pride and morti- 
fied vanity lay at the bottom of his antago- 
nism. He would not have Durham placed 
authoritatively over him ; he wished, and she 
could so far enter into his feelings, to be 
himself master and chief in his mother's 
house. She could understand such reasoning 
as this, and determined to make every effort 
to persuade him into another frame of mind. 

“Do you suppose, my boy,” she asked, 
making him look straight into her fond eyes, 
“can you for a moment believe that you 
are less dear to me because I care for Mr. 
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Durham? Will you not also yourself marry 
by-and-by, and shall I not expect you to love 
me just as dearly then? We should but 
become more to each other for these added 
ties, and,” here she smiled caressingly upon 
the young man’s blank face, “ you know 
when I first came home you wished for 
nothing so much as that Mr. Durham should 
always make his home with us. We are not 
surely so changed but that what was desirable 
then should be so still ?” 

Geoff listened without yielding an inch. 
There was one thing he yet wanted to say, 
but lacked courage. 

Pearla, seeing him still unconvinced, tried 
another argument. 

“You must implicitly trust Mr. Durham. 
You cannot help acknowledging that he has 
always been just and generous in his deal- 
ings with you. He is the last person in the 
world to usurp an undue authority over any- 
one. It has ever been his wish to train you so 
that you could act independently when the 
time should come.” 

The last sentence unsealed Geoff's lips. 

“Mamma,” he said, very slowly and with 
a great effort at maintaining self-composure, 
“the time has come for me to act indepen- 
dently already. I shall not stay here any 


longer, but go to London at once and begin 
my studies.” 

Pearla said nothing. She could not reason 
with Geoff whilst he remained in this mood. 
She could not plead on her own behalf and 


on Durham’s as if they were culprits. 
Having tried to make him realise the true 
aspect of things and failed, she would now 
leave him to his own reflections. 

“ Dearest boy,” she said, getting up to go, 
and so saying she pressed a parting kiss on 
his cheek, “let us not talk any more on 
the subject to-day. Take a little time for 
consideration. Try to think differently.” 

“ No, mamma,” Geoffrey replied coldly and 
pointedly. “Iwant no time for consider- 
ation. I shall never think differently, I 
know. I would much rather leave home 
and begin my studies at once than do any- 
thing else. It is not an unreasonable wish.” 

Thus they separated ; and who shall say 
which wasthe unhappier of the two, the mother, 
who felt herself the unwitting cause of such 
wretchedness, or the son, conscious of so wring- 
ing that fond mother’s heart? For Geoff did 
not seek to conceal, on the contrary he saw 
and acknowledged, the bitter sorrow he was 
inflicting upon her, He said to himself—so 
arrogantly we reason in youth, always !—that 
nothing he could do or say as an indication 





of his feelings was too much, that in spite ot 
all outward show, none would ever compre- 
hend his feelings. 

Pearla, for her part, thinking not at all of 
her sorrows, but only of Geoff and the pain- 
ful phases through which he was passing, felt 
that there was no sacrifice she could not make 
to undo the mischief ; no point she could not 
yield in so far as she herself was concerned, 
in order to have her boy’s heart all her own 
once more. 

But her promise to Durham! If in her 
extreme compassion for Geoff a transient 
doubt, a moment’s vacillation entered her 
mind, as quickly as they had come they were 
gone. Durham’s happiness was as precious 
as Geoff's, Durham’s love as precious ; she 
could not play the traitor to this loyal friend, 
this long-suffering, single-minded protector. 
Geoff must be brought slowly to reason and 
right feeling. He was young, hot-headed, 
and self-willed ; but he must soon see the 
injustice and ungenerousness of his be- 
haviour, 

She tried to take comfort, though her heart 
was very heavy. Durham had gone to Stone- 
ham, and would not be back till evening or next 
day. Garland, she found, had done his best 
with Geoff and failed. From whom, then, 
could she expect comfort ? 

Pearla tried a dozen little devices in order 
to melt her boy’s icy mood. She played a 
game of croquet with him; lastly, when it 
grew too cool to stay out any longer, she 
opened the volume which they had been 
reading before his journey and began to read 
aloud, Geoff liked to be read to, it pleased 
his indolent nature to stretch himself out in 
an arm-chair and have the benefit of another 
pair of eyes and lungs. So, ungraciously 
enough, he yet listened to a chapter or two of 
“Quentin Durward”—we may take up a 
volume of Walter Scott after no matter how 
long a break, as between true friends we 
find nothing is lost by such absence—then 
saying that he felt very tired and sleepy, 
and thought the best thing to do was to go 
straight to bed, gave his mother a careless 
kiss and went upstairs. 

Soon after he had gone Durham appeared 
“‘ for ten minutes,” he said, “ to ask if Pearla 
and Geoff would not go with him to Stone- 
ham on the morrow.” ‘There were all kinds 
of necessary reparations and changes to be 
made. He should like them both to be 
there when the final inspection was made 
and the orders given. 

Pearla looked up at her frank, confident. 
lover in amazement. How little he knew 
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what she had been obliged to contend with 
that day ! 

“* Geoff will not go,” were her first words. 
“He is schooling himself into hardness 
against us both. Who could have foreseen 
it?” 

“Give him time,” were Durham’s encou- 
raging words, whilst his smile, protective, 
soothing, inspiriting as it was, effected more 
than any speech could do. ‘“ Remember his 
youth. Leave him a little to his own 
thoughts and devices.” 

Pearla, taking what comfort she could, yet 
looked in need of something more than even 
any comforting of his; and Durham’s quick 
eye read her thoughts. 

“TI understand,” he said very kindly, 
“‘that things must be made smooth between 
you and Geoff, before you can accept any 
other happiness. I know well enough that 
nothing can make up to you for any difference 
in his affection. Rather shall mine be sacri- 
ficed.” 

“No,” Pearla replied, trying to speak 
calmly, and so indicate by outward behaviour 
the fixed purpose within. “No, I will never 
break my word to you. Even Geoff has no 
right to make me do that. But I cannot be 


happy till I have my boy’s heart again.” 


And then she poured out the tea for him, 
looking so pensive, so absorbed, that even his 
animated mood waned. Make what effort he 
might he could not feel cheerful. 

“Go to him, dearest,” he said, when the 
teatray was removed. “You have often 
told me that you could do with him as 
you wished, if you went to him in his room 
at this hour. He cannot surely be asleep 
yet. Tell him that I sent you. Entreat 
him to be more reasonable and to think of 
our happiness as well as his own.” 

Pearla hesitated. 

“ He left me very coldly,” she replied with 
a heartbroken look. “I think his love is 
already gone. Is it of any use to go?” 

“Yes,” Durham said, with that tone of 
quick decision which so helped Pearla at all 
times. “Your going will show that the 
thought uppermost in our minds to-day is of 
him, He can but take it kindly.” 

He lighted a bedroom candle, put it in 
her passive hand, and held open the door. 
Very sadly, though no longer reluctantly, she 
went. 

Those well-carpeted corridors betrayed no 
footsteps soft as Pearla’s, but as she stood on 
the threshold of her son’s door she heard 
light noises from within. He was opening 
and shutting drawers, perhaps rearranging his 





bed, at least so it seemed to her; noise of 
some kind there certainly was, and as cer- 
tainly it ceased at the sound of her faint 
knock. 

That low, trembling knock being repeated 
twice, thrice, without effect, she turned the 
handle gently and peered in. How often 
and often she had done this before, when her 
coming would be the signal of a joyful 
** Come in, mamma, I’m just settled,” for the 
tenderest embraces, the closest conferences, 
How often had shecaught a glimpse of Geoff's 
long limbs vanishing under the bedclothes, 
whilst he hid his face, pretending to be 
asleep, to burst into a happy laugh just as 
she was about to retreat. 

But to-night Pearla’s query, never uttered 
half so eagerly and lovingly as now—“ Are 
you asleep, my son?” was met by no 
smothered laugh, no feigned slumber, no 
joyous cry. Geoff did not intend his mother 
to think that he was asleep. The silence 
was meant to signify silence, and nothing 
more. 

Pearla paused tremblingly, then in lower, 
fonder accents still, determined to melt 
Geoff’s stubborn mind if by any words of 
hers it were possible, she said : 

“My darling, can I come in?” 

Not a word, not a sigh, not a movement. 

Still the wistful Pearla lingered with her 
hand on the door. He must have heard 
those long-drawn breaths, those half-sup- 
pressed sobs, those soft words, but he made 
no sign. Then at last, hope and patience 
and long-suffering alike at an end for that 
day, she stole downstairs to shed the tears 
which even Durham could not stay. 

Ah! had she but waited at Geoff’s door a 
little later she would have known that Geoff 
was weeping bitterly too! 


CHAP. XXVII.—THE WAYS THAT CANNOT MEET. 


Grorr was not likely to be left without 
physicians in the mental malady that had 
overtaken him. His mother’s old friends 
and faithful servitors, the curate and the 
admiral, were ready, the former with a little 
homely sermonizing, the latter with random 
shots. 

“My dear young friend,” urged the curate, 
his mildremonstrance, likedrugs administered 
insufficiently, but irritating the disease they 
were intended to cure, “ why, instead of hark- 
ening to evil admonitions within, do you not 
allow yourself to be guided by those who, if 
not sages, are at least more experienced than 
yourself? Think of the pain you are inflict- 
ing on your excellent mother, your exemplary 
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tutor. Let me act the part of a friendly 
mediator.” 

‘We have not quarrelled,” Geoff retorted. 

“But if no overt disagreement has taken 
place, reflect how unseemly, nay, unchristian- 
like, is your behaviour, and how unworthy of 
a young man so carefully and admirably 
reared,” 

That appeal did not mend matters either. 
Geoff was bound to listen deferentially to 
whatever the clergyman or other advisers 
might say, but the hearing of such counsels 
with an inner ear was quite another matter. 
He would not hold out his hand to Durham, 
and Durham naturally held aloof. He was 
kind, even magnanimous in outward bearing 
to his former pupil, not appearing to see 
precisely how matters stood with him, , And 
Pearla grew sadder and sadder. 


The three had met twice, Durham coming. 


to dinner unannounced, and talking in the 
old, easy, animated way. 

He was almost unnaturally. animated, 
poor Pearla thought, her soft -eyes turning 
from him to Geoff with aJogk-of. pathetic 
wonderment. If she could not; understand 
Durham’s airy port, still less scould »she 
understand her boy’s uncompromising gléom. 
That repulse of a night»or two back had 
wounded her deeply. ‘She could invite no 
more confidences, from him, She must let 
him go his own way, asfarasallinterferenceon 
her part was concerned, But would not 
Durham try what he could do to move the 
wayward lad? Hitherto he had never failed 
to bring Geoff to a right way of thinking; 
why should he fail now ? 

After that second dinner, which only Dur- 
ham’s flow of easy talk made bearable for all 
three, she felt that she could keep silence and 
endure this state of things no longer. She 
would ask Durham to speak to Geoff, since 
he did not himself here take the initiative. 
Whilst, therefore, she poured out tea in the 
summer-house, Geoff, hands in his pockets 
and brows darkly knit, lounging among the 
shrubberies close by, she said timidly—it 
was strange how timid this once imperious 
little lady had grown in her sorrow— 

“Edgar, you will not be here again, you 
say, for a week. Will you not speak to Geoff 
before you go?” 

“ And what should I say?” 

The edge in his voice told her how un- 
grateful was the request. She framed her 
answer somewhat reluctantly. 

“Tell him that his conduct is breaking my 
heart, that you are also deeply grieved by it.” 

‘Nay, he has eyes to see. 





Those are | 


matters that need no telling,” Durham said, 
trying to read her pale face. 

“Tell him how completely he misunder- 
stands us both, how we desire nothing so 
much as to make him happy.” 

“T think Geoff need not be toldthat either,” 
Durham replied more decisively than before, 
yet with deep feeling. 

“Will you not at least try what you can 
do?” pleaded Pearla. ‘I am terrified by 
his sullen looks, I fear he may do something 
desperate.” 

Durham smiled a little ironically. 

“Have no fear on that score. It is not 
mere ill-temper that makes lads of his age 
desperate.” 

“ Qh, Edgar,” she said imploringly, “I am 
sure there is something much more the matter 
with my Geoffethan mere ill-temper. He 
perhaps cannot get over the disappointment 
of losing me, for we know that I must in a 
certain sense-be lost to him now. There are, 
perhaps, deeper, feelings at the bottom of 
his discontent than we give him credit for. 
He looks very unhappy.” 

Durham said no more, but leaving the tea- 
table joined, Geoff among the rose-trees, 
Pearla watchimg.them from the arbour. He 
did not choose toconceal his motive for seek- 
ing him ; it was much better the boy should re- 
Cognise his mother’s hand in any overtures 
his.old tutor might now make. So he went 
straight up to his former-pupil, and without 
any beating about the bush spoke frankly, 
and to Geoff’s thinking, sternly, though stern- 
ness was the last thing intended. 

“ Geoff,” he said, putting his arm within 
the young man’s and compelling him to take 
a turn with him, “I had no intention of 
speaking to you about your strange, and to 
me, wholly unaccountable conduct. But 
your mother has asked me to do so, and I 
cannot refuse her request. Speak out at once 
and for all. Tell me exactly what is in your 
mind, for that is the only way to make things 
right between us three.” 

Geoff held down his head without a word 
either in self-defence or self-exculpation. 

The other added, “ Is it a matter of indif- 
ference to you then that your mother’s peace 
is destroyed—of myself I shall not speak— 
and that she sees you steeling your heart 
against her? Do you want herto understand 
that, unless she acts precisely as you de- 
sire, your affection for her must cease, since 
this is what your conduct would appear to 
imply ?” 

To such tough reasoning Geoff had no 
answer to make. He knew right well what 





* Lord of himself.” 


he wanted to say, he flattered himself that he 
had the very best possible arguments on his 
own side, but somehow Durham gave him no 
opportunity of vindicating them. 

“T have a right to say this much to you, 
I think,” Durham went on, “ considering our 
relative position, but I tell you this for your 
comfort—it is a right that is now exercised for 
the last time. Do not harass yourself there- 
fore with imagined interferences in the future 
on my part. Henceforth you shall enjoy 
entire liberty, as far as I am concerned. 
Only to-night be open with me. Explain on 
what grounds you set your face against my 
marriage with your mother ?” 

“My mother must understand,” the boy 





now broke forth passionately. “ Mr. Durham, 
you cannot help knowing! It is not my fault 
if I make mamma unhappy. I shall never 
think and feel differently about it.” 

Durham was silent fora moment, Whet 
he spoke, every word pricked and stung hi 
listener’s conscience. 

“Then,” he said very slowly, “I am to 
understand that you think it your right to 
inflict what pain you see fit on one who loves 
you dearly. And if she yields this point, 
she will be, of course, equally expected to 
yield any other on which you may insist. 
Come, Geoff,” he added, fronting the young 
man’s downcast face with his penetrating 


|glance, “you are a sane person, are you 
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not? You are still in the possession of a 
reasoning faculty, yet you deliberately assent 
to such a proposition as this.” 

Geoff again held down his head without a 
word. Durham, in despair, took quite a dif- 
ferent tone. 

“ My dear lad,” he said entreatingly, even 
coaxingly, “do make an end of this sorry 
farce. Be your old honest, cheerful self. 
Give me your hand. Go to your mother with 
the word that shall set all right.” 

But Geoff was neither to be castigated nor 
persuaded into a right frame of mind. Turn- 
ing away his face, appearing not to see his 
tutor’s proffered hand, he said in a low 
dogged tone : 

“ Only my mother can say that now.” 

He looked as if he wanted to go, and 
Durham, feeling that he had exhausted every 
effort, let him have his way. This interview 
had been brief, but no confabulations, how- 
ever long, could have brought out more 
clearly the true state of Geoff's mind. He 
was determined not to be conciliated, still 
less to conciliate. That hitherto easily moved, 
and as some had opined, even shallow nature, 
was manifesting a strength of will and con- 
centration of purpose little looked for from 
those who should be its best judges. Whither 
such obstinacy would lead him, upwards or 
downwards, who could determine? One 
thing seemed inevitable, Geoff must be left 
to himself for the present. Durham had no 
need to explain this to Pearla when he re- 
joined her at the tea-table; a blank look, 
a disconcerted smile sufficed. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—“ LORD OF HIMSELF.” 


So Geoff was now left to himself. Every 
one of his kind physicians having lost 
heart by turns, they finally handed him over 
to the all-potent healer, Nature. The youth 
for the first time in his life now enjoyed 
absolute freedom. No one vouchsafed a yea 
or nay. He was made to feel that, as he 
had set himself against his natural advisers, 
he must take the direction of affairs into his 
own hands. By placing himself in direct 
antagonism to his mother and guardian, he 
had tacitly shaken off all authority. For 
better, for worse, he was now his own master. 
Durham and Pearla were compelled to let 
him go his own way, with some show, not of 
hardness, but of indifference. Such it seemed 
at least to the unhappy lad, as he brooded 
over his fancied wrongs. The liberty now 
accorded could but mean want of affection. 
The silence regarding his plans arose from 
want of interest in them. 


XXIV—37 





Poor Geoff! poor Pearla! Poor Pearla 
and poor Durham! Little did these two, 
fondest mother and faithfullest friend, imagine 
what was passing in the boy’s mind. They 
saw the outward discontent, the unconcealed 
moroseness, but they could not unravel the 
workings of the heart or decipher the signs 
of that clouded brow. They could only sor- 
row for what was on the surface. Geoff, 
in reality, suffered no less than themselves. 
If his silence wrung Pearla’s heart, and 
injustice wounded Durham’s sensitiveness ; 
their enforced coldness, interpreted by him 
as indifference, sent him to his closet with 
bitter tears, and made his waking up a thing 
of unspeakable forlornness. 

His new studies could not be begun till 
October, and meantime how spend the in- 
tervening months so pleasantly and profit- 
ably as in seeing the world ? 

Seeing the world is a phrase susceptible of 
many meanings, and the object of Geoff's 
desire was one that naturally occurs to us at 
eighteen and a half. 

Two days before, a collier from Newcastle 
had steamed into the little harbour, and as it 
came at full speed, all sails set, imagination 
could hardly frame a more captivating sight. Is 
not a ship indeed one of the loveliest, most 
fairylike things of human invention? Those 
tawny sails on a bright sea, that flashing sheer, 
took hold of Geoff’s imagination. The ship 
was come, it waited, it invited. He would go. 

So without saying a word to any one, and 
circumstances favouring, he quietly went 
down to the beach an hour or two before 
the vessel was to start for the north, and 
asked the skipper if he might return with 
him. The thing had never been done before, 
but as Geoffrey Auriol was a favourite among 
the fishing population, and as he had a 
well-filled purse, the desired permission was 
readily accorded. 

Pearla, quite unsuspicious of evil, awaited 
him that evening as usual. It was one of 
those seasons, traditional we may almost now 
begin to regard them, when the last meal of 
the day might be taken out of doors, and 
delicious indeed was Pearla’s garden this 
balmy July night. 

Strangely enough, as she stood on the 
upper ground of her little domain, she was 
now watching the very ship whither Geoff had 
fled as a refuge—and from what? the tenderest 
mother in the world. As she watched the 
beautiful fairylike thing gaily steering east- 
ward between glowing heavens and sea, she 
thought of just such a summer evening three 
years ago. 
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Yes, just three years ago she had come 
to this sweet place, borne by sails as swift 
and on seas as calm, with airiest hopes 
stirring her bosom. And now, although one 
deep, unlooked-for joy had come, where were 
the rest of those airy hopes? Yonder ship 
hastening on its way was not farther from her 
than her boy’s heart. 

She sighed as she gazed, and was about to 
re-enter the house when she met the old 
man-servant Fairfax with a dismayed counten- 
ance. He carried a cloak on his arm, for 
the faithful old fellow had ever a chivalrous 
care of his sweet mistress when the master, 
as he now called Durham, was away. Before 
opening his lips, he bestowed it carefully 
about her shoulders; then, motioning her 
back to the spot she had just quitted, he 
lifted a finger in the direction of the vessel. 

“* Master Geoffrey is gone away in yonder 
coal-brig, my lady,” he said. 

“Oh! Fairfax, conceal nothing from me,” 
Pearla asked anxiously. ‘‘What ship is that?” 

“Tis a collier bound to Newcastle, and 
Master Geoffrey is bound to Newcastle too. 
‘The wind is fair, he'll take no harm, ’tis but 
a freak,” said the old man. 

‘“No,” Pearla answered; “this is more 
than a freak.” Then with almost desperation 
written in her sweet face she added—“ I have 
lost my son.” 

“Let me send for Mr. Durham,” suggested 
the old man, taken aback by his mistress’s 
distress. He had looked for a fainting fit, 
or burst of sobs at least, and regarded such 
ebullitions of feeling as safety valves invented 
by nature to let off feminine emotion. 

“Mr. Durham can do nothing,” Pearla 
said with a deep sigh. 

“Better for me to hear that than the 
master, madam,” Fairfax ventured to say. 





She seemed only half to take in the sense 
of the implied reproach. 

“‘ But, Fairfax,” she added after a moment’s 
thought, ‘‘ Mr. Durham should know this at 
once. Will you go to him without delay? 
He ought to be consulted in what is. best to 
do. Pray start and try to reach Stoneham 
to-night.” 

“There is just time enough,” Fairfax re- 
plied as he looked at his watch. “Has my 
lady any other message to Mr. Durham?” 

“None,” Pearla replied, with just a touch 
of imperiousness, for she knew well enough 
what the old servant wanted her to say. 
Then wrapping her shawl about her ‘still 
closer, for she was shivering, though with 
sorrow and not with cold, she left the un- 
touched teatray and entered the house. 

Crestfallen and making sundry signs of 
discomfiture to himself, Fairfax followed his 
mistress into the house. Would it come to 
this ? he pondered; would that young scape- 
grace, Master Geoffrey, be the means of 
estranging as sweet a lady and as proper a 
gentleman as Heaven ever designed for each 
other ? 

Not for worlds, however, would he have 
unclosed his lips on such a topic in the 
servants’ hall; and without a hint as‘to his 
errand he quickly gave his orders and set forth. 

Pearla went to her room, now flooded 
with the mellow light of a July moon, to 
spend perhaps the forlornest night of her 
existence. The disillusion of her. early 
married life had. not touched her so nearly, 
because the perceptions are so much 
more acute at thirty-eight than at eighteen. 
And she could not resist a certain feeling of 
self-reproach. She had accepted love, but 
at what a cost? If Geoff went wrong, she 
felt now that the sin would be her own. 





LONDON 


HAUNTS. 


A ROOKERY DISTRICT. 


he falls to the lot of the present writer to 

have charge of what is popularly known 
as a “rookery” district in the great metro- 
polis. Than a human rookery there can, to 
a thoughtful mind, be no more. sorrowful 
spectacle. As an institution—and even in 
these days of supposed “sweetness and light” 
it 2 an institution—it is the great blot on 
“the resources of civilisation "—the veritable 
earthly inferno, This being a general feeling 
upon the subject, my district naturally, and I 
may add deservedly, bears the reputation of 





being, socially speaking, a “hot ’un.” In 
what special capacity I am in charge of it is 
of no particular importance in the present 
connection. Sufficeth it to say here jthat it 
is a secular and official capacity, and one in 
which I have acted for a number of years. 
The discharge of the duties of my office 
brings me daily into contact with the inha- 
bitants of the district, and gives me perforce 
an intimate knowledge of, their ways of life. 
I see them in their habits as they live; see 
them as they are seen among themselves, 
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and as others do not see them, especially 
such others as are occasionally brought sight- 
seeing under police guidance and protection. 
Taken generally, the locality affords a prac- 
tical illustration of the saying that one half 
of the world does not know how the other 
half lives. It lies well inland in that half 
world situated on Poverty’s side of the social 
gulf, and the supposed warmth of its social 
atmosphere causing it to be avoided by 
strangers, but little is known of the modes of 
existence prevailing in it, even by the dwellers 
on the threshold of ‘‘Society’s” side of the 
gulf. Though the life of the quarter, as a 
whole, is by no means so strange, or savage, 
or sensational as many good people to whom 
it is a terra incognita imagine, it is yet suf- 
ficiently distinctive and curious to form an 
interesting, and even a graphic study in soci- 
ology. It is a fairly representative district of 
its kind. It is not large, but it is compact 
and densely populated, its inhabitants num- 
bering twenty thousand all told. Roughly 
speaking, it forms an oblong with a series of 
narrow streets running across its length, these 
streets being in their turn intersected by a 
network of still narrower slums and alleys. 
Longitudinally it is bounded on the one edge 
by the fore-shore of the river, and on the 
other by the general high-street of the larger 
neighbourhood, of which my ground forms 
the “low” quarter, Running parallel with 
these boundaries, and about midway between 
them, is a long and comparatively wide street, 
which, cutting right through the cross streets, 
has the effect of partitioning off the rookeries 
into two distinct sets, to both of which it 
serves as a special high-street, its shops and 
methods of trading being adapted to the 
means and tastes of a London slum’s popula- 
tion. The lower rookeries, those bordering 
on the river, are occupied by irregularly 
employed dock-labourers, deal-porters, and 
coalheavers, the unskilled hands (of both 
Sexes) employed in chemical works, white- 
lead factories, and other such unhealthy or 
unpleasant trades established on the river 
banks, watermen fallen upon evil days, and 
“waterside characters.” The inhabitants of 
the upper rookeries constitute a, still more mis- 
cellaneous gathering, made up chiefly of odd- 
job men, costers, hawkers—licensed and unli- 
censed—tinkers, sandwich men, shoe-blacks, 
crossing-sweepers, and all other manner 
of ‘Street people, a small colony of what 
their neighbours call “ the wild Irish,” and a 
liberal sprinkling of the no-visible-means-of- 
Support class. If the Dwellings Improvement 
Act had not been framed on the how-not-to-do- 





it lines ; if instead of saying to “ The Local 
Authority” “You may,” it had said, “ You 
must demolish dwellings which, though used 
as, are unfit for, human habitations ”—if this 
had been the case my district, as it at present 
exists, would long ere this have been swept 
away. Fit forhuman habitation its dwellings 
certainly are not, though they are very much 
inhabited, overcrowding being the rule in 
them. The houses are small, and in outward 
appearance dirty and dilapidated. Within 
they are gloomy as well as dirty. There is, 
generally speaking, quite as much rag and 
paper as glass in the windows, and in more 
than one instance 


“* The hole that serves for a casement 
Is glazed with an ancient hat.”’ 


Many of the doors show odd or broken panels, 
and the original paint alike of doors and 
window-frames has been altogether overlaid 
by a dispiriting arrangement in various 
shades of weather-stain and worn-in dirt, 
“picked out” by irregular touches of sun- 
blister. Such metal “fixings” as scrapers 
and door-handles, knockers, or numbers, have 
in the majority of instances long gone the 
way of the marine stores. The furnishing 
of the homes is always upon the scantiest 
possible scale, and in the roughest and most 
rickety style. Tie walls and timbers of the 
apartments are permeated with a malodorous 
“reek of humanity,” not to speak of their 
being permanently colonised by those do- 
mesticated insect tribes that are not usually 
named to ears polite. Save in a few rare 
cases, even the smallest houses are occupied 
by two or more families, and numbers of the 
larger—the six-roomed—houses have their 
family per room. ‘This leads to the windows 
of upper stories being a good deal used by 
way of doors. Even in the winter, opposite 
neighbours gossip across the street from them, 
and exchange “ catches” with loaves, shoes, 
bundles of firewood, and other the like 
borrowings and lendings. All manner of 
things are “heaved” or hoisted up to them 
from the pavement, and pails of dirty water, 
or baskets of ashes, or other household refuse 
are freely flung down. This latter practice is 
not here the danger that it would be in a 
different locality. It is known to be “ a cus- 
tom of the country” by the natives and such 
official foreigners as have recognised business 
there, and it is very rarely indeed that any 
others penetrate into the district. Passers-by 
are therefore taken to be generally forewarned, 
and are supposed to keep a bright look-out on 
open windows, and to have their ears open 
for the warning cry of “ Below there!” which 
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it is due to the lady denizens of the upper 
floors to say they are careful to whoop out 
before “letting go” with their slop-pails or 
dust-baskets. As passengers, from mere force 
of habit, do keep on the alert it is very sel- 
dom that any accident occurs. Occasionally 
a woman may get a bucket of water over her 
from a second-floor window, but in most such 
cases this is the result, not of accident, but of 
a “plant,” the ‘‘ doused” and the “ douser” 
being at enmity, and “ bucketing” being a 
favourite method of attack in the feminine 
warfare of the district. The streets, as I have 
said, are narrow, and they are also ill-paved, 
badly drained, and over-guttered, for practi- 
cally the entire roadways are turned into 
gutters, And in these gutters the children of 
the rookeries may be seen disporting them- 
selves at all hours of the day—the School 
Board notwithstanding—comparatively happy 
in their dirt and freedom. The adult inha- 
bitants, also, show out of doors a good deal ; 
not, of course, tumbling about the gutters, 
but sitting on the door-steps or window-sills, 
or lounging or reclining upon the pavement. 
This is most markedly the case in the summer 
months, when the multitudinous insect colo- 
nists of the dwellings are given to show them- 
selves tormentingly active in the struggle for 
existence. Donkeys and goats are quartered 
pretty much as members of the families to 
which they belong, and the fowls, which are 
numerous though not choice, have about as 
free a run of the houses by night as they 
have of the streets by day. All sorts of odd 
and obscure industries are also carried on 
indoors, so that upon the whole these ram- 
shackle dwellings are very fully and variedly 
utilised. The parish dust-cart is rarely seen 
in the district, but the parish fever and small- 
pox cabs find a good deal of their work 
there ; so likewise do the parish doctor and 
the relieving officer; while the wife-beatings, 
violent assaults, street rows, and public-house 
scrimmages, for which the quarter is notorious, 
furnish neighbouring hospitals and police 
courts with some of their most interesting 
cases. 

Like other and better people, the inha- 
bitants of a rookery district must have their 
amusements. Chief among these—especially 
with the younger men and women—are the 
public-house “ Harmonic Meetings.” Ad- 
mission to these entertainments is free, the 
publicans looking for their gain to the extra 
drinking “for the good of the house,” which 
in these cases it is found in practice music (?) 
has charms to promote. Mine host supplies 
the instrumental music, generally a much- 





worn piano “ jangled out of tune,” while the 
audience furnish the vocal “talent.” Ladies 
and gentlemen who fancy they can sing—and 
to judge from their efforts, such a fancy upon 
their parts must in most instances involve 
great powers of imagination—‘“ oblige the 
company.” The company in return drink 
the “health and song” of each performer, 
and all goes pleasantly, that is to say, profit- 
ably for the landlord, however it may be 
with his customers. The organ-grinder and 
the street ballad-singers are welcome visi- 
tants in a rookery district. Curiously enough, 
however, the members of the street-singing 
fraternity who are resident in a district, or 
habitual frequenters of its common lodging- 
houses, find themselves, like prophets, with- 
out honour in their own country. The fact 
is, the modern wandering minstrel is, as a 
rule, likely to fare better the farther he 
wanders from where he is best known. 

The language current in a rookery is full 
of strange oaths, and so slangy as at times 
to be understood but of few not native 
and to the manner born. ‘The manners pre- 
vailing are a good deal mixed, ranging from 
the abjectly “’umble” to the brutally ferocious. 
The customs are undesirable but curious. 
That as a body the inhabitants of such a 
locality as we have been describing are a 
rough, and in some respects a “‘ fearsome” set 
is but over true; but any aversion that may 
be felt towards them should in justice be 
tempered with pity. That they are as they are 
is at least as much their misfortune as their 
fault. Their obnoxious characteristics are 
in a great measure an inevitable result of, to 
use the phrase of the day, the law of environ- 
ment. Their surroundings, material, moral, 
and social, preclude development in the 
graces of life. More literally than most 
others, they are born to trouble as the 
sparks fly upwards. Many of them inherit 
physical defects, or sickly constitutions, and 
there can be little doubt that a considerable 
proportion of them are born with the drink 
craving, which to them is the root of all evil. 
They are uneducated, have been “ dragged 
up,” or have had to “ tumble up,” without even 
the help of parental dragging, and they are 
steeped to the lips in poverty with all its 
attendant ills and coarsening effects upon the 
human character. Whether or not there 1s 
any far-off touch of truth in their own theory, 
vaguely and variously expressed, that they 
are Society’s martyrs, certain it is that their 
actual lot in life is a hard one, and on the 
whole they bear it bravely. They are for the 
most part unconscious philosophers, making 
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the most of any passing good that may be- 
fall them, and as for the rest, going upon the | 
principle that sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof. Generally speaking, they do not 


look forward to any improvement in the con- 
It has always been thus | 


dition of their class. 


with the poor, they argue, and “ ever will be 
till the world shall end.” But there are those 
among them who are not without hope that 
there is a good time coming, and we can but 
trust that this more cheerful view may prove 
prophetic. THE RIVERSIDE VISITOR. 





FRAGMENTS OF TEACHING IN EVERSLEY CHURCH. 
By THE Latte CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


IV.—DIVES AND LAZARUS. 


[t has been an open question with some ; 
whether the parable of Dives and Laza- 
rus, which we find in the sixteenth chapter of 
St. Luke’s Gospel, must not be interpreted 
figuratively throughout ; whether, like many 
of our Lord’s sayings which are popularly 
supposed to refer to the next life, it does 
not speak of the fate of the Jewish nation ; 
whether the Scribes and Pharisees (the only 
men whom our Lord ever denounced) are not 
meant by the rich man helped with God’s 
special favour, clothed in purple and fine 
linen, and faring sumptuously every day ; and 
whether the poor man be not the heathen 
diseased with sin, fallen to the likeness of 
brutes, who lay at their doors, longing in vain 
for teaching. 

But there are objections to this interpre- 
tation, the most serious of which is, that it 
would not have been so understood by those 
who heard it; that they would have natu- 
rally supposed our Lord to speak of an actual 
rich man, an actual poor one, and their actual 
death and fate. Considering this, it is safer 
to interpret the parable, as the first hearers 
would have done, to be of two actual men, and 
look reverently and cautiously while our Lord 
deigns to lift the veil off one nook, at least, 
of the world beyond the grave, and learn 
what we can from this parable, as He 
Himself has spoken it, without inserting 
any doctrines or fancies derived from else- 
where. 

And let no one suppose from my interpre- 
tation of this parable that I do not believe that 
sin Is punished, and punished terribly—that 
we must give an account of the deeds done 
in the body, whether good or evil—that as 
a cup of cold water given in Christ’s name 
will in no wise lose its reward, so we shall 





answer in the day of judgment for every idle 
word spoken on earth, and that it is better 
to cut off our right hand or pluck out our 
right eye than let them lead us into sin. 

The subject is especially important just 


now, when the minds of civilised men are 
more exercised about the next life and end- 
less punishment therein than they have been 
for several centuries. Vast numbers, not 
merely of the most thoughtful and learned, 
but of the most pious and virtuous, are 
troubled with honest doubts on the matter. 
Their numbers are increasing, and it is not 
too much to say that the fate of the Church 
of England, and of Christianity itself, in these 
islands may depend mainly on what decision 
is arrived at during the next generation or 
two upon the awlful subject of punishment 
afterdeath. Christianity, I repeat, may stand 
or fall therewith and thereby. 

How important, therefore, should this 
parable be to us, for it is almost the only 
instance in Scripture in which the life after 
death is certainly described. Many other 
well-known texts may not apply to the next 
life at all: but, I think, this parable mus¢. 

It is an open question, for instance, whether 
the “outer darkness” spoken of does not 
mean that outer darkness of barbarism and 
degradation into which too many nations 
have sunk back since our Lord’s time. It 
is an open question whether “ the worm that 
dieth not, and the fire which is not quenched” 
does not refer, like the similar passage in 
Isaiah, to Gehenna, the Vale of Hinnom, 
beneath the walls of Jerusalem, where ever- 
lasting fires were kept up to burn the offal 
of the city, and where the unburied bodies of 
great criminals were cast out. 

But is the subject of this parable an open 
question? /¢ surely speaks of the next life. 
‘The poor man died, we read, “ and was 
carried by the angels into Abraham’s bosom ; 
and the rich man died likewise, and in hell 
he lift up his eyes in torment.” 

If then our Lord condescends for once to 
lift off the veil, in part at least, of the unseen 
world, how reverently and how cautiously 
should we look at what He deigns to show us. 
Reverently and cautiously. And we shall 
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show our reverence best by taking our Lord’s 
words exactly as they stand, and not turning 
them into any other words, however venerable 
they may be from long custom or high autho- 
rity. If the Son of God spake as never man 
spake, surely He knew best how to tell His 
own story and convey His own lesson. His 
parable must be perfect in itself, and require 
no supplementing, much less explaining away 
by means of other texts. 

We should believe as much of the uninspired 
words of any great poet or philosopher. We 
should hold that as works of art they were 
complete in themselves, and must be studied 
by themselves, and let to tell their own tale. 
Let us be, at least, as reverent to the words 
of the Incarnate God, and learn what we can 
from this parable, as He Himself has spoken 
it. Let us indulge in no fancies of our own, 
but hear Scripture itself. In this case, as in 
all others, “to the law and to the testimony. 
If we speak not according to that Word there 
is no truth in us;” and if my interpretation 
differs from the usual one it is because I try 
to follow our Lord’s words exactly, and neither 
to alter them nor to add to them. 

“There was a certain rich man,” our Lord 
says, “who was clothed in purple and fine 
linen, and fared sumptuously every day,” as 


he had from his wealth a perfect right to do. 


We are wot told that he was a bad man. If 
he neglected Lazarus, and gave him nothing, 
the parable does not say so positively or 
make that a point of accusation against 
him. Nothing is said of his vices—nothing 
of his irreligion. He seems to have been 
simply an average selfish, luxurious man, such 
as we see every day. 

Neither are we told that Lazarus was a good 
man. Nothing is said of his patience— 
nothing of his resignation. He is described 
simply as an object of pity. Remark, I beg, 
this fact. We have been told from childhood 
that Dives was a bad man, and Lazarus a 
good man, till we almost believe that our 
Lord says so. He says nothing of the kind. 

* And there was a certain beggar named 
Lazarus, who was laid at his gate full of 
sores, and desiring to be fed with the crumbs 
which fell from the rich man’s table: more- 
over the dogs came and licked his sores.” 

“ And it came to pass, that the beggar died, 
and was carried by the angels into Abraham’s 
bosom.” 

We shall lose much of the deep pathos of 
those words if we overlook their exclusively 
Jewish character. The poor diseased outcast, 
the companion os the wild dogs in the street, 
who had often fancied that he was cut off 





from God and from his nation, finds in the 
next life that he was not cut off—that he was 
as much a child of Abraham as proud Pha- 
risees and orthodox rabbis ; and in the bosom 
of the great Father of his nation finds what 
he had so long needed—rest, rest as of a little 
child; as many an outcast sleeping on our 
doorsteps, seemingly lost to God and society, 
may find likewise when his turn comes to die, 

* And the rich man also died, and was 
buried ; and in hell he lift up his eyes, being 
in torments.” 

Certain divines, to carry out theories of 
their own, make a difference between Hades 
and Gehenna: Hades being merely the ge- 
neral place of departed spirits, Gehenna that 
of the endlessly lost. But that difference, 
very doubtful at best, will not hold good here; 
for the rich man is said not to be in Gehenna, 
but in Hades, the place whither David ex- 
pected to go, but not to be 4ft—the Hades 
whither Christ descended, and which He 
conquered and opened—the Hades which, 
according to St. John, He will destroy and 
cast with Death into the lake of fire, to be 
burned up in the day when He shall destroy 
Death, and put all enemies under His feet. 

To this Hades, which simply means, like 
the Hebrew Sheof and the old Teutonic 
Tea, the hidden, covered, or unseen world, 
the rich man goes. 

But he is in torment? Certainly. And 
what is the meaning of torment? Are we 
to take its meaning from its corruptions 
—from the cruel practice of the Roman 
law, which used torments to extract con- 
fession ; or from the still more cruel prac- 
tice of savages, who used torments as a mere 
means of giving pain—of indulging vindictive 
rage? Or are we to look at the original 
meaning of the word used in Scripture? 
That will be at once more reverent and more 
safe. 

The rich man Jdasanize tai (irapyov & 
Bacavors), says Scripture. That word is no- 
toriously derived from Jasanos, a touchstone 
with which gold was tested; and therefore 
we must believe that Christ, the Lord of 
Words, used the word in its true sense, and 
that Dives was tormented to try if there was 
any gold in him which would abide the fire, 
and discover and bring out what good was 
left in him. . 

That this is the use of the fire of God is 
plain from St. Paul, for he tells us of a fire 
which shall try every man’s work ; when the 
worthless part, the wood, hay, and stubble, 
shall be burned up while the valuable part, 
the gold and precious stones, shall endure ; 
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and the man himself be saved, yet so as by 
fire (1 Cor. iii. II—I5). 

And that this is God’s method in this life 
we all know, or should know. We all know 
how affliction, sickness, even mere bodily pain, 
brings out the good in men. We talk of the 
purifying fire of affliction, and truly. Not that 
it has any power to atone for our sins (which 
mistake lies at the root of the Romish pur- 
gatory), but that it does, as a fact, bring out 
whatsoever strength, whatsoever unselfishness 
there is left in us. We shall see whether it 
was so with the rich man. 

It was not so at first, as was to be expected. 
He sees Abraham afar off,and Lazarus in his 
bosom, and cries, “ Father Abraham, have 
mercy on me, and send Lazarus, to dip the 
tip of his finger in water, and cool my tongue.” 
His first cry is one for mere selfish alleviation 
from unaccustomed bodily pain, mixed—and 
that is a hopeful sign—with the humiliating 
confession that Lazarus, the poor beggar, can 
and may help him. But still he calls Abraham 
his father. He appeals to Abraham’s sym- 
pathy. He trusts that he is not cut off, even 
there, from the father of his nation. And he 
is not mistaken. Abraham’s answer is un- 
expected. It would seem almost harsh and 
cruel, unless we take the parable in one way, 
and that is literally, as it stands. 

“Son,” says Abraham. But, indeed, that 
first word is a mistranslation ; it is not “Son,” 
it is something far more tender which Abra- 
ham calls the rich man in his torment ; even 
teknon—my child—‘“ My child, remember !” 
He appeals to Dives’s reason—to his sense 
of justice, as not dead in him even there ; 

Thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy good 
things, and likewise Lazarus evil things: but 
now he is comforted and thou art tormented.” 

That is all the reason given. No word is 
said about his sins; no word about his ne- 
glect of Lazarus. Merely, the balance is to 
be made even between the two. Strange 
words! More terrible for the selfish and 
luxurious than any general doctrines about 
an endless punishment, to which no one be- 
lieves that either he himself, or any one whom 
he ever met, is actually doomed. Strange 
words! which can only be reconciled with 
God’s justice by the belief that punishment 
in the next life, as in this, is @ touchstone, to 
tty and to bring out the germ of good which 
is left in the man. 

“ But besides all this, says Abraham, there 
an impassable gulf fixed between Dives 

and Lazarus which neither can cross. 

ee this certain divines have argued that 
ves 1s plainly doomed to stay for ever where 





he is. That notion is founded altogether on 
another notion, which is nowhere to be found 
in Scripture, that there are only ¢wo states for 
men after death, and that if they are not 
where Lazarus was they must be where Dives 
was. Of that, I say, Scripture says not one 
word. 

But let us take our Lord’s words them- 
selves, and consider. 

If two men are on opposite sides of a chasm, 
and cannot cross either to the other, have 
they not the whole world besides, wherein 
to go each on his way? 

And consider this also; that these things 
must be interpreted spiritually, {of spiritual and 
moral states. No one will say that Lazarus lay 
bodily in the bodily bosom of Abraham. 
Then, by all rules of logic and reason, if we 
interpret one part of the parable spiritually 
we must interpret it all. By so doing we shall 
discover, as we shall throughout Scripture, that 
the literal meaning is also the most spiritual. 
And, then, not merely Abraham’s bosom, 
but the fire and the gulf must indicate spiri- 
tual states and spiritual facts. Thus all be- 
comes clear and reasonable, as well as just 
and hopeful. 

Dives is, says Abraham, where he ought 
to be—in the state which his character had 
earned for him, and sois Lazarus. And they 
cannot cross to each other without changing 
their characters. Dives is in the state and 
place fit for selfish men. To come to him 
Lazarus must become selfish even as Dives is. 
And Dives, instead of giving himself up for 
lost, wailing and blaspheming, as too many 
preachers would represent him as doing, takes 
Abraham’s appeal to his reason patiently and 
reasonably, and begins thinking, not of him- 
self, but of others. “I pray thee therefore, 
father, that thou wouldest send him to my 
father’s house: for I have five brethren; that 
he may testify unto them, lest they also come 
into this place of torment.” 

Who shall deny that that is an improved 
state of mind? Who shall deny that that is 
a gracious motion? Who shall deny that it 
is morally better for a man to think of 
saving his brothers from misery than to think 
of alleviating his own pain? But, then, who 
shall deny that all moral improvement must 
proceed from God? Who shall deny, unless 
he wishes to incur the suspicion of the Pela- 
gian heresy, that all gracious motions must 
proceed from the Spirit of God? And if the 
Spirit of God were working in Dives he is 
still under God’s education—in God’s school- 
house, however severe. He cannot be hope- 
lessly and endlessly lost. I say no more. 
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That on? fact surely settles the whole gues- 
tion ; and we may have hope for Dives, and 
for many a poor soul more. 

But even that rational and humane request 
Abraham refuses to him whom he calls ten- 
derly his “ child!” 

““They have Moses and the prophets ; let 
them hear them.” “ Zhem”—although, remem- 
ber, the Old Testament says so little of the 
future state that it has been long an open 
question among divines whether its writers 
believed clearly in any future retribution at 
all. 

“ Nay, father Abraham,” replies the rich man, 
“but if one went unto them from the dead, 
they will repent. And he said unto him, If 
they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither 
will they be persuaded, though one rose from 
the dead.” 

Wonderful words !_ Words which only God 
Incarnate could have wisdom or courage to 
have spoken; for what words have preachers 
in all ages been more slow to believe? How 
have they longed to call up one from the 
dead and frighten sinners by the horrors 
which they were enduring! How did they 


in the Middle Ages cover the walls of our 
churches with ghastly pictures of torment 
drawn from the Tartarus of Virgil and the 


Inferno of the Buddhists! How did they 
put heretics to dreadful deaths, confessedly 
to show their followers what they had to ex- 
pect in the world to come! And how justi- 
fiable—how right was their method on their 
own ground! If the picture of Dives be that 
of one endlessly lost, and if that is to be the 
physical fate of the majority, or even of a few 
of the human race, what else ought a preacher 
to think of, speak of, preach of day and night, 
until he die, if by any means he may save 
one human being from that hideous doom ? 

How strange, too, if this be the doom of 
the majority of the human race, is the silence 
of apostles and evangelists, except in the 
case of a few figurative and often disputed 
texts. 

How stranger still the utter silence of St. 
Paul, who never once throughout his Epistles 
alludes to the existence of such an Inferno 
as Dante has described in his too-immortal 
poem. 

But how most of all strange is the tone of 
our blessed Lord throughout the parable. 
Not a word of comment—a hint of pity— 
sympathy—horror. Did a merely human 
preacher describe to us the pains of the lost 
in such a tone, we should say that never had 
we heard a story told so coldly. 

What then shall we say of it, when told by 





Him who spake as never man spake, who wept 
over Jerusalem, who bore the infirmities and 
carried the sorrows of all mankind, who 
stooped from the highest heaven to seek and 
to save that which was lost, who was the In- 
carnate Charity, love, mercy, of God the 
Father of Spirits? What shall we say but that, 
either as I hinted at first, the whole parable 
may apply simply to the fate of the Scribes 
and Pharisees, the generation of vipers ; or 
that if it does not, there is even in this awful 
story, as in all the words of Christ, a gospel, 
a good news of hope, a special revelation of 
the purposes of that God who willeth that 
none should perish, but that all should be 
saved, and come like the rich man, even 
in his misery, to the knowledge of the truth? 

A hope; but what hope? That their 
punishment will be at last remitted without 
repentance and amendment? Impossible. 
That would be to believe in the Romish pur- 
gatory. If the discipline is sent to amend 
them, disciplined they will be unless they 
amend. Their characters must change be- 
fore they can change their state. Nay, if 
God’s moral laws in the next life are at all 
like His moral laws in this life, they may, by 
refusing to amend, grow worse and worse, 
and therefore more and more miserable than 
ever. God grant that it may not be so with 
any man. That it may be so we cannot 
deny. 

But for those who have departed in the 
faith and fear of Christ, for them we have no 
fear They have chosen the good, and the 
good shall be its own ever-increasing reward. 
‘They have chosen the light, and in God's 
light they shall ever see clearer and clearer 
light. Their souls have tended upward, 
while on earth, to God who is their source, 
and of them it is written, “They shall mount 
up with wings as eagles, they shall run and 
not be weary, they shall walk and not faint,” 
till they return to that God from whom they 
came. Of them it is written that they shall 
go from strength to strength until before the 
God of Gods appeareth every one of them in 
Zion. Of them it is written, that beholding 
as in a glass the glory of the Lord they shall 
be changed into His likeness from glory to 
glory. They have chosen the upward path 
and God will lead them on it. They have 
fought on earth in Christ’s warfare against 
evil, and their reward shall be to enter more 
and more fully, as the ages roll on, into the 
joy of perfect duty, perfect beneficence, pet- 
fect unselfisness, perfect usefulness, which is 
the joy of their Lord, 

Eversley, 1860. 





ALL IN A GARDEN FAIR. 


By WALTER BESANT, AvuTHorR or “ ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN,” £TC. 


PART II.—THE REWARD OF THE MAN. 
CHAPTER XXX.—A WOMAN’S REASONS. 


I WISH to tell, in my own words, how I 

chose between the three men who had 
done me the greatest honour that a man can 
confer upon a woman—the offer of his love 
and service. It is, I know, just as true that 
no greater honour can happen to a man than 
the confidence and love of a woman. And 
yet—to me—because I am a woman, I sup- 
pose, it does not seem quite so great a thing. 
My father, in the gallant and old-fashioned 
way with which he always talks of women, 
reminding one of old books, powdered wigs, 
patches, and hoop petticoats, says, that the 
highest distinction and glory for a man is to 
have it recorded that he was loved by many 
women. I suppose, however, that any man 
would be more than contented with the love 
of one, if he loved her in return. 

At the age of eighteen I was told by these 
three young men that they were in love with 
me. I was myself too young at the time to 
Perhaps, 


comprehend all that this meant. 
too, my lovers were themselves too young 
and too ignorant of the world to understand 


the importance of what they offered. If my 
mother had been living she would have taught 
me that these young men proposed to give me 
nothing less than their whole lives, with the 
fruits of all the work they would ever do. Can 
any man offer more? But my father did not 
teach me this: he spoke a little about the 
favour of my smiles and the great happiness 
which awaited the one whom I should accept 
—things which, I dare say, turned my head— 
and then he said no more about the matter, 
but carefully avoided it, until the time was 
close at hand, when the decision had to be 
made. I do not say that I never thought 
about it: there was not a single day, to tell 
the truth, in which I did not have it on my 
mind. But always, until near the end, as of a 
thing far off, which need not disturb my mind. 

No one must think that I made, con- 
sclously at least, any difference between two 
of the boys. As for the third, I knew very 
well, even at the beginning, what answer I 
should have for him. But I speak of the two 
In whose delightful society I had spent 
always, in all seasons and in all weathers, 
some part of every day. Yes; every day; 


pt ae if it was fine, we walked 





or ran in the Forest; and if it was: wet they 
came to the Cottage and we read or played ; 
and in the evenings they came to talk French ; 
and on Sunday afternoons they came to talk 
or to walk. Every day I saw them; they 
were my brothers; I could not love one 
more or one less; both were kind and 
thoughtful ; both were as dear to me as one 
human soul can be to another. I have made 
my decision, now, and made one contented, 
I hope, for life—yea, and for the after-life as 
well, through all the ages, when we shall to- 
gether, and side by side, grow mure and more 
in the spiritual life. Yet, still, when I think 
of the other my heart goes out to him, and I 
wish that he, too, were with us in the house, 
as in the old times. I could neve: refrain or 
cease from loving both these boys. 

Their own homes were not happy. Their 
parents were dreadfully poor. 1 do think 
that there is nothing worse for a boy than 
the continual pressure of grinding poverty. 
I have seen Will clench his hands as he 
spoke of the shifts to which he was put in 
order to make a decent appearance at school. 
I have seen Allen weep with bitterness for 
the same cause. Allen, at least, had the 
satisfaction of knowing that his own poverty 
was due to no fault of his father, unless it be 
a fault to trust an old friend, your partner. 
Poor Will had not that consolation ; he knew 
that his father had ruined himself and thrown 
away a fortune in the pursuit of mad-brained 
schemes ; it was difficult for him, remember- 
ing his father’s folly, to keep the fifth com- 
mandment in spirit as well as inletter. We, 
to be sure, were poor enough, but then we 
had the French thrift, and so we seemed 
richer. At all events, we lived contented 
with quite simple things, and did not repine at 
what we could not prevent. Mr. Massey, on 
the other hand, continually lamented the ill- 
fortune which had robbed him of the vast 
wealth he looked to make, grumbled daily 
over the plainness of his food, and spent his 
evenings in examining the papers relating to 
each scheme and its failure. Allen’s mother, 
for her part, could never recover from the 
shock of her husband’s dreadful death, 
brooded over his calamities, and lost no op- 
portunity of exhorting. her son to wipe out 
the disgrace of his father’s misfortunes by 
making money for himself. Poor woman! 
She was brought up to consider poverty a 
sin, and failure as the greatest offence against 
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her fellow-creatures and himself that a man 
can commit. So poor Allen’s boyhood was 
made wretched, save for the happiness which 
he enjoyed with my father and myself. And 
so, in this way, from the very first, the boy 
was led to conceive a deadly hatred of the 
City and all that belongs to money and money 
making. 

Never any boy, I should think, was so 
fond of books as Allen. Heread all that he 
could lay his hands upon, in French and 
English. When he first went into the City he 
used to save half, out of the shilling which was 
meant for dinnez, in order to buy books. He 
read all that we had, all he could borrow from 
everybody in the village ; though I suspected 
nothing at the time, it seems to me now to have 
been quite certain from the beginning that 
he must become a man of letters, and I can 
never sufficiently thank my father for finding 
this out and for training him in literature and 
style, and afterwards in Art, and in the know- 
ledge of actual life, which fitted him for the 
work he was todo. Of course I knew very 


well that Allen could never, never take up 
the active political life of which my father 
dreamed. 

When first he read us his verses I thought 
that I had never heard anything so bad as 


they were. But my father saw promise, and 
encouraged him and led him on step by step 
to love letters and books more and more. 
He waited till he was past twenty-one before 
he could follow the profession of letters, and 
then he tore himself from the City and 
plunged into the new world of print and 
ink with a heart full of courage. 

When he refused the appointment in China 
and told his mother of his resolution, she first 
implored him to accept the post and then 
upbraided him, and when she could not 
alter his purpose she came to my father and 
begged him to use his influence. When he re- 
fused, and assured her that her son was taking 
the best step to insure his happiness and 
success, she flew into the most violent passion 
that I had ever seen. I would not repeat 
words used in wrath by an angry woman. 
My father listened without changing his 
countenance or losing his politeness, though 
she reproached him for his poverty, for his 
country, for his profession, for having led 
Allen away from the business of his life, and 
even for making him think of love when he 
ought to have been thinking of money, and 
for throwing his penniless and designing 
daughter in the boy’s way. 

When she went away, with white cheeks 
and quivering lips, my father shuddered. 





*‘ Against the words of an angry woman,” 
he said, “there is no reply but silence. Do 
not cry, Claire, my child. Play music for the 
peace of our souls. Poor woman! Yet she 
must have been beautiful once. It is only 
the happy woman who remains beautiful.” 

A few days later I met her in the village; 
she begged to be forgiven, saying, humbly, 
that all her hopes had been for her boy to 
follow in the footsteps of his father, and by 
his own success to make that disgrace to be 
forgotten. I told her that, as for the anger, it 
was forgotten already ; and as to the disgrace 
of which she spoke, that was long since for- 
gotten and only the pity of it left, because 
everybody knew how good and honourable a 
man was her husband. She shook her head 
and said I was a girl and did not know all. 
Then I told her what we hoped of Allen, and 
how bright and clever he was, and what great 
prizes in reputation as well as in money 
await those who write beautiful things in 
prose and verse. But this she could not 
understand. 

Allen did not come back to us for six 
months, but he wrote telling of the bad luck 
which his poems encountered everywhere, 
and the unanimous opinion of publishers 
about their merits. When, at last, he came, 
it was to tell us that he had actually got work 
of a humble kind, yet better than nothing. 

And soon after this he told me of his new 
friends, to whom he owed all the success 
which he has since obtained. I was very 
curious about them. There was his friend, 
Mr. Lawrence Ouvry, who was so wise and 
knew everything, and especially everything 
about literature, whose father and mother 
and all his relations had been poets, editors, 
novelists. How strange to hear of such a 
family! And then there was Miss Gertrude 
Holt, the best and kindest of ladies, It 
seemed as if our boy was actually on the 
road to success when he was invited to “ At 
Homes” crowded with literary people, andit 
looked like real success when Isabel recited 
his poems before them all. Then came his 
first paper in the magazine, which gave him 
a chance, and this was success! Yet still 
we were not satisfied ; it was not for papers 
of criticism that Allen entered the profession 
of letters ; nor was it until his first tale ap- 
peared that we knew for certain that he was 
in the right line at last—the line for which 
his genius was fitted. 

He was always the same Allen to meé, 
yet he changed—oh ! how much he changed. 
We lost our eager boy, ignorant of the world, 
full of enthusiasms and rages, his large 
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eyes aflame with hope or indignation—he 
was gone, Gertrude—let me call her at once 
by her name—and Isabel, between them, 
changed him. They calmed him ; they made 
him fitted for work by praising some of his 
enthusiasms and cultivating others ; they in- 
troduced him into society ; they led him on, 
developed him, kept him from trying impos- 
sible things, and advised him wisely. It was 
what most he wanted, the society of ladies 
who could advise him and give the kind 
of sympathy which: helps a young man. 
Nothing could be greater than his gratitude. 
His letters were full of his friends. He was 
always making excuses to be with them; he 
was always trying to do something for them ; 
and when he called upon me it was, after he 
had told me of his own affairs, to talk about 
Gertrude and Isabel. 

“Claire,” he would say, “we must make 
up a plot to bring them here. I want you 
to know them, you will like them as well as I 
do, and better, if that is possible. Of course, 
everybody falls in love with Gertrude at 
once, but you must know both of them.” 

I promised I would do what I could to 
help him in bringing them to the Forest. 


Isabel, I could understand, encouraged 
and pushed him on, while Gertrude kept him 
back. Now I knew that Gertrude was an 
old lady, and I always, until I saw her, 
thought that Isabel was old too, but not so 
old. This was, perhaps, the reason—though 
I would fain think otherwise—why I was not 


in the least jealous of either of them. It is 
true that I thought little about the decision 
before me, but yet—when a man has said 
that he is in love with you—to hear him 
praise continually another girl might make 
any woman jealous, 

Isabel encouraged him to work, pointing 
out how this man, or that man, without half 
his abilities, was pushing his way into notice. 
Gertrude encouraged him to wait, urging him 
to give nothing but his best, and letting him 
understand that his work, as yet, was imma- 
ture. It was delightful to think that he was 
So carefully looked after. When I heard 
that Isabel recited his poems I ought to have 
known that she was young; a sense of incon- 
stuity came over me as I read his letter—one 
would not like to think of elderly ladies re- 
citing ; yet actresses, I suppose, like other 
women, become old. 

As for Will, he, too, wrote to me once a 
month—long and beautiful letters, telling me 
everything that he thought I should like best 
to hear and that would interest me: all 
about the strange people of China, and the 





colony of English, Germans, and Americans 
among whom he lived, so that I seemed to 
know them all. Then he told me—if this 
would interest me—what he read, and what 
his thoughts were upon all kinds of things— 
nothing, I am sure, improves a man more 
than to go away and be made to do respon- 
sible work by himself. And of the parties 
that went on, how he had learnt to dance and 
to ride, and of the dinners and picnics—why, 
what a life of pleasure and excitement he was 
leading compared with what he had left behind ! 
And he used to send me presents, such as 
silk, and things in carved wood of strange 
fragrance, and chests of choice tea, all with a 
chivalrous resolution not to say or do any- 
thing which might perchance prejudice Allen, 
which made Will keep praising him and 
prophesying greatness for him, as if he would 
rather—though I knew he never really wished 
—that I would accept Allen than himself, I 
thought a great deal of Will, almost as much 
as I did of Allen. And oh! it is so great a 
pleasure to think of a man as strong, self-re- 
liant, and full of good principles. I pictured 
to myself the tall, handsome lad becoming a 
talland handsome man, stronger than most, 
braver than any, honest as the day. It would 
be a cruel thing to wound that noble heart. 

I am sorry to say that, when these two 
went away and Olinthus remained for awhile, 
he endeavoured to take advantage of his 
position and presumed to talk to me about 
abridging the period of waiting. This was 
ungenerous in him, and when he found that 
I thought so he desisted and presently went 
to London, where he took chambers and 
lived alone. I saw him very little after this 
for some time. His sisters did not, in those 
days, call upon me, and, I think, were greatly 
displeased that their brother’s affections were 
bestowed “beneath him.” ‘Tobe sure I was 
only a teacher of French—and of everything 
else—in a girls’ school. I had never thought 
of being called upon or recognised by the 
ladies in the village. In time one lives down 
even the sense of social inferiority. My 
father, for his part, never felt that he could 
possibly be considered as socially inferior to 
any one, especially in a village full of bank- 
rupt bourgeois. 

Presently we heard, to our great surprise, 
that Olinthus was making a great fortune. It 
seemed quite true. He actually became 
suddenly clever, he who had been always 
thought so stupid. 

He even came himself to tell me so, pul- 
fing and swelling his cheeks like a turkey. 

“Tt is really true, Claire,” he said. 
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“Where is your clever Allen? Starving in a 
garret. Where is Will Massey? Clerk ina 
silk house. Where am I? In West-End 
chambers. I’ve got a cab and a tiger; I 
drive into the City every day; I’ve got a 
Club; I buy the best cigars and drink the 
best champagne. When I choose to say the 
word there is the best society in London 
open to me.” 

“ We are very glad to hear it,” I said. 

“What has done this ?” he asked grandly. 
“Reading books? Riding on bicycles? 
Walking about the streets? Brains, Claire. 
Brains. Remember that.” 

I believe that when he visited his mother 
and sisters plainness of speech was used as 
regards the daughters of French masters, and 
he was given to understand that young men 
in his position should look higher—very 
much higher. But he had always been a 
headstrong boy, and opposition only made 
him more obstinate. Besides—yes—I am 
sure that Olinthus was always fond of me, 
after his fashion. 

I did not quite know, then, how he was 
growing so rich. I was told, but one does 


not easily understand these things, that it 
was by buying with nothing and selling for a 


great deal, or by buying what did not exist 
and selling what there was none of; which 
seems absurd. Perhaps it was by pretending 
to buy of one man and making somebody 
else believe he was selling; and this, too, 
seems a strange way of making money. How- 
ever that may be, he was greatly envied, and 
Sir Charles, with tears in his eyes, prayed that 
he might live to see a failure which promised 
to be greater even than Mr. Colliber’s. 


It was somewhat less than a year after the 
boys went away that our good fortune came 
to us. 

I suppose it is ridiculous to confess the 
thing, but, in truth, we did not at first under- 
stand how such an enormous income could 
possibly be spent. I know by this time that 
the income is not large at all, compared with 
what English people generally call large ; yet 
to us it was a great and splendid fortune, and 
our eyes were dazzled. 

Remember that all we had in the world to 
live upon was the cottage, which was our own, 
and some thirty or forty pounds a year, which 
I believe was mine, and had come to me from 
my mother. Then my father received seventy- 
five pounds a year from the school, and I had 
twenty-five. Altogether a hundred and forty 
pounds a year. We lived with the greatest 
simplicity. My father had no expensive tastes 





at all. Our garden provided us with fruit, 
vegetables, and flowers. I made my own 
dresses and trimmed my own hats. I should 
have made my own boots, too, if I had known 
how to get inside them in order to sew on the 
soles. It is dreadful to think so much about 
such things as boots; and I wore out an im- 
mense quantity. 

Fancy, if you can, the change from a hun- 
dred and forty pounds a- year, which means 
calculation by pence, to twelve hundred 
pounds a year, which means calculation by 
sovereigns! 

The magnitude of the thing once over, we 
began to feel how, in a hundred different ways, 
we might expand our mode of living without 
changing the simplicity to which we were 
accustomed. We first resigned our work at 
the school—I am ashamed to think of the 
happiness with which 1 looked forward to 
doing no more work for money—then we 
moved into a larger house, a pretty house, 
too, with gables and a porch, and a great 
garden. I found one room into which | 
moved all the dear old shabby furniture of 
my old room. And then we went up to 
London and saw all the sights which I had 
last seen in company with the boys; also, I 
was able, for the first time in my life, to buy 
music, books, ribbons, lace, and all the gloves 
and pretty things I desired. It is such a 
happiness to buy pretty things! I wished to 
publish Allen’s verses for him, now that we 
were rich, but my father would not permit it. 
He would have Allen owe to himself the 
whole of his success, if he had any ; and this my 
father, full of his own project, refused to con- 
sider possible. I think now that he was right. 
It was certainly better for Allen to acquire 
hardness by fighting and temporary defeat. 
And then all the ladies of the village, Lady 
Withycomb, Mrs. Massey—she was a very 
stately person, and always looked forward to 
the time when her son would find money 
enough to start some more of her husband's 
schemes again—Mrs. Gallaway, and the rest, 
called upon me. They came and made pre- 
tence as if I had only just come into residence, 
and were kind as to a stranger, and spoke of 
my father as an interesting foreigner whom they 
should study with pleasure and advantage, 
and of whom they had just heard for the first 
time. When they went away they shook hands 
warmly, and said they hoped that they would 
be able to see a great deal of us, and that we 
would call often. It really was delightful! 
My father shrugged his shoulders and asked 
if we were really more virtuous to-day than 
we had been yesterday ; and I laughed. Yet 








“ What canI do?” I asked, 
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I was pleased. Whether people have small 
minds or not, one likes being recognised. 
They only treated me as they treated each 
other. No one called on Mrs. Skantlebury 
because her husband had made money in the 
retail way, but they all called on Mrs. Massey 
because her husband had failed in the whole- 
sale way. 

I was especially pleased with the behaviour 
of Olinthus’s sisters. Before the arrival of the 
fortune they always got out of my way if they 
met me, to avoid speaking. As soon as the 
knowledge of our accession to wealth was 
established they all three called together, and 
were most friendly, and begged that I would 
consider their home my own—for the sake of 
dear Olinthus, 

When we were fully established in our 
new house, and had received the calls of our 
neighbours, my father opened a subject of 
considerable importance. He began one 
morning by remarking that in France, even 
in the provincial towns, ladies have their 
evenings, and there is society. Again, that 
in some parts of London, as he was credibly 
informed, there were clubs or societies for 
singing, and young people danced, and the 
evening was not considered as a dull three 
hours of preparation for a long night of bed. 

“In this village, my daughter,” he said, 
“TI observe, with regret”—he had got into 
the habit of speaking about himself as Sir 
Charles, and everybody else spoke about him, 
namely, as a new comer—* with great regret, 
that there is no society at all; no lady has 
an evening. Claire, it is for you to reform 
this state of things.” 

“What can I do?” I asked. 

“You will, my child,” he said with solem- 

nity, “create a salon.” 

I was to create a salon. Alas! where were 
the Materials? My father left me to think 
over the idea. Of course, I thought about it. 
By this time I had heard of Gertrude’s “ At 
Homes.” Could I not create a salon in the 
Same manner? But then I should have to 
make my evenings pleasant, and we knew no 
Interesting people at all. 

F ‘Can I”—it was after a sleepless night— 
can I be at home on Saturday evenings ?” 

Nothing more easy,” said my father. “In 

fact, you are always at home on that and on 

every other evening, except when we go to 

the pit—I beg your pardon, Claire—since 


our inheritance—to the dress-circle, of the 
theatre.” ‘ 

“ And could we 
_ “Nothing, 
Just as if he 


e get any one to come ?” 
again, more easy,” he replied, 
had been in English society all 











his life. “You will attract the elder people 
with a little supper, and the younger”—he 
paused, in order to give point to the advice, 
but then he loves an epigram so much— 
“with a little love.” 

“The supper is easy; but who is to make 
the love ?” 

“ That, my child, they will make for them- 
selves.” And then he spread his hands, and 
smiled as if he had said something happy. 
These general maxims in which my father 
delights are very well, but they do not help 
much. For instance, how can the girls 
make love if there are no young men? Now 
there were no young men in the village at all, 
since the boys went away. 

Nevertheless, I thought it would be de- 
lightful to have an evening, if people would 
come. What could we do? 

I remembered how Isabel recited Allen’s 
verses, and I made up a little plan for an 
evening’s amusement. 

It was difficult, because, though everybody 
came, they were awkward and not accustomed 
to be amused. You may very easily get quite 
out of the habit of being happy, if you like. 
I got some of the elder girls from the school, 
with Miss Billingsworth’s permission, to act a 
little comedy, which the girls played with a 
great deal of spirit. This made everybody 
laugh ; I really do think that some of those 
poor girls had not laughed for years. Then 
we had some singing; and then, though there 
were no young men, we cleared the room and 
danced, and Sir Charles said it reminded him 
of the famous Calico Ball he gave at the 
Mansion House in the year when he was Lord 
Mayor. Then there was a little supper, and 
claret-cup, and they all went away well 
pleased. 

That was the beginning of my evenings, 
and in this way we introduced society into the 
village. 

They only wanted somebody to start them. 
Once started we went on easily. Every 
week we invented something for the evening’s 
entertainment, and on every occasion we 
ended with a dance. 

Then my father’s wise sentence proved 
true. We did not find the love-making, 
which was found by the girls for themselves. 
For they brought young men from far-off 
places, such as Chigwell, Loughton, and ~ 
Buckhurst Hill. It appeared that there are 
everywhere quantities, really large numbers, of 
young men who are always ardently desirous 
of a dance, and respond with the greatest 
alacrity to the chance of getting one every 
week, summer and winter. Naturally, there- 
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fore, flirtations began, and though the peace of 
the village vanished, the anxieties and flutter- 
ings, the whisperings and confidences, the an- 
ticipations of the evening, and the pleasure 
of wearing one’s best frock, being in one’s 
sweetest temper, and, better still, living in that 
delightful sun-lit haze which precedes an 
engagement—all these things together fully 
compensated. Besides, the peace of the 
village had been only a monotonous and 
luggish calm, like the smooth surface of a 
duck-pond, which the girls regretted not. 

In this creation of a salon, in receiving 
and reading the letters from Will and Allen, 
in visits to London, where we saw all the 
best pieces at the theatre and all the pic- 
tures, and in reading and music, the weeks 
passed swiftly away. At the end of the 
first year we were in our new house, the 
richest people in the village ; at the end of 
our second year Allen had already struck the 
vein by which he has won recognition, and 
Olinthus was at the height of his success. 
It was in the beginning of the third year 
that my father took me for the first time to 
France. It was a delightful time, if only the 
boys had been with us; but I could not at 
all feel as if I was French by birth. We 
stopped a day or two in Paris, and I saw the 


spot where the shop had stood which sup- 
plied the barricade with my father’s poems. 


Oh, those unlucky poems! There had 
been the long period of the Second Empire 
since then, and another revolution ; but my 
father folded his arms as he stood upon the 
sacred place, and was once more in imagina- 
tion Philipon of the Barricades—Philipon, 
the Poet of Revolution. He is the kindest- 
hearted man in the world, and the most 
forgiving. Yet I am sure that at the moment 
the fierce desire of battle was upon him, and 
he felt that strange joy of the fight which 
we women read about but cannot under- 
stand. 

Then we took the train and went to 
Orleans, and from Orleans to Tours, where 
we stayed, and whence we wandered about 
in the pleasant country of Touraine—why 
were the dear old provinces ever turned 
into departments? We saw Chambord and 
Chenoncaux, Loches and Amboise, Chinon 
and Saumur, Azay le Rideau, and Blois. 
We went on to Poitiers and to Angouléme, 
where one could dream away a life on the 
terrace overlooking the sweet and sunny 
plains, and to La Rochelle, the strange old 
town with the stone arcades in the streets 
and the shields of the Huguenot gentlemen. 
We were three months on our holiday—the 





first I had ever had. I learned, at least, to 
understand one reason why a Frenchman 
loves his country. 

Then we returned, when the autumn 
colouring was on the Forest, and the sad, 
rainy English summer, which promises so 
much and gives so little, was over. 

Allen had spent his summer at Richmond 
with Gertrude and Isabel, writing stories and 
poems, and getting daily better known ; Will 
had done something, the nature of which I do 
not know, which greatly pleased his seniors ; 
and Olinthus was simply dazzling. I forgot, 
because it is a little detail which really does 
not matter, and is not a part of the story, 
that several of the young men who came to 
my evenings made the mistake of falling in 
love with me, and I had the very disagreeable 
duty of advising them to think about it no 
longer. I dare say they are cured by this 
time ; but one or two of them, I remember, 
gave me a great deal of trouble. 

Then the autumn slowly passed away, and 
when Christmas came and the new year, 
there remained less than six months to the 
time when I must make my decision. It is 
the story of that six months which I have to 
tell. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—HIS FIRST BOOK. 


ALLEN’s first book of collected tales ap- 
peared in February of that year. 

Nothing that a writer ever does seems to 
me quite to come up to his earliest and 
freshest work. Yet one could see that his 
touch was becoming firmer, the grasp of his 
art stronger, and his powers more developed. 
As yet, he confined himself wisely to short 
studies. ‘They were not sketches az all, but 
careful and finished pictures. Some of these 
stories were sad, some humorous, sore 
satirical; but they were all, one felt, true. 
Like all true stories, they suggested things 
which were not in the pages. They reminded 
me of what Allen once said about the 
theatre. 

“ The actors on the stage, if you can forget 
their acting and see only the story, tell a 
hundred tales besides the one which they 
represent. The study of Mercutio is 4 
tragedy in itself. The story of Tybalt 1s as 
touching as the story of Romeo. What ol 
Romeo’s first mistress? Do you not think 
that she, too, sometimes came to weep over 
the grave of the lover who had been faithless 
to her, but whom she loved still, remembet- 
ing the days when he sat at her feet and 
played with her golden tresses? Even the 
nurse and the apothecary and Friar Law 
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rence, especially the apothecary, could tell 
their tale.” 

And thus he sketched the story of the 
apothecary. He was a student, Allen said, 
of Salerno, the great school for medicine: he 
went from Salerno to Montpellier, in order to 
attend the lectures on anatomy of Rabelais, 
the great anatomist and physician: he knew 
Servetus, that other great physician, and had 
talked with him. He was a poet and an 
enthusiast. But he failed, somehow. It was 
probably through lack of common-sense, a 
thing which has caused many to lag behind 
or go out of the way: and because he 
was too often running after the shadow in- 
stead of picking up the substance; for in- 
stance, he used to read books on alchemy, 
and sought the Great Projection; he wrote 
poetry which nobody read; he dangled after 
patrons who neglected him and gave him 
nothing; finally, he became a lean and 
hungry seller of drugs and misanthropic. As 
for poisons, he would gladly have poisoned 
the whole of mankind, could he, by a potent 
draught, have made an end of all. He went 
on to sketch the end of that apothecary’s 
career: how he hit upon acosmetic which all 
the ladies of Verona rushed to buy ; how he 
grew rich and sleek, forgot his old misan- 
thropy, married the daughter of a wealthy 
merchant, burned his poetry, put his books 
on alchemy into the hands of the Inquisition, 
said nothing at all about that little transac- 
tion with Romeo, and, when he died, left 
money—to the disgust of his heirs—for 
the erection of the most beautiful tomb, all 
Jasper, a miracle of marble, with a lovely 
little chapel, to be placed over the bodies of 
the unfortunate lovers. Thus, no one but 
Shakespeare knowing his history, he showed, 
in the end,his repentance. I always thought 
of this story when I read one of Allen’s, 
because he had the art of finding materials 
fora human comedy where most people would 
see nothing at all but a squalid street with 
mean houses and cabbage-stalks, He was 
like a child who can play with two bits of 
stick and pretend everything. His work was 
a collection of all his stories. It was pub- 
lished in two volumes, first, though now you 
can get it much more cheaply in one. He 
sent me a copy, but I had read the contents 
already in the magazines. Yet I read them 
again, 

Then Allen sent me the criticisms. How 
hard and unappreciative they seemed to me ! 
but then I could read between the lines, 
and I saw Allen’s soul in the book, and that 

¢ had put into it his noblest and best. Yet 





I believe they were really kind and helped 
the book greatly. One or two spoke slight- 
ingly of the new writer. I was indignant. 
The men who wrote such things were un- 
worthy, I thought, of the name of critic. 

Isabel, afterwards, told me all about the 
reviews and the reviewers. She knew the 
names of the writers, even the unsigned re- 
views. This one, she told me, was the work 
of aman born to be a critic; not an unkind 
or harsh critic, but a just man, though 
sometimes hard in his judgments. Another 
was the work of an unsympathetic and un- 
imaginative writer, on whom the pearls of 
fancy were thrown away. Another was 
written by a well-known novelist, and this 
was the most generous of all. So it is 
pleasant to think that there is no envy among 
novelists, Another was written by a man 
who wrote a leading article every day of his 
life for a daily, and two every week for a 
weekly, and one article at least every month 
for a monthly, and one long paper every 
quarter for the Quarterly, and brought out a 
book or two every year, and was suspected 
of being a London correspondent to a co- 
lonial paper: and yet found time to read 
novels and to review them. Whata wonder- 
ful thing is the world of letters! Some day 
writers will insist on signing all their articles 
in newspapers and everywhere else. Then, 
at last, we shall see them take their right 
position in the world. As for the notices in 
half-a-dozen lines, Isabel told me that it was 
absurd to look at them, or to consider them, 
because at a guinea or two for acolumn, who 
can afford to read the half-dozen books with 
which they have to fill up that column? Yet 
an injury may be done to a writer even in 
half-a-dozen lines. 

“You are proud of him, then, Claire?” 
said my father, as I stood with the book in 
my hands. 

“ Yes—but re 

“The drop of bitterness which is in every- 
thing. What is it, Claire?” 

‘‘T would like the book better, if he had 
not told us—if I thought that he loved his 
character.” 

“The girl told him her story and went 
away, and he remembered her no more.” 

“He makes us love her so much that we 
feel we ought to love her still.” 

“There was an artist once,” said my 
father, “‘ who tortured a slave in order to 
paint the agony. Do you think he felt those 
pains himself?” 

“ No—but yet— And he was a wretch 

“ Many artists paint beautifulewomen. Do 
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they love them all? My child, be reason- 
able. Our boy is an artist—only an artist,” 
he sighed, “ who might have been a Luther.” 

Allen wrote so truthfully and so tenderly 
that we ought to have been satisfied. Yet— 
I suppose because my father had talked so 
much about it—it seemed to me a smaller 
thing to set forth the life of the people than 
to study it, and to learn what they want to 
make them happier. Yet it was a beautiful 
thing that he had done. The volume, 
daintily bound, stood before me in mute 
reproach. When I opened it, the pages re- 
proached me still more. It was Allen him- 
self who seemed ‘to say,“ Claire! did you 
believe that I could do this—even when you 
encouraged me most? Are you not proud of 
me? Did you think your old playfellow 
would ever write so well? If I move your 
heart and compel your tears, and force you 
to love these puppets of my brain as if they 
were living creatures—more, because if they 
were living, you, with your small imagi- 
nation, would see only common working 
girls and working men, and you would not 
love them at all ;—if I have this mastery, will 
you still look for more, and wasté regrets 
upon an idle dream?” It was ungrateful: 
and yet the thought possessed me that there 
was something nobler in my father’s dream. 
It is very good to write of men and women 
truthfully, and with love and compassion ; 
but, perhaps, better to work for them. One 
thinks more of the poor soldiers who rush 
into the fight than of the piper who keeps up 
their spirits. 

“T have not yet,” said Allen, “sent my 
mother a copy. Gertrude is going to take 
one. Will you, too, dear Claire, be with my 
mother when Gertrude calls? I cannot tell 
you how much I want you to know Gertrude 
and to love her.” 

The house occupied by Mrs. Engledew was 
one of the smallest in the village; a house of 
white boards with a porch covered over with 
honeysuckle and jessamine. There was a 
flower-garden in front, yet with few flowers. 
Outside, the house was clean and trim as 
becomes the house of a widow lady; within, 
its silence and sadness fell into one’s heart. 
You wished to whisper—to laugh would have 
been wicked—the very furniture seemed to 
have caught the sadness of the poor woman, 
who had no hope left at all, since her son had 
left the City. I used to take her all the 
things that Allen wrote—but she read none 
of them. As for his papers on French litera- 
ture, they might please some, she said, but 
she did not want to know about foreigners ; 





and when the stories began and I tried to in- 
terest her in them, she said that there was 
quite enough misery in the world without 
inventing more; and as for making people 
laugh, Allen was not brought up to becomea 
Tomfool at a fair but to make money in a 
proper and becoming manner in the City. It 
was wonderful that a woman could be so fixed 
in her ideas. 

I think that when she was young she must 
have been beautiful ; one afternoon in sum- 
mer when I called I found her sleeping in her 
chair—her head lay back and the reflection of 
the sunlight fell upon her cheeks from the 
open window. I stood looking at the face on 
which I had never seen sunshine before, and 
I understood how the thin cheek and wasted 
features might have looked when, four-and- 
twenty years before, she was a young and 
beautiful bride. Four-and-twenty years ago! 
and for three-and-twenty of them she had 
been a widow, with the dreadful recollection 
of a ruined husband, bidding her go home, 
kissing her for the last time and then. ... 
then ... the suicide. And after that the 
long struggle with poverty, made tolerable 
only by her hopes—poor woman !—of the boy 
who would redeem the family honour. 

I went to see her on the day of the visit, 
thinking I would prepare her mind. I told 
her how Allen’s tales were now collected into 
a volume, which was so well received that it 
seemed as if his future was assured. 

She heard me coldly. She seemed to take 
no kind of interest in the subject. 

“ As for the boy’s future,” she said, “ that 
cannot be assured by writing books. I am 
glad to hear that he is not starving. It 1s 
not the life for which he was brought up, and 
I can never think of it without disappoint- 
ment.” : 

“Oh!” I said; “try to think of it with 
pride.” ; 

“No. I cannot. I looked to see him 
winning good opinions in the City ; he came 
of a business family ; all his relations have 
always been in the City, none of them ever 
ran away to sea, or. . or anything. Why 
should he want to be anything different? If 
he was in a line which leads to money I 
should not mind so much. But he is not. 

I told her, next, of the ladies who had been 
kind to Allen, and were coming to see her 
and bring her the book that very afternoon. | 

“ They must come, I suppose, if they like, 
she replied ungraciously, and then went on as 
if defending herself, “I do not blame you, 
Claire ; I blame nobody any more ; not even 
your father, who encouraged Allen most. 
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Because he is a foreigner, and cannot know 
the mischief he was doing when he filled the 
boy’s head with nonsense.” 

While we talked there was the sound of 
carriage wheels and our visitors came. They 
were two ladies ; one of them—I knew her at 
once—must be Gertrude ; an old lady with 
white hair and the kindest face imaginable. 
With her was a young lady—who could the 
young lady be? Then I suddenly remem- 
bered that Allen had never told me what 
Isabel was like. Could Isabel be young? 
Could this be Isabel? It must be—it could 
be no other; and instantly I felt the truth. 
This beautiful girl, with the indefinable cachet 
of London, beautifully dressed, was the 
reader of Allen’s poems; she it was who 
rowed with him, walked with him, talked with 
him, encouraged him; of whom he spoke 
and thought continually. Should I not be 
more than woman if a pang of jealousy 
had not caught my heart and held it still for 
a moment P 

The elder lady—Gertrude—it was who 
. spoke : 

“T am a friend of your son’s, Mrs. Engle- 
dew”—the widow bowed stiffly—“ I am a 
great friend of his. I love him as if he were 
my own son.’ Is that a sufficient excuse for 
my calling upon you ?” 

She held out her hand, which Mrs. Engle- 
dew took coldly. 

“My son,” she said, “has made many 
friends in his new profession whom I do not 
know. Will you take a chair?” 

We sat down, the widow in her arm-chair 
beside the fire. Do you know how, in very 
quiet houses, the fire is always dull, never 
goes out, never flames or cracks or burns 
cheerfully? That was the kind of fire that 
Mrs. Engledew always had. I sat behind her. 
The two ladies sat on the opposite side, and 
I became conscious that the younger one 
was looking more curiously at me than at 
Mrs, Engledew. 

“You do not know my name, perhaps ?” 

“Claire—Miss Philipon—this young lady 
—has told me you were coming.” 

“Thank you, Miss Philipon,” said Ger- 
trude. “I made Allen’s acquaintance nearly 
two years ago. He is so bright and clever, 
SO certain of distinction, that it has been the 
greatest joy to me, I assure you, to know 
him.” She paused, and looked for some word 
or smile of response, but there was none. “ I 
have never before known a young man with 
80 much promise.” 

« , Oh!” I said, taking the widow’s hand, 
does it not make you proud to hear this?” 





“When my son,” she replied, “ was in the 
City, he showed so much promise that they 
offered him a post of the greatest responsi- 
bility in China. This would have led to a 
partnership in one of the best Houses. Yes, 
he is a boy of great promise, which makes 
my disappointment the worse.” 

“ But, my dear lady,” Gertrude continued, 
“it must be pride and thankfulness, not dis- 
appointment, that you should feel. He may 


become—he shail become—one of the best 
You could not pray for 


writers of his age. 
a better son.” 

“He should have become one of the lead- 
ing merchants in London; a grave and serious 
man, with a character. Nota play actor, to 
make the people laugh and cry.” 

Gertrude sighed. 

“TI have brought you his book ; we have 
had it bound for you. See! Allen has 
written in it:—‘For my mother. The first 
copy of my first book.’” Mrs. Engledew 
received it passively. ‘We brought it our- 
selves, in order to tell you, what he cannot, 
how good and clever it is, and how much it 
is already praised.” 

“I do not read what is called light litera- 
ture,” the mother said. “I am no longer 
young. I think of my soul and my husband 
in heaven, where I wish to joinhim. Ihave 
no desire to laugh. There are sorrows 
enough of my own to cry over. Tell Allen, 
if you please, that I thank him for his book. 
Claire has tried to read me some of his 
things, but they do not interest me. The 
boy’s business in life was in Silk, not in story 
telling; he had excellent chances in Silk ; 
he has thrown them away in order to write 
stories. He will never make any money now. 
Do not ask me to read his foolish books.” 

“My dear lady,” Gertrude pleaded, “it | 
is not, believe me, a question of money. Yet 
your son will make an income which will 
enable him to live comfortably. Do not 
doubt it.” 

“T think of what he has thrown away,” 
said his mother. 

“ Think rather of what your son has gained. 
Oh! Mrs. Engledew,”—she leaned forward 
and took both of the cold reluctant hands— 
“such a writer as your son will be is a gift 
of God: he teaches while he touches the 
springs of tears and laughter ; he shows the 
world what it is, and makes us discontented 
with ourselves. Can you doubt that it is 
better to be such a teacher than only one who 
buys and sells?” : 

I felt myself guilty while this enthusiast for 
literature pleaded Allen’s cause. Yes ; it was 
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not only a story that he would tell, but lessons, 
exhortations, example, admonitions that each 
reader might draw from his page. Only a 
story teller! Only an artist! Why, how 
ignorant was I even in thought, to underrate 
the power of Art! 

Mrs. Engledew replied, unmoved by this 
appeal, that as for teaching, there were school- 
masters for the young and clergymen for the 
grown up. Allen was neither a schoolmaster 
nor a clergyman. 

“But your son will be loved by every- 
body,” said Gertrude. 

“His father did not want to be loved by 
everybody; nor his grandfather, who was 
also in Silk. They desired to do their duty, 
have the approval of their conscience, to 
increase their credit and their balance, and to 
find safe investments. What more should a 
man desire? As for people’s love, I do not 
see why a serious man should care whether 
he is loved or not.” 

This was very discouraging, and presently, 
after a few more vain attempts to make the 
poor frozen woman understand, Gertrude 
rose. 

“You will not read Allen’s book, perhaps,” 
she said. “ Yet it will remain here for you 
to look at. It will remind you that he is a 


man now who has done something already, 


and will do a great deal more. You will 
begin to feel differently about his work.” 

“‘ Never,” said the mother bitterly. “ His 
work is not his father’s work. His friends are 
not his father’s friends. If he gets talked 
about in all the papers, which you call getting 
honour, I shall feel no pride in him ; not any. 
I should have been proud of him had he 
never been mentioned in any paper at all, 
but had risen in the City and become a 
partner in his House. But now—never !” 

So Gertrude said no more, but left her. I 
went with them. 

«My dear,” she said outside, ‘* Allen told 
me you would be here. I know all about 
you. You are Claire. Claire,” she repeated, 
taking both my hands in hers, “take us to 
your house. Let us call upon you. Allen 
has told you aboutus, I know. Isabel wants 
to know you as much as I do.” 

It was Isabel, then. But, of course, I 
knew it could be noother. And how stupid 
I was! How could I have gone on thinking 
that Isabel was not young? My little jealousy 
had nearly vanished by that time, and I could 
think to myself how good and true she looked, 
and worthy to be loved by such a man as 
Allen ; while, as for myself—oh ! it was only 
school-boy and school-girl, 





Of course, Allen 


could never think of me beside this girl, 
whom I knew already so well, because he 
had told me so much. We all shook hands 
and became friends at once—and if one was 
unworthy and jealous, she felt ashamed of her 
meanness, when the other two were thinking 
not of themselves at all but of the boy whom 
all three loved. They came with me and I 
showed them all the treasures of the bygone 
time, of which they wanted to know so much, 
There were the photographs of the two boys 
when they were fourteen. ‘‘Oh, look !” said 
Isabel, “at Allen’s great eager eyes ”—and 
when they were eighteen and when they 
were twenty-one, just before they went away. 
There were Allen’s first verses—I gave some 
to Gertrude. There were Will’s drawings; 
there were the books we used to read in, the 
Lamartine and Chateaubriand, the Mon- 
taigne, the old Plutarch, in Amyot’s French, 
Béranger, one or two of Victor Hugo’s novels, 
Molitre, and Racine, Boileau, and our 
English Milton, Shakespeare, and Pope. 
There was Allen’s own copy of Keats, which 
he gave me when he went away because he 
loved it so much. Then there were the pre- 
sents which Will had sent me from China, 
and the drawings of the people and the 
places which he made for me, and his letters. 
I showed them all the things belonging to the 
boys, kept with the shabby old furniture of 
the dear old room. 

“When the summer comes,” I said, “I 
will show you the Forest. Come with Allen. 
We will walk where we used to play together 
under the trees and among the hawthorns. I 
have no heart to go there by myself.” 

“My dear,” said Gertrude, “it is a truly 
beautiful thing for a girl to have the love of 
two such men. I say so, who never had the 
love of one.” 

Her eyes glistened, One could not choose 
but kiss her. 

“Tt is an idyl,” she said. “It is like Paul 
and Virginia, but Virginia remains behind.” 

* And it is Paul who goes away into a far 
country,” said Isabel, and afterwards I won- 
dered if she quite knew what her words might 
mean. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—OLINTHUS. 


I suppose that it must have been early in 
this year that Mr. Massey and Mr. Skantle- 
bury yielded to temptation and went up to 
town to make money in the easy way which 
Olinthus had adopted. Mr. Colliber had 
been gone nearly two years; he began to 
go regularly to London about the time when 
Olinthus had entered upon his career of 
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greatness. First he went in the morning and 
returned at night; then he went on Monday 


‘morning and returned on Friday evening. 


The little party which met daily on the Green 
was then reduced to three. Now Sir Charles 
alone was left. My father, for his part, sel- 


dom joined a parliament which talked of | 


things whereof he was profoundly ignorant. 
One morning in March I was crossing the 


Green and passed Sir Charles, who looked | 


so lonely that I stopped to talk with him. 
Where, I asked him, were his friends? 

“They are gone to town,” he replied 
gloomily. ‘They are gone to make their 
fortunes.—Ho !” 

I begged him to explain. 

“Colliber,” he said, “has left us a long 
time. I don’t know where he is, and Massey 
tells me that he isn’t seen about the City. 
But he is doing something, Colliber is. He 
is pulling strings in a corner, I expect, and 
raking in the money. I knew he would go 
back to it. Men like him can’t keep away. 
Then, you see,.none of us except Massey, 
who doesn’t care, like to be seen much in the 
City; so that Colliber keeps in the back- 
ground. There are always, my dear young 
lady, disagreeable people in the world who 
won't take the right view of—of the pluck 
and enterprise which led to their losing 
money. I was myself, you know, so full of 
enterprise that I lost an immense sum of 
money—other people’s money it was chiefly.” 

“Yes, Sir Charles.” I was afraid he would 
go on to dilate on the glory of his failure. 

“So,” he went on, “none of us can very 
well walk about the City. Now Colliber’s 
case is worse than mine, because he too let in 
so many—I mean lost so much more money. 
Heis pulling the strings—I know he is pulling 
the strings somewhere. He is up to devilry. 
There was always something unnatural in a 
man who failed for so much and took so little 
pride in it, But as for Massey and Skantle- 
bury, especially Skantlebury, I must say P 

Nothing in the language means more than 
this little phrase, “I must say,” unless, per- 
haps, it is the corresponding expression, “I 
do think.” It is, in itself, an interjection, 
meaning quantities of things. 

“What have they done, then?” 

“They have gone off, my dear young lady, 
actually gone off, at their time of life, to 
speculate in Stocks. Massey has got nothing 
at all to lose, because what little there is was 
settled on his wife. Skantlebury has got about 
twelve thousand pounds. He says that when 

¢ has doubled it he will rest content. Ho, 
ho! And they’ve gone—being as ignorant as 

















mice about the ways of Capel Court—they’ve 
gone in a mean and sneakin’ manner to young 
Gallaway.” 

**Gone to Olinthus ?” 

“They’ve gone to young Gallaway. There’s 
a man for you! For that matter, Claire, I 
hope he is for you. Bless you, my dear! I 
know all about the three lovers. Will Massey 
is the best set up, but he is in China. Young 
Engledew may be clever with books, but he 
is only a literary scrub after all; and his 
stories, which I have tried to read, are, I 
must say, desperately low. Whereas, with 
Olinthus Gallaway, you will be a happy 
woman if money can make you happy. And 
a good-looking young fellow, too, though a 
little coarse in the gills, from too much cham- 
pagne. You will cure him of that, my dear, 
and any other faults he may now possess. 
He has champagne for lunch and champagne 
for dinner ; and on Sundays, I am tc'd, he 
does not go to church, which is wrong, but 
has champagne for breakfast. Well, youth 
must sow wild oats ; and he makes a splendid 
income ; and no one, not even Colliber in his 
best days, ever had such a head for finance. 
With him, my dear, you will be happy.” 

“Thank you, Sir Charles. And about Mr. 
Massey ?” 

“What Massey has done is this. He 
talked it over with Skantlebury, and they 
made up a little plot together. First one 
was to call on young Gallaway, and then the 
other. They would communicate to each 
other their information, and so double their 
gains. I didn’t think Skantlebury had it in 
him. Well, they went up. First Massey 
went. Gallaway told him he had five minutes 
and no more, pulled out his watch and kept 
looking at it. Massey said that he was come 
as an old friend to ask a favour. ‘I never 
grant favours,’ said Gallaway. ‘To me you 
will,’ said Massey. ‘ Why, I’ve known you 
since you were a boy. Come, Olinthus—I 
still say Olinthus for old times’ sake, you 
know, but one ought to say Mr. Gallaway, 
or Lord Gallaway, or Duke Gallaway—hang 
it! to such a fellow as you.’ You know 
Massey’s manner. If he’d got a hundred 
thousand to his name he couldn’t be more so. 
Well, he bluffed young Gallaway out of a 
straight tip. Hedid,indeed. Gallaway just 
turned red—I don’t know why—and whis- 
pered, ‘Will you promise not to *tell Mr. 
Colliber? Sell Egyptians.’” 

** And did Mr. Massey sell Egyptians?” 
“He did. He told Skantlebury; they 


both sold Egyptians. And Egyptians turned 
up trumps. Very well then. It is Skantle- 
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bury’s turn next. He goes humble—you 
know his way—and asked the favour, if so 
small a man as himself may ask a favour of 
Mr. Gallaway, who has always been as 
generous as he is brilliant. And it would be 
the making of him, it would. And so on. 
Well, he gets his favour, too. Oddly, too, 
on the same promise not to tell Colliber. 
Why shouldn’t he tell Colliber? Professional 
jealousy, I say. Colliber was in the same 
line, and greatly distinguished himself, but 
not a patch on Gallaway.” 

“ Did Skantlebury, too, sell Egyptians?” 

“JT don’t know what he bought or sold. 
But he told Massey, and they both made 
money. Massey made quite a sum, but 
Skantlebury is cautious. Massey talks of re- 
viving" his projects ; nothing short of millions 
will satisfy him. Well, we shall see; mean- 
time, my dear, it is very hard on me, in my 
old age, to lose all my companions—first the 
boys, though we saw little of them. Yet it 
was pleasant to watch them going off to town 
every morning—their future all before them 
—what was itto be? The City is a wonder- 
ful place: there’s a fortune for everybody who 
will work, and a splendid failure in store for 
the most lucky. Dear me! and then Colliber 
went. Colliber is short in his temper, and 
he’s got a sharp tongue, but we missed him 
very much. He never seemed to understand 
his own greatness; he wasn’t proud of his 
failure. I think he would rather not have 
failed at all. But Colliber was full of infor- 
mation. Well, he must needs go to the City 
—he knows why,” the garrulous old man 
went on talking. “Then Massey and 
Skantlebury went. Massey is a conceited 
sort of a man, but he failed well; and he has 
ideas, though he is wanting in the respect 
due to rank and position. Skantlebury is a 
great loss to me; a most obliging creature, 
and deferential to his betters. I miss Skantle- 
bury greatly.” 

“ Do they go every day to London?” 

“Every day. They can’t keep away. 
When men go off in that line they must 
always be in the City. I knew a man once, 
a clergyman he was, who used to speculate 
on the changes every hour, and stood at the 
window to see that his broker ran. Walk- 
ing was too slow for him. Massey and 
Skantlebury go every day too; they sit and 
watch; they sneak one after the other to 
young Gallaway, and sometimes he swears at 
them, and sometimes he whispers a word. 
It is a gambling game, and it will end badly. 
It is tossing for sovereigns. It is a game 
which a respectable man like Skantlebury, 





who knows what. saving means, ought not to 
take up. A bad business, my dear, a bad 
business.” 

I saw Olinthus very seldom. He came, 
however, one Saturday afternoon early in 
the spring of that year. He had only come 
to see me, he said; his mother and the girls 
could wait. I observed that he was looking 
ill at ease ; his cheeks were flabby and pale; 
his eyes were red; his face was gloomy. I 
asked him what was the matter. 

“ Nothing that you can do any good for,” 
he replied roughly, but not rudely. 

I asked no more, and he went on sucking 
the knob of his stick moodily. 

“TI did think, Claire,” he presently re- 
marked, “that I should have some sympathy 
from you at least. You see I am down in 
the mouth, and yet you don’t even ask me 
why.” 

ay did ask you, but you refused to tell me.” 

“TI can’t tell you, Claire,” he groaned. 
“ That is what makes me low. If I could tell 
you—if I could tell anybody—I should be 
better. But I can’t. I can only wait till I 
am in my own rooms, and then swear at him.” 

“If you want to tell me about it in order 
to swear at him—whoever he may be—I 
would rather you did not tell me anything.” 

“T can’t tell you anything,” he repeated. 
“I’m like a man in a prison. Ah! you think 
it is all skittles, I suppose. Much you know! 
Look here, Claire,” he said with a sudden 
burst. “I lead the life of a dog, I do, and 
daren’t bite, because, if I did———” Here 
he stopped suddenly, and turned ghastly pale. 
We were standing in the garden, and just 
then Mr. Colliber passed slowly by. He 
looked round, raised his hat to me, and 
nodded to Olinthus. 

“What is the matter, Olinthus?” I asked, 
for he was quite white, and trembling. I 
thought he would faint. 

“Nothing,” he replied, “nothing at all. 
Do you think,” he whispered, “do you think, 
Claire, that he heard me when I said—when 
I said—that I led the life of a dog?” z 

“Mr. Colliber? No, I should think not. 

“1 don’t want him to hear such words as 
these. He might—he might—put some wrong 
construction on them, you know. In the City 
credit is everything—yes, everything.” 

“ Your great fortune does not seem to bring 
you happiness,” I said. 

“ No, not yet; but it will. 
that when you consent——” 

“ Olinthus !” 

“Well, then, if you consent—you know— 
I can then tell you everything, and it will be 


I say to myself 
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easier to bear. It’s the dreadful loneliness of 
the thing that preys upon me. Other men 
can talk to each other ; I’ve got to shut up as 
tight as wax. Other men can drink and be 
jolly; I’ve got to keep sober, except in my 
own chambers and by myself. Oh! it’s 
dreadful. But the money comes in—yes, the 
money keeps coming in. Perhaps some day 
there will be the enjoyment of it.” 

“ And how is the Countess?” I asked. 

“There again. Oh, Claire! I’ve been most 
cruelly deceived by the Countess. I thought 
she wanted my society ; she only wanted my 
tips after all. I gave her one or two, and 
she plunged and made a little pile ; and then 
she went on without me, and lost it all. Then 
she came to me again, and asked for more, 
but I couldn’t give her any more. I dared 
not. It was as much as my berth—I mean— 
well—I couldn’t—that’s flat—and I told her 
so. And then she went on her knees—she 
did indeed. I never thought to have a 
Countess on her knees to me. But I couldn’t 
do it; I’d been warned not to; and I re- 
fused. When she found that crying did no 
good she sprang up in a rage—you never 
saw a real Countess in a rage; Claire, it’s 
truly awful—she boxed my ears, she did in- 
deed—who would have thought I should live 
to have my ears boxed by a Countess ?—and 
called me a contemptible City cad—but of 
course her ladyship could say what she liked, 
and words don’t break bones—and said her 
brother-in-law, the Honourable James, should 
come to the office with a horsewhip and cow- 
hide me ; and then she flung out of the office, 
and left word among the clerks that they had 
better not go away early, because a gentleman 
was coming with a cowhide for the contempt- 
ible cad within—meaning me. They grinned 
—the clerks. Hang’em! I pay them their 
salaries, and don’t order them about half so 
much as I am—never mind—and yet they 
grinned. I wish I had given them all the 
sack there and then.” 

“And has the Honourable James called ?” 





“No; I sent him a letter. You see, 
Claire, when a Countess boxes your ears you 
can only grin and bear it. But as for her 
brother, whether he is an Honourable or not, 
if he comes with a horsewhip you can meet 
him with another. So I wrote to him and 
tossed the letter into the basket open for the 
clerks to read it. I told him first that he 
owed me seventy-five pounds, and'I should be 
obliged by a cheque at once. Next, I was 
informed by his sister-in-law, the Countess, 
that he was going to cowhide me. I was going 
to lay in a guttapercha cane and a bludgeon, 
and was ready to accommodate him with 
either. He didn’t call, and he hasn’t sent 
that cheque.” 

“It seems to me, then, that you have got 
rid of a very bad set of people.” 

“ And to think of the money they’ve won 
of me! Night after night it was baccarat, 
euchre, nap, écarté, poker, through the pack 
for sovereigns—every kind of game. I knew 
her ladyship was a gambler, well enough. 
But then”—he sighed heavily—‘‘ she could 
be very charming to a fellow, Claire. She 
was the only woman who ever made me feel 
that I could forget you. She had a way of 
pleasing a man and looking at him. Ah! 
those eyes of hers!” He sighed heavily. 
“Then there are those two old idiots, 
Massey and Skantlebury. They keep coming 
tome. Sometimes I send them away. But 
if one goes the other comes. As for Massey, 
he won’t go. He sits down and crosses his 
legs and says he will wait as long as I like. 
But he won’t go. They'll get me into an 
awful row one of these days. Why, if he 
should meet them this afternoon—any day— 
and they should tell him.” 

Always this mysterious person in the back- 
ground of whom he was so much afraid. 
However, he said it had cheered him to let 
me know how miserable he was, and he 
presently went away. One thought of the 
copy-book moral maxims, and reflected that 
riches will not always make a man happy. 





FRAGMENTS OF TEACHING IN EVERSLEY CHURCH. 


IV.—TRUE 


|? is surely important for every man to 

_ know what true freedom is—the freedom 
which St. Paul speaks of in his Epistle to the 
Galatians, where he tells us what true freedom 
is, and what false. 

We English are a free people. For many 
hundred years Englishmen have been free, 
and justly proud of being free ; for there is 





FREEDOM. 


a just pride which begets self-restraint and 
sobriety, and the sense of duty and responsi- 
bility, and says to itself, “I am a free man, 
and have no lord but God. Therefore I 
must behave like a man, who is responsible 
for his own actions, and not like a slave, who 
is excusable for doing wrong, because his 
master compels him.” 
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But, that our pride in freedom may be 
just and healthful, and do good to our souls 
and character, we must surely first know 
what freedom means. Otherwise we shall 
not know what we are talking about, like too 
many in all ages—like those in St. Peter’s 
time, who, “ while they promised men liberty, 
themselves were the slaves of corruption ;” 
“for,” says St. Peter—and our own common 
sense will show us that he is right—“ by 
whomsoever a man is overcome, by the same 
he is brought into slavery.” 

Let us consider what it is to be truly free. 
Many, especially the young, will answer, 
“To be free—that means, of course, to be 
able to do whatever we like.” But St. Paul 
thinks the very contrary, for he says, speaking 
of true freedom, “So that ye cannot ”—or 
rather may not—‘‘do the things which ye 
would.” 

To be free, in St. Paul’s opinion, a man 
must zo¢ do whatever he likes. If he does, 
he fulfils the lust of the flesh, he becomes 
the slave of his own animal nature, and falls 
under the law. He becomes amenable to the 
law—to the law of God first ; and, if he goes 
too far, to the law of man; as St. Paul says, 
in the 5th chapter of his Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, ‘‘ The works of the flesh”—what a 
man will do if he does just what he likes— 
“ are manifest” and plain enough ; and a very 
ugly list it is: adultery, profligacy, idolatry, 
witchcraft (or rather poisoning), hatred, vari- 
ance, rivalry, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies 
(by which he means factions, divisions in 
Church and State), envyings, murders, drunk- 
enness, revellings, and such like. ‘“ Those,” 
he says, “‘ who do such things will not inherit 
the kingdom of God.” Doubtless they will 
not inherit the kingdom of God ; they will 
not even inherit the kingdom of man. I 
mean they will not be treated as citizens, and 
allowed to take part in any well-constituted 
State. They will be treated as criminals ; 
they will be amenable to the law, and go to 
prison, or even to the gallows. And that 
will be the end of their false freedom, of the 
freedom of the flesh, which lets a man do 
whatever he likes. 

No man is free till he is free from him- 
self, free from his own fleshly and animal 
nature, free from his own lusts and passions. 
Many a man fancies himself free because 
he is the head of his own household, and 
is free (so he fancies) to behave as he 
likes to his wife and children, while all 
the while he is the slave of his own bad 
temper or his own selfishness. Many a mar. 


| for the county, while all the while he is the 
| slave of his own appetite, and of his own 
| covetousness, and therefore the slave of any 
| one who will buy his vote with liquor or 
;money. He fancies that he does what 
he likes with his vote. He cannot see, 
| poor simpleton, that not he, but the man 
| who bribes him, does what Ze likes with it. 

| And that false “freedom of the flesh” 
| produces nothing but licence and misrule, 
crime and misery, ending, the Bible tells 
us, in slavery of some kind or other, as 
has been proved too well in the history of 
the world, and in the last eighty years too, 
by the example of certain countries both 
in Europe and in South America, where 
men have coveted the freedom of the flesh, 
and not the freedom of the Spirit. They 
threw off the yoke of their oppressors, but 
| rather as a cloak to licentiousness than as the 
servants of God. They did not desire to 
become good men—sober, self-restrained, and 
pure. And the consequence has been that 
they have been the victims of their own 
passions—of envy and strife, rivalry, sedi- 
tion, revolution, assassination, and have be- 
come, every one of them, the slaves of one 
tyrant after another, who has taken advan- 
tage of their weakness to bring them into 
bondage to himself. 

What, then, is true freedom ? 

St. Paul tells us that there is a state of 
mind, a character, a way of life, against which 
there is no law. It is amenable to no law— 
neither to the law of God nor to the law of 
man ; for the simple reason, that it fulfils the 
law of God and the law of man of its own 
accord and free will. And what is that? 
The fruit of the Spirit, he says, is “ love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, temperance—against such 
there is no law.” How can there be? Take 
the simplest instance. When a married couple 
live together in love, joy, peace, long-suffer- 
ing, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance—the laws relating to marrage 
do not interfere with them; they even forget 
that there are such laws, because they are 
fulfilling them unconsciously —just as we 
forget the air we breathe, because we breathe 
it unconsciously. It is only if husband and 
wife begin to give way to the lusts of the 
flesh, to quarrel with each other, to ill-use 
each other, to be untrue to each other, that 
the law interferes, and says, “ You shall not. 
And if you will not fulfil the law by the 
Spirit, voluntarily and out of honour and 





| love, you shall be forced to fulfil it by fear or 
fancies himself free because he has a vote | by punishment.” 
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So in every other relation of life—between 
parent and child, master and servant, land- 
lord and tenant, debtor and creditor, citizen 
and government—the Law never interferes as 
long as men do their duty in the Spirit, from 
love, from honour, from the instinctive sense 
of duty. Law is only added, says St. Paul, 
“because of transgression,” because men will 
transgress and go wrong, instead of going 
right of their own accord. If men were fully 
led by the Spirit of God there would be no 
need of outward laws, for they would delight in 
the inward law of God written in their hearts, 
and do it as a matter of course, because it 
is a thing delightful to be done. If men 
thoroughly loved their neighbours as them- 
selves, there would be no need of lawyers 
and attorneys, juries and judges, prisons and 
hangmen ; for they would keep the divine 
law of their own accord, and so be truly free 
—free with the freedom which God’s Holy 
Spirit alone can give. Then, indeed, they 
might do what they liked, because what they 
liked would be always right, and they would 
so fulfil the great saying of St. Augustine— 
“ Only love, love God and your neighbour, and 
then do what you like,” 

This is the glorious law of liberty by which 
every man is a law to himself, of which St. 
James speaks. This is the law of the king- 
dom of God, to which our Lord points when 
He says that the kingdom of God is within 
us, governing us, not merely by laws outside 
us, threatening and compelling us: but by a 
law inside us, written on our hearts and in 
our minds, till it has become part of our- 
selves, and we love and obey God, and love 
and benefit our neighbour as a matter of 
course, just as a child loves and obeys its 
parents, it knows not why. 

And for this kingdom we pray every time 
we say in the Lord’s Prayer, “ Thy kingdom 
come.” We pray, then, that the Spirit of God 
may come and take possession of the hearts 
of men, and fill them with love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance—the fruits of the 
Spirit, against which there is no law; so 





that war and crime and misery, oppression 
and discontent, may cease in all the world, 
and men may be truly happy, truly free, be- 
cause they love only what God commands, 
and desire only what God promises, and are 
led, not by their own foul and greedy and 
ignorant flesh, but by the Spirit of Goodness, 
which is the Spirit of God. 

That is what we pray for in the Prayer of 
all prayers, for all mankind. But do we not 
pray for it for ourselves? Are we not men, 
and part of mankind? Must not the king- 
dom of God come to us, and rule in our 
hearts, as well as in the hearts of other men? 

Let us, then, pray. day and night to the 
ever blessed Trinity—Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit—so to conquer our hearts, that our 
flesh may be subdued to the Spirit, and we 
may be truly free. Let us pray to Christ to 
deliver us from the bands of those bad habits 
which we have cOntraéted from ‘the sins 
which so easily beset us, from the lusts of 
the flesh*which enslave us. Let us pray to 
Him ‘to make us truly free—free from our 
heaviest oppressor, free from our cruellest 
enemy, our own foolish self, so that we may 
obey His godly motions in righteousness and 
true holiness. 

Let us but pray that prayer in earnest, and 
it will be surely answered. In us, and in 
every man, the flesh is fighting against the 
Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh. The 
animal in us, and the angel in us, are struggling 
for the mastery. If the animal conquers we 
shall be slaves to our own passions, though we 
were free to do whatever we liked, in defiance 
of the laws of God and man. If the angel 
within us conquer, and we be led by the 
Spirit of God, then we shall be free, though 
we were fettered and in a dungeon. For 
what says the poet? 

“‘ Stone walls do not a prison If I have freedom in my love 
Noriron bars acage: [make, And in my soul am free, 
Mindsinnocentand quiettake Angels alone that soar above 
That for an hermitage. Enjoy such liberty.” 
Ay, let us all get such freedom as that—the 
freedom of the soul, the freedom with which 
the Spirit of God alone can make a man free. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 





WILLIAM LEIGHTON LEITCH. 


PART I. 


O* the 25th of April, 1883; there died 

at his residence in Alexandra Road, 
~ John’s Wood, in his seventy-ninth year, 
Nilliam Leighton Leitch, one of our greatest 
Painters in water colours. With natural talent 


of a high order, but with an exceptional 
absence of all external advantages, he raised 
himself from an obscure position to the 
highest rank in his profession. He had many 
difficulties to contend with, but by steadfast- 
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ness of purpose and indomitable perseverance, 
joined to high moral qualities, he overcame 


them all. The history of such a man—quiet 
and homely though its incidents are—cannot 
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be without interest, and in the following brief 
notice of his life, I am glad to be able to give 
so much in his own words. 

Mr. Leitch was born in Glasgow on the 


2nd of November, 1804. His parents were 
of limited means, but they, and indeed all his 
connections, were of that fine type of the old 
Scottish character which rendered them in- 
dependent in the best sense of that word, 
and which secured to them their own self- 
respect and the respect of all their neighbours. 
Mr. Leitch described his father as. “a very in- 
teresting and intelligent man, well informed, 
and who had seen.a good deal of the world. 
He had been for seven years a sailor and 
eleven years a soldier during the stormy time 
of the war.” He retired and settled at home 
on the conclusion of the peace in 1815. 

The above sketch was sent to me by 
Mr. Leitch in 1879, accompanied by a memo- 
randum in which he says: “‘Fhis is a view of 
that part of the Townhead of Glasgow which 
runs parallel to the end of the Royal In- 
firmary, and is nearly opposite the Barony 
Church and the entrance to the burial-ground 
of the cathedral. It is done from memory, 
and there may be some little errors of pro- 
portion and detail. It is just a sketch of a 
place endeared to me by a thousand happy 





memories, as it was here I was born and bred, 
and lived, till I was nineteen years of age. 
The big house on the left was called ‘ the 
Black Land.’ It was a heavy building with a 
singular very wide stone staircase which led 
up to the different stories—very gloomy, with 
hardly any light, and the rooms large, gaunt, 
and strangely proportioned. I recollect my 
father saying, that he believed the house 
was called ‘the Black Land’ from its having 
been the residence of some of the superior 
orders of the priesthood in the old times. 
On the ground-floor, and at the corner next 
the spectator, was a very small establishment 
—a ‘wee shop,’ kept by a very genteel 
person with two very pretty girls, her 
daughters. There was a kind of natural 
elegance about them with their pretty pic 
turesque hats, and they had fine voices and 
sang well. The first time I heard ‘ Within 
a mile o’ Edinburgh toon,’ was by one of 
these girls, and I was wonderfully fascinated 
by it. My mother also used to delight me 
by her singing of Scotch songs. They were 
all of a tender, subdued character, and without 
any display. ‘ Wandering Willie’ was one 
of her favourites, and she sang it in a very 
touching manner, as if she had been the poet, 
musician, and subject, as well as the singet 
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herself. She generally sang when she was 
alone, and I used to sit at my first school 
lessons and listen to her with an admiration 
the impression of which has never left me. 
I tell you these fragments of my early recol- 





lections because they are intimately associated 
with the old buildings in 
the sketch, and are min- 


and the other at the Black Hill locks on the 
Monkland canal. A sister of my grand- 
mother lived at Falkirk in a very comfortable 
way. She was wife of the captain of a trad- 
ing vessel, and had a charming cottage where 
I was once taken to visit her by my grand- 








gled with many of my 
best affections. 

“The mass of build- 
ing in the middle of the 
sketch with the gable in 
light is most interesting 
to me, for there I was 
born. The little window 
in the gable was Aunty 
Bell’s—so was the first in 
the shade. The second 
was my father’s and 
mother’s, where I first 
saw the light. The 
neighbours about us, ge- 
nerally, were kindly folks 
—many of them weavers 
—with a great diversity 
of character among them. 
A Mrs. Gray, who had a 
small shop next to the 
entrance to our court, 
was the first person who 
ever gave me a commis- 
sion. This was a bill to 
be put in her shop win- 
dow in large Roman 
letters, PENS, INK, AND 
PAPER SOLD HERE. I 
recollect well delivering 
my work to the little 
woman and how pleased 
she was with it, I also 
recollect my joy on re- 
ceiving twopence for the 
job, and of afterwards 
hearing her say to my 

















mother that I was ‘not 
like the rest of the dee- 
vil's buckies 0’ laddies 
that ran mad about the 
Plainstanes and causeway.’ 


My dear old! 
grandmother lived on the floor next ours. 
he was a grand-looking old woman, and 
at seventy years of age was still tall and 


Wonderfully upright. She had had great 


ran My grandfather died just at the 
Ime I was born, and shortly after, two of 
dro sons, my uncles John and Michael, were 
owned, curiously enough both at the same 


time, one at’ Borr 
XXIV—39 owstowness, on the Forth, 





W. L. Leitch. 


From a Pen-and-Ink Sketch by Sir Daniel Macnee, P.R.S.A. 


mother, and several times afterwards by 
Aunty Bell.” This was about the year 1812, 
when he was eight years of age. The 
“ Aunty Bell” here mentioned was not really 
his aunt, but a distant connection of his 
mother. Mr. Leitch cescribec her as “the 
kindest-hearted old maid that I believe ever 
existed. I lived a good deal with her and 
she indulged me in all my caprices. Among 
these, strange to say, was a fondness for dolls, 
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and my favourite doll ‘ Katie,’ with her 
black velvet jacket and gilt beads and light 
blue silk petticoat, is now vividly before me.” 

At a very early age Mr. Leitch had begun 
to showa predilection for the art in which he 
was destined to achieve such great success. 
On one of the occasions just mentioned, 
when he was taken to see his grandmother’s 
sister, “the skipper’s leddy” as she was 
called, and with whom he was a favourite, he 
says: “I had brought with me portraits of 
the Emperor Alexander of Russia and the 
King of Prussia, which I had done from re- 
collection from seeing them in the window 
of Finlay’s shop at the foot of the Candle- 
riggs in the Trongate. I recollect the 
old lady telling Aunty Bell that they would 
never make me either a writer or a spinner. 
Aunty Bell was something of the same opinion, 
but she said she could not get Lizzie, meaning 
my mother, to think of any thing for me but 
being a muslin manufacturer.” An attempt, as 
we shall find, was made to carry out that plan, 
but it proved a signal failure. His taste for 
art soon became too pronounced, and he was 
always doing something with pen or pencil. 

“My grandmother,” he continues, “had 
amongst other little things some teacups and 
saucers with figures on them from Sir William 
Hamilton’s Etruscan vases. These and a 
Bible of my poor Uncle Michael’s containing 
a print of Jacob’s Ladder, had a great fascina- 
tion for me.” 

He was fond of heraldry, and repeatedly . 
made copies of the coats-of-arms which he 
saw painted.on carriages. On one o€tasion 
about this time he saw a carriagey in which 
were a lady and gentleman, drivéiup to the 
Infirmary situated on the opposite side of 
the street where he lived, and which is shown 
in the above sketch. On the panels of the 
carriage was a coat-of-arms which attracted 
his attention, and when the gentleman went 
into the hospital, leaving the lady in the 
carriage, Leitch got a bit of paper and a 
pencil and proceeded to copy the armorial 
bearings. The lady asked to see it, and on 
the return of the gentleman she showed it to 
him. He praised the boy’s work and gave 
him sixpence, and this, with the exception of 
Mrs. Gray’s twopence, was the first money 
he had of his own. This was in 1814, when 
he was about ten years old. 

For the following amusing incident con- 
nected with these early artistic efforts I am 
indebted to the late Sir Daniel Macnee, Pre- 
sident of the Royal Scottish Academy, who 
knew Leitch well when they were both boys. 





On one occasion Leitch made a very elabo- 
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rate copy in water colour of a coloured 
engraving, and finished it with all the care he 
could. When completed he cut it off the 
board on which he had painted it, and, with- 
out mounting it, presented it to a young girl, 
probably his sweetheart for the time being, 
She accepted the drawing graciously enough, 
but being ignorant of the proprieties of the 
case, she proceeded at once, to the unspeak- 
able horror of poor Leitch, to fold it across 
and refold it and then fold it over again, each 
time drawing her nail sharply along the folded 
edge so as to get it quite flat, and having 
thus reduced it to a convenient size she put 
it in her pocket. Leitch looked on without 
saying anything, but with what thoughts may 
be imagined. 

Writing of his boyhood he says: “ My 
dear old granny took me regularly to church, 
the cathedral opposite, my mother being in 
bad health ; and it was by going there so often 
that I first became acquainted with the many 
monumental tombs which were clustered 
between the buttresses of the grand old 
church. These became a source of great at- 
traction tome. ‘The boys in the neighbour- 
hood had a regular mania for climbing up 
and riding over them, and I assure you it was 
no easy work. . Every one of the pinnacles 
had to be surmounted and none shirked. 
They were all fully twenty feet high and 
some more than that. I was a leader of this 
gang and could climb with any of them, and 
scores of times I have been over the whole, 
from the entrance-gate to the end of the 
north wall of the cathedral.” 

But the monuments served another pur- 
pose with young Leitch than to be ridden 
over. “It was,” he continues, “in the prac- 
tice of such feats that I became acquainted 
with the individual character of these monu- 
ments, and I believe I was the only one of our 
set who paid separate visits to them for the 
purpose of looking at their beauties as pieces 
of architecture. I never could induce any 
of them to accompany me for this purpose, 
and my studies and explorations were always 
alone. Some of the monuments were very 
extravagant in design, a multitude of parts 
crowded to excess, and producing anything 
but an effect of grandeur or beauty. Others 
were more simple in design, and the parts 
fewer and better arranged, so that the compo- 
sition told sooner upon the eye. 1 recollect 
how soon I began to be sensible of the 
charm of simplicity and good arrangement 
over the mere crowding of richness.” 

On one occasion he had climbed to the 
top of one of the oldest monuments, which 
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was in a very decayed state, and his feet 

having loosened some of the stones a cherub’s 

head fell down to the ground. This gave 

him a great fright, and on his telling Aunty 

Bell, who was always his confidante, she 

advised him to cease climbing on the mon- 

uments, and to try to make a drawing of 

the Cathedral. What followed I give in his 

own words. It is interesting as an account 

of his first attempt to sketch from nature. 
“From this 

suggestion of 

Aunty Bell,” 

he says, “I 

was encou- 

raged to make 

a beginning of 

drawing from 

nature. I was 

furnished with 

a half-sheet of 

old foolscap 

writing paper, 

a low flat 

wooden stool 

to put itupon, 

and pen and 

ink, as my 

materials to 

work with. 

When I got 

over to the 

burial-ground 

I was attract- 

ed to a monu- 

ment on the 

south enclo- 

sure wall, next 

the Kirk Gate 

Lane,ofwhich 

the accom- 

Panying is a 

sketch from 

memory. I 

was well ac- 

quainted with 

all its parts, 

and knew there was a broad space on the top 
of the cornice of the lower part of the structure, 
and on this space I was sure I could sit very 
conveniently, with my board and paper, with- 
out being troubled by people coming about 

me, You will see from the sketch where I 

got perched. I can never forget the diffi- 

culty of making a commencement, as I had 

no idea of perspective, or of keeping the 

subject within the bounds of my paper. I 
¢gan by putting in the centre, that is, the 
great window of the unfinished transept. I 








then went to the left, but soon found that I 
could not get into my paper the long range 
of windows in the upper part of the building 
—not to speak of the Consistory House, and 
the top of the western tower. I felt much 
annoyed at this, and still more so when I 
found that I could not get in either the top 
of the spire or the ground-line of the build- 
ing. Meanwhile, some people who had 
gathered to look at me from the road be- 
neath, won- 
dered what I 
could be do- 
ing, as some 
of them only 
knew me as 
one of the 
young vaga- 
bonds who 
went riding 
over the 
tombs. One 
person re- 
marked that 
I was ‘takin 
aff the auld 
kirk wi’ pen 
and ink.’ An 
old woman 
asked, ‘ What 
good could 
that dae either 
to the laddie 
or to any one 
else?’ and 
another _re- 
plied, ‘Weel, 
guid wife, nae- 
body can say 
preceesely as 
to that, but 
Robin Kelly 
kens the lad- 
die’s father ; 
he’s a sodger, 
and awa’ 
fechtin’ for 
his country. God has a’ in his keeping, 
and ye must allow that he’s better em- 
ployed in scartin’ wi’ pen and ink, than 
riding ower thae curly wurlies o’ stance 
wark, wi’ a chance o’ breakin’ his neck.’ I 
did not wait to hear more, and got down 
from my elevation into the inside of the 
churchyard, thus avoiding the curious critics 
in the Kirk Gate Lane. I was much dis- 
appointed at my failure, and so was Aunty 
Bell, who could not make it out at all, 
especially when she showed me, in a History 
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of Glasgow, which we had, the whole of the 
Cathedral depicted within the limits of a very 
small page, while on my large sheet I had 
got neither the top nor the bottom of the 
building, nor the east end of it, nor the west. 
Such was my first attempt at drawing from 
objects out of doors, and some time elapsed 
before I made another attempt.” 

Mr. Leitch received a plain but sound 
education. It was at first intended that he 
should follow the profession of the law, and 
after he left school he was sent to a lawyer’s 
office, but he did not like it. His master 
was in a very small practice, and Leitch had 
very little to do. ‘There was in the room 
where he sat a large map of Scotland with a 
vignette in the corner representing a light- 
house and ships, and he spent his idle time 
in copying this, and doing other sketches. 
He remained with the lawyer only six or 
eight weeks, when he left with his father’s 
permission. He was now about fifteen years 
of age, and his father next sent him, much 
against his will, to learn the art of weaving, 
with a view to his joining a relative engaged 
in a manufacturing business ; but he did not 
like this any better than the law. On one 
occasion he accidentally let his candle fall on 
the web, and burned it, and for this he got 
thrashed. But it brought matters to a crisis. 
He positively refused to weave any more, 
and his father had to give him leave to follow 
his own bent. 

At this time the love of art was very strong 
within him, but he was groping in the dark, 
seeking light, and not knowing where to find 
it. Writing long afterwards of this time, he 
says, “I had right impressions, right notions, 
but no one to understand my wants, or to 
give me any help in that elemental drudgery 
so requisite for putting my aspirations in 
practice. You may imagine something of 
the wandering, stumbling, and blundering 
of a poor boy with a keen sense of the beau- 
tiful, and no one to encourage or assist him 
in any way ; with all the unhappiness of con- 
tinued defeat, and the mystery of ignorance 
hanging about him.” But if he stumbled the 
struggle was always like that of Pilgrim in 
the Slough of Despond; it was always onward, 
always to the right side, never backwards. 

One of his most intimate friends at this 
time was Macnee, who, as already men- 
tioned, became afterwards Sir Daniel Macnee, 
President of the Royal Scottish Academy. 
They were much attached to. each other, 
and spent many evenings together practising 
drawing in the house of Macnee’s widowed 
mother. 





————=s 


He was now apprenticed to a Mr. Harbut, 
a house painter, whose shop was in the 
Broad Close in the High Street. This em- 
ployment was more to his liking than weaving. 
In ornamental painting he soon evirce:l 
great taste, and gave much satisfactior to 
his master, while at his leisure hours he 
continued to practise his favourite pursuit 
of drawing. In the houses at which he 
wrought he had opportunities for the first 
time of seeing some good pictures, and 
with some of these he was greatly fasci- 
nated. I recollect that on his paying me 
a visit in Glasgow about the year 1874, he 
asked me if I knew Jordan-hill. I said 
I knew it very well, as I had frequently 
been there during the lifetime of my friend, 
the late Mr. Smith. He then asked if I 
recollected seeing there a very fine portrait 
of a lady by Raeburn. I said I did. “Well,” 
he said, “I saw that picture once, and it made 
so deep an impression on me that I would 
like to see it again.” I said that could easily 
be managed, as I was acquainted with the 
gentleman who was now tenant of the house. 
So we drove out one forenoon. When going 
up the avenue he said, “Ah, this is Jordan- 
hill! The last time I went up this avenue I 
was carrying a paint-pot for my master, Mr. 
Harbut.” We did not see the picture, as it 
had been removed to London, but Mr. Leitch 
recognised others which he had seen and ad- 
mired in those old days of his apprenticeship. 

Mr. Leitch had from his boyhood an ex- 
traordinary passion for music. While he was 
with Mr. Harbut he saved enough to pur- 
chase an old violin, on which he learned to 
play, being assisted by-a few lessons he got 
from an eccentric character named Jack 
Shaw, who kept a tavern, and also gave 
lessons in music. In his spare hours he was 
also a great reader. Among the works which 
specially interested him at this time were 
“ Hudibras,” “Don Quixote,” and “Gil 
Blas,” and the poems of Goldsmith, Camp- 
bell, Thomson, and Beattie. At a later 
time the works of Pope and Byron and Sir 
Walter Scott had great charms for him, and he 
and acompanion made between them a copy 
of the whole of the “ Lady of the Lake. 
Altogether, what with drawing, reading, and 
music, there was going on what, in writing 0 
this time, he calls “a strong undercurrent of 
artistic education.” . 

One evening during the first year of his 
apprenticeship a companion took him to 
Mason’s Circus, in Dunlop Street, where the 
scenery proved a great attraction for him, 
and from that time he formed a strong desire 
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to become a scene-painter. About the same 
time he joined a theatrical club composed of 
a number of young men of his own standing, 
and in aroom which they hired in the Salt 
Market they had frequent private perform- 
ances. He was also a member of a choral 
union, composed of young men and women 
who met to practise singing. 

At one of these meetings he first met his 
future wife, Miss Susannah Smellie, whom he 
describes, as he saw her on that occasion, as 
“a dear little girl, with her mantle thrown 
partly back over her shoulder, and the ribbons 
of her small cottage bonnet hanging over her 
neck.” This lady he married in July, 1824, 
when he was only twenty years of age, and 
while he was still a journeyman house deco- 
rator, earning only fifteen shillings a week. 
It was a happy marriage. His wife proved 
the greatest blessing to him during their long 
married life; helping, and encouraging, and 
advising him, in times of strait and trial, and 
these were not few, and rejoicing with him in 
his success. When they began life together 
they had nothing to trust to but their own 
earnings, and they made a resolution then, to 
which they adhered all their lives, that they 
would never get into debt, nor eat a meal 


till they had earned it. Mrs. Leitch died in 
1868, 


Not long after his marriage, his engagement 
to Mr. Harbut having expired, he was told 
by a fellow-workman that Mr. Byrne, the 
manager of the Theatre Royal, Queen Street, 


was in want of a scene-painter. He applied 
for the place, and Mr. Byrne, after seeing him 
paint a bit of scenery as a specimen of what 
he could do, engaged him at once. This 
was in the beginning of August, 1824. Byrne 
stipulated—what was quite usual at that time 
—that when required he should go on the 
stage On an emergency in secondary parts, 
or take part in a chorus if one of the singers 
was absent, and this he did occasionally, for 
he had a good voice. But he did not like 
going on the stage in any capacity, and he 
did so very seldom. The terms of his en- 
gagement were twenty shillings a week for 
the first six months, and twenty-five shillings 
for the remaining six months of a year’s 
engagement, 

In this theatre there were several scenes 
painted by Patrick Nasmyth, the finest of them 
a beautiful drop-scene, which Mr. Leitch 
described as “ a magnificent work of art, and 
justly renowned as a masterpiece.” There 
Were also scenes painted by David Roberts. 

hese became very useful to him as studies. 
It is instructive to note that what formed the 





chief attraction to him in these fine works 
was their faithfulness to rature, and this was 
the secret of Mr. Leitch’s own success. 

He was now rapidly improving in his art, 
and he soon became able to paint scenes with 
great facility. But he had yet much to learn. 

Writing of this time he says: “ Byrne’s 
theatre was then doing a very bad business 
—playing to wretched houses. The company 
was a tolerable one whether for tragedy or 
comedy. It could also get through a musical 
piece very well, but Glasgow in those days 
was not a good theatrical town unless there 
was a star, and then the people came out 
wonderfully.” The old theatre was a large 
house and expensive to keep open, and as it 
was difficult to get money from the manager, 
Mr. Leitch and his young wife were often 
put to great straits. The following incident 
which occurred during this engagement is 
worth preserving. I give it in his own 
words :— 

“It was in 1824, about the end of 
August or beginning of September. We 
had had, a short time before, some of the 
secondary luminaries of the opera from Lon- 
don, and had done pretty well—that is, we 
got our full salaries for a week or two—but 
when they left we got on very badly, and one 
Saturday we got nothing. All the people 
were gathered on that morning full of mis- 
givings, when Mr. Byrne came in upon us. 
He was an Irishman, a tall, gentlemanly- 
looking person, always well dressed, and with 
the air of a military man, but very reserved— 
sullen, indeed, with a sour, suspicious look. 
I don’t remember to have ever seen him 
laugh. He called to old Macklin, the ma- 
chinist, ‘ Macklin, we play Blue Beard on 
Monday night in the town of Ayr: so get 
your tools at once and be off with the three- 
o’clock coach. Take Laitch with you; your 
places are taken and all your expenses paid. 
You, Laitch, will go with Macklin and restore 
that ould blue chamber.’ Poor Macklin 
seemed confounded. At last he said: ‘We 
should be thankful for a little money, sir.’ 
‘ Haven't I told you,’ was the reply, ‘ that all 
your expenses are paid? be off with you at 
once. I’ll be down at the coach-office 
directly.’ There was no help for it, so I sent 
a message to Mrs. Leitch to explain how 
matters stood, and we started, neither Macklin 
nor I having a farthing in our pockets. 

“We got to Ayr about nine o'clock, and I 
got off, cold, stiff, and faint, for I had eaten 
nothing since eight in the morning. Our 
lodging had been provided at the house of a 
baker whose wife knew Macklin, as he had 
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been there before, and who gave us a simple 
Scotch supper, for which we were both very 
thankful. About ten o’clock Macklin came 
to me and said, ‘ My dear boy, get to bed, for 
although to-morrow is Sunday we must be 


up at six o'clock and get into the theatre’ 


before people are up, otherwise there is a 
possibility of our getting into trouble for 
desecrating the Lord’s day.’ I didn’t like 
this at all, but there seemed to be no help 
for it. I was awakened in the morning by 
old Mack, and we were soon at the stage- 
door of the theatre. When we opened it 
and got upon the stage, I shall never forget 
the look of desolation it had. The stage of 
a theatre, even when it is in ordinary working 
order, with people going about and busy, is 
sufficiently gaunt and gloomy by daylight, 
but after the deserted state in which this had 
been for months it was something very 
dismal to look at. The wretched paltry pieces 
of set scenery, broken and torn, lying about, 
the hazy light of a misty morning hardly 
showing the tackle over head, the dirt and 
dust and confusion, with the intense silence, 
were all very depressing. We began our 
work, and the old blue chamber was got out 
and the ‘flats’ put together. They were 


sadly faded and looked very bad, and I had 


but a poor stock of materials, but I worked 
away as well as I could, though I felt very 
weak and stupid, and poor Macklin was in a 
still worse condition. About nine o’clock 
we heard a peculiar tapping at the stage-door, 
and then alow whistle. Macklin immediately 
got up and staggered to the door, saying, 
‘That must be Jim.’ I had not before heard 
of Jim, but it appeared he was a poor half- 
witted creature who always made his appear- 
ance to Macklin when he came to Ayr. I 
asked Jim if he had any money, but he had 
not a farthing. I had left my watch at 
home, and neither of us had anything else 
which we could have pledged even if a pawn- 
shop had been open on Sunday. Something, 
however, had to be done, so Jim and I got 
a bit of candle lighted and descended to an 
apartment under the stage, where, after a long 
search among dust and dirt, we discovered 
four empty beer bottles covered with grease. 
They had evidently been used as candlesticks. 
Having cleaned them as well as we could, 
jim was sent off with directions to sell them 
and to spend what he got for them in some- 
thing to eat. It was getting on for twelve 
o’clock when he came back. He had got 
34d. for the bottles, and this he had expended 
in a iew potatoes and three small salted her- 
rings. Being Sunday, he told us he had 





found great difficulty in procuring them ; but 
here a new difficulty arose. How were they 
to be cooked? for there was neither pot nor 
pan on the premises, We searched every- 
where, and were returning in a hopeless state 
when, in a dark place under the stage, my 
foot struck against something sharp, and on 
stooping to ascertain what it was I brought 
up a dilapidated white iron theatric helmet. 
I was about to throw it away when it occurred 
to me that, if it would hold water, it might 
serve our purpose. To test this we clambered 
up toa cistern, kept in readiness in case of 
fire, when to our great joy we found the old 
helmet was water-tight. The rest of our 
work was easy, and it was a work at which 
poor Jim proved to be very expert. A fire 
was speedily made in the green-room, the 
potatoes were washed and peeled and packed 
into the helmet and the herrings placed on 
the top, and all were cooked together. Poor 
Macklin could hardly comprehend when we 
told him that at last there was something 
to eat. How he enjoyed it, poor old fellow, 
and how many times he thanked God, I need 
not tell.” 

Some of Mr. Leitch’s other recollections 
of his theatre life are amusing, but I have 
not space for them. He had opportunities 
of seeing some of the best actors and actresses 
of the day, for Byrne was not wanting in en- 
terprise. Among these was the elder Kean, 
of whose wonderful powers Mr. Leitch often 
spoke. He considered him the greatest actor 
he had ever seen. 

Byrne never made anything of his theatre, 
and, at last, before Mr. Leitch had been a year 
with him, he ran away altogether, leaving his 
company in the lurch at Ayr, with, it need 
hardly be said, their salaries sadly in arrear. 
Thus thrown out of employment, Mr. Leitch 
earned a little by painting a few portraits at 
a guinea each. He occasionally also painted 
coats-of-arms, for each of which he was paid 
five shillings, and he made a little by selling 
a few landscape drawings. He obtained 
casual employment too at this time in paint- 
ing transparent window-blinds, and in exe 
cuting in some houses decorations requiring 
superior artistic skill. : 

Coming home one afternoon from this 
work he met a friend, a young artist, who told 
him that several of his early associates, I- 
cluding Macnee and Horatio McCulloch, had 
gone to Cumnock, and had there found em- 
ployment in painting snuff-boxes, a branch of 
manufacture then much in vogue, and for 
which Cumnock and Mauchline were famous, 
and he strongly advised him to go there also. 
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This, after consulting his friends, he resolved 
to do. He first went by himself, and soon 
after Mrs. Leitch joined him with their baby 
daughter. From working on a scale so large 
as the painting of scenes, to the very minute 
work of box-painting, was a great change, but 
he very soon got into the way of it, and easily 
found employment. It was often difficult, 
however, to get payment for his work, and 
he and his young wife underwent at this time 
some hard trials. For abouta year he worked 
for the general trade in Cumnock, finding 
employment from different dealers, when Mr. 
Smith, the head of a large establishment. in 
Mauchline, having discovered his superior 
talent, engaged him to superintend his paint- 
ing department, and here he did some beau- 
tiful work in box-painting. At this time 
Robert Armour, brother of Jean Armour, the 
wife of Robert Burns, lived in Mauchline, 
and Mr. Leitch and his wife were intimate 
with the family. Another acquaintance was 
Willie Fisher, the son of Burns’s “ Holy 
Willie.” He was a grocer in Mauchline, and 
a very simple character. 

It was when he had been thus employed 
for about two years that Mr. Leitch’s work 
attracted the notice of the Marquis of Has- 
tings and of Dr. Young, of Irvine, who were 
both frequently about Mr. Smith’s place. By 
them he was strongly advised to go to Lon- 
don, and after careful consideration, and as 
he found that the box-painting confined him 
too much and was injuring his health, he 
resolved to act on their advice, Mr. Smith, 
his employer, generously agreeing to cancel 
what remained of his engagement. 

Having obtained an introduction to David 
Roberts he proceeded to London, leaving 
his wife with her friends until he should get 
some ¢mployment. Roberts received him 
kindly, and was much taken with his draw- 
ings, and from that time he befriended him 
i Many ways. ‘Through Roberts’s influence 
he obtained an engagement as scene-painter 
at the Queen’s, now the Prince of Wales’s, 
Theatre in Tottenham Court Road—under 





the management then of Mr. Macfarren, 
the father of Sir George Macfarren. The 
work here was very hard—there being gene- 
rally a change of pieces every week, and 
always a good deal of painting to do. Writ- 
ing of this time, Mr. Leitch says: “We got 
up the pretty story of Cherry and Fair Star, 
and this, I think, was the only piece at this 
theatre the scenery of which I painted entirely 
by myself: I begged the manager to let me 
have a chance of doing justice to my inten- 
tion, as I thought I could produce something 
better than the ordinary work in this part 
of the city. I was allowed to-do it, and it 
was successful. All the papers spoke well 
of it, and some of them in very flattering 
terms.” 

But the work was of a style above what most 
of the professional scene-painters were accus- 
tomed to. ‘ About a week after the first per- 
formance,” Mr. Leitch writes, “ Mr. Forrester 
(‘ Alfred Crowquill’) came to me and told 
me that a number of the cognoscenti, includ- 
ing, he said, my countryman, Bill Gordon, 
had been in the pit, and were admiring the 
scenery, when Gordon exclaimed, ‘ Hang it 
if I like Leitch’s work ; all his scenes are so 
confoundedly like pictures!’ Forrester said 
gravely, ‘ Well, Gordon, you are quite right. 
Leitch has certainly a trick of getting a good 
deal of the picturesque into his scenes; but 
take comfort, my good friend, for we all 
know there is not one in the profession so 
guiltless of that quality as yourself.’”’ 

But the management was like that of 
Byrne. There was hard work and very little 
pay. The theatre had been in trouble from 
the commencement. .Mr. Leitch was kept 
at work for from fifteen to seventeen hours 
a day, and he had to live on something con- 
siderably less than half that number of 
shillings in the week, while he had now a 
wife and three children dependent upon him. 
All this time he was studying his art, and 
doing some good work, besides, both in water 
colours and oil, but chiefly in the latter. 

A. McGEorcE. 


(Zo be concluded next month.) 





DANDIE’S LAST JOURNEY. 
Dandie speaks. 


OF my travels do you ask me? 


Do you seriously task me 


To rub up my geography, and tell where I have been ? 
Would it really make you merrier, if a Dandie Dinmont terrier 
Were to make your muzzles water with the wonders he has seen ? 
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I think, in spite of cavils, a well-bred dog who travels 

May prove a better traveller than some who hold him cheap ; 
If he takes discomfort coolly, responds to kindness duly, 

And when there’s nothing else to do goes quietly to sleep. 


By railway and by steamer was I thus a peaceful dreamer, 

Only waking when they summoned me in places new and strange. 
No matter where they took me, my courage ne’er forsook me ; 

I knew my loved ones guarded me, and love can never change! 


Oh, the memories that waken of the rambles we have taken 

Through cornfields, wood, and meadow, knee-deep in heath and fern ! 
How we roamed about together, in the joyous summer weather 

Of those glad days I dream about—that never can return! 


But you ask me, half in pity, how I liked that grand old city, 
So full of all the wonders that charm the good and wise ; 
And a joy you never tasted you think was sadly wasted 
On a dog that has but instinct, his affection, and his eyes. 


Yet when you see me dreaming, / see the sunlight gleaming 
Where the springtide glows like summer and the winter smiles like spring ; 
Where the moonbeams fall so whitely, where the fountains play so brightly, 
And everywhere, for praise or prayer, you hear the church-bells ring. 


But that which you call history is to us both a mystery : 

J do not know the things that were—you know not what will be; 
And if to you be given more wondrous powers from Heaven, 

You do not know what earth can show, and oft has shown to me. 


You cannot hear the voices at which my heart rejoices— 
The whispers of creation and of those who sang its birth ; 
You little think how often, some creature’s lot to soften, 
We see the white-robed messengers come down upon the earth } 


If to us no mystic pages may unroll the lore of ages, 
Yet Nature’s gracious teaching is for us as well as you ; 
And I saw Rome’s truest glory, beyond all song or story, 
When her sunset showed its crimson—her sky its deep, dark blue. 


I have trod the wide Campagna (the Piazza, too, di Spagna), 
In the fair Borghese Gardens I have scampered at my will ; 
I have drunk of Trévi’s fountain, I have seen Soracté’s mountain, 
And watched St. Peter’s, throned in light, from the famed Pincian Hill. 


But when your eyes are closing, and your stiff limbs need reposing, 

What suit you best are home and rest ; and those I’ve found once more ; 
And the tender touch of greeting and the joy of happy meeting 

Add brightness to the memory of all that went before. 
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Yes, my travels now are ending and my sun is fast descending ; 
But those I love are near me, and how can I repine ? 

May all who read my verses be as rich in friends and nurses, 
And find their own last journey end as peacefully as mine ! 


ANNA H. DRURY. 


“‘ Gliding in silence with unfettered sweep.” 


WORDSWORTH AND THE DUDDON. 
A Holidan Studp. 
By THE Rev. F. A. MALLESON, VICAR OF BROUGHTON-IN-FURNESS, 


AUTHOR OF ‘ACTS AND EPISTLES OF ST, PAUL,”’ 


EATED beside a rugged, shattered, and 
confused mass of rock crowning the high 
ridge that overlooks Birks Farm and Birks 
Bridge, the rich hues of advancing autumn 


ETC, 


ness, extending far away towards the distant 
source of the Duddon. To my left the 


| golden browns and the yet unfaded greens 


mingle harmoniously upon the nearer fell-side, 


throwing golden reflections upon the green 
patches of verdure that spread a glory over 
fell and valley, I here command a first view 
of the glowing scenery of the “‘ Duddon Son- 
nets,” consecrated by the genius of Words- 
worth, one of the three or four truly great 


| and there above comes tumbling down in a 
| silvery broken stream of flashing light the 
| beck that issues from Seathwaite Tarn with a 
| roar which I can hear at a distance of half a 
| mile; while Grey Friars, the Old Man, the 
| Dow Crags, and Walna Scar stretch in broken 


poets to whom England has given birth. 
Here I have chosen to commence my lonely 


Contemplative visit to the higher Duddon | 
Valley, descending into it exactly opposite | 
the point from which Wordsworth himself | 


recommended an entrance into the valley as 


thwaite Tarn. 

; From my elevated vantage-ground, as I 
ok north, the eye rests on the dreary wastes 
of Wrynose, which the dalespeople call Wrey- 


| gay 
that struggles to get free from the clouds of 
| Silvery grey, and there winds, with many a 


| continuity from the north-east to the south. 


At my left is the scarped and craggy ridge of 
Harter Fell, roughly terraced with rugged 
slopes broken with patches of brightest ver- 
dure, on which the Herdwick sheep are quietly 


| browsing. 
the loveliest of all, at the descent from Sea- | 


Below, the sweet green valley lies soberly 
with the soft, subdued shining of a sun 


devious reach, the vocal stream of Duddon. 
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Just below lies the peaceful farm called Birks, 
where I know I shall presently receive a 
kindly welcome before I visit the far-famed 
Birks Brigg and Gowdrell Dub, which, being 
very near, I propose, though down stream, 
to visit at the same time with Birks Brigg 
before I proceed farther north. And now 
“ I seek the birthplace of a native stream— 
All hail, ye mountains! hail, thou morning light! 
Better to breathe at large on this clear height 
Than toil in heedless sleep from dream to dream: 
Pure flow the verse, pure, vigorous, free, and bright, 
For Duddon, long-loved Duddon, is my theme!” 
From the plain little old farmhouse you 
descend through green pastures to a swamp, 
when suddenly, as you approach the river, 
which has been coming down the dale so far 
leisurely enough, and in a commonplace way, 
you become aware of asudden change. From 
sedgy banks varied with the aromatic bog- 
myrtle, the golden bog-asphodel, now out of 
flower, the rosy red-rattle, and the milk-white 
green-veined parnassia, the river plunges in 
haste among wave-washed rocks and boulders, 
scooped intesfantastic shapes, whitened with 
the weather and the water, then passes on in 
a few yards through a deep, dark chasm 
between perpendicular rocks, cleft with 
gloomy fissures, deeper and deeper, narrower 
and more narrow, not, at any rate to-day, 
without hurry to a black pit some twenty feet 
deep, spanned aloft by one narrow arch; 
and here an exclamation of surprise sponta- 
neously bursts forth even from a solitary 
wanderer as he gazes down with astonish- 
ment upon the intense transparent green 
of that pellucid pool, where now the water 
lags lazily along, only indicating the slug- 
gishness of its movement by the gentle 
wafting of small discs of white foam brought 
from the fall close by. Whence this dazzling 
and most marvellous glassy greenness, re- 
minding one of the blue transparency of the 
deep mill-pond on the chalk in Arundel 
Park? The polished slabs of rock that line 
the bottom, and would no doubt be white if 
laid on the land, lie below as green as the 
emerald cushions of moss that make gay the 
trickling rocks above. Perhaps none can 
accurately explain the physical cause. 
This is Wordsworth’s Faéry chasm :— 
“ Abodes of naiads, calm abysses pure, 
Bright liquid mansions, fashioned to endure 
When the broad oak drops, a leafless skeleton, 


And the solidities of mortal pride, 
Palace and tower, are crumbled into dust!” 


Peering rather perilously over the edge, 
the deafening roar of the torrent causing an 
involuntary tremor, I see the lofty crags riven 
with deep, dark fissures, where neither moss 
nor humblest fern can grow; buttress succeed- 





ing buttress, some like the flying buttresses 
of Gloucester Cathedral, all curved and hol- 
lowed out by the foaming torrents into a 
hundred weird, fantastic shapes. Here one 
starts at the unexpected sight of a colossal 
foot and leg of stone, from the knee down- 
wards, dipping suspended in the stream, 
formed by the wearing away of the rock of 
volcanic ash. The resemblance is wonderful, 
making it an object of curiosity to both dales- 
folk and visitors. 

Charming contrast! Through the arch I 
see the clear, transparent, glassy pool kissed 
by the nodding alders, and kindled into life 
by the fiery red of a low mountain-ash in all 
her autumn bravery. 

There are very strange freaks of rockwork 
down this part of Duddon. Here is a huge 
and exactly square column of stone forty feet 
high, I@aning unattached against the ferny 
bank, ten feet of it rising above the ground. 
It is cleft straight halfway down the middle 
with a clean fissure, with corresponding sides, 
as if the fracture had been a sudden one. 
The opposite bank is grand with vertical 
rocks richly clothed with verdure. But the 
lover of nature who wants to hunt out these 
hidden beauties must leave the valley road 
and roam and climb at liberty. 

A very little way farther down the stream, 
just opposite Troutal, isGowdrel Dub. Dub 
is a silent pool beloved of silvery salmon, but 
Gowdrel is not, as some suppose, the golden 
rill, for nowhere in Furness is a stream of 
water ever called a rill, but a beck, the same 
as the German dach. Gowdrel is the name of 
the rough pasture that lies before it. Down 
comes hither the stripling Duddon in a tre- 
mendous hurry through his deep-worn chan- 
nel, as though he thought it was high time to 
be moving on after sleeping so long in Birks 
Dub; and so he sweeps on by vast square 
blocks that have fallen from the opposite 
cliff, where you may easily see the correspond- 
ing cavities, past rugged boulders and nod- 
ding sedges, past rushy banks and masses of 
ash, and dwarf oak, and birch, when suddenly 
down he comes again with a heavy fall, “ like 
a broken purpose,” into a dark and deeply 
ramparted pool, where at once he goes to 
sleep, the water apparently ceasing to move, 
the soft, green, liquid transparency reap: 
pearing, as of late, in the limpid waters, an 
the bottom lined with smooth and polished 
rocks of lucid green, like the emerald banks. 
For a sweet little bit of gemlike mountain 
scenery, Gowdrel Dub is unsurpassable. See 
it if you can alone, or if with a iriend, agree 
to leave behind all talk of business and the 
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noisy, whirling world. Such converse here is 
out of place and against the grain. Here are 
sweet sprigs of purple heather at my feet that 
have rejoiced no eyes but those of this wander- 
ing vicar. 

* Sole listener, Duddon! to the breeze that played 
With thy dear voice, I caught the fitful sound 
Wafted o’er sullen moss and craggy mound,— 
Unfruitful solitudes, that seemed to upbraid 
The sun in heaven !—but now, to form a shade 
For Thee, green alders have together wound 


Their foliage ; ashes flung their arms around ; 
And birch-trees risen in silver colonnade.”’ 


So the heather sprigs have bloomed for me. 
May they not have bloomed in vain! Some 
days we live that do the work of years; sqme 
hours there are that tinge a life. It is not 
given to every one to reap life-long enjoy- 
ment from the mere sight of a field of daf- 
fodils dancing in the sunlight; but what is 
Wordsworth’s moral ? 


“ For oft when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
hich is the bliss of solitude, 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils.” 


This September sky supplies the most 19 


perfect light for the dale. The atmosphe 

seems refined into a crystalline clearness and 
purity, the colouring richer, tendeter, and 
more sweetly blended and harmonized. The 
bright green pastures are softly dappled over 


with shadows flung from gently moving 
clouds : shadows that lie long in spots fixed 
and unmoved, with steady beams of quiet 
pleasant sunshine interposed. The glancing 
torrents scaur the mountain sides with streaks 


of glistening sheen. Here Castle How looms 
dark and frowning, there the sweet pastures 
smile bright with the autumn after-grass ; 
and amidst them all glide the “trotting 
brooks” and chattering becks, and the bab- 
bling and brawling companion of my walk, 
the young Duddon ever running by my side 
and ever telling me of his busily idle never- 
ending life, and flashing merrily back the rays 
of sunlight that so liberally steep his waves in 
gems of purest light. Wordsworth observes 
that the influence of this season in the dale 
of the Duddon is, that in it “ the imagination, 
by the aid of natural scenery, is carried into 
Tecesses of feeling otherwise unattainable.” 

Farther up the valley, opposite Dalehead, 
and below Black Hall, are stepping-stones ; 
but these are not the poet’s far-famed step- 
ping-stones ; we shall cross these much lower 
down, below Seathwaite. 

But here is Cockley Beck at last, Lanca- 
shire’s Ultima Thule, the last vestige of 
human habitation for a very long way to 
Come; for here the dale divides, and the 

hely farm stands at the meeting of three 








mountain roads. Here I shall find hospit- 
able quarters for the night, with the perfec- 
tion of homely rustic simplicity. 

While my simple supper is preparing, I 
stroll in the softened light of the declining 
sun up the dreary valley whence the Duddon, 
“child of the clouds,” derives his birth, 

“To chant thy birth, thou hast 

No meaner poet than the whistling blast, 

And Desolation is thy patron saint! 

She guards thee, ruthless power! who would not spare 

Those mighty forests, once the bison’s screen, 

Where stalked the huge deer to his shaggy lair 

Through paths and alleys roofed with darkest green, 

Thousands of years before the silent air 

Was pierced by whizzing shaft of hunter keen!” 

Grandly antlered heads of these noble 
extinct animals are often found in the sands 
of the estuary, sometimes in quantities to- 
gether. On Bleansley Bank, near Brough- 
ton, are ancient square enclosures, now 
almost level with the turf, which are gene- 
rally believed to have been used for driving 


the red deer into. There:are yet. survivors 


Bthe primitive red deer dm.the lonely wilds 
& Martindale ; and up to the last century 
#ikl herded in Eskdale and Wastdale. 
jadon springs up above there on Wry- 
yap ima swampy tableland, the water- 
tweetivthe cheerful, happy-looking 
MidLangdale and the vale of Duddon, 
ards intervening between the 
gane>Drathay and of our Duddon. 
The famous Three Shire Stones preside at the 
birth of both, where without any great exten- 
sion of the person one may lie at the same 
moment in the three counties of Lancashire, 
Westmoreland, and Cumberland. For if the 
Duddon exactly divides Cumberland from 
Lancashire, the sod next beyond the source 
must be in Westmoreland. 

There amid cloud and storm and desolation 
vast and drear, the infant Duddon begins 
his course with slow uncertain step. Many 
streams tumbling down the semicircular 
dark hillsides join the main current which, 
when it reaches the bottom of the treeless 
waste of Wrynose Bottom, is already a rapid, 
clamorous stream commencing its endless 
war of stones and waters. 


“ No check, no stay this streamlet fears, 
How merrily it goes ! 
’Twill murmur on a thousand years, 
nd flow as now it flows.” 

The morning after breaks with a pure and 
pearly light, and I take a kindly farewell 
of my pleasant entertainers. How we 
glory while we gaze! Glory in all creation, 
bountiful, infinitely beautiful, teeming with 
objects sublime and majestic or minutely 
lovely, which create thoughts too deep for 
utterance, 
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Seeing is happiness without the labour of 
reflection; and we feel that we are com- 
mencing 


“‘ One of those heavenly days that cannot die.” 
What marvellous and really incredible 
effects are produced by the play and com- 


bination of the changeful atmospheric light 
upon running waters! Here runneth a brook, 
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Perhaps the most remarkable advantage, 
in an artistic point of view, which we possess 
in the Lake District, is the ever-shifting and 
changeful character of the scenery. We 
have the same physical features continually 
before our eyes under perpetually varying 
effects of light and shadow, running through 
all imaginable shades that are possible in 
nature, from bright celestial blue, and green 

like that of emeralds, to 
purple bathed in rose, 
and ending for a while 
in the darkest hues. I 
have seen Black Combe 
mantled in snow on a 
bright winter’s morning 
at sunrise, royally clothed 
in alpine hues of rose and 
pink and violet and gold, 
shining with the brilliancy 
of the diamond. From 
Helvellyn I have seen, 
after a rainy morning, 
Ullswater lying mapped 
below of an ultramarine 
of incredible brilliancy, 
and all the rolling ocean 
of mountains, valleys, 
and plains beyond bathed 
in crystalline cerulean 





only a yard wide, flowing with great rapidity 
after last night’s copious rain. I am 
drawn aside to gaze at the liquid lapse of 
shining waters by the strange spectacle of an 
intense and brilliant opal light within of 
mingling prismatic and iridescent hues of 
violet and purple, azure blue and malachite- 
greens, with amber yellow, harmoniously 
blended with shining russet browns. I stop to 
ascertain what can be the cause of this new 
phenomenon. What can be the streamlet’s 
bed that rolls with hues so strange and fairy- 
like? And I see with surprise merely the long 
and waving tresses of bedded water-grass 
and pond weed, washed into graceful motion 
by the impetuous limpid stream, whose light 
is blended with reflections from the flower- 
spangled bank, from a low green mossy wall, 
and from a sky struggling between sunshine 
and cloud. These alone, with dioptric laws 
of which no account can be rendered, com- 
bine to produce an unusual metallic lustre 
such as I never saw before, except faintly 
imitated in imaginative pictures of fairy- 
land, nor ever expect to see again. It is 
“ that light that never shone o’er land or sea.” 





blue; but encompassed 
in a frame of vast black 
precipices which seemed 
to be steeped in night, while a heavenly 
light smiled upon all the rest of the scene. 

Here each grey and slate-roofed humble 
tenement is half hidden in its setting of syca- 
more-trees, and is encompassed by its little 
farm of twelve to twenty acres of green pas- 
ture; and you long to bid good morning 
to the quiet and honest folk that dwell in 
them ; and they are glad if you do, and will 
talk with you as long as you like, for they 
see very few strangers passing up and down 
this vale. Then comes the wild fell again; 
then another ancient cottage, but perhaps 
whitewashed this time, till you come to the 
“open prospect,” where they lie scattered 
over a wider tract. About a mile from Sea- 
thwaite Church, 


“Hail to the Fields—with dwellings sprinkled o’er, 
And one small hamlet, under a green hill _ st 
Clustering, with barn and byre, and spouting mill! 
A glance suffices.” 


Here the narrow dale opens out, and - 
rural valley spreads before us, green an 


charming. The farms, instead of being 
separated by wild bits of fell land, are only 
divided from each other by dimpling becks 
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and moss-grown fences.* Behind Tongue 
House you see a mountain-path climbing to 
Seathwaite Tarn, a lonely sheet of water 
lying 1,210 feet high, yet bosomed deep be- 
neath Grey Friar and the Old Man with 
their outlying buttresses. It is a favourite 
spot for a picnic for the neighbouring gentry 
and their friends. Fifty will sometimes 
gather here for a merry day. The tarn is 
drawn, the trout and char come in by hun- 
dreds, and are cooked o~. the spot in some 
fissure of the rocks, and never any sauce is 
asked for but the keen appetite engendered 
by the ozone in the mountain air. This 
elevated glen is full of interest to the geolo- 
gist, with its moraines, its d/ocs perchés, and 
its accumulations of boulders, where the ice 
last melted aftey the glacial period. 

It is the weathering of innumerable ages 
which has produced these manifold fantastic 
forms of rock, and caused the downfall and 
the mysterious distribution of vast detached 
blocks, which have lain for centuries resting 
upon, or lying against, each other—the 
erratic boulders weathering with age to a 
creamy whiteness. 

But here are, a short way apart, two vener- 
able grey cottages, each nestling under its 
own steep rude crag. The first is Nettles- 
lack, which is deserted, though not entirely 
tuined ; the other is called Undercrag, and 
is in excellent repair, and inhabited by 
Joseph Walker—some descendant, though I 
was told the kindred is “worn out,” of 
Walker “ the Wonderful.” In which of these 
cottages the venerable pastor of Seathwaite 
was born is uncertain among the dalespeople, 
though the guide-books and local histories 
Pronounce without hesitation for Undercrag. 

As I pass the new chapel of Seathwaite, 
Sprung up fresh and beautiful from the very 
site of its revered predecessor, 1 bow my 
head in deep and heartfelt respect for the 
venerable pastor whose name 
8 still here held in honour and 
tegard after the eighty years 
since he exchanged his rustic 
wreath of honest fame for an 
icorruptible crown of glory. 

I will not enter here into the 
almost legendary history of the 
Rev. Robert Walker, surnamed 


e« 
‘Thy church and cottages of mountain 
one, 
Clastered like stars some few, but singly 
me, 
aad lurking dimly in their shy retreats, 
ir pacing at each other’s cheerful 
Ss, 


Like separated stars with clouds be- 
tween,” 
(See Knight's “ Wordsworth,” p. 42.) 











in almost precisely the same words, that 
one is rather tired of hearing the same un- 
varying tale. So much is certain, that he 
died in 1802, at the age of ninety-three, 
having been sixty-seven years incumbent of 
Seathwaite, and that his wife died in 1800, at 
the same advanced age. That he was a man 
of great industry and thrift, and of unsullied 
honesty and integrity, is also certain, or his 
successor would not have made, in the burial 
register, the remarkable entry: “He was a 
man singular for his temperance, industry, 
and integrity.” 

Before I began personally to inquire into 
the histary of the Rev. Robert Walker I 
used to think that surely he must have 
owed much of his honourable fame to the 
fortunate circumstance that he’ had been 
sung by the first and greatest of the laureated 
poets of England. But it is notso. I am 
at this moment fresh from a conversation 
with two venerable ladies, sisters, parish- 
ioners of Broughton, who were both baptized 
by him, and who spent the best portion of a 
long life in Seathwaite, and they good- 
humouredly laugh to scorn the idea of Mr. 
Walker being indebted for his fame to a 
mere poet! “Qh no, sir, he was good in 
every way. We never heard anybody say a 
word against him.” 

When he accepted the living of Seathwaite, 
45 ayear, a cottage, and an acre of glebe, 
with £40 by his excellent wife, were all he had 
to live upon. The £40 went to furnish the 
house, and yet when he died he had to leave 
to his children the sum of £2,000, solely the 
fruits of honest industry and frugality. There, 
dwelling amongst his people, he lived and 
ministered both spiritually and temporally for 
the space of sixty-seven years to his scattered 
parishioners, numbering about a hundred 
and thirty souls, with invariable kindness 


SF = 


Antlers of Red Deer found in Estuary of the Duddon. 
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The new Chapel of Seathwaite. 


and fidelity, with the grave dignity becom- 
ing his position, and bearing a stainless 
and perfectly irreproachable character. He 
brought up a family of eleven children, edu- 
cating them wholly himself, with his child- 
parishioners, in the humble little chapel, 
sitting within the altar-rails, and using the 
communion-table as his desk. While he 
taught he was spinning at his wheel. All his 
scholars—with one of whom, eighty years of 
age, I conversed twelve years ago—well re- 
membered his unvarying kindness and good 
temper ; and he produced such scholars in 
more than merely elementary subjects as 
have never been surpassed in Seathwaite 
since. He made no charge for teaching, 
and only received occasionally grateful 
and substantial acknowledgments from his 
parishioners. He did all their legal work, 
such as making wills, drawing up leases, 
agreements, and so forth. He performed 
all kinds of husbandry, including sheep- 
shearing, cutting and drying peat, and he 
excelled in all those employments—“ for 
he was a wonderfully clever man,” said 
my aged informants, kindling with enthu- 
siasm, and was always ready to help his 
neighbours in their agricultural or their pas- 
toral labours, receiving in recompense, per- 


haps, a quarter of a sheep or a fleece in a year 
—perhaps less ; but whatever he did and 
whatever he took, all was done pleasantly 
and kindly. The “high-enders” from Troutal 
or Cockley Beck always came to church 
whenever it was possible. In his days no 
one dreamed of staying from church unless 
absolutely prevented ; and for all those dis- 
tant wayfarers he always had basins of broth 
prepared, and took no pay—so my good old 
parishioners positively assure me, although 
some, with less claim to know, venture to 
affirm that he charged twopence a head! 
which I am now sincerely glad to be able 
to deny. Those were pre-teetotal days, and 
he lost neither dignity nor character by brew- 
ing a pure light ale, which he gave in strict 
moderation for a small payment to way- 
farers passing up that long and lonely valley, 
on a stone seat on the other side of the 
road before the Parsonage, adding bread and 
cheese free of charge. 

He was a rather short, stout man, of ruddy 
complexion—so I have it from accurate ID 
formation—gnd he always wore a long blue 
gown made of woollen spun by his own hand, 
and confined round the waist with a leathern 
strap. Wooden clogs he wore as a matter 
of course. All the large and accumulating 
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store of family linen was of their own spin- 
ning, the stray tufts of wool being con- 
stantly picked off the brambles and hedges, 
wherever they found it, to be carded and 
spun. 

Be is remembered with a yet unfaded 
gratitude how he declined the curacy of 
Ulpha, in addition to his own, on the 
ground that he could not properly be school- 
master and clergyman to both parishes at 
once, which would have created a feeling of 
dissatisfaction in the members of his beloved 
Seathwaite flock. 

A little of romance enters into Canon 
Parkinson’s account of him; but there is 
none in the grave and ‘truthful description 
given with so much grace by Wordsworth. It 
is remarkable that he was never known as 
the “ Wonderful ” in his lifetime, norfer long 
after, until Canon Parkinson seems to“have 
invented or discovered the epithet. There 
is no question whatever in my mind, after 


gleaning and gathering up with reyerent.care 
the fading memories of cpnpyclaipibane 
love and the respect that cling to the-venes 
rated name of Robert Walker, like the sweet, 
long-lingering odour of sandal-wood, is wholly 
genuine, and is entirely independent of that 
which, to the people of the dale, is the mere 
adventitious aid either of poetry or of prose. 

Just behind the Parsonage is an old and 
ruined carding-mill, which was turned, when 
it worked, by the Seathwaite Tarnbeck and 
not by the Duddon, so that, after all, the poet 
is right when he sings— 

“ Child of the clouds! remote from every taint 
Of sordid industry thy lot is cast.” 

But forgive the poet! He did not mean 
to denounce all industry as sordid ; only if it 
polluted his “ long-loved Duddon.” 

Crossing a few meadows past the ruined 
carding-mill, we come at last to Wordsworth’s 
own “‘Stepping-Stones,” under Wallabarrow 

tag, which many a visitor seeks in vain. 
aha IX: and X. are too long to copy here 


“ The struggling rill insensibly is grown 

Into a brook of loud and statel march, 

rossed ever and anon by plank or arch ; 
And, for like use, lo! what might seem a zone 
Chosen for ornament—stone matched with stone 
In studied symmetry, with interspace 
For the clear waters to pursue their race 
Without restraint.” 


Then the poet pictures childhood, youth, 
and age putting their budding or their 
declining powers to the proof in crossing the 
tapid river by that hazardous-looking path, 
which puts one in mind— 


“How fast time runs, life’s end how near!” » 





Thena youth andamaiden are imagined, the 


one with provoking playfulness, the other with 
timid remonstrance, venturing over this most 
welcome and delightful way of not unpleasant 
peril. They certainly do require a sure foot 
and a steady eye who venture across, and I 
felt glad when I had got safely over. There 
are seventeen large and well-worn stepping- 
stones in the stream, which runs swiftly with 
a depth of about eighteen inches. 

From Seathwaite and Ulpha let the active 
tourist by no means travel ignominiously in a 
carriage by the high-road down the valley, but 
continue his way past the stepping-stones 
under Wallabarrow, one of the noblest iso- 
lated crags in Europe. There he is again 
rejoined by his'noisy; chattering companion, 
the Duddomt consi » broader, but not 
one whit ean ce we saw him last. 
This is a chaming*riral walk amongst green 
pastures atid wooded fells, with pleasant- 
looking farmhouses at intervals. 

There is an exceedingly fine reach of the 
Duddon not far from= Ul irk, where 
the river runs swiftly between huge bare 
thasses of grey rock, boldly and deeply cleft, 
arched overhead by trees, and a beautiful 
little waterfall plunging down in the midst 
into the river. Here the Osmunda is found 
superbly tall, and the starry Parnassia 
beautiful and abundant. The spot is a 
perfect gem of beauty, and well worth a 
deviation. 

Ulpha Church, called by the older people 
Oopha Kirk, here dominates the vale— 

" Ip wehcoans 00 Stat, that hate poem 
Its shining forebead through the eful rent 
Of a black cloud diffused o’er half the sky.” 

Like too many other churches in the 
district, it was a mouldy, earthy-smelling, 
squalid, and poverty-stricken, rustic place of 
worship ; but has, under a new and active 
young vicar, been thoroughly emptied of all 
its grotesque and ungraceful contents and 
refurnished with a simple and refined taste, 
and now it 4ooks just as it should do, not 
debased and dirty, but light, and clean, and 
neat, in every part. The exterior, with the 
exceptions of a new porch, belfry, and lych- 
gate, not yet at this present moment put up, 
remains exactly as Wordsworth saw it, when 
he used td meditate in the vale, and stay at 
the Kirk-house, a name often given to the 
village inn in these parts. The memory of 
the poet, as a poet, still survives among the 
aged in the valley, which, as he was born in 
1770 and died in 1850, may very well be. 
An old lady remembers well his kindness to 
children and how fond he was of patting them 
on the head. 





GOOD WORDS. 





Ulpha Bridge. 


Very restful and very charming to the eye | 
and mind is the prospect of this plain and | 
homely little church looking down so peace- | 
fully upon the rushing torrent far below, 
which, for want of anything better to do, has 
been busy for ages scooping out the great 
blue-grey rocks in the river-bed into a variety 
of the strangest forms. 

On a stone of the bridge is rudely carved 
“Watch, 1749,” cut during a severe visita- 
tion of pestilence, when cattle were not 
allowed to pass out of one county into the 
next. | F 

The Duddon Sonnets portray no wood- 
land scenes below Ulpha Bridge. But as 
there is some surpassingly beautiful scenery 
below that point we will yet continue our 
journey. From the bridge the main road 
leads along the foot of the Dunnerdale Fells 
to Broughton and to Millom. The scenery, 
though grand and noble, is bare andwild. The 
valley is shut in between imposing rocky 





crags on the Dunnerdale or Lancashire side, 
on the other by the majestic woods of Dud- 
don Hall and the mountain called the Pen, 
and all the Black Combe range of fells: It 


must have been with his customary bold 
defiance of the realistic school that Words- 
worth chose to speak of the Plain of Dun- 
nerdale, where of plain country there is none 
whatever; and being in my own parish, of 
course I know Dunnerdale and all its snug 
farms intimately. The name is probably 
from Duddon dale, as the island of Dunner- 
holme would be from Duddon holm. 

We follow down the stream on the Cum- 
berland side as containing the most pictu- 
resque objects. All this side of the Duddon 
abounds in the loveliest woodland scenery, 
which here we survey in quieter mood, 
“soothed by the unseen river’s gentle roar. 
Vast moss-grown fragments of rock oF 
boulders are everywhere overshadowed by 
beech and fir, by oak and ash; the shady 
banks are graced with plumy beech-fern, 
and the darker recesses carpeted with the 
oak-fern. Every bridge down the river is 
darkly clad in rue-fern and in maidenhalr 
spleenwort. I know the Cystopteris fragilis 
growing just where it should do on a long 
narrow band of limestone, but not wanting ™ 
to be‘all carried away, I refrain from particu: 
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larising the spot ; and I must be equally dis- 
creet about the Hymenophyllum, which covers 
the boulders-in some moist places. The 
Impatiens is found in abundance in the 
moist and shady woods. The lily of the 
valley abounds in a wood not to be entered 
without leave. The globe-flowers make the 
banks gay. In fact, there are few richer 
botanical fields than the lower Duddon. In 
Sonnet VI, occurs the line— 


“ The trembling eyebright showed her sapphire blue.” 


Would it have spoiled good poetry to have 
read instead more truly, ‘“‘the bright ger- 
mander,” as Tennyson says, “ her blue ger- 
mander eye ” ? For the eyebright is Zuphrasia 
officinalis, a pretty little white flower with 
streaks of purple and yellow, and the ger- 
mander speedwell is certainly the blue flower 
here meant. 

Arriving near to Duddon Hall, we cross 
the Loggan beck, a tributary of the Duddon, 
a stream which, taking its rise in black 
swamps and spongy moors far up the fells, 
comes thundering down through cloven 
rocks and sylvan ferny shades, till it reaches 
the woods, where, down a bed filled with 
huge blue-grey boulders, it tears along round 
one obstacle, and overleaps another with 
ascornful bound, here curling itself snugly 
up in calm and silent pools, there rush- 
ing off again with a loud roar to dash itself 
down a miniature precipice ; here lovingly 


encircled by fondly drooping boughs, thete | 


throwing itself headlong down a clear and 
skylit space, and finding at last a brief rest 
at Beckfoot among cottages and homesteads 
such as an artist loves to paint. Then again 
gathering fresh .strength below the broken 
bridge, the Loggan leaps at a bound into a 
deep and nar- 

tow chasm dark- 


its way through the deep and awful chasm at 
Hawes Bridge. 
Immediately below the bridge is a deep 
glassy pool, Rawfold dub, 
‘* Whose depths surpass 
In crystal clearness Dian’s looking-glass ;’’ 
where the silvery salmon loves to sleep, 
poised on equal fin. 

The last scene of all is up the stream 
above Duddon Bridge, just one mile from 
the quaint and ancient little village-town of 
Broughton-in-Furness. The whole neigh- 
bourhood is graced and beautified with 
woods, flowers, ferns, and pretty cottages 
embowered in shade; while looking up the 
placid sheet of Duddon, and just above the 
bridge, is a finished landscape of wood and 
water, mountain and fell, seen by the writer 
a theusand times, with undiminished love 
and interest. 


** So may thy poet, cloud-born stream! be free— 
The sweets of earth contentedly resigned, 
And each tumultuous working left behind 
At seemly distance—to advance like thee; 
Prepared in peace of heart, in calm of mind 
And soul, to mingle with Eternity.” 


Soon after this, Duddon enters the staid 
and sober stage of his existence. His 
gambols and his merry pranks are ended, and 
now that the last bridge is passed he 
soon spreads widely over the sandy estuary. 


“* Not hurled precipitous from steep to steep; 
Lingering no more ’mid Seuteainenaiiel iste, 
Aad Monnens thickets ; nor by rocky bands 
Held; but in radiant progress towards the Deep 
Where mightiest rivers into powerless sleep 
Sink, and forget their nature—now expands 
Majestic Duddon, over smooth flat sands, 
Gliding in silence with unfettered sweep ! 
Beneath an ampler sky a region wide 
Is opened roe him : hamlets, towers and towns, 
And blue-topped hills, behold bim from afar.’’ 


What a contrast to the origin of the stream 
only sixteen miles above! This child of the 
cloudy heavens enjoys a bright and happy 
youth, and dies 
young, entering 
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FOOTPRINTS IN ROME. 


Chapters of Early 


Christian HBistorp. 


By THE Rev. H. R. Hawels, M.A. 


III.—THE CHURCH IN THE CATACOMBS. 


B fee public life of the early Christian was 

persecution above ground ; his private 
life was prayer under ground. 

The Coliseum, in which so many suffered 
martyrdom, is the symbol of persecution. 
The Catacombs are indissolubly associated 
with prayer. 

I wish to look intently on both sides of 
this medal, and review some of the scenes 
which pass before the eyes of the student of 
history as he enters the Coliseum or descends 
into the Catacombs. 

The story of Christian persecution has often 
been highly coloured ; yet, would it be diffi- 
cult to overpaint the real horrors that oc- 
curred? No doubt there were seasons of 
rest ; but the chronic outbreaks were all the 
more terrible. 

Let us be just to the Romans. In the 
New Testament they appear as the protec- 
tors of the Christians; they stand between 
the Christian and the Jew, and assert an 
equal right for both, always with the benefit 
of a doubt for the Christian. Pilate did his 
best to save Jesus—short of endangering his 
own popularity, perhaps his own life. Festus, 
Felix, Agrippa are all favourable to Paul; 
even Lycias and Julian, captain and cen- 
turion, treat him well, and when he stands 
before Nero he gets a fair acquittal, and is 
only sacrificed when the inexorable march of 
events has made such another acquittal 
impossible. 

In 102 Nero’s and Domitian’s cruel edicts 
against the Christians could no longer have 
been in force (repealed, perhaps, by the 
mild Nerva), for Pliny the Younger, pro- 
consul of Bithynia, is perplexed how to pro- 
ceed with regard to the Christians, and writes 
to Trajan for advice. On the one hand he 
finds them freely accused; on the other, 
beyond the expression of wild opinions and 
a negative contempt for the Roman-teligion, 
he cannot find that they afe guilty of any 
crime. And what does Trajan say? ‘Phat 
the Christians are to be dealt with s##ictly 
according to the laws; that they..are not 
to be hunted down, but when ‘brought 
up and found guilty they must be punished 
like any other guilty persons; no malicious 





A.D. 90 TO 320. 


accusations are to be entertained, and 
traducers are themselves to be severely 
punished. 

Tertullian uses great freedom of speech in 
his noble “Apology ;” but he escapes—there 
could be no greater proof of Roman impar- 
tiality under the decent emperors, and Tertul- 
lian does not forget to admit this whilst 
denouncing the persecutions. 

“In the case of a murderer, you torture 
him to make him confess; we, on the other 
hand, are tortured to force us to deny our 
crime—that is, our mame. Aman says, ‘Iam 
a Christian ;’ still, he is tortured. If he is 
punished for confessing the truth, how would 
you treat him had he told a falsehood?” 
Again, “We are reluctant to believe a com- 
mon criminal when he denies his offence, yet 
you believe us instantly when we deny ours. 
You suppose a Christian to be a man guilty 
of every description of crime, yet on his 
denying or abandoning the name, you forgive 
him freely. This is not law! Is it, then, a 
mere contention about a name? It would 
seem so, since you judge us for none of the 
vices imputed to us!” And then follows 
this remarkable passage: “ Who, I would 
ask, first began to punish us? Nero. Nothing 
but what was excellent was ever condemned 
by him! Domitian, too, his fit successor. 
These you yourselves condemn, and are 
accustomed to make good the injuries which 
they inflicted. But no Hadrian or Vespasian, 
no Pius or Verus, have issued edicts against 
us!” 

A. Severus, A.D. 222, hearing that certain 
noble and virtuous persons were accused 0 
being Christians, refused to proceed against 
them ; even in Diecletian’s reign, from 284— 
303, they werewleft so unmolested, and 
began to ineréase and prosper to such an 
extent, that*the bishops complained that 
the absence of persecution discipline was 
relaxed | “Diocletian.soon came to the rescue. 
It is impossible to ignore the frightful realities 
of 64 (Nero),82"(Domitian), 253 (Valerian), 
249 (Decius), 284 (Diocletian), and 3° 
(Julian). 

To the fierce trial of the first century 
Tacitus, Juvenal, and Martial, as well as 
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Clement and Ignatius, bear ample witness ; 
and the Catacombs, with their curious in- 
scriptions, carry on the tale at intervals for 
four centuries. 

We may at first think that the Romans 
were the enemies of Christ. Not at all! 
Although men like Tacitus, who knew very 
little about Him, spoke slightingly of Him, 
many distinguished heathens admired what 
they heard of Him, and one at least was 
quite willing to assign Him a niche in his 
Pantheon, and worship Him among the 
rest ! 

The persecutions must be traced to two 
distinct causes :— 

1. Breaches of the law. 

2. Popular outbreaks. 

In the first case they were aggressors, in 
the second the victims of aggression. “ Coetus 
illiciti”—-unauthorised gatherings of people 
—“collegia illicita”—unauthorised associa- 
tions—were contrary to law. Whenever the 


Christians met for worship they broke the 
law; their very association—the Church— 
was an illegal thing. Rome could tolerate 
differences of opinion, differences of race 
and nationality, but the law was sacred, and 
the reverence for law had made her great ; 


that once gone, she felt her empire would 
soon follow. She eagerly confessed the law- 
lessness, and set to work, as Tertullian 
admits, to repair the abuse of her bad em- 
perors ; and what she could not countenance 
without shame in an emperor, she was not 
likely to pass over without severity in a 
Christian. 

Then the Christian would not be let off; 
he defied the law, he was ostentatious in in- 
sulting the gods of Rome—he said ‘they were 
no gods!’ Most people at Rome knew that 
as well as the Christian ; but then the Roman 
teligion was part of the Roman order of 
government ; it was not a question of faith, 
simply of discipline—not moral practice, 
only conformity of ritual. 

Trajan, Antonine, Hadrian, even the good 
Marcus Aurelius, saw in Christianity nothing 
but an anti-social secret sect plotting the 
destruction of the empire, and founded on 
Principles at variance with the govern- 
_ and in collision with the administra- 


a must not be hard on the emperors. 

é have slowly won certain great convictions 
about political life; we see how an ever- 
increasing, educated people can be developed 
only through liberty of the press, liberty of 
‘sociation, and freedom of speech. All 

“se things were unknown in the days of 





Marcus Aurelius ; he did more than any one 
else to widen liberty in these directions ; but 
repeal what then appeared to all the world 
necessary restrictions on speech and action 
—this he did not, perhaps could not do, 
and so, to use the words of M. Renan, “ Les 
Chrétiens tombaient de la maniére la plus 
formelle sous le coup des lois.” 

Two other causes made them the victims 
of popular outrage. 

First, they were confounded frequently, 
especially in the provinces, with the Jews, 
who were detested in all parts of the empire. 
This was signally the case in the local 
Asiatic persecution under Trajan, in which 
they were confounded with the seditious 
Jews, who soon after broke out in the 
massacres of Cyprus and Cyrene. And the 
same confusion is noticeable in the last 
Jewish rebellion under Hadrian. 

Secondly, the mysterious rites—the hidden 
sacraments, the love-feasts—were easily mis- 
construed by the heathen. Wild stories 
got afloat of babies killed and eaten, of 
horrid human sacrifices, of the worst immo- 
ralities. Did they not meet under ground 
in darkness? Did they not themselves con- 
fess to drinking blood and eating human 
flesh, in obedience to their Founder’s com- 
mand? Were not the cries of infants heard 
in their closed assemblies? Were there not 
stories of infants slain—now by drowning 
and immersion, now by the bloody knife of 
circumcision ? (sic, it was, of course, a Jewish 
rite). At any moment a skilful agitator 
could rouse a mob with an harangue pur- 
posing to denounce the vile and criminal 
doings of the Christians, just as we see 
now pamphlets like the “Confessional Un- 
masked” eagerly devoured by a credulous, 
excited, and ignorant public. We shall 
never understand the story of Christian 
persecution unless, we bear in mind the 
causes :— 

1. Breaches of the law. 

2. Contempt of society as by law esta- 
blished. 

3. Confusion between Christian and Jew. 

4. Mistaken accounts of the Christian 
sacraments and devotional practices in the 
Catacombs. 

In the reigns of Trajan, Hadrian, and the 
Antonines there were undoubtedly hundreds 
of Christians working as common malefactors 
in Roman mines and quarries, and these 
formed the real staple of the “holy army of 
martyrs.” They were not intentionally or 
directly martyred for their faith. They were 
sent to the quarries for breaking the law. 
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When gladiators ran short, quarry slaves 
were freely used up, and Christians amongst 
them were, of course, turned out in the 
arena to fight or be devoured by wild beasts, 
as the case might be. Of course every Chris- 
tian who so fell was considered a martyr, 
and so he was in a sense, but not quite 
literally in the sense of the Bollandists and 
the Acta Sanctorum. 

The Coliseum, next to the Pyramids, is 
perhaps the best-known building in the world. 
This immense Flavian amphitheatre, which 
no demolitions have been able to destroy, 
which for centuries was a mere quarry for 
Roman masons, still retains its shape, and 
asserts with terrible significance its general 
character. Its outer rim of eighty enormous 
arches rising in three storeys, and standing 
in six arches deep on the ground-floor, de- 
fines its immense oval, which, fitted with ap- 
propriate staircase entrances and tiers of seats, 
accommodated eighty-seven thousand per- 
sons. The Coliseum is all solid masonry, 


and was in old days covered by a mighty 
awning, worked with pulleys by sailors. It 
was built in 72 by Vespasian—dedicated by 
Titus in 82, on which occasion five thousand 
beasts were slaughtered, and the celebrations 
lasted one hundred days. 


It was completed 
by Domitian. It occupies the site of the 
Stagium Neronis, the Virginia Water of Rome. 
It could again be easily flooded by the 
Tiber, and, indeed, the difficulty is to keep 
the water out of the more deeply excavated 
parts. It was especially the arena for wild 
beasts. Gladiators fought them. Then, 
when there was a dearth of beasts—men 
being often cheaper—they fought with each 
other. Here, in the presence of the Em- 
peror seated in the grand stand or royal box, 
called the “‘ podium,” and surrounded by his 
senators and the Vestal Virgins, took place 
those exhibitions, the memory of which even 
now fills the mind with such conflicting feel- 
ings of wonder, admiration, pity, contempt, 
disgust. “The people of Rome at this time 
literally thirsted for blood. The accusation 
of criminals was almost a trade, the execu- 
tion of them a pastime. The amphitheatres 
were the scaffolds, the executioners of the 
victims, the actors.” 

The round of popular diversions began 
early in the morning with the “ludus matu- 
tinus,” or combats of wild beasts by day- 
light. In the days of Diocletian and 
Decius they were varied by dressing up 
the Christians in the animals’ hides and 
driving them into the arena to be torn by 
dogs. 





The Coliseum is for ever identified with 
the martyrdom of the early Christians. 

Here fell Potitus, Eleutherius, and Macri- 
mus. Hither they brought the aged Ignatius, 
Bishop of Antioch. His long conversation 
with Trajan may be of doubtful authority; 
but we have his own ardent words witnessing 
still to the spirit in which he met his death, 
“Let me be the food of the beasts,” he 
writes by anticipation ; “let me come thus 
to the possession of God. I am the wheat 
of Jesus Christ. I must, therefore, be ground 
and broken by the teeth of wild beasts, that 
I may become His pure and spotless bread,” 
His prayer was granted, for we read that 
“ the lions left nothing but the harder bones 
of his body.” 

“There were often tender and beautiful 
episodes bursting like flowers of immortal 
beauty and fragrance from the calcined soil 
of martyrdom: The pale and gentle Blan- 
dina, crucified, but happy and making others 
happy with the memories of Christ ere she 
died. Portamiena and Felicity, melting the 
brutal crowd by their quiet sweetness and 
modesty. Perpetua, arranging her hair 
before she is torn by the beasts, ‘ because 
it was not right that a martyr should appear 
with her hair in disorder, as though what 
was really her glory, should appear to be 
grief to her.’” 

Here, then, was sown the seed of the 
Church, which is the blood of her martyrs. 

In 404 Honorius was emperor. At that 
time, in the remote deserts of Lybia, there 
dwelt an obscure monk named Telemachus. 
He had heard of these awful scenes in the 
far-off Coliseum at Rome. Depend upon it, 
they lost nothing by their transit across the 
Mediterranean in the hands of Greek and 
Roman sailors. In the baths and market- 
places of Alexandria, in the Jewries of Cyrene, 
in the mouths of every itinerant Eastern 
story-teller, the festive massacres of the Colt 
seum would doubtless be clothed in colours 
truly appalling, yet scarcely more appalling 
than the truth. 

Telemachus brooded over these horrors 
until his mission dawned upon him. He 
was ordained by Heaven to put an end to 
the slaughter of human beings in the 
Coliseum. He made his way to Rome. 
He entered the Coliseum with the throng; 
what time the gladiators were parading 1 
front of the emperor with uplifted swords 
and the wild mockery of homage—“ Moritun 
te salutant.” Elbowing his way to the 
barrier, he leapt over at the moment when 
the combatants rushed at each other, threw 
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himself between them, bidding them, in the 
name of Christ, to desist. ‘To blank aston- 
ishment succeeded imperial contempt and 
popular fury. Telemachus fell slain by the 
swords of the gladiators. Legend may adorn 
the tale and fancy fill out the picture, but 
the solid fact remains—/¢there never was 
another gladiatorial fight in the Coliseum. 
One heroic soul had caught the flow of 
popular feeling that had already begun to 
set in the direction of humanity, and turned 
it He had embodied by his act and con- 
secrated by his death the sentiment that 
already lay timidly in the hearts of thousands 
in that great city of Rome. In 430 an edict 
was passed abolishing for ever gladiatorial 
exhibitions. 

Let us turn from the glare of that terrible 
public life of persecution above ground in the 
Coliseum, to that secret and hidden life of 
prayer in the Catacombs, out of which 
emerged finally the Church of the empire, 
the Church of Constantine, in the fourth 
century. 

The ground in the environs of Rome is 
mined with ancient corridors. Sometimes 
they lie as many as three deep, one beneath 
the other. There are about sixty of these 
isolated excavations in the immediate vicinity 
of Rome, and about five hundred and eighty- 
seven miles have as yet been traced, but more 
remain unexplored. ‘The Arenariz, or sand 
quarries, form here and there entrances or 
passages to the Catacombs; but they are 
distinct from them. To what extent they 
were formed by the stone quarries in very 
ancient times it is not easy to say ; but most 
of them were undoubtedly burrowed in the 
soft rock tufa for the express purposes of 
Christian burial. It is estimated that about 
sx millions of bodies were buried here 
between the first and the fifth centuries, after 
which the Catacombs were disused, as Chris- 
llamity became the religion of the empire, 
and had no need to hide away. About 
eleven thousand inscriptions have come to 
light; most of these have been removed to 
the Vatican and the Christian museum in 
St. John Lateran. There are a few dates 
from 67—100; but most are after 150 to 
400. Over the principal entrances are now 

ult churches, monasteries, and shrines. 

t. Peter’s is over the Vatican cemetery, St. 
Paul’s over St. Lucina, St. Lorenzo’s over 
t. Hippolytus, St. Agnese’s over St. Agnese, 
. These sepulchral galleries are about 
‘ight feet high, three to five feet wide ; the 
sting niche of each body is about eight | 





fet. There is usually room for five graves 





on each side, one above the other. The 
“‘loculi” are the common graves, sealed with 
slab and inscription, or with none at all. 
The “arcosoldia” are large, apselike in shape, 
with an arch. Here were found many of the 
Christian sculptured sarcophagi. The “ cubi- 
cula” were rooms for family graves; and 
besides these we found cryptlike chapels, 
where the sacraments were administered, 
the love-feasts eaten, the converts received, 
and religious instruction given. Here we 
often find two chambers, one for females, 
the other for males. In the female chamber 
there are two seats hewn in the rock for two 
priests, who were always present at the female 
classes. For the males one sufficed. When 
the tombs are opened they are found to 
contain skeletons, rings, bracelets, glass 
vases, with “sanguen,” or blood—the blood 
of the martyred person. Examination will 
sometimes show the character of the martyr- 
dom. St. Cecilia’s head was found severed. 
Her body was removed from its niche, and 
now lies in the Transteverine church dedi- 
cated to her memory. Others were found 
with their ribs broken, their bones calcined 
as by fire, their shoulder-blades and collar- 
bones fractured with the blows of the leaded 
whip beneath which they had succumbed. 
Numerous lamps, indispensable to that dark 
labyrinthine life, are still found. I frequently 
use them. In gazing upon their faithful and 
steady light, I for one seem to be brought 
very near to those times and personages. 
The gap of centuries seems suddenly bridged 
over; the ghosts of the past come out of 
their “loculi” and “cubicula;” they hold 
for me the little lamps which I have collected ; 
their tender light falls once more upon the 
rudely frescoed walls, ceilings, and newly-cut 
sarcophagus. I can see the now fading-out 
head of Christ of the fourth century, the 
roughly-scratched features of Peter and Paul, 
also of the fourth century. The ever-recurrent 
fish—txOvs Inoovs xpisros Peov wos—Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God. The constant mono- 
gram ,?—chi r, the Greek X, P, or first letters 
of the name of Christ—the anchor of faith, the 
bird with the branch of peace, the loving 
inscriptions, breathing devotion to the dead, 
and the hope full of immortality. I seem 
to stand aside for a moment, as one scene 
after another flits by in a vision quickened 
by the bright and solemn light of those little 
mystic lamps. 

Here, in the dark days of Diocletian, the 
Christians are gathered together once more, 
and when two or three are so gathered to- 
gether, surely there is He, the Lord, in the 
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midst of them. I hear the distant footsteps ; 
down the long corridor gleams the Catacomb 
lamp, casting its intense shadow on these 
narrow walls, filled with or waiting for their 
silent occupants. In yonder chapel crypt is 
Stephen I., seated, presiding at the distribu- 
tion of the sacraments. Suddenly a rush, a 
clangour of arms, a gleam of swords, two by 
two abreast enter the Roman soldiers ; they 
have threaded the winding passage which 
leads to the little chapel; they press in upon 
the terrified congregation. Stephen continues 
his holy office unmoved, and as he sits in 
all his early pontifical majesty his head is 
severed at a stroke. 

Here, too, suffered Callistus, Bishop of 
Rome, in the time of Cyprian. Here Caius 
lived eight years, and was martyred in the 
reign of Diocletian. Here Liberius lived in 
352, during the Arian persecution. Here 
the liturgy of the Christian Church began to 
take form ; its very wording began to be fixed ; 
its simple ceremonies, full of earnest sym- 
bolism, began to grow and glow with hea- 
venly radiance in the depths of those dark 
and noisome caverns and corridors. 

A common niche in the Catacombs cost 
about #1 2s. 7d. This was the fossor’s fee 
for scooping the narrow bed, and probably 
included the inscription, which may have 
often been scratched by the relatives. 

The Government was quite alive to the 
importance of the Catacombs; it seemed to 
them, as it was, the very hot-bed of illegal 
assemblies, and accordingly Valerius forbade 
burial there, and the penalty for entering or 
being found in a catacomb was death. The 
infringement of such a law was far too fre- 
quent to be rigorously punished; but it 
pointed at least to a system of sustained and 
bitter persecution. And on turning to the 
inscriptions in the Catacombs this view is 
fully confirmed. Some of them are very 
rude and mis-spelt—Greek and Latin letters 
mixed together, defective Latin and worse 
Greek. The old heathen D.M. (Dis mani- 
bus) occurs strangely enough here and there. 
Some will have it that it means Deo maximo ; 
but rude heathen inscriptions lead me to doubt 
this. It is much more likely that the poor, 
or not very scrupulous, Christians collected 
heathen tombstones and inscribed their own 
epitaphs on the other side; indeed, we find 
instances of this, and here and there a heathen 
stone turns up which had not yet been bap- 
tized on the other side. 

The large majority of inscriptions are brief 
and general. Thus (I have translated most 
of them) :— 





“Felix sleeps here.” 

“Trene in pace,” with a dove carrying in 
its beak an olive-branch. 

“ Susannah, may you live in God. Locus 
Marci.” 

“ Here lies Marcia, put to rest in a dream 
of peace.” 

Then we find more distinctive phrases, 
giving glimpses into life and character, and 
painting invariably the saddest picture of the 
times. 

“ Virginius remained with us but a short 
time.” 

“ Here lies Gordianus, deputy of Gaul, 
who was murdered, with all his family, for the 
faith, They rest in peace. His handmaid, 
Theophila, set up this.” 

Gentle, loving Theophila! There was no 
one left but thee to remember poor Gor- 
dianus, and perhaps his little children, whom 
thou didst tend. And how didst thou 
escape? Thy name, “lover of God,” pro- 
claims thee a Christian ; but thou wast per- 
haps too obscure a victim; none cared to 
ask thee of thy faith, and thou wast sent 
homeless and friendless forth, yet not before 
leaving this stone in memory of thy beloved 
master and his ; and thou who didst also love 
God didst surely find His love sufficient for 
thee ! 

“ Petronia, a priest’s wife, the type of 
modesty. In this place I lay my bones. 
Spare your tears, dear husband and daugh- 
ters ; believe that it is forbidden to weep for 
one who lives in God.” 

Are these her own last words, or such as 
she might have uttered? Simple memorials 
of conjugal affection and high religious trust, 
they speak more eloquently of faith and 
purity than any doctrine of celibacy. The 
Church of the first three centuries reads a 
lesson of simplicity, tenderness, and piety 
which after ages have been slow to follow. 

Here is a long epitaph reflecting quer 
lous dissatisfaction with things as they were. 
The friends of Alexander were but hall 
reconciled to the glory of these bloody mat- 
tyrdoms. They sometimes must have aske 
themselves, “After all, is it worth while? 
This is a losing game. Well was it for the 
Church of the future that brave souls like 
Alexander thought otherwise.” 

“In Christ. Alexander is not dead, but 
lives beyond the stars, and his body rests 2 
this tomb. He lived under the Emperor 
Antonine, who, foreseeing that great g00 
would result from his service, reluee 
evil for good. For, while on his knees 40 
about to sacrifice to the true God, he wa 
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led away to execution. Oh, sad times! in 
which sacred rites and prayers, even in 
caverns, afford no protection to us. What 
can be more wretched than such a life, and 
what than such a death, when they could 
not be buried by their friends and relations ? 
At length they sparkle in heaven. He has 
scarcely lived who has lived in Christian 
times.” ; 

Here is another imperfect survivor—some 
poor old man, who has seen all his belong- 
ings led away to martyrdom, and perhaps 
stood out a good heathen to the end him+ 
self, whilst claiming to write their epitaph :— 

“So unhappy an old man was Tantalus, 
to be once rich in the possession of children, 
now wealthy only in misery.” 

We find a large number put up by wives or 
husbands. 

“To the most blessed soldier who had 
Tecla for his wife in the province of Spain, 
and lived sixty-five years.” This is from the 
Catacombs of St. Agnese. 

Here is one from St. Cyriaca :— 

“For the body of Hygeia and her hus- 
band. If, after the death of Hygeia, any 
other body be placed in this tomb, save that 
of Hygeia and her husband, let the Pontifical 
College inflict the due penalty.” 

This shows already an extensive and power- 
ful Church organization capable of controlling 
its own members. 

Rudely is the atmosphere broken into by 
the occasional heathen element. Here is a 
striking epitaph, in which the whale busy 
public life of old Rome flashes for a moment 
before our eyes, and vanishes as suddenly. 
We are out on the crowded mart—the 
Appian Way; the tides of commerce and 
Pleasure are in full flow once more, the 
curtain of the past seems actually lifted for 
4 moment. 

“In this tomb lies a lifeless body, whose 
spirit is enrolled amongst the gods, as it well 
deserved to be — Lucius Status Onzsi- 
MUS. He carried on business on the Ap- 
pian Way. He was a most honest man, and 
his reputation will last for ever. He lived 
without a stain for sixty-eight years. His 
wife, Crescentina, wife of a most honourable 
and excellent man, who lived with him in 
perfect agreement and without any change 
% heart, places this inscription to his 
memory,” 

Nothing is more touching than the large 
mortality, amongst the children, especially 





young girls. The poor little things could 


not live exposed to the deadly, sunless, 
malarious influences underground, and no 
wonder. They seemed to have died off 
rapidly enough, to judge from the large 
number of graves containing them. 

“ Trene, five months, twenty-five days.” 

“ Candida, five years, eleven days.” 

“‘Septimia Romana, a virgin, who died 
thirteen years old. On her birthday her 
sorrowing mother laid her to rest in peace.” 

“Her parents put up this inscription to 
their most sweet girl Successa, who lived five 
years, eleven days.” 

“To Aurelia, our sweetest daughter, who 
departed from this world in the consulate of 
Severus and Quintus. She lived fifteen years 
and four months, A.D. 235.” 

“ Laurence to his sweetest son, borne away 
of angels.” 

“Navira in peace; a sweet child, who 
lived sixteen years and five months. This 
epitaph was made by her parents.” The 
sign, a ship, and a rude drawing of a vessel— 
a play upon the girl’s name—is attached. 

A girl named “ Porcella,” or “a little 
pig,” has a little pig drawn on her tomb. 
The Christians were fond of these quaint 
symbols, but seem to have been a little 
devoid of a sense of humour—like a good 
many religious people in our day. 

Our last is a touching motto put up toa 
very young wife, who must have been married 
when little more than a child (fourteen), and 
then left by her husband, a soldier, called off 
probably to serve in the provinces, and re- 
turns to find his poor little wife dead. Was 
she martyred, or did she fret herself to death, 
or was she carried off with malaria in the Cata- 
combs? We know nothing ; but here is her 
epitaph, full of simple pathos, and warm as 
with the very life blood :— 

“To Domina, 375 A.D., my sweetest and 
most innocent wife, who lived sixteen years 
and four months, and was married two years, 
with whom I was not able to live more than 
six months, during which time I showed her 
my love as I felt it ; none else so loved each 
other.” 

The Catacomb paintings and the sarco- 
phagi deserve separate consideration. I 
have here sought only to give in two his- 
torical vignettes glimpses of the life above 
ground and under ground of the early Chris- 
tians. My Footprints will fitly close with 
Constantine, whose name stands for the 
downfall of Paganism and the rise of the 
Christian Church in Europe. 








VEGETABLE VILLAINS. 
Studies in the Gorld of Fungi. 


II.—THE LARGER FUNGI. 


Common Mushroom. 


yh become acquainted with the bulkier of 
these villains, we must visit their fa- 
vourite haunts. An occasional one may occur 
in any kind of place, as has already been 
explained. A good many, especially of the 
edible sort, and notably the common mush- 
room, grow in open pastures. To get among 
crowds of them, however, we must resort to 
close woods, especially of firand pine. There 
they grow on tree-stumps, fallen trunks, and 
on the ground, in great variety and abun- 
dance. If we go at the proper season their 
profusion will astonish us. This time of 
plenty varies from early to late autumn with 
the character of the weather. Clad in water- 
proof wraps and with leather gloves on hand, 
we may make a fungus foray into the drip- 
ping woods amid russet and falling leaves 
with comparative comfort; and even on a 
“raw rheumatic day” there will likely be 
much enjoyment for us and still more instruc- 
tion. It will be strange, indeed, if we do 
not find some kinds to eat and very many 
to think over. We ought to get examples, at 
least, of nearly all the different families. Let 
us consider them in a general way as novices 
do. A host of them have gills like the mush- 
room ; and so we may take that best known 
of them all as a type of the whole class. 
Mushroom spawn runs through the soil in a 
rootlike way, absorbing the organic matter it 
falls in with and every here and there swelling 
out into roundish bodies, each consisting of 
a tubercle enclosed ina wrapper. The tu- 
bercle bursts through the wrapper as growth 
goes on, and soon above ground appears the 


well-known form of the mushroom, with a 
stalk ‘supporting a fleshy head by the centre, 
and on the under surface of this head radiat- 
ing gills, which are at 
first covered by a veil 
that finally gives way 
and leaves only a ring 
round the stem. These 
gills are originally flesh- 
coloured, but afterwards 
become brown and 
mottled with numerous 
minute purple spores. 
If we were to investi- 
gate further by means 
of the microscope, we 
should find that the 
spores are not contained 
in any case, and that 
they are produced in 
| fours on little points at 
the tips of special cells. 
| Of the other kinds be- 
| longing to this order of 
agarics, some differ from 
the mushroom in being 
poisonous and others 
There is much variety, 
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Vertical section of a mush- 
room: a, the rootlike 
spawn; 4, the wrapper 
in which the mushroom 
is enclosed in a young 
state; c, the stalk, hol- 
low within; d, the ring, 
which is the remains of 
the veil that originally 
extended from the edge 
of the cap to the stalk; 
e, the gills; /, the cap 
or pileus. 


in being parasitic. 
also, in the tints of 
gill and spore, diffe- 


rent kinds having 
these white, pink, 
rosy, salmon-colour- 
ed, reddish, or yel- 
lowish, or darkish 
brown, purple or 
black. Again, in 
some the stem is 
not central, but at- 
tached more or less 
laterally to the head; 
in others there is no 


Transverse section, highly 
magnified, of gill of mush- 


room, showing special cells 
a, each tipped with four 
spores 5; at c is a large 
sac; this contains minute 
cells, and is probably the 
equivalent of the anther in 
flowering plants. 


varies, or is sometimes wanting. 


stem, and the gills 
radiate out from the 
substance on which 
the agaric grows. 
The ring round the 
stalk, too, often 
Thére 


are many other differences, and it is by 
these that we are able to distinguish the one 
kind from the other; but, of course, little 
more can be done here than merely to indi- 
cate this infinite variety. Dr. Badham, 0 
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his admirable work on the “ Esculent Fun- 
guses of England,” puts this quaintly, as he 
does many other facts. ‘“ These are stilted 


Edible Boletus. 


upon a high leg, and those have not a leg to 
stand on; some are shell-shaped, many bell- 
shaped ; and some hang upon their stalks 
like a lawyer’s wig.” 

These gill-bearers are, however, but one 
order in this extensive division of plants. | 
Nature’s plastic hand is never weary of shap- , 
ing fresh forms. It is lavish of variety, and 
never works in a stinted or makeshift way. 
In place of gills we find in another order 





tubes or pores in which the spores are pro- 
duced. These tubular kinds are sometimes 


Hydrium with Teeth instead of Gills. 


icy, as in the edible boletus, or woody, as 
whi € polypores, popularly called sap-balls, 
‘ ich every one who knows anything about 

Sods and their wonders must have seen on 


old tree-stumps often growing toa great size. 
In yet another order, spines, or bristles, or 
teeth take the place of gills 
and tubes. In the puff-balls 
the spores ripen inside a 
roundish leathern case, which 
afterwards bursts and dis- 
charges them as a fine dust. 
Then there is an extensive 
class in which the spores are 
not produced in this offhand 
way at all, but are carefully 
enclosed in little cases, or 
rather, I should say, loaded 
into microscopic guns, as in the pezizas ; 
and very beautiful objects these are under 
the microscope. 

Poisonous, putrescent, strange in shape, or 
colour, or odour, as many of the larger fungi 
are, it is little to be wondered at that con- 
tempt has been a common human feeling 
with respect to most of them, and a crush 
with disdainful heel on occasion the lot of a 
good many. The popular loathing has run 
out into language. Under the opprobrious 
term “toadstool,” a whole host of kinds is 
commonly included. The puff-balls are 
known in Scotland as “ de’ll’s sneeshin’- 
mills ” (devil’s snuff-boxes), an epithet which 
expresses with a certain imaginative humour, 
and a dash of superstition, the idea of some- 
thing so utterly base that it ministers to the 
gratification of demons, tickling their olfactory 
organs with Satanic satisfaction. Indeed, 
in this country the mushroom is almost the 
only favoured exception to the popular ver- 
dict of loathing. It has gained the hearts of 
the people through their stomachs, and ket- 
chup has overcome insular prejudice by its 
fine flavour. But 
there are many 
others on which 
cultured palates 
dote. ‘Truffles are 
dear delicacies, 
which few but rich 
men taste, for fine 
aroma and flavour 
command a high 
price. The Scotch bonnets of the fairy rings, 
besides possessing a certain bouquet of elfin 
romance, cook into delicacies full of sto- 
machic delight. Then there are chantarelles 
and morells, and blewitts, and poor-men’s-beef- 
steaks, over which trained appetites rejoice. 
A score of dainty little rogues at least there 
are, and a still greater number of kinds that 
are nutritive and fairly palatable. In some 
European countries the edible ones are a 


cy — 
Section of part of 
a Peziza. 


Common Truffle (with section). 
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really valuable addition to the food of the 
people—not from being more plentiful than 
with us, but 
from being 
more eagerly 
gathered and 
diligently 
cultivated. 
One sort or 
other is used 
as food by 
every tribe of 
man. Not 
only does the 
edible mush- 
room occur 
in all habit- 
able lands, 
but in cer- 
tain foreign 
parts—as in 
Australia—there are forms of it very much 
superior in quality to our English ones. 
Then, of course, every clime has its own 
peculiar edible kinds. The native bread of 
the Australians is an instance in point; it 
looks somewhat like compressed sago, and is 
a fairly good article of diet. The staple food 
of the wild Fuegians for several months each 


Scotch Bonnet. 


year is supplied by a kind which they gather 
in great abundance from the living twigs of 


the evergreen beech. Then there are some 
not very pleasant, according to our ideas, 
which can be safely used, and are thus avail- 
able in times of scarcity, as, for instance, 
the gelatinous one which the New Zealand 
natives know as “thunder-dirt,” and one 
somewhat similar that the Chinese are said 
to utilise. A curious trade has of late years 
sprung up between New Zealand and China. 
A brown semi-transparent fungus, resembling 
the human ear, grows abundantly in the 
North Island. This the Maoris and others 
collect, dry, and pack into bags, for export to 
China, where it is highly prized for its flavour 
and gelatinous qualities as an ingredient in 
soup. It isa species nearly related to our 
Jew’s-ear. The value of this fungus exported 
from New Zealand in 1877 was stated at 
over £11,000. 

Various as the palates of the eaters are the 
flavours of these edible kinds. Some taste 
like sweetbread, others like oysters, grilled 
crawfish, tender lamb-kidneys, delicious gravy 
—in fact, like almost anything dainty and 
delectable we can think of. ‘Their odours 
are often not less pleasant and suggestive, 
reminding of ripe apricots and over-ripe pears, 
new-mown hay and May blossom, mint and 





anise and cinnamon, cucumbers and ra- 
dishes, fresh meal or flour and cheese—or 
what you will. But, after all, these are but a 
few fragrant and flavoured exquisites among 
a great host quite other in character. They 
make a bid to be eaten, and hold out flavour 
and odour as baits, as if they were animated 
by some unconscious vegetable aspiration 
after incorporation with a higher form of life; 
as if they sought that some animal should 
gobble them up that at least a few of their 
atoms might become part and parcel of its 
conscious being. Thus the cold mushroom 
might become the warm man, contributing 
perchance some particle to a Shakspere’s 
brain, or wielding an influence on a Newton’s 
gravitation theory or a Darwin’s evolution 
hypothesis. 


Chantarelle. 


However that may be, there are others not 
so constituted that express their contempt for 
man in a language of flavour and odour that he 
abominates. They warn him off peremptorily, 
repel him with sickly smells or pungent and 
acrid tastes. They offend the nose in many 
ways, some suggesting thoughts of fish no 
longer marketable, others of mice, garlic, 
assafcetida, putrid carrion, burnt flannel, 
rotten beans, or similar disagreeable things. 
The malignity of flavour comes out in intense 
bitterness, fiery sharpness, numbing deadness, 
or indescribable horribleness. No man with 
his wits about him would think of things like 
these as food, even though they were not 
poisonous, as in most cases they are. Yet 
these very odours delight other creatures and 
attract them to stores of food very agreeable 
to them. Swarms of flies feed on some of 
the kinds most disagreeable to us, clustering 
round them in insect delight. Thus while 
several of these plants seem to strive that 
man or some of the larger animals should 
devour them, others aim only at pleasing the 

alates of lowly flies. : 
* Pigs are fond of truffles, and field-mice 
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and other rodents seem to consider several 
kinds as good for food. That cattle eat 
some of the larger ones, I once had experi- 
ence quite accidentally. One summer morn- 
ing I chanced to be with a party that had 
cot up betimes, and we were all eagerly seek- 
ing alter plants in a wooded Highland glen. 
We came upon abundance of apricot-scented 
chantarelle and edible boletus, the one which 
enthusiastic Badham calls “the sweet nutty- 
flavoured boletus.” We gathered a supply, 
and as they were weighty and bulky and we 
did not wish to be cumbered with them on 
our walk, we left them piled up behind a 
rock in a field by the roadside, thinking to 
get them as we returned. On our way we 
joked of feasts to come ; but the unexpected 
cameto pass. Thefarmer awoke and turned 
out his cows to grass; and we were away up 
the glen, admiring melancholy thistles and 
boreal goosegrass, green spleenworts and 
fresh mountain ferns, revelling in the beauty 
that clothed the haunches of the hills in a 
garment ofdelight. By the time we returned, 
the dew had lifted, and with it had vanished 
our pile of delicacies. The cattle had break- 
fasted on the savoury mouthfuls, and only 
a very few fragments lay strewn about to 
account for the vanished pile. 

Then there are some kinds, notably the 
woody and leathety ones, that no more sug- 
gest ideas of a meal to us than a log of timber 
ora pair of old boots do. But if we do not 
think of eating them, we can fashion them into 
excellent razor-strops or other useful articles 
on occasion. Several polypores make first- 
tate tinder, and for such a purpose they have 
undoubtedly been used from very remote 
times. We infer that fires were kindled by 
their means in the ancient Swiss lake-dwell- 
Ings, from the fact that they occur among 
the remains in almost every one of these old 
habitations. The common tinder-polypore 
has also been found in the lake-dwelling at 
Lochlee, in Ayrshire. Perhaps they may 
have been put to some other use. These 
old lake-dwellers were probably not without 
their vices, and may have pounded polypores 
to dust and snuffed that up as eagerly as cer- 
tain natives of Northern Asia do at this day. 

Poisonous, as all are aware, many of these 

ungi are, and even the edible ones should 
only be partaken of when fresh or in good 
condition otherwise. Fatal accidents through 
Meautious use have been by no means rare. 
The difficulty in discriminating between kinds 
Closely resembling each other, but which may 

ve very different properties, stands in the 
Way of their more extensive use as articles of 





diet. The fear of death in the pot usually 
limits cookery to the few kinds that are easily 
recognised and have long been known to be 
wholesome and nutritious. There is no royal 
road to the determination of the edible and 
the poisonous, and every general rule bristles 
with exceptions. Hence no one should eat 
any kind which he does not recognise, and 
which is not known to be perfectly safe. 

Of the medical properties of these plants 
comparatively little is known. The fumes 
of the giant puff-ball act somewhat like chloro- 
form. The fly agaric produces a peculiar in- 
toxication when taken in small doses, and is 
so used in a brutalizing manner by some half- 
civilised tribes. The Czar Alexis perished 
from eating this plant. It derives its name 
from being employed in preparations for kill- 
ing flies. One of the polypores and the 
Jew’s-ear were long favourite drugs, but they 
are now out of repute. Of the latter Bacon 
says, “It is used for squinancies and inflama- 
tions in the throat; thereby it seemeth to 
have a mollifying and lenifying virtue.” 

Poets have been somewhat chary of num- 
bers in praise of these forms of vegetable 
life, which is certainly not much to be won- 
dered at. I recollect, however, one rhyme 
about their beauty, in which mushrooms are 
praised as “ lovelier far than vernal flowers,” 
as they— 

‘¢ _. proudly spread their bonnets blithe, 
With coverings formed of silk and snow, 
And lined with brightening pink below.” 
The same writer describes others of this 
class as 
“ Grey, purple, yellow, white, or brown, 
Shaped like war’s shield or prelate’s crown, 
Like freedom’s cap or friar’s cowl, 
Or china’s bright inverted bowl ; 
. . . while their broadening discs unfold 
Gay silvery gills or nets of gold.” 

This has seldom been the way, however, 
in which they have been regarded. Shelley’s 
verses come to mind— 

** Plants, at whose name the verse feels loath, 

Filled the place with a monstrous pee yon 


Prickly and pulpous, and blistering and blue, 
Livid and starred with a lurid dew ; 


“ And agarics and fungi, with mildew and mould, 
Started like mist from the wet ground cold ; 
Pale, fleshy, as if the decaying dead 
With a spirit of growth had been animated.” 


Many of these vegetable villains do, indeed, 
appear ill-favoured enough to honest men. 
Whether even the shuffling rogues and mean 
thieves of our race have ever a fellow-feeling 
with them may be doubted. Sometimes they 
mimic and caricature familiar things, some- 
times shape themselves in such ugly forms 
that we, in our vain imaginings, are apt to 
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think they would be better banished from the 
world. Yet not a few of them are really very 
handsome, and all are very curious. If they 
occasionally curse the earth with hideousness, 
they often endow it with beauty and stir our 
spirits with incitements to inquiry. Some are 
fair as the finest flowers; others pique our 
curiosity by their strangeness of aspect. At 
least one of them—the sacred polypore—has 
so extraordinary an appearance that in the 
West African lands where it grows, and where, 
too, vegetable wonders abound, it strikes a 
superstitious awe into the negro heart, and 
compels veneration. Some of our own poly- 
pores, though by no means to be compared 
with this one, are very striking objects. The 
purple-headed fly agarics with their curious 
warts make a rich show in the bare woods in 
late autumn ; while others of the same order 
stud lawns and meadows in a sheen of snowy 
whiteness. Everything is, no doubt, beautiful 
if properly understood and comprehended ; 
but what I wish now specially to insist on is, 
that many fungi are possessed in no small de- 
gree of that ordinary beauty of form and colour 
that appeals directly to the senses, as well as of 
that other beauty which can only be appre- 
hended by the mind. Even in that dreary time 
ere the buds have burst, when nature is in its 
coldest hour before the dawn of spring, what 
a splendour will occasionally strike unex- 
pectedly out of a few old sticks in a common- 
place wood, till before us glows something 
in colour and 
form like a tro- 
pical flower, 
its trumpet- 
shaped cups 
lined with the 
loveliest car- 
mine tints. 
This scarlet 
peziza is per- 
haps the fairest of the family to be found 
in Britain. Many other graceful kinds 
may be seen, however, in our woods and 
fields, such as the little variegated ones 
that cluster about fallen bits of larch and 
fir, the pale-toothed cups that spring out 
of the stems of dead plants, the tiny 
scarlet shields with tawny fringes that spread 
over old tree-stumps; or, growing out of 
the ground, those beautiful ones that look 
like little fonts chased with the finest fret- 
work, or the mouse-grey ones that look so 
neat on their long stalks. I think any per- 
son who has walked through woods with 
sharp eyes in his head must have observed 
irregular flower-like cups of brilliant orange 


oo 


Natural size. 


Magnified. 
Small white Peziza. 





spreading here and there about the paths. 
These also are a kind of peziza; and in the 
sunshine little puffs of the thinnest vapour, 
like smoke spirit- 
ualised, may be 
seen discharged 
every now and 
then over the 
surface of the 
cups, as if elfin 
artillery were at 
play. How in- 
conceivably fine 
each tiny par- 
ticle of this 
hardly percep- 
tible smoke 
must be, and yet 
each holds wrapped up in its small form the 
possibility of all this orange beauty and 
brightness. Every wood abounds with 
some of these lovely things, usually small, 
however, but, though diminutive, to be 
classed among the larger fungi, as you will 
understand when we come to consider the 
very minute ones. Since they are but tiny 
morsels of elegance and brilliancy most men 
pass them by as regardless of their beauty 
as they are careless of the mystery of their 
being. 

There are some other curious little things, 
not belonging to the peziza family, that must 
really not be omitted. Some day, as you are 
looking at an old bit of stick in a wood—and 
let me say that, if your mind is above that 
sort of thing, you must give up at once all 
hopes of learning aught of nature worth know- 
ing—you may chance to see clustering about 
it a few little 
bodies of the 
most elegant 
form, like tiny 
brownish 
nests with 
wondrously 
small eggs of 
palest ochre 
inside. Ima- 
ginative people may be apt to think that 
some mites of birds have flown out of 
fairyland and built such nests and _ laid 
such eggs; but, of course, it is not so, for 
each of these nestlike bodies is a_ little 
plant that has a jaw-breaking name in the 
books, almost big enough and clumsy enough 
to smother its beauty in dog-latin, while 
what seem eggs are, after all, little round 
packages of spores. They are, indeed, cu- 
rious dwarfish things, and as we learn enough 


Fontlike Peziza. 


Piece of Stick with common Bird’s- 
nest Fungus. 
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about them to drive out the elfin romance a 
higher and truer interest will take its place. 
The one I have referred to is not very un- 
common, and two or three others a good deal 
like it occur in Britain. It is to be recollected 
that while nature sometimes makes things 





like other things for a purpose, in these cases 
the resemblance is entirely accidental, and 
that under any circumstance she never works 
in an aimless, frittering way, turning off cu- 
rious caricatures, dwarfish or otherwise, for 
man’s amusement. 





PEARLA: 


Or, the GHorld after an Esland. 
By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, Aurnor or “Kitty,” “A WINTER WITH THE SWALLOWS,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—LOVE AND LOVE. 


PEABLA felt that the time for weeping 
was past, and that now she must act. 
No one could in this crisis help or advise 
her. She must take counsel of God and her 
own heart for once and for all. There was 
no longer room for wavering or delay. She 
was driven to choose between Durham and 
Geoff. Her life could not be divided 
between these two any longer, and her final 
allegiance must be given to one or the 
other. 

But how to make such a choice? She 
was Geoff's mother, he was as yet a minor, 
and fatherless. The lad must belong to her 
so long as she lived, whether he would or 
no; and he had neither brother nor sister, 
uncle nor aunt, cousin nor remoter kinsfolk 
still. But for herself and Durham, he was 
alone in the world; and not only was he 
bound to her by the closest tie of nature, but 
to Durham he was bound also by law as 
well as gratitude. Geoff was more than 
his old pupil; he was his ward, and by 
virtue of this co-trusteeship must be partly 
under his tutelage as long as his own legal 
incapacity should last ; indeed, always, with 
regard to the management of his property. 
The three, therefore, in spite of apparent 
disunion and outward estrangement, were 
indissolubly linked together. In the face of 
these facts, and putting aside all other ques- 
tions, was it not her duty to conciliate her 
Son at any cost to herself? He had tram- 
pled on her affections, and had rejected her 
attempts at an understanding ; he had held, 
unwarrantably, coldly, cruelly, aloof. But he 
was her son, her own child, her only one. 

Then she put Durham’s case before her. 
Had not duty something to do here ? 
Durham had been all that a father could be 
to Geoff from his earliest years ; later, out 
of consideration for the boy’s interests, he 

ad sacrificed his own. From a loyal, even 
chivalrous steadfastness in carrying out the 





charge intrusted to him, who could doubt 
that much more had been accorded than 
even his best friends ever guessed at? 

And how conscientiously, with what single- 
mindedness, had he devoted himself to his 
ungracious task from the beginning! How 
generously had he resumed that task in spite 
of much more attractive prospects, when it 
seemed as if only his efforts could save 
Geoff from evil courses! How closely, how 
tenderly he had watched over the lad at a 
period of life unusually beset with tempta- 
tion ! 

Again there was her promise. She felt 
that she could not break her word; although 
she acknowledged to herself that herein, as 
on all former occasions, she could count 
largely upon his generosity. She had but to 
ask and he would release her from her 
troth, 

But how to be just and magnanimous her- 
self? Thus Pearla argued, putting both 
duties in a mental balance, reasoning that, if 
only by a feather’s weight, one or other must 
kick the beam. They could not be equal to 
the weight of a hair! There must be an 
appreciable difference in the left scale or 
the right! She said also that not even Gar- 
land, truest friend, guileless-hearted coun- 
sellor, should be the umpire now. The 
responsibility of her decision must be her 
own only, 

All that perfect July day was spent in 
inner conflict, Durham helping her best, as 
he knew, by remaining absent. Such sweet 
summer-tide amid a world of gently rippling 
seas and dimpling green hills, might seem 
to offer balm even for breaking hearts, 
but Pearla’s unhappiness was only aggra- 
vated and intensified by the lovely world 
around her. 

Just such a contrast as this between 
heavenliest nature and saddest human life, 
had often and often struck her with a painful 
sense of incongruity in her island home. 
There, not seldom had she waked to a long 
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day of pain under lovely heavens, within 
sight and sound of almost unearthly sea and 
circling palm groves. And then as now, 
she had ever a secret source of consolation, 
a hidden joy, to which her troubled thoughts 
flew as weary birds to a resting-place. 

The consciousness of Durham’s love could 
but cheer her as the image of her absent 
boy had cheered her in former days. There 
had never been a trial then so bitter that the 
conjured-up face of the little unseen lad 
could not lighten, never an hour so gloomy 
that the imagined sound of his artless voice 
could not cheer. The hope and the conso- 
lation were far off, in the other half of the 
world; yet they reached her where she 
mourned. So she felt now. She leaned 
with all her might upon Durham’s love, say- 
ing to herself that nothing could really sepa- 
rate him from her, nothing could ever make 
him misread her intentions and misinterpret 
her actions. Upon his large-heartedness 
and singleness of purpose she could rely 
fully and to the end. 

She knew that he would never seek to bend 
her from what she felt to be her duty, and 
that the help in right-doing she had ever 
received from him would not be withheld 
now. But such reasoning left her utterly 
unable to decide for or against him. That 
gold and crimson sunset, fit close to a radiant 
day, brought no solution and no Durham, 
only a note from him. He understood her 
wish to be alone, and indeed he needed 
solitude himself, Pearla little dreamed, for a 
decision as momentous as her own. So he 
sent only a word or two. 

‘Dear Pearla,” he wrote, “I have dis- 
patched Fairfax to watch Geoff's movements. 
Have no fear for the lad, it is a mere freak. 
But as soon as he is within reach, I will see 
him once more. For a day or two then, 
farewell.” 

The next day he remained away and the 
next also, Pearla grateful to him for the re- 
spite, not as yet in the least knowing how 
matters would end for them both. How 
could she decide? How could she choose 
between her boy and her dearest friend ? 
Every hour she felt her purpose growing 
weaker and weaker. Already three days 
ago she had said, to-morrow shall decide, 
but these to-morrows found her still torn by 
fiercely conflicting opinions. She was at the 
same time clinging to Durham and trying to 
wrench herself from him. Never till now 
had she realised her love for him. Never 
till now had she known how dear Geoff was 
to her! 





And again came another little note from 
Durham, and another respite. He should 
be with her in a week or so, he wrote, but 
was obliged to stay away on urgent business, 
Fairfax would write to her immediately 
Geoff should reach Newcastle, where he 
awaited him, and he would see the lad him- 
self if possible before returning. 

He was ever a man of few words, and 
this was all he wrote; but Pearla needed no 
soothing little phrases, no ‘sweet little ex- 
pressions of comfort or strengthening from 
him. Garland would have yielded ail these 
and the kindest help too, but it was not in 
Durham’s nature to play the comforter. He 
could only comfort by deeds, and on that 
comfort Pearla knew she could rely. 

Seven days came and went, and on the 
eighth Durham arrived unannounced and 
unexpected. She knew that he would be 
back soon, but not how soon, and the sound 
of his firm quick step and rapid decisive 
voice in the corridor made a surprise for her 
at the last. She looked up, smiling faintly, 
when he entered, and that was all her greet- 
ing. How contrasted to the welcome he 
had received a little while back! ‘There had 
been times when his sudden appearance 
wore the look of a triumph—so radiant the 
smiles, so rosy the blushes it would call 
forth. 

He went up to her, frankly, confidingly, 
cheerfully, as of old, and, before speaking, 
looked into her face with an expression of 
the deepest wonder and solicitude. Then, 
bending down, as a kindly physician over a 
sick child, whom he is bound at once to take 
under his protection, he said : 

“ Pearla, do you not know it? You are 
ill.” 

“No,” she said. “No, I am not at all ill 
—only anxious. Have no fears on my 
account. Where is Geoff?” 

The more than plaintiveness, the deep, 
almost despairing anguish with which these 
three little words were uttered indicated to 
Durham exactly the condition of Pearla'’s 
mind. He derived from the clue thus given 
him what havoc, anxiety and disappointment 
were working, and he read also at a glance 
how, as might only have been expected, the 
body suffered with the mind. She was pale, 
haggard, large-eyed, and had evidently 
gone without proper sleep and sustenance 
for many days. 

He sat down beside her and took hold of 
her passive hands. : 

“T did wrong in sending Fairfax away; 
I see,” he said, smiling gravely. Durham 
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was indeed one of those men born to be a 
physician, so firm, yet so kind, so encou- 
raging in his demeanour. “ The faithful 
old fellow would have looked after you. Tell 
me, now, how much sleep did you get last 
night, and when did you take any food worth 
mentioning ?” 

“Oh,” Pearla cried, dimly realising in the 
midst of her anguish the comfort of having 
this strong arm to lean upon, “how can I 
sleep or eat when I am anxious about my 
boy?” 

“T wrote you word that Geoff was well,” 
Durham replied in a tone of the gentlest re- 
proach. “ My first care in finding him was 
to let you know.” 

“ But what will become of him? what is to 
become of us all three?” Pearla asked de- 
spairingly. ‘I have been trying to come 
to a decision ever since you went away. 
That is why I am ill, you must understand.” 

“T understand,” Durham said, still taking 
the tone of a physician towards a patient. 
“ And now that I am here to decide for you, 
you can give your mind some repose. Leave 
all responsibility to me.” 

“Your affection for Geoff is gone. I fear 
your heart is hardening towards him,” Pearla 


added in a tone as if her own were breaking. 
“Remember how young he is, and how 


friendless. He has no one in the world to 
love him and watch over him but you and 
me. We are bound to make allowances, to 
forgive everything.” 

“To make allowance and to forgive, yes ; 
but to sacrifice everything, no,” Durham 
answered firmly. ‘“ Were we to do so we 
should but prove his worst enemies. What 
good could come of a life, the first lesson of 
which should be that selfish will is to over- 
tule all else? Geoff himself twenty years 
hence would hardly thank us if we yielded to 
him now.” 
. “I cannot understand him,” Pearla said. 

How mild, how affectionate, how tractable 
he used to be! How devoted to me, to 
us both! And now his love seems turning 
to positive dislike. That is the thing I 
cannot bear,” 

“But there might be something less bear- 
able still in store for you, if you allowed 
Geoff to be the arbitrator of your life,” Dur- 

am went on. “ Have you ever reflected, 
not on the probable, but inevitable, result of 
Compliance with Geoff’s exactions?” Pearla 
Was silent. He went on very gravely. “It 
Must have occurred to you that this tendency 
i such a mere lad to overrule and dominate 
may be partly his fault by inheritance? Dear 





Pearla, you and I have long been the closest 
friends, and I think we have few secrets. 
You confided to me long ago the unhappi- 
ness of your former life, and your prayers 
that Geoff might not grow up like his father. 
And not to put some check upon him now 
is surely to encourage, even develop, those 
very propensities you hold in such dread.” 

“But should we leave him to himself, and 
abandon him utterly?” 

* Not so,” Durham answered. “Geoff is 
far from being abandoned. I have myself 
seen him before coming to you now.” 

Thatspeech made Pearla brighten. Anxious 
not too rudely to crush her hopes, he went on 
with an encouraging smile: 

“We must look for little comfort from your 
son at present. Remember he is young, and 
he has ever been heedless. Do not for a 
moment suppose that he has any idea of the 
pain he is causing us both, or infer, because 
he misjudges us now, that he will never think 
differently. We must give him time, and 
meanwhile should ourselves take hope.” 

“What did he say?” asked Pearla wist- 
fully. 

“Really,” Durham replied, firm in his 
resolution not to be cast down, though his 
heart sank within him at the sight of Pearla’s 
anxiously questioning face, “that I cannot 
tell you. The plain truth of the matter is, 
he said literally and absolutely nothing. 
Your son possesses in a marvellous degree 
the excellent gift of silence,” he added, with 
an attempt at playfulness. 

“‘ And what did you say?” Pearla asked, 
still very wistful, her whole heart and soul 
hungering for some little morsel of comfort. 

“My dear Pearla,” he said, and as he 
spoke he took her hands and looked into her 
eyes encouragingly, “were you not present 
with me when I spoke? Did I not say 
everything that I knew you would wish me 
to say?” 

“Then you were very kind?” Pearla asked 
timidly. 

“T tried to be very kind.” 

“And you begged him to come back to 
me?” 

“I begged him to come back to ws,” Dur- 
ham replied with admissible emphasis. 

Pearla looked on the carpet, and one or 
two tears stole down her wan cheeks. Was 
she glad or sorry that Durham was evidently 
determined to hold her to her word, and to 
give her no loophole of escape? She hardly 
knew. 

‘‘ Edgar,” she said at last, “ do you think 
some day he will feel differently ?” 
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“ We will try our utmost to make him do 
so,” Durham said, still confident and cheer- 
ful, but anxious to stop Pearla’s inquiries, 
and that inquisitorial look of her once 
tranquil eyes. She was, however, not to be 
put off. She felt just then a little afraid of 
him, in the extremity of her sorrow and the 
bodily depression it had brought upon her. 
She even dreaded the check of his frown or 
angry word. Still, if not to him, to whom 
must she unburden her aching heart ? 

“I must speak, although -I make you 
angry,” she said at last very slowly and 
pleadingly. “I ought not to give Geoff up, 
even for your sake.” 

This, then, was the decision to which 
Pearla had been bracing herself during the 
past few days of cruel separation. In look- 
ing forward to her interview with him she 
had dreaded to encounter rather his sorrow 
than his wrath, his tenderness rather than 
his anger. But now she saw that it was 
otherwise, and that, in the first moment of 
dismay, Durham was on the brink of losing 
self-control. Before she had time to review 


the conflicting motives that had urged her to 
this conclusion, and whilst, indeed, she was 
undergoing an entire revulsion of feeling, 
seeing now things, not from her own point 


of view, but suddenly from his, that look 
of indignation helping her, he also over- 
came his first impulse. The sight of her 
wretchedness and feebleness made the very 
notion of opposition or reproach impossible. 
The wrong she was contemplating, the life- 
long pain she was about to inflict on him, 
must have no influence on the rightful 
mercy to be accorded to her at such a time. 
Making a great effort he was himself again, 
before he opened his lips to reply to her, 
and never had he done so more tenderly 
than now. 

“ Indeed and indeed,” he said, kissing her 
pale, tear-wet cheek, “ you shall do nothing 
against your conscience for my sake. But 
you must let me make you well first, and 
give you up afterwards,” he added, smiling 
fondly ; ‘‘so I shall go straightway in search 
of a physician, whose orders you must obey 
to the letter.” 

He was as good as his word, and never in 
all her life had Pearla needed the healing art 
as she needed it now. 


CHAPTER XXX.—“ THESE TWO, A MAIDEN 
AND A YOUTH, WERE THERE.” 


OcToBER had come, and on a certain after- 
noon, among the students of both sexes and 
divers ages thronging the vast outer quad- 





rangle of University College might be seen 
the familiar figure of Geoffrey Auriol. 

Perhaps there is no more attractive or 
suggestive sight in all the world than this— 
crowds of light-hearted, book-laden boys and 
girls, youths and maidens, many of them, 
doubtless, fired with worthy ambitions, thus 
busily engaged in hiving knowledge in the 
heart of the great city. The picture calls up 
so many, pleasant possibilities, affords so 
bright a contrast with past conditions and 
exploded theories, that no one can surely 
behold it unmoved. Not one of these busy 
bees but is amassing his tiny portion from 
the garden of knowledge, not one but stands 
a chance of being wiser and better for these 
early honey-gatherings. May Heaven’s bless- 
ing fall like dew on them all ! 

Geoff, taller, and outwardly more man- 
like, than when we last saw him two months 
ago, yet with the most boyish countenance 
in the world, carried as huge a burden of 
books as his fellows. He was whistling 
gently as he went, but without that look of 
exuberant happiness, or even health, which, 
generally speaking, seemed the lot of his 
companions. Truth to tell, he still held 
his head somewhat down, and had a de- 
jected, forlorn appearance. Had any student 
amid those vast crowds committed a crime, 
suspicion must straightway have fallen upon 
him, so ill at ease with himself, and so at 
variance with the outer world, did he appear 
to be. 

All at once, in his passage across that 
busy court, however, he stopped short, and in 
a moment the new Geoff was gone and the 
old was there! A look of joyous recognr 
tion brightened his dull eyes, his pale face 
flushed with pleasure and surprise, his closed 
lips parted in a ready smile, 

“Georgie!” he cried —“ Georgie! you 
here?” 

And true enough, looking handsomer and 
more self-possessed than ever, with a red 
ribbon knotting her dark hair, a red-bordered 
dress making a bright blotch in the cold grey 
atmosphere, there was Miss Georgie. 1 

“Yes,” she said with the utmost sell 
confidence, heartily pleased to see her old 
playfellow, but not, like himself, given 
blushes and demonstrations. “Yes, Geofi, 
and here she looked down at her bundle % 
books with pardonable vanity, “I am gol0g 
in for an examination.” : 

“And so am I,” answered Geoff with 
effusion. He was as relieved to have an ol 
acquaintance to talk to once more as any 
wretched prisoner after a few hours’ solitaty 
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confinement in a dark cell to see the 
light. 

“T am going afterwards to study medi- 
cine,” Miss Georgie added, with as much 
easy assurance as if she had stated her inten- 
tion of buying a new gown. 

“ And I am going in for natural science,” 
Geoff replied, still feeling meek and inferior. 
Georgie had always awed him. Her self- 
confidence, high spirits, and audacity were so 
inimitable, so captivating ! 

“Unfortunately,” she went on conde- 
scendingly, ‘“‘ we cannot go in for our B.A. 
together, you know, because we are not in 
the same year. You are even with Juliet.” 

“And who is Juliet?” asked Geoff. “Give 
me your books, and I will walk a little way 
with you.” 

“Juliet is my bosom friend, and shares my 
room in the boarding-house,” Georgie replied. 
“Juliet is studying for the Bar.” 

“Indeed !” 

Nothing in the shape of an announcement 
from Georgie’s lips would have seemed too 
surprising to be believed, now that she had 
so far vanquished family opposition as to 
be pursuing her studies in London, Geoff 
thought. He wondered how it had all come 
about, but would not ask too many questions. 
He had never quarrelled with Georgie. There 
was no reason why they should not be on 
the friendliest terms now, although he had 
broken, at least, so he said to himself, with 
her father and family. 

“And where do you live?” asked Georgie, 
growing curious in her turn. 

“In a boarding-house, close by. I will 
show you where. But let us go in to a 
pastrycook’s and sit down for a few minutes. 
We cannot talk in this noisy street.” 

There is a certain pastrycook’s shop, 
within close proximity of the Gower Street 
station, most young students know of. Georgie 
had often regaled there upon tea and Bath- 
buns on “hard” days. Gooff, too, had often 
cheered his drooping spirits with lemonade 
and strawberry tarts at the same attractive 
counter. To-day he determined to do things 
More ceremoniously in her honour. 

“We can have refreshments in the parlour 
upstairs. Ladies generally go there,” he 
said, feeling suddenly protective and dig- 
ufed. “What would you like to have? An 
ice Or some tarts ?” 

Beyond these costly regales his simple 
magination could not soar. 
hank you,” Miss Georgie said, quite 

collected and businesslike. “We will each 


order a ourselves,” and taking out her little 











purse, she asked the waitress to bring her a 
cup of tea, for which she paid in advance. 
Geoff put on a sulky look, but she would 
have her way. Then the pair went upstairs, 
and with all possible relish and friendliness 
sat down to their tea and lemonade, a minia- 
ture stack of buns vanquishing Georgie’s 
well-affected prudishness at last. Being of 
an economical turn she preferred to eat the 
buns, she said, seeing that they were paid for, 
but she would never enter a pastrycook’s 
shop with him again, never! Such extrava- 
gance was ruinous ! 

“I may walk home with you, of course ?” 
Geoff asked, growing more and more cheerful. 
“ Give me your books.” 

“If you promise not to drop them into 
the mud,” Miss Georgie answered sharply. 
“But I think I would rather walk home 
with you instead. I should like to see what 
the place you live in is like, so as to be able 
to write home with all your news.” 

Geoff flushed, and his unwonted hilarity 
was gone in a moment, all the old forlorn- 
ness of the last two months overtaking him 
with fresh force. But he struggled for com- 
posure. 

“ Georgie,” he said, “please do not write 
about my affairs at all. I would much rather 
you left me out of your letters altogether.” 

Now had not Geoff been entirely absorbed 
in that effort to recover his presence of mind, 
he must have noticed as precipitate a change 
in his companion’s look and manner. For 
no sooner had Georgie spoken, than she 
checked the speech that was to follow, and 
evidently on sudden impulse gave the subject 
a new turn. 

“IT have not much time for writing letters 
home, and papa will not permit any of us to 
write more than one letter a week. But I 
should like to see your boarding-house for all 
that; you shall walk back with me to-day, 
and I shall walk back with you to-morrow,” 
she said. 

That arrangement in some degree cheered 
Geoff’s momentary depression, but before 
giving his mind entirely to anticipated 
pleasure, he felt bound to explain matters to 
his companion a little. 

“ Georgie,” he said, and as he spoke he 
looked as solemn and woebegone as any one 
can look at eighteen years and a half, 
“you may just as well know for once and 
for all that I never hear from my—from home 
and never write ”— he swallowed a great sob, 
and added—“ so now you know why you are 
not to mention me in your own letters.” 
Again impatient words arose to Georgie’s 
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lips, and again they were checked by a 
second and wiser impulse. She looked grave 
for an instant, then answered with sudden 
animation and cheerfulness, as if quite sure 
that what she said was the best possible 
thing to say, under the circumstances: 

“Tt will all come right in time, Geoff. 
Papa says everything does, and you know 
what papa says must be true.” 

Geoff shook his head gloomily. Georgie 
gaily deposited the remaining bun on his 
plate. 

“ Yon must eat that,” she said, “ and then 
we ought to be going. What time do you 
dine at your boarding-house ? ” 

‘Six o'clock,” he replied, still under a 
cloud. 

“ And so do we,” Georgie went on, blithe 
asa bird. “ Breakfast at eight, lunch at one, 
dinner at six, and study sandwiched in be- 
tween! Study all day long! How I delight 
in it! Iam sure you do too.” 

“TI feel dull on Sundays,” Geoff replied, 
wondering at her enthusiasm. 

** Well, next Sunday you shall go to church 
with Juliet and me,” Georgie answered 
patronisingly. ‘‘ We dine at two then, and 
there will be time for a nice walk after the 
service. Juliet can tell you all about her 
examination.” 

Geoff did not look particularly interested 
in Miss Juliet’s examination, but Georgie 
prattled on with happy unconcern. 

“It is the luckiest thing in the world that 
we chanced to meet, Iam sure. I so often 
want some one to walk home with me, es- 
pecially on wet days, when, what with my 
books, mathematical instruments, drawing 
materials, sandwich-box, and umbrella, I am 
quite burdened.” 

“T will walk home with you every day,” 
Geoff replied eagerly. It seemed so good to 
the poor lad to have found a friend in this 
desert of a London! 

“That you cannot do,” said the young 
lady with decision, “for there are some days 
when I do not go home myself.” 

“Where do you go?” asked Geoff, 
amazed at Georgie’s evident familiarity with 
London and its ways. 

“Oh! Juliet and I live in the world and 
have many engagements. Sometimes we are 
invited to afternoon teas, and sometimes we 
go together to a concert or lecture. Then 
we belong to a Dialectic Society, and we 
have so many friends.” 

“T have no friends,” Geoff said sadly. 

“Then you must make some. Juliet will 
introduce you.” 





“No,” Geoff answered. ‘I would rather 
not be introduced to any one. I want all 
my time for my work. But on Sunday I shall 
be delighted to take a walk with you.” 

“ With meand Juliet y 

“T never know what to talk about to young 
ladies,” Geoff said sullenly. ‘ I would rather 
go with you alone,” 

“ And am not 1a young lady? You find 
plenty to say to me,” Miss Georgie retorted, 

“* No, Georgie,” Geoff said, still stubborn. 
“It is you who find plenty to say to me. 
That makes all the difference.” 

Thus they prattled on, Georgie dismissing 
her cavalier on the doorstep of her home. 
Geoff returned to his, no little cheered by 
the interview, yet subdued by the new sense 
of his lonely position it had given him. 

All this time, as not seldom happens in 
life, producing one of its most painful psycho- 
logical phenomena, Geoff was being entirely 
misread and misjudged by those who knew 
him and loved him best. His protracted 
silence and uncompromising hostility were 
naturally set down at last to faults of head as 
well as of heart. Even the tender, adoring, 
long-suffering Pearla had come slowly to 
this sad conclusion. 

But might it not be quite otherwise? 
Might not these outward symptoms indicate 
rather what was deepest, truest, and sterling 
in the boy’s nature? Might not the very 
ordeal through which he was passing bring 
out all that was best in him ? 

The truth was, and it is just one of those 
truths that do not come to the surface, 
Geoff’s woes and wrong-doings were engen- 
dered of jealousy, pure and simple; yet 
having a virtuous side. For jealousy may 
wear many shapes, and there is a kind 
that may be nursed in the breast of the 
generous. Disappointment, mortification, 
and sheer anger were all warring 
the young man’s mind, and, above all, a 
spirit of defiance. This estrangement, wil 
fully brought about, he said to himself, was 
a challenge thrown to him by Durham and 
his mother, and he accepted it. He would 
show them that he could stand alone; he 
would be upright, laborious, manly, just 
because the contrary was expected of him. 
So after the long vacation he had duly ap- 
peared in London, and entered himself as 
a student at University College. His holt- 
days had been spent after the fashion.of 4 
truant schoolboy, and when they were ove? 
and when the appointed time came, there 
he was, true to his word, in London, realy 
for work, 
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Of course it requires no subtlety of a 
secret police to ascertain whether a certain 
young fellow is studying at a certain college 
or no, nor whereabouts he may abide ; and 
all Geoff's doings in outline were duly 
chronicled at home. 

That fortuitous meeting with Georgie 
Garland was duly reported also, Pearla 
shedding tears of joy atthe news. Georgie 
was- Geoff’s child-love and favourite play- 
mate ; might not she bring about the recon- 
ciliation with her darling for which she 
yearned so passionately? Might not this 
careless, black-eyed, black-tressed thing prove 
the angel she waited for, who should “ come 
with healing on its wings?” 

Pearla, still sick with sorrow, well-nigh 
unto death, took fresh hope when Bella 
flew to her bearing Georgie’s postscript— 
“P.S. Yesterday I met Geoff Auriol. We 
had some buns, and then he walked home 
with me.” 

That was all Miss Georgie chose to nar- 
rate concerning this momentous encounter 
at present, 


CHAPTER XXXI.—FELLOW-STUDENTS. 


GrorGiE, the veritablest coquette in the 
world, for reasons best known to herself, 
did not allow Geoff as much of her com- 
pany as he wanted. She changed her mind 
about the promised walk home with him 
next day, and made herself, Geoff thought, 
very disagreeable about Miss Juliet, insisting 
upon Juliet’s social and intellectual superio- 
rity, in season and out of season, and intro- 
ducing him, in spite of his reluctance, to her 
friend the very next Sunday on their way to 
church. 

Then a little comedy took place. Miss 
Juliet, a tall—in Geoff’s eyes, elderly young 
lady, she was just twenty-six—insisted on 
patronising her fellow-student. Being her- 
self the more advanced and experienced of 
the two in the all-engrossing matter of ex- 
aminations, she carried her patronage, to his 
thinking, too far, not only catechising him 
and advising him as to the choice of books, 
but offering to help him in getting up certain 
subjects. 

“You see,” she said, with extreme good- 
nature and entire unconsciousness of giving 
offence, “T have gone through so many ex- 
aminations myself! I know exactly how 
hervous they make one feel, and the best way 
how to find out their weak points beforehand. 
That is the secret of success in examinations. 

have an afternoon once a week, and shall 
¢ delighted to afford you anv assistance in 





my power if you and Georgie will come to my 
rooms.” 

Geoff muttered sulky thanks, but did 
not accept the well-intentioned kindness, the 
two girls setting down his apparent want of 
courtesy to home-bred breeding, provincial 
bringing up, and general ignorance of the 
world and its ways. 

“Your friend must be taken in hand,” 
Miss Juliet said, with great decision. “I 
will introduce him. But tell me, Georgie, 
why is Mr. Auriol so gloomy, so downcast?”’ 

Georgie maintained a discreet silence on 
this point, and Geoff’s sullenness and un- 
sociableness were finally attributed to tem- 
perament. It was his nature to mope, to 
be monosyllabic, and to take scant pleasure 
in anything : all the more reason for her trying 
to bring him out of himself, Miss Juliet said. 

The truth of the matter was, that Georgie’s 
timely appearance most probably saved the 
poor lad from brain-fever or something worse. 
A craze already possessed him, and an idea 
approaching in fixity to a mania had got fast 
hold of his mind; he was, indeed, on the 
verge of losing, at least for a time, his mental 
balance. 

And it was not at all likely that Georgie 
should discover this ; we are not particularly 
happy in reading other people’s thoughts at 
eighteen, and Geoft’s worst fits of depression, 
moreover, were entirely kept out of her 
sight. Her brightsallies, provoking repartee, 
and unfailing light-heartedness could in- 
variably cheer and distract him. It was in 
his loneliness that the dark cloud came, 
making the young man’s chamber a prison- 
house of dreary thoughts, and life in this vast 
London a wilderness on which he was cast, 
friendless, shipwrecked, and alone. 

There was one thing about Geoff that 
puzzled Georgie sorely. Whilst he begged 
her again and again not to write home of his 
doings, he betrayed an insatiable curiosity 
about the letters she received. 

“Have you heard from home?” was his 
habitual query on meeting her, which he did, 
accidentally as it seemed, almost every day. 

And she noticed that her reply, whatever 
it might be, evidently disappointed him. 
His countenance would change for a minute 
or two, he would lose cheerfulness and 
even self-composure. This went on day 
after day, till at last Georgie, quite at a loss 
to comprehend such apparent inconsistency, 
determined to get an explanation. 

“TI do want tq know, Geoff,” she asked, 
“‘why you should be so inquisitive about 
my letters? Since you never write home 
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yourself, one must suppose you wish to get 
no news of Lady Auriol and Mr. Durham, 
and certainly you do not deserve to have 
any. Yet you are always questioning me 
when I hear from home.” 

Geoff crimsoned and made no reply. 

“You beg me tosay nothing about you in my 
own letters,” Georgie went on, determined, at 
the risk of affronting him, to solve the mystery 
and to speak her mind, “and, of course, 
as a natural consequence, no one writes 
about you and your affairs at all. You send 


no messages—not a word even to papa. You 
certainly cannot expect to get any?” 

To parry such a home-thrust was not easy, 
and Geoff, as we have seen, was an adept in 
He took refuge 


silence rather than speech. 
in taciturnity now. 

“‘T wish you would tell me exactly what it 
is you would like to know,” Georgie added 
with tears of vexation. “And I do wish, 
Geoff, that you would let me say something 
pleasant for you all round. At least, give 
me leave to send your love to papa and the 
children, and grannie and Cousin Alice, poor 
things,” she crimsoned also as she blurted 
forth, “and to your dear mamma and Mr. 
Durham. You must know that it is very 
wrong to treat them as you do.” 

Now Georgie from her earliest years had 
been so accustomed to lay down the law to 
her faithful knight, that Geoff did not resent 
such interference as might have been ex- 
pected. She was a girl, and she was his 
friend. To be told that he was acting very 
wrongly by Georgie seemed no insult, rather 
the most natural thing in the world! Instead 
of standing on his dignity, he merely re- 
plied, therefore, with all possible meekness : 

“T am very sorry that you think it wrong, 
Georgie. You may say what you like from 
me to your papa and all at your own home, 
but I forbid you to send any message to 
mamma and Mr. Durham.” 

Then he looked so nearly on the point of 
bursting into tears, that Georgie hesitated 
whether to carry out her original intention of 
going to the very root of the matter and 
finding out what was in his mind that very 
moment, or no. But she finally said to her- 
self that she had a duty to perform, and 
determined to attack Geoff in what she sup- 
posed to be a vulnerable place. 

Still flushed, and with tears glistening on 
her dark eyelashes, she went on, taking him 
to task as she had done a thousand times in 
their happy days of childish intimacy. 

“TI must say, Geoff, that I think it very 
unkind of you to make us all so miserable ! 





How can any of us really enjoy ourselves 
whilst you are at variance with your mamma 
and at daggers drawn with our old friend, 
Mr. Durham? Papa cannot bear to speak 
of it, your conduct gives him such pain, 
Even Bella is out of spirits, she says your 
conduct so grieves her, whilst Lady Auriol 
is not a bit like herself, and Mr. Durham's 
fortune of course brings no enjoyment to 
him. And all this is your doing!” Then 
she sobbed. 

“Georgie,” Geoff asked, now very pale 
and trembling from head to foot. “Tell me 
one thing ”—his voice dropped to a whisper 
and he touched her arm eagerly as he added, 
“Ts mamma still living in the old place? Is 
Mr. Durham still at Stoneham ?” 

“Of course,” Georgie replied, with an 
angry toss of the head and throwing down 
her tear-wet handkerchief rather theatrically. 
“Where should they be? What delight 
should they find in travelling about I wonder 
under such circumstances ! ” 

Then it was as he hoped—the marriage had 
not taken place! Geoff walked to the win- 
dow, his heart beating quickly. The worst 
had not yet happened. There was still hope 
that it might never happen. He turned 
round to answer Georgie meekly as before. 

“ You would not talk as you do, Georgie, 
if you could in the very least enter into my 
feelings. If you think me too wicked to 
have anything to do with I will keep out of 
your way for the future. But there is no 
reason why we two should quarrel that I 
know of.” A 

“ None whatever,” Miss Georgie replied, 
partly acting the coquette, partly obeying 1n- 
structions sent from headquarters. “ But 
the very best friends in the world must 
reprove each other you know, dear Geoff, 
when it is their duty so to do.” And there- 
upon she took up the discarded handkerchief 
and again wept afresh. 

“What is the good of crying?” Geoff 
asked. ‘Follow my example—put a good 
face on what cannot be helped.” ; 

“Why do I cry?” asked Miss Georgie, 
now sobbing violently. ‘Because you have 
always been my friend, Geoff, and because I 
cannot bear to see you doing what 1s wrong; 
that is why.” ; 

“But crying can do no good, and if you 
only reflect for a moment you will see 4 
is I who have most to cry for,” Geoff a 
growing ready of speech and bitter. | 
tell you, Georgie, that even your father _ 
judges me, and that any one else would fee 
and act just as I do. But some day ™Y 
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friends will judge me differently. I shall 
not perhaps appear the selfish wretch I am 
now taken for.” 

This speech, for Geoff a very long one, 
seemed to warrant Georgie in one little 
onslaught more. 

“IT won't make myself miserable any 
longer. I will promise to leave you alone,” 
she said with great alacrity, “on condition 
that you grant me one little favour. Just 
let me pencil inside my next envelope home, 
‘ Geoff’s kindest love to Lady Auriol and Mr. 
Durham!?” 

“No,” Geoff replied, and she saw as he 
turned away that there were tears in his eyes. 
“They want no love of mine. If you write 
that, Georgie, you will be writing shams, and 
will do iton your own responsibility.” 

“But—” began Georgie. 

Geoff would hear no more. He knew 
well enough what cogent reasons Georgie 
could adduce on her side of the argument— 
tender message upon message from his 
mother to which he had vouchsafed no reply 
—emissary after emissary from her so un- 
graciously received. He was indeed con- 
science-stricken, but far from acknowledging 
it, conscience in certain minds, like poisons 


in certain temperaments, working slowly, and 
lying dormant till some chance stimulates it 
into action. 

Georgie’s efforts had failed, and she deter- 
mined to make no more attempt to bring 
him to a better mood of thinking for the 


present. What perplexed her more than 
even such tenacity was his inconsistent crav- 
ing for home news and for letters—news of 
whom? letters to what purport? she asked 
herself again and again. 

It never occurred to Georgie’s mind that 
the lad could be still hoping against hope for 
aword from his mother cancelling the past, 
guaranteeing all things in the future! Who 
could indeed have suspected such an hallu- 
cination? And nothing would have induced 
him to confess it, though there was hardly an 
hour of the day when the vision of that letter 
and all the happiness it was to bring did not 
flit across his mind. It was his first thought 
On awaking, he fell asleep thinking of it, it 
haunted his dreams, Oh! to read the few 
sweet lines that should make everything as 
It had once been! Oh! to wake up and 
find all the horrible pain of the last few 
months vanished and forgotten ! his mother’s 
ams round him, her long, fond kisses pressed 
to his cheek as of old! Well was it that in 
this stage of his career he had fallen in with 
Georgie Garland. 





“Come,” she would say to him after a 
little meal taken together in the’ pastrycook’s 
shop we know of. “Come, no moping, sir! 
Take up my books, bag, and umbrella, and 
if the fog is not too thick, we will deposit 
them at the door, and then get a little brisk 
run to warm ourselves after our long sitting. 
How delightful to be a student in London, 
Geoff! But you do not seem to enjoy ita 
bit.” 

“I do not think London in November 
exactly delightful,” Geoff replied. His 
thoughts flew back to a certain seaside place 
where fogs were unknown, where at this 
season of the year the air would still be 
pure and mild, and a canter across the springy 
turf high above the shore and terraced town 
was something to enjoy indeed ! 

*“What do fogs matter except to lighter- 
men?” Miss Georgie retorted wisely. “We 
have nothing to do with them. They do not 
make our business dangerous. And then, 
you know well enough, Geoff, that fogs are 
precursors of frost, and frosts are the pre- 
cursor of skating! Why do you not logically 
follow the sequence of things, and realise the 
fact that we cannot have delights without dis- 
agreeables? Here are you and I both in 
London, both studying for an examination, 
which are the two things we have most longed 
for since we were children, and yet you are 
as discontented as possible.” 

“‘T should like sothe skating well enough,” 
Geoff said, growing faintly enthusiastic. 

“IT am very glad to hear you say you would 
like anything,” replied the monitor. “ Your 
discontent is really inexcusable, Geoff. How 
would you feel if you were in my shoes, with 
the uphill career of a medical woman before 
you? And without a penny of income or 
capital ? ” 

Geoff laughed outright ; it was impossible 
to resist Georgie! “You will never be a 
medical woman,” he answered half playfully, 
half in earnest. 

“ Indeed, and indeed, you are mistaken!” 
said Miss Georgie, firing up. “ Papa ‘has 
consented to let me follow out my own 
wishes and choose a career at last. He 
says he shall not be able to make any pro- 
vision for us, so that it is only right we 
should all learn how to gain our own living. 
I hope, as soon as I can earn a little money, 
to pay for Dickie’s education. And if only I 
succeed in establishing myself as a practi- 
tioner I should have him as my assistant.” 

Again Geoff laughed, and to Georgie’s 
thinking, most immoderately, most disres- 
pectfully. 


- 
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“Laugh as much as you please. Make 
merry at my expense to your heart’s content,” 
she replied with dignity. ‘‘ But wait till the 
time comes before’ you pass any comments. 
Let those laugh who win!” 

That hearty laugh did the lad more good 
than any prescription of wisest physician 
could have effected. 

From the day that Geoff began to relish a 
joke—though Georgie had by no means 
spoken jestingly in this instance—his re- 
covery was assured. He might not soon 
become morally sane ; that is to say, he might 
not be brought to see the error of his ways, 
but he was saved from still more terrible 
effects of wilful morbidness and prolonged 
brooding. His mind was gradually restored 
to its balance. He was no longer in danger 
of becoming a monomaniac. One fixed idea 
still possessed him, but its influence was on 
the wane. Instead of remaining ever present 
to his mind, it only recurred at intervals, and 
with fainter and fainter persistence. His 
mother’s letter would never come, he now 
said to himself; he at last left off living on 
that hope, and bitter as was the wrench, 
despair itself was more bearable than the 
suspense had been. 

Skating, when it came, effected for the 
body what Georgie’s intercourse had done 
for the mind. It was a bitter winter, one of 
those seasons so cruel, nipping, and deadly 
to the fragile and old, so stimulating, mirth- 


giving, and rollicking to the young and hale. 
Such winters are indeed fierce campaigns, in 
which the valiant and the able-bodied gain 
fair play, but the battered and the feeble 
must ingloriously perish. 

Georgie and Geoff, possessed of frames as 
vigorous, and constitutions as elastic, as any 
maiden and youth in London, highly relished 
this diversion after hard study. In company 
with Juliet and her friends, the pair got 
many a splendid skating bout on half-holi- 
days, Georgie soon, in Geoff’s estimation, 
becoming an accomplished skater. As they 
gyrated hand in hand, or making large circles, 
and encountering ‘each other from time to 
time, Geoff’s face caught an unwonted glow, 
his voice a new cheeriness. Who could 
suppose indeed that this impetuous young 
skater had a care? Who could imagine that 
he had a gnawing inner pain which he kept a 
secret even from this bright girl at his side? 

Yet so it was; Geoff might resign himself to 
the inevitable, but he could not forget. His 
remembered sorrows might be less poignant, 
but the happiness he had lost remained 
fresh as ever in his memory. And when 
Georgie asked, without thinking perhaps of 
all that her question implied: “ Where 
shall you spend your Christmas holidays?” 
he answered with an assumption of indiffer- 
ence he was far from feeling, “You must 
know. In London, of course, working for 
my examinations harder than ever !” 

















MY BACK-YARD ZOO. 


By THE REv. J. 


G. WOOD, M.A. 


PART III. 


QO’ the wooden fence at the end of the 
shining slime. We trace it downwards to 
the ground, and in turning up the earth for 
an inch or two, we discover a Slug snugly en- 
sconced ina sort of cell which it has made by 
exuding slime from its body, and so bind- 
ing together the particles of loose and dry 
earth. 

Here we come to a totally different being. 
To all appearance it has no bones at all, and 
not even, like its relative the Snail, does it 

Yet, it has one, 
though it is internal, and not external, like 
that of a Snail. Let us kill the Slug instan- 
taneously by plunging it into boiling water, 
and we shall be able to dissect it with the 
aid of a pair of fine scissors and a sharp pen- 
knife. Upon the fore portion of the back, or 


back yard there is a devious trail of | 


| what we might almost call the shoulder of 
the Slug, there is a sort of hump. We slit it 
open, and within it we find a little flat shell, 
lying quite loosely in a sort of bag. The 
familiar Cuttle-bone and Sea Pen are two 
well-known examples of a similar structure. 
Both the Slug and the Snail form part of a 
very extensive and very important class of 
animal life, called Molluscs. They form 4 
| series of links whereby the Vertebrates, or 
| animals which have their bones inside their 
bodies, are connected with the Annulates, 
or animals which have their bones outside their 
bodies. They are found over the whole world, 
being comparatively small in the Polarregions, 
and increasing in size towards the tropics, 
where some of them can measure their weight 
by tons and their dimensions by fathoms. 
They inhabit the earth, the sea, the river, and 
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the pond, and assume shapes so varied that 
they can with difficulty be recognised as be- 
longing to the same class. 

Very few persons, if they were shown a 
gigantic octopus, an oyster, and a piece of 
“sea-mat,” or “ lemon-weed,” could believe 
that they belonged to the same class, and 
that, though their structure is modified to suit 
the conditions of life, the principle is iden- 
tical throughout the whole group. 

With them begins that vast division of 
animals in which, although there is a well- 
marked nervous system, there is no true 
brain. In the highest of these beings, 
namely, the Cuttles, the brain is represented 
by a ring of nervous matter through which 
the gullet passes, and if we carefully dissect 
our Slug, we shall find that very arrangement. 
As it will be necessary to dissect a number of 
these invertebrate animals, I may mention 
that they should be fixed under water or 
spirits of wine, so that their delicate struc- 
tures may be separated without being broken. 
There are two ways of doing this. One way 


is, to take a flat piece of cork, weight it with 
lead and sink it in the dissecting-trough. 
Another is, to pour melted wax into the 
trough until there is a layer at least one-third 


of an inch in thickness. It will be as well 
to colour the wax of a deep blue with indigo 
powder, as the colour is in admirable contrast 
to the delicate tissues. The creature to be 
examined is fastened to the wax or cork with 
very small pins, and can then be dissected 
without difficulty. 

Every one knows the slow, gliding move- 
ment of the Snail or Slug. It is a mode of 
locomotion which we have not yet seen. 
All the creatures which we have noticed 
propel themselves by means of limbs, 2.<. 
jointed levers, but the Slug has nothing 
approaching to them. In the structure which 
enables the Slug to crawl without limbs, we 
have a key to the great difference between 
the Molluscs and the Vertebrates. 

The structure of the latter we have seen, 
but in the former the body is enveloped in 
a very sensitive skin which can be contracted 
or expanded at the will of the animal, and 
which pours out a slimy liquid from its surface. 
Most of these creatures have their bodies pro- 
tected with shells, as in the Snail, while others 
are without protection, like the Slugs. 

This skin or “mantle” serves a variety of 
Purposes. It makes the shell of the Snail, 
procuring material from the soil through the 
plants which grow on it. Consequently, in 
_— soils where there is much lime, the 

nails abound, while in soils of a contrary 





nature, Snails are rare. The soil of my back 
yard, as of the whole neighbourhood, is clay, 
and consequently Snails are scarce, though 
Slugs abound. Therefore, the Thrush, which 
is a snail-eater, is not nearly so plentiful 
here as in the valley beneath, where the soil 
changes, and Snails can be found in plenty. 

The mantle deposits colour as well as 
shell, as may be seen in the pretty banded 
snails that are so common in gardens. 
Moreover, it is only the edge of the mantle 
that produces the colour. It is common to 
find a banded snail-shell with a white patch 
in the middle. This means that the shell 
has been broken, and the damage repaired 
by fresh shelly matter secreted by the mantle. 
As the edge of the mantle cannot reach it, 
no colour can be deposited, and so the patch 
is white. 

This all-useful mantle affords the means of 
locomotion. In the Snail and the Slug it is 
very much thickened below, and can be 
spread out into a flat and very mobile organ 
which is called the “foot,” because it per- 
forms the office of a foot. The skin being 
very contractile, the animal contracts it into 
a series of cross wrinkles, and by pushing 
forward these wrinkles in regular succession, 
the creature glides forward with a steady and 
slow movement. But how does it creep up 
an upright wall, or even with its back down- 
wards, and yet not fall to the ground? This 
is done by means of the pressure of the air. 

The pupil can here be told that the air 
presses in every direction with an average 
force of fifteen pounds weight to every square 
inch. This can be illustrated by a boy’s 
sucker, or by putting the end of a glass tube 
in water and sucking it up. Or the well-known 
experiment can be shown of the tumbler full 
of water being held with the mouth down- 
wards, and with only a card over it. 

Then he can be shown that the spread 
foot of a moderately large Slug is certaihly 
half a square inch, and therefore the air will 
press upon it with a force of at least seven 
pounds, while the Slug does not weigh half 
an ounce. Here, then, is one of the most 
important laws of Nature made clear to a 
child by a Slug in a back yard. 

We have already opened the body of the 
dissected Slug, so as to show the ring of 
nerve-matter round the gullet. We have 
only to trace the gullet into the mouth, and 
there will be found the curiously shaped 
teeth which enable the creature to bite 
morsels from the leaves of plants ; also will 
be found the still more curious “ tooth- 
ribbon” set with its hundreds of hooked 
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toothlets, by means of which the creature 
can rasp its food sufficiently fine to pass 
through the gullet. 

Like the birds, the Snail lays eggs, but it 
is not obliged to sit upon them as the bird 
does. In the first place, the eggs require 
very little warmth, and in the next the body 
of the Snail has scarcely any perceptible heat. 
So they are just put into a hole in the 
ground and left there. Here again is a dis- 
tinction between the cold molluscs and the 
warm-bodied birds, 

In the winter, the Snail hibernates, and 
again makes use of its mantle. 

It finds out some convenient hole in 
the ground, or creeps under the dry leaves 
that have fallen in autumn, and then gathers 
the leaves and dry earth together with its 
foot. Then it pours out a quantity of 
slime, so as to cement the leaves together 
into a thick layer. . When the slime is 
nearly dry, the snail pushes off the leaf- 
layer, and makes another. By continuing 
this process, it soon forms a sort of chamber 
in which it will lie safely until the spring, 
unless the Thrush or the Hedgehog should 
happen to find it. 

There is much more to tell about these 
wonderful beings, but space fails, and we 
must pass to another and totally distinct class 
of animal life. 


Picking up one of the flower-pots that are 
stored in the corner of the back yard, we 
discover a number of little flat-bodied, many- 
legged creatures, which run away with con- 
siderable speed, and hide themselves as fast 


as they can. We know them by the familiar 
name of Woodlouse or “ Slater.” 

Let us catch one and examine it. 

The creature is in every way unlike the 
slug or snail. Its body is made of a series 
of flat, rather hard rings, and has a great 
number of legs. Here we have an example 





of an animal which has its bones or skeleton 
outside its body and which moves by means 
of jointed legs. 

What is it? 

Most people would call it an insect, and 
probably our pupil would do the same. Our 
business, however, is to teach him the out- 
lines of systematic zoology by means of 
the inhabitants of the back yard, and we 
must tell him that the Woodlouse has very 
little in common with an insect, except that 
the bodies of both are made of flattened 
rings. 

In the first place, it has fourteen legs too 
many to be an insect. Neither has it the 
least trace of wings. 

It does not’breathe like an insect, as it has 
gills formed on the same principle as those 
of a fish. The rings of its body are so filled 
with particles of lime, that if a dead Wood- 
louse be exposed to the open air for any length 
of time, so that the whole of the animal 
matter will be destroyed, the skeleton will 
remain, white, hard, and brittle. Hundreds of 
such skeletons may be found in spots which 
are frequented by the Woodlouse. 

The creature is a representative of the 
great class of Crustacea, of which the crabs, 
lobsters, and shrimps are familiar examples. 

It feeds on decaying vegetable or animal 
substances, and its office in life is to remove 
this decaying matter so as to make room 
for life in some other form. In fact, like 
all animals, it fulfils its appointed task by 
eating. 

It is never to be found except in damp 
places, because dry air would harden its gills 
so that it could not breathe. And, as mols- 
ture is required for decay, the creature 1s 
expressly made for a task which no animal 
of different structure could fulfil. Here we 
see that the structure of the Woodlouse re- 
quires moisture, and that its instinct tells the 
creature to inhabit damp places. 


(Zo be continued.) 





A CITY PASTORAL. 


By JAMES HENDRY. 


P ; oo down, white summer moon, look 
down 

From out thy place of starry quiet ; 
See! where the red lights of the town 

Throb through the midnight riot. 


There, on the still slope of the night, 
Thy stars about thee touched with pallor, 
How seems it from that deep, calr 
height, 
This coil of human squalor? 








Thy soft clear radiance slants the street, O summer moon, how looks it then, 

Sifts down these dark, unhappy places ; Seen from these dusk-soft, dreamy levels 2 
Shines, through the gas-glare and the heat, | Doth it not cross thy calm that men 

On haggard, sin-grimed faces. Reel, maddened into devils ? 


Say, since thy climbing slackens where Nay: though a woman’s shriek yet shrills 


Orion may not follow after, In stifled echoes down this alley, 
Say, dost thou hear strike on the air Thy white flame tops the twilight hills 
Shrieks, ravelled up with laughter ? | High in a northern valley. 
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Sure it is peace to look upon 


Thy slow light sloping down the passes ; 


Gleams of thy going on grey stone, 


With shimmer on wet grasses. 


Thy presence keeps the quiet sky ; 


Thy glimmered light goes on the meadows, 


Where drowsy sheep together lie 


Silent beside their shadows. 


So, while the valley seems to swim 


Spacious beneath thy loosened splendour, 


There spreads a sound of evening hymn, 


Treble, and clear, and tender, 





With children’s voices ; and the song 
Is that old Galilean story 

Which Bethlehem’s shepherds heard the throng 
Chant, in the sudden glory. 


“ Peace and good-will o’er all the earth” 
Along the moon-lit slope is drifted 
By voices, at a cotter’s hearth 
On northern hills, uplifted. 


And thou art, Zeve, white summer moon, 
Radiant above this city’s riot ; 

Thou who hast heard the children’s tune 
Drift on that valley’s quiet. 





THE LAST CRUISE OF THE Z/VELY. 


HE loss of one of her Majesty’s ships is 

an event always interesting to her 
Majesty’s subjects, who feel that she and her 
crew belong to themselves and are precious, 
in a sense that no other ships can be. Too 
often such losses have been accompanied by 
a harrowing loss of lives, compared with 
which the mere loss of the ship is nothing. 
Fortunately, in the case of the Zively the 
sorrow is only for the ship, which was a 
popular favourite, and for the officers held 
responsible for the disaster, of which another 
man was the cause. The mission on which 
she was engaged was of peculiar interest, 
especially in Scotland, and up to the last day 











of the cruise had been attended with perfect 
success. She carried the Commissioners ap- 
pointed by the Queen to inquire into the 
condition of the crofters and cotters of the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland, and had 
borne them safely and pleasantly all round 
the picturesque and sometimes dangerous 
shores of Skye, Raasay, Barray, 5. Uist, 
Benbecula, N. Uist, Harris, St. Kilda, and 
Lewis, from the 6th of May to the 7th 2 
June, 1883, when she lighted on the hatefu 
Chicken Rock. 

The Commissioners joined the Lively a 
Oban on sth May, and proceeded next | 
to Portree, in Skye, starting at 4.30 4-M. aM 
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arriving at 2P.M. The weather was delightful, 
and the whole of the magnificent scenery 
from Oban to Portree was seen to perfection. 
Every one was struck by the farther advance 
of the vegetation, especially of the foliage of 
the trees, on the west coast as compared with 
the east. To our surprise, the Coolin Hills 
were draped with snow, and the sunset glory 
upon them that evening, as we lay in the 
pretty bay of Portree, was a thing not soon 
to be forgotten. 

The arrival of the Zzvely naturally excited 
much interest in Skye. Perhaps since King 
James V. visited Portree, and gave its name 
to the place, no ship ever visited the island, 
the mission of which was of so much interest 
to the inhabitants. Never, indeed, but once 
before had a royal ship come to those distant 
isles for the sole purpose of benevolent in- 
quiry. The first place visited was the Braes 
of Portree, where those disturbances began 
which are now happily at an end, and will, 
it is hoped, never be repeated. Then the 
Commissioners sat at Bernisdale, at the 
head of Loch Snizort, and from thence were 
carried by the ship to the picturesque and 
sheltered bay of Uig, where they anchored 
for five nights, while doing duty there and 


in the rest of the northern part of Skye. 
This green amphitheatre looks on a bright 
autumn day one of the prettiest and hap- 
piest places of human habitation, with its 
thickly strewn thatched cottages and its 
vanegated tartan patches of potatoes and 


oats. Old Pennant called it, in 1773, “a 
fertile bottom laughing with corn.” The 
passing tourist will naturally think that, to 
the people who inhabit these bright slopes, 
poor as their dwellings seem, the lines have 
fallen in pleasant places, and that these green 
and gold patches supply them with abund- 
ance of simple, healthy food. Would that it 
Were so! If the’account given of their con- 
dition by the inhabitants be but half true, 
they are steeped in poverty and debt almost 
beyond hope. Here and elsewhere one was 
Constantly reminded of that “ doleful song,” 
i which the careless gods of Tennyson’s 

tos-eaters find a music centred, at which 
they smile, 

From Uig we steamed round Vaternish 
Point into Loch Bay, landed at Stein, and 
had a long day there, anchoring in the even- 
ng In Loch Dunvegan. After a long meet- 
Pe In the parish church, we went off in 
: ex €vening back round Vaternish Point, 
ies the wide entrance of Loch Snizort, 
ke nd Duntulm and Troternish Point, other- 

se called Ru Hunish, with grand views 





of cliffs, Flodigarry, Staffin, Cuiraing, Scorry- 
breck, all to Portree, where we anchored 
about 11. Next day we sat at Broadford, 
and that evening anchored at Isle Ornsay. 
Long meeting next day, 17th, 1m A.M. to 
7.45; glorious view of Glenelg and Loch 
Hourn. Up early next day, being bound 
for Bracadale ; some rain and wind ; touched 
notwithstanding at Loch Scavaig, for benefit 
of those who had never seen that amphi- 
theatre of awful peaks, and the dark basin 
of Coiruisg, which they surround; on to 
Loch Bracadale, in chopping sea and steady 
rain ; landed at Struan, and had long meeting 
in Free Church, where the patriarch of the 
parish and of Skye had been conducting a 
prayer-meeting, specially to invoke divine 
help and guidance for the Commission. This 
interesting and venerable man, Donald 
McQueen, admits only that he is “ over go,” 
but there are historical facts which prove 
that his years are “over 100.” He can not- 
withstanding read without spectacles, his 
voice is a sonorous bass, and none of his 
faculties, except his hearing, is visibly im- 
paired. That night we rested in Loch Braca- 
dale, one of the safest, and on the whole the 
prettiest, of the fiords of Skye, its coasts 
chiefly grassy, its entrance variegated by 
islands and cliffs, and the view from its 
northern side of the Coolin Hills exceedingly 
grand. 

At six next day we started for Glendale, 
and saw as we passed the magnificent line 
of cliffs extending from the point of Idrigill, 
where McLeod’s Maidens rise out of the 
water, to the entrance of Poltiel harbour, 
where we anchored for the day. Here, as 
at Uig, the hillsides were decked with flags, 
mostly white, as a welcome to the Royal 
Commission—sheets, table-cloths, handker- 
chiefs, fixed to poles and fishing-rods ; often 
the work of boys, but not therefore insignifi- 
cant or to be despised. The meeting here 
was chiefly occupied with the evidence of 
John McPherson, who with his two com- 
panions had just a few days before got 
out of the Calton Hill jail, where they 
had spent two months for breach of inter- 
dict. 

Here it may be said of the Crofter repre- 
sentatives everywhere, with occasional excep- 
tions, that their bearing and manner of giving 
their evidence were not different, in spite of 
changes, from what Sir John McNeill found 
in 1851. ‘I did not anywhere,” he says, 
“observe a tone,:a hook, or a gesture that 
indicated resentment, or even irritation. 
They frequently argued freely, sometimes 
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with considerable ability and subtlety, never | 


with rudeness, and often with a politeness 
and delicacy of deportment that would have 
been graceful in any society, and such as per- 
haps no men of their class in any country I 
am acquainted with could have maintained in 
similar circumstances.” The only persons 
whom the Chairman of the Commission had 
to admonish anywhere for objectionable ex- 
pressions were not crofters, but educated men. 

The Chairman and some of his colleagues 
afterwards visited some of the native dwell- 
ings, saw the hill pastures in dispute, and 
ascended to the summit of the peak of Vater- 
stein, from which they looked down to the 
sea, almost a perpendicular depth of about 
1,000 feet. Another cliff a few feet higher 
rises on the opposite side of Poltiel Bay, 
near Dunvegan Head. Round these cliffs 
we steamed in the evening, and saw a glo- 
tious sunset on the Outer Hebrides, as we 
entered Loch Dunvegan, where we anchored 
till Tuesday. Nowhere yet had weseen such 
advanced vegetation as here, and such wealth 
of wild flowers, especially primroses and hya- 
cinths. Round Dunvegan Castle in particular, 
every nook and hollow was full of them, while 
the cuckoo was heard in the woods, and the 
corn-craik in the braird, and the sunshine 
slept on the braes and the white clouds on 
the Coolin Hills. 

On Monday we revisited Glendale, and 
spent there a long day in a very uncomfort- 
able church, while the rain poured outside, 
returning late in the evening to the ship. 
Next morning early we again rounded Vater- 
nish and Troternish Points, crossed over to 
Raasay and landed at Torrin, a beautiful 
nook green with birches, in the midst of a 
rocky wilderness, After a day’s duty here, 
we crossed to Portree and there anchored for 
three nights. The two following days were 
devoted chiefly to factors and proprietors, 
and the sederunts were of great and weary 
length. On Thursday, 24th May, the Com- 
missioners sat from 11 till 9, with an hour’s 
interval, and sat down to dinner at 10 P.M. 
Their life on board the Zively was certainly 
neither idle nor luxurious. 

Having finished Skye, we made for Barray, 
southernmost of the Outer Hebrides. The 
passage was roughish but good, 85 miles in 
7 hours. The view, as we approached the 
entrance of Castle Bay, on the south of the 
island, was very novel and beautiful. The 
whole sea before us was alive with herring- 
boats, making their way to theirfishing-ground, 
chiefly southward, while the horizon in that 
direction was thickly lined with them. None 





of us had ever seen the like, except at Wick. 
There the number is greater, but here the 
scene was more varied, the sea on the south- 
west and west being studded with islands, 
some bold and rocky, some brightly green, 
with stretches of white or yellow sand. Next 
morning the view was still more exhilarating. 
The Lively was gaily dressed with flags in 
honour of the Queen’s birthday ; the sun was 
shining brightly on sea and land ; the herring- 
boats with their night’s spoil came racing in 
merrily, their great brown or white sails 
bulging proudly from their huge masts, their 
big stalwart crews standing to look at us as 
they swept past, worthy descendants of their 
Viking forefathers, and of worthier occupa- 
tion. The village of Castle Bay was alive 
with expectation, and the stately ruin of the 
McNeill stronghold, Cismul Castle, added 
dignity to the scene. 

Here we lay till Monday morning, had a 
long sederunt on Saturday, and on Sunday 
the only good walk but one since we started, 
Six services were conducted that day in Castle 
Bay and the neighbourhood, by ministers of 
the Established, Free, and U.P. Churches, 
in Gaelic and English, in churches, meeting- 
houses, or in the open air. This day, having 
such an embarras de richesse in preaching, 
we contented ourselves with the service on 
board, which we always found pleasant and 
edifying, the Captain officiating as chaplain, 
the chief engineer as organist, the singing 
good, the responses hearty, the general beha- 
viour devout. 

From Barray we started early on Monday 
morning for Loch Boisdale, in South Uist, of 
which there is not much to say. Thence some 
of us drove along the west side of the island 
to the ford that separates it at high water 
from Benbecula, visiting as we passed the 
birthplace of Flora Macdonald, marked only 
by some grey ruined walls, where grass and 
ferns grow prettily. After a long day’s work 
in Benbecula we joined the Zve/y on the east 
side of the island, first driving some miles, 
then walking, or jumping, or scrambling 
another mile, among rocks and peat-bogs, till 
we found the steam-launch which carried us 
on board, steered by our pilot Macdonald, 
with a skill that astonished us, through 4 
labyrinth of rocks and shallows, with which 
he seemed to be as familiar as if he had been 
a native seal or otter. Next morning we 
steamed round into Loch Eport, in North Uist, 
a very long‘arm of the sea, with endless wind- 
ings and an entrance singularly picturesque > 
rocks on each hand so near that a stone cat 
easily be thrown to either side. To the hea 
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of this loch we were carried in the steam- 
launch, and on the thickly populated south 
side we were again greeted by numerous 
little white flags, expressive of the feelings of 
the inhabitants, who had their tale to tell of 
their own or their fathers’ removal to that 
poor ungenial shore from a better place. 
Next day, in wind and rain, we steamed 
northward from this sheltered harbour, through 
the Sound of Harris, thick with islands and 
rocks, into the very open and uninviting 
anchorage of Obe, in the south of Harris. 
Hence, after a long and interesting meeting, 
some of us drove all along the west side of 
Harris, while the Zzve/y with the rest went 
round to the harbour of West Tarbert. The 
weary length of the drive, nominally twenty- 
one miles, really like forty, was compensated 
by the extreme picturesqueness of the scenery 
all the way. The road for about half the 
distance goes near the shore, a large extent of 
which is flat beaches of yellow sand, full of the 
most exquisite pink shells. One of these 
beaches, extending about 4 miles to Scarista- 
vore, presents a grand sight in a west or north- 
west wind, an almost continuous crested wave 
breaking with a roar heard far away. On 
another wide beach, opposite Luskintyre, we 
saw, as the sun went down, a rare and lovely 
sight—a troop of red deer marching with 
stately grace across the sands, their slender 
limbs and proud heads reflected as in a 
mirror in the watery sand. Another curious 
sight we saw, at intervals, for miles along the 
steep road between Luskintyre and Tarbert— 
cairns about five feet high, erected at the spot 
where a funeral procession halts on the weary 
Way to the churchyard. Of these cairns, 
within a space of four miles, we must have 
passed several hundreds. Going along that 
steep and dangerous road at the hours near 
midnight the sight of these groups of spectral 
calms is a little eerie, and we were extremely 
thankful when we found ourselves at last at 
midnight descending on the village of Tar- 
bert, which gleamed out a white streak in the 
darkness below us, with the sea between, 
reminding of some Alpine or Italian scene. 
That night we sat down to dinner at 12.40 
AM. the climax of our dissipation in the 
Lively, 
On Saturday morning, 2nd of June, we 
Started at six for St. Kilda, the wind, which 
d blown hopelessly from the south-east all 
the previous day, having gone round most 
%commodatingly during the night to the 
horth-west, the very airt to suit us. The 
Y was bright and beautiful and the wind 
Moderate, but the Atlantic swell proved too 





much for the appetite of most of us; our 
company at breakfast was never so small. 
Even some of the Zively’s crew succumbed 
that day. We landed without difficulty about 
one, and held a meeting in the church to hear 
what the delegate had to tell us, whom the 
men of the island selected at a meeting called 
on the spot. Their choice did credit to their 
good sense, for the man whom they chose, 
next after the minister, was one of the most 
intelligent and satisfactory witnesses we heard 
anywhere. These simple peopleare notdiscon- 
tented with their lot. On the contrary, there is 
nothing they desire less than to leave their 
dear native isle, with its bare brown slopes 
and fearful precipices and stormy shores, but 
its pretty green nooks, its wealth of sea-fowl, 
its warm though untidy firesides, brightened 
by dear familiar faces. Their most serious 
complaint is the want of a doctor, but that is 
a disadvantage almost invincible, unless some 
benevolent society or individual would tempt 
a succession of enterprising young chirur- 
geons to go and spend twelve months in St. 
Kilda. Why should they not? Why, in like 
manner, should not a succession of active 
young ministers be sent to that interesting 
island for a year or two, instead of leaving a re- 
spectable old fossil there for seventeen years 
to teach the poor devout natives that life 
should be made as sad as possible, and that 
it is vanity, if not sin, to sing a song ? 

After the meeting in the church, we inter- 
viewed to some extent the whole population. 
The men are generally good-looking and 
muscular, the women not so well-featured, 
but generally pleasant-looking, and of soft 
dark eyes. They speak the same Gaelic as 
the natives of the other Hebrides, but with 
a peculiar childish pronunciation, and a 
very high-pitched tone, from the habit, per- 
haps, of shouting to each other among the 
rocks. The sound of their voices when they 
all spoke together, as they often did, was like 
that of a flock of seagulls. They received 
with delight the presents of tea and tobacco, 
sweeties, and handkerchiefs, which were distri- 
buted among them, but we were sorry to see 
how little modesty was shown in asking for 
them. This, so utterly unlike the usual High- 
land character, is attributed to the corrupting 
influence of the swarms of excursionists who 
now come to the island regularly several times 
during summer, by steamers from Glasgow. 

After our levée with the inhabitants, we 
were escorted up the hill to see a specimen 
of the fowling art, which is their chief occu- 
pation. It was without exaggeration an 
“awfully interesting” sight to see a man 
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dancing down a precipice of 500 or 600 feet 
with a rope round his waist, his bare feet 
against the rock, and a wand in his hand 
with a horsehair snare at the top, while two 
men, well planted on the brink above him, 
lowered the rope rapidly in accordance with 
the directions he sang out to them, like a 
chaunt, all the way down. About halfway 
down he stopped at a narrow grassy ledge 
and began to poke about. Then we saw 
him stretch down his wand and instantly 
draw it up again with a white bird (a fulmar) 
fluttering at the end of it. He took the bird, 
stuck its head and neck under his waist-belt, 
and did the same thing over again to two 
other birds. Then he was hauled up, but 
disengaging the rope from his waist when 
about 100 feet from the top, he made his 
way up unassisted, through a fearful chasm 
which, looked at from above, seemed perilous 
even for a goat. We breathed more freely 
when we saw him safe on the grassy brink. 
It was satisfactory to hear that accidents in 
this “dreadful trade” are very rare, which 
says much for the combined hardihood and 
caution of those who practise it. 

After this we were again interviewed by 
most of the inhabitants, and went into some 
of their houses, which we agreed in consider- 
ing among the best we had seen in the islands, 
but the most untidily kept. About seven we 
left them—some of us reluctantly, who would 
not have objected to spend a few days with 
these primitive people, in spite of all their 
frank mendicity. We steamed round the 
island for a full view of the cliffs and stacks 
on the north side, and around the adjacent 
precipitous islets of Soay and Boreray, and 
anchored at West Tarbert about four on Sun- 
day morning. 

A glorious Sunday that was! Some of us 
attended the Free Church, filled by an interest- 
ing congregation, ‘and heard a long but ex- 
cellent sermon. The singing of the Gaelic 
psalms was simply delightful, and the plain- 
tive cadence of the female voices touched the 
hearts even of those who did not understand 
the words. 

Next morning early (4th June) we started 
for the west of Lewis, passed rocky head- 
lands, yellow strands, green pastures, black 
rocks, and anchored in one of the numerous 
arms of Loch Roag, near the place called 
Miavaig, where we held our meeting. The 
following morning was delightfully warm, but 
foggy, and we had thenew experience of steam- 
ing through a network of invisible rocks and 
islets, going at a cautious pace, fog-horn 
constantly blowing, ship stopping, whistles 





piping, considerable curiosity, some little 
anxiety, but perfect confidence in’ the cap. 
tain and pilot, ship and crew. Presently the 
fog cleared off, the sun shone out, and we 
went gaily on to our anchorage, near a place 
called Breasclait, where we held our meet- 
ing in one of the new, handsome school- 
houses, grudged by the ratepayer, pleasant to 
the eye of an outsider ; after which we visited 
the Standing Stones of Callernish close by. 
Next to Stonehenge these are the most re- 
markable remains of their kind in the British 
Islands—a row of rude, hoary stones, of 
heights from five to eighteen feet, in the form 
of a cross, with a circle in the centre, where 
something like an altar stood—erected for 
what purpose, religious or judicial, no man 
can tell; for some solemn purpose undoubt- 
edly, and in their diminished grandeur still 
deeply impressive, especially if seen in the 
gloaming, standing like gigantic spectres 
against the western sky. ‘That evening we 
anchored in the pretty bay of Carloway, sur- 
rounded by grassy slopes, dotted with grazing 
cattle, and enlivened by numerous fishing- 
boats, manned by kindly men, some of whom 
brought us a present of fish. 

Next day we rowed up to the loch; then 
a long drive to Barvas ; long and interesting 
meeting ; long and cold drive back again; 
hurried visit to Doon Carloway—most per- 
fect of Pictish towers extant in the islands— 
where we found a poor solitary old woman 
herding a cow, to whom a small /argesse ad- 
ministered seemed to have descended straight 
from heaven ; dinner at 9.15. 

Next day, Thursday, 7th June, rose on us 
bright and beautiful. Little thought had we 
that we should not sleep that night, or any 
more, in the Zively. We started from Cat- 
loway Bay at 6, and about 8.45 anchored in 4 
beautiful sandy creek to the west of Ness, 
near the Butt of Lewis, the north point of the 
island. Our meeting was at Lional, in the 
school-house, in the midst of a district thickly 
inhabited by an industrious fishing popula- 
tion. We had a large attendance, and were 
particularly struck by the handsome and stal- 
wart appearance of the men. Nearly all the 
young men of the parish are members of * 
Royal Naval Reserve, and their dress an 
bearing are exceptionally smart and manly— 
blue trousers, jerseys, and Kilmarnock bon- 
nets, tall muscular forms, generally g00 
features, fair or brown hair, and blue eyes. 
They are, not without reason, considered to 
be of Norse descent, but that they are So Me 
a more special sense than the rest of the 
population does not appear to bea necessary 
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conclusion. H.R.H. Prince Alfred paid a 
special compliment last year to the Lewis 
Naval Reserve men when he inspected them, 
and no wonder. I don’t think her Majesty 
has anywhere a finer set of sailors, nor are 
there bolder fishermen anywhere; but they 
labour under the grievous disadvantage of 
having no good harbour, nor means for trans- 
porting their fish southward without delay. 
Among the curious facts brought out in evi- 
dence was, that they can make no better use 
of the turbot, which is abundant on these 
coasts, than to use it as bait for cod and ling. 
We saw it hanging in strips on the rocks near 
which we embarked, ready for use that evening 
to bait the long lines. The port of Ness, on 
which a grant of a few thousand pounds is 
being expended by the Scottish Fishery Board, 
will, it is hoped, be of some use when com- 
plete, but the design, so far as indicated, is 
very inadequate. About 7 p.m. the Zively 
rounded the Butt in a fine evening, with a 
moderate N.E. breéze. The rocks here are 
upwards of a hundred feet high, and the 
surge sweeps over them when there is any 
considerable sea from the N.W. or W. ‘The 
grassy slope behind them is all covered with 
pebbles and shells thrown up by the waves ; 


and the spray in a storm dashes over the top 
of the lighthouse. The churning of the foam 
among the black rocks below and around it, 
as seen in the reflecting glasses of the light- 
house, is a wonderful sight. 

After passing the Butt, the view from the 
deck of the Zively was very fine, and in- 


creased in interest as we went on. The 
coast on the right was mostly bold, but bleak 
and desolate, only a few green spots to be 
seen from the Butt to Tolsta Head, where 
crofters once had been, but are not now; 
with the exception of Sgigersta, abounding 
In-widows of drowned fishermen. The sea 
tothe left and front was lively with smart 
fishing-boats, careering boldly northward out 
to sea in search of herring; and on the 
horizon to the east rose dimly blue and beau- 
ful, sometimes unique in form, the moun- 
tains of Sutherland. Dinner had been put 
off for half an hour (from 7.30 to 8) to give 
achance of smoother water for such of the 
Company asin that respect required consider- 
ation; and at g everything on board was 
going on as pleasantly as possible, and all 
Tejoiced in the prospect of soon casting 
anchor in a magnificent harbour, and not 
heeding to weigh it again for at least four 

ys. In the saloon, coffee had just been 
Tought in after dinner ; on the upper deck 

€ officers and pilot were moving about or 





looking at the charts; on the fore-deck the 
men were having their usual evening enter- 
tainment of banjo and songs. We had passed 
Tiumpan Head, and were now off Chicken 
Head, about half a mile from which lies a 
well-known rock, called the Chicken Rock, 
on which it has been over and over requested 
that a beacon should be erected. It has 
never been done, but of course will be now! 
It is hidden at high water of spring tides, very 
distinctly visible at all other times. Unfortu- 
nately for us, it was high water or very near it 
at this fatal hour, and the level rays of the dis- 
appearing sun shed an illusive light on the 
waves that rippled over the Chicken Rock. 
The pilot, who had carried us with such unerr- 
ing skill and caution over hundreds of miles of 
a coast marked with many dangers, knew the 
Chicken Rock as well as he knew Ailsa Craig, 
and when asked by the officer of the watch 
whether it was not close on the bow, assur- 
ingly responded that he believed we had 
just passed it. The words were scarcely 
spoken, when a horrid grinding crash was 
heard, the prow of the ship was seen to rise, 
her stern to descend, the paddles stopped, 
and the Zive/y stood still! There was a 
momentary hope that the ship was not much 
hurt, nor firmly fixed, and that she might be 
backed off. But a glance from her side soon 
dispelled that hope. Down below, abaft 
the paddle-box, was distinctly seen a floor 
of grey rock, while the saucy cutwater of the 
ship was seen heaved up and resting, broken 
and ragged, on a horrid black ridge—infames 
scopulos / What followed must be told as 
briefly as it was done. Promptness, order, 
cheerfulness, were conspicuous—the captain 
an embodiment of them, and the first lieute- 
nant not less so, inspiring every one with their 
own spirit. Fortunately a steamboat, laden 
with herrings for Oban, was close at hand, 
the Mary Ann, and her captain (Campbell, 
of Tarbert, Argyllshire) behaved like a good 
Christian and gentleman, to the admiration 
of us all; while another steamer, not to be 
named, coolly steamed past to Stornoway, 
and never stopped to inquire whether we were 
going to the bottom or not. She came back 
again, we were told, but only after she had 
minded her own fishy business first. There 
were also a lot of fishing-boats around us, 
which hung on to give what help they could. 
The rapidity with which the boats of the 
Lively were lowered, and the bags of the 
crew and baggage of the officers and Com- 
missioners, so far as time permitted, heaved 
on board the Mary Ann, deserves all praise. 
Much valuable stuff, many prized little ar- 
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ticles, were left on board, never to be seen 
again. But how small was the loss, compared 
with what might have been, had the disaster 
happened in some of the wild out-of-the-way 
places we had been in, without any help at 
hand ! 

At 11.30, having hung about for above an 
hour, with daylight still lingering in the sky, 
we reluctantly left the Zzve/y with all her 
officers and crew on board but two or three, 
and steamed away to Stornoway, five miles. 
A sorrowful thing it was to leave the pretty 
creature we liked so much, and were so 
proud of, in such a plight! 

Two days after that, some of us went back 
to see her, and a sad sight she was as we 
drew near, still sadder when we got alongside 
and on board. She had been moved so 
much by the tide, that her prow, though still 
resting on the horrid rock, through which 
she had driven it, heaving up a great block 
of the red granite of which it is composed 
some eight feet above its original level, was 
merely touching it ; her body was resting on 
the lower rock, the tide flowing up to the 
aft-funnel, the saloon under water, the gilded 
doors, out and in by which we had gone so 
pleasantly, swinging in the brine; the deck 
sloping like the roof of a house, the ward- 
room and officers’ cabins a weltering chaos ; 
the harmonium on which the chief engineer 
ied our pleasant singing at the Sundayservice, 
crippled and hashed in a corner, the officers’ 
nicely-bound books and photographs lying in 
soaked and sticky masses ! 

For several hours the officers and men had 
been hard at work slinging chain-cables round 
her, to be used in drawing her off the rock, 
if that should be done, which a gale from 
the south-west came in due time to make 
impossible. The only known and visible 
hole made in the ship by the rock was on 
the larboard bow, between the prow and the 
first funnel, and a very ugly and painful 
thing it was to look at —like a frightful 
lacerated wound in a beautiful body. Pre- 
sently H.M.S. Seahorse came up, and went 
round the wreck. We left our steam-launch 
to speak her and came away, and this was 
our last sight of the Zively. 

That such a thing should have happened 
to such a ship, with such officers and such 
a pilot, on a rock so well known, and in 
clear daylight, will never cease to be a 
wonder, and the result of the Court-martial 
that inquired into it has not made it much less 
so; though it showed, in the words of the Cap- 
tain, in his excellent defence, how “a number 
of circumstances, small in themselves, tended 





to create a great mishap.” That concatena- 
tion of circumstances, the absence of any one 
of which might have prevented it, makes the 
loss of the ship seem a damnum fatale. She 
was in charge of a pilot of the highest cha- 
racter, to whom the Admiralty had intrusted 
the direction of her course, and with whose 
directions the navigating officer did not feel 
himself entitled to interfere, and the captain 
was engaged at the time of the disaster in 
the discharge of his duty as host of the ship, 
which was in charge of the officer of the watch. 
The Court-martial found “that the ship was 
wrecked through an error in judgment on the 
part of the pilot, in not allowing sufficient 
room to clear the danger;” and that the 
Captain, Navigating Lieutenant, and Sub- 
Lieutenant “ neglected their duty by omitting 
to observe with accuracy and attention the 
conduct of the pilot in the navigation of the 
ship.” The Court adjudged the Captain and 
Navigating Lieutenant, in respect of these 
findings, ‘to be severely reprimanded and 
dismissed from their ship” (which, alas ! had 
ceased to exist that very day), and the Sub- 
Lieutenant “to be reprimanded.” And so 
ended thisdrama. The pilotwho had done the 
mischief received no punishment or repri- 
mand, not being a servant of the Queen, 
He will carry his punishment with him ina 
saddened heart for the rest of his days; but 
he has the satisfaction of having been de- 
scribed by the generous officers to whom his 
error was so disastrous, as “a first-rate man,” 
who “ piloted the ship in a splendid way” 
from the day he came on board to the night 
of 7th June. 

The only approach to an explanation of 
his error was his statement that his direction 
of the course of the ship so close to the 
Chicken Rock was done for the purpose of 
bringing her into smoother water, for the sake 
of Lord Napier. His lordship had shortly 
before sent to inquire how soon she was likely 
to be at Stornoway; but the idea that the 
ship’s course was to be varied on his ac- 
count no more entered his mind than that 
which actually happened. The pilot’s motive 
was a kind one, but it was a lamentable 
excuse for steering the Zive/y on the Chicken 
Rock. , 

So ended our life in the Zively, and i 
spite of our fatiguing and somewhat monoto- 
nous labours, it was a pleasant time to us all. 
From captain to cabin-boy, we could not 
have a goodlier or pleasanter fellowship, un- 
soldered now, like the Round Table of King 


Arthur, never to be brought together again 
A. N. 





ALL IN A GARDEN FAIR. 
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“THE CHAPLAIN OF THE FLEET,” 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—FOR ALLEN’S SAKE. 


> a— Gertrude—you must now let me 

speak of her by her Christian name 
—asked me, a few days later, to pay her a 
visit, I took it as another act of kindness 
to Allen, and accepted with the anticipation 
of going into a world quite new to me. If, 
however, it had been intended to confer a 
kindness on myself rather than on Allen, I 
could not have met with a more cordial 
welcome. 

“ Above all, my dear,” said Gertrude, “ call 
me by my Christian name. Let me still feel 
young—among the young; and recall my 
youth among the old. Nothing helps so 
much as to retain your Christian name. And 
now, my dear, how shall we amuse you?” 

“We can get a box for any theatre you 

would like to see,” said Isabel, “ or tickets 
for any concert ; and there are a few galleries 
open, and there are always the streets if the 
weather is fine.” 
_ “T like the streets best,” I said. “ But, 
indeed, Ido not want amusement. Let me 
watch your kind of life and learn why Allen 
loves it so much.” 

It was easy to understand that, at any 
rate. After such a youth as the poor boy had 
passed, which made him loathe the name of 
money, he would love any kind of life which 
seemed free from the desire of making money 
or the fear of losing it, or the irksomeness of 
hot having enough. ‘The very last topic of 
conversation with Gertrude would be that of 
money. And then Gertrude’s was a life 
spent among books and the talk was about 
books : and it was a life with many sides and 
sympathies, and keen for culture of many 

inds. In this house Allen met with the 
@ppreciation and encouragement which I 
could not give him, because I never under- 
Stood that worship of form and expression 
which to some makes a poem beautiful and 
delightful though it contains not a single new 
thought or a happy idea. 

The first evening was Gertrude’s evening 
at home. The rooms were very full, and 
most of the guests were men and women of 
Some distinction, however small. It was 
md What Allen told me; all of them 
r wd do something ; in the talk and instruc- 

on and discussions of the day they all took 


7 part. What a difference—oh! what a 
V—42 
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great gulf between the world of Art and 
Letters, with its cleverness and brightness 
and apparent sinking of selfish interest, and 
the world of the City. 

“‘ Allen,” I whispered, “can you picture 
to yourself Sir Charles set down in this 
drawing-room ?” 

“And his consternation when no one re- 
cognised the greatness of his colossal failure ? 
Think of the universal stare! Tell me, 
Claire, do you like it?” 

“It interests me very much. It seems so 
bright and clever. Oh! Allen, this is indeed 
better for you than the City.” 

He answered with his quick bright smile. 

They all seemed to know each other and 
talked freely, and they all knew what was 
going on and what everybody was doing. 
Some of the ladies were dressed in zsthetic 
extravagances—I thank heaven, sometimes, 
that I am half a Parisienne—but many were 
dressed quite poorly, because, as I learned 
afterwards, the following of Art in its various 
branches is not always lucrative, and many of 
Gertrude’s friends have to continue in po- 
verty all their lives. As for the men, they 
were mostly middle-aged or old men who 
had done their work and made their mark. 
If you listened to them you would hear them 
talking of Lady Blessington and Disraeli and 
the Count D’Orsay and Lord Palmerston, 
when he was still a gay young fellow of sixty, 
and Taglioni and Madame Celeste and other 
people who flourished in the theatres and 
the forties. I think it is delightful to get old 
people who can talk and who have played a 
part in the things we read about, especially 
in the impossible time, the time just before 
one was born. When we were in France we 
went to see a certain Marquis of the ancient 
time, who had been a page in Napoleon’s 
court. I expected to find a man who would 
remind me of Beranger. I found an old old 
gentleman sitting beside a stream fishing for 
gudgeon, and he could remember nothing 
at all. As for young men, the promise of 
the future was represented only by Allen and 
one or two others. 

. All the girls, for their part, seemed ready 
to contribute something to make the evening 
pleasant, I suppose there were some among 
them who only had the ordinary accomplish- 
ments, but those who performed for us ex- 
hibited a skill which was very far indeed 
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beyond the amateur displays which one heard 
at my evenings, where some of us, including 
myself, could play prettily. For instance, 
there was one young lady of eighteen who 
played the violin in a duet with her sister. 
What would they think in the village of a 
girl playing the violin? It would be consi- 
dered ‘“ unladylike.” Yet she played very 
beautifully, and looked as graceful as the 
Muse of Music. And another played the 
zither (which I at once resolved to learn), 
while two more sang a Tyrolean song. And 
another played a brilliant piece on the piano, 
and another sang a most difficult song, with 
a sweet voice and highly trained. Whatever 
they did was done well. At my evenings 
everything was done only tolerably. It was 
as if they had resolved on the mastery of the 
art, not the mere acquisition of an accom- 
plishment. The violinist, for instance, pre- 
sently told me, that it was her one occupation 
and the work of her life, so far, to play the 
violin well. ‘There was a portfolio of draw- 
ings—finished, beautiful drawings—lying on 
the table. They were the fruits of a journey 
made by a young lady present. This, too, 
was the chosen work of her life. I am quite 
sure that there used to be, and still remains 
in some circles, a kind of prejudice that to 


do a thing well is below the dignity of a 
“lady,” and savours of the “ professional.” 
But here, those who were not professional 
wished to be; and I am quite sure that the 
lady who played the violin, the lady who 
painted the water-colour sketches, and the 
lady who sang, would have liked nothing 


better than a public exhibition. Why not? 
“ Art should belong to all,” said Gertrude; 
“it is treason to your genius to keep things 
hidden.” 

It pleased me to observe how everybody 
knew and seemed to like Allen, and how my 
dear, shy, sensitive boy had developed into a 
young man who bore himself with confidence 
if not with assurance, and could hold his own 
with any, and was accepted as a man who 
was sure to rise, 

**T am going to recite presently,” Isabel 
whispered to me. “I always do, you know. 
It is my one poor talent. I cannot sing, nor 
can I write, nor paint; but I can recite. I 
have taken one of Allen’s poems, which I 
hope will please you. But first I want you 
to sing.” 

“Indeed,” I replied, ‘‘ I would rather not.” 

“ Allen tells me you have got the sweetest 
voice in the world and the most beautiful 
collection of French songs, Do sing one for 
us, only one.” 





Perhaps the sweetness and novelty of the 
old French melody would make the people 
forget the want of training in the singer, I 
sang then, to my own accompaniment, be- 
cause I could not stand up before everybody 
with the music in my hand, first one and then 
another of my French songs. One of them 
was set to an air taken by Clement Marot, 
when he translated the Psalms. I have 
heard it sung in the Protestant Temple at La 
Rochelle ; it is a strange, unexpected air, 
with a sad yearning in it, which suggests 
thoughts and brings tears to your eyes. Will 
always loved it, and Allen used to walk about 
the room when I sang it, silent, dreaming, 
his eyes far off. I sang it to-night to please 
him. Happily, it pleased everybody. 

“Claire,” said Allen, “ your voice was 
never sweeter, and you never sang that song 
better.” 

Amid the talk of the room I heard a voice, 
it was Gertrude’s, saying— And for once, 
believe me, nothing to do with literature or 
art at all. Yes; she is, indeed, very beauti- 
ful and sweet.” 

Was she talking about me? Well: it is 
very pleasant to think that people call one 
beautiful and sweet. Yet it was all for 
Allen’s sake. 

Then Isabel stood up to recite. Surely 
the power of acting is a most wonderful gift. 
Isabel could act so well that we forgot a 
lovely and graceful girl was standing before 
us—at least, I did. I thought only of the 
words she uttered and the characters she 
assumed. As she stood before us, her 
slight figure swayed gently as if in rhythm 
with the verse ; her hands were sometimes 
clasped and still, but sometimes lifted with 
quick, sharp gesture; her clear hazel eyes 
gazed through us and beyond us, as if she 
was, indeed, inspired, and saw nothing but 
the scenes of which she spoke, heard nothing 
but the words of the poem. She endowed 
the verse with an intensity of meaning, 4 
fulness of purpose, a directness which I, who 
thought I knew all Allen’s poetry so well, 
had never even suspected or felt. ; 

When she finished there was again 4 
murmur of applause, and the talk began 
again. And again I heard a voice—this 
time not Gertrude’s, but the voice of a git! 
sitting beside me. sth ae 

“« Whose poem is it ? Whose should it be: 
Of whom does Isabel think all day except of 
him ?” 

Yes. I had seen it already: in her eye 
when they rested upon him; in her voice 
when she spoke to him; in the brightening 
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of her colour when he approached her; in 
the jealous, inquiring glance when she looked 
at him; in the very attentions which she 
lavished upon me, who had robbed her, she 
thought,’of Allen’s heart. Poor Isabel! Yet, 
who could live with Allen so much and not 
love him? Of course she loved him. 

Sometimes I think, considering how many 
men have to wait till they are far on in their 
thirties before they marry, whether the 
women who were young with them, and must 
have loved them, ever forget them. Could 
I, for instance, ever forget Will and Allen, 
even if the time had gone by and they could 
not offer to marry me, and I had accepted— 
if that were possible—another man? I think 
there must always, where there is a man who 
marries at thirty or later, be some woman— 
perhaps more than one—who loved him in 
his youth, when as yet he had all the world 
before him, and was unformed, and will never 
forget him as he was then—young, ardent, 
full of life and laughter and belief in the 
world, and love and hope. I shall always 
remember Allen as he was in those days: 
and so will [sabel. 


“You know those verses, my dear ? ”asked 


Gertrude. 

“T thought I knew them well,” I said, “ but 
now I see very clearly that I did not know 
them at all.” 

“There is no test,” she said, “of good 

work so certain as the test of reading aloud 
or reciting. Always read your verses aloud, 
my dear. But I forget. You do not write. 
Oh! what a pity! I should like everybody 
whom I know to write. Let me tell Isabel 
what you have said.” 
_ “It is quite true,” said Allen, who had 
jomed us. “Isabel has given the words 
Stronger life and more reality than I could 
put into them. She knows that I can never 
thank her enough.” 

Isabel smiled, and said that she was glad 
‘o interpret Allen’s verses for me. 

hen Gertrude, between the talk around 
et, began to speak of Allen. 
€1s sure to succeed,” she said. “ He will 

‘come famous, if you care for fame, but 
of Course you do.” 

Yes,” I replied, “ I suppose every woman 
amt desire honour for her friends.” 
: And he will do good work, lasting work. 

‘not that better still? My dear, tell me, 

ea ag think we have improved Allen for 
= assumption that it was all for me— 
ame, and the good work, and the change 





in Allen—vexed me, Why should it be 
assumed that one does not like to finish 
the question even in thought. 

“You must not say for me,” I whispered 
low. “And besides, if it were for me, would 
it not be too much? What could I give him 
in return for so much?” 

** You will give him what you have alway 
given him—sympathy, and encouragement, 
and — and love, my dear. He will want 
no more. Besides, you give him your 
beauty. Do not undervalue woman’s most 
precious gift.” 

** Gertrude, look at Allen, now.”—Allen 
and Isabel were talking together earnestly. 
“Can I—tell me—can I give him more than 
Isabel can give him? Can I give him half 
so much? Her beauty is better than mine, 
and she knows—what I do not—what he 
wants.” 

“* My dear, my dear,” she laid her hand in 
mine. “Do not say such things. You 
must not say them. Indeed you must not; 
do not think them, even. We have always 
thought of Allen as your own. Isabel can 
have no such thought, believe me.” 

“Yet, if I were to put such a thought ‘into 
her head s 

“ And Allen has no such thought.” 

“ Perhaps not ; yet.” 

Gertrude’s face was troubled. She looked 
again at Isabel. No thought as yet. Her 
sweet face calm and untroubled. 

“Tell me, my dear,” she said, “is—the 
other—Will—is he, too, clever?” 

“Not clever, as you count cleverness. 
But others would call him full of cleverness. 
He is not a man of books but of active 
work.” 

Then we were interrupted, because Allen 
brought his friend Lawrence to me, and our 
talk for that evening was stopped. Nor did 
Gertrude: speak about it to me again for 
some time. 

I found Mr. Lawrence Ouvry a very 
pleasant fellow, and quite as Allen had 
described him. He could not possibly be 
so wise as he looked, and beneath his thought- 
ful brow there dwelt a pair of eyes which 
seemed perpetually twinkling. He, too, 
began to talk about Allen, and seemed to 
regard him as already belonging to me. But 
one could not very well explain to a young 
man the exact situation. No one, among 
them all, I believe, conceived it possible that 
a mere country girl could refuse a man who 
had achieved literary distinction. 

“We have done what we could for the 
illustrious poet and Maker,” said Lawrence. 
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“We have dragged him out of his solitude 
and made him go into the world. It wasa 


recluse you sent to us, Miss Philipon, the 
Have you preserved the 


hermit of Hainault. 
original hermitage ?” 

“All Allen’s friends ought to be very 
grateful to you, Mr. Ouvry.” 

“Well; it is not every day that we get 
such a chance as a man with the real ring. 
Anybody can write; that is nothing—the 
current literature of the next generation will, 
I am quite certain, be written by the Board 
School boy—but only a few can write as 
Engledew writes.” 

“You write too, he tells me. 
papers—and—and P 

Here I laughed, because his eyes began to 
twinkle. 

“You mean to say,” he whispered, “ that 
he has betrayed me?” 

“Yes. He has told me all. 
secret. But I will not reveal it.” 

“The malady is hereditary,” he said. 
‘* Sons take after their mothers. My mother 
wrote novels. ‘That is the reason why I write 
—-scientific papers.” 

Then he began to tell me how he met 
Allen at a restaurant and how he began to 
talk with him, and how—well, I knew it all, 
but it was pleasant to be told it over again. 

It seemed as if a great many people 
wanted to be introduced to me that evening. 
Could they all know that I was such an old 
friend of Allen? That was impossible. 

“‘ My dear,” said Gertrude to me next day, 
“do you not think that the beaux yeux had 
something to do with it? As if the men 
—selfish creatures—were thinking about 
Allen!” 

Somehow it had not occurred to me that 
men of letters and art should bestow a 
thought upon the face of a strange girl. 

“It is strange, is it not?” said Gertrude. 
“But men are wonderful, my dear. At every 
age, every man is ready to leave the most 
important things, put by the most wonderful 
work, in order to talk with a pretty girl. And 
the more nonsense they find to talk, the better 
they like it. The only chance for them is to 
lock themselves up in a study.” And then 
she began to say kind things about my face 
and figure, I suppose, to console me for not 
being an artist. 

The next day we went to some studios and 
saw unfinished pictures on the easels. As 
for the pictures one can say nothing. They 
are finished by this time and have been 
exhibited and bought, and are scattered over 
the whole world. The studios were charming, 


Scientific 


I know your 





hung about with tapestry, bits of armour, 
trophies, weapons, brass things, old glass, 
mirrors, and all kinds of wonderful things, 
There were costumes lying about, and the 
artists seemed not at all disinclined to stop 
work and talk a little. As for the talk, it was 
all about their work and their friends— 
artists seem to care for nothing else. One 
of them made a sketch of my head and face 
for me, and said it should be used for Helen 
of Troy—men talk nonsense, yet one likes 
these extravagancies. And always, every- 
where, the same respect and deference 
shown to Gertrude, and the same camaraderie 
with Allen and Isabel. 

One evening we went to the theatre and 
Lawrence Ouvry gave a little supper in his 
rooms after the performance. A ycoung’actor 
was one of the guests—we had seen him 
playing in the first piece. He had the most 
delightful manners, and kept us amused while 
he made me understand for the first time how 
his profession, like every other, wants hard 
work and constant study, and is a very 
serious profession indeed. 

It has got nothing whatever to do with the 
story—except that Lawrence Ouvry had been 
so extraordinarily good to Allen that one 
likes to talk about him—but I cannot for- 
bear to mention with what respect he was 
spoken of by his cousin as a man who had 
departed from the traditions of his family and 
gone off in quite another direction, as a cold, 
hard man of science who had no sympathy 
with Art. 

‘My dear,” said Gertrude, “in all the 
practical concerns of life, and in every ques 
tion connected with science, the calm judg- 
ment of that balanced mind is invaluable to 
us all—we greatly depend upon Lawrence. 
Yet it is a most surprising thing that 4 
scientific man should come from among US. 
I suppose that he has by this time made 
a great name in science. Have you heard, 
Isabel, of anything that he has done?” 

‘“‘ Lawrence told me,” she replied, “ about 
a year ago, that he was thinking of a papét 
on the Validation of the Higher Kinetics—! 
remember the title because I made him wnte 
it down. But I have heard no more of It. 

I stayed with them for three or four days. 
Allen came every day, and of one thing 
I became daily more certain. What that was 
I will tell you presently. We talked on two 
subjects only. When Allen was with us we 
talked of literature, and of men and women 
of letters. When he was not with us, We 
talked of him. that 

I found, as I already suspected, 
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Allen’s views on the subject of his profession 
were greatly modified. He thought more 
highly of his art and less highly of its 
followers. But to him, as to his friends, 
there were no interests worth consideration 
except those of literature. It was a new 
world to me, and it seemed as if, art being 
only one form of work, too much importance 
was given to one kind of work. But it was 
a congenial atmosphere for Allen ; though it 
developed in him a spirit of separation which 
might do harm to his work. The world for 
such a man exists in order to supply him with 
materials. Men and women do all kinds of 
things ; they live, love, work, quarrel, fight, 
hope, suffer, die—without any regard, it is 
true, to artistic grouping, yet in order to pro- 
vide subjects and models for the painter. It 
was pleasant to hear this old lady, so kind of 
heart, speak of people as if they were all lay 
figures and puppets for the artist. 

Allen must never give up his acquaintance 
with the people; he must always go about 
among them and learn their manner of life. 
“Remember that, my dear”—always as if 
the future of Allen lay in my hands—“ man- 
kind affords an inexhaustible study ; you can 
find a picturesque bit of life in every street. 
Ihave always lamented that women cannot 
get about like men ; if we had greater freedom 
in this respect we should show greater breadth 
of treatment and more firmness of handling. 
If I were young I would go as nurse to the 
London Hospital for six months. Oh! what 
chances a nurse must have! Yet, my dear, 
Ido not remember hearing of any nurse 
becoming a novelist. To be sure the pro- 
fession of nursing is only thirty years old.” 

“Do you not think the life a pleasant one, 
Claire ?” Allen asked. 

“It is very pleasant, Allen. And it suits 
you as no other life would. And you really 
think that your position is assured?” 

‘That I cannot say, but I hope so. What 
other hope have 1? What other hope can I 
have? I am afraid to go on with the tales. 
Isabel wants me to undertake a three-volume 
novel; but I doubt my strength,—yet—to 
Play.” good novel. And then, then—the 

"Oh! The Play !” 
rt eertrude does not know of it yet. We 

all show it to her, when it is finished.” 

: ou have arranged it with Isabel, I 

Ppose,” 
pe Yes, Isabel knows all my plans—Isabel 

“us Claire, Tell me if you like her.” 
ime? little reserved withme. But yet 

¢her, She is clever, is she not?” 


“Yes; she is very clever.” 

“ And I am sure she is sympathetic.” 

“Yes ; she has been a great help to me. 
Claire, I cannot tell you what I owe to these 
two ladies.” 

“Shall I tell you, Allen, how to repay 
their kindness ?” 

“That is impossible.” 

“No; it is very possible. And I will 
show you the way, Allen, but not this morn- 
ing.” 

I thought continually of Isabel and her 
secret ; which she hardly knew herself. Allen 
filled so large a part of her thoughts and yet 
she did not know—I am sure she did not 
know—how much she thought about him. 
And if she considered me with curiosity and 
a little jealousy, it was only because she felt 
as if no one could be good enough for Allen. 

‘“‘My dear,” said Gertrude, “we grudge 
you our poet: not because you will not 
make him happy, but because a grande 
passion disturbs and hinders the current of 
his work. Allen has not yet caught that 
mysterious faculty which brings a man the 
best success—the love of the world. It is 
better, far better than success in a literary 
circle. We hope it forhim. I am sure he 
will get it—some day. Strange quality! 
Many of the greatest artists have never ar- 
rived at it. What can we call it? I think it 
is touch.” 

Then she began to talk about a poet’s 
wife. 

“‘She must,” said Gertrude, “ be content to 
become his shadow. She must remember 
that every help she gives her husband is 
sympathy and apprehension. She must re- 
ceive his first thoughts.” 

“His first thoughts,” Isabel repeated. 
“ They are the best and most beautiful.” 

“Yes,” Gertrude went on very seriously, 
“the most beautiful because they are the 
first fresh conceptions, the very inspiration. 
His wife has, therefore, her reward, if she 
wants any. It ought to be reward enough 
to see the work growing with the fame and 
honour, and to know that he will live long 
after her life is gone. My dear! It is a 
great thing: it is the greatest thing for a 
woman. It is better than to be a poet one’s 
self, because in all woman’s work in any art, 
there is none which touches the highest point. 
And there never will be.” 

On the last morning of my stay, Isabel 
spoke more freely to me. Of course she 
began on Allen. ; 

“I am glad,” she said, “that you think 





him improved. We see him so often that 
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we are not conscious of the change which 
you find in him.” 

I said what I thought best to say about 
her own share in the work of improvement, 
and she blushed very prettily as she hastened 
to explain that Allen was like a brother, or a 
son of the house, ‘“ And oh!” she said, “I 
have wanted to say it ever since you came ; 
but I dared not, until now.” 

“‘ What is it, Isabel?” 

“‘T understand now why Allen loves you.” 

“ Are you quite sure that he does ?” 

“Of course he does. And I am glad, too, 
that you are rich, because now he will not 
have to trouble his mind about money.” 

‘But, Isabel—do you not know? Has he 
not told you all the story?” 

“ A gambler in stocks and shares: and a 
merchant in China :—and Allen,” she replied, 
with a little laugh of contempt at the con- 
trast. ) 

“ Does Allen ever talk to you about the 
merchant in China? Ask him, Isabel, to 
tell you about Will.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—FROM WILL. 


AND now the days lengthened apace; the 
first spring flowers were over, the primrose 


lingered yet in shady hedges, but the crocus 
and the daffodil were gone: the spring was 
ready to come upon us as soon as the east 
winds should cease to blow; already the lilac 
was in leaf and the blackthorn in flower, and 
the hawthorn ready to follow, and the great 
buds of the horse-chestnut were swelling. It 
was April, the month of which we expect so 
much and get so little. It wanted only two 
months more to the day when I should be 
asked to make my choice. Later in the 
month I received a letter from Will. He 
was coming home. “I have asked and ob- 
tained a furlough. Another man has been 
sent out who will carry on my work while I 
am at home, There are many other reasons 
besides the chief one which fills my heart day 
and night, and has filled it for three years.” 
This was the only time that he had ever 
alluded to his “chief reason.” Poor boy! 
His heart was filled with the thought of a 
simple girl. Howcan men so think of girls, 
when they have all the splendid work of the 
world before them? I thought when he went 
away to China that he would carry with him 
a kind memory of his old friend and play- 
iellow, but not that he would always think of 
-her. What a strong and constant heart! 
“There are many other reasons,” said the 
letter. ‘First, I hear privately from one of 





the junior partners that I may be more useful 
to the House at home, and that my work 
here has been appreciated. Next, I want to 
know what my father means. He writes that 
he is now on the eve of repairing his for- 
tunes ; that a great future awaits him; that 
he shall be able to die happy when his time 
comes, because he will leave me a colossal 
fortune. I know that every one of his 
schemes was going to lead to boundless for- 
tune, and I tremble. But my mother’s money 
is held in trust. He cannot lose that. My 
poor father, with his imagination and inge- 
nuity, might have made an excellent novelist, 
but in the City he was thrown away. Per 
haps in a better ordered society men who are 
failures will be treated with the pity which 
should attach to those who have got into 
wrong grooves. A grocer who has com- 
pounded with his creditors, for instance, 
should be examined in order to find out 
whether he should not have been made a 
statesman or a divine; or a cobbler, perhaps; 
and so be instructed in the line for which 
nature intended him. Then everybody would 
be happy. Good-bye, Claire. Good-bye, 
Claire. Good-bye, Claire. It is nearly three 
years since I said that last, with Allen, in the 
dear old Forest. In four weeks more I shall 
be on board the mail. In ten weeks more! 
shall be in England again. WILL.” 

I showed the letter to my father, who read 
it with a serious face. “ Will is a brave and 
gallant lad,” he said. “He is stronger than 
the artist. Yet Allen has a quick eye and 4 
ready brain. And the third? He is very 
rich. He devotes himself to the robbery of » 
the greedy, the credulous, and the ignorant. 
Admirable trade! Thus nature, who neglects 
nothing, finds pirates to pillage thieves and 
fools. Worthy Olinthus! Thus he gains the 
admiration and respect of the world. My 
daughter, will this illustrious maker of money 
join the other two in June?” 

“T do not know, but I think he will.” 

“ He does usinfinite honour, Claire, child. 
My father took my head in his hands and 
kissed me, with soft eyes. “Is it possible 
that in two or three months—only two 
three months—my daughter will belong 
some one else? Alas! why do we have 
daughters who go away when they are love- 
liest and best, and desert their old fathers 
for their young lovers? In a better ar 
woman’s beauty will last her life, so tha 
there shall be no excuse for falling in love 
while their fathers are living, unless they at¢ 
not only old but also foolish and—and— 
maussades, and not worthy of a good daughter. 
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Then they might go away and rejoice their 
husbands.” 

He was always the kindest and most 
thoughtful of fathers, but in those days it 
seemed as if he anticipated every wish, even 
the slightest, and was continually devising 
some little surprise, some new gift for me. 
It rained gloves; there were showers of 
pretty trifles; he went to town and came 
back loaded with books and music; he 
would have ruined himself had I not begged 
him to give me nothing more. And I knew 
that he was counting the days left to him of 
his daughter’s undivided heart. The jealous, 
fond father! As if there does not always re- 
main as much love in a woman’s heart as 
ever was taken out of it! ‘“‘ With each child,” 
said once to me a poor woman of the village 
who had twelve, ‘‘ with each child I felt as if 
there was no more love left.” But the love 
came—yes—the love came! Love is a foun- 
tain which can never dry. 

Will was coming home in order to ask that 
question again. Will and Allen would both 
ask that question. Did ever before a girl 
have to choose between two men, both of 
whom she loved alike? But then this girl 
was presently to discover that she did not 
love both these men alike but very differ- 
ently. And how that came about she does 
not quite know, even now, and does not care 
to question herself too minutely. 

In those days, with Will’s letter in my hand, 
I used to wander alone in the recesses of the 
Forest, those places known only to the boys 
and myself, and try to take counsel of my 
heart, which would give no advice or counsel 
at all and remained obstinately silent. 

_Allen wrote to me as usual and told me of 
his work, how the play was advancing and 
would soon be finished, and how he was 
planning that three-volume novel, and how 
he was asked to write for a new magazine. 
At all events, he had the desire of his heart : 
he was successful in the only way in which 
he desired success. Poor Allen! one re- 
membered his early enthusiasm, his hero 
Worship, his first poor, thin attempts, his 
fagerness to work in the way my father 
pointed out to him, his enthusiasm and his 
carly disappointments. He was changed, 
indeed. The eagerness remained and the 
industry, but the old enthusiasms which were 
the golden haze of morning, the splendid 
dreams and illusions of youth, these were 
gone ; to the imagination of a boy the round 
world and all that therein is seem so much 
more splendid than they are. He sees the 
type, the perfect model, and thinks that each 





individual example reaches perfection. As 
for me, I remembered also my father’s illu- 
sions and designs. Allen was to have such 
a teaching as never any poet had before; he 
was to learn the unknown wants and wishes 
of the People ; he was to lead the People— 
dream of an enthusiast who had never grown 
beyond the age of barricades. To lead the 
People! a noble dream, indeed, but not for 
Allen. Never at any time could it be pos- 
sible for such as Allen. 

It was in this month, I think, that in my 
daily walks and wanderings I became aware 
of a strange man. Even in the village, quiet 
as it is, the presence of a stranger does not 
excite universal interest; but this stranger 
came so often, and prowled about so mys- 
teriously, that one got to suspect him of some 
design. He was about fifty-five years of age, 
rather a short man, with broad shoulders and 
a large grey beard; he wore coloured spec- 
tacles and a broad soft felt hat, rather like a 
clergyman’s hat. He always smoked a cigar, 
and he sat about a great deal on stiles and 
gates, looking always up and down the road 
as if he expected somebody. He seemed 
to come every fine day to the village, but I 
knew not where he came from. 

One day as I passed him he took the cigar 
from his lips and addressed me. 

“I beg your pardon, miss. May I ask a 
question P” 

I permitted him to put his question. 

“You know, I suppose, the names of most 
all the people who live in this village, now?” 

I said that I knew them all, or nearly all. 
He had, I noticed, some touch of the Ameri- 
can in his voice. 

“Do you, now, happen to know a lady 
named Engledew? She would be a widow, 
and about five-and-forty by this time.” 

“Yes, certainly I know Mrs. Engledew. 
Do you want to see her? I can take you to 
her house. It is close by.” 

“‘T should like to see her house, thank you. 
As for seeing her ” here he stopped short. 

“The Mrs. Engledew I mean,” he went 
on, “had a baby, I am told.” 

“She has a son, now grown up.” 

“ Yes ; it’s four-and-twenty years ago. That 
seems a long time to you, no doubt, because 
you are young. It és a long time, whether to 
work out or look back upon, for people who 
have done things.- But it isn’t a long time 
for people who haven’t done anything, and 
are consequently happy. For such it passes 
free and quick. Mrs. Engledew, now, is 
pretty happy, I dare say, being one of that 
sort ?” 
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She 
If you know 


“No; she is not a happy woman. 
has cause to be very unhappy. 
her you know why.” 

“T don’t know her myself. But I am 
asked hy one who does to come and make a 
few inquiries on the spot—cautiously, you 
know.” 

“Cautiously ? What is the need of caution ? 
Mrs. Engledew lives here. You may see her 
any day. What do you mean by caution?” 

He avoided the question and made answer 
by another. 

“Ts her son, may I ask, in the Silk 
Line?” 

““No; he is a man of Letters.” 

The stranger whistled. 

“Then I suppose they must want money, 
both of them, pretty badly? A man of 
Letters !” 

“ Neither of them wants any money. Come 
down this lane and I will show you the 
house.” 

He walked at my side in silence. 

“ There,” I said, when we came in sight of 
the cottage where Mrs. Engledew lived, “ that 
is her house, and there you will find her if 
you want to see her.” 

‘I don’t think I want to see her to-day,” 
hesaid. ‘Not to-day. No. I think I shall 
just look at the house and then go. That 
will be enough for once. Another time I 
can call. When you know where to call 
there’s a great deal done already. No hurry 
about the rest. Not any hurry, you know.” 

“There is Mrs. Engledew. You can go and 
speak to her.” 

The widow stood at the door. She was 
going to tidy up her garden, and stood in the 
porch for a few minutes as one stands who is 
irresolute where to begin. The man with me 
began to tremble, and he dropped the stick 
he was carrying. He really was a most 
mysterious stranger. 

“ There is Mrs. Engledew.” 

“ She is thinner than she was, but then she 
is older. Many people get thin as they grow 
older.” 

“She has grown thin from suffering and 
sorrow.” 

“T did not think,” he said, “ that she would 
age so much.” 

“If a woman’s husband commits suicide 
on the eve of bankruptcy, caused by his 
partner’s villainy, do you think that she is 
not likely to suffer?” 

“No, no, of course”—he cleared his 
throat—“ of course she must suffer in such 
a case. Noone can blame a woman under 
these circumstances for getting thin. Through 





a partner’s villainy. That’s sad, now, isn’t 
it?” 

“You seem to know something about 
her.” I looked at him with increased won- 
der and suspicion. 

“Yes, but she would not know me. It 
is no use my speaking to her, not a bit of 
use. I am only sent by another man to find 
out about her. Now that I have seen her I] 
think I will go.” 

‘“‘This is very strange,” I said. 

“You say that she is in no need of money.” 

“T believe not.” 

‘Nor her son either.” 

**T believe not.” 

“Ts she hard and unforgiving, now? Does 
she still feel bad—about that business we 
were speaking of—the partner, you know ?” 

“Do you come from the man Stephens?” 

“ Maybe I do, maybe not. Does she feel 
bad about it still ?” 

“What can you think?” 

“To be sure, to be sure; not a doubt of 
it. You would yourself—naturally—and yet 
she does not want money? No. And so, 


even if she had all the money that the partner 
ran off with, it wouldn’t help her, would it? 
Wherefore, I may as well 


No, certainly not. 
go.” 
He left me abruptly and walked away. — 

Two days afterwards I saw him again, 
sitting on a gate in sight of Mrs. Engledew’s 
cottage. He was looking as if he waited on 
the chance of her coming out again. When 
he saw me he got off and walked away. Yet 
a week later I saw him again—and again 
after that. He was always sitting on the 
gate gazing steadily at the cottage, or he was 
walking backwards and forwards in an un- 
certain way, as if he was hesitating whether 
to go to the cottage dooror not. Healways 
came in the morning ; in the afternoon he 
was gone. 

What did it mean? I was so full of my 
own affairs at this time that I thought little 
about this strange visitor. Yet he gave me 
some anxiety. Whatdid he watch the cottage 
for? Who was this man, who knew Mrs. 
Engledew and remembered her as she was 
twenty-five years ago? Why did he lurk 
about the place? And had I done right 
to tell a strange man where this poor widow 
lived ? 


CHAPTER XXXV.—WITH ALLEN. 


In those last weeks I was grievously 
troubled in my own mind about Allen. Let 
us not ask too carefully whether there was 
jealousy. Why should not these ladies love 
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Allen? To be sure one of them was young 
and beautiful. They had done far more for 
him than I could do ; he was right in loving 
them in return. Who (not being in the City) 
could choose but love a young man so full of 
genius, so handsome, so modest, so free from 
affectation? And they began with what 
seemed perfect safety, because Allen was 
already in love with another girl. Brother 
and sister from the beginning ; and so—and 
so—they went on without fear or caution, 
reading, talking, advising, planning, taking 
counsel together, till the heart of one was 
gone. 

And the heart of the other? It was this 
that I wanted to find out. In order to do 
so I asked Allen if he would give me a whole 
day. It was already early May; the east 
wind had gone, and the showers of spring 
had begun. I contrived a little plot. I 
would make Allen feel exactly what coming 
back to me might mean. There was a broad 
gulf indeed between the Allen of the present 
and the Allen of three years before. I would 
make him step back and realise what life 
in the village would mean for him, Per- 
haps he still thought that he loved me; in- 
deed, I am sure he did ; he had been think- 


ing so for a good many years; you do not 
easily break off such a habit of thought. 
Very well; then he should understand, with- 
out my telling him, how it would be to him 
were he to become my husband. 


He came about noon. He brought with 
him his still unfinished play. He proposed 
to read it to me—always, he knew that I 
should like to hear what he was doing—and 
began at once upon the plot and the dialogue. 
But I put it aside, and talked of the village 
and its affairs. First, we must go and call 
tpon his mother, a duty which he was per- 
fectly willing to defer until the play had been 
discussed, 

I think there is nothing more miserable 
than such a visit when confidence has been 
lost between mother and son. Mrs. Engle- 
tw asked no question about his prospects 
orhis work, nor did she ask after his friends, 
she only said that he was looking well. 

’ And you, mother ?” 

. Tam as well as I can now expect to be,” 
She replied ; and one really felt quite certain 
that if her son had remained in the Silk trade 
she would have been quite well. 

, 1€ visit was constrained, and short. 
mn we came away, Allen gave a sigh of 
a he too late now,” said Allen afterwards, 

Rope that things will ever be different ; 





but I wish my mother could see things in a 
different light. If one were to become an- 
other Shakespeare, I suppose it would be the 
same thing. Oh! the City! the City!” 

He shook himself impatiently. 

We passed the green, where Sir Charles was 
basking in the sun. 

“You must go and speak to him, Allen,” 
I said. 

Sir Charles received him kindly. He said 
that he was glad to hear that Allen was 
getting on, so far as people in his line can be 
said to get on, considering that the profits, if 
any, go to the publishers. It was consoling 
to his friends to feel that, though he Aad left 
the plough after putting his hand to it, he 
was earning an honourable pittance. Allen 
smiled feebly. Sir Charles went on to say 
that he had not read the book called “ With 
the People,” and that he did not mean to 
read it, because he did not like the people, 
and found them low—contemptibly low. One 
of them at a Lord Mayor’s show once broke 
his carriage window with the neck of a bottle; 
they were a very low class; but if Allen 
would write a book on the Lord Mayors, or 
on knights, baronets, great merchants who 
have failed, and, generally, on the lives of 
gentlemen of exalted rank, he would promise 
to give it his very best attention. 

When we left him, Ailen seemed to me— 
but I may have been mistaken—to murmur 
strong words, as if he was choking. 

And then we met Mr. Massey, ponderous 
and important. He was on his way to the 
City, but stopped to give Allen a condescend- 
ing salute. 

“You are looking thin, my boy,” he said. 
“ If you had remained in the City you would 
now be looking fat, like Gallaway. You 
should see young Gallaway. Well, it can’t 
be helped, and I hope you won’t fret over it. 
Perhaps—but I suppose it is now too late. 
Literature is but a poor trade, a poor trade.” 

“ Rich or poor,” said Allen, “it is all I 
have.” 

“ All you have ; very true. Tut-——tut—tut. 
Dear! dear! All you have. Your poor 
mother feels it very much, I assure you, 
Allen. I tell her, whenever I find an oppor- 
tunity, that literature is not generally re- 
garded as disgraceful, though a sad falling off 
from the City. No literary man ever has a 
position, you know. -If he goes to a City 
dinner, where is ‘he to sit? Below the 
sheriffs, of course ; below the aldermen ; be- 
low the Common Council.” 

“ Of course,” said Allen, with a grin. 

“I have now, myself, returned to the City. 
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For some years I have been resting. I am, 
however, engaged in retrieving my fortunes. 
My son, I am happy to say, will, after all, be 
enriched by his father’s exertions. I shall, 
on his return from China, buy him a partner- 
ship in one of the best Houses. Perhaps 
Brimage and Walton’s. Good morning, 
Allen, good morning to you.” 

“Venerable old jackass!” Allen mur- 
mured, “ Claire, let us get into the Forest 
quickly. Ugh! what a place it is!” 

In the Forest I heard all about the play, 
and we decided that it would be a delightful 
thing to have it read in the old place where 
we used to run as children. 

** Isabel shall read it,” cried Allen, kindling 
at the thought. “ Gertrude shall sit on the old 
trunk with your father.” Here a look of 
doubt fell upon his face. ‘Do you think, 
Claire, that your father will like Gertrude ?” 

“You mean, Allen, will Gertrude like my 
father? I think she will.” 

“Well, we will choose a fine day. What 
time of the day will be best, Claire? Shall 
we read it in the morning ?” 

“You will all dine with us, and after dinner 
we will walk into the Forest, and there Isabel 
shall read it. Will that do?” 

He stayed all that day with us. I was 
curious to observe how my father and he 
would get on together. In the old days, 
when the boy was ignorant, he accepted his 
master’s maxims as words of wisdom. Now, 
however, how would it be? 

What actually happened was that Allen 
showed, involuntarily, how far he had drifted 
from the path in which he was designed to go. 

My father began to talk of the things which 
were in his mind. 

“For thirty years and more,” he said, “I 
have been as one who sits upon the bank 
and watches the current of the river. It is 
not without its charm, the life of contempla- 
tion, though I own that the active life would 
be my choice had I the power to begin again 
and to choose again.” 

“It would be a very good subject,” said 
Allen, “the man who could begin again if he 
chose, and at any time he chose.” 

“In these thirty years, what a change! How 
great the work achieved for the People! How 
stupendous the work that is to be done by 
the People!” 

“And how monotonous the effect when 
the general level has been complete!” said 
Allen. “ Art is made up of contrasts.” 

“T forgot,” said my father coldly, “ I forgot 
that you are now an artist.” 

He proceeded to ask Allen about himself 





and his progress, but made no more remarks 
about the People; and after dinner he left, 
and went to smoke cigarettes in the garden, 

“* How does the village strike you, Allen, 
when you come back to it?” 

“ It is detestable.” 

** But there is the Forest.” 

“True, the Forest. Yet it seems so much 
smaller than of old.” 

“That is because you have grown so much 
bigger, Allen.” 

“Ts it better, for instance, than Burnham 
Beeches, or Windsor, or even the Lake of 
Richmond Park ?” 

“T donot know. It is good enough for 
me, even now.” 

“To me,” he said, “the memory of the 
Forest will always be dear. It seems a pity, 
almost, to disturb the old recollections by 
coming back at all.” 

“Your new life, Allen, has made the old 
impossible. You would never return here 
with any pleasure. The talk of the residents 
would be intolerable to you.” 

He shuddered. 

“ You would not live happily so near your 
mother, unless, which seems unlikely, she 
would change her point of view.” 

“No, I could not.” 

“Even my father, Allen, whom you used 
to respect so much 6 

“ Oh, Claire! to him, at least, I have not 
changed. I respect him as much as I ever 
did. I am as grateful to him as I ever was. 
Believe me, there is no man whom I love and 
respect more.” 

“Yet Allen ie : 

“Yet we have so little in common. His 
views are not mine. That is all.” 

“ And Allen,” I went on, “ you could never 
give up, for the sake of any one in the world, 
your new life, your club, your new friends, 
your new talk, to come back and live among 
your old friends in the old way.” 

He turned pale: he shuddered. | 

“ Ah, Claire,” he said, “some things are 
worth life itself. This, my new life, is all the 
life I desire; yet I would give that up even 
at your bidding.” r 

“Poor boy! What would you have left 1 
that were gone? What if I were to bid wr 
say farewell to Gertrude, and to see Isabe 
no more?” , 

He blushed, and raised his eyes with a 
guilty look of suspicion. 

“ Isabel?” he asked. 


“ Tsabel is a part 
of the life I would resign. She is my sister, 
Claire, my very dear sister. That 1s 8 
between us. You do not think—oh, Claire’ 
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you must not think—that there can be be- 
tween Isabel and me anything——” 

* Allen, I will always believe every word 
that you say; but the time for saying that 
has not quite come. It will soon be here 
—and, Allen, I asked you to come here to- 
day with a serious purpose. I want you, 
before Will comes home, to look round the 
old place again, to think of what you were three 
years ago, and of what you are. It will be 
good for you to think of this very seriously.” 

He looked about him: he blushed and 
stammered. 

“T cannot say what I should like to say, 
Claire. It is not quite time. You are always 
thoughtful for me. It was kind of you. Yes, 
I am changed, indeed, or else the place is 
changed. But you have not changed, ex- 
cept p 

“The place is so small. Is it not?” 

“Yes, small, and its thoughts are mean. 
Yet there is the memory of the Forest and 
the place where we two dreamed away the 
summer evenings, while the bees droned and 
the late cuckoo called and the blackbird sang. 
Oh, happy time!” 

“Go, make a poem of it, Allen. It will 
make a charming poem. Put in it your best 
and highest thoughts; then it will be a great 
poem. Isabel will recite it for you at one of 
the evenings.” 

“T will, Claire,” he said quickly, “I will. 
Oh”—why, he seemed to begin the poem 
already—* do you feel the warm soft air, as it 
used to fan our cheeks? Do you hear the buzz 
of the insects, which was all our music? Do 
you catch the fragrance of the Forest, which 
kept our souls sweet and pure? Do you see 
the shadows lying across the glades, as they 
used to lie in the evenings, sinking into our 
hearts and filling us with thoughts? » Do you 
see the boy and girl—such an eager boy, 
Claire, so eager to do far far greater things than 
ever he will be able to do? I think of him 
sometimes with a kind of awe that he should 
have grown into so small aman, And the 
gitl, too, so sweet a girl, so full of sympathy 
—the sweetest friend that ever boy had!” 

“Allen,” I interrupted, “ write the poem, 
and I will come when Isabel recites it. Go 
Now and think—think of what I have ven- 
tured to say.” 

“I go, Claire; but in a few weeks " 

“Go, Allen. Good night.” 

“Art,” said my father presently, “ should 
be represented as a sorceress, who takes the 
Strength from the hands of her lover, so that 

© can do nothing by himself, but leaves 
him his eyes and ears. Then he watches 





and listens, and presently he imitates, groups, 
and copies. She is a beautiful sorceress, or 
else no one would fall in love with her. 
Yes, she takes away their strength; they can 
work no longer, and they have no heart for 
fighting.” 

“They can sing and paint, and write 
romances and plays.” 

“ That is their reward, my child; but it is 
better to fight than to make songs of battle. 
Allen does not think so. Well, he has his 
reward.” 

“And you yours,” I said. 
made the boy a poet ?” 

He lifted his shoulders and spread his 
hands. 

The very next evening I had a visit from 
Olinthus. He came through the garden and 
walked through the open window. I did not 
see him at first; and, when I did, instead of 
offering me his hand, he began to groan in a 
most heartrending manner. 

“What is the matter, Olinthus?” 

“Nothing—that is, everything. But it 
doesn’t matter. You will only say it’s a pity ; 
and the girls are provided for, and so is the 
old lady. It won’t really matter to any one.” 

** But what is it? I suppose you are come 
here on purpose to tell me, are you not?” 

““T have come to tell you, Claire, because 
you are the only person in all the world who 
will not jeer and sneer and grin. Even the 
girls will sniff. Oh! I know I should have 
grinned myself and sniffed, very likely, if it 
had happened to anybody else except me. 
Everybody in the City always grins when a 
man goes wrong.” 

** Have you gone wrong, then?” 

‘** Hush !”—he stole like a conspirator to 
the door and looked into the hall—* hush ! 
Where is your father, Claire?” 

“ He is in the garden with Sir Charles. We 
are quite alone.” 

“It’s a dreadful thing. After two years 
and more of such success, it’s a cruel thing 
—and I told him so—and a wicked thing. 
The man must beadevil. Yes, that’s it. He 
can’t be a man, he must be a devil; and he 
looks it.” 

“If you will explain a littlh——” 

He went on incoherently rambling— 

“ He led me into it; he gave me the taste 
for it, and made me feel the pride of it, and 
to seem clever and all; and then he wouldn’t 
teach me how to do it, and I couldn’t find 
out for all the trying in the world. Then he 
taught me to pretend. Ah! Claire, there’s the 
sting when they find out that it was all pre- 
tence. The smash I could bear—anybody 


“ Why, who 
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may smash—but it is the pretence that I 
can’t stand up against. I shall go away to 
some place where they never heard my name, 
and live there for the rest of my life. I must. 
Why, they would laugh at me in the very 
streets if I were to go about. Oh, he’s a 
devil! He must be.” 

“ What is pretence?” 

“TI will tell you all, Claire, just exactly as 
it happened, because you won't laugh. Be- 
sides, it was all done for your sake, every 
bit.” 

“Every bit? Oh, Olinthus! 
Countess and the baccarat ?” 

“ Very nearly all. The baccarat doesn’t 
count. But I will tell you all, though I 
know very well what the consequence will 
be. I looked to coming here in two or three 
weeks with a diamond spray and an emerald 
ring. Yes! I’ve had my eye on the spray 
and the ring for alongtime. And I’ve been 
looking for a house. None of your common 
four hundred a year Cromwell Road houses, 
but a palace in Kensington Palace Gardens. 
There is one to let now; a marble palace fit 
for a queen, or even for you, Claire. I was 


And the 


just going to close with the agent when I 
found that the place was let, and let to that— 


that man. Yes,I know what you were going 
to say, Claire, and it is like yourselfto say it, 
but love in a palace is ten times as good as 
love in a measly villa.” 

“Twas not going to say that at all, Olin- 
thus. I was going to say that it would have 
been a great pity for you to have built upon 
any hopes that—that——” 

“‘ Why, the other fellows are nothing at all: 
one of them only a literary scrub; and the 
other——” 

“Will you please go on with your story ?” 

* And now it’s all over. It’s just as well 
that I did not take the house and order that 
spray, because now you won’t even think of 
me. And yet I shall not bea pauper like 
Allen, or a clerk like Will. Perhaps you 
will consider that. Look here, Claire,” his 
voice sank to a whisper. “ I may be smashed, 
but it won’t all go. There’s a snug little 
sum in my mother’s hands: I gave it to her 
to keep for me three months ago, when we 
had our last great shindy. And besides, 
you've got plenty of your own, and perhaps 
your father might live with us. Ishould not 
mind it much, if I had the buying of the 
claret.” 

“Do pray get on with the story, or I will 
get up and go away.” 

“No, no, I wél/ goon. Listen then. I 
amaruined man. ‘hat is the first thing.” 





“But I thought you were so rich and so 
successful.” 

“So I was. Now I am ruined.” His 
voice broke down, and he began to cry like 
a school-boy. It was undignified, but he 
could not help it, and indeed it was a very 
pitiful thing after so much greatness, I could 
think of nothing in the way of comfort. 
However, presently he recovered a little, and 
went on to tell me all. 

It was a truly wonderful story that he had 
to tell. The boy whom we had first thought 
dull and stupid, and had afterwards been 
compelled to consider a miracle of clever- 
ness, had never really done anything at all to 
make the world change its opinion. He was, 
indeed, so dull that he was persuaded to lend 
himself to a most extraordinary deception, 
entirely for the advantage of the contriver. 
He was believed by everybody to have a 
wonderful genius and insight into finance: 
he knew nothing whatever about it; while 
he was making thousands he knew no more 
of the science than any school-girl ; he would 
not even learn it, We knew only the talk or 
jargon of it. I looked with a sort of amaze- 
ment at a man who had so little dignity and 
self-respect as to play the part which he had 
played. , 

“I’ve made for Colliber,” he said, with 
conviction, as if he really had made the money 
by his own sagacity and wisdom, ‘I’ve made 
for Colliber over a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds in two years. Why, my own 
share came to fifty thousand.” 

“ And where is it—all this money ?” 

“Some of it is spent; some of it is—where 
I told you,” he jerked his thumb in the direc- 
tion of his mother’s house. “Some of it the 
creditors will get.” 

“ But even now,” I said, “you have not 
told me how it is that you are ruined.” 

He then proceeded to explain with a great 
fulness how there was a rascally company 
established through the wicked cleverness of 
Mr. Colliber first, and next by himself, acting 
under Mr. Colliber’s directions, and thirdly by 
a selection of modern brigands, for the pur 
pose of plundering English investors. The 
company was rotten, he said, from the begin- 
ning; it had not the slightest chance of suc- 
cess as soon as the real facts were known. 
But in order to get the shares taken up it was 
necessary to hide these facts very carefully. 
So the prospectus was drawn up by — 
Colliber himself, and was a masterpiece 
suppression. Also in heightening and bring- 
ing out the few facts which could be of use 
to the new company the prospectus was 
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unrivalled. The effect of this prospectus 
was that a great many of the shares were 
taken up and the company floated. And 
then began Mr. Colliber’s usual game, which 
was to keep on forcing the shares by creating 
a demand and making a clatter about the 
company. More shares weretakenup. But 
the facts came out. Then the shares went 
down to nothing at all, and the shareholders 
began to clamour. 

“ There is always some one,” said Olinthus, 
“who won’t lose his money without a fight 
for it. No one can deny that the prospectus 
was a bundle of lies. Colliber drew it up, 
so it must have been. All the prospectuses 
came out of my office, but at first nobody 
knew it. And now they’ve found it out, and 
they charge it upon me, and I’ve got to stand 
the racket.” 

“What does that mean ?” 

It appeared that it meant this. He would 
have to take up the whole of the worthless 
stock, Now all his available money would 
not suffice to take upa fourth part of the 
stock, Therefore he must go bankrupt, 


unless Mr. Colliber stood by him. And at 
this juncture Mr. Colliber deserted him ; told 


Olinthus that he had given him every oppor- 
tunity for making his fortune; that for his 
own part noonecould come upon him, because 
he was not mixed up in the business at all, 
and, in fact, he was not known to be con- 
cerned in any part of the business; but he 
had for some time been satisfied with the 
results of the partnership, and was, in fact, 
about to retire. He wished his partner suc- 
cess in the future; if he had to go bankrupt 
over this unlucky company it was only what 
he, Colliber, had done several years before ; 
and that Olinthus, like himself, would be able 
to reflect with pride on his by-gone greatness. 
Doubtless, too, he added with a sneer, Gal- 
laway would before long return to the work, 
bringing with him his old experience and the 
extraordinary sagacity which had astonished 
the whole world. He really was a most 
wonderful man, Mr. Colliber. 

When I began to understand the story, I 
perceived that one was as much a robber as 
the other. I told Olinthus so. His sister’s 
dowries, the gift of a house to his mother, 
the money he had placed in her hands—all 
these ought to be restored and given to the 
creditors, 

“As for my sisters,” said Olinthus, “ if I 

ow the dear girls, they will see the creditors 
farther first ; as for my mother, she won't give 
Up her house unless she knows the reason 
Way, Nor the money, so long as she can stick 





to it. And as for me, I mean to stick to 
every penny that I can.” 

He could not understand the iniquity of 
his own share in the matter. That Mr. 
Colliber was a clever rogue he knew, and 
greatly admired his cleverness; but that he 
himself was anything but a deeply injured 
man he did not know or understand. 

“Tf I had refused to put out that pro- 
spectus,” he moaned, “he would have dis- 
solved partnership at once; if ever I refused 
to do blindly what he ordered, he threatened 
that. And he was so greedy, and took three- 
fourths. And after all to make me liable!” 

Mr. Colliber had then gone away. “ He has 
gone,” said his partner, “ with a hundred and 
fifty thousand in his pocket, and I have got 
to go bankrupt. As for consideration from 
the shareholders, not a bit, if you please. 
They'd tear me to pieces if they could. And 
if they did Colliber would look on with a 

rin,” 

“ Well, it is all over then.” 

“All but the bankruptcy. That will 
happen in a few days, I suppose—or weeks— 
or something. I don’t know. I’ve been to 
a solicitor, and put my affairs in his hands. 
There’s enough for him, at any rate.” 

“Then, now, Olinthus, you can return to 
honest work.” 

“Oh! the old trade again. No, thank 
you, Claire. I’ve got enough to live on, and 
I shall do no more work, honest or not.” 

He was resolute upon this point. As 
for dishonest work, he could do it no longer, 
because he did not know how to do it. And 
as for honest work and drudgery, his three 
years of riotous living and easy gains made it 
impossible to take up again the monotony of 
steady work and slow thrift. 

It really was no use telling him that he 
might now turn his attention to honest work. 

“There’s one good thing I’ve done” —he 
began to laugh, and the effect was like a 
gleam of sunshine on a rainy day. “This 
morning, while I was sitting in my office, 
pretty miserable, wishing Mr. Colliber would 
come back if only to call me an ass and a 
fool, who should call but the Countess? She 
pranced in, smiling sweetly, and she said she 
came to apologize for her bad temper six 
months ago. But I knew what she wanted. 
She had never forgiven herself, she said, after 
my kindness to her; and that she couldn’t 
sleep at night for thinking of her ingrati- 
tude, and would I forgive her? Nobody 
can tell lies so sweetly as the Countess. 
Well: I said I wouid—I knew what she 
wanted very well: and would I forgive her 
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brother, who, she heard with pain, had | 
written an intemperate letter. I said I would | 
—I knew, of course, what she was driving at | 
—if he would pay his debt of honour, which | 
was seventy-five pounds. Would I then | 
shake hands? I did shake hands with her, | 
Claire, knowing what would come next. So | 
then her ladyship sighed and looked friendly | 
—she’s got the most beautiful eyes, I must | 
say—eyes that go straight through a fellow | 
and make him feel groggy in the knees—and | 
said that as we were now good friends again, 
and she meant never never never to lose 
her temper any more, she wanted to con- | 
sult me about a little transaction. She had 
been recommended to buy Argentines or 
Brazilians. Which could I recommend? | 
Now it was only two days before that Mr. 
Colliber told me Brazilians would fall rapidly | 
—he knew why, but did not tell me the 
reason. SoIsaw my chance. I wasa cad, 
when she quarrelled with me: I was her dear 
friend, when she wanted me. And so I told 
her to go away at once and buy as much 
Brazilian stock as she could get. She sailed 
away with the liveliest smile, I do assure you. 
I wish I had asked her to give me a kiss. 
And both she and her brother have put ona 
pot for Brazilians and are telling all their 
friends ; and won’t there be a row in a fort- 
night ?” 

Then I asked him if anybody else had been 
told the whole story. 

He said no one. 

Would Mr. Colliber talk about it ? 

He said that he supposed Mr. Colliber’s 
interests lay rather in keeping dark. 

In that case I advised him to tell nobody 
else, unless, which perhaps might be best and | 





yet would be a hard thing to do, he made a 
clean breast of the whole business. 

It gave him great consolation to think that 
he might perhaps still, though bound to future 
obscurity, pass honourably for having been 
once a great financier. In the first dismay 
caused by the disaster he felt as if all must 
be found out. 

“I suppose,” he said, “that it will take 
two or three months to get through the 
Court.—Oh! they are a vindictive crew. 
There’s one man, a clergyman, who ought to 
be a Christian, and because he’s lost a paltry 
five thousand pounds he heads the lot— 
says I made false representations. There’s 
a pretty Christian for you! Well, Claire, I 
am glad I told you. Will that ten thousand 


| make any difference in yourzviews ? ” 


“No, Olinthus. None.” 

‘**And we might have been so happy to- 
gether. We were made for each other. My 
mother says so, ever since you got your 
money. Before that, she said it was marry- 
ing beneath, and I ought to look higher.” 

“ Well—never mind. Thank you for 
thinking so much of me, Olinthus. I could 
never have married you, not if you had con- 
tinued in your great success.” 

“* Never married me?” 

“No; never.” 

“Not if I’d got the house in Palace Gar- 
dens?” 

“Not even then. Oh! Olinthus, can’t 
you understand that I would rather marry 
you in your poverty than when you were 
heaping up riches: by defrauding and plun- 
dering widows and children and credulous 
persons ?” 

But that he could not understand. 





WILLIAM LEIGHTON LEITCH. 


PART II. 


N last number we left Mr. Leitch em- 

ployed as a scene-painter in the Prince 

of Wales’s Theatre, London, and, with hard 

work and little pay, struggling to support his 
wife and three children. 

And now he had a trouble greater than 
poverty to contend with. His eye was getting 
educated in advance of his hand, and although 
his work was praised by his artist friends 
and the public, he had become dissatisfied 
with it himself. He was sufficiently satisfied 
with his powers as regarded invention, com- 
posing and arranging the parts, and realising 
an effective whole; but he was always dis- 





appointed when he came to see it by gas- 
light. One day, while engaged painting a 
cottage, a little fellow, the property man, 
stood watching him, and expressed his ad- 
miration of the work; but I must let Mr. 
Leitch tell the rest himself: “I thanked 
him, but said I was not at all satisfied with 
it myself. He then asked me if I had ever 
been over Drury Lane. I told him I had 
not, and he arranged to get me taken there 
the following morning. We went accord- 
ingly, and after going over the house 1 
inquired of my guide if it was possible to get 
a sight of any of Stanfield’s work, as I wishe¢ 
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so much to see it in daylight. He thought 
it could be managed, and soon two men 
came and pulled out the half of a ‘flat.’ I 
was astonished. Instead of the great bril- 
liancy I had expected, I found it quite the 
opposite. The scene was Venetian, and of 
course there was a good deal of warm local 
colour; but everything was done with great 
delicacy. There was, in truth, a tenderness 
and chastity of colour throughout that quite 
enchanted me. Another side wing was then 
brought out, and it proved equally interest- 
ing. It was part of a fisherman’s cottage, 
and there was a group of oars, masts, tackle, 
baskets, and blocks beautifully painted, and 
in the same delightfully chaste manner. 
What first struck me was the absence of that 
offensive strong yellow which is so common 
in the work of scene-painters. Another 
thing arrested my attention. At the bottom 
of the wing, on the left-hand side, a small 
portion of the priming of the canvas was 
bare, and I saw how carefully the drawing of 
all the objects had been made out upon it. 
The details of the baskets were expressed in 
the most charming way, and so clear and 
firm that the markings still showed through, 
after a couch of semi-opaque colour had 
been passed over them. I observed also that 
all the positive shadows were put on with 
transparent colours, while the great masses 
of half-tint were laid in with half-opaque 
tints, and the lights, of course, solid and 
firm. I was greatly excited by what I saw, 
and felt as if I had hitherto been working in 
some dark confined place, and that I was 
now coming into the light. 

“Next morning I saw Mr. Macfarren and 
obtained his permission to repaint a scene for 
apiece then in preparation. I told him I 
had seen something which made me think I 
could paint it a great deal better now. The 
result was very satisfactory, and my work 
was much admired. After the piece had 
been played for about a week, Mr. Macfarren 
came to me one night when I was preparing 
to leave, and said there was a gentleman in 
the house who wished to see me. I followed 
him through the box lobby, and at the en- 
trance to the saloon we meta tall, thin gentle- 
man with a lady on his arm, to whom the 
manager said, ‘Mr. Stanfield, this is the 
young man who painted the scene you have 
ae so much,’ Mr. Stanfield shook me 
re by the hand and told me how much 

¢ had been pleased with myscene. He had 
scen it himself, he said, three times, and he 
“ now brought his wife and children to see 

So. He then said, ‘I believe Roberts 





sent you here. Did you study under him?’ 
I replied that I had never studied under any 
master, and had never seen Mr. Roberts 
draw anything, except a few lines on the step 
of a stair. He seemed surprised, and asked 
where I had learned the art, and I told him 
chiefly in Glasgow from looking at scenery 
painted by Mr. Roberts and old Nasmyth. 
‘ But,’ he said, ‘ your style has nothing in it 
either of Roberts or Nasmyth.’ I then told 
him that for whatever I had done recently 
that was tolerable, 1 was indebted to him 
(Mr. Stanfield), and I mentioned my visit to 
Drury Lane, and my study of his half ‘ flat.’ 
This was my first meeting with Stanfield. I 
recollect of his telling me among other things 
that the stage was an excellent school for 
learning art, provided we studied nature at 
the same time. ‘If we left nature,’ he said, 
‘and fell into a conventional style, however 
attractive and clever it might be, we would 
inevitably go wrong. You cannot fail to get 
on,’ he added, ‘if you attend to this; but if 
you get conceited and think that nature is of 
no further service, you will soon lose yourself 
entirely—not standing still only, but going 
back.’” 

The low state of the treasury at the 
Queen’s Theatre obliged Leitch to leave, and 
in 1832 he was offered an engagement as 
scene-painter at the Pavilion Theatre. The 
work was hard there also, but he had better 
pay than he had had before—three guineas 
a week for the first six months, and three and 
a half for the next, and he always got his 
money regularly. It was the only theatre 
where he ever did get it. 

While employed here he was noticed by a 
Mr. Anderden, a stockbroker in London, 
who was struck by his artistic talent, and 
gave him a commission to do some drawings 
to illustrate a small work he was writing. By 
this gentleman he was advised to get some 
instruction from Copley Fielding, and he did 
get a few lessons from that charming painter. 
Mr. Fielding on one occasion lent him a 
drawing and told him to try his hand at copy- 
ing it. It appeared wonderfully simple in 
execution, and he thought he would have 
little difficulty with it. The sky looked to 
him as if it had been all done by one wash. 
But when he came to try he was much dis- 
appointed. He brought his copy to Mr. 
Fielding and told him how hard he had tried 
and yet had made so little of it. “Yet,” he 
said, “‘ I went over that sky six times.” “Ah, 
there it is,’ said Fielding ; “you think it 
looks very simple because it does not show 
any labour in it. You say you went over the 
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sky six times. J] believe I am within the 
mark when I say that I went over mine sixty 
times.” 

But even at thistime Mr. Leitch’s pictures, 
chiefly in oil, obtained admission to the 
Exhibitions. He exhibited in the Royal 
Academy and in the Suffolk Street Gallery, 
both in the year 1832, not in water colour, 
but in oil. David Roberts was at that time 
President of the Suffolk Street Society. In 
the following year, 1833, he went to Italy, 
and was away four years. 

The occasion of his going to Italy was this. 
Mr. Anderden had noticed that he was not in 
good health, and he advised him to go to the 
Continent, not only for health but for study. 
As Leitch had not sufficient means of his own 
for this, Mr. Anderden kindly provided him 
with some money to enable him to start, and 
during his absence he was very kind to Mrs. 
Leitch and the children, who had to be left 
in London. Mr. Leitch was abroad from the 
autumn of 1833 till 1837. He travelled 
through Holland by the Rhine, from Cologne 
to Strasbourg and Basle, thence through a 
great part of Switzerland, and over the 
Simplon into Italy. While thus on the Con- 


tinent he studied hard, but in the earlier part 
of the time he was reduced to great straits. 


When in Venice his finances were so low 
that he was obliged to limit his expenditure 
to two shillings and sixpence a week, and, not 
knowing any one, he could obtain no employ- 
ment in teaching. At last his money failed 
altogether, and he went to the British Consul, 
Mr. Murray, whom he described as a very 
kind and worthy old gentleman, and to him 
he told his story. Mr. Murray received him 
kindly, but naturally asked for some reference. 
He inquired in particular whether he had not 
any letters which he could show him. Mr. 
Leitch produced what he had, including 
several from his friend and patron, Mr. An- 
derden. His difficulties were now at an end, 
for without opening Mr. Anderden’s letters 
Mr. Murray recognised in the addresses the 
handwriting of an old friend, and on perusing 
them he was entirely satisfied. He at once 
advanced to Leitch what he required to get a 
proper outfit, and introduced him to several 
families from whom he got employment in 
teaching. From that time he was enabled to 
pursue his studies in comfort and comparative 
independence. 

After leaving Venice he went to Rome, 
visiting on his way Ferrara, Bologna, and 
Florence. He had been furnished with 
several good introductions for Rome, and 
there he continued his studies. He was in 





Rome during the winter of 1834 and the 
spring of 1835, and besides teaching in several 
families of distinction he did some really 
beautiful work there in water-colour painting. 
I possess an interesting drawing of a scene 
on the road to Civita Castellana, done in 
1834, which is painted on the same true prin- 
ciples of art which characterize his greater 
works of a later period. After leaving Rome 
he went to Naples, and afterwards to Sicily, 
In a letter referring to this time, he says: 
“The most interesting part of all my artistic 
life—I mean the interest of my artistic pro- 
gression—was in these four years of travel.” 

I have heard Mr. Leitch relate many curious 
incidents which fell under his notice when at 
Rome at this time. Of the following I have 
his own account in writing. 

* Among my pupils was Lady Ogle, wife 
of Admiral Sir Charles Ogle. She was a 
Roman Catholic, and frequently, when I was 
giving a lesson, she would be visited by ladies 
of her acquaintance, including many of the 
Italian nobility. On one of these occasions 
the servant announced, ‘la Principessa Co- 
lonna.’ She sat down opposite where I was 
painting, and she and Lady Ogle had a good 
deal of conversation. Although I knew 
Italian I paid little attention to what they 
were saying, till the Princess, getting excited, 
used the words ‘ infame’ and * bestia,’ and I 
observed Lady Ogle look surprised, and ask 
her friend to tell her all about it. ‘I was 
present,’ said the Princess, ‘and saw it all;’ 
and then she proceeded to relate the follow- 
ing, which I translate as nearly as I can in her 
own words: ‘You must know that when the 
King (Ferdinand II., “ Bomba”) married the 
Sardinian Princess at Turin, he stayed fora 
day or two in Rome on his return to Naples, 
andhis Holiness (Gregory XVI.)was graciously 
pleased to pay his Majesty a visit of congratu- 
lation. On the occasion a very select party 
was got together at the Neapolitan Ambas- 
sador’s, consisting of cardinals, monsignon, 
and some of the old noble families. The 
Pope was very gracious to the new Queen. 
He had heard of her musical accomplish 
ments, and especially of her great interest in 
Church music, and as she said she was de- 
voted to Marcello, his Holiness asked if she 
would have the kindness (genfilezza) to sing 
his favourite, No. 28 of the Psalms. The 
Queen replied that to do so would be a great 
honour. In the meantime the King, her 
husband, was sitting by, sulky, silent, and 
gloomy, with his elbow leaning on the piano. 
The Queen turned to him and said playfully, 
that he must turn the leaves for her. For 
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answer his Majesty of the Two Sicilies rose | bility, from whom he received much kindness, 
and kicked the stool from below the Queen, | and through some of whom he obtained em- 
who fell heavily on the marble floor. I need | ployment in teaching. 

not tell you, dear Lady Ogle, of the scene | From Rome he went to Naples and Sicily, 
which followed. The King immediately left | but before he left Rome he had made a large 
without speaking. The poor Queen was | collection of studies from nature and finished 
carried to a bedroom, and I took my depar- | drawings—some in oil, but mostly in water- 
ture, when two great doctors, who had been colours. He also made some very successful 
hastily copies of 
sent for, pictures 
arrived. of the old 
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wards M.P. for Kilmarnock. This gentleman 
had heard of him and had seen some of his 
drawings, and by him he was introduced to 
Mr. Bouverie’s father, the Earl of Radnor, to 
whose daughters he also gave lessons. Em- 
ployment in other noble and distinguished 
families speedily followed. 

Mr. Richard Cavendish had on one occa- 
sion taken with him to Stafford House a 
portfolio of Mr. Leitch’s studies, which were 
greatly admired there—especially by the Earl 
of Carlisle, the father of the Duchess of 
Sutherland, who suggested to his daughter 
that she should take them to the Palace and 
show them to her Majesty and the Prince 
Consort. What follows is in Mr. Leitch’s 
own words :— 

“The Duchess very soon afterwards took 
the drawings to the Palace, and her Grace 
told me that both the Queen and the Prince 
had been much pleased with them. They 
had, she said, particularly admired two, one 
a Roman subject and the other a church in 
Venice, and the Duchess conveyed to me 
her Majesty’s command to make copies of 
these for her, This I did, bestowing upon 


them all the care I could. 
‘“* About this time occurred my introduc- 
tion to the Palace. I had been giving lessons 


to Lady Canning, who had a fine taste for 
art. She had taken to work in good earnest 
under my instructions, and in a short time 
she delighted me, and astonished her friends 
by her clever sketches done on the spot out 
of doors, 

“ IT need hardly tell you that Lady Canning 
was a favourite with her Majesty and was 
frequently in attendance at the Palace. 
On one of these occasions Lady Canning 
told me she had presented her Majesty with 
some of her sketches, which the Queen had 
liked very much, and had asked some ques- 
tions about them. Her Majesty, she said, 
had told her how fond she herself was of 
drawing, but that although she had had 
several masters she could not geton. Her 
Majesty had then inquired of Lady Canning 
from whom she had received lessons, and on 
being told it was a Mr. Leitch, the Queen 
remarked that that was the artist from whom 
she had received two water-colour drawings 
which had pleased herself and the Prince 
very much. Shortly after this I had a note 
from Lady Canning, saying it was the Queen’s 
wish that I should go down to Windsor to 
give her Majesty a series of lessons in water 
colours. 

“Well, at the appointed time I went to 
Windsor, and soon found myself in Lady 





Canning’s room. From this we were con 
ducted by a page to the Queen’s apartment 
across the gallery, and in a minute we were 
in the presence of her Majesty. Lady Can- 
ning, who was a step before me, spoke, and 
said, ‘Your Majesty, this is Mr. Leitch, the 
artist of whom I have spoken so much, and 
who wishes to express the happiness he has 
in being able to attend upon your Majesty,’ 
The Queen immediately said, ‘ Mr. Leitch, 
there are a good many of your pupils here 
who are my friends, among them Lady Can- 
ning, and I admire their talent for water-colour 
painting. I have, therefore, sent for you, 
and hope I may have the benefit of your 
lessons.’ I really do not know what I re- 
plied to these kind words, but I was charmed 
with the benevolent expression and gracious 
manner of her Majesty. 

“ Her Majesty then asked, ‘ Will this table 
do for the lesson?’ ‘ Perfectly,’ I said, ‘if 
the end were moved to the left of the win- 
dow.’ The Queen then put her hand to the 
table and assisted Lady Canning and me to 
move it, and we were at once seated ready to 
begin. 

“Thad a little fear that the introductory 
remarks might be somewhat tiresome to her 
Majesty, but Lady Canning said at the outset, 
‘You will understand, Mr. Leitch, that the 
Queen desires to have the lessons in the very 
same manner as you gave them to me, with- 
out curtailment or modification.’ I was about 
to make some remark when her Majesty said, 
‘Yes, Mr. Leitch, you will tell me what to do 
just as you told Lady Canning, and I will do 
it. I am very conscientious in my work.’ I 
then began and explained the elements of all 
art—the principles of composition, of light, 
and shade, and of colour. I did a variety of 
examples of the first with a pen and ink, and 
then several examples of light and dark, 
showing that these exercises may be done in 
many ways, with brown, sepia, neutral-tint, 
bringing out the character of the first outline 
and giving it speciality and power. 

“T was much impressed by the interest 
which the Queen showed during this explana- 
tion. I now proceeded to describe what 
colour was, and how all fine quality of colour 
was derived from a practical knowledge of the 
three primitive colours—yellow, red, and blue. 
I showed how light, that is, brilliancy, was 
produced by yellow ochre, pink madder, and 
cobalt blue, and darkness, deeper than black, 
by sepia, purple lake, and indigo—also pri 
mitive colours, Using these two classes 0 
colours with their compounds, I then did skies, 
distance, middle-ground, foreground, white 
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clouds, and their shadows, no whiter than a 
lady’s satin dress ; and then with the same 
colours, a black dress full of colour and 
shadow, but with no d/ack in it; and then a 
great many varieties of green colours. What 
seemed to surprise her Majesty was the prin- 
ciple of getting the shadows of every tint 
with such ease and truthfulness. 

“After attending to this part of the lesson 
with great earnestness, the Queen turned to 
Lady Canning, and said, ‘ This is very won- 
derful, and I am delighted; but I am sur- 
prised that I have never had this explained 
before.’ Her ladyship replied, ‘I was sure 
your Majesty would be pleased with the les- 
son. I also was, surprised at the explanation 
ofthe principle of colour, as I had had several 
masters, and none of them had ever said a 
word about the matter.’ ‘Wonderful,’ said 
her Majesty ; and then she said to me, ‘Can 
you come again on Thursday next, Mr. 
Leitch?’ Isaid I would. ‘And what must 


I do in the meantime?’ her Majesty asked. 
Ireplied, ‘If your Majesty could find half- 
an-hour’s time in the morning to practise 
these little examples of colour the rule would 
become familiar and easy of getting shadows 
to any qualities of colour, and making the 


work interesting by seeing our way with 
nature.’ 

“T then took leave, and so ended my first 
lesson to the Queen.” 

Under Mr. Leitch’s instruction her Ma- 
jesty attained to great proficiency in paint- 
ing. On the occasion of one of his visits 
Mr. Leitch saw a drawing of a subject behind 
Buckingham Palace, which her Majesty had 
done entirely by herself, and which Mr. 
Leitch described to me as “ really admirably 
well done.” He liked it so much that he 
obtained leave to take it away in order to 
have it properly mounted. It was lying in 
his studio for this purpose when Stanfield 
called, and observing the drawing he asked 
by whom it was painted. Mr. Leitch said it 
was by a pupil of his. ‘Oh, nonsense,” 
Stanfield said. “Yes,” said Mr. Leitch, 
“and it is by a lady.” Stanfield looked at 
it again and said, “ Well, she paints too well 
Oran amateur. She will be soon entering 
the ranks as a professional artist.” 

From this time Mr. Leitch’s progress was 
rapid. He continued to attend at the palace 
for the long period of twenty-two years, and 
gave lessons in painting to all the Queen’s 
children. I asked him on one occasion if 
he had ever given lessons to the Prince Con- 
Sort. “ Not directly,” was his answer, “but,” 
he said, “the Prince was a great observer ; 





he was always getting lessons from everything 
which he saw around him, and he learned 
the art of painting from seeing the children 
work as well as from other sources.” All 
the Royal children were fond of drawing 
and they all showed great talent; but the 
artistic powers of the Princess Alice were, in 
Mr. Leitch’s estimation, of a specially high 
order. After reading history with Madame 
Roland, their French governess, some of the 
children were accustomed to amuse them- 
selves with making designs, usually in pen 
and ink, of scenes they had been reading 
about, and at this exercise the Princess Alice 
showed extraordinary talent, not only in the 
spirited character of the drawing but in 
originality of design. The accompanying 
sketch (page 629) by the Princess of the flight 
of Marie Antoinette and the Dauphin, made 
on one of these occasions, is engraved by 
permission of her Majesty. 

So long as he chose to teach, Mr. Leitch 
had as much employment as he wished, but 
the demands of the higher practice of his 
art obliged him to discontinue it. His last 
pupil was the Princess of Wales, of whom he 
always spoke in terms of high admiration, 
and he continued to give lessons to her 
Royal Highness, at Marlborough House, long 
after all other teaching had been declined. 
The Princess was very kind to him, and fre- 
quently on the occasions of his giving a lesson 
would give him some little present. Her 
last act of kindness was a tribute to his 
memory, when, on his death, she sent a beau- 
tiful wreath of white flowers to be placed 
upon his coffin. He was liked indeed by the 
Queen and by all the Royal family, and he 
was accustomed to show with pride a very 
beautiful piece of sculpture, executed by the 
Princess Royal and presented to him by her 
Royal Highness—a female pouring water into 
a ewer. 

In 1845, Mr. Leitch became a member of 
the Institute of Water-Colour Painters, of 
which he was afterwards Vice-President, and 
he continued to be a regular contributor to 
their exhibitions. But many of his finest 
works in water colours were never exhibited, 
having been purchased direct from his studio 
or commissioned by friends. Indeed he sent 
comparatively few pictures to the Exhibitions, 
and very few came into the hands of the 
dealers. 

He was always on the best of terms with 
his brother-artists, and kind to the younger 
members of his profession. Himself a faith- 
ful student of nature, whenever he found an 
artist painting naturally his praise was gene- 
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rous and unstinted, but for pictures where 
nature was sacrificed to adventitious effect 
he had no toleration. His constant appeal 
was to nature. ‘“ Every artist,” I have heard 
him say, “should learn nature by heart.” His 
admiration of Turner’s works was great, but 
it was discriminating. He had a just esti- 
mate of the defects and eccentricities of that 
great master, and, while recognising the genius 
which was manifest in almost all his pictures, 
he considered it too dearly bought in his 
later works by the sacrifice of nature. And 
this was the standard he applied to the works 
of all artists. 

As everything about Turner is interesting, 
I give here Mr. Leitch’s description of him, 
with an incident in connection with him 
interesting to Mr. Leitch himself. 

“From my earliest recollections of art I 
have been a great admirer of this extraordi- 
nary artist. I recollect well the first time he 
was pointed out tome. It was in an auction- 
room in Pall Mall. He was then an elderly 
man, not tall but not what you would call a 
little man either. He was not ill-formed, but 
he had an awkward shuffling way of moving 
along. He had a fine head, not of the 
Oliver Cromwell or Napoleon Buonaparte 
class, but of a sort of Italian Jewish form. His 
eye was keen, his nose inclined to a hook, 
and his mouth was good in shape, but there 
was a cynical expression about it that I 
thought repelling. He was a great artist, but 
there was nothing pleasant or amiable about 
him. 

“The first time I met him was at the din- 
ner-table of Mr. Pickersgill, in Soho Square, 
shortly after I returned from Italy. The 
evening was a remarkable one to me, and I 
have a very distinct recollection of the people 
I met there and what they said. There were 
Sir Francis Chantrey, Sir Martin Shee, Mr. 
Hilton, Mr. Jones and Sir Geoffrey Wyat- 
ville, besides Mr. Turner, Frank Arundel, and 
Henry Pickersgill. 

“Mr. Pickersgill, when he invited me, 
said he should like me to bring a folio of the 
studies I had done in Italy, as he thought 
his friends would be pleased to see them, and 
especially Chantrey and Turner. I accord- 
ingly took with me some drawings, and when 
we came up to the drawing-room they were 
produced. I wasseated between Turner and 
Sir Martin Shee. Jones and Mr. Hilton were 
opposite, and as they had the folio they 
handed out the drawings separately to pass 
round the table. I don’t recollect anything 
particular being said of the first ten or twelve 
subjects, Sir Martin Shee always said some- 
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thing polite and pleasant, but Turner, when I 
put the drawings into his hand, gave only a 
hasty glance at them and a subdued grunt, 
and passed them to Mr. Pickersgill without 
any remark, ' I think it was about the middle 
of my folio that I observed Mr. Hilton and 
Mr. Jones whispering together and looking 
with more than ordinary attention at one of 
the drawings, and when Sir Martin put it into 
my hands he gave me a pleasant smile. | 
passed it to Turner, who held it for some time, 
regarding it attentively with knitted brows, 
Then turning to me he said in a brusque 
manner, ‘ Where did you get that?’ I was 
taken a little aback at the rough manner of 
the question and did not immediately answer, 
and he said again, ‘ Where did you get that?’ 
All were now silent and listening. I answered, 
‘To tell the truth, Mr. Turner, that drawing 
was done from memory. It is an impression 
of a subject and effect which I saw in the 
Abruzzi Mountains, near the town of Sal- 
mona, in the middle of the Apennines.’ He 
looked at me for a moment with a very un- 
satisfactory expression, and said, ‘I don't 
believe a word of it.’ Nothing more was 
said. Significant looks were exchanged 
amongst the company, and the rest of the 
drawings were passed over without much 
remark. After Turner left, Sir Martin Shee 
said tome, ‘You have given usa great pleasure 
in showing us these interesting studies, but I 
need not say anything in commendation of 
them after the compliment that has just been 
paid you.’ I replied that if Sir Martin alluded 
to what Mr. Turner had said, it was surely 
an extraordinary way of paying a compliment, 
and that I could not imagine what he meant. 
Sir Martin replied, ‘Mr. Turner is an extra- 
ordinary man, and I cannot tell you what he 
meant, but this I am sure of, that had he not 
thought your drawing more than ordinarily 
good and true and beautiful, he would not 
have said a word about it.’” This was m 
1842. I possess a replica by Mr. Leitch of 
this little drawing, and it is certainly very 
fine. 

It was about this time that Mr. Leitch 
was introduced by David Roberts to the late 
Mr. Etty, one of our truly great artists. 
Roberts had been telling Etty how unhappy 
Leitch was at his picture being so badly hung, 
when Etty said to Leitch, ‘Don’t be dis 
couraged, but go at it again and again; a0 
let me tell you, if it can give you any cons 
lation, that in early years I painted for neatly 
ten seasons, and not an exhibition in London 
would admit my pictures at all.’” 

Mr. Leitch often spoke with 
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the evidence of hard work and careful study 
of nature shown in Turner’s earlier works. 
He used also to tell a story of a friend of his 
who had ventured to ask Turner what was 
the secret of his wonderful power of colour- 
ing, and of his true representation of nature, 
and who got for answer that the secret con- 
sisted in “nothing but hard work.” 

Mr. Etty’s secret was the same. It was 
the life-long secret of Mr. Leitch, and it 
must be the secret of every artist who ex- 
pects to attain to greatness. In a conversa- 
tion with Etty as to one of his pictures, Mr. 
Leitch remarked how exquisitely the flesh 
of the principal figure was painted. Etty’s 
reply was, “I ought to know something about 
flesh now, for I believe I must have painted 
nearly two thousand studies of it for the pur- 
pose of learning how to do it.” 

And such was Mr. Leitch’s own teaching. 
Writing to a pupil he says, “ Look at the best 
drawings for corroboration and encourage- 
ment. Avoid bad works as you would fly 
from evil. Come back again to nature, again 
and again, and you will have the greatest 
comfort. Work, work, work is the word, 
both with head and hand. We cannot get 
anything good and true and beautiful without 


going through suffering for it; and work is 
the price we must pay for all enjoyment we 
may have from the divine art of painting.” 
He was himself never satisfied to stand 
still: he was always aiming at increased 


excellence. Writing in 1874 he says, “I 
always make it a rule that the last drawing I 
make shall be the best.” 

With an apparently strong constitution, 
Mr. Leitch suffered all his life from a strange 
disease—acute pain and heat in the head ; 
the peculiarity of it being that the attacks 
recurred regularly once a month. At first 
they usually lasted from twenty-four to forty 
hours, but if, as sometimes happened, the 
attack was deferred, it came afterwards with 
icreased severity, and his sufferings were 
often excruciating. Then it passed away 
and he was quite well. In the later years of 
his life the attacks were more prolonged 
and they began to tell on his general health. 
Writing to me in 1878, he says, “I can’t tell 
you how I suffer in my head, and how long 
and how terrible the attacks are. I really 
believe I shall lose my reason some of these 





days.” In the following year he writes, 
“ Lately I have had such physical sufferings 
that neither religion nor philosophy could 
persuade me from wishing myself dead for 
good and all.” For the last two years of his 
life he got gradually more feeble. In Decem- 
ber, 1882, he writes, ‘‘ I have been worse than 
ever I was before with bodily sufferings, and 
I have a strong feeling that I can never be 
well again, and that seventy-eight years has a 
very serious look of old age.” During these 
attacks he could do nothing in the way of his 
art, but as soon as they passed away he re- 
covered his energy and resumed his painting. 
The last time I saw him was on the 29th of 
March, 1883, when I was passing through 
London. He was much changed, and 
evidently very feeble ; indeed, he was then a 
dying man, but I found him in his studio doing 
beautiful work and quite cheerful. The lamp 
of his art was burning brightly to the last. He 
died in four weeks afterwards. He had sunk 
rapidly during the last fortnight, and he 
passed away quietly and peacefully. Amongst 
his last words were his responses to the 
prayers for the sick. 

Mr, Leitch was a man of more than ordi- 
nary intelligence and mental power, and he 
had a well-cultivated mind, stored with varied 
information. His kindness of heart was 
great, and he was liberal though unostenta- 
tious in his charities. He had a fine sense 
of humour, and his power of mimicry, espe- 
cially of Scottish characters, Highland and 
Lowland, was remarkable. He was a favourite 
with children, whom he delighted by his in- 
exhaustible supply of stories, told in a very 
attractive way. In all companies he was a 
pleasant companion. 

Mr. Leitch left in his studio a large number 
of original sketches in water colour and pencil 
besides copies from the old masters. One 
of the most characteristic likenesses of him 
which I have seen is that which illustrates 
Part I of this article (page 565). It is from 
a rapidly done sketch in pen and ink for 
which Mr. Leitch sat to the late Sir Daniel 
Macnee, in Glasgow in 1874. 

Of a family of five sons and two daughters 
Mr. Leitch was survived by only one son, 
William, and a davz!:ier, now the wife of Mr. 
Henry Eadie. His eldest son Richard was 
an excellent artist. He died in 1882. 
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Some of the Beggars. 


A CITY OF BEGGARS. 


|? Genoa be surnamed the City of Palaces,{ We took a quiet country walk and were 


Sorrento may well be called the City of | followed silently, and then, when we were lost 


Beggars, for they flourish in that little town | in admiration at the view of Vesuvius and 
with a luxuriance which it is to be hoped is | Naples from a solitary cliff, we were brought 
unparalleled, and our impressions of its pic- | back to sublunary things by a whine at our 
turesque scenery, its orange gardens, and | side. We turned, and lo! one of the fra- 
inlaid woodwork manufactories are lost in | ternity, ragged, dirty, and clamorous. It 1s 
the one prevailing idea of beggars. Around | true, he quickly vanished on the receipt of 2 
the church doors, outside the hotels, in| small coin, but only to make way for others, 
the principal streets, and in the narrow alleys, | until our patience and charity were alike 
no place seemed free from their presence. exhausted. 
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A CITY OF BEGGARS. 





It is to the beggars that I attribute most of 
the waning popularity of Sorrento as an En- 
glish resort; for thirty or more years ago, 
when travelling abroad was a serious affair 
not to be undertaken lightly, it was cus- 
tomary for the English, after passing the 
winter at Rome, to spend the summer at 
some cool place comparatively near by, 
and Sorrento was one of the most fashionable 
“villegiature.” Now things are managed 
differently, and a tourist, who spends three 
days at Naples, to include the “doing” of 
Vesuvius and Pompeii, a day at Capri and 
Sorrento, and, if very enterprising, another 
at Amalfi, can return to his native land 
proudly conscious that he is henceforth an 
authority on Southern Italy. 

We might ourselves have done likewise 
had not circumstances necessitated our making 
a protracted stay at Sorrento, and we had 
therefore ample opportunity of finding out 
all its charms and little weaknesses, the most 
noticeable of the latter being the aforesaid 
army of beggars; but even here a closer 
acquaintanhceship revealed some good qua- 
lities, and our natural dislike to them at the 
beginning was softened to something more 
than tolerance before our departure. 

To begin with, they threw so much spirit 
into their trade, that they compelled you to 
pay attention to them. ‘The beggars at Pisa 
are famed throughout Italy, and certainly are 
worthy of their celebrity, but they fade into 
obscurity before their Sorrentine brethren. 
Here mendicancy is elevated to a science, 
and they imbibe the first principles of the art 
before they can speak plainly. Have I not 
seen little babies in arms stretch out their 
small dirty paws imploringly ; while their first 
words are not*the familiar “papa” and 
“mamma,” but “ Datemi una piccola moneta!” 

With this training no wonder that, when 
the fat black-eyed babies are released from 
their swaddling-clothes, they take as naturally 
to begging as ducklings to the water ; they 
haunt the dark corners of the streets, and 
when an unwary foreigner appears, they fall 
on him with such a chorus of supplications, 
that the unfortunate victim generally suc- 
eumbs and bestows the coveted soldi in self- 
defence. If however they are refused, they will 
proceed to “give the Signor music ;” the said 
music consisting of a German song, which in 
an evil moment must have been taught the 
youth of Sorrento by some wandering stu- 
dent. The song has been handed down 
from one to another, Italianised, clipped, 
and altered, until nothing now remains of 
the original but the air and a very decided 





chorus of “ Nein, Nein, Nein,” which, when 
shouted after you by half-a-dozen ragamuffins, 
sounds most aggressive. 

Entreat, threaten, command, the loud mono- 
tonous chant will still continue; you may 
retrace your steps, they will do the same ; 
you may attempt dignity and silence, although 
under the circumstances that is well-nigh im- 
possible ; in the end you will be vanquished, 
and humbly offer unlimited pennies to be 
released from your unwelcome escort. 

It is useless to appeal to the authorities, 
for once, when the little rogues were rather 
worse than usual, and I threatened to give 
them in charge to a carabiniero standing by, 
the biggest of the party made me a low bow, 
and with the sweetest smile entreated me to 
do so. ‘‘Heis my cousin,” he added, “ and 
a great friend of mine.” 

Although in general the old people and 
the children form the greater part of the 
beggars, it must not be imagined that the 
young men and girls do not have their fair 
share of the strangers’ money ; and although 
for very shame they can hardly beg after the 
fashion of their elders and the clamorous 
children, they have discovered a roundabout 
way which reflects the greatest credit on their 
ingenuity. Their system is as follows :—The 
Neapolitans have always been famous for 
their singing and dancing ; old travellers in 
Southern Italy used to come home with vivid 
accounts of the merry Neapolitan peasants, 
and their picturesque tarantellas and costumes 
became proverbial. Sorrento was particu- 
larly celebrated for its graceful dancers, and 
boasted indeed of a tarantella of its own, 
which was thought by some to be even 
prettier than the Neapolitan one. In the 
meantime, the years pass by, the bright 
costumes are rapidly dying out—vanishing 
as elsewhere before the all-prevailing in- 
fluence .of cheap lilac cotton—the peasants 
have now other things to think of besides 
dancing ; still the English tourists increase, 
and to these Sorrento would be nothing 
without the traditional tarantellas and songs. 
Songs and tarantellas have therefore to be 
provided by some means or another, and 
a number of the best-looking specimens of 
the Sorrento inhabitants have organized a 
regular troupe, who nightly perform unlimited 
tarantellas in the gayest of costumes at one 
or the other of the hotels. 

The whole affair, though pretty enough, 
was rather too studied to please us. To the 
performers the sole interest lay so obviously 
in the amount to be gained. It is also 
worthy of record that during the whole time 
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of our stay we never saw a spontaneous taran- | 
tella danced for their own pleasure, although 
Ihave seen genuine ones at Castellamare and 
elsewhere along the coast. 

The tarantella at Sorrento proves a most 
lucrative affair, and, moreover, appears to give 
universal satisfaction, for indeed they are 
more Neapolitan than the Neapolitans, so 
anxious are they to please the strangers. 
The English tourist is, however, exacting, 
and—in spite of having tarantellas to order, 
costumes according to his taste, and the 





regulation songs—-demands still more, 
Next to the popular “Santa Lucia,” “La 
Bella Sorrentina” is the favourite air of the 
English ; but not content with hearing the 
song at Sorrento, they required to see the 
beautiful Sorrento girl in question. They 
were told she was dead, she was old, and 
finally that, like Mrs. Harris, there was no 
such person. It was no good, they insisted 
on having her. The natives therefore rose to 
the occasion, and during the last ten or twelve 
years the “ bella Sorrentina” is on inquiry 
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Sorrento and Vesuvius from S. Antonio. 


forthcoming. She is photographed, and her 
photographs are sold about the town for the 
benefit of the tourists. When she grows old, 
and her good looks wane, she will be sup- 
planted by another beauty, quite in the 
regular fashionable way. 

The present occupant of the position is a 
beautiful young woman, Mariuccia by name, 
known familiarly throughout the town by 
the nickname of “La Rousella,” from the 
colour of her hair, which is a lovely Titian 





red. She is only twenty-two years of age, 


but already is considered to be rather old, 
and rumours are afloat that before long she 
will be deposed. The poor thing has had 
a hard life in spite of her beauty, for she has 
been married twice, and gossip says her first 
husband beat her often. The little Rosina, 
who is even now pointed out as her suc- 
cessor, although pretty enough in her way, 
has not nearly so much real beauty, and 
misses altogether the stately grace which is 
Mariuccia’s distinguishing characteristic. 
The ideas the lower classes have of England 














Sorrento from Capo di Monte. 


are vague in the extreme, and often more 
amusing than complimentary. One really in- 
telligent young man, a worker in woodwork, 
and in his way a true artist, asked us in all good 
faith if we heretics believed in a God. We 
appeared so good, he condescendingly added, 
that it would grieve him to the heart to believe 
that we were condemned to eternal punish- 
ment. We did our best to enlighten him, but 
iN common with the rest of his class he evi- 
dently did not believe us, and continues, no 
doubt, to look upon us and the other English 
in the light of unboundedly rich and foolishly 
amiable heathen, provided by the Madonna 
for their especial benefit. It is very sad to 
see such ignorance, but we have in some 
measure ourselves to thank for it, for the 
lTeverence and rude behaviour of some of 
the English abroad is almost incredible, and 
one has often to blush for our compatriots. 
They seem to treat the Roman Catholic 
churches and their services as shows, and 
While in them have no hesitation in joking, 
laughing, and talking, in a way they would 
Rot dream of doing in a theatre. 





But let us return to our beggars. 

of whom the children form only a 

small part, the skirmishers, so to 

speak, of the army. That there 

should be many is, alas! in the 

present state of things unavoidable, 

for, since the religious houses have 

been virtually abolished, there is no 

provision whatever for the poor. It 

would be a good thing if something could be 
done for them, for excellent as was in many 
ways the suppression of the monasteries and 
convents, the breaking up of so many chari- 
ties has left a void for which at present there 
is no adequate substitute. An institution 
similar to our poor law would be impractic- 
able here, and besides, the taxes are already 
so enormous that it would be impossible 
to add in any way to their weight. Some- 
times a beggar, if deserving, is licensed 
by the Syndic, and distinguished from 
the rest by a small medal; but in gene- 
ral, although I believe there are laws for 
restraining mendicants, begging is rather 
encouraged than the reverse. Once the 
foreign visitors tried to effect some change, 
but the result of their endeavours was sin- 
gularly unsuccessful. They sent a formal 
deputation to the Syndic with their com- 
plaints and grievances. That great person- 
age, after listening to them with sympathising 
attention, assured them that they might make 
themselves easy, all should be arranged 
satisfactorily, an Asilio was at that very time 
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being prepared, and in six little months 
would be ready, and then he would guarantee 
that not a beggar should be seen in the whole 
town. Charmed with this prospect, the 
foreigners retreated, 
but in the meantime 
the beggars were 
more rampant than 
ever, they had per- 
haps heard of the 
projected Asilio and 
thought they had 
better make the most 
of their liberty. A- 
gain the visitors re- 
monstrated with the 
amiable Syndic, and 
he, while pointing 
out that the annoy- 
ance was merely 
temporary, suggested 
that the foreigners 
might provide for 


the poor until the | 


Asilio was opened. 
With this prospect 
before them the visi- 
tors consented to 
his proposal. <A 
liberal subscription was thereupon collected, 
a secretary and treasurer appointed, and 
each beggar was daily allowed half a lira 
(fivepence) on condition that ail promiscuous 
begging should cease. 

For six months, I am credibly informed, 
Sorrento had peace ; but this unnatural state 
of things was too brilliant to last; in due 
course the subscriptions were exhausted, 
and then when inquiries were made after the 
promised Asilio, it was not forthcoming, 
having, indeed, no existence, save in the 
fertile brain of the Syndic, who had by this 
stroke of diplomacy kept half the town for 
six months at the foreigners’ expense. 

After this, as may be imagined, no more 
philanthropic efforts have been made, and 
the beggars go their own way, and seem to 
find it both a pleasant and a profitable one. 
To the lazy Italian temperament the life 
offers more charms than an industrious one. 
The degradation of asking for alms never 
appears to strike them. Give them their 
splendid sunshine, in which to bask, and a 
few rags, the older the better for their trade, 
soldi enough to buy their day’s portion of 
polenta and bread, and they are happy, hap- 
pier far than they would be if they were 
earning a good week’s wages at some honest 
employment. They seem to quarrel seldom, 


La Bella Sorrentina. 


| unlike most lazy folk, but disagreement is sys- 
| tematically avoided by each individual among 
| the older and regular beggars being allotted 
| a special beat, out of which they rarely stray. 
For instance, the one-legged Francesco was 
established on the bridge of the Massa road. 
He was the principal of our fprotégés, and 
loyally defended us against the unruly boys, 
whom he forced to retreat by using his crutch 
valiantly asa weapon. A little beyond the 
bridge an old woman sat in a sunny angle of 
the wall. She was so infirm, so wrinkled, 
and so wretched-looking, that every one 
pitied her, and many little coins found their 
way into her extremely dirty apron. As she 
never moved from her seat, and required that 
alms should be brought to her, we supposed 
that she could not walk. Judge, then, of our 
amazement when, on the day of our depar- 
ture, we met our friend at the Piano di Sor- 
rento, a village some good two miles or more 
from her usual place, walking briskly on her 
way to her day’s occupation. 

A rather pathetic sight was two old men, 
| the one blind and the other lame ; they were 
| inseparable, and although clothed, the one 
{in a sack and the other in a tattered blue 
_ blouse, possessed a certain dignity that ele- 
_vated them above their companions. It 

was remarkable that they never begged for 
themselves, but always for each other ; the 
‘lame Tonino entreating you to have charity 
| on his blind friend, while he in his turn occu- 
pied himself solely 
in looking after To- 

nino’s interest. 

Let me now show 
another side to the 
character of these 
poor creatures, 4 
side which touched 
us all deeply, and 
made us forgive and 
nearly forget all the 
little annoyances 
they had caused us. 

One of our party 
fell ill, the terrible 
Italian fever had 
seized him, and for 
weeks he lay be 
tween life and death. 
Then the best quall- 
ties of the natives 
were shown; We 
were strangers; We 
were, after theif 

| ideas, heretics; but the kindness and sym 
pathy that were manifested towards & 
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were wonderful. The beggars used to stop 
us in the streets, not to beg now, but to 
inquire tenderly after the “bel giovinotto,” 
and to assure us of their sympathy, always 
finishing their little speech by exhorting the 
young ladies not to be sad, for the boy would 
surely recover. Had they not prayed daily 
boys, for his restoration to Sant’ Antonino? They 
rutch might be mistaken as regards their saint, but 
1 the the amount of simple faith and good-will that 
they showed us would be hard to find in the 
same class in England, and I am loath to 
put all their kindness down to ulterior views 
their of soldi and other benefits. 
Sse When, after many weary weeks, the boy re- 
d that covered, it was pretty to see the congratula- 
tions we received wherever we went. Sant’ 
Antonino was more revered than ever, and 
received much praise, and, I believe, candles. 
They all looked upon themselves as having 
had a hand in his recovery, which they main- 
tained was entirely due to their prayers to the 
patron of Sorrento, and their self-gratula- Two of the Children. 
tions would have been amusing if it had not 
been sad to find such false ideas among them. As it was, we took their good intentions as 
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they were meant, thanked them heartily 
| blue — ; for their kindness, and, I believe, 
at = SO res ~— fees ZZ by so doing, gave a better impres- 


Fe Y#AA FS sion of the “English religion” than 

ed for eS }- = they had ever had before. 

r; the it ey, Lay INA \ = When we left Sorrento, on a lovely 

charity | (i 44 / ee  —— morning in May, all the beggars turned 

| OCCU: W\ =) 9 ir i out to see us and the now conva- 
solely : - fag a lescent boy. We left amid a shower 

er To- i | At of benedictions and so/ai, surprised 

t. ff ZE Wi. aw at the change our own feelings had 

v show Aa uy ; —s undergone towards the beggars since 

to the Le tN et our arrival. So true is it that a 
these ie a! =~ nearer view makes us discover many 

res, 4 es i. en hidden good points in what at first 

ge ee sight strikes us as utterly worthless and 

“a pes i i Cos ef the Mere uninteresting. 
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sap A LAY OF A CRACKED FIDDLE. 

= WHEN I was quite a tiny mite, | And yet, methinks, I see him now— 

7 n And life a joyful ditty, So clear the memory lingers— 

and for T used to know a poor old wight His long grey hair, his puckered brow, 

lay be- Who fiddled through the city. His trembling, grimy fingers, 

‘ death. Alas! it’s thirty years ago— The comforter that dangled down 

st quall- Time zs so quaint and flighty ! Beyond his waist a long way, 

natives And now I’ve mites myself, you know, The beaver hat with battered crown, 

We 7 And not so very mity. He’d pause to brush—the wrong way, 

ars; we And he’s unvexed by flat and sharp ; The brown surtout that still could brag 

- their He’s guessed the awful riddle, Its buttons down the middle, 

1d sym- And, haply, gota golden harp And, crowning all, the greenish bag 

irds us In place of that old fiddle. That held the sacred fiddle. 
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Two tunes he played, and only two, 
One over, one beginning ; 

“God Save the Queen’s” collapse we knew 
Was “ Kitty Clover’s ” inning. 

How startlingly the bow behaved— 
Curveted, jerked, and bounded— 

The while our gracious Queen was saved, 
And knavish tricks confounded ! 

And oh! the helpless, hopeless woe, 
Brimful and running over, 

In (very slow) the o—o—oh 
Of bothering Kitty Clover! 


And so he’d jerk and file and squeak 
Like twenty thousand hinges, 
While every sympathetic cheek 
Was racked with shoots and twinges. 
The lawyer left his lease or will, 
The workman stopped his hammer, 
The druggist ceased to roll the pill, 
And ran to calm the clamour. 
From doors and windows jingled down 
A dancing shower of copper, 
Accompanied by many a frown, 
And sometimes speech improper. 


He gathered up the grudging dole, 
And sought a different station, 

But always with a bitter soul, 
And deep humiliation. 

For what though music win you pence, 
If praise it fail to win you ? 

If fees are paid to hurry hence, 
And never to continue ? 

‘“‘ Bad times for art,”’ he’d sometimes say 
To any youthful scholar ; 

“‘ They’d rather grub for brass to-day, 
Than listen to Apoller.” 


And so with quaint, pathetic face, 
Aggrieved and disappointed, 

The minstrel moved from place to place, 
And mourned the times disjointed. 

His hat was browner than of yore, 
His grizzled head was greyer, 

And none had ever cried, ‘“‘ Encore,” 
Or praised the poor old player. 

I came to feel (and was not wrong)— 
His day was nearly over— 

He’d not be bothered very long 
By cruel Kitty Clover. 


One day, within a shady square, 
Where people lounged or sat round, 

He’d played his second woeful air, 
And now he took the hat round. 

He met with many a gibe and grin, 
With coarser disaffection, 
























The while he tottered out and in, 
Receiving the collection. 

At length he stopped, with downcast eye, 
Beneath a lime-tree’s cover, 

Where sat a maiden, sweet and shy, 
Beside her handsome lover. 


Half hidden in her leafy place, 
The modest little sitter 

Just glanced into the fiddler’s face, 
And read his story bitter. 

Unskilled in life and worldly ways, 
By womanhood’s divining, 

She knew the minstrel’s soul for praise 
And sympathy was pining. 

Herself with all a heart could need, 
No dearest dream denied her, 

She felt her gentle spirit bleed 
For that poor wretch beside her. 


She hung her head a little while, 
Then, growing somewhat bolder, 

She rose, and with a blush and smile, 
Just touched the minstrel’s shoulder. 

‘«‘ How charmingly you play,” she said. 
‘* How nice to be so clever! 

My friend and I”? (her cheeks grew red) 
“Could sit entranced for ever. 

I’ve taken lessons—all in vain ; 
My touch is simply hateful. 

Oh ! if you’d play those tunes again, 
I’d be so very grateful.” 


He rosined up his rusty bow 
(His eyes were brimming over), 

Then (o—o—oh !) meandered slow 
Through endless “ Kitty Clover.’’ 

He’d suffered many a cruel wrong 
Amid a sordid nation ; 

He’d waited wearily and long— 
At last the compensation! 

What cared he now for snub and sneer 
From churlish fools around him ? 

In those sweet eyes he saw a tear, 
And felt that fame had crowned him. 


And you, my friends, may laugh or frown, 
And still I'll risk the saying, 
That angels stooped from glory down 
To hear the fiddler playing. 
And He that holds the golden pen, 
That chief of all the bright ones, 
Who registers the deeds of men, 
The wrong ones and the right ones— 
He oped the book, and did record 
A sweet and gracious deed there— 
A deed performed to Christ the Lord 
That He shall smile to read there. 
FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. 
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THE FACE OF THE GLOBE. 
Short Studies in Physiographp. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “ THE HARBOUR BAR.” 


THIRD PAPER. 


= connection with the glacial theory is 
another most interesting problem, namely, 
the origin and distribution of lakes. 

Fifty years ago the received theory was 
that lakes owed their existence to depressions 
on the surface, or to the damming back by 
various causes of running water. But with 
the progress of the glacial theory, these lake- 
basins have been referred to the excavating 
power of great bodies of ice. Many geologists, 
however, dissent from this view, and although 
itis now a popular doctrine in England, there 
is still, as in the case of Uniformitarianism, 
a powerful minority opposed to it. 

The advocates of the glacier-erosion 
theory point to the circumstance that lakes 
are most common in northern latitudes 
which have been subject to glacier or ice 
action, that the slopes or sides of the lakes 
even below the surface of the water are often 
highly glaciated, and that land-ice has passed 
straight up and over high hills. They assert 
that the deep narrow lakes which intersect 
the southern slopes of the Alps have been 
ploughed out and eroded by the action of 
glaciers on their passage downwards from the 
Alps, and they account for the large quantity 
of débris or moraine matter at the mouths of 
the valleys into which lakes open, as having 
been excavated and ejected from the valleys 
and lake-basins, whereas their opponents con- 
sider it really as the scour of the vailey only. 

The glacier-erosion hypothesis was most 
ably discussed by the late Dr. Hugh Fal- 
coner, who during twelve years’ wanderings 
about the Himalayahs, and in Cashmere and 
in Thibet, had rare opportunities for investi- 
gating the features of lakes and mountains on 
a scale far surpassing those of Europe, and 
who, after his return from the East, made 
repeated visits to the Italian lakes, in order 
to compare the features of the Alps in this 
respect with those of the Himalayahs. He 
came to the conclusion that the glacier- 
erosion theory of lakes was altogether unten- 
able, and showed that the Italian lakes owed 
their existence to great fissures or depres- 
sions formed during the last upheaval of 
the Alps. These formed lakes with rivers 
running through them, and before there was 
time for them to be filled up with silt, the 
Glacial period set in and filled them with a 





compact body of ice, over which the glaciers 
with their moraine matter glided, as over an 
icy bridge, into the distant plain. Dr. Fal- 
coner insisted that precisely the s:me “ pri- 
mary conditions occurred in the great valleys 
of the Himalayahs, but without the same 
glacial phenomena,” or rather without the 
same extension downwards of the glaciers. 
Whence “the difference of the two cases 
was, that whereas the ice filled up the lake 
basins in the Alps, constituting as it were 
the conservative means by which those 
basins were saved from being silted up by 
alluvial and other matters, ‘in the Himalayah 
Mountains this conservative action did not 
take place, and the lake basins remaining 
open got filled.” Instead of being filled up 
by ice “ which afterwards melted into water, 
these lake basins were gradually silted up by 
enormous boulders, gravel, and alluvium of 
every kind, which were transported down 
from the Himalayah Mountains in prodigious 
quantities by the torrential action of the 
periodical rains.” 

Further, Dr. Falconer expressed his 
opinion that the Italian lakes offer inde- 
pendent difficulties to the glacier-erosion 
hypothesis. He contended that the action 
of glaciers is limited to superficial erosion, to 
planing and polishing, and is incapable of 
excavating these fissure-like troughs in which 
the great Italian lakes lie. He cited the 
steepness of the slopes, the vast depths of 
their basins, and their constant form in long, 
irregular, narrow channels. Lago Maggiore, 
for example, is 52 miles long, and 3} to 4 
miles wide, and Como 40 miles long with a 
width of about 3 miles. Further, he laid 
stress upon their depth, that of Maggiore 
being 2,605 feet deep, or 1,927 feet below 
the level of the Mediterranean, and he argued 
that it was physically impossible for a glacier 
to plough down to such a depth, and then 
to rise again and move up and excavate 
against an incline of about 180 feet per mile. 

Dr. Falconer also pointed to the valley of 
the Jordan, which is one of the most re- 
markable lines of depression on the face of 
the earth, and demonstrated that it could 
never have been excavated by glaciers. In 
its long narrow channel the Jordan plunges 
through a succession of lakes or troughs, 
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1* connection with the glacial theory is 
another most interesting problem, namely, 
the origin and distribution of lakes. 

Fifty years ago the received theory was 
that lakes owed their existence to depressions 
on the surface, or to the damming back by 
various causes of running water. But with 
the progress of the glacial theory, these lake- 
basins have been referred to the excavating 
power of great bodies of ice. Many geologists, 
however, dissent from this view, and although 
it is now a popular doctrine in England, there 
is still, as in the case of Uniformitarianism, 
a powerful minority opposed to it. 

The advocates of the glacier-erosion 
theory point to the circumstance that lakes 
are most common in northern latitudes 


which have been subject to glacier or ice 
action, that the slopes or sides of the lakes 
even below the surface of the water are often 
highly glaciated, and that land-ice has passed 
straight up and over high hills. 


They assert 
that the deep narrow lakes which intersect 
the southern slopes of the Alps have been 
ploughed out and eroded by the action of 
glaciers on their passage downwards from the 
Alps, and they account for the large quantity 
of débris or moraine matter at the mouths of 
the valleys into which lakes open, as having 
been excavated and ejected from the valleys 
and lake-basins, whereas their opponents con- 
sider it really as the scour of the valley only. 

The glacier-erosion hypothesis was most 
ably discussed by the late Dr. Hugh Fal- 
coner, who during twelve years’ wanderings 
about the Himalayahs, and in Cashmere and 
in Thibet, had rare opportunities for investi- 
gating the features of lakes and mountains on 
a scale far surpassing those of Europe, and 
who, after his return from the East, made 
repeated visits to the Italian lakes, in order 
to compare the features of the Alps in this 
respect with those of the Himalayahs. He 
came to the conclusion that the glacier- 
erosion theory of lakes was altogether unten- 
able, and showed that the Italian lakes owed 
their existence to great fissures or depres- 
sions formed during the last upheaval of 
the Alps. These formed lakes with rivers 
running through them, and before there was 
time for them to be filled up with silt, the 
Glacial period set in and filled them with a 
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compact body of ice, over which the glaciers 
with their moraine matter glided, as over an 
icy bridge, into the distant plain. Dr. Fal- 
coner insisted that precisely the s:me “ pri- 
mary conditions occurred in the great valleys 
of the Himalayahs, but without the same 
glacial phenomena,” or rather without the 
same extension downwards of the glaciers. 
Whence “the difference of the two cases 
was, that whereas the ice filled up the lake 
basins in the Alps, constituting as it were 
the conservative means by which those 
basins were saved from being silted up by 
alluvial and other matters, in the Himalayah 
Mountains this conservative action did not 
take place, and the lake basins remaining 
open got filled.” Instead of being filled up 
by ice “which afterwards melted into water, 
these lake basins were gradually silted up by 
enormous boulders, gravel, and alluvium of 
every kind, which were transported down 
from the Himalayah Mountains in prodigious 
quantities by the torrential action of the 
periodical rains.” 

Further, Dr. Falconer expressed his 
opinion that the Italian lakes offer inde- 
pendent difficulties to the glacier-erosion 
hypothesis. He contended that the action 
of glaciers is limited to superficial erosion, to 
planing and polishing, and is incapable of 
excavating these fissure-like troughs in which 
the great Itaiian lakes lie. He cited the 
steepness of the slopes, the vast depths of 
their basins, and their constant form in long, 
irregular, narrow channels. Lago Maggiore, 
for example, is 52 miles long, and 34 to 4 
miles wide, and Como 40 miles long with a 
width of about 3 miles. Further, he laid 
stress upon their depth, that of Maggiore 
being 2,605 feet deep, or 1,927 feet below 
the level of the Mediterranean, and he argued 
that it was physically impossible for a glacier 
to plough down to such a depth, and then 
to rise again and move up and excavate 
against an incline of about 180 feet per mile. 

Dr. Falconer also pointed to the valley of 
the Jordan, which is one of the most re- 
markable lines of depression on the face of 
the earth, and demonstrated that it could 
never have been excavated by glaciers. In 
its long narrow channel the Jordan plunges 
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with a fall so rapid, that its course has been 
described by this observer as nearly that of 
a continued cataract. He dwells on its re- 
markable feature, “the sultry chasm ” of the 
Dead Sea, the surface of which is 1,292 feet 
below that of the Mediterranean, while the 
depression of the bottom has been ascertained 
to be 2,446 feet below that level, and re- 
iterates his conviction that erosion by ice or 
water could never excavate a sudden, irregu- 
lar, and precipitous ‘‘ chasm ” like this. 

The opponents of the glacier-erosion hy- 
pothesis further assert that the fact of lakes 
being chiefly a feature of mountainous regions 
is readily to be accounted for in the circum- 
stance that the lakes have had their first 
origin in those synclinal lines of depression, 
which in the crumpling of the earth’s crust, 
formed, as it were, the counterpart to the 
anticlinal lines of elevation. 

The advocates of the glacier-erosion theory 
necessarily make an exception of the vast 
lakes of Central Africa, where glaciers are 
unknown. In their case, as in many others, 
we are therefore obliged to revert to the old 
theory, and assign their origin to depressions 
of the surface, or to transverse depressions 
in the lake valleys themselves. 

There remains yet another factor in earth- 
sculpture, more potent than cold and more 
permanent than glacial epochs. This is the 
slow and incessant wear and waste caused 
by atmospheric agents. To these agents we 
have already made some general allusion, 
but we will now endeavour to give the reader 
some estimates of the importance of rain and 
rivers in levelling the hills and deepening the 
valleys. These agents, like the dew, may be 
almost impalpable, yet every particle tells 
with effect ; each raindrop has its mission and 
plays its allotted part in the disintegration 
of the rocks, and in the removal of matter. 
Thus all the rainfall on the surface, with 
the exception of one portion which is evapo- 
rated, and of another portion which is taken 
up by vegetation, finds its way in the form 
of streams and rivers to the sea. These 
streams and rivers in their passage to the sea 
carry down with them, every day and hour, 
material from the lands over which they 
flow. After heavy rains or in floods, all 
must have noticed the turbid state of river 
waters. This turbidity, which is due to the 
clay and sand washed off the area of land 
drained by the rivers, is carried down in 
suspension mechanically to the sea. 

In this way every river of importance dis- 
charges with its waters a quantity of silt 
which is dispersed over the adjacent sea-bed, 





where it gives rise to the shoals and sand- 
banks so common at the mouth of rivers, 
To this action the great deltas of the world 
are also due, so that as a matter of fact the 
growth of the deltas gives the measure of 
the loss of the land. Professor Arch. Geikie, 
after giving the quantity of sediment carried 
down annually by six of the great rivers of 
the world, proceeds to estimate the time it 
would take to lower the area of drainage by 
one foot. He considers that the Mississippi 
effects this in 6,000 years, and the Po does 
the same work in 729 years; the average 
time for the six rivers being 3,154 years. 

But besides the solid material carried 
down mechanically or in suspension, the 
rivers carry down almost as much mineral 
matter in a state of solution, or invisibly. 
In looking into the clear depths of a swift- 
flowing stream,—clear enough for us to count 
the pebbles on its bed,—we would never 
suspect that these same sparkling, pellucid 
waters are charged with solid material in a 
state of solution, and therefore invisible to 
the eye. 

Thus every day in the year, whether the 
river be clear or muddy, each gallon of water 
carried down by the Thames contains 19 
grains of dissolved inorganic or mineral 
matter, removed from the hills. And this is 
quite distinct from the sediment swept down 
in floods from the surface. Thus, too, our 
Chalk and Limestone hills, hard and compact 
as they are, give up a portion of their sub- 
stance to all the rain-water which passes into 
them and is afterwards given off again as 
springs. All limestone hills consist, in fact, 
of a material which to a small extent is 
soluble in water, and which when dissolved 
shows no more than a lump of sugar in a 
tumbler of water. 

This gradual destruction of the surface 
through the agency of rain has gone on 
through countless ages, and silently and 
ceaselessly it goes on still. But the forma- 
tive process through the accumulation of 
sediment has kept pace with the destructive 
agent, so that although there is the almost 
insensible yet powerful planing-down agent 
in action around us on every side, we know 
that the material planed off the surface 1s 
applied, in the marvellous economy of nature, 
to the reconstruction in the depths of the 
seas of the rocks of the future, which in 
some distant age may be raised to the sur- 
face and be denuded in their turn. If 
denudation had gone on in past times with- 
out any corrective process, the land, after 
the lapse of ages untold, would have been so 
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planed down as to have its level permanently 
lowered and its inequalities effaced. But 
throughout all time, as we have before pointed 
out, there have been movements of elevation 
of the solid crust which have raised large con- 
tinental tracts and thrown up mountains ; thus 
have the ever varied and picturesque features 
of the surface of the globe been renewed and 
maintained, 

Before concluding, we would draw atten- 
tion to one wonderful reconstructive agent, 
to which the narrow limits of our space 
only allow the briefest allusion. 

We have already mentioned how all rivers 
carry down in solution the substance of our 
limestone and chalk hills into the sea. This 
is not precipitated like the sediments carried 
down mechanically, but is separated from the 
water by living organisms for the purposes of 
growth and life. ‘Thus the mollusca separate 
the lime for their sheils and the fish for 
their bony skeletons, but what concerns us 
more especially is the marvellous result 
accomplished by the little Coral polype 
in separating from the sea-water the lime 
which is necessary for the construction of its 
cells. To the incessant agency of myriads of 
these minute polypes living on a common 
framework, are due the great Coral reefs and 
Coral islands of tropical seas ; these islands 
after a time often becoming so consolidated 
as to form a limestone as compact and solid 
as that of our own limestone hills, many of 
which, geologists tell us, have the same 
origin. 

Of the way in which this wonderful trans- 
formation is effected, we cannot do better 
than quote the eloquent and forcible words 
of Dana, who remarks, in speaking of the 
soluble matter carried down from the land 
into the sea, and its reconstruction by the 
Coral polype, “that we may have in these 
Coral reefs the substance of the rocks 
from the snow-covered summits of the 





Himalayahs, the limestones of the burning 
plains of India, or the strata of inaccessible 
China, removed from their respective dis- 
tricts in imperceptible atoms into the great 
common receptacle—the ocean—where, after 
circulating over thousands of miles and for 
unknown time, it is brought to light and 
rendered tangible again by the incessant 
labours of millions of minute living gelatinous 
bodies, and by these insignificant organisms 
it is built up again into masses almost rival- 
ling the originals in dimension and impor- 
tance, but losing in this, its new dress, all 
traces of its diverse origin and diverse age, 
and while reappearing in strata, may be as 
solid as the older rocks, nevertheless amongst 
the newest of the deposits forming the land 
of the globe.” 

Tn these short papers we have reviewed a few 
of the geological theories that have influenced 
scientific thought during the last fifty years. 
We have touched. briefly upon some of the 
great questions of terrestrial physics, upon 
the origin of mountain chains, of Continental 
areas, of lakes and Coral islands ; and upon 
glaciers and other agents of earth-sculpture. 
We have attempted to show that some of the 
theories, howsoever ably argued and com- 
plete from one point of view, fail to 
satisfy all the conditions of the problems ; 
and we cannot also heip thinking, that the con- 
sequences of the hypotheses advanced from 
time to time seem too often lost sight of. 
May it not therefore be a question, whether, 
in another half century, some of the views 
relating to those great physiographical and 
geological questions which seem to receive 
such general acceptance in the present day, 
will not have taken a direction very different 
from that to which the popular belief is now 
so strongly guiding them ? 


“ Our little systems have their day; -. 

hey have their day and cease to be 3 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 





ADVENTURES OF A WAR CORRESPONDENT. 


By IRVING MONTAGU, AvTHOR oF “MEN WE MEET,” &c. 


HAT there is “a divinity which shapes 
_~ Our ends, rough hew them as we may,” 
isnever more clearly demonstrated than when, 
in the shifting scenes of an eventful life, one 
finds circumstances, as welcome as they are 
unexpected, crop up at that particular moment 
when the intervention of nothing else could 
have avoided a catastrophe. Many such in- 
stances must take place with the most prosaic, 





but with those to whom fortune has been 
fickle, those who, buffeted about from pillar 
to post, at home and abroad, have had to 
fight the grim fight tooth and nail from their 
youth up, it must be strangely manifest ; so 
at least it has been with myself, and it has 
struck me that I may cull from old memories 
a few personal experiences which may not be 
uninteresting to the readers of Good Words. 
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Referring to an old diary the other day, I | 
found the following laconic entry :—“ Spanish | 
frontier—narrow escape—potted at by Carlist | 
scouts— camp stool smashed.” It happened | 
in this way. I was sketching during the 
Carlist campaign of 1874 on the banks of 
the Biddasoa, taking a preliminary ramble 
along the French side of that frontier river | 
before crossing over to follow wherever rebel 
or Royalist presented the most picturesque 
aspect. I felt perfectly safe on French soil, 
the neutrality of which was sacred. Thus 
confident, I wandered on some four or five 
miles by the side of the river till I came 
upon a quaint Posada, on the opposite bank, 
where several noisy Carlists were drinking 
to the health of the Don, while others were 
singing still more loudly the Spanish equiva- 
lent for “ Charlie is my darling.” There was 
something striking about this little bit of 
Basque soldier life which at once brought 
me to a stand-still. Here I had a subject 
only forty yards distant (for this was about 
the width of the Biddasoa at this point), 
which I was at perfect liberty to sketch in all 
security, as long as I pleased. Opening 
therefore my camp-stool and sketch-book I 
was soon hard at work. So little suspicion 
had I of danger, that I was actually intro- 
ducing into the foreground of my picture a 











Carlist, who was somewhat detached from 
the rest, and kneeling by the water’s edge 
opposite me, when—ping—a sharp re,vort, 
and the next instant, sketch-book, camp- 
stool and your humble servant were together 
mixed upon the ground, and as the thin blue 
smoke cleared away my foreground figure 
shouldered his rifle and turned to join his 
comrades in the roar of laughter which my 
discomfiture provoked, not a little proud of 
having killed, as he supposed, an intrusive 
stranger. His swagger, however, was a little 
taken down when, to the astonishment of all, 
I rose to my feet ; the bullet having done 
no greater damage than that of having broken 
the leg of my camp-stool. This had indeed 
been a narrow escape, though it had its 
grotesque aspect. Compared, however, with 
the experiences of only two days later, the 
day after the now historic engagement at 
Behobea, it sinks into comparative insignif- 
cance. A friend (a wandering Englishman 
who had come to the frontier to see the 
fighting) and myself were strolling through 
the streets, and in and out the half-demo- 
lished and still-burning houses, interested 
not unnaturally in the well-fought field of 
yesterday, at which we had “assisted.” In 
immediate comparison with the day of the 
fight, all seemed now security itself. No 
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vestige of Carlist occupation had been evi- | the town, when he seized me by the arm with 
dent since their headlong flight into the | the grip of a Hercules. 


mountains on the previous night; and so, 


| “Let's turn back; there’s something wrong 


having spent some time in the town, we ex- | —that house yonder is still intact.” 


tended our walk to its suburbs, 
who has since been in many campaigns, 
was at this time quite new to war, and 


My friend, | 


I ventured to suggest that even victory, 
| which in this case carried demolition in its 
wake, must stop somewhere, but this he met 


anxious we should extend our interesting | by saying, “Where Alfonsist demolition 


research farther afield. So we jogged on 


some seven or eight hundred yards from | 


thirty yards of the house in question, when 
the matter was settled beyond dispute. With 
oaths both loud and deep, with derisive yells 
and cheers, the echoes of which seem to come 
ack to me as I write, the windows were 
thrown open and the long Spanish verandah 
of the house became filled with excited 
Carlists, all bent on murder. Amid a shower 
of happily misdirected bullets we leapt a 
toad-side hedge in less time than it takes 
to say so, and were for the moment lost to 


sight under its kindly cover ; but this was 
XXIV—44 


| 





| leaves off, Carlist occupation begins.” 
We were arguing thus within probably 





not to las., our temporary shelter extended 
only about fifty yards and then a broad open 
space lay between us and Behobea. In the 
meantime the road was of course occupied 
by the enemy, all hurrying in pursuit, ready 
to drop on the knee in skirmishing order 
and rake us with a rattling fire when we 
emerged (which we presently had to do), and 
came within full range of their rifles. Twenty 
barrels at least were concentrating upon us 
at this critical moment, and if ever distance 
was deceptive it was so to us during the 
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time that elapsed while we were exposed to 
what seemed to be a perfect hail of lead. 
The bullets rose from the white, dusty road, 
pinged round about our ears, and struck 
the stone walls of the houses as we neared 
the town in a way which neither of us can 
ever forget. Realising the situation, the 
Alfonsists commenced a counter fire upon 
the enemy from the Custom-house roof and 
surrounding buildings. Once under cover 
of the houses of the town we _ breathed 
again, and crossing over the little frontier 
bridge into French Behobea (for the place 
and its nationality are divided by the river), 
we were received by a large crowd of people 
who, having previously assembled to watch 
the burning town, had found in our adven- 
ture, which they could witness from first to 
last, matter of thrilling interest. If ever any 
two people felt as if restored to life by the 
special intervention of Providence, we did 
when, seated in the little Café at Behobea, 
we were able to reflect on our escape. One 
curious effect of the shock was that in both 
cases we lost for nearly an hour the use of 
the left arm, which was explained by the 
ambulance doctors as being in some way 
connected with the heart’s action. It was 
curious to see in the London papers some 
time afterwards a description of our own 
death and a detailed account of how it came 
about, under the heading of “ Assassinations in 
Spain ;” but it was at the same time delight- 
ful to be able in proper person to contradict 
it. Before leaving the sunny south I would 
venture to allude to one other circumstance 
which happened during the same campaign, | 
and which came under my personal observa- 
tion. There was a very lovely Basque girl, 
one Maraquita, who, when the Carlists were 
driven inch by inch out of the tortuous main 
street of Behobea at the point of Alfonsist 
bayonets, found shelter in the upper story 
of an empty house, and, rushing to the 
windows, looked down in despair on the 





havoc below, and then, clasping her hands 
in an agony of terror, implored heaven for 
protection. Petroleum was already playing 
its part round about the basement of the 
house ; a few moments, indeed, and all chance 
of escape would be cut off, when a young 
Alfonsist officer, who had effected an en- 
trance at the back, succeeded in saving her ; 
not, however, before a bullet had gone 
through her two hands when clasped in 
prayer for a deliverance which followed as 
if in immediate answer to her supplication. 

But now let us lower the curtain on 
Spanish frontier fighting, shift the scenes of | 





the theatre of war, and find ourselves several 
years after the events just recorded in Asia 
Minor. 

A fatiguing day’s ride, which, with the 
exception of the unavoidable mid-day siesta, 
had been continued since soon after sunrise, 
was brought to a close by our finding our- 
selves somewhere in high latitudes upon that 
everlasting range of Asiatic snow-peaks of 
which the Kop-Dagh forms the culminating 
point. 

Our little party consisted of several corres- 
pondents with their complement of dragomen, 
arabas (native carts), drivers, and those other 
miscellaneous hangers-on who form the ordi- 
nary escort of pashas on the march, for into 
such dignities are travellers of any degree 
transformed immediately on their setting foot 
on the shores of Anatolia. There was no 
disguising the fact—the compass had failed 
us; and, with night closing in with eastern 
rapidity, we found ourselves utterly and 
hopelessly lost. For several hours we had not 
been able to throw any light on our where- 
abouts ; and now, compassed about by an un- 
usually dark and starless night, we began to feel 
our helpless condition most acutely. We rode 
on in this way for some time in profound 
silence, occasionally halting that one of our 
party might dismount, and, placing his ear to 
the ground, endeavour to distinguish the dis- 
tant barking of dogs, which should indicate a 
village, or a khan at least, where we might 
find shelter; but no such welcome sound 
greeted us, so we were compelled to plod 


| aimlessly on, hoping, like Mr. Micawber, for 


“something to turn up.” Our horses, too, 
were thoroughly jaded, and had in several 
cases to be led by those who, tired as them- 


| selves, could scarcely put one leg before the 


other. Then, again, we were in a neighbour- 
hood known to be infested by brigands, and 
since we had lost the beaten track we might, 
for all we knew, come upon their haunts at 
any moment. The predicament was anything 
but a pleasant one, and when my horse, a 


| grey Arab, began to show such evident signs 
| of collapse as to oblige me to dismount, we 


held a council of war. It was now possibly 
about eleven o’clock, and as the hours be- 
tween this and daylight could not possibly 
be occupied by a continuance of these vague 
wanderings, we had to camp, as best we could, 
for the night ; and this, too, had to be done 
with some discretion, so that our whereabouts 


| might not be discovered by any prowling 
Kurd or Circassian malcontent, who could 


at any moment gather his fellows round him 
to come down in overwhelming numbers on 
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our iittle troop. Thus it was that even the 
luxury of pipes was denied, lest the tell- 
tale spark should betray us. So we crept 
noiselessly along till we were almost enveloped 
in long, dank grass and lost in brushwood, 
each man carefully leading his horse with one 
hand, while in his other he held his six-shooter 
ready for emergencies. Half an hour had 
probably been thus occupied and still no 
convenient place had been found, when Jo- 
hannes, the 

driver of my 


® Re, REY A 
idea, In a very few minutes all remem- 
| brance of that dreary night-ride was steeped 


in sweet forgetfulness. And now comes the 
dénouement. At the first streak of dawn we 
were astir untethering our horses and prepar- 
ing for our onward journey. A dense vapour 


made all as imperceptible around us as if we 


had still been enveloped in the shades of 


| night ; this, however, was not long in lifting, 


and then it was that we realised the terrible 
death which 
we had so nar- 





araba, utterly 
exhausted, fell 
by the way. 
This, accom- 
panied with 
the distant 
sound of trick- 
ling water, 
which pro- 
mised well for 
the morning, 
decided _be- 
yondargument 
our course, 
To go on now 
became im- 
possible, and 
though it was 
at first thought 
Wise to ascer- 
tain the where- 
abouts of the 
watercourse 
this was over- 
tuled by the 
majority, so 
we prepared to 
camp. While 
tethering our 
horses one 
slipped, but 
soon reco- 
vered himself, 
on the rough 
edge of what 
We supposed, 
in the darkness, to be aditch. This trifling 
circumstance would not have attracted at- 
tention had not my dragoman again called 
iy attention to the sound of rippling 
Waters, 
‘lrcamp on a little nearer to the inviting 
allurement, but finding that several of our 
Patty had picketed their horses mean- 
While, and were already rolled up in their 
uge cloaks, prepared to snatch what sleep 
they could before daylight, we abandoned the 


We were both inclined to move) 


| tion of a costermonger’s donkey. 


rowly escaped. 
We had en- 
camped on the 
very edge of a 
frightful preci- 
pice, so close, 
in fact, that my 
dragoman, the 
correspondent 
of the J/an- 
chester Guar- 
dian, myself, 
and several 
others, had 
literally slept 
upon its very 
brink, and the 
rippling water, 
which had so 
nearly tempted 
us to advise 
camping yet a 
little farther 
on, was now 
to be seen like 
a silver thread 
winding its 
way hundreds 
of feet below. 
What but a 
special Provi- 
dence could 
have spared 
us all? “ Kis- 
mit, Kismit, 
Allah be 
praised!” said our Mussulman followers as 


' they sank on their knees while the sun rose 
| over the great eastern panorama. 


Turning again to my diary, I refresh my 
memory with the following familiar quotation, 
“ Barkis is willing,” supplemented by the 
word “Gumishaneh.” It so happened that I 
had a little Armenian half-bred steed, with 
the eye of a vixen and the dogged determina- 
To urge 
him on his wild career was to insure halting 
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at the earliest opportunity ; to suggest stop-| which, in a low murmur, ran once more 


ping was to possess him with a desire to 
at once proceed at the double; and yet, 
with that perversity peculiar to mankind, we, 
from his sheer uwxwéllingness, dubbed him 
“ Barkis.” On one occasion, when pass-.| 
ing through the village of “ Gumishaneh,” it 
was discovered that ‘‘ Barkis” had lost a shoe, | 
and it became necessary to persuade him to | 
visit the village blacksmith, a burly Circassian, | 
who, with a merry twinkle in his ferret-like | 
eyes at the prospect of coming largess, pro- | 
ceeded to produce his materials. Now, when 
our unwilling little friend caught sight of that 
eastern smith, and guessed his intentions, | 
he lowered his ears, pawed the ground, and 
expressed his settled determination not rq 
| 


stand any nonsense, in corroboration of which 
he hit out straight with his hind legs when 
the farrier approached. We had, however, 
no time to spare, so, failing in persuasion, we 
had recourse to force, and succeeded (having 
tied his legs) in throwing the refractory one 
on his side. The blacksmith at once pro- 
ceeded with his work, whilst I and my 
Mussulman arabagee leant carelessly against 
the door of the blacksmith’s mud kahn, out- 
side which the shoeing was going on. Barkis, 
however, was still so obstinate as to make 
the process almost impossible, so much so, 
indeed, that Williams, my dragoman, a good- 
natured Levantine, hastened to render what 
assistance he could to the half-bewildered 
Circassian. Williains was an Englishman in 
all but accident of birth and quaintness of 
costume, this latter being thoroughly eastern, 
even to the great leathern pouch-like belt, in 
which he carried a complete armoury of dirks 
and pistols, amongst which was a curiously 
carved, long-barrelled, flint-lock weapon fully 
charged. My dragoman was on his knees, 
endeavouring to secure more firmly the cords 
which bound the animal, when, the greater 
tension breaking them, the very natural im- 
pulse of the captive was to kick out all round, 
which caused the little mob of idlers to fly 
in all directions. Not so, however, with 
Williams, who, being on his knees, couldn’t, 
if indeed he would, escape. The conse- 
quence was, that he came in for a blow 
in the chest, which had the effect of striking 
the trigger of that Asiatic pistol aforesaid 
in such a way as to discharge its contents 
and lodge a bullet in the door against 
which we two were leaning, exactly equi- 
distant from the head of the Moslem 
arabagee on the one hand, and the writer 
on the other. A crowd soon gathered round 
the scene of our miraculous escape, through 








that one word, “Kismit!”—a Moslem anda 
Christian saved from a like fate. 


The migratory life of the war correspondent 
seldom admits of his remaining long in one 
place, and while I would myself gladly have 
stopped longer in picturesque Anatolia, | 
found my professional services were required 
in Europe, and that Plevna was destined 
to be my future place of action, in the direc- 
tion of which I now had to hasten. At 
Georgivo, a straggling Danubian town in 
Roumania, I had hired a three-horse drosky 
to take me from that place along the banks 
of the Danube as far as Zimnitza. Conigsby 
(the Zimes correspondent) was with me. 
Our baggage was conveniently placed round 
about us in the vehicle—notably a certain 
portmanteau of mine, to which I shall pre- 
sently again refer. We started full of enthu- 
siasm for the front. The weather was clear, 
but intensely cold, so much so that our furs, 
thick as they were, seemed quite unequal to 
the occasion, and we were obliged to swing 
our arms and legs about in the wildest con- 
tortions to keep Jack Frost at a distance. If 
it be the custom of Grand Dukes to thus 
assert themselves, or if Russian generals are 
given to such antics, I know not; but true it 
is that we attracted direct attention from the 
Turkish outworks near Rustchuck, two shells 
being sent unpleasantly near us. The horses 
became unmanageable, and got so helplessly 
mixed and entangled that some moments 
elapsed before we were again on the way. 
Our stoppage had given the gunners a steadier 
aim. Another all-too-familiar boom, a pro- 
longed screech, and then the crash of a shell, 
which seemed to lift us from our seats, and 
throw us and our already scared steeds into, 
if possible, greater confusion than before. 
This last shot had the effect of so startling 
the horses that, having at first plunged toa 
considerable extent, they started off in head- 
long flight, soon taking us round a corner, 
and so out of sight of the enemy. But 
the most curious part of the story has yet 
to be told. Arriving at Zimnitza we decided 
on remaining there for the night, and cross 
ing by the now historic bridge of boats 
into Bulgaria in the morning, This being 
the case, I went in quest of some necessaries 
which I wanted from my portmanteau, that 
had served as a back to my seat on the 
drosky during our journey. Imagine my 
astonishment to find it smashed, and its con 
tents mulched into a confused mass within! 
That shell had struck home rather closet 
than I at the time had any notion of—™y 
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life having been saved by that well-packed 
valise. All that remains is now much trea- 
sured by my wife, who has astonished more 
than one servant at the care she takes of 


“that there old portmanter, as she wouldn’t 
be seen a-carryin’ on no account.” Perhaps 
not; without its history it would represent 
little indeed. 





UNSEEMLY MANNERS. 


By L. B. WALFORD, AUTHOR oF “ Dick NETHERBY,”’ ETC. 


“Charity . . . . doth not behave itself unseemly.” 


[' is not too much to say that everybody can 
behave well on occasion—that is to say, 
when nothing rouses the temper or thwarts 
the will ; above all, when there is a suitable 
stage for display—or, in other words, when 
we are in such society as we consider worthy 
our best manners (horrible thought !—our 
best manners !—our manners that are ordi- 
narily kept under lock and key, as too good 
for daily use!) ; but is it not a fact that there 
ate some among us—and we are not now 
speaking of the habitually self-seeking and 
worldly-minded, but of people who recognise 
Divine power and truth, and the guidance 
and aid of the Holy Spirit of God—is it not 
the case that it never seems to enter into 
the heads of some of these that at all times 
and in all places, whether known or un- 
known, among strangers or intimates, before 
the world or in the home circle, the charity 
wherewith the Apostle Paul would have us 
imbued “ doth not behave itself unseemly ” ? 
Now, mark you, we are not in this paper 
about to deal with what may be termed clear 
offences, far less with grievous sins, but 
simply with those little traits of what philo- 
sophers call ‘‘human nature,” which rise now 
and again to the surface, ruffling and blem- 
ishing the fair Christian profession of many 
of God’s most true servants. 
_ We cannot stand being put out of our way 
In little matters; we cannot enter into the 
little discomforts and awkwardnesses of our 
neighbours ; we cannot be troubled ; we 
forget ; we are absorbed ; something has up- 
set us; something has worried us,—and 
we perceive not that, as Christian people, 
we are called upon to “live peaceably,” 
pleasantly, genially with all men; that we 
Must not, through our dulness, or indolence, 
or indifference, or anything else, annoy and 
wound the meanest of our fellow-creatures. 
Let us give here and there an instance. 
You have gone to see a friend—perhaps a 
dear friend, one whom you value very much, 
and to meeting whom you have been looking 
forward after a long separation—and, to 
your chagrin, an ill-natured chance has sent 





a third person that way, who is nothing to 
you, and with whose company you could 
sooth to say, very well dispense. But is that 
any reason why you should frigidly salute a 
shy and timid stranger, why you should in- 
stantly assume an air of reserve and state, 
take a seat in solemn silence, and by your 
countenance and your whole manner show 
how little it pleases you to be thus defrauded 
of your éfe-d-¢éte? It may be you are esteemed 
and beloved by the friend you came to see ; 
it may be that he or she is as much discon- 
certed as you at the mishap which has oc- 
curred ; but be sure you will not be thanked 
for adding to the difficulty of the situation, 
nor for the warmth of the disappointment 
which you will perchance urge in excuse for 
your conduct, should it be called in question 
presently. ‘‘ Certainly,” you will perhaps 
say, ‘I had no intention of being rude; I 
had no fault to find with your visitor, To 
tell the truth, I hardly noticed who it was ; 
I was only conscious that some one was there, 
and it was so tiresome,” &c. &c., utterly un- 
aware that your “unseemly” betrayal of 
vexation had been alike annoying to the 
host and humiliating to the guest. 

Again, this pre-occupation may be still 
more unhappily timed, for the unknown 
person at a friendly meeting may be one whom 
you really care to meet, and are anxious to 
know—perhaps a newly-found relation, or 
the child of some one dear to you in youth, 
and never met before, or the relict of one 
gone ; but, taken up with yourself and your 
own emotions on the occasion, it does not 
occur to you to put these aside, and enter 
into another’s. You wish to observe and 
reflect ; you do not care to make the effort 
required to set the party at ease, (and usually 
it is a party very ill at ease under, such 
circumstances,) and accordingly, withdrawing 
into your shell, you leave it to others to talk 
—-a dreary business when talking is not 
spontaneous ; you allow everybody else in 
the room to rack their brains in search of 
topics of general interest ; you drop out of the 
conversation as quickly as you can, listening 
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and looking, and selfishly content with your 
convenient part, yet inclined to open your 
eyes to their very widest extent should 
you learn, by-and-by—supposing any one 
ever has the courage to tell you—that there 
was something cruelly “unseemly” in your 
isolation. You thought you “were not 
needed ;” you were sure the party “got on 
very well” without you, and it is a new 
idea to you to find that anybody had been 
disturbed or uneasy by your severe silence 
and appallingly straight back. 

Are you intruded upon by unwelcome 
visitors at an unlucky moment when you are 
in a hurry for an appointment, or when you 
have just received important family news 
which deeply concerns you, or when you are 
behindhand with work which must be done, 
or when you are in your shabbiest old clothes, 
with your hair—well, well, we all ave shabby 
sometimes, and hair w// get out of order ; 
and is it not almost more than can be borne 
to have the door thrown open, and the loud 
announcement assail your ear, and a whole 
set of smart folks come trooping in—don’t you 
know the scene? You had a headache before ; 
it is intensified by your indignation and 
annoyance. How came your servant to be so 
stupid as to admit the intruders? What evil 
omen sent those people to your door? Then 
comes the test. Will you show in your face 
the rebellious feelings that rise in your heart ? 
Will your look and manner bid the party get 
them gone with all convenient speed? Or, 
otherwise, will you smooth your brow, put a 
rein upon your impatience, explain, if you 
think fit, the circumstances which make you 
unable to be quite so much at your friends’ 
disposal as you might have been at another 
time, but leave them nothing to complain of 
in the way of courtesy and hospitality ? 

Yes, Christian good-breeding may come 
into requisition upon the slightest as on the 
greatest occasions—at morning calls, after- 
noon teas, dinner-parties, evening ‘parties, 
anywhere and everywhere in the social 
round ; there it will be seen as certainly as 
on the widest platform, or the highest point 
on which the eyes of the world are fixed, 
who are the truly polite, the really desirous 
of doing all—even the little necessities and 
usages ot life—to the glory of God. Is there an 
unfortunate “outsider” whom no one knows 
or cares about, a child who is afraid to take a 
chair, an inferior who is reduced to look out 
of a window or study the pictures on the wall 
for lack of entertainment ?—these will draw 
near, and the scene will instantly brighten 
for the erewhile luckless and deserted. 
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These will never be found idly gaping by 
when tongues are scarce, Gumbly comment- 
ing on all that passes, very bugbears to the 
nervous, and sources of mortification to those 
to whom they belong. (N.B.—This is not 
for the very young. It may not be their 
place to speak, and even if they might with 
advantage come forward, yet bashfulness is 
so rare a virtue one would not quarrel with 
it). But bashfulness is one thing, and indo- 
lent stolidity is another, and it is hardly too 
much to say that the case is quite exceptional 
where a grown-up person, on terms of equality 
with the rest of the party, may be present on 
any social occasion and take wo part in what 
goes on, without being deficient in that charity 
which “ doth not behave itself unseemly.” 

Again, there are many people who would 
not, in their own set and before those with 
whom they would fain stand well, suffer 
themselves to give way to ill-humoured in- 
difference to the feelings and wants of others, 
but who, when free from such restraints, 
would be careless as to how and what they 
did, provided there was nothing absolutely 
wrong—as they would call it—in their be- 
haviour. 

If you are one of these, you would not, for 
instance, show any special alacrity in taking 
your wraps and parcels off the vacant seat in 
the railway carriage when it is required for a 
fellow-traveller. You would, more probably, 
wait till the last moment, on the chance of 
the new-comer finding a seat elsewhere ; you 
would look sourly at him or her, reluctantly 
make way, grudgingly accord the place. 
You thought the carriage full enough already, 
and show that you did so. No friendly 
interchange of newspapers need be expected 
from you. You do not inquire who is in- 
commoded by your opening and shutting 
your “own” window; you cling to your 
right over the foot-warmer long after your 
feet are warm through and through; you 
see your neighbour in want of a pin, or a 
pencil, or a paper-cutter, and you have one, 
but do not offer it—and all the time you are 
engaged on a devout book, or in what you 
would call profitable meditation. Ah, but 
you do not think how “unseemly” is even 
such self-absorption when thus carried out, 
nor how much more pleasing, in the sight of 
One who looks on the thoughts and intents 
of the heart, would have been one little act 
of self-denial, one little friendly overture 
that cost an effort, but was made from 
Christian motives, than the greatest exercise 
of the mind when resulting in no fruit. 

Is it not an “ unseemly ” thing, that rough 
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jostling to the front when a good thing is to 
be had by being there, that taking advantage 
of size and weight and strength to burrow 
through a crowd and seize by sheer force the 
best post? Is that shoving back with your 
elbows and shoulders those who are as eager, 
but less unscrupulous than you, that cheating 
the less brazen out of their opportuhities, 
which we so often see at the booking-office, 
the shop, even at church itself, a pleasing 
sight to behold in a Christian man or woman ? 
Is it in accordance with true charity to your 
neighbour, that thrusting forward of your 
hand in front of another who has the claim 
to be attended to first, but who, taken aback 
by your self-assertion, timidly gives place? 
You do not stop to consider if there is any- 
thing “unseemly,” anything unfair in your 
brisk dispatch, anything provocative in your 
loud demand and impertinent forwardness ; 
you only feel that, somehow or other, you 
manage better than most people, that some- 
how or other you always do get the best of 
everything, the choicest rooms at the hotel, 
the snuggest corner at the table, the warmest 
nook by the fire; ay, and though you are 
hardy and hearty, you see no reason why you 
should give way to the pale youth who came 
in late, or the heavy-eyed child who shivers 
in the background. You “always take care 
of No. 1,” you say. What then? You are 
straightforward, honest, upright in all the 
great affairs of life; and surely, no one can 
take umbrage at your looking after your own 
interests and comforts in ordinary things ? 

Alas! can we dare to assert that Christian 
men and women do so demean themselves 
at home and abroad as to make it certain 
they would never be guilty on this wise ? Do 
they invariably consider it a part of the reli- 
gion they profess, to give up the little conve- 
nience, or control the selfish movement, or 
exhibit concern or solicitude about the fatigue 
or discomfort of such as have, in their eyes, 
no claim upon them ? 

And what about the sports and games in 
which you engage, young men? What about 
the cricket, and football, and lawn-tennis? 
Do you ever crow clamorously (behind backs) 
over a defeated opponent? Do you other- 
wise fret sulkily over your own failure? You 
think you should have had a better place than 
that assigned to you, or you should have been 
asked to join the team earlier in the day, or 
you should have had more say in the choice 
of the rest of the players, or you should have 
been on the committee? Well, how did you 
bear the indignity? Quietly, gracefully ? Or, 
did you permit yourself to go from one to 





another complaining and informing? You 
have been ill-used ; can you bear to be ill- 
used? Can you bear to have another fill 
your place, and that by no merits of his own, 
but by an obvious partiality? Ifyou cannot 
bear this, if you are led thereby into petty 
meannesses and unfairnesses, or to indulge 
in humours “unseemly” and inconsistent, 
be sure you have no right as a Christian man 
to play at all. 

This is not in regard to graver matters, 
remember; we say nothing of the sly kick 
given the foe you have a grudge against, in 
the heat of the football scrimmage, when no 
one could know whence it came; nor of the 
ball claimed, about which you could not be 
quite sure, at tennis, when you were only 
having a friendly match, and no umpire was 
present ; these are dishonesties which hardly 
come under the category of “manners.” It 
is the sullen depreciation of others, the undue 
exaltation of self, the being grasping, or what 
Scotch people would call “ snack,” over every 
trifle, the unwillingness to yield any little 
favour ; these are exhibitions which are truly 
“unseemly,” and unbefitting any one who 
makes a profession of being a follower of 
Christ. 

And once again, Christian charity “ doth 
not behave itself unseemly” in the home 
circle, and in the daily life; doth not, for 
instance, persist in bringing forward topics 
for discussion which are known to afford dis- 
cordant scenes, about which some members 
of the family feel strongly, and not in unison 
with others; doth not, again, make a prac- 
tice of keeping the punctual ones of the 
community waiting for meals, or for the drive, 
or the walk, or the appointment of any kind ; 
doth not, again, perversely take out men and 
horses, and detain them for hours in a drizzly 
rain or biting east wind, from which the 
warm cover of the carriage protects the occu- 
pant, when any other day would do equally 
well for the expedition; doth not, again, 
slip into the elderly relation’s easy-chair the 
moment it is vacant, letting it be seen that it 
is unpleasant to turn out when, by-and-by, 
it is wanted; doth not, young folks, show 
too open a disgust for the closely-shut vehicle 
in which poor grandpapa or grandmamma 
takes the daily airing, and in which they love 
so dearly to have a companion,—oh, these 
are little matters, trifling details, not trials of 
your faith and courage, not earnests of your 
truth and sincerity, but just the little petty 
every-day tests which are pebbles in every 
path, and of which so much might be made, 
if we had eyes to see and ears to hear. 
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It is superfluous to add more. All will 
allow that company manners are too seldom, 
far, far too seldom, home manners, and that, 
nevertheless, they might, nay, they ought to 
be so, and could be made so without ab- 
surdity or formality. Who does not know 
some gentle youth or maiden to whom they 
can point and say, “ Zhat one is always the 
same, whoever is there or not there; shat 
one is never carried away by the excitement 
of the moment, made rough and rude and 
odious because of things going wrong, or 
otherwise unduly and noisily elated because 
fortune is kind; ‘af one never drops the 
little attentions paid at the first, never omits 
to notice the humblest arrival, to attend to 
the dullest and least-coveted companion ; 
that one may be counted upon to fill the 
place that others shirk, to toil in the rowing 
of the heavy boat, to trundle along the slow 
horse, to take a bed anywhere if rooms are 
needed, to hear out the longest-winded nar- 
ration, from which every other auditor slips 
away, to carry the rugs and wraps that no one 
else remembers (or wishes to remember) ; 
that one is never affronted and surly, nor, on 
the other hand, pushing and intrusive ; hat 
one, in a word, hath his heart filled to over- | 
flowing with that beautiful and holy charity 
which doth not behave itself “ unseemly.” 





to the rule, ‘Ae one here and there who does 
not think he owes nothing to his neighbour, 
who does wot push, does of assert, does not 
follow the inclination of the moment when it 
lies contrary to the laws of benevolence and 
courtesy and humanity ; that one may be set 
aside by the flattering world, and leave no 
sign on the tables of fame, but he or she 
knows what it is to see the eye lighten at 
their approach, to be met by the glad wel- 
come, to be depended upon by the weak and 
poor, to be beloved by little children, to be 
perchance revered during all life in secret by 
some grateful soul to whom the merest 
passing politeness was shown, to have the 
good word of every speaker when absent, to 
disarm the shaft of malice, to soften the edge 
of satire, to be acknowledged even by such 
as see not and care not what is the secret 
spring which furnishes forth so goodly a fount, 
as the true gentleman—the true gentle- 
woman. 

Contrariwise, little do they know what they 
miss, nor to what comments they subject 
themselves, nor how they smirch their favours, 
lessen their charms, and by their own deed 


| prevent being accorded them that full mea- 


sure of admiration and esteem which is sub- 
stantially their due, who, relying on their 


| sterling work, their honesty and sincerity and 


Oh, depend upon it, unseemly manners | conscious integrity, permit themselves, with- 
may be put up with, may be thought a trifle, | out concern or regret, systematically, well- 
pardonable because so common, a weakness | nigh involuntarily, to indulge in unseemly 
to which we are all subject, but the exception manners. 


PICTURES OF RURAL LIFE. 


ERHAPS, before we reach our old home 
itself, it were well to pause a moment on 
the old Roman camp, that seems to guard 


the place; and look down from our elevated | 


situation on the small grey village below us. 
Surely it is a perfect picture! Across the 
meadows—where the lazy cows seem to stand 
knee-deep in the long waving grass—we can 
see the silver, threadlike river gliding placidly 
along to join its other half that, somehow or 
other, has crept away from it, just beyond our 
right, and has turned the long slip of meadow- 
land into an island, rich and fertile indeed ; 
in early spring a storehouse of cowslips, and 
in summer beautiful with tinted grasses, and 
a tall pink flowering rush that is verily a 
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prize for those who know well where to look 





for it; while the village itself, with its low 
thatched cottages and the great Manor- 
house—now a convent—is a mile long, and 
straggles each side of a broad white road, as 
if in a vain attempt to reach the market town 
that is full four long miles distant, Farther 


_ away still is another Roman camp, so placed 


in relation to the one from whence we obtain 
our view of the village as to suggest that 
the two guarded this fertile pasture land, long 
ages ago, from attacks from marauding tribes ; 
and we can almost fancy, as we watch the 
sheep crop the short thick grass around us, 
that we can perceive shadowy sentries lean- 
ing on their rough arms, and gazing acrcss the 
meadows for foes as dead as they are them- 
selves. There is very little life too about 


“ Among the apple-blossoms in the orchard.” 


the village; occasionally a sun-bonneted 
woman comes to her door, and shading her 
eyes with her hand, gazes this way and then 
that to see if the children are coming home 
irom school; or a couple of old men creep 
out and sit in the sunshine under the falling 
mud walls, and silently contemplate a scene 
that has small charm, except the all-potent 
one of familiarity, to their bleared and glazing 
tyes. Indeed, life as expressed by the pre- 
sent day has not much to do with our village ; 
for the Manor-house—whence brides have 
issued blushingly, to go off into the untried 
World, leaning on a stalwart arm—in which 
the twin tragedies of birth and death have 
been often enough enacted, is as silent as a 
Closened and crowded tomb. It is a living 





have renounced the world and the world’s 
responsibilities and have entered into this 
old square building, behind their drawn 
blinds, never more to leave it; not even 
when death opens their eyes and their prison 
house; for then they are buried in the garden, 
where they walk at dusk, with bent heads, 
and eyes that regard nothing save the earth 
from whence they came, and to which they 
will some day return. 

The village may say little to those who 
only pass through it, but has much to tell us, 
who know it well. It was a village even 
before the days when the camps were made, 
and these very streets—if streets they can be 
called—were planned out by the Britons, 
who lived here then, doubtless half-buried in 


grave, full of saddened, quiet women, who | the trees that are sparsely represented now, 
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and have been cleared away, as all the 
southern forests were cleared, when the 
Romans came and saw how much could be 
done by clearing and tilling the land; and 
when the Romans had gone, taking their 
last look at our white cliffs and pleasant 
valleys—just yonder, where the dip in the hills 
shows us where Lulworth lies—succeeding 
nationalities each had their resting-place here, 
and left a mark on the inhabitants of the tiny 
place, that reached its palmiest days about 
the end of the last century, when it possessed 
two great houses whence flowed streams of 
benevolence that drew the village folk closely 
within their magic circle, and gave them 
strong reasons for believing in the richness 
and goodness of their superiors in wealth and 
position. Even later than this the village 
life, before the introduction of railways, must 
have been a pleasant if not a very profitable 
thing. Of course rain and wind and bitter 
cold and want were there, but when we 
think over what it must have been, we are 
always insensibly reminded of the scent 
of white pinks and summer Sundays, first of 
all in the quaint old church where we loved 
to sit near the door, where the scented 
air blew in, and brought with it the hum of 
bees, the soft song of the pine, the melodious 
warble of the thousand and one birds in 
“The Park,” and whence we could watch the 
swifts as they darted towards us, and then 
back again; or the flapping rooks; or those 
members of the village community who 
thought their religious exercises were per- 
formed if they lounged up against the porch 
in their best clothes, holding bits of flowers 
or strongly-scented herbs, awaiting the end 
of the service, and the silent absorbing plea- 
sure of seeing their stiffly-starched sweet- 
hearts back to the doors of the houses where 
they were in service; and then comes the 
long sweet afternoon walk, and then Monday 
morning with its manifold duties, all slowly 
but precisely performed, because we knew 
quite well there was no need for hurry. 

It is surely somewhat grievous to know 
how certainly, if gradually, life demanded 
more than this of its victims. One by one the 
youthful gentry went up to town and were 
lost from our view; and then came the first 
shock to the village: truly the world must 
first come to an end before the Manor-house 
bounties failed, yet the world went on very 
comfortably, and one morning there were no 
more Jeykells to inhabit the old place ; it was 
surely inconceivable, yet so it was. There 
were three monuments in the church dating 
from 1400, but the family was ended; or 





swamped among those who would never 
curtsey or touch their caps to them, and the 
Papists were in possession, and would not 
come out in the village even far enough to 
cultivate a well-stocked walled garden, that 
had been the pride of the place, and almost 
the possession of it. Alas! it was let toa 
farmer who did not see in his black-currant 
trees naught save a certain amount of jam 
and jelly for all ailing creatures in the village, 
and who turned the newly-opened railway to 
account, and sold all his fruit along with his 
milk and butter; then the nuns were never 
seen, and the house ceased to be anything 
save. a silent monument to the fact that, 
beyond the sea, there did really exist a 
country where such things were a matter of 
course, and made the villagers dread more 
than ever that Buonaparte might really swoop 
down upon them, as was so often threatened, 
and shut them all up to pray for him where 
they could never come again from between 
four dreary walls. Then the other great house 
fell into disuse ; too big for a farmhouse, no 
one lived in it; and it gradually decayed until 
nothing was left save the name, and the tall 
trees and close-growing copses that still retain 
the name of the Park. 

The gradual disappearance of houses like 
to this is no new thing in the neighbourhood 
of our village ; families drawn into the whil- 
pool called London, that whirls wider and 
wider each year that we live, do not care to 
return and live surrounded by nature and 
their own people. At first the doors are closed, 
they will return soon; then piece by piece 
the furniture and pictures depart; the servants 
are resolved into one old retainer in the 
wide kitchens, who in time dies ; the small 
belongings then are sold, the bats and star- 
lings are in possession, swifts and house 
martins and sparrows quarrel for the eaves; 
somebody thinks of the doors and window- 
frames, the floors become common properly 
and make excellent firewood, and presently 
there is nothing left, save grass-grown walls, 
and deep holes leading to _long-since 
emptied cellars, and soon even these are 
filled up, or levelled, until the house 1s 4 
name only, and sometimes not even that. 

Often when staying at the farm we have 
wandered on the site of the old place, and 
felt sorry, sorry for those who once were 
lords of the surrounding soil, and have won- 
dered about those girls and boys who once 
walked in the gardens, eager and loving, a0 
full of that life that has ebbed away from 
here, to centre in a place where people are 
one of a mass, and cease to be individual 





—___. 
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sources Of joy and wonder and comment, as | Then there was never a moment wasted, 
they are in the quiet, small-evented country, | each hour had its appointed task, each change 
Then it was a relief, when we had indulged | in the weather its significance, and required 
our sentimental love of thinking of those of | its necessary watching. The mere approach 
whom few else will think, to return to the farm, | to it was delightful ; for it gave us a sense of 
full as it was then of life in its widest sense. | calmness and peace, and insured us a wel- 











“ Before the rustling, swaying scythe.”’ 


come that was anticipated there, even before 
we reached that most hospitable house itself. 
We turned up by the church, rich in its 
ancient pulpit and chained book, placed there 
by Queen Elizabeth herself, who may possi- 
bly have stayed one night, in one of her pro- 
gresses in the southern counties, in the close- 
by Park House, the house which is now no 
more, and at once were away from the vil- 
lage ; it might have been an avenue to the 
farm for all the outside traffic there was, yet 
we came here on one or two cottages, where 
we had friends who were glad indeed to see 
us, and had always a cheery word even in 
the worst of weather. Weather naturally 
1s an important factor in farm-life, and dif- 
ferent sorts of days have different events 
enshrined within them ! 

Have we not in the first of our gallery of pic- 
tures a faithful copy of the sweet and fragrant 
spring-time? It requires small imagination 
to see it all once more: the early morning is 
vocal with birds; firstat the break of day, when 
yet a soft gloom is in the air, and the night 
Seems lingering to press a kiss on fair morn- 
Ing’s brow, ere passing away with shrouded 
face, the cuckoo begins his monotonous call 
among the apple-blossoms in the orchard ; 





then the sparrows wake in the eaves, and 
begin their domestic, ceaseless chatter, the 
light gets broader, there is a pink glow over 
everything, the thrushes and blackbirds sing 
one against the other, and the lark on the 
brow of the down behind the house sings 
too, all carolling for pure joy, and because 
they are so glad to see the sunshine. Then 
we look out: the cows are in the orchard 
now, almost buried in the high grass, where 
but yesterday we gathered cowslips for the 
wine that is to be made to-day; the venerable 
pony who lives in humble retirement in the 
old shed at the bottom of the orchard puts 
his brown head out to say good morning to 
his friends the cows; the farm labourers are 
already busy with the sheep and lambs, and 
we watch our host, sitting square on his 
squarer cob, trot slowly out of the yard on 
his early expedition round the fields to see 
how the wheat looks and to contemplate 
farther inroads on his two enemies, the hares 
and rabbits, and indeed on another even 
deadlier foe, the yellow charlock, that had 
a way of cropping up when least expected, 
and choking with its impertinent growth the 
feebler little wheat and barley plants. 
Farm-life is essentially a life that requires 
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a happy, hopeful disposition. Each year the 
promise is so fair; each year we were going 
to be so prosperous, so lucky; but either 
a sudden storm or persistent rain would 
damp our spirits and spoil our crops, and 
leave us nothing save hopes that another 
year might treat us better than this one had 
done. Yet sometimes fortune did smile upon 
us, summer showered upon us long hot 
days; each readily brought back to our mind’s 
eye by the sounds of bees in the garden, the 
delicious scent of fruit ripening slowly to 
perfection on a deep-red and yellow lichened 
south wall ; or the glimpse of a garden glit- 
tering with red and yellow geraniums and 
calceolarias, and sweet smelling of syringa 
and mignonette. Then we see once more 
our cheery friend, as he returned glowing 
with heat and satisfaction from the ripening 
fields, We lean over the gate with him on 
one of those warm, still Sunday afternoons 
we shall never forget while we live, and we 
see the wonderful lights and shades travel 
across the exquisite brown corn as the wind 
comes softly over them, showing here and 
there a scarlet poppy, or a deep-blue corn- 
flower, or a patch of golden corn-marigold, 
whose beauty excuses their presence among 
the wheat. 





— 


It seems almost a pity when, according to 
old custom, the farmer and his quiet lady- 
like wife go out with their people, and, obli- 
vious of reaping-machines and such-like un- 
picturesque aids to husbandry, put in the first 
sickle into the ripe wheat; yet it is well, too, 
to see the rows of reapers and the falling 
corn, while the women follow after, binding 
the sheaves quickly, as one by one the swathes 
fall rapidly before the rustling, swaying 
scythe. 

Then we discover all sorts of strange haunts 
unsuspected by us before. Here a narrow 
path cut straight into the heart of the field 
tells us of the hares who have, all unknown 
to us, eaten their way regularly from the 
hedges ; here a partridge’s nest is found: 
and as the standing corn becomes gradually 
less and less, and ceases to be in the least a 
covert, rabbits and hares rush out pell-mell, 
and fall speedily victims to the sticks of the 
labourers. 

At luncheon-time, when the half-mown 
field is left for a small space, it becomes full 
of eager marauders, flocks of sparrows and 
divers finches possess themselves of it, and, 
unless speedily disturbed, manage, in “ less 
than no time,” to clear quite a space before 
them, delighted to find food on a safe, steady 


** The great harvest moon shines in at the stable-door.” 


basis; for the ripe ears before they are cut 
are so shaking, so slender, that the birds 
cannot perch thereon safely, and are too 
much alarmed by the way the stalk bends, 
should they attempt to alight upon it, to do 
more than try once or twice and then go 


away, to await the coming of the reapers and 
their hour for food. 

Then the scene changes again. The horses 
have drawn the last load home; the great 
harvest moon shines in at the stable-door; 4 
smell of hot food seems to reach us, and we 








“ At luncheon-time.” 
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know the harvest supper is cooked and wait- | the corn were rugged and thick with couch- 
ing for us all; the men set to work; the} grass, that told its own melancholy tale of 
master carves; we hear the speeches, the | most dilapidated husbandry. 
extra cheer for the good harvest, the solemn! It was miserable indeed to wander there 
thanks; the dew falls heavily ; the babies | without our old friend, and we were almost in- 
are asleep ; tobacco fills the great barn; then | clined to question why our dear host had 
all is quiet; the harvest is in, and work is| been permitted to spend and be spent, and 
over,—play begins. | all for this result. Yet when we heard old 
So year after year went by. Then we were | Cherritt talk of the good master, and walked 
called away for a time, and summers and | with him to see improvements he had done, 
winters had come and passed, and there was | useless now yet still existent, and noticed his 
no chance of seeing the farm again. Still it | cheerfulness, we, remembering our happiness 
was ours with all the potent force of memory: | in those early years, and perceiving in this 
and often in crowded streets the scent of|the sweet fragrance of the actions of the 
violets borne to us across a crowd, or the | just, could not but allow that it was well that 
sight and smell of lilacs in a London square, | it had been. 
would bring back one or other of the many | On Sunday we stood beside his quiet grave. 
pictures of the farm-life with which our me-| The whole churchyard looked as if covered 
mory was stored; yet never had our feet! by the wing of an angel, so white was it with 
wandered in the lane, or our eyes seen the | snowdrops: a thrush was singing as only our 
well-remembered place. | English birds can sing in the gently falling 
Then we had time and chance vouchsafed | rain; the organ was playing in the church, 
to us, and we found ourselves in the familiar | and the school children sang sweetly, and 
village. The same, yet not the same. Death | shrilly, of another land than this. Every- 
had walked the lane before us, and had | where were the indications of life and sum- 
placed his hand on our dear friend’s forehead, | mer-time, for which he had taught us to seek, 
and called him away. A tattered piece of | and which we had always loved for his sake. 
crape clinging to old Cherritt’s beehive told | We could see the tiny stream running under 
us that the bees had been made cognisant of | the road, where we noted as we passed what 
the event; and as we looked round us we| might have been the identical trout that we 
saw that no one had taken his place, and that | always looked for before going into church 
fields and outhouses, cottages and cotters,| with him, as he taught us how to creep up 
were all alike fallen into decay, and were | without throwing our shadows over the stream, 
either vanished altogether, or so altered that | alarming the wily creature; and we could 
we were‘ unable to recognise the place we | almost fancy we heard his pleasant voice talk- 
knew. ing to us about nature and her handiworks. 
It was early spring. The thing-vend | “He is not dead,” we said as we turned 
was broken down, and the path to it from | away, “neither is the farm altered. Every- 
the shepherd’s cottage grown over so entirely | where we see what used to be; what really 
that only our eyes could trace it, and the| was; and as long as memory lasts, as long 
fields that should have been covered with the | as we have recollection, there can be no real 
thin green spears of the advancing army of | difference between then and now.” 














THE PARIS OUVRIER. 
By R. HEATH, Autor oF “EDGAR QUINET, HIS EARLY LIFE AND WRITINGS,” ETC. 
III.—HIS RECREATIONS. 


HE recreations of the Paris ouvrier wear | Sundays afterwards, there is much dancing 
a character of Arcadian simplicity or of | and all the ordinary amusements of a fair. 
reckless debauchery. Theguingettes outside | The peculiarity in Paris is that the 
Paris and the dancing-saloons within are the | dancing-booth and the greasy pole invade 
places where the young ouvriers and ouvritres | many of the main thoroughfares; not only 
enter the downward path of moral ruin. on the great day itself but on the following 
On fétes, and especially during that of the | Sunday dancing commences in the streets at 
Republic, which, though nominally confined | sunset, and is kept up until the following 
to the fourteenth of July, continues for several | morning. 










THE RECREATIONS OF THE PARIS OUVRIER. 
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The salle de danse in the evening, and 
billiards or cards during the day, form the 
occupation of too many young mechanics on 
Sunday. 

The first day of the week is, however, as 
we have said, only a holiday once a month 
for the majority of workmen. On the after- 
noon of pay-Sunday the ouvrier takes his 
family outside the barrier for a walk into the 


of the numerous restaurants in the neighbour- 


hood, and wander in the woods plucking the | 


wild flowers, or find a quiet nook where one 
of the party reads aloud. These happy 
afternoons fill the workman’s heart with joy, 
and he begins to recall his childhood and to 
talk of his old home in some distant pro- 
vince. He takes his a//umette de campagne, is 
joyously excited, but nothing more; the 
whole family return by train or tram-car, 
laden with lilac or wild-flowers, and are safe 
in bed by eleven o’clock. 

Saturday evening is the favourite time for 
the theatre. The ouvrier prefers the drama, 
and if the scene is pathetic is easily moved 
to tears. 

On Sunday afternoon a few visit the Louvre, 
the Luxembourg, and the Salon, and other pic- 
ture galleries when open. They are observed 
to pass the nude subjects characteristic of 
French art with indifference, and to fix their 
attention mostly on historical scenes, or pic- 
tures which touch the feelings : a scene from 
the Inquisition, a mother weeping over her 
children, or an inundation, or a famine. 

Compared with the German, the Paris 
ouvrier can hardly be said to possess any 
musical faculty whatever. The loud and 
harsh noises to be heard night and day in 
Paris indicate that the popular ear must be 
nan almost infantine condition. Cracking 
their whips with the utmost violence is the 
ceaseless delight of Parisian drivers, and 
during the féte and for many days after the 
gamins render life unsupportable by constant 
detonations of gunpowder. 

To judge from the way the ouvriers gather 
round bookstalls, and the avidity with which 
the young among them may be seen devouring 
4 book while waiting for the tram, reading 
must be a real enjoyment to the more intelli- 
gent. I have seen a young fellow in a blouse 
teading a book as he sat astride on the back of 
aheavy cart-horse. A friend, a lady who has 
made friends with an ouvrier family at Belle- 
ville, finds them not only to possess a good 
library but to be well acquainted with French 
literature. When a workman is a reader his 
laste will be good. He will despise novels, 








especially of the vicious order ; his favourite 
books are histories of the Revolution, such 
as Lamartine’s “‘Girondins ”; Louis Blanc’s 
“Dix Ans”; “ Histoire de Deux-Décembre,” 
&c.; and for classics, Voltaire, Rousseau, 
and perhaps Corneille. 

If in the present adult population many 


| may be found with literary and artistic tastes, 
| the ouvriers of the next generation will be 
country. ‘They have a simple dinner at one | 


educated men, in the vulgar sense of the 
word ; for it would be difficult to give ade- 
quate expression to the fury with which the 
instruction of the people is pressed forward. 
All classes combine; the Republicans be- 
cause they sincerely believe that popular 
instruction is the great panacea for all the 
ills of the world ; Conservatives, because they 
hope that it will make the people reasonable ; 
Catholics, because they fear to lose even 
those who still hold to the church. 

Primary instruction is now compulsory and 
gratuitous, The choice of the school rests 
with the father or guardian, but he cannot 
neglect to have his child instructed by some- 
one and somewhere. The communal schools 
are excellent, and the greatest pains taken 
with the instruction. For the present gene- 
ration there are multitudes of Cours, popular 
and gratuitous. I have no means of exactly 
knowing the number, but it is said that there 
are now in Paris during the season as many 
as 2,000 courses of lectures of one kind or 
another. A very great number of these are 
open to the public, and are specially adapted 
to the youth of both sexes. 

In a speech made last December at the 
West London School of Art, Mr. Mundella, 
M.P., stated that he had recently been in 
France for the purpose of inquiring into the 
new system of education, which came into 
operation on the 1st of October last year, 
and that while there he had spent some time 
in trying to ascertain the progress the French 
were making in giving instruction in art. 
The Vice-President of the Council declared 
himself “perfectly astounded by the facts 
that had come to his knowledge on the sub- 
ject. He had seen in Paris placards, six feet 
long, offering gratuitous instruction to every 
person employed in certain trades who would 
come and accept it. He found schools of 
art, which were attended by hundreds and 
thousands of students, in every part of the 
country. These schools were supported, not 
only by Government aid, but by the different 
municipalities out of the local rates and 
taxes. Thus all the artisans of Paris, and a 
large number of those in the country, were 
receiving gratuitous art instruction. The 
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Paris municipality expended £ 32,000 in this | of the way a young dourgeoise lady and her 
way last year, and that sum will be largely | mother turned away from him with a kind of 
exceeded during the present year. He had | horror when they learnt that he actually 
brought with him the ‘ Paris Budget for Edu- | worked in a factory, and helped to make the 
cation’ for next year (1883), and he found | steam-engines. But I have met with an in- 
from it that that city with its population of | stance quite as startling on the other side, 

1,900,000 would spend on education double | Meeting at the house of a mutual friend, an 
the amount that was expended for the edu- | orator, ‘who, a few days before, I had heard 


cation of the four millions who lived in | | deliver a strong philippic against the Govern- 
London.” | ment, at a meeting mainly composed of 
While it would be a great mistake to over- 


| ouvriers, and on an ouvrier question, I asked 
estimate the importance of the present educa- | him to introduce me to one of his ouvrier 


tional furor in Paris, it ought, even at low- | friends. He assured me that he only knew 
water level, to open up an unlimited vista for | them in the meetings, but that he did not 
the elevation of the Parisian ouvrier. Why | know the address of any. Nothing could give 
then may we not hope to see many Garfields | a stronger impression of the immense chasm 
in the French Republic? The first great | between the working class and those not 
difficulty is the strong feeling of caste which | actually members of it, than to find one of 
exists as powerfully in the ouvrier as in any | ‘their prominent advocates—a man who, I 


other class. believe, has been devoted for years to their 
M. Poulot has related an amusing instance | cause—without a single private owvrier friend. 





THE LIFE-BOAT. 


“THE sea, as by some inner demon stung, Between them and the ship that staggers on, 
Hath burst its glassy prison, and on high The waves like liquid phalanxes of steel 
A thousand waves in black despair are flung Rise up to bar their way with hiss and moan, 
In foaming supplication to the sky. Till the staunch life-boat shakes from deck to keel. 


They yawn with fangs half-hidden by the spray, But still she cleaves her way through stormy rifts ; 
And hiss and roar with madness in their breath, In front the swooping sea-gulls show her path, 
And, blind with hate, for ever seek their prey, Until she seems a speck that sinks and lifts, 
To drag it downward to their gulfs of death. Amid a thousand howling gulfs of wrath. 


The winds are in high holiday; they shear And those who stand in horror on the shore, 
Their way through spray & cloud, & high & strong Watching the hell of shaking darkness there, 

Put forth their mighty strength until they bear Hear their hearts throb an answer to its roar, 
The billows downward as they roar along. Now touching hope and now again despair. 


Between each wave there seethes a mimic hell, Will they come back? The moments lengthen out, 
Gaping with foam-fleck’d maw to swallow all— Until they seem like hours to those who wait. 
For who can quench such thirst ? or weave a spell At last that far-off speck has put about ; 
Over the anger of their carnival ? But who can say what yet shall be its fate ? 


Lo, how they toss, as if from hand to hand, The storm, as if unconscious of defeat, 
That ship far out where help seems all in vain, Re-marshals all its seething ranks of waves, 

And thin white faces turning to the land And, led by shrieking winds with foam-hid feet, 
Whose only hope is to despair again. Swoops on the staunch true hearts, & roars & raves. 


Their ship is but a plaything for the sea, But battling still with every wave that strives 
A speck for winds to buffet at and toss— To bear them back with rushing surge and sweep, 
Who will put out, although his life should be They gain the shore at last with human lives 
Within his hand, to fling away like dross ? Wrench’d from the white teeth of the tigerish deep. 


“Out with the life-boat! ‘Willing hands are kere, Brave hearts beneath rough bosoms! Well we knew, 
Stout muscles, ay, and stouter hearts to fight, How ye would rise to God and Christ’s own plan, 
Give way, give way, and with a voice of cheer, And stand heroic in the tasks ye do. 
We must save lives before the fall of night.’ Grand is the sea, but grander still is man! 
ALEXANDER ANDERSON. 
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THE ORDER OF REVELATION IN ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES. 


By CANON BARRY, D.D., PRINCIPAL OF KING’s COLLEGE, LONDON, 
PRIMATE-DESIGNATE OF AUSTRALIA. 


IV.—THE EPISTLES TO THE GALATIANS AND TO THE ROMANS. 


Ta section of St. Paul’s Epistles next to 
be considered includes the latter por- 
tion of the Second Epistle to the Corinthians 
(chaps. x.—xiil.), the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, and the Epistle to the Romans. Of 
these the Second Epistle to the Corinthians 
was, as we have seen, written in Macedonia 
(probably at Philippi), during the Third mis- 
sionary journey ; the Epistle to the Romans 
was undoubtedly dispatched from Corinth 
not very long after (see Rom. xv. 19, 25, 26, 
31; Xvi. I, 21, 23), when St. Paul had passed 
from Macedonia to Greece (Acts xx. 2, 3) 
towards the close of the same journey. The 
Epistle to the Galatians carries with it no 
certain marks of date, and accordingly has 
been assigned to different periods by different 
commentators. But the overwhelming in- 


ternal evidence of close connection with the 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians on the one 
nand, and with the Epistle to the Romans 
onthe other, seems to refer it, almost certainly, 
to a time nearly contemporaneous with them, 


and to induce the belief that it also was 
written from Corinth, perhaps just before the 
Epistle to the Romans.* In any case, con- 
sidering its character and subject, we can 
have no hesitation in studying it, as forming 
one group in idea and purpose with the other 
two Epistles. 

I, Between this group and the preceding, 
little or no interval of time elapses. But 
there is evidently a marked and terrible 
change of circumstances, indicated by the 
striking alteration of style and tone, which 
attentive study discloses at the end of the 
ninth chapter of the Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians. Up to that point the character 
of the Epistle, as a whole, is well summed up 
in the closing verse (ix. 15), “ Thanks be unto 
God for His unspeakable gift!” From great 
anxiety and sorrow, the news received through 
Titus (ii. 13, 143; vii. 4—16) had changed 
the Apostle’s feelings to an infinite thankful- 
ness and joy; breaking out, as in isolated 
expressions of gladness and affection, so also 
in that unique outpouring of deep spiritual 
experience, in which “ his mouth was open,” 
because “ his heart was enlarged.” It seems, 
indeed, from a comparison with 1 Cor. xvi., as 
if the Epistle were then about to close—after 

* See the convincing investigation of Bishop Lightfoot in 
the Introduction of his Epistle to the Galatians,” sect. iii. 


XXIV—45 





the minute directions (in chaps. viii. ix.) as 
to the collection and transmission of the alms 
for the Church at Jerusalem—with the usual 
greetings and blessings. Suddenly there 
comes an extraordinary change over the latter 
part of the Epistle (chaps. x.—xili.)—written, 
as some have inferred from the emphatic 
opening, “ Now I Paul myse/f beseech you,” 
with his own hand, like the close of the 
Epistle to the Galatians. Joy is turned to 
sorrow, confidence to intolerable anxiety ; 
the love, which had expressed itself in glad- 
ness, now bursts out in the pathos of wounded 
affection; an unexampled self-assertion is 
forced on St. Paul, supported by vehement 
denunciation of enemies and slanderers, and 
not unfrequent bitterness of sarcasm; and 
ending in a threat to use “sharpness” of 
discipline, severe against evil-doers, unless, 
indeed, the necessity of exercising it may be 
spared him by the removal of the causes 
which should call it forth. It is almost im- 
possible to doubt that, before the Epistle 
could be dispatched, some news had reached 
the Apostle from Corinth, announcing a spiri- 
tual crisis of painful and momentous signifi- 
cance. 

That crisis was the emergence of the first 
great heresy and schism of the Apostolic age— 
the fatal Judaizing movement—which checked 
the triumphant progress of the Gospel, and 
embittered the future of St. Paul’s Apostolic 
career. Hitherto, after the first dispute, which 
had been settled at the Council of Jerusalem, 
the unity between Jewish and Gentile Chris- 
tianity had been, not without difficulty, pre- 
served. It might have been hoped that the 
decree of the Council, though strictly applic- 
able only to the Churches of Asia Minor and 
Syria, would have stopped everywhere the 
attempt to narrow the Catholicity of Chris- 
tianity by imposing uponit thefetters of Jewish 
observance. St. Paul himself had shown a 
special delight in the collection of the alms, 
which were a kind of tribute from the richer 
daughter Churches of the Gentiles to the 
poverty of the mother Church at Jerusalem, 
and a bond of loving unity between givers 
and receivers. In his own person he had 
endeavoured to be “ to them under the law, 
as under the law . . . to them that are with- 
out law, as without law” (1 Cor. ix. 20, 21). 
In Christ he had taught, as a matter of course, 
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that all members of the Church were one, 
“whether Jews or Gentiles,” being baptized 
by one Spirit into one Body (1 Cor. xii. 13). 
Time and the course of events would neces- 
sarily determine the ultimate destiny of the 
Jewish system of law and ritual, Mean- 
while it was everything that there should be 
no schism in the body of Christianity ; that 
all, Jew and Gentile alike, should labour for 
the advancement of the Gospel ; that all 
should be one in allegiance to Him, who was 
at once “a light to lighten the Gentiles, and 
the glory of His people Israel.” 

But this was not to be. By the agency of 
some individuals, unknown to subsequent 
history, but obviously at the time only too 
influential as “ the chiefest apostles” (2 Cor. 
xl. 5), claiming to inherit the original mission 
of the Twelve, a vehement Judaizing move- 
ment was introduced into the very Churches 
of St. Paul’s foundation. It was simply a 
reproduction in the Church of Christ of the 


old Pharisaism, both in its religious exclu- | 


siveness and its idolatry of legal obedience. 
In the face of the Apostolic decree, it could 
hardly be contended that circumcision, with 
all that it implied, was a necessary condition 
of Christianity. But it seems clear that it 
was regarded as introducing the receivers 
of it to a higher spiritual condition—not 
unlike (as has been well said) “the reli- 
gious life” of medizval monasticism. They 
were to form a religious aristocracy within 
the Church of Christ, succeeding to the 
spiritual exclusiveness of the Pharisaic sect 
in the Jewish Church, claiming a superior 
sanctity, as having accepted “a counsel of 
perfection,” from which ordinary Christianity 
shrank. But worse than even this unhappy 
introduction of an exclusiveness foreign to 
the whole principle of Christianity, was the 
idea of an intrinsic human merit, as attach- 
ing to this unreserved obedience to the law 
of God—not, of course, denying the need 
of salvation and grace, but relegating them 


to a merely secondary position, as pre-| 


paratory to the development of the human 
excellence, and auxiliary to the energy of its 
action. The difference was infinite. Man 
was to be the worker with the help of God, 
instead of accepting God as the true worker 
of salvation, and being content to be simply 
“a worker together with Him.” 

Under the name of Christianity this was 
a new religion—“a different gospel, which 
was not another” phase of the old (Gal. i. 
6, 7)—falling away from the catholicity and 
spirituality, which were essential parts of the 
true doctrine of Christ. The assertion of 


| clanced. 





this fatal perversion of the truth took two 
forms—a doctrinal and a personal form. At 
its doctrinal characteristics I have already 
But personally it honoured St. 
Paul, in whom by a true instinct it discerned 
the standard-bearer of catholicity and free- 
dom, with a peculiar hostility. Its adherents 
denied his Apostolic authority, and, with an 
extraordinary baseness, perverted his generous 
refusal of maintenance from the Churches into 
a tacit confession that he had no right to it. 
By a systematic course of misrepresentation 
(Acts xxi. 21) they held him up as a traitor 
to the religion of his fathers, persuading 
Jewish Christians to give up the law and 
the customs which they had solemnly pro- 
mised to obey. They stooped, it would 
seem, even to ridicule the bodily affliction— 
“the thorn in the flesh ”"—which made “his 
bodily presence weak and his speech con- 
temptible.” They accused him of incon- 
sistency and impulsiveness. They perverted 
his teaching of grace into an encouragement 
“to do evil that good might come,” and “to 
continue in sin that grace might abound.” 
All these slanders, moreover, they recklessly 
scattered broadcast on the very fields of his 
own missionary labour, among those who 
owed to him their first knowledge of Christ’s 
salvation, and their first introduction into 
the covenant of His grace. 

II. It is remarkable that of this sudden 
outburst of antagonism, personal and doctrinal, 
to the teaching of St. Paul, St. Luke gives 
us no record in the Acts of the Apostles ; 
although he alludes to the bitter hostility of 
the Jews to St. Paul (Acts xx. 3, 19), and 
to the studious misrepresentations which had 
poisoned the minds of the Jewish Christians 
against him (Acts xxi. 21). When he wrote, 
it had probably died away; and in his de- 
scription of the progressive development of 
the Church of Christ, he perhaps cared not to 
record this painful hindrance or retrogression. 
But in the three Epistles with which we are 
now concerned, the whole history stands 
out in vivid reality. In the Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians, St. Paul is content to 
repel the personal attack upon himself; 
asserting his Apostolic mission and authority, 
reluctantly but with the most impressive em- 
phasis ; alternately persuading, rebuking, en- 
treating those who had once loved him, and 
who were now falling away. In the Epistle 
to the Romans, which, addressed to a Church 
of strangers, is more of a treatise than an 
Epistle, the doctrinal subject alone 1s con- 
sidered, with a calm solemnity, a compre 
hensive and abstract argument, a complete- 
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ness of treatment to which nothing could be 
added. In the Epistle to the Galatians the 
personal and doctrinal elements interpenetrate 
each other; the impassioned tone of the ad- 
dress to the Corinthians remains, but is so 
far tempered by the calmness of the Epistle 
to the Romans, as to pass from abrupt vicis- 
situdes of excited feeling into a grave and 
emphatic severity; the doctrinal subject 
worked out in the Epistle to the Romans 
is treated, but with the vigour of a masterly 
sketch, as compared with the elaboration of 
a finished picture. It is impossible to read 
the three Epistles without seeing how they 


enable us to trace the beginning, the con- 
tinuance, and the close of the crisis of this 
Judaizing schism. 

With the personal element of the conflict 
I have here little to do. Historically it is of 
the deepest interest. For the personal 
reminiscences, to which it led, show us how 
incomplete is our knowledge through the 
Acts of the Apostles of the history even of 
St. Paul. The enumeration (2 Cor. xi. 24, 


25) of labours and sufferings undergone, and 
(xii. 12) of miracles wrought at Corinth; 
the record of the special revelations granted 
to him, and of “the thorn in the flesh,” sent 


as a discipline against self-exaltation on 
account of these (xii. 1—9g); the notice of 
his early retirement to Arabia (Gal. i. 17), of 
the dispute as to the circumcision of Titus 
(ii. 3—5), and of his rebuke of St. Peter, 
when soon after the Council he fell away at 
Antioch from his own testimony in favour of 
Christian liberty (ii. 11:—~14)—all these open 
to us instructive glimpses into the history, 
which otherwise we could not have gained, 
and without which nevertheless the meaning 
of that history would be but imperfectly 
understood. Biographically the interest is 
deeper still, for without the self-revelations 
of these Epistles we should never have fully 
known the character of the great Apostle of 
the Gentiles; we could never have learnt 
the spiritual lessons which through it God 
teaches to the Christians of all generations. 
Many a man has read in them priceless 
teaching of warning and instruction, exalta- 
tion and comfort ; and (to use St. Paul’s own 
words) has “ glorified God in him.” 

But we are concerned only with the de- 
velopment of Christian doctrine, and accord- 
ingly our attention may be confined to the 
Galatian and Roman Epistles. The com- 
parison of these two Epistles is profoundly 
instructive. In tone, style, treatment, they 
stand out in the most striking contrast. The 





tone of the Epistle to the Galatians is in- 
tensely personal—a tone of severe and yet 
loving authority to a Christianity which St. 
Paul had himself founded. The Epistle to 
the Romans, addressed to a Church of 
strangers, some of whom had been “in 
Christ before him” (xvi. 7), is marked by 
a deliberate self-effacement of the writer, 
breathing a spirit of courtesy, almost of 
deference. The style in the one Epistle is 
abrupt, rugged, impassioned ; in the other, 
singularly calm, thoughtful, and sustained. 
The treatment of doctrine in the former 


| Epistle is, so to speak, concrete, determined 
melt (so to speak) one into another, and | 


by the peculiar phases of the questions at 
issue, as they appeared in the Judaizing 
influences which had told so fatally on the 
fickle Galatians. In the Epistle to the 
Romans the treatment has an abstract com- 
pleteness, dealing with the subjects in their 
broadest comprehensiveness, as detached from 
all special connections, and exemplifying the 
dealings of God with man as man. These 
contrasts, however, only bring out more 
strikingly the virtual identity of subject 
which runs through these entirely diverse 
Epistles, simply because it was the great 
subject, which in the course of development 
of Christian doctrine had been brought into 
prominence at that time. Even the Juda- 
izing movement, which called it out, was no 
fortuitous or isolated thing. A movement 
which affected almost simultaneously the 
intellectual community of Corinth, the 
strange intermixture of Gallic, Greek, and 
Phrygian elements of society in Galatia, the 
solid and orderly character of the Christianity 
of Rome, must have grown out of the cir- 
cumstances of the age itself. The errors 
which were involved in it must have been 
“in the air;” developing themselves in the 
rapid growth of Christian life and doctrine, as 
Christianity had now begun to pervade the 
whole civilised community of the Roman 
Empire. 

III. Now, what is the special aspect of 
doctrine set forth in these Epistles no one 
can for a moment doubt. It is emphatically 
the doctrine of the Cross. In them St. Paul 
works out exhaustively the declaration of 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians (ii. 2), 
“TJ determined not to know anything among 
you, save Jesus Christ and Him crucified.” 
The spiritual ultimatum which closes the 
Galatian Epistle is, “God forbid that I should 
glory, save in the Cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ” (vi. 14). It is remarkable that the 
doctrine of the Resurrection is touched upon 
in this Epistle only by a simple allusion (1. 1) 
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“to Jesus Christ and God the Father, who 
raised Him from the dead.” In the Roman 
Epistle it is true that its significance in rela- 
tion to our Lord Himself is noted, when He 
is spoken of “as made of the seed of David 
according to the flesh, and declared to be the 
Son of God with power .. . by the resurrection 
from the dead” (i. 3, 4); and its significance 
as the source and earnest of our spiritual life, 
is viewed in direct connection with His 
death, when it is declared, that we are 
“planted together in the likeness of His 
resurrection,” and as “Christ being raised 
from the dead dieth no more,” so we are 
“ dead, indeed, unto sin, but alive unto God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord” (vi. 5,9, 11). 
But with these brief emphatic notices the 
doctrine of the Resurrection is dismissed, and 
the whole stress of teaching rests upon the 
doctrine of the Atonement. 

Now that doctrine is in Holy Scripture 
regarded in two chief aspects—both suggested 
by sayings of our Lord Himself. In His 


declaration (Matt. xx. 28), “The Son of Man 
came to give His life a ransom for many,” 
we have the key to all passages which look 
upon it as a REDEMPTION—a deliverance, 
that is, of man from the self-chosen bondage 
of sin, and from the “ death,” which is “the 
wages of sin,” by the mercy of God, mani- 


fested in the mission of the Eternal Son from 
the bosom of the Father. In the more 
solemn revelation, stamped by his own ordi- 
nance on the Sacrament, which is to witness 
of His death till He comes again, “ This is 
my blood, shed for you and for many, for 
the remission of sins” (Matt. xxvi. 28; 
Mark xiv. 24; Luke xxii. 20), we have 
similarly the authority for all the Apostolic 
teachings of the death of Christ, as a PRropt- 
TIATION—as a sacrifice (that is) of atonement, 
taking away the guilt of sin, “ blotting out 
the handwriting against us, and nailing it to 
His cross,”—a sacrifice which, like all accept- 
able sacrifices, is ordained and accepted by 
God, but offered by the true Son of Man, in 
whom all humanity is gathered up. 

It is remarkable that of these two phases of 
the doctrine, it is the former, which is more 
prominent in the Epistle to the Galatians. 
The whole tenor of the Epistle is naturally 
tinged by the idea of deliverance from bondage 
to freedom. Now it is the bondage of death 
which is touched upon. “Christ has re- 
deemed us* from the curse of the Law, 
being made” in His crucifixion “a curse for 
us” (iii. 13). Now it is the bondage of sin 


* The word in the original Greek is not the same as that 
usually rendered ‘‘redemption” or “ransom.” But it con- 
veys the same idea of a price paid for man. 





itself. ‘ The Scripture has shut up all under 
sin, that the promise ” of deliverance “ by faith 
of Jesus Christ might be given to them that 
believe” (iii. 22). Now it is the bondage of 
enforced slavery under the scourge of the Law, 
“added because of transgressions.” ‘“ We 
were in bondage . . . God sent forth His Son 
to redeem them, that were under the law, to 
receive the adoption of sons” (iv. 4, 5). In 
any case it is the freedom of the “ new crea- 
tion” in Christ Jesus, destroying all bondage, 
which ‘“availeth everything” (vi. 15), and 
in which “all are one” (iii, 28). The idea 
of Propitiation is latent—implied, no doubt, 
in the word “ justified” but not expressed— 
and it may be noted that the very word sacri- 
fice does not occur from one end of the 
Epistle to the other. 

On the other hand in the Epistle to the 
Romans, it is precisely this latter idea which 
starts into chief prominence. 

The doctrine of Redemption is, indeed, 
taught with equal emphasis, and even greater 
completeness. What can be more emphatic 
than the contrast between the bondage of 
sin, as a “law in our members, bringing us 
into captivity,” and carrying with it its 
“wages” in spiritual death, and the “ service 
of righteousness,” which is perfect freedom, 
inspired by the “ free gift of eternal life,” and 
preparing for the “ redemption ” of man, and 
all creation with him, “into the glorious liberty 
of the children of God” (vi. 12—23 ; vil. 14 
—23; viii. 2o—23)? The intensity of that 
contrast is summed up, in the agonized cry 
out of utter darkness, “O wretched man that 
Iam! who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death?” and the glad answer of one 
who has been brought out into the light, “I 
thank God, through Jesus Christ our Lord” 
(vii. 24, 25). What, again, can be clearer than 
the declaration of freedom from the lesser 
bondage of the law, which not only was 
unable, by substitution of itself, to break the 
bondage of sin, but by excitement of desperate 
rebellion in the soul, served to rivet it more 
firmly? ‘‘We are not” (says the Apostle) 
“under law, but under grace ;” “we are dead 
to the law by the body of Christ” as crucified ; 
it is the sin and misery of the Jew that he 
has not sought “the righteousness of Christ, 
who is the end of the law;” God has “ shut 
up all in unbelief, that He might have mercy 
upon all” (vi. 14, 15; Vil. 4; X. 3, 43 Xi. 32). 

But still more prominent is the teaching of 
the Atonement as a Propitiation. The very 
word “ Propitiation ” occurs for the first time 
in the New Testament in the joyful declara- 
tion which follows St, Paul’s terrible picture 
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of gross, shameless sin in the heathen, of 
subtler, yet not less deadly, sin in the Jew; 
and, when it so occurs, it is made to under- 
lie and explain the other idea of Redemption. 
“The righteousness of God is manifested. . . by 
faith of Jesus Christ. . . All have sinned and 
come short of the glory of God, being justi- 
fied freely by His grace, through the redemp- 
tion that is in Christ Jesus ; whom God hath 
set forth to be a propitiation through faith in 
His blood” (iii. 22—25). Stress of pecu- 
liar emphasis is laid on the “ blood of Jesus 
Christ, in which we are justified (v. 9); on 
the precious death, which “ reconciles us to 
God” (v. 10) ; on Him, who “ was delivered 
to death for our offences, and raised again 
for our justification,” because (that is) through 
His death our justification was already accom- 
plished (iv. 25). In one passage, almost 
unique in Holy Scripture, St. Paul enters 
into the dread mystery of the inheritance 
of original sin, and of the death which it 
brings with it, in order to show, in joyful 
reiteration, how “the gift of grace” through 
“the obedience ” of Jesus Christ unto death, 
shall more than undo the work of the fall of 
man, more than restore the original gift of 
eternal life (v. 12—21). In another, still 
more unique, he is driven perforce to con- 
template in this salvation by atonement the 
expression of the Predestination to life of 
God’s elect in His eternal purpose of love 
(Ix.14—24). The distinctly sacrificial ideas, 
fully worked out in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
are found in germ in the Epistle to the 
Romans—so indicated that by a Jewish reader 
they could not fail to be understood. Thus, 
when St. Paul desires to sum up the grounds 
of sure and certain faith in the Divine 
Election—in answer to the question, “ Who 
is he that condemneth ? ”—he touches briefly 
on those two functions of Our Lord’s media- 
tion, which the Epistle to the Hebrews brings 
out in full and vivid detail—the atonement of 
His death, and the intercession of His risen 
majesty. “It is Christ that died, yea rather, 
that is risen again, who is even at the right 
hand of God, who also maketh intercession 
for us ” (viii. 2g7—34). So again, in the great 
practical exhortation (xii. 1) which follows 
the exhibition of the doctrine of Atonement, 
he entreats the Romans “by the mercies 
of God” to “ present their bodies a living 
sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God ;” and 
the slightest acquaintance with the sacrificial 
system of the Old Testament shows that this 
sacrifice of self-dedication corresponds to the 
burnt-offering, which presupposes the atone- 
ment of the sin-offering as already made. 





IV. So the doctrine of the Cross stands 
forth in its objective reality—as it is seen 
in the counsels of God, as it forms the central 
point in His dispensation of salvation to 
men. But more strikingly still, if possible, is 
it brought out in its application to every soul 
which accepts it in faith, The word JustI- 
FICATION strikes the very key-note of both 
Epistles. In the Epistle to the Galatians 
the whole doctrine of Justification is drawn 
in clear incisive outline (ii. 15—21). Inthe 
Epistle to the Romans it is wrought out into 
completeness and comprehensiveness (iii. 21 
—v. 21). On that doctrine the history of the 
Church and of the individual life has turned 
again and again. As in the agony of the 
Judaistic struggle in the days of St. Paul, so 
in the religious crises of the days of St. 
Augustine and of Luther, it has lain close to 
the essential life of Christianity, and by an 
unhappy necessity it has been the battle-field 
of theological discussion. But, now at any 
rate, the main points of its true meaning 
stand forth, plain and almost incontrovertible, 
out of the ashes of extinct controversies. To 
** justify” is clearly to make righteous; so 
we must conclude, both from the etymology 
of the word and from the reason of the thing; 
for God cannot count as real that which is 
not real, But it is to make righteous, not in 
the inner region of the spirit, but outwardly 
in the eye of the law. Now, if a man be ar- 
raigned before the bar of God’s justice, there 
are three ways in which he may be thus 
“justified.” First, he may be tried on the 
merits of the case and acquitted ; and of this 
St. Paul lays it down absolutely “‘ By the 
deeds of the law shall no flesh be justified” 
(Gal. ii. 16; Rom.iii. 20), Next, he may be 
condemned, and, having paid the penalty, 
be henceforth innocent before the law; and 
to this the Apostle clearly refers when he 
says (Rom. vi. 7), “ He that is dead has 
been justified” (in our version “is free”) 
“from sin.” Thirdly, he may be condemned 
and pardoned by the grace of the Great 
King ; and this St. Paul declares to be to 
man the only possible justification. “ All 
have sinned . . . . being justified freely by 
His grace” (Rom iii. 24); and so “being 
justified by faith, we have peace with God” 
(v. 1). To justify is thus virtually to pardon, 
not for human merit, but by the free gift of 
the love of God. 

But this justification of the sinner, how 
can it be before the righteous judgment of 
God? The Apostle answers again and again 
in many ways: “ Through the atonement of 
Jesus Christ.” “Through the redemption 
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that is in Christ Jesus, whom God hath set 
forth to be a propitiation. . . . . He is just, 
and the justifier of him which believeth in 
Jesus ;” “God commendeth His love to us, 
in that while we were yet sinners, Christ died 
for us. ... . Being justified in His blood, 
we shall be saved from wrath through Him’”’ 
(Rom. ili. 24—26; v. 8,9). The very con- 
ception of such justification brings out in 


practical application both the ideas of the | 


atonement at which I have glanced above. 
Man is under the guilt of sin, which eternal 
Righteousness cannot count as an unreality, 
too little to be of moment before the great- 
ness of God. Therefore he needs a propitia- 
tion, an atonement, a sacrifice for sin. Such 
Propitiation Christ made once and for ever 
upon the Cross ; through it man is justified 
from the guilt of sin. Man is again under a 
bondage of sin, which ultimately becomes 
spiritual death. Therefore he needs a Re- 
demption, to break the bars of his prison- 
house, to strike off his chains and set him free. 
Such redemption the Eternal Son of God 


came down from heaven to give; through | 


that Redemption man is so justified as to be 
released from the bondage of the “law of 
sin.” Through this two-fold blessing of the 
atonement he “is dead indeed unto sin, but 
alive unto God, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” 

All this is of God; but what is needed 
of man, who must be no mere instrument, 
but a fellow-worker with God? St. Paul 
answers, “ Faith ”—the faith which (to use 
the old and instructive distinction) not only 
believes that God is, as “the devils believe 
and tremble” (James ii. 19)—not only be- 
lieves God’s word to be true, as “ Abraham 
believed God” in His great promise, “‘and 
it was counted to him for righteousness ” 
(Gen. xv. 6; Rom. iv. 3)—but, believing in 
God, throws the whole soul into dependence 
on His salvation, and accepts, with humble 
thankfulness, His justification in the Atone- 
ment of Christ. Such faith draws the whole 
soul, in all its faculties of mind and con- 
science and heart, to the communion with 
God in His appointed way. Out of that 
new relation of the soul action must neces- 
sarily follow, by the very nature of humanity. 
It is instructive to compare here the lan- 
guage in which such necessary action is de- 
scribed by St. James and St. Paul. In the 
more concrete view of St. James, faith not 
only proves itself living, but is “ perfected 
by works ” (James ii. 22) ; to the deeper and 
more abstract thought of St. Paul (Gal. v. 6) 
“faith worketh by love”—the love which is 


the root of all good works and the “ fulfilling 
of the law” (Rom. xiii. 10). But this action 
is the future consequence of the justification 
freely given. God’s mercy in Christ is the 
Alpha and Omega; man’s response but 
secondary and intermediate. As in the 
Ptolemaic system of astronomy there is 
much of truth, but all vitiated and con- 
fused by the wrong centering of all in the 
earth ; while, in the Copernican system, 
| rightly placing the centre in the sun, all falls 
into perfect simplicity and harmony: so, 
| in the conception of our spiritual relation to 
| God, in whick we are at once free, and yet 
| drawn to one Divine Centre, all is error and 
| bewilderment, if we dream of placing the 
| Source of action and life in humanity itself; 
| all is truth and simplicity, if we acknowledge 
it as belonging only to the true Sun of 
| Righteousness. 
| This is the grand subject, fraught with 
| the spiritual life or death of the Church, which 
| St. Paul delights to work out again and again. 
| Once, and once only, in an answer wrung from 
him by objections, he touches on the deeper 
mystery of the Predestination and Election of 
God, in which man seems absolutely nothing 
(Rom. ix.—xi.). Even here it is on election 
to privilege and spiritual opportunity— 
brought out by consideration of the call, 
the falling away, and the future restoration of 
Israel—that he dwells at length. Only in 
one short glimpse does he glance at the 
mystery of election to eternal life ; and, when 
he does so glance at it, he simply ventures 
on the “ What if?” of humble conjecture, as 
on a subject too deep for even an inspired 
mind (Rom. ix. 19—23). Into the very 
metaphor of the potter and the clay he intro- 
duces elements which belong, not to the 
simplicity of the metaphor, but to the complex 
reality represented by it ; when he speaks of 
God as “ Himself preparing vessels of mercy 
for glory,” and “enduring with much long- 
suffering vessels of wrath fitted to destruc- 
tion” (ix. 22, 23). Well would it have 
been for the Church and for Christianity 
itself had great theologians followed here the 
example of Apostolic reticence, and refused 
to sacrifice to a merciless logic the witness 
of conscience and the principle of Divine 
righteousness ! 

V. Such is the profound doctrinal teaching 
of these Epistles, indicated in the impassioned 
remonstrance with the Galatians, worked out 
into completeness in the almost philosophic 
order of the address to the Romans, In its 
scope we may note that the very nature of 
the subject keeps it to the inner sphere of 
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personal Christianity ; in which the soul of 
man, conscious of incommunicable capacities 
and aspirations, yet burdened with the sense 
of incommunicable guilt, forgets all other 
beings, and stands face to face with God 
through the mediation of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Of that living personal Christianity these 
Epistles have always been the especial trea- 
sure. Therefore it was that they started into 
undisputed prominence when St. Augustine 
had to meet the Pelagianism which, renew- 
ing in a somewhat changed form the old 
Judaistic conception of man’s salvation, 
preached “another gospel, which was not 
another.” Therefore it was that in the great 
Reformation of the sixteenth century—which, 
whatever else it might be, was an emphatic 
reassertion of the reality, the privilege, the 
responsibility of personal Christianity—these 
Epistles again became the text of that preach- 
ing of Justification by Faith which shook 
the world. The idea of Christian unity can- 
not, indeed, be wholly absent. The vision of 
the “ Jerusalem which is above, the mother 
of all” true Christian souls, floats in all its 
grandeur before the eyes of the Apostle 
(Gal. iv. 26—31); the individual souls of 
Gentile and Jew are seen as deriving their 
spiritual life from “ graffing into the true 
olive-tree” (Rom, xi. 17—24); the great 





exhortation, which opens the practical section 
of the Epistle to the Romans, dwells on all 
as “ one body in Christ,” therefore ““members 
one of another,” therefore bound to subserve 
through all their various gifts the welfare of 
the whole (Rom. xii 4—8). But these 
subjects are as yet kept in the background— 
perhaps more decidedly than in the previous 
Epistles—in order that the personal know- 
ledge of the One Salvation, or rather the 
One Saviour, may be all in all. Faith is, 
and must be, purely individual; as even in 
public profession of faith the “I believe” 
takes the place of the “we” of prayer and 
praise. When this inner knowledge had been 
grasped, when the personal unity with Christ 
had been victoriously asserted as the very life 
of Christianity, then, as the next group of 
Epistles shows, the larger conceptions of the 
mediation of our Lord Jesus Christ, as 
touching all humanity, even all created being, 
at once, and gathering all into one Catholic 
Church, emphatically one in Him, came in 
their turn to assume prominence. For such 
is the true spiritual order. In that order 
alone can the true idea of Christian unity be 
so realised as to preserve individuality and 
freedom, and, both for the individual and the 
Church as a whole, to make God in Christ 
to be really all in all. 
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By ROBERT WALKER. 
PART II. 


Cy October 1, 1774, Bewick’s apprentice- 

ship was finished. Before its close, he 
had completed some works that unmistakably 
indicated the position he was likely to take 
in time as a wood engraver. Chief among 
these were the cuts for “ Select Fables” (1st 
edition 1776, second and better known 
edition, 1784), and for the “ Fables by the 
late Mr. Day,” not published until 1779. 
His master, Beilby, was so pleased with one 
of the designs for the latter, “ The Huntsman 
and the Hound,” that he sent it, with four 
others, to London to compete for prizes 
offered for wood-engraving by the Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts. To the cut 
was awarded a premium of £7 7s., which 
Bewick, with great joy, presented to his 
mother. The youthful scribbling on church 
porches and hearthstones was beginning to 
bear good fruit. These cuts were a vast 
improvement not only on anything that 
Bewick himself had hitherto done, but over 





almost all contemporary wood engravings, 
and this improvement is chiefly shown in the 
very direction in which Bewick made his 
after reputation. The young engraver, taking 
nature for his model, was emancipating him- 
self fast from conventionality and falsities of 


all kinds, His animals, his foliage, his land- 
scape backgrounds, already proclaim the 
future delineator of the “ British Birds.” 
After the termination of his apprenticeship, 
Bewick, full always of delight in country ways, 
spent more than a year at home, working for 
Newcastle publishers, and enjoying himself to 
his heart’s content with fishing and rambling 
about Tyneside. In the summer of 1776, 
moved by a sudden and unaccountable im- 
pulse, he wandered on foot through Cumber- 
land and a great part of the Lowlands and 
Highlands of Scotland. His mother, when 
he started, sewed three guineas into the 
waistband of his breeches, and he had still 
some shillings on hand when he returned 
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after an absence of several weeks. Verily ‘did not like the Londoners and their ways. 
these were golden days of simplicity in High- | He found them supercilious and ignorant, 
land straths. The race of caterans was | and his combative Northern spirit resented 
extinct, and hotel-keepers had not yet found | their disposition to make merry at the expense 
a footing. Bewick was always of careful | of his provincial accent and appearance. 
habits, but the smallness of his outlay was | Above all, Bewick hated the fret and fever 
due rather to the hospitality he met at every | of the city and city life. The bustle and 
turn than to his own practice of economy. | roar of the streets, even the chances a man 
In his memoir he has given us some pleasant | such as he had there of pushing his way, 
glimpses of the journey. He passed from | had no charm for him in comparison with the 
Carlisle through the Border Country, by | carol of the lark and “ the sunshine moments” 
Edinburgh and Glasgow to Loch Lomond-| spent by the river-side. Back he went to 
side, and then into some vague regions of | Newcastle, much against the advice of his 
hills and heather. The gloomy grandeur of | friends in London, some of them natives of 
the scenery left no influence that we can | Newcastle themselves, who thought that in 





trace on his 

artistic sense. 

The gentler 

features of 

Tyneside had 

a stronger 

hold on_ his 

affections and 

imagination 

than  cloud- 

capped 

mountains 

and foaming 

cataracts. 

But of the 

natives and 

their kindli- 

ness he re- 

tained all his 

life a grateful 

recollection. 

One little pic- 

ture we have 

from him—an 

idyll in its 

way—of how 

there flashed 

upon his 

sight, a High- 

land maid, such an one as Wordsworth 

speaks of, with her “shower of beauty,” 

and of how, ere they parted, he stole a 

kiss, or ‘‘ smacked her lips,” as he avows 

with Northumbrian directness. Just now 

when crofters’ grievances are a burning 

question, it is not uninteresting to note that 

more than one hundred years ago Bewick 

saw in sheep clearances and the subdivision 

of the land among increasing families the 

beginning of the troubles that have since 

grown to such perplexing dimensions. 
Immediately after his return to Newcastle, 

Bewick went to London in 1776. He re- 

mained there only about eight months. He 


the great cen- 
tre of artistic 
activity Be- 
wick had be- 
fore him a 
career from 
which exile in 
a provincial 
town would 
effectually de- 
bar him. But 
Bewick _ best 
understood 
his own na- 


ture, and the 
conditions 


under which 
he could give 
to that nature 
its freest play, 
and get from 
it in return 
the most satis- 
factory work. 
In London, it 
may be men- 
tioned, he 
found pub- 
lishers ready 
to employ him, and he did cuts for several 
—notably for Thomas Hodgson and his 
“ Curious Hieroglyphick Bible.” 

On June 22, 1777, Bewick returned to 
Newcastle, and settled down to a steady 
course of labour. He had found his life’s 
work, and his heart was in it. He desired 
simply to do his best, and his reward came to 
him naturally in worldly independence and 
inward satisfaction and happiness. What 
more can a reasonable man desire? Bewick 
was spared alike the bitterness of feeling that 
he was wasting his energies on uncongenial 
employment, and the disappointments that 
follow unappreciated endeavours. He en- 
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tered into partnership with his old master, 
Beilby, and took his own younger brother, 
John, as an apprentice. As the years went 
on, he had 
many appren- 
tices, some of 
whom, such as 
W. Harvey, 
Luke Clennell, 
Charlton Nes- 
bit, and R, 
Johnson, rose 
to eminence as 
engravers and 
designers, and 
were Of great 
assistance to 
Bewick in his 
various under- 
takings. That 


stitution. He returned to Tyneside, and 
died there on December 5, 1795, in his thirty- 
sixth year. On his tombstone at Oving- 
ham, Thomas 
caused to be 
inscribed, 
“His inge- 
nuity as an 
artist was ex- 
celled only by 
his conduct as 
a man.” 

To return to 
Thomas. The 
firm of Beilby 
and Bewick 
prospered, 
and deserved 
to prosper, be- 
cause it did 





the assistance, 
however, was 
of the extent 
alleged by Mr. Chatto, in his History, may 
fairly be doubted. 

John Bewick’s reputation has been com- 
pletely overshadowed by the .fame of his 
elder brother. He had considerable skill as 
a designer, but as an engraver he lacked 
ease and softness, and in the representation 
of foliage and natural objects generally he 
came far short of the skill of Thomas. Asa 
young man, he was more unsettled than 
Thomas had been, and went to London in 
1777. There he found plenty to do, and 
acting on his brother’s advice, laboured 
steadily and earnestly. He illustrated chil- 
dren’s books, and—with the influence of 
Holbein on him—did the “Emblems of 
Mortality” for 
Hodgson, and 
“Proverbs Ex- 
emplified,” for 
Dr. Trusler. The 
cuts for “The 
Looking-glass 
for the Mind,” 
are, perhaps, 
John Bewick’s 
best known 
works, but Gold- 
smith’s and Par- 
nell’s Poems, 
and Somerville’s 
“Chase,” issued 
by Bulmer, con- 
tain his finest designs. A prosperous career 
seemed to open before him, but London life 
and close confinement undermined his con- 


The Willow Wren. 


“‘ History of British Birds,’’ vol. i. 





The Poachers. ‘“ History of British Birds,” vol. i. 


good honest 
work for which 
itasked mode- 
rate remuneration. Bewick continued his 
simple manner of life; no success could 
beguile him into insincerities or affectation. 
He lived quietly, and wrought and thought 
carefully. He had the capacity for taking 
pains that is not one of the least important 
characteristics of genius. The weekly visits 
to Cherryburn were still kept up, and his 
growing success gave heartfelt satisfaction 
to his parents and to his old teacher, the 
Rev. Mr. Gregson. 1785 was a black year 
for Bewick. In that year his mother, 
sister, and father died, and Cherryburn 
ceased to be the spot round which his best 
affections were entwined. In 1786 he 
married Isabella Elliot. It was a true 
marriage, one of 
love and respect 
on both sides. 
Long years af- 
terwards, when 
death had taken 
her from his side, 
he could testify 
that she had 
been ‘‘the best 
of wives and the 
very best of mo- 
thers.” In all his 
family relations, 
Bewick seems 
to have been 
happy. This is 
about the best testimony we could have to 
the sterling nature of the man. Happiness 
never comes to any one by chance. Given 
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certain conditions, 
happiness is certain 
to result. The con- 
ditions to start with 
are what we mostly 
make the mistake 
about ! 

The work exe- 
cuted by the firm 
was of the miscel- 
laneous description 
that Bewick had 
been accustomed to 
during his appren- 
ticeship. He himself devoted 
wood-cutting of a most varied kind. 


The Ford. 


He illustrated several books for children, and 
one of these leads us directly to the great 
work of his life. 
little book of which the sub-title was “Tommy 
Trip’s History of Beasts and Birds.” 


lay the first faint outlines of the “ Quadrupeds” 
and “ Birds.” 

On 15th November, 1785, the day of his 
father’s death, 
Bewick took 
the first step 
towards carry- 
ing out a pro- 
ject that had 
long occupied 
his __ thoughts. 
He began on 
that day the 
wood-cut of the 
Dromedary, the 
first he exe- 
cuted for his 
“General His- 
tory of Quadru- 
peds.” The 
motives that 
impelled him 
to this under- 
taking were the purest. He was not moved 
to it by any pitiful craving for either notoriety 
ormoney. He tells us himself that he felt a 
great pleasure in imitating nature and a strong 
desire to improve children’s books, and so 
minister to the amusement and instruction 
of youth. Into his work he put his best 
powers, honestly, steadily, and ungrudgingly. 
All the stores of information he had gathered 
when a boy, all his experiences in the fields 


The Common Antelope. 


“ Poetical Works of Robert Ferguson,” vol. ii. 


his time to | 
Shop | 
cards, advertisement cards (many of them of | 
cock-fights), newspaper titles, book plates, | 
bar bills—all these he did, and did well. | 


In 1779 Saint published a | 


The | 


cuts were by Bewick, and in them probably | had not seen are incorrectly drawn; others, 


“General History of Quadrupeds.” 





his hand and the 
sharpness of his 
eye ; and the result, 
hardly anticipated 
in its fulness by Be- 
wick himself, and yet 
most faithfully la- 
boured for by him, 
is a perpetual joy to 
all thinking men, as 
well as a source of 
true delight to chil- 
dren. The “His- 
tory of Quadru- 
peds ” was published in 1790. The majority 
of the cuts were drawn and engraved by 
Bewick in the evening after the ordinary 
occupations of the day were over. “Such 
animals as I knew,” he says, “I drew from 
memory on the wood, others were copied 
from Dr. Smellie’s ‘Abridgment of Buffon’ 
and books of other naturalists, and from 
originals in itinerant collections that visited 
Newcastle.” Some of the animals that Bewick 


such as the goats, dogs, and foxes, are nearly 
perfect. Beilby wrote the descriptions, 
Bewick correcting and supplementing his 
accounts. S. 
Hodgson, of 
The Newcastle 
Chronicle, was 
the printer of 
the first four 
editions, and 
held an interest 
in the book. 
After Hodg- 
son’s death, his 
widow and Be- 
wick had a dis- 
pute, which 
drew from the 
latter a letter 
in the M€onthly 
Magazine for 
Novem ber, 
1805, conclu- 
sively proving that to Bewick, and to him 
alone, belonged the credit of originating the 
work. 

The favour with which the “ History of 
Quadrupeds” was received by both artists 
and the public revealed to Bewick the extent 
of his powers, and determined him to set 
about another and still greater undertaking. 
This was his “ History of British Birds.” The 
first volume—Land Birds—was published in 


and by the river-side, aided the cunning of | 2797 5 the second—Water Birds—in 1804. 
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In the preparation of the illustrations for 
these volumes Bewick had most congenial 
employment. He trod on sure ground ; the 
cuts were the outcome of his own knowledge 
and observation. He consulted many orni- 
thologists ; he had offers of help from nume- 
rous quarters, and these he was not slow to 
avail himself of. But his great guide was 
nature. For two months in 1791 he studied 








stuffed birds in the Tunstal Museum, Wycliffe. 
He found, however, their stiff forms unsatis- 
factory as models, except in the matter of 
colour, and he trusted afterwards almost en- 
tirely to living or recently killed specimens. 
Beilby undertook the descriptions for the first 
volume, but Bewick gave more assistance 
than he had done with the “ Quadrupeds,” and 
the partnership having been dissolved in 1797, 








The Departure (‘‘ The Deserted Village”). ‘‘ Poems by Goldsmith and Parnell.” 


as Beilby wished to give up engraving, Be- 
wick did the letterpress of the second volume 


himself. He wrote good English in a clear, 
Straightforward style. 

On the “Quadrupeds” and the “ Birds,” 
on the latter especially, Bewick’s fame rests. 
They are the high-water mark of his attain- 
ments. By his skilful and unwearied hand, 
he led the neglected art of wood-engraving 
“from mechanism to tntrammelled and en- 


during excellence.” As Mr. Hamerton truly 
says—and to appreciate all that is implied in 
the praise we must bear in mind how low the 
art had fallen when he began his work—“ it 
is generally admitted in theory that Bewick 
is the most perfect representative of wood 
engraving after the revival of the art,” and 
“all the effect of his work was dependent 
upon his fidelity to the three great means of 
[interpreting nature which wood-cut places 
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at our disposal, the white line, the white 
space, and the flat black.” Understanding 
thoroughly the power of the white line, he 
believed in no effects that were got by trick, 
and almost never tried even cross-hatching, 
which he looked upon as a waste of time. It 
is a pity that succeeding engravers have not 
always been faithful to the sound principles 





he inculcated by both precept and example. 
All Bewick’s best engravings are original ; he 
seems to have 
lost much of 
his strength 
when he cut 
the designs of 
other artists. 
Fur,plumage, 
foliage, and 
grass he ren- 
dered with 
marvellous 
dexterity and 
truth. Some 
of his_ birds 
are simply 
beautiful ; the 
black and 
white lines 
suggest colour, and the quality of the textures 
and roundness of the forms are splendid. 
When so many are good, it is difficult in the 
limits of a short article to select special 
examples, but the hawks and owls, the sky- 
lark, the woodcock, and the tame duck are 
at least among his best productions. 

His volumes on the “Quadrupeds” and 
“Birds” have an interest greater than that 
derived from the figures of the creatures 
themselves, excellent as the latter are. This 
interest comes from the tail-pieces, vignettes, 
and landscape backgrounds. ‘These show us 
Bewick at his best ; his humour, his pathos, 
his sympathy with man and bird and beast, 
his intimate knowledge of the ways of nature, 
his healthy mind, and his clear common-sense 
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method of looking at all that went on around 
him. Consider the variety of the subjects | 
of these tail-pieces—their minuteness and | 
absolute fidelity of detail ; their life-like re- | 
productions of incidents of rural life ; their 
careful representation of the Tyne-side 
scenery that early and long associations had 
made dear to Bewick; their quaint touches 
of fun ; their ease and freedom from all affec- | 
tation! ‘They are indeed, as one critic says, | 
“ fitted to be the delight of manhood, child- 

hood, and decaying age.” Some subjects— | 
chiefly those he excels in—he loves to repeat | 
over and over again, such as snow-covered | 


ground, angling scenes, fords, and the sports 
of children. He gives us children as for 
the most part they really are—not children 
of a spiritual and unearthly race, touched 
from their birth with something of angelic 
light—but healthy, high-spirited boys and 
girls, who are not too good for human nature’s 
common daily food, and who develop into 
the men and women that carry on the world’s 
work. Bewick had no morbid imaginings ; 
he took a 
bright, manly 
view of life, 
and embo- 
died this in 
all he pro- 
duced. He 
was both a 
moralist and 
a satirist ; for 
cruelty he 
had always 
the gibbet in 
the distance, 
and malice 
and vice are 
seldom in his 
designs with- 
out their attendant retribution. Without the 
strength and greatness of Hogarth, he is as 
incisive and as true in his own way as 
Hogarth himself. What Bewick might have 
been, whether perhaps he would have been 
so original as he was, had he received a 
thorough artistic education, is hard to say. 
Perhaps more training might have corrected 
his deficient perspective, and given him a 
better appreciation of “values.” We may 
well be thankful, however, for what he has 
accomplished by the force of his native genius 
and perseverance, 

I must refer my readers to Mr. Thomson’s 
“Memoir” for many interesting particulars 
regarding the tail-pieces, and for the bibliogra- 
phy of Bewick’s works generally.* The Rev. 
T. Hugo’s “Bewick Collector,” which con- 
tains a complete list of the engraver’s works, 
may also be consulted advantageously by the 


| amateur, as numberless illustrations are attri- 


buted to Bewick with which it is perfectly 
certain he had nothing to do. 

Bewick’s position was now established as a 
wood engraver. The artistic world learned 
with surprise that in coaly Newcastle, not 
hitherto greatly known as an art-centre, there 

* For the illustrations from Thomas Bewick accompanying 
these articles, the publishers of Good Words are indebted to 
the courtesy of Mr. Thomson, who permitted them to select 


the blocks they required from the c/:chés used in the prepara- 
tion of his own volume. 
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lived a self-taught engraver, who could do 
better things than had ever before been achieved 
in England. The general public showed 
their appreciation of his labour by calling 
for successive editions of the books, and by 
confiding more and more work to his care. 
Fame and money—the latter in moderation, 
however, for Bewick was never wealthy—both 
came to him, and while he welcomed both, 
neither disturbed his equanimity or manner 
of living. He continued to be a plain New- 
castle man, industrious in his little workshop 
under the shadow of St. Nicholas, and soberly 
and earnestly fulfilling his duty to himself, 
his family, and his neighbours. 

One special plate by Bewick deserves 
mention, that of the Chillingham Wild Bull. 
Many good judges consider it one of his 
masterpieces. It was done in 1789, after a 
careful drawing from nature, but only a very 
limited number of perfect impressions were 
taken. Having unfortunately been left lying 
in the sun the block split, and the after 
repairs never restored it to a satisfactory 
condition. The grass and foliage and the 
greater part of the textures are in his best 
manner. 

Bewick be- 
gan aseries of 
British fishes ; 
but these were 
left unfinished 
at his death. 
He also 
busied him- 
self with ex- 
periments on 
bank-note en- 
graving, and 
among his 
many mis- 
cellaneous 
works, in most 
of which he 
was assisted 
by his pupils, 
are illustra- 
tions for 
Thomson’s 
“Seasons” 
(after Thurston’s designs) for Burns’s and 
Ferguson’s poems, and for “The Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” In 1812, while he was recovering 
from an illness, he conceived the project 
of publishing an illustrated edition of the 
“Fables of Aisop,” and this he completed 
in 1818, with the aid of his son Robert 
(who, as an engraver, never fulfilled his 
father’s hopes) and of his pupils, William 








Bewick’s Grave, Ovingham. 








Harvey and William Temple. In 1823 he 
visited Edinburgh, and in 1828 London. 
His powers then were failing, and he had 
ceased to take an interest in the things that 
formerly were of the greatest moment in his 
eyes. He refused even to enter the Zoologi- 
cal Gardens. 

The last block he was engaged on was a 
very large one, called “‘ Waiting for Death,” 
an old horse in his dying agony, which he 
intended to dedicate to the Society for Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. He purposed 
to carry out in connection with it some ideas 
he had in regard to printing one block over 
another; but before he could complete. his 
experiment the end came. After a few days’ 
illness he died on 8th November, 1828, 
seventy-five years of age, and “in full posses- 
sion of his fine and powerful mental faculties.” 
His resting-place is in Ovingham Churchyard 
beside his wife (who died on 1st February, 
1826), his brother, sister, and parents. He 
had four children, of whom the last survivor, 
Isabella, died in June of this year, 1883. 

Our portrait of Bewick (given with Part I.) 
is a reproduction of one on wood by 
Charlton Nesbit. He had a fine, stalwart 
appearance, 
free from all 
affectations, 
most of all 
from the 
affectations 
that artists— 
chiefly, how- 
ever, of the 
third-rate 
order—are 
prone to in- 
dulge in. In 
these days of 
morbid = s- 
theticism, art- 
istic cant, and 
sham enthu- 
siasms, it is 
pleasant to 
turn to the 
contempla- 
tion of such a 
man as Bewick. His art was truly, to borrow 
the words of Mr. Morris, a joy to the maker, 
and is a joy to the user of it. 

In 1880, the Fine Art Society of London 
held in their rooms an Exhibition of Bewick’s 
water-colour drawings, all most worthy of 
admiration for their delicate colour and 
manipulation. These were afterwards pre- 
sented to the British Museum by Miss 
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Isabella Bewick, and with nearly 2,700 proofs 
of his wood and copper engravings form “ The 
Bewick Collection,” a noble memorial of and 
monument to the great engraver’s genius. 
The late Mr. Robert Ward had in prepara- 
tion for Mr. Quaritch, the well-known Lon- 
don publisher, a memoir of Bewick, from 


family and other sources. The death of Miss 
Bewick, has, I understand, removed some 
difficulties in the way of its publication, and 
the completion of the book could not, I 
venture to suggest, be inirusted to more 
competent hands than those of Mr. D. C. 
Thomson. 
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CHAP XXXII.—“‘GRIEF THAT DOTH NOT SPEAK.” 


pr had brightened at the approach 
of Christmas, hoping against hope that 


Geoff would relent under the influences of | 


that happy time, for the young perhaps the 
happiest of the year. 
health, and kept up her spirits, till at last 
Georgie returned alone, bringing good news 
of Geoff, but not the kind of good news his 
mother longed for. He was well, he was 
working pretty hard, the girl said, and that 
seemed all she had to say. 

Then Pearla closeted herself with Geoff’s 
fellow-student and got the very best comfort 
she had togive. Did she think Geoff would 
gradually come to a better mind? Did 
she see any signs of conciliation? She 
asked over and over againa dozen fond 
questions about the lad’s bodily health and 
comfort. Could Georgie find out if his 
clothes were aired and mended ? 

“You are as a sister to him, you can inter- 
fere as asister should in these matters, and 
never forget how I am suffering through his 
unkindness. Reconcile my son to me and 
you will be the best friend I ever had.” 

** Geoff has a good heart. All must come 
right in time,” Georgie said. 

“Does he love me still?” Pearla asked. 
‘Ts my portrait in his room? Does he use 
the little prayer-book with silver clasps I 
gave him on his last birthday ?” 

* Thave not noticed. I will let you know,” 
was Georgie’s candid answer. 

“Write often to Bella, and she will tell 
me everything.” 

“TI will,” promised Georgie, and Pearla, 
grateful beforehand, kissed her again and 
again. 

By mutual consent Pearla and Durham 
had long since left off talking of Geoff at all. 
In her extreme desolation and misery Pearla 
clung closer to Durham than ever, and but 


She seemed in better | 


| for his watchfulness and care her mind would 
| most likely have given way under the strain 
now laid upon it. But it was as yet only 
half consolations he could offer her. She 
knew well enough that no passionate appeal 
on her part, no defence however earnest, 
could win a different verdict from Durham 
as yet. Whilst all tenderness, forethought, 
and protectiveness to her, he seemed all 
sternness towards the lad. How could it be 
otherwise ? Was not Geoff doing his utmost 
to break his mother’s heart, and to ruin the 
peace of the two persons to whom he was 
most dear? The more Durham allowed his 
thoughts to dwell on the lad’s conduct, the 
more unpardonable it seemed. 

How could it be otherwise? Love does 
not change men’s natures and characters. 
Love does not tear up their passions and 
habits of mind by the roots, or trans- 
form human beings into wholly new crea- 
tures. Durham loved Pearla as fondly asa 
brave man can love a sweet woman, but he 
remained his old self for all that. He had 
ever been implacable towards those who 
acted unjustly and unfairly towards him. He 
could not and would not forgive his enemies 
and detractors. And who so much of an 
enemy and detractor, who had inflicted such 
injury upon him, as the lad to whose inter- 
ests he had devoted many of his best years? 

What Durham naturally resented was 
Geoff’s ingratitude. He had at least made 
sacrifices for this heedless lad, he had for 
years been his best friend. And all seemed 
forgotten, wiped out of Geoff’s memory as if 
they had never been. Surely, Durham argued, 
there was more than the want of justice, 
there was a dearth of feeling here. 

And how blighting the effect of Geoff's 
conduct on his own happiness and Pearla’s! 
Instead of the blissful life he had looked for- 
ward to by her side, he saw now that for 
years to come their daily portion must be 
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troubled by these sentimental vagaries of 
Geoff's—more he could not regard them. 
It was the wilfulness of a spoiled child who 
wanted the world to go his own way. 

But he could only wait and hope. The 
time was gone by for passionate pleadings 
and offers of self-sacrifice. He could no 
longer fling himself on his knees before her, 
imploring with tears that she would let him 
take her to her son; that she would give 
him up and forget him, and live for Geoff 
only. Upon several occasions he had done 
this, reckless of everything but to save her 
from further misery. Pearla’s reply had been 
invariably the same. Passive under the in- 
fluence of sorrow, his words and tears—for 
even Durham shed tears at the sight of her 
suffering—she would make answer— 

“ Dear Edgar”—and as she spoke she would 
smile, a smile that made him uneasy in its 
unnatural placidity, its almost ethereal self- 
abnegation—“do not ask me to break my 
word to you. It would kill me to do that.” 

He tried all manner of devices to arouse 
her, but one effort after another was made 
without success. Garland did his part too; 


father, brother, nay—lover, could not have 
shown more tenderness than he, quitting his 


work to try to cheer her, neglecting his duties 
even for her sake. Nor were other friends 
and consolers wanting, for unique, intense 
grief has this comfort about it, it awakens 
sympathy and reveals brotherly and sisterly 
feeling among the careless-hearted and even 
the worldly. In this gay, idle, rattling, 
fashionable sea-side place, a mother’s un- 
equalled sorrow and loneliness could stir a 
chord as in any other, and Pearla had never 
so many visitors as now, visitors, moreover, 
who came, not to amuse themselves at her 
expense, but to lighten the load of her trouble 
if they could. 

This sad-faced Pearla indeed had reasons 
for secret dread and remorse of which even 
Durham and Garland could have only the 
faintest idea. None knew how in her island 
home she had yearned for this boy’s love, 
still less could any one know how she had 
feared to see her son follow in the foot- 
steps of his father. She had found him 
the lightest-hearted, simplest-minded lad in 
the world, ready to love her with all the affec- 
tion of an apparently easy-going nature, and 
quite incapable, as it seemed, of any strong 
Passion or even deep feeling. Again and 
again his moral lapses had filled her mind 
with terror and foreboding, and again and 
again her anxiety on his account had been 
set at rest, thanks to Durham. 





But she could not help asking herself now 
with the morbid self-questioning of deep 
motherly love, whether, by shutting her heart 
to Durham from the first, she might not 
have retained her son. To-day it was too 
late; she must keep faith with Durham. 
Brooding over her sorrow, the wan, large- 
eyed, dreamy Pearla no longer looked the 
Pearla of former days. 

Bella, above all others, could cheer these 
gloomy moods. Sparkling, hopeful, joyous 
Bella was admirable at devices, and after 
having vainly tried to divert Lady Auriol, at 
last hit upon a plan to delude her, if, indeed, 
such is a fitting word, seeing that to Bella 
all things seemed possible, all things she 
looked at real ! 

“T am quite sure how things will turn 
out, dearest Lady Auriol,” she said as they 
sat together one night. The pair were alone, 
and Pearla’s fingers toyed with her favourite’s 
rich black curls. ‘ Geoff will make love to 
Georgie, Georgie will make love to Geoff, 
and when things have got to a certain pass, 
you know,” and here she tossed her pretty 
head with a look of the wisest experience, 
“Georgie will be able to lead him about 
like a tame bear. All men come to that in 
theirturn. And she will bring our naughty 
darling bear home. And when once that is 
done—I see the whole thing before my 
mind’s eye as if it were happening this very 
moment—the door will open on a sudden, 
they will both fall on their knees before 
you, humbly begging your pardon, she for 
him, you know, and all will be made right in 
a twinkling.” 

Pearla bent down in the twilight and kissed 
the girl with almost parental fondness. 

“ Are you weeping, dear Bella?” she whis- 
pered. Bella made no answer for a moment. 
Then she threw her arms about Lady Auriol 
and sobbed on her breast, murmuring— 

** Yes, but they are tears of joy. Dearest 
Lady Auriol, I feel, I know it will be as I 
say. It must be so. You remember that 
Georgie and Geoff loved each other when 
they were both just out of pinafores. How 
can they help falling in love again now? 
And, of course, when that is done, Geoff will 
become his old self again.” 

** May heaven bless you, my darling,” said 
Pearla, and she also wept grateful tears, that 
relieved her heavy heart. From that day 
she grew less desponding. 

Bella did not abate her efforts for a 
moment, for with all her high spirits and 
charming vivacity, this sweet girl was a sister 
of mercy as any who ever wore the wimple, 
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“1 am quite sure how things will turn out.”’ 


She had made up her mind long ago that 
love and romance were never to be her own 
portion, and that she should remain by her 
father’sside, his secretary, helper, friend, as long 
as helived. She could see no farther than that 
future, but to bring others together, to make, 
as she expressed it, “‘ everything happy all 
round,” recompensed her for the solitude she 
had allotted to herself already in the hey-day 
of youth. 


If there was one man in the world whom 
Bella had ever mentally compared with her 
father, it was Durham. The most trans 
parent-minded girls have thoughts and 
fancies which neither father nor mother, 
brother, sister, nor bosom-friend may share. 
There had been times when the motherly 
and sedate Bella had imagined that Durham, 
without separating her from her father, might 
fill the first place in her life; perhaps, before 
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Pearla’s arrival in England, Durham had 
somewhat incautiously tried to awaken a pre- 
ference on her side, and when, later still, 
emigration had been talked of, and it was 
agreed that if the Garlands left England, he 
would accompany them, he certainly had 
been a shade imprudent in one or two little 
speeches. The fact is that long before his 
acquaintance with Pearla, he had made up 
hismind to love and marry this bright young 
girl and share Garland’s burdens. But Bella 
was not to be deceived in matters of the 
heart, and from the first had foreseen how it 
would be with Durham and Pearla. Her 
sole thought now was to bring about the 
reconciliation for which Pearla pined, and to 
see these two friends happy. 

“T am sure things will soon come right,” 
she would say, as she carried the last scrap 
of Georgie’s news to the expectant Pearla. 
And she would read the following :— 

“That extravagant Geoff! He has just 
given me another piece of music. We prac- 
tise (he is getting on with the violin) in 
Juliet’s rooms, and Juliet puts us right as to 
time.” 

Or :-— 

“Geoff and I had a quarrel yesterday. 


He wanted to buy me a pair of gloves and 
I would not allow him. He sulked for hours 
afterwards.” 

Pearla ended by believing that Geoff was 
making love to Georgie, and that Georgie 
would be the means of bringing him to his 
mother’s heart. 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—GEOFF TAKES HIS REVENGE. 


Grorr had said neither yea nor nay to 
Bella's proposals concerning the Easter holi- 
days, but seemed hovering on the verge of 
a favourable decision when he suddenly 
changed his mind and went to Georgie with 
quite different proposals. 

“Georgie,” he said, “I wish you would 
spend your holidays in town instead of going 
home. The time is very short and Easter 
falls very late this year, so that as we are 
both very behind hand with our work, it 
seems a pity to lose time.” He blushed as 
he added, looking guilty, knowing well 
enough that long holidays were far from his 
mind just now, “ There will soon be the long 
vacation to go home for.” 

Georgie opened her large eyes with a very 
Proper expression of dismay. Geoff’s bold- 
ness in making such a proposal pleased her, 
but she felt bound to reprove him, neverthe- 


less, for Georgie plumed herself on acting the | 


part of his Mentor. 


Who else was there to 
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look after the poor lad? she would say to 
Bella in those voluminous weekly letters of 
hers. 

“What are you thinking of? What 
would papa and Bella say, indeed? And 
after all my hard work I want country air 
and rest, if you do not.” 

Geoff hung down his head, but the right 
pocket of his waistcoat contained a news- 
paper cutting which made him feel bold and 
capable of doing anything. The pair had 
met, by appointment, in Miss Juliet’s rooms 
for tea and musical practice, and on finding 
the tea-service without its owner, a matter of 
no infrequent occurrence, had made them- 
selves quite at home. Georgie poured out 
the tea, and Geoff, sitting on one edge of the 
table, his long legs dangling on the floor. 
eyed her from time to time somewhat 
strangely, she thought. 

At last, as Georgie prattled on with her 
usual happy unconcern, he moved a little 
nearer the tea-tray, and fumbled in his waist- 
coat pocket for the weapon that was to arm 
him against all opposition. 

“ Georgie,” he said at last, his still childish 
features wearing a hard vindictive look, “ you 
do not know what I know.” And thus say- 
ing he slipped into her hand the announce- 
ment of his mother’s marriage cut from that 
day’s paper. 

‘‘No! indeed,” Georgie replied, glowing 
with feminine curiosity as she read. “ But 
can it surprise you much? You must have 
known that the time could not be very far 
off.” 

Geoff looked on the ground, his lips sul- 
lenly compressed, his brows knit, sadly want- 
ing Georgie to fall into his humour and offer 
him consolation and petting. But Miss 
Georgie was seldom in the melting mood. 
Her crisp laugh and clear sharp utterances 
seemed all but cruel to her youthful adorer 
just then. 

“T am really very glad that this has at last 
happened,” she said with, what was to him, 
unpardonable frankness ; “‘ you will now have 
no kind of excuse for your perpetual moping. 
The thing once done can never be undone. 
Mr. Durham has become your step-father, and 
nothing you can do or say will ever make him 
otherwise. The very best advice I have to 
offer is, that you sit down at once and write 
a pretty letter to your mamma wishing her 
joy.” 

The young man’s pale cheeks flamed, he 
opened his lips to utter a vehement remon- 
strance, then with a sudden impulse rose to 
his feet as if to run away. But he felt too 
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wretched and forlorn to quarrel with the only 
friend he now possessed in the wide world, 
and so, without offering a rebuke, he again 
re-seated himself on the table, this time so 
close to Georgie that, as he bent down, his 
cheek touched her own and his lips lay close 
to her little pink ear. 

“ Georgie,” he said, and sobbed as he 
spoke—in the days of their pinafore court- 
ship he had never been more childishly con- 
fiding and full of appeal—‘‘Georgie dear, 
nobody cares about me now but you. Do 
not be unkind to me too. Iam very un- 
happy. Marry me, Georgie. Do, please.” 

Miss Georgie, red asa rose, but wonderfully 
self-composed and circumspect, let his wet 
cheek rest on her own dry one for a moment, 
and even suffered her rose-bud mouth to be 
kissed, then, as if suddenly recalled to a sense 
of decorum, she jumped from her seat, and 
standing in front of the glass to adjust her 
tumbled curls, answered him quite naturally 
and without the slightest trace of flurry or 
agitation. There was no romance about this 
young lady, though she loved Geoff dearly, 
and had made up her mind long ago that 
they were intended for each other. 

“Marry you, Geoff! You marry me, I 
niarry you in the midst of our examinations 
and at our age too! You are dreaming!” 

“No, Georgie, I was never more wide 
awake in my life. There is nothing now for 
me to wait for, and if you will not do what 
I ask, I shall take to drink and bad company. 
I am sure that is what will happen.” 

Quite collectedly Miss Georgie now re- 
sumed her place by the tea-tray, curls in order, 
collar and neck-ribbon properly smoothed 
down, her entire appearance satisfactory to 
herself. 

“Absurd boy!” she said, looking up at 
him and sipping her tea with the utmost 
suavity and calmness. “Who says any- 
thing about casting you off? I always 
promised to be your friend, and I shall keep 
my word, of course. But we must not talk 
of marriage till we have passed our examina- 
tions, and that will not be for two years at least 
unless we mend our pace. There is no harm, 
however, in being engaged—that is to say, 
if papa makes no objection.” 

“‘ Your father is certain to make objection. 
He thinks ill of me, and so does Bella. No, 
Georgie, if we wait for their consent we shall 
have to wait for years to come, and most 
likely never be married at all.” 

“Then we must exercise patience and resig- 
nation,” Georgie replied a little primly. “I 
must abide by papa’s wishes.” 








So saying she helped herself to a slice of 
bread and butter, and munched it from begin- 
ning to end without as much as once glancing 
at her disconsolate lover. Geoff, still perched 
on the edge of the table, for he had never 
known yet how to dispose of his long limbs, 
watched her, looking the very personification 
of wretchedness as he did so. A long pause 
followed. When at last Georgie had made 
an end of her tea, she cleared away the cups 
and saucers, and taking some knitting out of 
her pocket began to knit as fast as fingers 
would go, apparently forgetful of Geofi’s 
very presence. 

At last, finding that nothing was likely to 
come of such a procedure, and that Geoff's 
countenance grew gloomier and gloomier, she 
threw down her work much with the air of 
a fond, impatient mother importuned for a 
caress by a spoiled child. 

“Ts he dismal then, and does he want his 
Georgie to cheer him up and wipe away his 
little tears? My poor boy, my innocent 


darling, my pet of pets, don’t cry, and here is 
your Georgie ready to fetch down the moon 
by way of cream cheese for your supper if 
you only ask it.” 

And all this time, having Geoff's curly 
poll near her own, Georgie was not in 


the least bit melted, the practical, unro- 
mantic, matter-of-fact little woman! But 
Geoff was fairly overcome, and he en- 
treated her so passionately, and seemed so 
inconsolable, that at last she gave him the 
promise for which he waited. 

Yes, she would marry him, perhaps, with- 
out waiting till they had passed all their 
examinations, and for the present she would 
keep her own counsel about their engagement. 

“ Not even Juliet must know till I give you 
leave,” Geoff said, emboldened by Georgie’s 
sudden show of compliance. 

“ Preposterous ! I cannot take my orders 
from you,” retorted Miss Georgie, with a 
shake of the head. 

But Geoff now produced from the same 
pocket whence had come the newspaper cut- 
ting, the daintiest little betrothal ring in the 
world, and Georgie straightway yielded as 
Eve to the temptations of the apple. She had 
never yet possessed such a treasure, and she 
pulled it on, drew it off, held it up to the 
light, kissed it, and finally kissed the’donor out 
of sheer girlish vanity and pleasure. The ring 
was as perfect as money could make it, and 
to Georgie’s unsophisticated mind, a treasure 
not to be appraised. Diamonds and rubies ! 
How little she thought that she should ever 
possess real gems. 
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“ How much did it cost, Geoff?” she asked 
innocently. 

“That is no affair of yours,” replied the 
youthful lover. “It is bought and paid for, 
and you are to wear it, that is all.” 

This reproof called up no blush to 
Georgie’s cheek. 

“ As if it mattered what question I put to 
you!” she said. “ We are not and can 
never be like other engaged people, of course. 
I mean we should have no ceremonious- 
ness.” 

Whereupon Geoff produced the receipt of 
his purchase, and there ensued a little playful 
quarrel. It was too dear, Miss Georgie said. 
He might have got her a gold watch and 
chain for the money ; to which Geoff retorted 
that she should soon have the gold watch 
and chain as well, and being scolded again, 
took his revenge by stealing a kiss. 

Thus they prattled like the happy children 
they were, and not until Geoff found himself 
alone in his little chamber when day was 
over, did the full sense of his isolation over- 
whelm him. 

For this sweet new tie, this sunny hope, 
this dawn of another life within life, could 
not as yet console him for the love he had 
lost, that passionate mother’s love which, 
though those who knew him best little 
dreamed it, had ever won a kind of uncon- 
scious adoration on his part, a deeper feeling 
than any one gave him credit for. Geoff was 
showing himself unworthy of the tenderness 
his mother accorded him, but at least, that 
tenderness in kind if not degree, was returned. 
Had his intellect matched his heart, all would 
have been well with him long ago ; with him 
as with many another, passion and feeling so 
far overbalanced judgment and conscience, 
that no matter what life might be, he was 
sure to appear at his worst. 

Love, however, whether the joyous A//egro 
of early youth, or the deeper-toned, more 
fervid Adagio of riper age, is a Circe, closing 
Our ears with wax, and as the days wore on 
Geoff was growing as deaf as the rest of us 
under the circumstances. He knew that he 
was doing his mother bitter wrong, but re- 
fused to hearken to the voice of conscience. 
And every day Georgie’s presence became 
more necessary to him, every day he devised 
esh means of meeting her. They had a 
thousand little nothings to communicate to 
each other, and all of the utmost importance! 

ally interviews out of study hours sufficed 
no longer for their confidences, and almost 
hourly little notes were interchanged during 
their work, as may well be imagined, with 





small advantage to their coming examina- 
tions. Then bouquets and all manner of 
trifling gifts found their way to Georgie’s 
home, still further to distract her thoughts. 
And naturally enough the girl held up her 
head with the consciousness of a new power 
and an added dignity. She no longer con- 
cealed her betrothal ring. She refused all 
explanations, but allowed her friends to 
attach what meaning to it they would. 

For the first time moreover she now noticed 
that Geoff was passing out of the early stages 
of manhood, and was growing pleasant to 
look at. He had the same candid blue eyes, 
the same mouth wanting force and decision, 
but his nose had straightened, his beard was 
growing, he was six feet in height, and pos- 
sessed a good carriage. Miss Georgie would 
take his arm when he accompanied her to 
church, and feel as they walked side by side 
that they had no cause to be ashamed either 
of themselves or each other’s personal ap- 
pearance. 

Which indeed they had not, for if good 
looks can make young people better and 
happier, Georgie Garland and Geoff Auriol 
would have been the best and happiest pair 
of lovers under the sun. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—“‘ ON A SUNSHINE 
HOLIDAY.” 


MEANTIME Easter was at hand. Geoff 
still protested that nothing should induce him 
to go home with Georgie, Georgie protested 
that nothing should induce her to remain in 
town. When, however, she found that coax- 
ing, arguing, and counselling all proved in 
vain, she so far compromised matters as to 
ask leave of her father to spend a few days 
with Juliet at Brighton. Juliet had invited 
Geoff down for the day, and, in fact, Brighton 
being so near London, he could run down as 
often as he pleased, so that they should not 
be separated for more than half their holiday- 
time. 

To the great joy of both, the desired per- 
mission came, and Georgie wrote off to her 
dearest friend, who had preceded her by a 
week, that all things were satisfactorily 
arranged and that Geoff would escort her to 
Brighton next day. Then she packed her 
trunk, delighted with a cheap little present 
she had bought for each of the happy score 
of personages at that time constituting her 
father’s household. 

The morrow dawned, as sunny, bright, and 
carolling a spring morning as ever dawned 
on happy young lovers. Miss Georgie, um- 
brella and travelling-bag in hand, and trunk 
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beside her, awaited Geoff in the entrance 
hall full of glad expectations. They were 
going to see a new place, to be féted by 
friends, and to have a good deal of each 
other’s society, at least for that day. Her 
cheeks glowed, and her eyes sparkled with 
anticipated pleasure; so happy was she 
indeed that she could not help singing to 
herself, as she awaited her loitering knight. 

Those snatches of song seemed to accord 
well with the bright-faced songstress, who 
had never looked handsomer than she did 
now in her little straw hat wreathed with 
daisies, and cheap mouse-coloured gown re- 
lieved by the crimson love-knots in her black 
hair. But what could Geoff be thinking of? 
She looked at the hall clock with great im- 
patience, and saw that five minutes more of 
delay would make them miss their train, and 
consequently miss half a day at Brighton! 
It was too vexatious. 

At last Geoff drove up, too late for the 
appointed train, and looking, she thought, 
flushed, self-conscious, and ill at ease. 

She said nothing, however, till they were 
seated side by side in their cab, then waving 
her hand to the little housemaid on the door- 
step, she asked merrily, too much taken up 
by his nervousness to reproach him for un- 
punctuality— 

““My dear Geoff, what is the matter with 
you? You look as guilty as if we were 
running away to Gretna Green !” 

Geoff crimsoned to the very roots of his 
hair and then turned pale. 

“You know that papa consents to my 
visit, and if Juliet chooses to invite you for 
the day, that is not my affair and no crime 
on anybody’s part. You look absolutely 
ashamed of yourself.” 

Geoff was all this time striving to attain 
composure, and at last, turning round, con- 
fronted Georgie’s wide-open eyes with a true- 
hearted lover’s glance, as he made daring 
answer— 

“We are not going to Gretna Green, 
Georgie, but we are going to be married for 
all that. I have arranged everything. I 
knew you would not much mind.” 

“But I do very much mind,” Georgie 
replied, neither faltering nor changing 
colour, quite her own decided self, only 
a little hurt and mortified at the march 
Geoff had stolen upon her. “ We must not, 
dare not do it, Geoff. What will papa and 
Bella say? They would never, never forgive 
us!” 

But Geoff, hardly understanding what had 
emboldened him so far, felt his audacity in- 





crease with every step forward. He knew 
well enough that the horse’s head was turned 
in an opposite direction to the Brighton 
railway, that they had lost their train, that 2 
telegram had been already dispatched to 
Juliet bidding her not to expect them. 
Having made a beginning all the rest seemed 
SO easy. 

‘€ My darling,” he said, and it was the first 
time he had ever ventured thus fondly to 
address her. ‘ My own Georgie!” and then 
he took her in his arms and kissed her on 
the eyes, brow, and lips. ‘ We love each 
other so dearly that we cannot help thinking 
of ourselves first and of others afterwards. 
We cannot help it, I say, and when every- 
thing else is settled we will write to your 
father, and all the blame shall fall on my 
shoulders. Only do as I ask you, the rest will 
come right.” 

A tear, wonderful to relate, glistened in 
Georgie’s bright eye, as she listened to this 
speech, an unaccountably long one for the 
taciturn Geoff, then jerking out her pocket- 
handkerchief, with a sigh, half vindictive, half 
appealing, she wiped it away. The next 
thing it behoved her to do was to scold 
Geoff, which she did in language the reverse 
of gentle or conciliating. He would estrange 
her from her family and break her heart—sob. 
He would make Mr. Durham and Lady 
Auriol think as badly of her as they did of 
him—sob. Their prospects would be quite 
ruined—loudest sobs of all. Lastly, he would 
prevent her from passing her examinations 
and becoming a medical woman. 

Geoff found a ready answer to each and 
all of these animadversions, and his growing 
confidence had a wonderful effect on the 
disconcerted Georgie. He would undertake 
to make matters right at home. Others must 
judge of his conduct as they saw fit; and as 
to their examinations, he added, the last 
touch to his audacity, how could Georgie 
help seeing that they should be able to work 
much more steadily when living together, for 
then each would be at hand to help the other 
out of their respective difficulties ? a 

“Oh, Geoft!” Georgie cried, smiling 
through her tears as if a sudden light had 
broken upon her. “I had not thought of 
that! If we can only pass our B.A. I do 
not mind about anything else, and we wil 
work harder than ever, won’t we?” 

“Certainly,” Geoff replied, holding het 
hand tight and feeling prouder, stronger, and 
more manlike than he had yet done in his 
life. ‘*We shall feel more settled when we 
are married. There will be nothing ther? 
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take our thoughts from our work. And we 
shall have no interruptions.” 

“That is true,” Georgie said, growing on 
a sudden cheerful and confiding. ‘“ When 
we are married and settled we shall not want 
to run about to concerts and tea parties, or 
to make assignations at the pastrycook’s. 
We shall soon have had enough and to spare 
of each other’s company, I dare say.” 

“ Oh, Georgie!” cried the young man in 
a voice of playful reproach. 

“ Anyhow we are sure to pass because we 
shall have no interruptions,” was Georgie’s 
satisfied reply. And during the brief pause 
that ensued a thought sprang up in the girl’s 
mind which acted as an anodyne to con- 
science, setting at rest her fears and mis- 
givings. As Geoff's wife she should surely 
be better able to fulfil the precious mission 
entrusted to her by Lady Auriol, and become 
the means of bringing together mother and 
son at last. She caressed this thought till it 
appeared to her not only a natural sequence 
of past events, but a positive duty to marry 
Geoff. Doing evil that good may come is 
very easily palliated at eighteen, and having 
once made up her mind that the desired 
reconciliation, if to be brought about at all, 
could only be done so by her marriage with 
Geoff, each onward step seemed compara- 
tively smooth and easy. 

“To-day ! must it be to-day?” she asked, 
however, overtaken by sudden shyness, as 
the carriage stopped before an old-fashioned 
church in the suburbs. They had driven 
for several miles, and were now in the out- 
skirts of London, among the green fields and 
solid red brick mansions of Stoke Newington, 
a region selected by Geoff for very good 
reasons of his own. He had here two highly 
respectable acquaintances, namely his washer- 
woman and her husband, who was occa- 
sionally employed at his boarding-house to 
clean windows, and who had promised to 
attend and give the bride away. Dressed in 
a new suit furnished for the occasion by his 
young patron, having, moreover, had his 
beard trimmed at a barber’s, and undergone 
altogether a renovating process, the unsus- 
pecting Georgie had no idea of the social 
status of the highly respectable middle-aged 
gentleman who now handed her from the 
carriage. 

“To-day, of course, and here,” Geoff had 
whispered in reply. Then the pair stepped 
out, Georgie neither flushing nor trembling, 
only a little disconcerted at the effect her 
travelling costume must produce in the 
minds of spectators. She saw at a glance 





that all things were in readiness, but was 
disappointed to find so few lookers-on, only 
half a score of nursemaids and children feel- 
ing interested enough to pause and stare at 
the young couple and their sole attendant. 
Marriages of all kinds and on all scales, from 
the most magnificent to the humblest, the 
most romantic as well as the most prosaic, 
are of too frequent occurrence in London, 
for even a runaway match of girl and boy 
to attract much remark. 

So the girl-bride and her boy-husband 
stood before the altar, and the marriage ser- 
vice was hurried on with very little excep- 
tional emphasis in their favour. Georgie 
shed a few contrite tears as she thought of 
the unconscious family party at home, the 
respective occupations of each member at 
that particular hour of the day flashing 
across her mind. What would they say, 
what would they think, could they see her 
now? But she consoled herself for such 
apparent undutifulness and want of candour 
by the thought that at least she was taking 
the very step to bring about the fulfilment of 
their dearest wishes, and that on this ground 
she might look for full pardon. She said to 
herself that her first influence as a wife 
should be used in Lady Auriol’s interests, 
and that no effort should be spared to bring 
Geoff once more to his mother’s arms. 

But no sooner was the marriage ceremony 
over and the pair emerged into the sunlight 
than the consolatory thought of a minute 
before was rudely banished from poor 
Georgie’s mind, for the very first words Geoff 
addressed to his wife, words uttered with a 
hardness that but intensified their bitter im- 
port, were these— 

“‘ Georgie,” he said—and as he spoke, he 
met her candid brown eyes with a confiding- 
ness and love that went far to condone the 
unkind speech—“ Georgie, I have one thing 
to say to you, for once and for all. You are 
never, never, to talk to me about my 
mother.” 

“Oh, Geoff dear!” began the girl, half 
crying. 

“‘ Never, you understand,” he added in the 
same tone. ‘“ You must obey me in this, and 
in everything else I will do exactly as you 
please.” 

What could any girl-bride do but smile 
assenting at such a speech as this? Georgie 
offered no remonstrance. She would not 
pick a quarrel with him on their wedding- 
day, and before the church was fairly out of 
sight they forgot all things but their careless 
love and joy. 





THE HARD STRAIT OF THE FEINNE. 
By HIS EXxcELLENcy THE MARQUIS OF LORNE. 


Nw of the hard strait of the Feinne this Legend’s verse shall tell, 
When Fionn’s men had fought and won, and all with them was well, 

And victory on Erin’s shores had given spoil which they 

Alone could win whose swords of old were mightiest in the fray ; 

For in those days the bravest hand, and not the craftiest brain, 

Got gold, and skill in gallant fight was found the surest gain. 

Great Fionn’s wont it was to give, when foes had bled and broke, 

A feast to nobles and to chiefs and all the humble folk. 

Upon the plain they sat, and ate the meat which smoking came 

From layers of stone, well laid on pits half filled with charcoal flame, 

Where ’neath the covering roof of turf that kept the heat aglow 

The boar was quickly roasted whole, with many a stag and roe. 

And while the feast, with laugh and jest, gave careless time to most, 

Two watchers bold kept guard the while, and gazed o’er sea and coast 5 

Two watchers good, and keenly eyed, sent out by Fionn to mark 

If danger came, swift brought by sea, with Norway’s pirate bark. 

Full well they watched, although behind they heard the shouted song, 

And knew the wine was bathing red the fair beards of the strong; 

While chanted verse, and music’s notes, arose upon the air, 

And the briny breeze itself half seemed a savoury steam to bear ; 

Nor left their post, when from the clouds the hailstones leaped to ground, 

And plaids were wrapt o’er shoulders broad, and o’er deep chests were wound. 

But Fionn’s plaid untouched lay yet upon the earth outspread, 

Where white it grew as lichened rock, or Prophet’s hoary head. 

Said one, “O would it were all ruddy gold there lying thickly strewn ; 

What joy were ours to share alike and bear away each stone!” 

And laughingly each filled his hands, forgetful of the twain, 

Their comrades good on guard who stood, to watch the moor and main. 

But when their lonely vigil o’er, they, Roin and Aildé, came, 

And found how little friendship counts, when played the spoiler’s game ; 

Sore angered that no hand for them had set apart a prize 

They murmured : “ In their greed of gold, good faith and kindness dies ! 

When thus they deal with us in peace, how shall we fare when blood 
Runs from the wounds to blind the eyes to aught but selfish good ?” 

They swore that they forgotten thus were better far away, 

And sailed to Lochlinn’s distant shore, and served in her array. 

Their fame was great in Norway’s realm, and love for Aildé came 

To melt the heart of Norway’s Queen, a sudden quenchless flame. 

She fled with Aildé from the King, and soon on Scotland’s coast 

She trod, a messenger of ill, a danger to the host ! 

Great Eragon, far Lochlinn’s King, was not the man to know 

The blood mount hot at insult’s stroke without an answering blow, 

His dragon keels were rolled to waves that shouted welcome loud 

To glittering helm and painted shield beneath each spar and shroud. 

O strong was Eragon in war, in battle victor oft, 

From many a rank, from many a mast, his banner streamed aloft ; 

With forty ships he set to sea, and scores of glancing oars 

Streaked white his wake on fiord and loch along the echoing shores. 

The Shetland Islands saw them pass, where on the tides their sails 

Shone like a flight of mighty swans, fast borne on wintry gales, 

Hoarse as the raven’s note their oath rang over all the seas, 

False Fionn’s host should bend and break before the Northern breeze. 
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And southward, onward still they steered, and up Loch Leven bore, 
As you may know, for one great ship was lost upon the shore. 

The sunken rock on which she drove and inlet where she lay 

Were called the Galley’s Crag and Port, and bear the name to-day. 
They left her, taking all her crew, and landing near Glencoe, 

On level ground their tents were set, thick planted row on row. 


To Fionn of the Feinne that day, King Eragon sent word, 

To yield him homage or abide the hard doom of the sword. 

But grievous then was Fionn’s strait, for thrice a thousand men, 

His best and bravest, far away were hunting hill and glen. 

The wives, the old, and feeble folk alone were left, and these 

He gathered, asking how to blind the strangers of the seas ? 

Then gave they counsel: “We are weak. By thee must peace be sought, 
E’en though with massy store of gold the boon to-day be bought. 

And if all this do hot avail,” they said, “ O Fionn, thou 

Shouldst yield thy daughter as the price, our ransom on her brow !” 

A messenger went forth and made these offers one by one : 

Then flamed the wrath from Norway’s King: “I ask not what I’ve won, 
Your master stands before you now, my vengeance is my own. 

For Aildé’s deed the Feinne as slaves in Norway shall atone.” 

Back went the messenger in haste, and sadly Fionn knew 

The threat was uttered by the strong against the old and few. 


But homeward from the forest soon he saw each hero’s hound 

Come swiftly back, in front of all he saw his Oscar bound. 

And when the foremost hunters came, he told their noble band 

How fight was sought with them this day upon the Northern strand ; 
Then looked they for some ground whose strength would quickly hide and save 
Their little force, till gathering might gave fortune to the brave. 

They dug four trenches deep, where firs above the birches flung 

Red gnarled limbs that glowed at eve, the dark green plumes among. 
There hidden silently they watched, while rugged, scarred, and high, 
Just at their rear a peak appeared to move against the sky. 

Steep were its rocky ledges, strewn with jagged stones that lay 

So loose one hand might send a mass on its resistless way. 

While from the neighbouring hills, the mount was sundered by a glen, 
Where lightly crossed the grey cloud mists, but never mortal men. 
Such was the chosen fort. The Feinne into the trenches went ; 

For succour through all Alban’s realm their messengers were sent ; 
To the green slopes of deep Glencoe the warriors summoned came. 
Alas ! too few to brave in fight the men of Norway’s name, 


They held long counsel and the chief sent forth that hostage fair, 

His daughter, with a chosen band, his words of peace to bear ; 

And Fergus, his young son, to speak on his behalf, that they 

Might change to love the King’s black thought, and all his wrath allay. 
For Fergus’ speech like ivy wreath, o’er heart of rock would wind 

Till tender thoughts, like nestling birds, could come and shelter find. 
Wealth to awake the Northmen’s greed should weight his tempting word, 
For quaichs of gold and precious belts, and magic stones which stirred 
The torpid blood of all disease to vigorous life once more, 

And five score mares of iron grey, and hunting hawks threescore, 

Were gifts to promise, with good herds, and cows with calves at side. 
They placed the maid upon a horse, and bade her boldly ride. 
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With Fergus marching at her rein, his comrades close at hand, 
They came to where the fleet and camp thick covered sea and land. 
And halting there young Fergus spake across a space of ground, 
Unto the King, who foremost stood with mailed men around. 
He offered all the tribute rich, and that fair lady proud. 

But when he ceased a silence fell, and then the answer loud 

In Eragon’s deep voice rang forth: ‘ Let Fionn bring me all, 
All that he hath on earth, and here, let him before me fall, 

He and his wife before me here, upon the shore, that I 

May see them on their knees to me swear troth and fealty, 
While as they homage make I shall above them rear my blade 
To spare, or slay them at my feet, if so their debt be paid.” 


Then called in scorn the lady’s voice, “ No, Eragon, your might 
Hath not across the broad salt seas brought such a host to fight, 
As e’er shall cause my father’s knees to bend to you in prayer, 

Nor shall you ever call me bride, or spoil of Erin wear.” 

She turned her horse’s head and went ; and Fergus stood and waved 
The signal banner for the chief, and for a while he braved 

The onset of the foe, and fought until the evening fell. 

Then gave the Council their advice to Fionn. ‘It were well 

That Aildé should himself defy the King, and man to man 

With seven score ’gainst seven score should fight before the van.” 
And thus they fought, and Aildé fell, and Eragon defied 

An equal band to equal fight, for great had grown his pride. 

Then paused and pondered Fionn long, and doubted whom to ask 
To lead in such a venture great, and dare so grave a task. 

But Goll, the son of Morna named, at Fionn’s call went forth 

And, matched with equal force, he drove the boasters of the North. 
And yet again a force as strong was beaten back and made 

To own our heroes’ swords were best, when man to man arrayed. 
But Eragon in fury cried his men should conquer yet. 

For eight days more aye seven score ’gainst.seven score were set. 
And when the blood had flowed in streams, to utter madness urged, 
Against the trenches of the Feinne their baffled army surged. 


Then sparkled swords like gleams of light upon the ocean’s spray 
When tossed aloft to wind and sun where battling currents play. 
In that fierce fray did Eragon the son of Morna greet, 
And striking fast their mighty blades ascend and flashing meet, 
Then sank the stranger King in death, and Goll sore wounded fell. 
Against the Northmen went the day; and of their slain they tell 
That from Glen Fewich to the shore they lay, and of the host 
So few escaped that galleys twain alone left Scotland’s coast. 
Nay, even they ne’er reached a port, so that in Norway none 
Could tell how Eragon revenged the deed by Aildé done. It y 
But sorrow came upon the Feinne, for all their strongest, dead ; quite s 
And Fionn found that from that time his fortune waned and fled, imagin 
For ne’er again in equal strength the Feinne in arms were seen world 
Since the dark days of Aildé’s love and Norway’s evil Queen. People 
and wa 
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ALL IN A GARDEN FAIR. 


By WALTER BESANT, AvutTHor or ‘‘ ALL SoRTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN,” 
‘‘THE CHAPLAIN OF THE FLEET,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—A SECOND VICTOR HUGO. 


Lge the time began to pass swiftly to- 
wards theend. If you watch the flow of 
ariver over a weir you will see that the water 
seems to linger and goslow a little before the 
point where it leaps the little cataract; then 
with a rush it sweeps forward, and is gone. 
For three long years I had waited in patience, 
yet never forgetting what was before me ; at 
last the time seemed to move more slowly ; 
to others, no doubt, it hastened forward, 
hurrying the old towards their end, the dying 
towards their death ; but to me it seemed to 
linger so that every hour could be felt and 
remembered. Outside was the promise of the 
early summer in the gardens, and in the Forest 
the first fluttering foliage, on which the sun- 
shine always, year after year, seems to lie like 
the bloom upon a peach. 

Iremembered a day long gone by, when 
we made a little picnic, one of many little 
picnics, in the Forest, and played about the 
glades, and the boys ran a race for what my 


father called the Prize of the Golden Apple, 
which was only an orange after all; and I 


held it for the victor. Now, after ten years 
and more, the boys were to stand before me 
again. Why, just as before, one of them was 
out of the race altogether ; and of the other 
two, just as before, no one could say which 
of the two came in first. I knew not who 
was the appointed judge ; and yet the prize 
was no longer a golden apple, but a life’s 
happiness. Not so much my own, but that of 
twomen, Yet—the happiness of both? Ofone 
there could be nodoubt. He was so loyal, so 
steadfast, so true. Though he said no single 
word of love in his letters, it was clear of what 
his mind was full. And he was coming home 
—all that long way !—on purpose to keep 
hisappointment. Poor Will! could one send 

im empty away, and with a bleeding heart ? 

It was of Allen that I doubted. I am 
quite sure by this time that poets and men of 
imagination, who are always creating another 
World of their own filled with imaginary 
people, who are always studying those people, 
and watching them, and thinking about them, 
take less real hold upon things of actual life 
than men of action. They dwell continually 
in the unreal, so that things actual may grow 
to look like things imagined. They think 


much less about themselves than ordinary 
XXIV—47 





folk ; they desire for themselves little beyond 
the success of their work; they are not 
troubled with the ambitions of ordinary men, 
except as on-lookers, who are sometimes 
angered by the badness of a performance ; 
the world is a stage to them, and men and 
women players. This is the reason, I suppose, 
why they do not grow old like their friends, 
but remain young in heart, and at fifty are 
still full of youthful thoughts. All their wak- 
ing hours they spend in dreams, among ghosts 
and shadows. When another man is in love 
he thinks all day long, and perpetually, of the 
girl he loves; but he who writes romances is 
always thinking of another woman as well, as 
well as of her whom he has married or is about 
to marry. She who marries such a man must 
be content to take a second place in her 
lover’s heart without jealousy, because the 
first is occupied by the girl of his story, much 


-lovelier, younger, cleverer than herself, and 


quite as real to him as the wife of his bosom. 
Again, a man who does not write can give 
all his best thoughts, if he is capable of fine 
thought, and his sweetest words, if he knows 
any sweetness of speech, to the girl he loves; 
but the man who does, keeps them for his 
own pages. He is a man of a thousand 
amourettes; he coquettes with every little 
insignificant girl who crosses the stage in his 
dramas; he secretly entertains, and con- 
tinually feeds and fosters, for his heroines, 
grandes passions; he is never out of love so 
long as he writes. What spare love can such 
an one find for his wife? It is a strange life. 
Does, one wonders, the man who has written 
many stories ever sit down to think of the long 
procession of beautiful girls, tender, sweet, 
and true, with their brave and gallant lovers 
whom he has created for the world’s delight? 
Do they delight him only to think of them? 
Does he raise his own heart by repeating to 
himself the wise and noble things which his 
puppets have said? or is he ashamed in medi- 
tating on the foolish things he has allowed 
them to say? or does he—it makes one sad 
to think that he may do this—does he go 
away when his work is finished and straight- 
way forget it all—the characters and their 
story, the lovers and the maidens, the sadness 
and the joy; and put them out of his mind 
lest they interfere with the grouping and the 
dialogue of the next story? I thought of all 
this, and perhaps thought too much of it. I 
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remembered how Allen forgot and put out of 
his mind the girl whom he had made to live 
for ever in the memories of those who read 
his story. He must have loved her, while he 
wrote her life ; yet he forgot her. Would he 
not forget me, too, if I were to go away out 
of his sight? And yet, on the other hand, 
why should one think of Allen in this way? 
There have been many poets, artists, and 
writers of fiction married happily for all that 
the world could see; and, after all, a mistress 
of flesh and blood must always be a very 
different thing from a mistress of the imagina- 
tion. There was no change in Allen. He 
came to me for advice and help as he always 
had done—a man who must always lean on 
some one, and be encouraged by praise and 
pleasant words. Never for a moment had I 
suspected the least change in Allen’s feelings. 
To make those eager eyes sad would be in- 
deed a dreadful thing. 

Yet there was Isabel: Should not one 
think of her? For I had learned her secret, 
and she was born to be the wife of such a 
man. She would live for him, divine his 
thoughts, lead him on, console and sympa- 
thize with him in the way that only one who 
knows the mystery and craft of literature can 
do. What could I do for Allen compared 
with what she could do? 

Then it occurred to me that a way was 
possible in which the true state of Allen’s 
mind might be discovered by him as well as 
by myself. It was simply that Gertrude 
should pay her long-promised visit to us before 
the day of Fate instead of after it. I wanted to 
watch Allen with Isabel again—even to ques- 
tion him, because it is difficult for a woman to 
read the mind of a man. 

There wanted only a week of that day. 
I declare that I knew not, even so late, on 
whom the choice would fall ; nor did I sus- 
pect in the least that there would be no 
choice to make. Only a week! Why, Will 
must be through the Canal. The ship must 
be driving through the water day and night 
to land him on the Italian shores. Only 
three days and he would be rolling across the 
Continent ; only six and he would be among 
us again ! 

Gertrude was so good as to give up her 
evenings and her engagements, though it was 


’ the middle of the season, and the talk about 


the pictures and the concerts and all still in 
its freshness. It seems terrible to think that 
for the finest pictures, on which men have 
spent, it may be, years of work, there cannot 
be found more than a week or two of talk, 





friends, who do not waste their time jp 
society and scandal, and to whom the fashion. 
able world is merely a spectacle when they 
choose to look at it for awhile. Only a week 
ortwo! And it is the same with the most 
beautiful book, the bravest deed, the finest 
work of music—only a week or two of talk, 
and then it is forgotten! But still it lives, 
In the world of London, where new things 
follow each other so quickly, needs must that 
to-day’s event drives out the recollection of 
yesterday: but there is a world outside where 
new things last longer. Isabel brought with 
her Allen’s manuscript play, now completed 
and intended to be read as a surprise for 
Gertrude. I was so foolish as to feel a little 
jealousy that she, and Allen with her, should 
be so eager about the play when a matter of so 
much importance was awaiting to be decided, 

“You are wrong, my child,” my father said, 
reading my thoughts. “To the artist his 
work is of more importance than his love. 
Let us read the play.” 

Perhaps Allen had forgotten the nearness of 
the day. Gertrude, at all events, had not for- 
gotten. She took both my hands in hers and 
pressed them as soon as we were alone. 

“‘ My dear,” she said in her sweet soft voice, 
“T think it is wonderfully good of you to ask 
us at such a time. I thought you would 
wait until—until we had sent Allen to leam 
his fate.” 

“Has Allen forgotten the day?” I asked, 
with a little jealousy. 

“ We talked of it yesterday,” she replied. 

I suppose I looked surprised. Could Isabel 
have discussed the subject? There is some- 
times in women a courage greater than the 
courage of man. 

“My dear,” she added, “you were quite 
wrong. Indeed you were. Isabel looks on 
Allen as her brother. We talked of youin 
the twilight. I think the twilight in a London 
house at this time of the year is delightful. 
There is the -scent of the lime blossoms—# 
course I don’t mean a house where there are 
no trees and flowers—in the air, there are 
flowers in the open windows, and as you sit 
in the dusk, strange thoughts come upon one. 
Yes, even to me, my dear, old as I am. And 
then outside there are the mysterious voices 
and steps of the people. What are they talk- 
ing about? Whither are they going? Are 
they spirits or are they real? Yes, we sat 
beside the window and talked of you, my 
dear. Allen told us over again the story o 
his childhood and your early loves, and your 
sweet sympathy with him. Oh, Claire, it § 


even among people like Gertrude and he; ; an idyll of love.” 
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*“ Gertrude, you would not care for it unle 
you could dress it up and make it in your 
mind romantic.” 

“Tt wants no dressing. There are some 
things which the imagination cannot improve. 
Why, you are a part of his life, Claire.” 

“Yes, Allen loves me, I know that well 
enough. But yet r 

“ But yet?” 

“Will he not love me just as well and just 
the same i ‘ 

“No, Claire—no, my dear; you must not 
think so.” 

“Oh! Gertrude, can you not see? Are 
you blind? But listen, I have asked you 
here in order that Allen may find out for him- 
self the difference. Gertrude, I could never 
make Allen so happy as Isabel will. And 
she loves him ; I am jealous for Allen’s happi- 
ness. I know that she loves him, even if she 








truth.” 

Gertrude made no reply for a few moments ; 
then she said, thoughtfully— 

“ Poor Isabel! and I never guessed. And 
you would let him go? My dear, it seems 
impossible. You would let this genius—this 
poet—go to another woman?” 

“T would not, if I were Isabel; but I am 
not—and besides——” 

“ Besides, there is the other ; but what is 
he like, then, the young hero? Is he an 
Apollo? Is he the Sun God? How does 
he outshine my poet ?” 

“You shall see him; he will arrive now in 
a day or two.” , 

“Before I knew you, my dear,” Gertrude 
went on, “I was curious to find out who 
and what the girl was who drew all hearts. 
Now I know; yes, my dear,” she took my 
hands in hers, “now I know very well in- 
deed. But this Will, I cannot understand 
him yet.” 

“You shall see him, Gertrude ; but even 
then you may not understand him. Perhaps 
he will not be interesting to you, until you 
know him as Allen and I know him.” 

Then my father came with Isabel and 
Allen, and our talk was stopped. 

% * 


* 


_ Naturally, we began with the Forest. There 
1S one fault, and only one, which can be 
alleged against my Forest. It is sometimes 
Undoubtedly wet under foot. The soil is 
clay, and the water lies in little pools. One 
cannot deny the charge. This day, fortu- 
nately, it was dry ; there had: been sunshine 
for nearly a week, a most wonderful thing 
for this rain-plagued climate of England. 


We could walk anywhere; through the 
narrow lanes arched over with the tender 
foliage of the spring, among the old trunks 
where there were no lanes at all, and over 
the broad stretches of turf which once had 
been our playground, our race-course, our 
theatre. 

“ This is the Forest,” said Gertrude, looking 
round her, “‘ which made Allen-—what he is.” 

“ Nay,” said Allen, “not the Forest only, 
my Master is here.” 

Said my father— 

“ He who teaches a young man sows ar 
unknown seed in an unknown soil. He 
knows not what may spring up. I thought 
to make a statesman, and behold! I make a 
poet.” 

“You could not,” said Gertrude, “oh! 
you could not make a greater than a poet. 
To be a statesman! to make large promises 
and not to be able to do the smallest things ; 
to be continually reviled and held up to ridi- 
cule ; to sacrifice truth and honour for the 
sake of Party—you would not, M. Philipon, 
desire such a life for Allen?” 

“T did, mademoiselle, and still I would 
desire such a life. Toastrong man blame 
would be nothing. But the strong man will 
not get blame, because he can perform what 
he promises. Do you know why your states- 
men are continually reviled and ridiculed, and 
why they have to go out every three years? 
It is because they pretend to be, but are not 
strong. ‘The statesman of my hopes was one 
who would draw his strength from his own 
knowledge, not from the ignorant people 
who would send him to power. I dreamed 
of the strong man whom we all look for, but 
who never comes.” 

“ And then—and then,” said Gertrude, 
“literature is the natural ladder by which 
young men may climb.” 

“ That is, pardon a thousand times, perhaps 
the least suspicion of prejudice. It shows 
that the Republican idea has not yet touched 
the heart of mademoiselle. Why not a boy 
from a quiet and obscure village, taught by a 
Frenchman, as well as a young earl or the 
son of a cotton man?” 

What my father said was true. Gertrude 
would have thought it a laudable ambition in 
a rich man to train his son for a political 
career. Yet it seemed to her absurd in the 
case of a poor lad born to be a City clerk. 
We know so little of the depth and reality of 
the Republican spirit which is abroad, outside 
our little island. It did not seem absurd to 


my father—this ambitious project. 
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me false and treacherous. Better the small- 
est ballad, if it is good, than the longest 
speech.” 

“ However,” said Gertrude, “it was a 
noble dream, and this is a beautiful place. 
If you had not lived here, M. Philipon, Allen 
might have realised your hopes, and made 
speeches to the people. Let us sit a little 
and feel the silence. This is better than 
Richmond Park.” 

It was so silent that afternoon, that we 
might have been fifty miles from any dwell- 
ing-place of man. No one was in the Forest 
except ourselves. We sat upon the fallen 
trunk which had been our friend so long, and 
were silent. There was a lark overhead, and 
there was a. twitter of birds from the trees ; 
a blackbird and a thrush were not far off, a 
cuckoo was close beside us; a long way off 
we heard the tinkle of a bell. I had never 
known the Forest more silent or sweeter. As 
we sat, the lark suddenly dropped straight 
down ; the twitter of the birds ceased ; there 
was a stillness which made itself felt, while 
overhead there hovered, motionless, a hawk. 
Presently it darted away and the birds began 
again. 

“In this place,” said Gertrude, breaking 
the silence, “ one might dream away a life- 
time. Of course Allen became a poet. Why 
did you not all dream in sweet verse? We 
must come, Isabel, and stay here a long 
summer through.” 

“The Forest is not always so gracious,” I 
said; “sometimes it is wet and muddy; 
sometimes in cloudy weather it loses its 
colour, and in cold east winds it loses its 
perfume.” 

“ A forest is like the sea,” said Gertrude. 
“Its moods are many ; they are never quite 
the same ; and one never tires of it, and one 
is always tempted to say something about it ; 
something which shall be new, a thing never 
said before. Like the sea, it satisfies ; it is 
sympathetic ; it responds to every thought.” 

“And yet,” I said, “you would long for 
London and your evenings after you had 
been here a month.” 

She laughed. “I believe I should. That is 
my punishment, to love nature much, but 
society more. After all we are gregarious.” 

Then it grew time to leave the Forest, and 
we came slowly back. I lagged behind with 
Gertrude, and Isabel between my father and 
Allen. 

“Does your father never desire more 
society—a more active life?” 

“Not now. I think he did at one time. 


rich, his habits were formed; he desired 
nothing more than to bask in the sunshine 
and to work in his garden. So we remained 
here.” 
** But you will not remain here now——” 
“TI do not know.” 
“You would not—oh! Claire, you could 
not take Allen away; yes, I know you have 
told me, but I cannot believe.” 
“Could I take him from you, and from 
his present life, and from Isabel? Do you 
think I could if I were to try?” 
“JT think you can do with him what you 
please.” 
“T can do a great deal, but not quite that. 
Without you, dear Gertrude—and Isabel— 
he would have no life.” 
“Ah, Claire! do not make him un- 
we . 
‘“‘ Perhaps I will make him the happiest 
man in the world. Is he not a man who 
wants constant encouragement and sym- 
pathy?” 
“Yes; more than any man I have ever 
known. And he seeks it of you.” 

“ Yes; he tells me of his anxieties, but he 
finds his encouragement—from Isabel.” 

After dinner, we had arranged for Isabel 
to read Allen’s play, of which Gertrude knew 
nothing. It was a three-act drama, a tale of 
the present day. We converted the drawing- 
room into a little theatre, of which the stage 
was one end. I was the orchestra at the 
piano, and we placed three chairs for the 
audience, consisting of Gertrude, my father, 
and Allen. My father was as yet not ad- 
vanced much beyond the stage of compli- 
ment ; he had made a great many of the dear 
old-fashioned kind about wit and beauty, 
and Venus and the Muse, but I have sup- 
pressed them. Gertrude, however, liked 
them, and said that a woman never became 
too old to value a compliment, and that in 
the dear old days of the salons it was a 
man’s chief study how best to turn a compli- 
ment. I think indeed that my father would 
have been better pleased if we had proposed 
to spend the evening in these harmless gal- 
lantries, especially with Isabel. But we gave 
him no choice, and he had to sit down and 
listen. I remembered a former occasion 
when Allen read his first verses, which were 
so execrable that I could have cried. My 
father assumed exactly the same critical 
attitude with a certain benevolent kindliness, 
as if he was prepared to sacrifice truth to 
compliment, because Englishmen, as 1s well 
known, cannot write plays, but must needs 
steal them from the French. Allen, doubt- 
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less, would be no exception, still he must be 
heard. 

Then Isabel began. I suppose it was an 
easy thing for her to do, but to me it cer- 
tainly seemed a very great thing. She had 
actually learned the whole drama; she rolled 
up the manuscript, holding it in her hand as 
an aid to gesture, and began to act the play. 
She acted it so well that my father quite 
forgot his critical attitude and his benevo- 
lent expression, and became, naturally, the 
Frenchman at a play; in other words, he 
sat with parted lips and wonder-stricken eyes, 
drinking in the scene. ‘To see an actress on 
the stage among the painted scenes, dressed 
for her part, among the rest of the company, 
is one thing. To see her acting in ordinary 
evening dress, in a drawing-room, is another 
and a far greater thing. For to be carried 
away by the illusion of a stage is easy, but it 
is only a real actress who can carry her 
hearers out of themselves, with no scenic 
effects, no dress, no assistance of any kind. 

This Isabel did; she played the parts each 
in turn herself; she became all the parts, 
one after the other; we did not want to be 
told who was speaking ; by quick gesture, by 
sudden change of voice and manner, she sus- 
tained the whole. And I alone knew that 
she played it for one of her audience. Only 
my eye saw her quick glance at Allen, which 
said, although he saw it not, “Is this the 
true interpretation of your thought? Poet, 
is this justice to your work?” No; Allen 
‘seemed not to see it. He looked nervously 
from Gertrude to me as if he read our ver- 
dict. Isabel had taken all this trouble for 
him ; she was interpreting his thought; she 
was giving life to his puppets. He took her 
labour as if it was a gift of no consequence. 
Poor Isabel ! 

When she finished, at the very last words 
of the third act, her voice broke down, she 
Stopped suddenly, and she fled. To the 
others it seemed an artistic finish : the drama 
ended, the actress disappeared. It was like 
the dropping of the curtain. I, who knew 
better, followed her. She had rushed to her 
own room, where I found her weeping and 
crying, 

_“‘ Isabel,” I threw my arms round her and 
kissed her. ‘ Isabel, I have learned all.” 

There was nothing to learn, she declared. 
It was the exertion; she was foolish ; she 
would be better directly, she was better 
already. 

She rose at once ; she bathed her eyes and 
met my look with a calm and steady gaze. 
Yet she knew that I possessed her secret. 





“Oh, Isabel!” I whispered, “can you 
think that I would take him from you?” 

* But he loves you—you—you,” she replied 
passionately. ‘‘ We must make him happy. 
That is the first thing. We must make him 
happy. Come, Claire, what does it matter 
about ourselves? We have got tomake him 
happy.” 

We went back. Gertrude and my father 
were waiting for us. Then my father rose 
and solemnly bowed low to Allen. 

“ Poet and dramatist,” he said, “I salute 
thee. Thou shalt be a Master, another Victor 
Hugo, a Chateaubriand.” 

Allen blushed and trembled with pleasure. 

Thenhe turned toIsabel. ‘‘ Mademoiselle,” 
he said, “it is the province of your art to 
interpret the art of the poet. Permit me to 
lay at your feet the assurance of my most 
profound admiration. Rachel could not have 
acted better.” 

“You played it so well, Isabel,” I said, 
“because no one knows Allen so well as 
yourself.” 

“Tt is a great play,” said Gertrude. “ Give 
me the manuscript to-morrow. No, Allen, I 
will not dare to alter a single word. But I 
will suggest, perhaps. Isabel my dear, you 
played better to-night than you have ever 
played before.” 

“‘What can I say to thank you enough, 
Isabel ?” asked Allen. 

“Oh!” she shook her head, “ I want no 
thanks. If Claire thinks that the play is 
good and worthy of you, that is enough.” 

“Tell Allen, mon pére,” I said, “ what we 
think of his play.” 

“Tt is a play so good, my son,” he replied, 
“that Claire shall translate it into French 
and we will offer it to the Frangais. Can I 
say more, my dear?” 

Allen’s face was soft and his eyes luminous 
with the joy of his work. I laughed in my 
heart to think that this man was to be judged 
as an ordinary lover. There was a mathema- 
tician once who forgot his wedding-day ; 
there was a German scholar who so far 
observed that festival that he only read for 
twelve hours instead of fourteen ; there was 
the case of Sir Isaac Newton, who used his 
mistress’s finger as a tobacco-stopper ; but I 
think I cannot remember any instance in 
history of a poet three or four days before the 
question which is supposed to mean a life’s 
happiness has to be answered, who yet was 
carried away and absorbed in his own poem. 

Isabel’s eyes met mine, and made answer, 
“ What does it matter about ourselves? We 
have first to make him happy.” 
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CHAPTER XXXVII.—WILL’S RETURN, 
THE next day and the day after, and the 


‘day after that, we showed our guests all our 


beautiful’ places ; we drove about through 
leafy lanes. and past picturesque cottages | 
standing in the midst of flowers ;.we went to | 
the quiet little town of Abridge, on the river | 
Roding, standing in a circle as if it had once | 
been within a round wall; we showed them 


the wild parts of Epping Forest and Copped | 


Hall Park, and the burial-place among the 
quiet trees of Harold and -his. brothers; we 
took them to Chigwell with its great trees 


and solemn churchyard, and to old Chingford 


Church, falling slowly and. sadly to pieces, 
with shattered windows and bending roof and 
bare interior, and quiet old place of graves, 
which looks out upon the broad valley of 
the Lea. Everywhere there were trees with 
sunshine, flowers, and the singing of birds 
and a sweet calm. 

“My dear,” said Gertrude, “this is the 
true birthplace of a poet.” 


“Yet at the West-end you know nothing | 


of it.” 

*T thought that Epping and all about it 
was given over to the mob who drink beer 
and break branches and shout,” she said. 

*“‘ Only a little of the forest. “Beyond High 
Beech you have solitude and quiet. At 
Hainault we are nearly always left in peace. 
And the quiet lanes beyond are never 
visited.” 

“I am glad to have come here,” she said. 
“Tsabel, do you feel that we understand 
Allen better from seeing the place where he 
was brought up?” 

Isabel was thinking about him, I suppose, 
because she started and blushed. 

“To-night,” I said, ‘‘ you will meet some 
of the people among whom Allen lived. They, 
at least, did not help to make him a poet.” 

It was my evening. . They all came:'Sir 
Charles and Lady Withycomb, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Massey, and Mrs. Gallaway with her 
three daughters, and some of the girls from the 
school and some from the village, and half-a- 
dozen young men. I was very careful that 
Gertrude ‘should talk to most of them. It 
was. delightful to witness her bewildered 
look when the good old City knight told her 
of the glorious failures of the leading residents 
and related his story about the Prince of 
Wales. I wanted her. to understand per- 
fectly, that in this talk of money and of the 
City there was no place for the lofty thoughts 
and splendid verse on which Allen’s soul had 
been nourished. I wanted to make her feel 


that the only house in the village where such 
things could be encouraged or comprehended 
was our own, and the only man who could 
| encourage them was my father. He it was, 

and none other, who had made a poet out of 
la City clerk. As for my evening, it was not, 

to be sure, like Gertrude’s. We had no 
| peoplewho had done anything, but we amused 
| ourselves. The school-girls played a Pro- 

| verb of De Musset’s, and Sir Charles went 
sound asleep and snored ; one or two of us 
| playedand sang ; and presently we cleared away 
| the chairs and began as usual to dance ; and 
| while I played the first waltz, I heard Mr. 
| Massey explaining to Gertrude the folly and 
wickedness of Allen in giving up his place 
and prospects in thé City for the penniless 
and despised profession of letters.. This 
annoyed me for the moment, because I thought 
she might be set against Will, since he hada 
father of mind so narrow. | He also told 
Gertrude, but this I learned afterwards, that 
Allen had no chance with me at all; and his 
own son very little, because the third suitor, 
Olinthus Gallaway, had risen to so amazing 
a pitch of greatness that it was impossible 
for a dazzled maid to resist his attractions, 
Altogether Gertrude passed a very astonished 
evening. 

It was eleven o’clock and our friends were 
beginning to separate, some of the elder ones 
had already gone, we were dancing the last 
waltz, Isabel and Allen together, and I was 
sitting out. 

Do you know that there are some sounds* 
which you can hear above and among all 
others, however loud they may bei? The 
sound I heard, above the music and the 
laughter and the talk, was the sound of a 
footstep on the gravel of the garden walk. I 
had not heard that step for three years, But 
yet I knew and heard it amid the buzz of 
talk, the sound of the piano and the laughter 
of the girls. It surprised me for the moment 
to think that Allen did not hear it. But he 
was dancing with Isabel. His arm was round 
her waist ; her face was lying on his shoulder, 
How should he hear ? 

I sprang to my feet and stepped quickly 
through the window, which was — to the 
lawn. ‘The night was: dark, but I saw his 
figure standing. within the garden rails as if 
in hesitation, and I ran across the lawn to 
meet him. He seized me as I came by both 
hands and held them in his strong firm grasp, 
though his voice trembled. 

“Claire!” was all he said. And I said 
nothing because I could -not speak, and 
because at that moment I felt that there was 
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ALL IN A GARDEN FAIR. 





no longer any doubt or hesitation possible, 
and that for me there was only one man in 
the world whom I could love, as Will wished 
me to love him. 

Had he taken mein his arms that moment 
Ishould have told him all; but he did not. 
He only held my hands for a minute and let 
me go. 

“ Come, Will,” I said, “and see my father.” 

“T have not seen my own yet,” he replied. 
“T came here straight from the station, where 
Ihave left everything till to-morrow. But 
you have a party, Claire.” 

“It is only my evening. Come, Will, I 
have told you about my evenings.” 

“One moment, Claire. You are well? 
Let me look at you.” 

We were on the lawn, and by the light of 
the room he looked in my face, and I in his, 
My heart sank, and I felt humbled and 
ashamed because of the great love which I 
saw in those brave eyes of his. Never girl 
had braver lover. 

Then I turned away, confused, and led 
him by the hand into the room; and my 
father sprang to his feet and cried, “ Will!” 
and the dancers stopped, and Allen left 
Isabel, and the girls of the village all ran to 
shake him by the hand ; and the school-girls 
caught hold of each other and looked at me, 
because they knew—dear me! everybody 
knew—my love-story, and gazed upon the 
sutor whom they had never seen, and 
whispered to each other that he was the 
tallest and properest of ghe three. Isabel 
stood by Gertrude’s chair watching him 
curiously, 

He was only a handsome lad when he went 
away; he returned to us a handsome man 
now, firm and well set up, his cheek a little 
bronzed with the sea-breezes ; a strong man, 
his head erect, his bearing confident, his 
voice firm. He shook hands with all the 
girls, laughing, and then with my father, and, 
last of all, with Allen. 

“I knew, Allen,” he said, “ what would 
happen. Tell me, Claire, does he know how 
proud we are of him ?” 

There was always a great contrast between 
the two ; the one so eager, restless, and 
nervous, and the other so self-reliant, so 
calm and strong; but it seemed intensified. 
Allen’s eyes had, more than ever, the far-off, 
expectant look of one who lives in imagina- 
‘on. Will’s more than ever the steady, 
watchful look of one who works. His eyes 
Were like the eyes of a pilot for trusty watch 
and ward. For him, the world was full of 
work to be done, and it was no place for 





dreams. ‘Then I led him to Gertrude. 

“ Gertrude,” I said, “ this is Will; he landed 
this very day, and has come straight to see 
us. Will, this is Miss Gertrude Holt, and 
this is Miss Isabel Holt. They are Allen’s 
very best and dearest friends, and have helped 
him to make the splendid beginning of which 
we are all so proud.” 

Gertrude shook hands with him, saying 
something kind. After that, the evening was 
broken up. Everybody felt that we should 
like to be left alone, and they kindly went 
away. But the eldest Miss Gallaway whis- 
pered to me, with meaning, that Olinthus 
would be jealous if it was not for the fact that 
there were only three days left. She also 
said that Allen’s disappointment would be 
easily consoled, and that something must be 
done in the village for the consolation of 
Will. Olinthus, she said, was talking of a 
house in Kensington Palace Gardens; of 
course, it mattered nothing to him what the 
rent would be ; and he had let fall something 
about a carriage and pair; but that his wife 
would have every reason to expect, and it 
was, in fact, due to his position. Then she 
went her way. Poor girls! They little knew 
that the greatness they thought so much of 
was destroyed already irrecoverably. 

So they were all gone and we were left to 
talk. 

At midniglit Gertrude left us, and soon 
after my father. I made Isabel stay; I 
wanted to make her feel, somehow, as if Will 
belonged to her as well, already, because 
he would in a way beleng to her in the 
future. One could not look forward to any 
severance of the sweet ties of love and friend- 
ship between us all. We went into the 
garden and sat with shawls about our heads 
talking through the short summer night. 

First we made Will tell us all his adven- 
tures, or as many of them as he could think 
of, because it was absurd to suppose that a 
man had been away for three long years, and 
among Chinamen with pigtails and China- 
women with flat faces and pinched-up feet, 
without having more adventures than he 
could tell in a summer night. Ridiculous to 
tell us that residence in Shanghai is as dull 
almost as residence in our village by the 
Forest. 

“Tt is, indeed,” he said, “as monotonous 
as life in the City but for the people you 
meet, the people from all over the world, the 
people with stories of adventure to tell. You 
come across them on board the steamers; 
they are going mo one knows whither and 
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coming no one knows whence, and they live 
no one knows how. They are always ready 
to go on to Fiji, or to land on Borneo, or 
to take a place at Shanghai; only to talk 
with these men is worth going all the way to 
China.” 

“And no adventures, Will, among the 
Chinese?” 

“None at all, Claire. Buta good many 
talks among them. Never believe that the 
Chinese are a worn-out race or the Chinese 
Empire rotten. They are as vigorous a 
people as any in the world. Wait till the 
tug comes of Cossack versus China.” 

We all agreed that we would wait, and 
presently he began to tell us long stories of 
the places he had seen, the narrow seas, the 
beautiful islands of the Malay Archipelago, 
Singapore upon its hills, and green Penang. 

“You have heard enough about myself,” 
he said. 

Just then the church clock struck one, 
but nobody took any notice. As if we were 
going to be ruled by clocks on the night 
when Will came home! 

**Come, Allen, you have done something 
for yourself worth doing. Tell me about 
yourself and how you have got on?” 

Then Allen with much hesitation began to 


tell his story, all of which you know perfectly 
well already, and how he had made no money 
yet but plenty of hope, that is to say, no 
longer the vague hope of a boy, but the hope 
grounded on work done and praise gained. 


Isabel helped him with a word or two. All 
the night she was considering Will curiously, 
as if wondering how such a splendid man 
could come from so mean a place. Why, it 
was all my father’s doing. He made a man 
of action and ambition out of Will and a 
poet out of Allen, and both by the same 
method; but then there could never be an- 
other man like my father. 

And then we had to tell about Olinthus 
and his surprising rise, so that he alone, out 
of the three who went into the City resolved 
to emulate Whittington, seemed to have suc- 
ceeded. I, for my own part, felt horribly, 
dreadfully guilty, because I knew the shame- 
ful, foolish secret of it all, and could have 
foretold the conclusion. If a man has been 
away for three years, there is so much to be 
told that can never be told by letter. We 
had become rich, Will had been told that by 
letter, and he rejoiced ; we had left our little 
cottage and taken a large house, Will was 
told that ; we got together the people of the 
place and had a weekly evening, he was told 
that; he was told everything, and yet until 





he saw for himself, he did not understand the 
difference all these things made. 

“When I went away,” he explained to 
Isabel, ‘‘ nobody ever met; there was no 
dancing or singing or any pleasant things at 
all, only talk about money and the horrible 
stories about the bankruptcies.” Allen shud- 
dered. “And Claire lived in a pretty little 
cottage with rooms about as big as cup- 
boards like a doll’s house, didn’t you, 
Claire ?” 

*‘T have shown Isabel the furniture we 
had,” Isaid. “‘ We have kept it all and put it 
into the smallest room of the house.” 

** And then Icome home and find a dance, 
actually a dance going on, in the village, and 
the girls looking as if they enjoyed it, and my 
dear old friend like a nobleman of the ancien 
régime. To be sure, he always had that air, 
but not so much.” 

“* And yet a Republican, Will.” 

*‘T know, or rather a man filled with the 
enthusiasm of humanity.” 

“Oh! the dream—the dream,” Allen said 
impatiently. ‘It was fortunate for me that 
I never knew, until too late, about that 
dream.” 

“A noble dream,” Will said, “ the noblest 
of alldreams. Yet, Allen, you always longed 
for what you have. Are you happy at last, 
Allen?” 

He laid his hand on Allen’s shoulder in 
the old familiar way. When girls kiss each 
other, young men lay heavy hands on each 
other’s shoulders. 

“Tam as happy asI can be,” Allen re- 
plied. “ Am I not, Isabel?” 

“How can I tell?” she replied quickly. 
Then she added gently, “If to have suc- 
ceeded in what you most desired makes one 
happy, you ought to be happy, Allen. For 
you have already succeeded.” ; 

Will looked at his old friend with a quick, 
involuntary glance of surprise, first at him 
and then at Isabel. I knew, very well, what 
he meant. Could Allen be happy, he thought, 
with that question still to be answered ?_ And 
who was this girl who sat with us as if she 
were one of us, one of the little band of 
friends? Why did Allen turntoher? Next 
day, when an opportunity came, he asked 
me what these things meant. I told him 
—well, the convenient half truth which left 
him even more puzzled than before, In n0 
society of which he had any experience did 
the young men and the maidens, who were 
neither brothers and sisters nor cousins nor 
lovers, call each other by the Christian name 
and talk with an absence of reserve so com 
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plete. “Can a man be in love with two girls 
at once ?” he asked. 

“T think not, Will. Perhaps these are 
the manners and customs of the literary 
world of which, you see, you know nothing. 
It is a pretty custom, is it not?” 

“ For a girl to be called by her Christian 
name by all the men? Iam only a China- 
man, Claire, and know nothing, but I shouldn’t 
like to see you, for example, called by your 
name.” 

“ Perhaps it is only acustom of the house 
Will.” 

He shook his head and laughed. ‘ Perhaps 
it is only Allen’s playful way,” he said. “ Poets 
must do what they please. They are pri- 
vileged. What does it matter if Allen is 
happy?” 

Why, here was Will, like all the rest, falling 
into the universal plot and conspiracy to 
make Allen happy ! 

So we talked, and the short night drew on 
to daylight. It was nearly three o’clock in 


- the ‘morning and the sun rises, in June, before 


four. 

“No one wants to go to bed,” I said. 
“Let us all go into the Forest and see the 
sun rise.” y 

Isabel and I changed our dresses for 
short walking frocks and stout boots and 
we sallied forth into the still and quiet morn- 
ing. We crossed the dewy meadow and 
plunged into the Forest, where beneath the 
trees there were hanging about some shadows 
of twilight. I told Will to lead the way, if 
he remembered. 

“As if I could forget!” he said, and led 
the way. 

I went next and Isabel followed, Allen 
came last, as Will led us from the open glade 
by a wet and narrow lane—but no one cared 
for the long wet grass—among low overhang- 
ing branches to where on a high ground we 
could stand and see the rising of the sun. 

Did you ever see the sun rise? You may 
see it, if you are awake, on an average, I 
suppose, about one day in six, and in June 
when the mornings are mostly fine, about 
every other day. In order to see it in the 
summer you must sit up all night, as we did ; 
or you must get up very early indeed when 
you are in the middle of your sleep. I had 
seen it from my bed-room window in the 
old days, and especially those sad days when 
the boys first went away and I used to lie 
awake at night wondering how one could 
live three years without them. Then I used 
to sit at the window and watch the east for 
the first streak of day, though when it came 





it very often found me sleeping in the chair. 
But it is best to see it in the Forest with the 
trees behind you, the grand old trees which 
seem like yourself to be waiting for the sun- 
rise, and trees beside you and trees sloping 
away before you, and far away in the distance 
the country dark, silent and mysterious. But 
in the trees there is the twitter of the birds, 
they are only half awake and they are dream- 
ing. And in the branches there is the rust- 
ling of the leaves, as if the morning breeze 
was waking them from their slumbers. Then 
in the east the grey light which lies all round 
the horizon on a summer night begins to 
put on colour ; and faint beautiful shades of 
opal, sapphire, and colours which have no 
name and have never yet been caught by 
painter lie in broad belts one above the other, 
each for a few moments only, and then long 
fingers of light shoot upwards into the sky 
and the belts of colour melt and blend toge- 
ther, and all the birds wake up together and 
break into the morning hymn of praise and 
the sun rolls upwards and warms the cold 
bosom of the earth. And who am I, that I 
should try in feeble words to speak of this 
grand pageant of the dawn? 

Suddenly a lark began to sing high over 
our heads and we started and looked at each 
other. 

“Claire,” whispered Isabel, catching my 
hand, her eyes filling with tears, “I shall 
never forget this night, never—never. Oh! 
my dear. I know not what to think or say.” 

“Tt is a fitting end to our talk,” I said. 
“Will has come back and Allen has suc- 
ceeded, and we are at another dawn, of a 
better day. Come, Isabel, let us go home.” 
We left the boys and went. back together, 
hand in hand, but silent. 

“I have suffered, dear Isabel,” I said, 
“because I did not know; but now I know 
and Iam happy. It is the dawn of a happy 
day for you, dear Isabel, who love one of the 
two so much, and for me, because I love— 
the other. Kiss me,dear. Let us always be 
sisters. You have taken Allen’s heart from 
me and you have only made me happier for 
the loss. Remember what you said, ‘ Above 
all things we must make him happy.’” 

“Oh, Claire!” the tears came again into 
her eyes. “Can you, can any girl, give up 
Allen? And besides, you do not know 4 

“Hush! Isabel. I know very well; but 
let us keep our secret.” 

It was half-past four by this time. I suppose 
we ought to have gone to bed and lain 
awake thinking of our lovers. Alas! we 
were both outrageously hungry, and we went 
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to the supper-room and ate cold chicken 
and drank claret-cup, and went to bed laugh- 
ing as if there were no such thing as love in 
the world. 

As for our lovers, I believe they had cigars 
and did not goto bed atall. And I know 
for certain that temper was exhibited in cer- 
tain quarters when it became known that 
Will, after three years’ absence, actually went 
first of all to see Claire, with whom and Allen 
Engledew he sat up all the night, only calling 
upon his own mother in the morning. I went 
to bed and to sleep, and perhaps I dreamed 
the thing and perhaps I heard it, but when I 
awoke a voice was in my ears—the voice of 
my father—and words saying, ‘“‘She will choose 
between the two, the man who acts and the 
man who writes, and I think that she will 
surprise us both. But let us wait, and find 
consolation for the others.” 

Could Gertrude and my father have talked 
together in the garden while I was still 
asleep? and could I, in half-waking dreams, 
have heard them? 

The man who acts. Surely it is best for 
aman toact. Men have to do the work of 
the world. That man who does it carries 
out the purpose for which he was born better 
than the man who talks about the worker. 
My choice? Why I never had any choice. 
Although I thought I was going to sit down 
and exercise a deliberate judgment, I could 
not do otherwise, when the time should 
come, but hold out both my hands and say, 
“ Take me, Will, Iam your own.” I believe, 
if you rightly consider it, that this is the case 
with every woman. She does not choose, 
but she gives her love—because she cannot 
choose but give it. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—THE OPINIONS OF A 
CHINAMAN, 


THE return of one native is, [ suppose, a 
great event in a quiet village, and here were 
two natives returned—one, at least, carrying 
his sheaves with him, although to the general 
eye he seemed as if he was laden with straw 
and chaff and stubble and tares, instead of 
golden grain. So that the return of Will, 
who had certainly “got on” in a material 
way, created more general interest. Besides, 
Allen had never been really away, and 
rumours were always afloat of his starving 
agonies and mad ambitions. Most of the 
residents pictured him as sitting with a tight 
belt round his waist, to keep down the pangs 
of hunger while he wrote poems which nobody 
would buy, or paragraphs for daily papers at 
a penny a line—they were very eloquent on 











that penny a line—Mr. Skantlebury especially, 
knew all about it; or else he was imagined as 
forming one of a mad-cap crowd of roysterers, 
singing and drinking with the accompaniment 
of tobacco. Mr. Massey it was who knew how 
literary men always sit up o’ nights together, 
and get drunk and sing and smoke pipes. 
It was, I think, rather a disappointment to 
most of us when Allen came back, certainly 
well fed, well dressed, and not, so far as 
could be seen, greatly given to drink. 

“T have been talking to Sir Charles, Claire,” 
said Will to me, “and I have been having it 
out with my father. I have received the 
congratulations of Mr. Skantlebury on my 
arrival. I have been wept over by Allen’s 
mother, who said that I was the supplanter 
of her son; but she did not blame me. I 
have been warned by Mrs. Gallaway ”—here 
I believe I blushed—* and I have been to 
town and called upon Tommy — Tommy 
the Great — Trismegistus— thrice greatest 
Tommy !” 

“ Did you call at his office ?” 

“Ves, I did, at eleven in the morning. 
Claire, there is something wrong with His 
Greatness. He looks pale. He pulled out 
a pint of champagne while I was with him, 
and because I would have none he drank it 
all himself. He grinned in a ghastly way 
when I congratulated him on his success. 
There is something wrong with Olinthus.” 

I knew very well indeed what was wrong 
with him, but I would not tell him. 

“Tommy did not pretend the ordinary 
polite rejoicing at my return; did not say 
he was glad to see me; did not ask me to 
dine with him at his club or anywhere else ; 
did not show, or pretend, the least interest 
in my movements, and he seemed mightily 
relieved when I came away. But perhaps 
he had his work upon his mind—another 
fortune to make before noon, I dare say.” 

This was just what one would have ex- 
pected of the poor man. With ruin staring 
him in the face, the visit of his old school- 
fellow would only distract him. 

“His cheeks are flabby and his hand 
shakes, and his eyes are blood-shot. On the 
whole, Claire, I would rather not be in poor 
old Tommy’s shoes, But what a fellow he 
is! Fancy his hiding away those wonderful 
powers of his! And fancy ourselves being 
such donkeys as to call him stupid! We 
used to laugh at him, Allen and I, because 
he couldn’t understand things at school. He 
was stupid, was he? Why, this finance bust- 
ness, which I take to be pure plundering 
and robbery, is a thing which wants a quieker 
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brain and wider knowledge than any other 
trade in the world. Where did he pick up 
his knowledge ?” 

I knew that as well, but I could not telb 
him. 

“ When I asked him he sighed and said 
that he didn’t know whether the thing was 
worth the trouble it had cost him. Trouble ! 
it must have been downright, resolute work 
of the hardest kind, coupled with the most 
extraordinary sagacity. You see it means 
nothing more or less than to find out for 
certainty the things which are kept in the 
background. You must know all the secrets 
and all the motives. Perhaps he kept a de? 
tective branch in his own service. I asked 
him what he had made in the three years; but 
he refused to tell me, and altogether looked 
so glum that I came away. I expected to find 
him swaggering over his money after the old 
fashion. What does it mean?” ; 


It meant that the great financier was going 
to be horribly punished, and perhaps held 
up to ridicule, 
Will went on. 

“Coming home in the train I heard some 
talk which adds to my presentiments about 


But that I could not reveal. 


him. There were two men talking about 
some company or other. I heard the name 
of Gallaway mentioned, and one of them 
began to tell a long story about the way in 
which Mr. Olinthus Gallaway has been mak- 
ing money. I partly suspected it before. It 
seems that he has been following the same 
game as that carried on ten years ago or so 
by Colliber. This man seemed to know 
something about it. There is a row impend- 
ing, it appears. They are going to make an 
attempt at fixing a certain prospectus on 
Olinthus, If he can be proved to have 
framed this prospectus, an action will be 
brought against him. It is quite certain 
that he took up and sold the shares. I 
wonder if that is the reason why Tommy 
looked so glum. The man in the train said 
that if such an action could be brought, and 
was successful, the result would make one of 
the richest "men in the City a bankrupt. 
Another man, who seemed vindictive, re- 
marked that for his own part he should like 
nothing better than to see him and all such 
fellows on the treadmill. I suppose he was a 
shareholder in one of the illustrious Tommy’s 
companies.” 

I changed the subject. 

“You have not told me, Will, how you 
find the place and all the people in it. Allen 
says it has grown so small, The Forest is 
only a wood of very limited extent; he can 





no longer feel lost’ in it, and he has ceased 
to feel any awe for the glorious bankrupts.” 

“‘I do not find the place any other than it 
used to be, but the people are changed. Mr. 
Colliber is gone, which seems a good thing 
for everybody. The man used to remind me 
of a hawk, with his hooked nose and sharp 
eyes and quick savage manner: I never 
think of a financier without supposing him 
greatly to resemble Mr. Colliber; when I 
called upon Tommy I fully expected to find 
that his features were changed, and I am dis- , 
appointed. He might be thought todook a 
little like an owl, with his fat cheeks, but not 
at all a hawk.” 

: .“ Yes, Mr. Colliber went away without tell- 
ing any one he was going.” 

“As for the Gallaways, I suppose it is 
quite natural that they#should be proud of 
their"brother; but perhaps they area little 
more inflated than one would like to see. 
And they did dwell upon the contrast be- 
tween my position and Tommy’s. I wonder 
if they understand at all what it means. Do 
you think they cam understand? Why, if 
they could, the reading of the eighth com- 
mandment every Sunday would strike them 
dumb with terror and shame.” 

He could not forget the story of the com- 
pany which he had heard in 'the train. 

“And I’ve been to see Allen’s mother. 
The poor lady told her tale of woe ; her son 
is'no richer, she says, and has no prospect 
whatever before him of making any money. 
It is a dreadful thing to her. She looks upon 
these ladies as his most mischievous friends. 
As for his book it is only a proof and visible 
sign of degradation. How can a book make 
money, or even a bare living? Only one 
thing would reconcile her.” 

“ What thing ?” 

“If they were to elect Allen, Lord Mayor 
of London, and she were to see him in his 
coach’ of state with chaplain and: sword- 
bearer.” 

..“iPoor, Mrs. Engledew ! 
Will?” 

“IT found Sir Charles as well as ever.. He 
flourished about Olinthus, of course, and 
regrets that he is not likely to live long 
enough to see his failure. This, he says, is 
sure to be colossal: He also expressed his 
hope that I had brought back from China the 
true spirit of British enterprise, for which my 
father is so distinguished.” 

“ Oh, Will! but you know | 

“ Yes, Claire, I know.” His face fell. “I 
kndw, and Lam ashamed, My father, at the 
age'of sixty-five, has gone back to the City 


And -the rest, 
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with that old donkey Skantlebury, and is 
gambling, with nothing to lose, and no chance 
of getting any scraps of information, except 
what Tommy throws him. I am ashamed, 
I say, when I think of those two old men 
going one after the other and humbly begging 
for advice and instructions.” 

“ Will,” I cried, “ please tell your father to 
take no more advice fromhim. No, it isnot 
on account of the shame, but the danger. 
Tell him at once.” 

“T have no influence with him. I have 
tried to represent the danger to him, but he 
has made a little money by his transactions, 
and is full of his former ardour for making a 
fortune. The old projects are brought out ; 
the money he is to make by his new specula- 
tions is to be applied to the revival of the old. 
I am an unnatural®son because I will ad- 
vance no money to push off the scheme at 
once.” 

“Then the end is certain,” I said, thinking 
of what I knew. 

**T suppose it is very certain,” he replied, 
from his own knowledge. ‘“ And there will 
be the glory of a second bankruptcy in which 
there will be nothing to lose.” 

“ And now tell me if you think my father 
much altered.” 

“Nothing will ever alter him,” said Will. 
“You know that I was not his favourite 
pupil; therefore, I have not disappointed 
him, as Allen has, He expected nothing 
from me.” 

“Yes; and yet, it was but a dream—an 
impossible dream.” 

“Impossible—perhaps. Buta noble dream. 
Do you know,.Claire, that the things he put 
into our heads, the things he made us see 
and hear, have always been with me? So 
they have with Allen. I see in every one of 
his stories the presence of these ideas. I am 
not clever in his way. I cannot create a 
figure and make her represent a multitude. 
Where Allen sees one girl, I see half a million. 
Where he sees one couple, I see a million. 
And I have been thinking about them ever 
since.” 

“TI know you have, Will. 
out from your letters. 
too?” 

“TI do not suppose he does. 
he know ?” 

“He read all your letters, Will.” But it 
occurred to me that he had not perhaps read 
them so carefully as I had done, and I was 
confused. 

“He seems happier in being rich,” Will 
said. “This house and his large garden 


I found you 
Does my father know 


How should 
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are more pleasant to him than the little 
cottage. He is proud of his library, and it 
pleases him to have no work, especially no 
distasteful work, todo. I think Frenchmen 
become idle more gracefully than we restless 
Englishmen, Look at my father and Skantle- 
bury.” 

In the evening we had a great talk. It 
began with Gertrude, who could see the 
artistic merit of a picture or a romance what- 
ever the subject, but had, I think, little 
sympathy with the inartistic and ignorant 
multitude who get through their lives some- 
how with so little joy. Perhaps she was too 
old for the sentiment of the sympathy, which 
seems to me quite a modern thing in England 
and an importation from France, who is the 
mother of all ideas. She was speaking of 
the separation from the ordinary world which 
belongs to the literary and artistic life. 
“ What,” she said, “is to other people the 
earnest business of a life is to the literary and 
artistic life only a curious subject of study. 
This is the reason why such men are bad at 
business. They look on from the outside 
and draw their pictures. If they have to go 
into the fight they get struck down and come 
off badly. Their work is outside.” 

“Vet,” said Will, with diffidence, “ they 
cannot cease to be human. Art without 
sympathy is like a picture without atmo- 
sphere.” 

“It is well said,” observed my father. 

“The sympathy,” said Isabel, “‘ comes from 
the real humanity of the artist. He would 
not, if he could, cease to be human,” 

“How can a man,” said Will, “look on 
without longing to engage in the struggle? 
Weare fighting animals.” 

“ You are not an artist, Mr. Massey,” said 
Gertrude. ‘“ The artist is nota fighting man. 
He wants an atmosphere of calm T 

“Yet Benvenuto Cellini ” Will inter- 
rupted. 

“You cannot,” Gertrude went on, “ act as 
well as observe and meditate. ‘The artist 
must keep a steady hand and a clear eye. 
He must be superior to the ignoble struggles 
and ambitions of the common life.” 

These were the ideas in which the dear 
lady had been brought up. A poet or an 
artist was a sacred creature who watched the 
movements of mankind, but had no part in 
them. Allen murmured approval. Will 
knocked the proposition all to pieces. 

“ A great many poets and writers,” he said, 
“have been men of action, and even excel- 
lent men of business. Shakespeare, for in- 
stance; Lamartine tried statesmanship ; Cet- 
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vantes was a soldier; Byron, Pope, and 
Dryden, were all able to look after their own 
affairs. And, then, wliy should not a man 
join in the ambitions of other men ?” 

“ Because it is so much more noble to 
look on than to struggle in the ignoble fight,” 
said Allen grandly. 

“‘T don’t know that. But even if it were, 
I do not see that the fight is ignoble. ‘The 
people work to keep wife and children. Work 
therefore means love, which is not ignoble. 
The first desire is to improve the material 
condition, That is not ignoble. There is 
not much art among the mob it is true, and 
no desire for art. Art is imitation and 
representation, and means some kind of ease. 
As for the people, I think that the spectacle 
of the whole world from the very beginning, 
looking for some one who will tell them how 
equal justice may be had, is not ignoble.” 

“There spoke my pupil,” said my father. 
But Gertrude shook her head. 

“We live in a land where there és equal 
justice,” she said. Indeed she had always 


been told so, and was now too old to learn 
anything different. 

“You should ask the better-class work- 
man what he thinks about equal justice,” 


said Will. ‘You remember the old walks 
and talks, Allen?” 

“Oh! yes,” Allen replied, going without 
a blush straight over to the opposite side. 
“TI remember, of course I remember now. 
The people are always asking how things are 
to be set right. There are a thousand wrongs 
of which we feel hardly any, and they feel all. 
I had forgotten. Do you remember, Will, 
the shoemaker we met one Sunday afternoon 
at Walthamstow, and how he spoke of rich 
men’s law and poor men’s law? I should 
have gone with him and learned how he 
lived. We miss our best chances. He was 
a splendid subject and I let him go.” 

“ But—ignoble, Allen?” 

“No, not ignoble; I was wrong. The 
life of the man who works is not ignoble. 
The ignoble life begins a little higher up—or 
lower down—with the small trader.” 

“Allen does well,” said Gertrude, “to 
Study the common people. ‘They are splen- 
did material for him; they are his workshop. 
As for Mme, I find them coarse in manner and 
tough in speech. I prefer my own kind.” 

“Allen might have done better for him- 
self,” said Will, “ if he had studied the people 
alittle longer. He observed and made pic- 
tures. I suppose, Allen ’—he laid his hand 
On Allen’s shoulder, the familiar trick—“ I 





suppose that nature made you an artist, so 
that you see picturesque situations where I 
saw only things ugly and mean. Perhaps 
the more you study the people the more 
picturesque things you will see. Let us 
begin the old walks again.” 

“We will,” said Allen; “we will have a 
thousand walks together. I shall get new 
ideas, just as I used to get them when we 
were boys together, and every walk brought 
a flood of thoughts.” 

“There are two ways,” Will went on, “ of 
watching things. One is, yours, to study the 
effect ; the other is, perhaps, mine, to look 
for the cause.” 

“ After all,” said my father, “it was Will 
who learned my lesson aright. Then my life 
has not been thrown away.” 

“Yes,” Will went on, “ I have not Allen’s 
genius: but still I have ambitions. I donot 
know yet how I shall begin or what may be 
attempted. When one lives abroad, far 
away from the things which at home distract 
the thoughts, one can sit down and think. 
Then the memory of our old walks and talks 
came back, and I began to wonder if it was 
possible to find out a way.” 

“Always for the people?” 
asked. 

“ Always for the people. It may be that 
I have found out some of their wants. I do 
not say; only I hope that I have found 
something.” 

“He hopes,” repeated my father. “It is 
modestly said. But he who leads the people 
must not expect to be taught by the people. 
Yet, my son, he who works for the people 
must trust the people.” 

“There is nothing else to trust,” Will 
replied. ‘Everything else has been tried 
and has broken down. If this, too, fails, 
there will be no more hope. Trust them? 
Why, is there not the safety of the divine 
instinct in their hearts which cries continu- 
ally for justice ?” 

*¢ Will,”—my father sprang to his feet and 
caught his pupil by both hands,—* you, too, 
have heard it. Listen!”—he held up his 
finger. “You too can hear it. It is the 
far-off breaking of the wave which will over- 
whelm the world. It is the footstep of the 
universal Democracy.” 

“Oh!” said Gertrude half-laughing, half in 
complaint. ‘‘ Then there will be no stalls, 
but all pit; no half-crown days, but all shil- 
ling days ; no beautiful books, but all cheap 
literature ; no place at all, my poor Allen, for 
you and me!” 


my father 





LUTHER AND THE REFORMATION. 


By Proressor T. M. LINDSAY, D.D. 


LL Protestant Germany is now engaged in 
doing honour by processions, speeches, 
and other modes of celebration, to one who 
by universal testimony was the typical Ger- 
man-—to the man who most fitly summed up 
in his own person those heroic qualities which 
have made Germany what it is, and whose 
very defects must be looked at kindly, for they 
only make him liker, and bring him nearer, to 
his brother Germans. 

Martin Luther was, so far as one man can 
be, the creator of that great movement which 
has been called the Reformation, and while he 
lived he led, guided, and controlled it, within 
Germany at least. He was fitted for his task 
because he had in his own inner life lived 
through those spiritual, intellectual, and social 
experiences which were the historical prepa- 
ration for that tumultuous upheaval of human 
life impregnated by spiritual revival which 
separated medizval from modern Europe. 
His big humanity had touched, and in 
touching had incorporated and brought into 
one living personality, all those movements of 
thought and feeling which made the centuries 
before the Reformation such a time of rest- 
less change. With Bernard of Clairvaux he 
passionately recognised the omnipotence of 
the claims of conscience and the surpassing 
worth of the heavenly life to be lived on 
earth ; like Francis of Assisi, he was prepared 
to venture all, if only he could fashion his 
life in imitation of Christ’s, and, separating 
himself from the world, be continually where 
Christ was and do always what Christ did; our 
own William of Occam had taught him the 
value of the individual human soul in con- 
flict with systems ecclesiastical or political ; 
from Nicholas of Basel, and John Tauler, 
and the other old German mystics, he had 
learned that all true religion is heart religion, 
and that the one need of the human soul is 
to get face to face with God its Maker and 
Redeemer ; Humanism had touched him and 
made him see that the world of noble thoughts 
and generous aspirations was larger than 
medizeval Europe had dreamed; his own 


hearty loving naturé, not without a dash of 


coarseness, with its fondness for flowers and 
music and children, kept him in sympathy 
with the good side of those wild outbursts 
against the ecclesiastical tyranny of the day 
which appeared in the Albigensian Troubador, 
and in kindred popular movements ; his Ger- 


man heart, with its love of the hearth and of 





honest labour, showed him that every spiritu2? 
aspiration could be satisfied and the highest 
Christian life lived within the family circle 
and in the midst of daily secular work. 

Martin Luther came into this world on 
November roth, 1483; just four hundred 
years ago. Eisleben was his birthplace. His 
parents, peasants who were mine-labourers, 
had come from Mohra, a neighbouring village, 
to the Eisleben winter fair to buy their small 
stock of winter furnishings, says one story, 
but more probably in search of work in the 
copper mines near the place. The world 
and Germany were waiting for their guide, 
and he came in this fashion. The travail 
pangs seized this young German matron when 
she and her husband were wandering from 
home in search of honest work, and she 
brought forth her first-born son in a strange 
village. 

Eisleben and Mohra lie in the centre of 
Germany. Luther came from the very midst 
of the German land, and from the German 
peasant stock, “Iam a peasant’s son,” said 
Luther, “ my father, grandfather, and all my 
forebears were genuine peasants.” 

Hans and Margaretha Luther remained 
six months at Eisleben, and then went on to 
Mansfeld, to work in the mines there. Hard 
labour, patient thrift, and wise housewifely 
economics helped the family, and in the end 
Luther’s parents owned some small property, 
and were prosperous for peasant labourers. 
Little Martin grew to be a boy of rude, 
sturdy figure, with weak health, bright intelli- 
gence, and keen sensibilities which brought 
him some suffering. His father thought 
that there was the making of a great man in 
his eldest son, and sent him to school at 
Mansfeld, at Magdeburg, and at Eisenach. 
He was a poor man, and the boy with his 
weak health, delicate, passionate feelings, 
and fine musical voice, had to fight his way 
to learning among the poor students of the 
school and university. ; 

His life was a hard one, full of desolation 
and darkness and difficulty. The first gleam 
of human kindness reached him at Eisenach, 
where Frau Cotta, attracted by his lonely 
sadness and sweet voice, as he sang for 
bread in the street, took him to her house 
and made much of him. From Eisenach he 
went to Erfurt, to the university, and made 
rapid progress. He read Cicero, Plautus, 
Terence, and Livy, and the old world of 
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Roman thought discovered itself to his keen, 
eager insight. He studied the great theologi- 
cal books of the medizeval Church, and, above 
all, he read and re-read, till he had got them 
by heart, the writings of the brave English 
Franciscan, William of Occam, who had 
fought the Papacy in the fourteenth century, 
and had taught Wycliffe and Huss to do the 
same. He worked at his law studies. He 
became noted for keen wit, ready eloquence, 
and a fine gift of song. He was on the road 
to become a great lawyer, to fulfil the heart’s 
desire of his Spartan father. 

Suddenly he turned his back on it all. 
His college friend, Alexis, had been with 
him on a visit to his family at Mansfeld. 
The two young men went back to Erfurt in 
a storm of rain, and at Erfurt gate Alexis 
was struck down, slain by lightning. His 
friend gone in a moment! ‘“ What shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul?” What good to toil for 


place and pelf in this life, when such a mo- 
ment’s flash can end it? And how can one 
save his soul? Luther had seen more than 
onceat Erfurt a young German prince who, for 
his soul’s salvation, had forsaken rank higher 
than any to which legal scholarship could have 
ever carried a peasant’s son, and had entered 


the cloister and donned a monk’s cowl. The 
convent door was the gate of heaven, itseemed, 
and Luther entered, hoping to find heaven’s 
peace. It was his first clear decision, the 
first forth-putting of his will, the first time 
he clearly saw what he, Martin Luther, a 
living, individual, indomitable soul, had to 
do, and he did it. 

The land of Beulah is in most pilgrimages 
more than a few steps from the wicket-gate ; 
and Luther found it so. He was a pious 
monk, he has told us. He did, without 
questioning, whatever convent drudgery was 
given to poor novices to do. He went 
through all the prescribed vigils, fasts, prayers, 
and macerations, and invented for himself 
austerities which were not enjoined. Yet 
his heart was full of black doubts and dull 
despairings ; he was no nearer God with all 
his labours, and the thought would come, 
Could any labour of his make his peace with 
God? 

_ Then came the discovery, a blessed one to 
him, of a whole Bible in the convent library. 
His eye lighted on the story of Naaman, the 
Syrian, and he read on far into the night 
like one ina trance. It taught him lessons 
of communion with God won otherwise than by 
monkish austerities. “‘TheGerman Theology,” 
a book written by an unknown mystic, helped 





him greatly. An old monk to whom Luther 
bewailed broken vows, misspent hours, sins 
besetting and overcoming, sent him to the 
Apostles’ Creed, and pointing out the sen- 
tence, “J believe in the forgiveness of sins,” told 
him to read, ‘I believe in the forgiveness of 
my sins.” Above all his wise and devout 
vicar-general Staupitz made “ the light of the 
gospel first dawn out of the darkness of his 
heart,” and when Luther spoke of his fears 
and guilt, and sins too strong for him, told 
him that he himself had broken a thousand 
vows to lead a holy life, and had at last 
learned to trust only in the love and grace of 
God manifested in the Cross of Christ. His 
despair passed away, he saw the free salva- 
tion won through: Christ and appropriated by 
“courageous faith,” and he felt as if “‘ Paradise 
had opened to him.” 

Inward peace brought renewal of work. 
He rose to importance in his convent. He 
was sent on missions by his Augustinian 
order. Staupitz recommended him to the 
Elector of Saxony, and he was appointed a 
professor in the new University of Witten- 
berg, and one of the town’s preachers. The 
period of solitary paipful preparation was 
past, and he took his place among his fellows 
with his life work before him. He was a 
successful and brilliant teacher, but it was as 
a preacher that he carried the hearts of his 
townsmen by storm. His fine musical voice, 
his rude homely eloquence, his words, “ half 
battles ” as Richter calls them, above all his 
earnestness, all combined to make him the 
greatest preacher of his time. His “Tabie 
Talk,” the most interesting now of all the 
books proceeding from him, Carlyle says, 
contains many a maxim which every preacher 
might well take to heart. He did not like 
long sermons. “I would not have preachers 
torment their hearers, and detain them with 
long and tedious preaching, for the delight of 
hearing vanishes therewith, and the preachers 
hurt themselves.” “To preach plain and 
simply is a great art: Christ Himself talks of 
tilling ground, of mustard seed, &c.; He used 
altogether homely and simple similitudes.” 
Like many a great preacher he did not 
recognise faces in his audience. “When a 
man first comes into the pulpit, he is much 
perplexed to see so many heads before him. 
When I stand there I look upon none, but 
imagine they are all blocks before me.” Dr. 
Forsteim asked him whence proceeded the 
art of speaking so powerfully, that both God- 
fearing and ungodly people were moved. 
Luther answered, “ It proceeds from the first 
commandment of God: Jamthe Lord thy God.” 
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Business led him to Rome, and the visit 
was needed to show him how pagan the 
Roman Church had become. He was in his 
twenty-seventh year. He went with enthu- 
siasm, as a Jew might have gone to Jerusalem. 
When he came within sight of the city he has 
told us that he knelt and cried, “I greet thee, 


Holy Rome, thrice holy from the blood of | 
the martyrs which has been shed in thee.” He ! 


found 
it, what 
it had 
been for 
centu- 
ries, a 
sink of 
corrup+ 
tion. He 
has told 
us what 
he saw, 
and how 
in after 
days the 
memory 
of it ner- 
ved him 
for his 
work; 
but he 
made 
no vows 
of war 
against 
this pa- 
ganism 
then. 
Hewent 
back to 
his own 
work, to 
his Wit- 
ten berg 
lecture- 
room 
and pul- 
pit. 
This 
pagan 
Rome was not, however, destined to let 
Luther alone. It invaded Germany and 
came athwart him and his work. The re- 
fined pagans who were then the spiritual 
guides of Roman Christendom had their 
own interest in “the sins of the Germans.” 
That bitter knowledge of daily sins and 
lustful desires too strong for weak man, that 
sincere repentance, and weak endeavour 
after obedience, that terrible faith in an 





Martin Luther. 
(From an Old Engraving in the British Museunt.) 





Omnipotent Judge and a future eternity of 
weal or woe, had some value in their eyes, 
for it helped to fill their coffers. Men in 
Germany were so much in earnest about 
their sins and the need of pardon that they 
were willing to part with money to get 
forgiveness; and Rome habitually traded 
on this sad mingling of piety, ignorance, 
and superstition. It sold God’s pardon. 
Tet- 
zel, a 
D omi- 
nican 
monk, 
anagent 
of one 
of the 
farmers 
of a Pa- 
pal in- 
dul- 
gence, 
came 
towards 
Witten- 
berg in 
the way 
of trade, 
and 
Rome 
inter- 
fered 
with Lu- 
ther’s 
work, 
through 
this 
shame- 
less pro- 
fana- 
tion. 
What 
could 
he do 
but 
strike 
back 
again? 
God’s 
pardon was the most precious spiritual gift 
from the free grace of the Father's love ; 
and love must be paid for in its own 
coin, by loving trustfulness in promise of 
the Father. Stamped tickets could not 
convey God’s pardon; nor could it be 
bought for hard cash. The man who so 
profaned the loving-kindness of Our Father 
was trading on lies, and was to be treated 
accordingly. If no other man was ready 
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to speak Luther was there to do it. He 
got ready his ninety-five Theses, which pro- 
claimed that the Indulgence was a mockery, 
and on the last day of October, 1517, he 
nailed them to the door of the Castle church ; 
making all men see that if there was room in 
the Roman Church for Tetzel and his pardon 
tickets, there was none for Luther and his 
belief in 

what sin 





and the literary opponents of the Papacy 
shouted applause; patriotic Germans dis- 
cerned in him a useful ally; even the poor 
burdened peasants hoped that this peasant’s 
son, who had bearded the Papacy, might help 
them. Luther became the man of Germany. 
Mosellanus, who presided at the Leipsic 
conference, has left us a vivid description of 
his ap- 

pear- 





was, and 
how 
God 
pardon- 
ed it. 
In a 
few 
weeks 
almost 
all Ger- 
many 
was re- 
joicing 
over this 
chal- 
lenge to 
the In- 
dul- 
gence- 
sellers. 
Poor 
pious 
Ger- 
many 
had at 
last 
found a 
man to 
speak 
for it. 
Its in- 
digna- 
tion had 
been 
smoul- 
dering 





I — F 


ance—a 
man of 
middle 
stature, 
sO worn 
with 
study 
that one 
might 
count 
thegreat 
bones 
that al- 
most 
pushed 
them- 
selves 
through 
hisskin ; 
a rude, 
plebe- 
ian face, 
almost 
repul- 
sive at 
first 
sight, 
but with 
wild, 
melan- 
choly 
eyes; a 
d clear, 
(= — : musical 








f 0 r 
Many a 
long 
year, 
and now suddenly the blaze burst forth inex- 
‘inguishable. It grew to a white-heat after the 
Leipsic disputation, when Luther flung away 
the scabbard, and boldly broke with Roman 
Christendom by proclaiming the spiritual 
Priesthood of all believers, and the right 
of Christian freedom of conscience. The 
People of the towns declared their sympathy 


with the b : 
XXIV-qo monk. Ulrich von Hutten 


Catherine, wife of Luther. 
(From an Engraving, by Lucas Cranach the Younger, in the British Museum.) 





man- 
nersand 
lively 
talk. He 
thundered against Eck and the abominations 
of the Papacy, and all the while he held a 
bunch of flowers in his hand. 

Controversy and interminable wordy strife 
arose, both before and afterthe Leipsic disputa- 
tion. The report of it at length reached Rome, 
and disturbed their pagan Serenities of the 
Papal Curia. The decree went forth that this 
noise, which was spoiling the pardon-market, 
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should be stilled. A Bull was got ready, 
which sentenced Luther’s books to be burnt 
by the common hangman, and Luther’s body 
to the same fate, should it fall into the Papal 
clutch, 

Luther, struck, at again by Rome, struck 
back this time with a force vfntil then unknown. 
If the Pope burnt Luther’s books, which pled 
for a free gospel, then he, Luther, would 
burn 
“the ex- 





the streets to the audience hall, there came 
voices from out the sea of faces of that 
crowded street and house-tops adjuring him, 
in solemn words, “Whoso denieth Me before 
men!” 

He did not deny the Master, nor those 
mute, sympathetic brethren, born and un- 
born, who were looking, or were to look, to 
him to speak for them there in that presence, 

He 
stood 





ecrable 
Bull of 
the Ro- 
man 
Anti- 
christ” ; 
and he 
did it, 
the stu- 
dents 
an.d 
towns- 
men of 
Witten- 
berg 
shout- 
ing ap- 
plause 
and all 
Ger- 
manyre- 
echo- 
ing. 
Mat- 
ters 
were 
getting 
sO se- 
rious 
that the 
young 
Em pe- 
ror was 
calledin 
to inter- 
fere, 
This 
monk 
was going to upset the cherished schemes of 
far-seeing politicians, and the thing had to be 
seen to. Luther was summoned to the. Diet, 
to the great assembly of the States of Ger- 
many, and. there, before; Charles V., with 
princes spiritual and temporal, two. hundred 
princes in all, he, the peasant’s son, had to 
stand up and answer for himself. For himself! 
—no, for thousands. then living, and for mil- 
lions then unborn. As-he went on through 
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The Seven-headed Luther. 
(From an Old Engraving in the British Museum.) 


Martinus Luthe 
rus Septiceps 





there, a 
rough 
bit of 
peasant 
clay en- 
casing 
one of 
the most 
sympa- 
thetic 
souls 
that 
ever 
looked 
out of 
wild, 
SOrrow- 
ful eyes 
on a 
tumul- 
tuous 
world. 
There 
was not 
a man 
before 
him, 
from 
the Em- 
peror 
down to 
sturdy 
old Ge- 
neral 
Frunds- 
berg; 
who had 
clapt 
him on the shoulder as he entered, with 
whom Luther could not in some way feel for 
and sympathize—so great was the heart of 
this miner’s son. He stood with modest 
humility.and submission, mindful of what 
was due to rank and: rightful authority, but 
seeing, with those eyes of his, One behind 
the Emperor whose law, written in the table 
of Luther’s heart, had to be .obeyed at all 
hazard. When, after much. questioning 48 
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soft answers, Eck* at last demanded al 


plain answer, and not argument,” it was 
given in language plain enough, “ without 
horns or teeth,” as Luther said. 

What followed is well known. Luther was 
permitted to retire, to go back safely to Wit- 
tenberg under his safe conduct, but the ban 
of the Empire was spoken against him, and 
he was condemned to outlawry and death. 

Great 





broadsheets, which were scattered not merely 
over Germany, but were found in England, 
France, Holland, and distant Scandinavia ; 
in the council-chamber with princes, healing 
the divisions of Protestant Germany, trying 
in vain to act as arbiter between proprietors 

and peasants, Luther abounded in work. 
The two caricatures, one, Luther a seven- 
headed monster, the other, Luther controlled 
by the 





commo- 
tionsfol- 
lowed 
thisfear- 
less con- 
fession, 
madeon 
the 18th 
of April, 
1521, 
and it 
was 
soon 
found 
by foes 
and 
friends 
that the 
German 
people 
would 
not al- 
low the 
ban to 
be put 
intoexe- 
cution 
against 
the Re- 
former. 
The ap- 
pear- 
ance 
of Lu. 
ther at 
Worms 
May be 
said to 
be the 
most 
Conspicuous point in his life; but it was only 
the beginning of labours which lasted till 
death brought rest. 

_In solitude in the Wartburg, his “ Sinai,” 
is “Patmos ;” in Wittenberg pulpit, when 
the fanatics had banished reason from the 
town ; in his study, writing books, pamphlets, 


; * Not Luther’s old opponent at Leipsic, as Mr. Froude 
leer the Contemporary for July, but quite another man—a 








The Devil and Luther. 
(From an Old Engraving in the British Museum.) 





devil, 
show 
how ‘he 
was ha- 
ted and 
abused 
by the 
Papists. 

In the 
midst of 
the dis- 
trac- 
tions 
and 
miseries 
of the 
peas- 
ants’ 
war, 
and of 
threat- 
ening 
events 
outside 
Ger- 
many, 
Luther 
sent a 
mes - 
Sage to 
Magde- 
burg, 
b id - 
ding his 
friend 
Nicho- 
las of 
Arns- 
dorf 
come to 
Wittenberg, to give him light as to whether 
it is better for man to live alone or to 
marry a helpmate. The consultation re- 
sulted in his marriage with Catherine von 
Bora, a lady twenty-six years old, who had 
been a nun, of noble birth, but with no 
fortune. »Henceforward Luther controlled 
the Reformation from the midst of a happy 
home circle. His “Table Talk” abounds 
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in sentences which show his enjoyment of 
his married life. He was never weary of 
chaffing his Dominus Ketha, my Lord Kitty, 
who managed the small farm of Zulsdorf he 
had bought, stocked fish-ponds, fed pigs, 
reared poultry, and was a notable German 
housewife. Luther ate the dinners she pro- 
vided and cooked, cherished her and their 
children with outspoken affection, submitted 
to- her management, and was very fond of 
her. ‘Next to God’s Word,” he said, “the 
world has no more precious treasure than 
holy matrimony. God's best gift is a pious, 
cheerful, God-fearing, home-keeping wife, to 
whom you can trust your goods and body 
and life. There are couples who neither care 
for their families nor love each other. People 
like these are not human beings ; they make 
their home a hell.” Five children came to 
them. Two died young—Hans, to whom 
his father wrote the letter every one has read, 
and Elizabeth. Magdalen, the flower of the 
flock, died also when she was fourteen, leav- 
ing Luther broken-hearted. “ When I think 
of her words, her gestures, when she was with 
us and in her departing, even Christ’s death 
cannot relieve my agony.” ‘There is an ex- 
quisite tenderness, playfulness, and wonderful 
depth of feeling in Luther’s relations to his 
wife and children. The playfulness ripples 
over all, especially over the intercourse with 
his wife. He wished her to wear her hair 
falling down her back. “ Hair is the finest 
ornament women have. ... . I like women 





to let their hair fall down their backs ; it is a 
most agreeable sight.” But Dominus Ketha 
preferred to follow the severe German matron 
fashion. 

Luther was one of those who prefer wear- 
ing out to rusting out, and he seems to have 
felt and wished that his life would not be 
prolonged. He was at work when death 
came to claim him. The Counts Mansfeld 
had quarrelled, and Luther was sent for to 
act as arbiter. It was in January, 1546. He 
went, and caught a chill on the road, worked 
on and preached as usual, careless of himself. 
On the 15th of February he felt the end near, 
and wished to see wife and children again. 
“Tl get home; and get into my coffin, and 
give the worms a fat doctor.” But he was 
never to see Wife Katie or the old home 
again. He died three days afterwards, his 
friend Jonas and his two sons, Martin and 
Paul, by his bedside, at Eisleben, near the 
spot where he had first seen the light, and 
where he had spent the first six months of his 
baby life. 

Dead, but living still in the German nation, 
who are now doing him what honour they 
can! For, as even Dollinger admits, he has 
‘stamped the imperishable seal of his own 
soul alike upon the German language and the 
German mind,” so that ‘‘ even those Germans 
who abhorred him as the powerful heretic and 
seducer of the nation cannot escape; they 
must discourse with his words, they must 
think with his thoughts.” 





A BOARDING-SCHOOL AFLOAT. 


The School-ship “Conway” on the Mersey. 


NE bright morning last autumn I found 
myself on the Rockferry slip. Four old 
line-of-battle ships, “ hearts of oak,” strangely 
thick and heavy-looking in comparison with 
an iron-clad and a Cunard liner lying near 
them, were anchored out in the broad river, 
and I was waiting for a boat from one of them. 
Presently a cutter, manned by thirteen 
smart boys—the inevitable bull must be ex- 
cused, for the boys are learning to do men’s 
work—came to shore, but not for me. A 
police officer landed from it, and, seeing him 
drop something heavy, bright, and gruesome 
into his pocket, I understood that he must 
have come from the Clarence or the Akbar. 
On inquiry it appeared that he had been to 
both ships, leaving four juvenile offenders on 
the one floating reformatory and two on the 
other, to be trained for honest seamen in the 
three coming years. Let us wish them and their 





two or three hundred companions all success. 
Looking at the crew of this boat (it was from 
the Akbar, the Protestant reformatory ship. 
but one from the C/arence would have pre- 
sented much the same appearance) one could 
see that the law was giving these boysa noble 
chance of reaching honourable manhood. 

A few minutes later, another cutter came 
in, crowded with about thirty boys of quite 
different style, the sons of happier mothers. 
Half of them leaped ashore, in good order 
but eagerly ; well-dressed, gentle, manly look- 
ing lads, and hastened off to enjoy their 
Saturday holiday. Some who carried tidy 
little valises were not to return till Monday 
morning. ‘These were the leave-squad of the 
Conway for that particular morning. Others 
had had their turn, or were looking forward 
to it. But the crew of their compamions 
who had brought them in were not to take 
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me out, for that was the mail boat, and must 
perform its proper function punctually. 

The leave-boys were scarcely out of sight 
when a handsome barge of sixteen oars drew 
up at the pier in splendid style. “ Fenders 
out! Port-oars in!” shouted the coxswain, 
and the boat lay ready for me, with eight 
oars perpendicular and the stern sheets gay 
with crimson cushions. The bit of water 
was crossed swiftly, and we were brought to 
the side of the Conway with that dexterous 
precision which tells of discipiine, active 
hands, and clear eyes. 

Arrived on the upper deck, you find the 
Akbar to be your nearest neighbour, the 
Clarence the remotest of the four. Between 
these lies the Jndefatigable, of which a word 
must be said. It is not a reformatory, but 
receives the orphans of seamen, sons of strug- 
gling widows, adventurous boys who will go 
to sea, and whose friends seek by two or three 
years’ training here to give them a much better 
chance of success. Knowing the /ndefatig- 
able pretty well, I have no words for it except 
those of praise. On a recent prize-day of 


the Conway the genial and philanthropic | 
coroner of Liverpool closed his speech to the 
young gentlemen cadets in these words :— 


“Reference has been made to the school-ship Zn- 
defatigable. Mr. Ismay and Mr. Bushell, who largely 
promote her interests, are with us now; and I desire 
to say that of all the proofs of the manliness, con- 
scientiousness, the English tone and character of the 
Conway that I should desire to see, the one most 
likely to carry conviction to me would be the Conway 
boy trying to elevate the tone of the ship to which he 
belonged in all the departments, afid taking care to 
hold out the right hand of gentlemanly, kindly Chris- 
tian love and brotherly fellowship to an /ndefatigable 
boy wherever he may meet him.” * 

The distinctive position of the Conway will 
by this time be understood. It is a school for 
the sons of gentlemen, taking that much- 
abused word as representing a certain social 
status, and is intended to give them such edu- 
cation as shall make them gentlemen in edu- 
cation and personal character. To this ex- 
tent it is the same as many another boarding- 
school. The special feature in which it stands 
alone as yet, with the single exception of the 
school-ship Worcester on the Thames, is that 
it adds to an ordinary liberal education such 
special instruction and training in seaman- 
ship as fit the pupils to become officers in the 
Royal and the Merchant Navy. 

The need for some such school began to 
be urgently felt almost a quarter of a century 
ago. The Royal Navy, having a regular staff 
of instructors and much leisure for its midship- 


f Report of the Mercantile Marine Service Association,” 
ior the year ending June joth, 1882, p. 33- 








men, naturally does not feel the need so 
much ; but it is otherwise in the merchant 
service, grown to such enormous proportions 
since the introduction of steam, and still 
growing. The Mercantile Marine Service 
Association, consisting of leading ship- 
owners and experienced captains of Liver- 
pool, began its work in 1859, and not a 
day too soon. Its first chairman, Mr. Hors- 
fall, applied to the Admiralty for a disused 
man-of-war to be turned into a school for 
young officers; and that summer the Con- 
way was made over to the association. Two 
years later the success of the experiment 
was so conspicuous that a frigate of 28 guns 
was far too small for the cadets who craved 
entrance, and the Admiralty, at the instance 
of the Duke of Somerset, then First Lord, 
gave the Winchester, of 51 guns, to take the 
place of the Conway. This ship, which had 


, to sink its name in favour of that in which 


the new school had become famous, served 
till 1876, when the Admiralty gave in its room 
the JVile, a screw line-of-battle ship of 4,875 
tons and go guns—the Conway, whose upper 
deck we have now reached. 

I shall refrain from any attempt to describe 
the good ship, standing in wholesome dread 
of the ridicule which might be incurred by 
very probable mistakes in the use of nautical 
terms. Let it be enough to say that the per- 
fection of order and cleanness which you look 
for on a man-of-war is all there ; that the ac- 
commodations for officers, teachers, and boys 
are complete and good ; that the sick-bay, a 
charming, airy, lightsome room, had only two 
tenants, and these ailing very slightly; and 
that in moving from deck to deck the repre- 
sentative of Goop Worps had no occasion 
to stoop his six feet two. 

The Commander, every inch a gentleman 
and a sailor, has had experience in both the 
Merchant and the Royal Navy, and conducts 
the business of the ship with enthusiasm. 
His post can be no sinecure, involving as it 
does the care by day and night of some 170 
spirited lads ; but his efforts, heartily seconded 
by an excellent staff of teachers and officers, 
seem decidedly successful. The discipline is 
strict, but that is no fault; and it is enforced 
and accepted with good-will. 

I ventured to ask the Commander, as we 
were standing on the poop, to give orders 
for Fire quarters, an amusement to me of 
rather a fascinating character. Calling a lad, 
he directed him to ring the fire-bell, and 
whispered that the scene of the fire was to 
be the lower deck aft. Instantly on the 
second stroke following the alarm the lads 
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ran helter-skelter from the places where they 
had been reading, playing, writing home let- 
ters, working, to their appointed stations, a 
particularly tight and bright young gentleman 
taking his place at the Commander’s elbow as 
his messenger. Going to the main deck and | 
the lower deck with the dignity of a “special” 
(not to say of a Commander), we found ports 
and scuttles closed, crews standing by each 
boat with the tackle for lowering it in their 
hands, fire-engines pumps and hose rigged 
and manned; and as we neared the spot where 
the fierce enemy was supposed to have begun’ 
his attack, rows of lads, each with a full bucket 
at his feet, and a smothering party, each of 
whom had a hammock on his shoulders ready 
for prompt application. Everything was done, 
without a word spoken and quite within four 
minutes, precisely as if the fire had been a 
real one, except that I was relieved to find 
that the port-watch of forecastlemen (the 
smothering party) had not proceeded to the 
serious extremity of wetting their hammocks 
for my entertainment. An operation like 
this, performed swiftly and thoroughly and 
withal very suddenly, by 150 boys,tis satisfac- 
tory proof of the training and discipline which 
render it possible. 

The instruction given to the cadets is as 


good as that furnished by the better sort of 
boarding-schools, in respect of all that per- 


tains toa liberal education. If a boy should, 
after all, not adopt the sea as his profession, 
his time here has by no means been lost. 
The special feature of the Conway is, of 
course, that it adds to a thorough general 
education the training and instruction neces- 
sary for a good ship’s-officer. The papers 
in this department remind me of the story 
told of Lord Palmerston when elected one of 
the Elder Brethren of Trinity. He had, it 
was said, to undergo a nautical examination, 
in the course of which he was asked, “ How 
do you rectify the globe?” to which his lord- 
ship’s answer was prompt, “ By contradicting 
it inthe Zimes!” Any poor landsman among 
us would, I fear, come to similar grief over 
the greater number of these questions. But, 
joking apart, the questions are set by men 
of the highest authority in the port of 
Liverpool, and the reports given by these 
gentlemen as to the manner in which they 
are answered by the pupils of the Conway are 
more and more satisfactory from year to year. 

The life on board seems to be pleasant. 
Six hours of direct study, with drill in the 
practical operations of seamanship connected 
with masts, sails, and ropes, leave plenty of 
time for amusements between rising at six 





and going to bed at nine. I was so unfor- 
tunate as to miss a Christy Minstrels’ enter- 
tainment which had taken place on the evening 
preceding my visit, and the laughter from 
which had not died quite away the next fore- 
noon. The solemn presentation of razors, 
among other things, to the two chief prize- 
men of the school, about to leave, seems to 
have furnished no little mirth. Lectures, 
concerts, and the like are frequent after the 
days have grown too short for cricket and 
foot-ball on shore. Indeed, with such a 
commander and head master (the latter having 
occupied his present post for over twenty 
years) there is little fear that tasks and dis- 
cipline will be suffered to repress the natural 
craving of health and high spirits for whole- 
some outgate. 

The health is something obvious. Living 
in the midst of pure air, and plenty of it, there 
is developed a corresponding appetite, and 
the table of the school is generous to a wish, 

The school is recruited from the upper 
middle-class. Of 222 borne on the books 
during the last school year, 32 per cent. 
were sons of merchants and bankers ; 28 per 
cent. of professional men; 21 per cent. of 
landed gentlemen and farmers ; 19 per cent. 
of officers in the army and navy, the Indian 
and Civil Service, and the mercantile marine; 
and, what is of more consequence, no boy is 
admitted without a testimonial of good 
character from his last schoolmaster and a 
minister of religion. The earliest age of 
admission allowed being twelve and the age 
desired being fourteen, there is some security 
against the entrance of black sheep. The 
Conway is by no means to be thought of as 
a genteel reformatory. The school is self- 
sustaining, though the charge. is only fifty 
guineas a year. The absence of rent and 
taxes may have something to do with this ; 
first-rate management accounts for the rest. 
There is certainly no stint in salaries large 
enough tosecure the best teaching, norin food. 

The Conway is justly proud of the Queen’s 
prizes. Her Majesty has for some years 
given a gold medal, which is awarded by the 
votes of those cadets who have completed 
one session to one of five boys nominated by 
the Commander after conferring with the 
head masters. The purpose of this prize, 
naturally the chief object of ambition among 
the lads, is best stated in her Majesty’s own 
words. 


“‘ Her Majesty’s wish in the establishment of this 
prize is to encourage the be to acquire and main- 
tain the qualities which will make the finest sailor. 
These consist of cheerful submission to superiors, self- 
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respect and independence of character, kindness and 
protection to the weak, readiness to forgive offence, 
desire to conciliate the differences of others, and, 
above all, fearless devotion to duty, and unflinching 
truthfulness.”’ 

Besides, the Lords of the Admiralty grant 
six appointments yearly as midshipmen in 
the Royal Navy to the prize men of the Con- 
way, their two years there being reckoned as 
if spent on the Britannia, and so shortening 
their period of service afloat. To those 
eligible to compete for these appointments 
the Queen offers a binocular glass and £35 
toward outfit. This prize falls to the boy 
who passes highest in the competition, pro- 
vided he passes also the examination await- 
ing him at Portsmouth. 

Another set of valuable prizes, for which 
the Conway is indebted to the Secretary of 
State for India, consists of nominations as 
Leadsmen apprentices in the Bengal Pilot 
Service. The lad who wins one of these 


appointments and improves the opportunity 
of learning every shoal of the Hooghley and 
every turn on its shores along the 120 miles 
of critical navigation between the ocean and 
Calcutta, has his fortune made ; for the service 
is a close monopoly, and he may be earning a 
thousand a year before he is five-and-thirty 


without taking off his kid gloves. 

After an experiment of twenty-three years 
the Conway school should have results to 
show. Of the 1,713 who have passed through 
it, 1,243 have gone into the merchant service ; 
74 have become midshipmen of the Royal 
Naval Reserve ; 42 have entered the Royal 
Navy ; and 12 have joined the Royal Bengal 
Pilot service. Asking in all directions of 
parents, shipowners and captains, I get nothing 
but a good account of former Conway boys. 
The Chairman of the Association under whose 
care the ship-school is, himself a shipowner 
of high standing, said at the annual meeting 
in September, 1882 :— 


“If I refer back to the number of years during 
which my name has been associated with the ship- 
ping of Liverpool, I should travel over a period of 
fully a hundred years—for my father, my grandfather, 
and my great-grandfather were shipowners in Liver- 
pool, and it is, therefore, but natural that I should 
take a warm interest in everything affecting our ship- 
Ping. In regard to the work of the Conway, I have 
studiously drafted into my ships Conway boys; and 

can assure you they have given me the very greatest 
Satisfaction. At the present moment my finest ship 
—a ship of 1,700 to 1,800 tons—is commanded, 
officered, and apprenticed by Conway boys. I do 
not know if any other Liverpool shipowner can say 
the same; and, without wishing to draw comparisons 
that might give offence in quarters where I should 
least desire to offend, Iam bound to say that this 


ship is handled more to my satisfaction than any 
other that I possess.”’ 





At the distribution of prizes on July 24th, 
1883, a letter was read from Mr. Ismay :— 

“TI need not say that I take a deep interest in the 
Conway. We have three old Conway boys in com- 
mand in the White Star service, one of whom— 
Captain Irving, of the Republic—recently distin- 
guished himself by rescuing the crew of the Gia- 
morgan in mid-Atlantic, for which he received the 
thanks of the Board of Trade, besides the present of 
their silver medal and a service of plate. The value 
of such an admirable training school for officers for 
the merchant service cannot be over-estimated in these 
days, when the highest skill and intelligence on the 
part of officers are required for the safe and efficient 
navigation of our large and costly modern vessels.” 

I have only three words more to say. 

First, the library of the ship might be 
better, a good deal better. Some friends of 
the school among the merchant princes of 
the Mersey will perhaps take this kindly hint, 
which I do not give at anybody’s suggestion. 

Secondly, can no way be devised for giving 
the boys.a little practical roughing at sea, 
and so perfecting their training? Just now 
they are afloat but at anchor, and never see 
waves except from a safe distance. I would 
venture to suggest that there should be 
attached to the Conway a sailing vessel in 
which the senior boys might serve in actual 
work on our coasts at least one month in 
each term. There may be some great diffi- 
culty in the way, and I may be set down by 
professional readers as a land-lubber; but 
the fact that a lad makes his first acquaintance 
with sea-sickness and the handling of ropes 
for a purpose after leaving the Conway is 
meanwhile a defect. 

Thirdly, it would not be right to close 
without quoting the following words from a 
printed address of the Commander to all the 
petty officers; they give no more than a fair 
idea of his character and work :— 

«You are requested to set a good example by ready 
obedience to your superiors, to protect the weak and 
younger boys from petty tyranny or persecution, and 
on fo occasion to strike a boy, but report him. 

“It must happen that, in the proper execution of 
your duties, you will have occasion to report offenders 
against your authority, and the discipline of the Ship, 
which, however unpleasant, must de done for the 
goodof all. Your example, and advice, will do more 
towards preventing the necessity of doing so than any- 
thing else; and I trust that the proper feelings of 
those under you will make it seldom requisite. 

‘‘ | wish to see the foundation laid of a gentlemanly, 
good, and kindly feeling, that you may ever look 
back, with pleasure and pride, upon the days spent in 
this Ship, and that a bond of union may exist among 
the Conways wherever they may meet.” 

To which we append the following true 
story for the edification of all seafaring boys, 
from the lips and with the sanction of the 
gentleman concerned. Many years ago a 
boy went in a wooden ship from the Nith to 
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Calcutta. He kept up during the outward 
voyage the regular habit of kneeling for 
prayer before turning in to his hammock, 
ignorant of the fact that he was doing aily- 
thing unusual and that an able seaman, one 
Bob Shearer, who knew his parents, was 
watching to protect him from the rude com- 
ments of the forecastle. - At Calcutta some 
fresh hands were shipped, among others a 
blackguard from Whitechapel, called English 
Bob to distinguish him from the Scotch Bob 
already on board. The homeward voyage 
was scarcely begun when English Bob, see- 
ing young Jamie at his prayers, swore and 
shouted, “ I declare, here’s a younker pray- 
ing !” and flung a shoe with excellent aim at 
his head. Thereupon Scotch Bob took the 


par and bully up on deck and thrashed 


——e 


him wholesomely. (Being an ardent member 
of the Peace Society I express no opinion on 
this part of the story.) Next night, the boy, 
| who had not thought his prayers of much 
| importance, went into his hammock without 
| kneeling; but presently Scotch Bob got him 
| by the heels and pulled him out saying, “ Say 
| your prayers like aman. Do you think I’m 
going to fight for a coward? I'll need to 
| thrash you next.” Sir James Anderson, late 
_Commander of the Great Eastern in laying 
| the first Atlantic cable, received in this rough 
| fashion a lesson which he never forgot, to 
| the effect that boy or man should under no 
| circumstances be ashamed of his colours, his 

| conscience, or his God. 
A. 


M. SYMINGTON, 





OUT OF DOORS IN NOVEMBER. 
A Ramble in Rural Spwaps. 
By E. S. WALKER. 





BS Baa summer is past; the holiday season 


over. The harvest labours are finished 
at last, and the hop-picker has returned from 
his healthy occupation in Kent or Surrey to 
the squalid misery of his unhealthy London 
slum. The swallows, after holding their 


annual congress or palaver, have left us for 
more congenial winter quarters, and, even 
now, may be peering into the sand-worn 
features of the Sphinx, or chasing flies about 
the broken columns and ruined temples of 
ancient Greece, 

On the moors the sportsman is still busy 
“ making bags,” but the cold east winds have 
driven home the flocks of holiday-makers 
from the country and the coast, and a rush 
is made on Mudie’s for the latest books, 
wherewith to while away the damp and 
lengthening evenings. 

These late sojourners in pleasant places 

will tell us that country life in November is 
inexpressibly dull and miserable. The trees 
are bare, the woods are damp, the birds have 
flown, the sun has lost his power, and “ue white 
mists make them shiver. Nature is dead. But 
this is not the tone of the lover of nature, for 
he does not see in these November aspects 
the signs of death, or even of decay, but 
merely the preparations for that periodical 
‘rest which all things seem to need, And 
yet, as regards nature, that rest is less real 
than apparent. Nature and her forces know 
no rest. When nature seems most quiet and 
-still she is most busy, and even now she 1s 
preparing for our enjoyment six months 
hence. 

The bleak winds blow among the lofty 
trees and strip the crooked boughs of their 
russet leaves; playing a sharp, shrill tune 
upon the cones and needles of the fir-wood, 
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‘¢ When the snow is lying thick upon the heather.” 


and sending the twisted seeds of the ash far 
away from the parent tree. 

Why should men see in these things the 
finger of death and decay? Why should the 
bare boughs of the wood, the russet of fern, 
and the carpet of crisp, fallen leaves give a 
mournful tone to our thoughts and feelings ? 

We have no such thoughts when we tread 
the narrow path between the bending stalks 
and bearded ears of ripened corn. And yet, 
as in the one case so in the other. The golden 
ears and the russet leaves should each be 
taken as the types of ripeness and complete- 
ness, The ripened grain shall yield us whole- 
some food, and the ripened leaves shall give 
food to the hungry roots of plants and trees. 
Even now they are making up a warm cover- 
ing, which shall protect the tender seeds and 
minor plants from the severity of the winter. 
Even now, if we walk through the wood, we 
shall see that the leaves which fell last 
autumn form the bed from which gay fungi 
of varied hues have risen. These fungi, 
ephemeral as they are, are the favoured home 
and food of whole tribes of beetles ; and 
thus the chemical substances which the grow- 
ing tree imbibed from the soil and the atmo- 
sphere and treasured up in its leaves, are re- 
absorbed and modified by another race of 
plants, which in their turn afford food and 
shelter to animal life. And so when the 
frosts. of winter have acted upon these same 
leaves, and broken up the tissues and cells to 
make their substance capable of being more 





easily absorbed, they will form food for the 
flowering plants and the delicate ferns and 
the tall oaks and beeches again. 

Spring and summer flaunt their charms in 
the faces of the most unobservant, and the 
weather is genial even to the effeminate and 
lazy. The beauties of nature in her autumn 
and winter moods are reserved for those who 
can enjoy a bracing walk when the air is 
nipping, or do not mind being enveloped in 
an occasional mist. What could be more 
delightful and invigorating on sucha morning 
as this than a walk across the common and 
through the manor park ? 

* % 


* * * 


We ascend the hill by the long avenue of 
noble chestnuts, pines, and beeches, whose 
leaves, all glorious in the tints of ripeness and 
perfection, thickly flutter around us, and roll 
in waves and eddiesall along the path. And 
here among the fallen leaves are the rich 
brown, polished nuts of the chestnut peep- 
ing out from the splitting valves of the 
prickly fruit. What though the branches 
of the trees are getting bare? We can the 
better observe the varied twists and angles 
assumed by different species; in itself no 
mean study either for botanist or artist. 
Look up at this old elm, with its lace-like 
subdivisions of twigs, and contrast it with 
the bold, sturdy branches of yonder horse- 
chestnut, the slender and graceful branchlets 
of the birch and its weeping variety, or the 
zigzag forking of the spreading oak boughs. 
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There is a quiet kind of beauty in the tree, 


which is entirely hidden by its summer wealth 
of greenery, but which shows up when the 
leaves have fallen, just as among men a 
loss of wealth often brings out qualities 
hitherto unseen and unsuspected. 

And now at last we are on the hill. Here 
let us look around. Every branch, bare and 
leafless though it be, is studded with beautiful 
pointed buds, each. in a number of delicate 
water-proof and frost-proof wraps. Spring’s 
decorative work has already been put in 
hand, and all the winter through these buds 
will be slowly swelling, and within them tiny 
leaves and flowers will be forming in minia- 
ture perfection. 

Over in the field where lately we saw the 
busy black rooks following the plough, the 
sower is casting his seed for next year’s 
harvest, and all winter those grains will be 
sending out roots and shoots, and laying 
up a good store of food to support their 
rapid growth in spring. All around, under 
bush and fern, seeds are bursting their brown 
integuments, piercing the earth with their 
tender radicles and smoothing out their 
crumpled ‘cotyledons. All the common is 


purple with heath blent with the mellow orange 
and yellow of bracken fronds, and the deep 


crimson of the bramble-leaves, studded witha 
sprinkling of gold on the dark-leaved gorse. 

Where shaggy sheep have closely cropped 
the scanty turf, the ever-fresh and brilliant 
daisy-stars shine up, with black-streaked eye- 
bright. Even the harebell, fine and delicate 
though it look, has not yet withdrawn its life 
into the thick underground stem ; and by the 
roadsides there is the pale blue succory, and 
with it the conspicuous rosy-white heads of 
milfoil, which will still be blooming at 
Christmas. ‘ 

What a number of plants we may find 
along a roadside even in these early days of 
November! There still are the vivid scarlet 
flowers of the little pimpernel and of its 
grander rival, the poppy. The stinging- 
nettle is fresh as ever, and its namesakes 
{though not its relatives) the dead-nettles are 
still to thefore. There are the large-flowered 
white dead-nettle and the smaller purple 
dead-nettle in company with black horehound. 
There is still a profusion of the streaked 
mauve flowers of the common mallow, and a 
still greater number of the peculiar seeds we 
used, when young, to know as “ cheeses.” 
Here are orach and flea-bane, yellow toad- 
flax and pink persicaria. The last, according 
to the old astrologer-herbalist, if placed be- 
neath the saddle of a tired and jaded steed, 








will make him go with a rattling pace as 
though just started on his journey. There 
is a beautiful weed, with aspect delicate and 
airy as the maidenhair. It is the fumitory, 
a plant that follows in the wake of cultivation 
and bedecks the hedge-banks of fields with its 
vapoury masses of grey-green wedge-shaped 
leaves. 

But here are the hedges of hawthorn and 
rose with their bright crimson fruits, “hips” 
and “ haws” the school-boy calls them; and 
well he knows the effects of the hairy seeds 
when,quietly slipped down the back by a 
companion, But the birds that stay with us 
in winter appreciate them for another reason, 
for they are among the principal items on 
their winter bill of fare. ' 

The hedgerows now are brilliant, and call 
to mind scenes in the“ Arabian Nights,” 
where jewels hung from tree and bush in lieu 
of fruit. Here are the various-hued berries 
of bitter-sweet, bramble, and hawthorn ; red- 
berried bryony, and the so-called black-bryony 
with its grand bronzed, heart-shaped leaves. 
A little farther there are also fruit and 
flowers of the fragrant woodbine ; but would 
we see it in its full beauty and in profusion, 
we must step on to the common again, where 
we shall find it in clusters of every hue 
between green, yellow, and orange, up to the 
beautiful red which marks the ripest stage. 

Where the common merges into coppice 
there are many other beautiful fruits calling 
for our admiration. Look at this beautiful 
blackthorn all heavy with its little grey-blue 
powdered plums, or sloes. But do not tempt 
their flavour, for inviting as they appear they 
are really among the most disagreeable and 
acrid of all unripe fruits. But come up 
here when the frosts have been upon them 
and you shall find them mellowed and agree- 
able, ‘‘ winterpicks ” the country people call 
them then. We will look for them a few 
weeks hence, when the snow is lying thick 
upon the heather, and bearing down the 
branches of the fir-trees in the wood below. 

Hark! Tap-twitter; tap-twitter. That 1s 
surely the nuthatch! busy among the hazels, 
splitting the nuts with his sharp-pointed beak. 
Let us creep cautiously up to that oak ; we 
may, perchance, observe this little nutcracker 
at his work. Quietly. There he is; his 
blue-grey back and head bobbing up and 
down as he strikes his beak against the nut 
fixed in a crevice of the bark. I dare say he 


‘has a nice hoard of nuts, acorns, and beech 


mast laid up somewhere for his winter dessert. 
He is a pleasant little fellow who encourages 
himself with a twitter after every stroke, a8 
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though he were saying, “ Bravo! well hit!” 
and as he strikes the nut he flaps his wings 
with an evident air of pleasure in his work. 

Here is the hazel copse and there the 
brown-tipped nuts in plenty, sweet and juicy, 
peeping out from among the golden yellow 
leaves. And hanging from the pliant boughs 
are the hard, grey-green tassels, which will 
soften into woolly, yellow catkins by the 
springtime. But yonder is a sight more beau- 
tiful than these ; a giant beech, whose massive 
lichen-coated trunk branches off into four 
great limbs 
each equal to - 
a good-sized 
tree. At the 
junction of 
these branches 
the trunk 
swells out into 
grotesque 
knobs, and 
forms a roomy 
platform over 
which the 
scaly rhizome 
of the poly- 
pody creeps 
among the 
beaming 
mosses that 
luxuriate up 
here. 

What a 
glorious thing 
is an ancient 
beech! One 
with an eye 
for the beau- 
tiful could 
spend an hour 
or two in con- 
templating 
such a form 
as this, and wondering what could have 
possessed old Gilpin, in his “ Forest Scenery,” 
to have so abused the beech and derided its 
title to beauty. Where in the whole range 
of woodland beauties could the painter 
find a more picturesque subject for his brush? 
The far-reaching roots studded with ‘the 
rounded bosses of furred and beaming green 
—the starred divisions of rubied bloom, fine 
filmed,” as Ruskin has described the mosses ; 
the straight shaft covered with the beautiful 
Soft-tinted grey bark with its many-hued, 
€ccentric- outlined lichens — “‘traceries of 


intricate silver, and fringes of amber, lus- 
trous, arborescent.” 








‘*In the wood below.” 





Thoreau says, “ No tree has so fair a bole 
and so handsome an instep as the beech,” 
and he is right. What better seat can the 
rambler desire than this same “ instep,” 
softly cushioned with exquisite mosses, among 
which, if he is inclined that way, he might 
find some interesting specimens of animal 
life? Then, if he has an eye for colour, what , 
fine effects are suggested by the bark and by 
the masses of intense orange-red leaves still 
left on the branches, and those that have 
fallen! Let old Gilpin depreciate it as he 
may, we must 
confess that 
the grand old 
gnarled and 
knubbly 
beech, with its 
picturesque 
limbs, is our 
woodland 
favourite. 

But we must 
not spend all 
day over it. 
The _ sleek, 
well-condi- 
tioned ponies 
just below are 
startled by the 
sharp cry of 
the hunters 
and the bark- 
ing of the 
pack, as they 
rush through 
the Bottom in 
chase of poor 
reynard. Now 
they have 
passed—up to 
their horses’ 
flanks in fern 
—the finches 
are swarming again on the thistles, for the 
seeds are ripe, and provide a grand feast for 
the merry little chatterers, who scatter the 
thistle-down right and left, insuring a plentiful 
growth of the well-armed weed next year. 

Here isa plant that almost rivals the thistle 
on that score of prickliness, and, what is more 
interesting, is almost entitled to rank as a 
pitcher-plant. It is the teazle, a plant that 
has had somewhat to do in the production 
of our broadcloth coats. But see! its leaves 
are produced in pairs, united at their bases 
with the stenr and with each other. In 
the lower leaves this union is so marked 
that they form little cups, which are filled 
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by the rain and dew until they sometimes 
contain half-a-pint of clear fluid. Insects 
of an adventurous and exploring turn of 
mind. ascend the stem to the first pair of 
leaves, and attempt to go higher, but over- 
reach, topple into the crystal fluid, and are 
eventually drowned. MHere, you see, are 
some twelve or fifteen victims in this one 
cup, and there are at least as many in the 
cup above. 

And now I think we will return by a short 
cut through his lordship’s wood, pausing to 
admire the little garden of the keeper’s 
lodge, which is all ablaze with colour. 
Dahlias, fuchsias, morning glories and Indian 
cress are alone sufficient to attain this result ; 
but here are also evening primrose, with its 
large, pale, scented blooms; lordly holly- 
hocks ; lowly pansies, and sweet mignonette, 
with the bees still busy about them all. The 
exquisite-tinted leaves of the Virginia-creeper 


are falling fast, hiding the minor plants ’neath 
a beautiful coverlet, ranging in colour from 
the palest yellow to the most intense crimson 
and brown. ‘The ash boughs are laden with 
bunches of the peculiar flat-winged seed, 
which has a twist like the paddle of a screw- 
steamer. The mountain-ash—the rowan or 
wiggan that evil spirits flee from—is aglow 
with its orange berries, which seem very at- 
tractive to thrushes, judging from the piping 
and whistling that is going on up there. 
Here we can part, and I think you will 
admit that we have seen sufficient in our 
ramble to make us feel that the fall of the 
leaf is a period of marvellous beauty, such 
as should inspire us only with feelings of 
thankfulness and joy, not with the morbid 
sadness of those townsfolk, who judge autumn 
by the aspect of their own murky, fogg 





streets, and feel that the end of beauty and 
joy is come. 





WHAT IS TRUE RELIGION ? 


A Lap Sermon. 
By PRroFEssoOR JOHN STUART BLACKIE. 


JAMEs i. 27. 


T has been often remarked—what indeed 
from its apparent strangeness could 
scarcely fail of being remarked—that this is, 
with a single exception, the only passage of the 
sacred writings in which the word “religion” 
occurs. In Mr. Ruskin’s work on Painting 
and the Fine Arts, the words painting and 
pictures occur a hundred times; and it would 
appear particularly strange if they did not. But 
the case is not singular. The Greeks, who 
were the most eloquent people in the ancient 
world, had no special word for eloquence ; 
and an eloquent man with them was merely 
Sewvos A€yew, OF epi Tos Adyous, powerful, 
able, and effective in public address. There 
are many accidental things in language, and 
this is one of them. No doubt we took the 
word religion from the Romans and the 
Latin writers of the Middle Ages, and no 
word is more common in the modern use of 
the English language; and how it should 
have been so systematically avoided by the 
English translators of the Bible I cannot 
tell. I have thought, however, sometimes 
that a key to it might lie in the Greek ; for 
the word which we in this passage trans- 
late “religion” occurs only in two other 
passages of the New Testament, and in both 
these cases not in a good sense. About 
the usage of Greek writers there can be no 
doubt ; for the word @pyoxeia signifies the 


outward service and ceremonial of religion 
only, not the inward emotion of reverence 
and piety which gives all the value and sig- 
nificance to the service. Following this usage, 
it seems extremely doubtful whether St. James 
in this passage could have used the word in 
any different sense. It was as if he said, 
“You call yourself religious, you reverence 
the gods, and you go through certain services 
and perform certain acts of worship, in testi- 
mony of that reverence ; you are religious, no 
doubt, but not in the true sense of the word; 
for true reverence to God, and true worship 
and service of God, consists, not in curious 
observances or in pompous exhibitions, but 
in good works and tokens of good-will to 
your fellow-men.” In this view it is rather 
strange that the authors of the revised ver- 
sion, who were certainly prone enough to 
change, did not reject the word religion alto- 
gether both from this passage and from that in 
the Acts of the Apostles ; and our text would 
then have run thus: “If any man thinks 
himself to be a worshipper of God, while he 
bridleth not his tongue, this man’s worship 
is vain. Pure and undefiled worship before 
God and the Father is this, To visit the father- 
less and widows in their affliction, and to 
live unspotted from the world.” , 

So much for the name. The world, it has 





been said, is governed by names ; true, but it 
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is because names either signify, or once did 
signify things. And the thing that is defined 
here, at first sight seems rather odd. Does it 
not seem a strange definition to say, Religion 
is “ visiting the fatherless and the widows in 
their affliction?” Yes, truly; but it was not 
meant for a definition; that is, a strictly 
scientific formal definition. The Bible does 
not deal in such; I know only one in the 
whole compass of the sacred volume, and 
that is the definition of faith in Hebrews xi. 
The Bible is a practical book, like Aristotle’s 
“Ethics,” and gives a useful, practical test, 
rather than an .exhaustive definition. St. 
James was writing a letter to some Christians 
who, in the fashion of the speculative Greeks, 
seemed to think that religionconsisted in asort 
of doctrinal orthodoxy, altogether divorced 
from the formation of character, or the per- 
formance of duty; he therefore, by way of 
contrast, tells them, first, that no man is 
religious in the true Christian sense of the 
word, who does not bridle his tongue; and 
then that, if they really want to know 
whether they have any right to appropriate 
to themselves the title of a religious man, 
they can find no more sure test than to 
inquire whether they visit the widows and 
fatherless in their affliction; for this is a 
virtue only too apt to be overlooked by the 
selfishly engrossed world, but which will never 
be altogether neglected by a man into whose 
soul the electric force of Christian love has 
passed. And in this sentence we observe a 
characteristic difference between Christianity 
as the highest form of true religion, and all 
debased forms of religion or vulgar supersti- 
tions. 

Morality—a high-toned ethical ideal—is 
of the essence of Christianity. A Christian 
must be not merely a moral man: unless 
he aims at a morality as high above the 
morality of the world, as Raphael’s pictures 
are above a daub on a sign-board, he is no 
Christian at all; for “in Christ Jesus there is 
neither circumcision nor uncircumcision,” 
neither Popery nor Protestantism, neither Cal- 
vinism nor Arminianism, neither High Church 
nor Low Church, “but a new creature” (Gal. 
lv. 15). While all religion is founded on 
reverence to the Supreme Being, Christianity 
specially emphasizes love to the children of 
the great All-father as the most distinctive 
practical proof of love for the Father. In 
fact the religion of Jesus assumes a certain 
amount of reverence, piety, devoutness, god- 
liness, the fear of God, or whatever it may 
be called, as the normal condition of every 
well-constituted mind ; and on this postulate 





proceeds to illustrate in various ways how the 
belief in a wise, powerful, and beneficent ruler 
of the universe, once deeply rooted in the 
heart, will, by a process of necessary growth, 
never fail to display itself in various forms of 
faithful and beneficent action; and the main- 
spring of this action, as indeed of the pos- 
sibility of a social organism at all, is Love. 
Christianity is therefore pre-eminently the 
religion of love ; and if there be any form of 
Christian profession, or of good words profess- 
ing to be Christian, in which this vital feature 
is not made prominent, it is in so far a bastard 
profession and an inadequate form. This 
characteristic is made even more prominent 
by our blessed Lord than by St. James ; for 
the apostle, in this passage, adds another 
test of a true Christian—that of keeping 
himself unspotted from the world ; while our 
Lord, in the solemn verdict of the great day 
of account, mentions only one ground of 
condemnation: “I was an hungred, and 
ye gave me no meat: I was thirsty, and ye 
gave me no drink : I was a stranger, and ye 
took me not in: naked, and ye clothed me 
not: sick and in prison, and ye visited me 
not” (Matthew xxv. 42). The particular 
social demonstrations of Christian love em- 
phasized by the apostle, the visitation of the 
fatherless and the widows in their affliction, 
are selected for the best reasons, because 
Christian love reaches its highest point of per- 
fection when it moves the high to condescend 
to the low, the strong to help the weak, and 
the wise to guide the foolish; nay, from the 
intensity of the glow of pure human brother- 
hood, to bring the beautiful and the lovely 
into close communion with objects most 
unlovely and repulsive. This is the mira- 
culous heaven-imparted power by which 
Christianity at its first start conquered the 
world, and is still conquering it; not only 
by missionary inroads into remote wastes 
where a dwindled type of humanity degrades 
itself by the worship of dumb idols, but in 
the festering dens of our over-peopled cities, 
from which esthetic daintiness shrinks back 
with disgust, and cold philosophy passes by 
with contempt. In this view our religion is 
the best and purest form of democracy, taking 
that word in its best sense ; for, if democracy 
means, as in the watchword of one of its 
most potent modern spokesmen, “the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number,” it is quite 
certain that this sort of generally diffused 
happiness will never be realised by any 
form of government, or acts of parliament, 
however these may help occasionally in their 
way, but simply by the spread of the radi- 
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ance of social heat which flows from no source 
so strongly as from a heart beating with 
pulses of pure evangelical love. 

Let us contrast here the special visitations 
named in our text with the sort of visits or 
calls which are part of the common inter- 
course of sccial man, and are, no doubt, so 
far good, that they keep the wheels of the 
great social machine more smoothly going 
than they could do without them. There 
is, first, the visiting of the rich and powerful, 
the wise men after the flesh, the mighty, the 


noble of the world (1 Cor. i. 26), because | 


you expect favours from them, or because it 
flatters your vanity to be seen and talked of 
as moving in what is called “society.” In 
visits of this description there may be occa- 
sionally some profit, either direct or inci- 
dental; there never can be any virtue. 
Then, again, you have the visits paid to 
your friends, and what are called “nice 
people,” for the pure innocent delight that 
you have in associating with them. There 


is nothing selfish in this; on the contrary, 
the interchange and interplay of congenial 
emotions and kindred sentiments, which this 
sort of visiting, when genuine, implies, is as 
profitable in its own sphere for the healthy 
growth of the moral nature, as it is pleasant 


for the enjoyment of the hour. It does not, 
however, in any way pretend to rise above 
the common level of easily attainable virtue, 
and claims, unless it be conducted with 
special gifts and graces, no particular recog- 
nition from philosophy or from religion. 
Again, you have formal visits or calls of 
propriety on persons for whom you do not 
particularly care, or whom you perhaps even 
dislike, but. whom, for various reasons, it 
would not be right in you absolutely to 
ignore. In this sort of call there is often 
involved a not inconsiderable amount of 
self-denial ; and, though it wants the flavour 
of genuine love, it certainly cannot be called 
selfish ; but, as it is seldom productive of 
much good, and wanting altogether in high 
human inspiration and social warmth, it 
cannot hope to stand high in the gamut of 
the virtues. One only remark remains on 
this head. In this scripture, as in every 
other significant moral sentence in the 
Bible, it is not the letter but the spirit 
that contains the virtue. It is not every- 
body, however willing, that knows ‘how to 
console and condole with the widows and the 
fatherless, when in their affliction they sorely 
stand in need of such condolence. We have 
known clergymen who confessed honestly 
that, while the gift to preach, they thanked 





God, they possessed to some effect, the visi- 
tation of the sick in their parish was _per- 
formed much more effectively by their wives, 
This witness is true. There may often bea 
certain want of tenderness in very noble 
characters, which incapacitates them for per- 
forming the delicate functions of sympa- 
thetic visitation of the sick with effectiveness 
and with grace. Persons so constituted, 
more stoical in temperament than evangelical, 
must comfort themselves with the conscious- 
ness that whosoever, being a strong man, 
in his intercourse with his brother man puts 
forth his strength from a pure spirit of love, 
without hope of worldly applause or reward, 
in aid of the weak, and in furtherance of the 
slow, is acting in the spirit of this text, 
There is no vocation or profession in which 
a good man may not have occasion to act in 
this spirit. There are persons who never 
give professional advice or assistance to any 
one, unless they are well paid. Such men 
are certainly not acting in the spirit of this 
text. On the other hand, there are in this 
land not a few who know, and rejoice in the 
knowledge, that the best things they do in 
the exercise of their profession are precisely 
those for which they are worst paid. An 
advocate, for instance, is the most to be 
envied, when he has acquired, with the repu- 
tation of his eloquence, the character of 
being always ready to open his mouth with- 
out reward in the cause of the poor and the 
oppressed. Conduct of this kind it was that 
shed, and will continue to shed, such a lustre 
round the head of the celebrated Henry 
Erskine, of the Scottish Bar. Shortly after 
the beginning of the present century this dis- 
tinguished pleader had used his talents suc- 
cessfully in the defence of a minister of a 
Dissenting congregation at Port Bannatyne,in 
the Isle of Bute, who had been illegally im- 
pressed for the navy at the instance of John 
Campbell, Esq., of South Hill. In connec- 
tion with this, a well-known story is told. 
An honest poor man, in a remote part of the 
country, had been advised by the lawyer to 
whom he applied for advice not to contend 
with some wealthy neighbours at whose hands 
he had been aggrieved, on account of the 
enormous expense he must incur if he went 
to law, to which he said quietly, “ Hoot, 
maister, ye dinna ken what you're saying. 
There’s nae puir man in a’ Scotland need 
want a frien’, sae lang as Hairry Erskine 
lives.”* Yes, truly; and we may say with 
the apostle, being dead, by this sentence he 
yet speaketh. 


* Ferguson’s “ Life of Erskine,” p. 474- Blackwood: 1882 
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The second half of the test of true religion 
given by the apostle, “to keep himself un- 
spotted from the world,” implies an anta- 
gonism between Christianity and the world, 
which will not pronounce itself with equal 
evidence in the consciousness of all professing 
Christians. The class of people impersonated 
in Bunyan’s classical work under the name 
of Mr. Worldly-wiseman, of course cannot be 
supposed to be strongly tinctured with any 
such consciousness ; for the wisdom of this 
world is foolishness with God, and it is this 
wisdom that Mr. Worldly-wiseman especially 
delights in. Nevertheless, it is true for all times 
and all places, and true not only for religion, 
but for all the arts and sciences, that whether 
in respect of true thinking or right acting, the 
majority of men, at any given time or place, 
are inno wise to be found on such a high level 
as that they may be safely followed as a 
model or standard of true thinking or right 
acting. To achieve distinction in any de- 


partment of human activity no man who is 
in earnest will content himself with looking 
at the standard of excellence attained or 
professed by the people about him, working 
in the same field—that is the world, so far 
as his actions are concerned—but he will 
look to the ideal of excellence divinely im- 


planted in his own heart, and to that ideal 
in its highest perfection, as it appears in- 
carnated in the chosen spirits who, in every 
sphere of human activity, stand out like 
guiding stars of progress, few and far be- 
tween in the long process of the ages. If 
he is an artist, for instance, though he may 
not aspire to imitate, he will measure his 
stature by Raphael; if a man of knowledge, 
by Aristotle ; if a poet, by Shakespeare ; 
if an apostle, by St. Paul, Martin Luther, 
or John Knox ; otherwise that will happen 
to him assuredly, which St. Paul noticed as 
having happened to some persons in the 
Corinthian Church, that they measuring 
themselves by themselves, and comparing 
themselves with themselves, are not wise. Or 
what should we think of the hopes of scholar- 
ship in a student who, instead of aiming at 
the highest standard put before him by an 
accomplished tutor, should content himself 
with the feeling that he was as good as the 
great majority of his fellow-students, and 
Considerably better than some? Such ‘a 
youth assuredly would gain no honour, whe- 
ther at Cambridge or Glasgow ; and he would 
be much more certain to grow in conceit, or 
to stop growing altogether, than to grow in 
any kind of profitable’ knowledge. It is true 
at all times, therefore, as in science so in 





morals, that while the rule of the majority 
may lead you to acquiesce heartily in what 
is false or wrong, the imitation of the ma- 
jority never can lead you to attain the 
greatest truth, or do the greatest good of 
which you are capable. No doubt the open 
attitude of antagonism between Christians 
and the world was much more decided and 
marked out externally at the first preaching 
of the gospel than it can be now, when the 
principles of evangelical morality, though far 
from being universally practised, are publicly 
professed, and only in some cases openly 
impugned. In those days, taken overhead, 
the world lay enswathed in the folds of three 
sorts of wickedness—Jewish formalism, Hel- 
lenic sensualism, and general polytheistic 
idolatry; was, in fact, in a state so rotten at the 
root, so hollow at the core, and so debauched 
in the blood, that no intermingling was pos- 
sible with its enormities ; but only a new start 
and a radical regeneration could redeem it 
from utter ruin. War, therefore, open and 
declared war, in two hostile ranks, was the 
necessary consequence of professing the 
faith of Jesus Christ at that epoch, even as 
He Himself said, “I come not to send 
peace, but a sword.” Now, of course, it is 
otherwise ; no man is called to account now 
for a Christian profession ; a religious man 
has nothing to fear in this country but the 
sneer of some shallow witling or the bray of 
some brutish sensualist. But the war still 
exists, and in the nature of things cannot 
cease to exist, while the base practices, 
maxims, and notions that float about in 
society are more readily adopted by the 
many than the lofty ideal of temper and 
conduct held up as a pattern for all times 
and all places in our blessed Lord’s Sermon 
on the Mount. From such practices, maxims, 
and notions of the world, therefore, to keep 


‘himself untainted, is, according to our text, 


an: infallible test of a true Christian—a test 
which, if we look at it nearly, will be found to 
be only a second shoot from the strong root 
out of which the first test so plainly sprung. 
That root is Love. For whosoever examines 
the character of the morality of the world, 
which stands so low beneath the ethics of 
the gospel, will find that, however varied 
in its forms, it is fundamentally some sort 
of selfishness, self-indulgence, and self- 
aggrandisement, which leads men not only 
to debase, degrade, and, in the long run, ruin 
themselves, but to invade, override, and 
not seldom inhumanly trample on and crush 
out their fellow-beings. ; 
One of the most common shapes in which 
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an unchristian or anti-christian spirit of sel- 
fishness is found to display itself, is some 
dominant, selfish and aggrandising, narrow- 
ing, or cramping tendency existing in the 
practice of certain professions, not necessarily 
sinful, but not directly ennobling, and not 
rarely fostering certain tastes and certain 
cupidities, which readily run into vice. 
Thus amongst scholars the consciousness of 
learning superior to the vulgar may readily 
pass into the pride of knowledge, parading 
itself without reverence and without love. In 
the atmosphere of a commertcial city such as 
Liverpool, the making of money, which is 
every man’s business, may lightly slide into 
the love of money, and the love of money 
into the idol-worship of money, and all that 
glamour of glittering externality and hollow 
show which money can purchase; while in 
the same atmosphere of trade and commerce 
an even greater evil will grow rank from time 
to time with observation ;—a haste to be rich, 
which in the shape of banking associations, 
building societies, hydropathic institutions, 
unnecessary railways, and what not, leads to 
gambling with other people’s money, and, in 
the upshot, to heaping upon the head of the 
widow and fatherless those afflictions which 
it is the special function of the true Christian 
to lighten or to remove. From the contami- 
nation of all such impure atmospheres and 
corrupt practices, the man who has deter- 
mined to live a noble Christian life will 
studiously keep himself free. Nor need he 





be surprised if he finds it sometimes any- 
thing but an easy business. Man is not 
naturally a cowardly animal. Boys, like 
dogs, have in the normal state a certain 
instinct of pugnacity which belongs to a 
healthy self-assertion, But this is a very 
different thing from the kind of courage, 
moral courage, which enables a man, when 
necessary on occasions, to pluck the beard 
of reputable authority, and to walk serenely 
unmoved through vollies of fashionable 
scorn. The only way to come triumphantly 
through trials of this kind, is to start in 
life with the deep-rooted conviction that 
the formation of character is the only 
thing worth living for here, and that to 
retreat from a difficult position, or shrink 
from the assertion of a manly virtue, from the 
fear of any majority of men, however for- 
midable, is simply to lose all that makes our 
human life worth living. Armed with such 
conviction, the trial that shakes the ‘nerves 
of half-purposed Christians will ruffle the con- 
stant man only as with the whiff of a passing 
breeze ; and to all the artillery of threats and 
tears and smiles that may be put in practice 
to win him from the path of an unswerving, 
untainted, unworldly morality, he will be able 
calmly to reply with an adaptation of apos- 
tolic phrase, “Whether it be right in the 
sight of God to follow ephemeral human 
fashions or eternal divine commands, judge 
ye; but as for me and my house, we will 
serve the Lord.” 





THE NEARER ST. KILDA: 


Empressions of the Esland of Minglap. 
By WILLIAM JOLLY, H.M. Inspecror oF ScHOooLrs. 


WAY beyond Skye, and seen from it in 
misty outline on the edge of the ocean, 
stretches a series of islands from the Butt of 
the Lews to Barra Head. The whole forms 
one great submarine mountain range, the 
peaks of which emerge from the sea in count- 
less isles. Their essential unity had struck the 
old observant Celts, who named this archi- 
pelago the Long Island. As seen on the 
map, the group looks like a stranded Ichthy- 
osaurus of geological times, the unbroken 
Lews forming its compact skull, the Uists 
its more open chest, and the Barra Isles the 
detached vertebree of its lower spine. 
At the very point of the saurian tail rises 
the rocky islet of Bernera, terminated by the 
grand cliff, where gleams the lighthouse of 





Barra Head. Immediately to the north of 
this island, separated from it by a narrow 
sound, there hides a larger island called 
Minglay. It bears a population of interesting 
people having the least possible intercourse 
with the outer world, to which it is almost 
unknown even by name. The other islands 
between Barra Head and Barra are tenanted 
only by the light-keeper and his family, and 
by sheep and cattle and their few attendants. 
Minglay forms thus an isolated colony in the 
Atlantic, at the very extremity of the Hebrides, 
in all respects a nearer St. Kilda, as remark- 
able for sea scenery, solitariness, self-con- 
tainedness, and the peculiarities thence 
arising, as the more popular place of pilgrim: 
age. 
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The island of Minglay is some five miles 
long by two broad. It lies direct north and 
south, in shape like a rude figure eight written 
with a shaky pen, the narrow waist being made 
by two opposing indentations separated by 
less than a mile. It consists wholly of a 
group of hills, the divided peaks of a sub- 
merged mountain, the highest rising about 
fifteen hundred feet. These enclose a cup- 
like hollow, which forms the eastern bay, 
called Eaglais or Church Bay, from an old 
chapel that once stood on its shores. Seen 
from the sea, this inlet resembles nothing so 
much as the half of a volcanic crater, into 
which the surrounding hills rapidly descend 
with steep, equal slope. The sea runs into 
the centre of the cup, where nestle together 
all the houses on the island. The twin hill 
to the south of the bay bears the well-known 
name of Hecla, Big and Little; so called, no 
doubt, from some resemblance perceived by 
the old Norsemen to the great Icelandic 
mountain of fire. The innermost reach of 
Church Bay is the only point in the whole 
island where its shores are low. Elsewhere 
these shoot from the sea in splendid vertical 
cliffs, which attain their greatest altitude on 
the west side, next the Atlantic, where they 
stand a thousand feet in height above the 
deep, green water. 

At the head of Church Bay, the sea lashes 
a flat of bright sand. This is the only sand 
in the island, and is a favourite station of that 
rare and beautiful plant, the sea holly, which 
covers its surface like cabbages in a garden, 
and whose spiked leaves pierce even the 
firmest tweed. There, however, it is quite 
impossible to land, the swell being at all 
times so great that a boat beached there 
would soon become a wreck. The only land- 
ing-places in this cliffy island are two rocks, 
One on each of the horns of this bay, either 
being chosen to suit the wind and water. 

Above the sand, on a grassy flat, probably 
an old sea beach, the village reposes in the 
very centre of the bay and of the mountain 
crater. There are in all thirty houses, or 

smokes,” as they are called, which shelter 
4 population of some 164 souls, with an 
average yearly increase of one. Onahillock 
in the middle of the village, at the mouth of 
the burn, rests that inseparable accompani- 
ment of human life, the place of the dead, 
the greenest spot in the island, where “the 
rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep” under 
Tounded mounds without a single monument. 
At the outskirts of the northern section of the 
village, close to the sandy shore, stands the 


“TE rothouse, a small black hut like the 





rest. The houses are of the common type 
of old Highland hut, with thick low walls of 
natural stones, roof of thatch bound by straw 
ropes, small openings for windows, often with- 
out glass, one or two rooms inside (the cow’s 
byre being sometimes included), and low 
door-way under which you must stoop to 
enter. ‘The fire is in the middle of the clay 
floor, and there is the usual hole in the roof 
for the smoke, which as frequently escapes 
by the door or oozes through the thatch, and 
gives the dwelling, as Macculloch truthfully 
puts it, the look of “a melon bed in heat.” 
There is no clergyman’s house on the island. 
The whole of the people are Roman Catholic, 
and have their spiritual wants supplied by the 
resident priest of Barra, who visits them at 
regular intervals, and at other times when 
summoned by birth, wedlock, or death. 

The hills around are the common grazing 
ground for the sheep and cattle reared by 
the people. The Jand in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the village is portioned out 
into lots enclosed by low dikes, and is culti- 
vated for potatoes, grain, and other edibles ; 
but the food supply is supplemented from 
Glasgow, being carried by steamer to Barra 
and thence by boat. The inhabitants, how- 
ever, depend much more on fishing than on 
farming; in fact, they are fishermen with 
crofts, like so many others in the Highlands. 

The high ground of Hecla is continued to 
the west under the name of Ben Charnan (the 
Mountain of the Little Cairn), and termi- 
nates in a magnificent cliff, about a thousand 
feet in height, called the Aonig, but more 
generally known as the Minglay Rock, whose 
steep forehead looks down on the village. It 
rises from the Atlantic in an unbroken wall 
facing the north, and leans forward over the 
water at a considerable angle. It consists 
entirely of layer upon layer of thick-bedded 
gneiss, traversed by numerous veins of red 
felspar, and by a broad basaltic dike which 
has thrust itself through the strata with vol- 
canic power. In front’of it and running 
parallel to it, a lower cape juts out into the 
ocean, separated from the Aonig bya narrow 
ravine, or ‘“goe,” into which the sea rolls 
hundreds of feet below. This cape forms an 
admirable point for seeing the rock, for it 
commands the whole of the stupendous cliff. 
There the mighty vertical precipice towers 
right in front of you, revealed from base to 
summit, ledge above ledge, in inexpressible 
grandeur. I have seen most of the finest sea 
scenery on the west coast—have viewed Cape 
Wrath from every point, sailed under the red 
mural cliffs of Handa on the coast of Suther- 
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land, and..gazed upwards on the towering 
front of Dunvegan Head*in Skye—but I have 
seen nothing of its kind at once so high, so 
broad, so massive, so altogether powerfully 
impressive as Minglay Rock. 

In addition to its imposing altitude and 
steepness, its colouring is remarkable. The 
whole face of the Rock is variegated with 
lichens of every hue—bronze, yellow, brown, 
green, gold, grey, and black. The pre- 
valent duskier shades are relieved by the 
bright red‘ felspar, the long lines of white 
left by the sea birds on its ledges, and the 
vivid emerald of the grass growing on them ; 
while the whole are exquisitely blended, and 
give to the. cliffs an unusual beauty which 
increases the effect. 

All the:;features of the scene are on 4 
stupendous, scale. From the surface of the 
water, its aspect must be overpowering, and 
in a storm,.the perfection of the: sublime, 

To look down hundreds of feet into the 
narrow ravine in front adds greatly to its 
grandeur. At this height, the sweltering sea 
looks like a smooth floor, though heaving in 
mighty waves that foam against the rocks in 
ceaseless subdued thunder. In a western 


gale, the spray of the foaming billows rises 
far above the cliffs, though five hundred feet 
in height, at the contracted end of the ravine, 


where it forms a column of white foam visible 
from the village. Yet along the narrow ledges 
of the Aonig itself, the natives can move and 
can even reach the sea at its base by clamber- 
ing down its front; and at my visit, an old 
man of ninety-five still achieved this terrible 
feat, as he had done from boyhood, in search 
of eggs! The mere thought of it is enough 
to make one shiver. To look into the dark 
waters below is sufficiently trying; but to 
crawl along the face of the great Rock it- 
self—! Sheep frequently venture on the 
same paths, and I saw the carcase of a 
hapless climber floating on the wave below, 
at that moment the prey of a wild sea bird, 

The view of the giant cliff from the end of 
the sea gorge in front of it, where you 
stand half-way down its face and see it in 
profile from crown to base, heaved up against 
the western sky, especially if beheld in the 
setting sun, leaves an impression of im- 
mensity, grandeur, beauty, and terror that 
can never be effaced. 

The sea, by its constant wearing action at 
the base of the cliffs all round the island, has 
hollowed out numberless caves and arches, 
in which its waters everlastingly dash and 
foam and growl. These openings are called 
by the natives Cai//each, or Old Women. 





When the sea, in certain disturbed states, 
rushes into one of them, it causes a concus- 
sion of air and water which results ina 
kind of deep hollow snort and upward rush of 
spray, which is picturesquely described by the 
natives as “the old woman taking snuff” |~ 
a curious but appropriate characterisation of 
the phenomenon, which, after calm weather, 
generally forebodes an approaching storm. 

The whole island, scraped bare and washed 
as it has been by ice, rain, wind, and wave, 
is generally pretty well clothed with grass 
and bog, which give food to animals and fuel 
to man. In the rapid survey I was able 
to make, I did not observe any plants at all 
uncommon, except the pretty sea holly 
(Eryngium maritimum) on the sandy shore, 
the curious moonwort (Botrychia Junaria) on 
the way to Craig Dearg, and the beautiful 
scarlet pimpernel (Amagadlis arvensis), or poor 
man’s weather-glass. There is not a single 
tree in the island, a dwarf crawling willow 
being the only representative of the kind; for 
in the Barra and Uist Islands, a tree is almost 
as rare as a horse in Venice. 

Of animals, there may be mentioned, in 
addition to the black cattle and sheep reared 
by the crofters, the dog and the horse; the 
raven which nestles regularly in three places, 
neither more nor less at any time, the old 
birds beating off the young ones at a certain 
age, to forage for themselves ; the peregrine 
falcon and sparrow-hawk ; a great variety of 
sea fowl, such as the puffin, cormorant, gull, 
solan, and guillemot, the last being most 
numerous and its eggs forming an important 
article of food. It is remarkable that no 
species of eagle, once very plentiful, now 
frequents the island, which, from its solitari- 
ness, might be expected to be their chosen 
haunt. 

The people exhibit the usual double type 
of race characteristic of the Islands and 
Highlands—the dark-skinned, dark-haired, 
dark-eyed, firm, and bilious Celt; and the 
light-haired, fair-skinned, blue-eyed Teut, 
descended from the invading Norsemen— 
but the races are now much mingled. The 
men are, in general, short and well-knit, with 
the broad shoulders and stout arms of all 
fishermen, induced by their sea-faring life- 
They are generally pleasant in countenance, 
with healthy, bronzed complexions, but shy 1n 
eye and manner, the effect of their seclu- 
sion, They are frank and outspoken when 
addressed, but mostly wait to be spoken to; 
and mild and respectful in tone. They have 
an intelligent expression, greater than might 
have been expected in the circumstances, a? 
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an aspect of firm hardihood, the result of 
their conflicts with nature in her fiercer 
moods. The women, so far as I saw them, 
were remarkable for neither good nor bad 
looks, but the girls were pleasant and amiable- 
looking, and some of them bright and comely. 

The people seemed generally well clothed, 
wearing a thick, strong, heavy, woollen stuff, 
entirely the produce of their own sheep. 
The boys were clad chiefly in trousers and 
woollen shirts alone, sometimes with vests 
and cravats, but seldom with coats or jackets. 
Most of them had no bonnets, and their hair 
was matted into a coarse, thick felt, which 
formed a perfect, if more suspicious, sub- 
stitute. The girls were, as a whole, better 
dressed than their brothers, They wore 
various materials, bright colours being much 
appreciated, as in all primitive communities, 
and many of them were clean and tidy. 

The inhabitants seem to be a very quiet, 
independent, self-contained people. Though 
the population is solarge for the space, they are, 
it appears, more comfortable in general than 
the people in Barra, and pay their dues as well 
asinany part of the Vists. They support them- 
selves entirely by cultivating their small crofts, 
by rearing sheep and cattle, and by fishing and 
egg gathering. The eggs they obtain in the 
orthodox way, by suspending themselves from 
the top of the cliffs above the boiling waves, 
and by climbing cautiously along the narrow 
ledges of the rocks Both of these methods 
involve, of course, the highest risk and require 
the firmest nerve and coolest courage, but in 
pursuing them, the men are remarkably secure 
and expert, an accident being exceedingly 
rare. 

Their staple employment is fishing, and 
they are, as they have pressing need to be 
in such seas, very expert boatmen, able to 
manage a craft and face a storm with such 
skill and courage that few of them ever 
perish, even amidst the special dangers from 
wind, wave and rock at this point of junction 
between the wild Atlantic and the trouble- 
some Minch. 

They do not consume much animal flesh, 
not being very well able to afford it, and, like 
all fishing populations whose food is chiefly 
drawn from the deep, they do not seem to 
require it. They are very clever in making 
one old dish, called “ pot-barley,” by bruising 
the grain with a mallet in a stone pot and 
adding hot water and other ingredients, 
being thus able to produce a savoury mess 
in ten minutes. Mutton, however, they 
must always have, along with the “pot- 
barley,” on Shrove Tuesday, eating it being 


viewed as areligious act. The people are 
all devout, if not ardent, Roman Catholics, 
sincerely attached to Mother Church, with 
the deep religious instincts of the High- 
lander. The schoolmaster is the only Pro- 
testant in the island. 

They manufacture all their own clothing 
from the wool of their sheep. Here the good 
old Saxon word, wife, still retains its literal 
meaning of weaver, for every woman can 
weave ; and the girls are truly spinsters, pro- 
ducing their own yarn. They use the spin- 
ning-wheel for this purpose, though the 
primeval distaff and ‘‘the rock and the wee 
pickle tow” are occasionally-still employed. 
Every cottage has its wheel and loom, and so 
important is weaving considered by the people 
that, when a young man thinks of marrying, 
the first article of furniture he must procure, 
as an earnest of the rest, is the wheel for his 
bride. The cloth produced is a kind of strong, 
thick, coarse tweed, of various patterns, and 
it is capital stuff for the windy, watery region 
in which they dwell. 

In the education of the children, Minglay 
has long been singularly fortunate. Some 
twenty years ago, a young man of vigour and 
ability was sent there by ‘the Free Church 
Ladies’ Association, to teach during college 
recess ; for he had already attended several 
sessions at the University. He came to the 
island, fell in love with one of its fair maids, 
and married. He has ever since settled down 
among the people, an estimable, unambitious 
man, and good teacher. Some years ago, I 
went, as usual, to examine the parish school 
of Barra. On turning round into the valley 
of Borve, where the school is, my attention 
was arrested by a group of bonnetless bairns,. 
romping on the banks of the stream which 
enters the sea close by. These were the 
Minglay children, fourteen of them, both boys 
and girls, who had been brought by their 
teacher in an open boat, over the danger- 
ous seas between, to be examined. The 
shock-headed creatures, whom I then saw 
for the first time, acquitted themselves sur- 
prisingly, beating with ease their Barra com- 
peers. 

Their old school at Church Bay was one 
of the small thatched huts of the island. It 
consisted of a thick wall of rude stones five 
feet in height, and the low entrance was. 
formed of the door of a ship’s cabin, floated 
| in from some wreck. The interior was dimly 
lighted by two small windows, and was open 
to the sloping rafters. The floor was of 
natural earth and turf, covered by a layer of 
light-coloured sand from the adjacent shore. 
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The walls showed the rough stones of which 
they were built, and were quite bare except 
where a newspaper was hung, on examination- 
day, behind the inspector’s seat at the end of 
the room. The whole apartment was, how- 
ever, beautified by various natural gifts from 
sea and land. Every crevice had a wild 
flower inserted in it, and these united their 
varied hues with pleasing effect and shed a 
refreshing odour through the close, little hut. 
The window-sills also were stuck full of 
coloured shells, while a string of sea-birds’ 
eggs, of various dappled shades, hung in 
graceful curve from side to side of the 
room. The seats were formed of ships’ 
planks resting on stones set all round the 
walls, and thé only two desks consisted of 
flat boards nailed to uprights driven into the 
ground. The whole floor was crowded with 
the pupils, thirty-nine of them at my last 
visit being packed into that contracted space. 
They were bright, willing, and wonderfully 
intelligent, earnest to perspiration point, and 
shy to a fault. But they did their work, up 
to the fourth standard, very creditably, and 
the teacher ruled with good tone and sunny 
geniality. A handsome modern structure 
has lately taken the place of this more 
picturesque, but less wholesome, temple of 
learning. 

As might be expected from their remote- 
ness from the rest of mankind, the people 
are singularly retiring, and distrustful if not 
suspicious of strangers, even more than the 
St. Kildans. In their more secluded past, 
they would seem to have been far from 
mild in their habits, showing traces of fierce- 
ness, active hatred of all not of themselves, 
and many of the predatory instincts of the 
wrecker. Traditions are still told with bated 
breath, round their cosy peat fires in the long 
winter nights, of the fierce deeds of their 
ancestors ; and of succeeding happier times, 
when the good monk of lona brought the 
cross to the island, a cairn above the south 
landing-place, called St. Columba’s Cross, 
being looked upon as sacred. © Besides these 
historical romances, they have large stores 
of the fascinating stories that contain the 
social and proverbial philosophy of primitive 
nations. To the folklore in which Gaelic is 
peculiarly rich, and of which the Uists have 
preserved more in its purity than any other 
part of the Highlands, Minglay has con- 
tributed not a few original tales, which 
some of its inhabitants have no mean gift of 
reciting.* 


* See some of these given in J. F. Campbell’s interesting 
“ Popular Tales of the West Highlands,” 





Many old superstitions still hold sway 
among a simple folk so far removed from the 
influences of modern thought. A remarkable 
proof of this came under.my own notice at 
my last visit. In the steamer which took me 
from Barra, there sailed a man from South 
Uist, in charge of his grandson, a little boy 
about eight years old, whom I had examined 
in a school a few days before. The child 
was afflicted with “king’s evil,” the marks 
of which appeared on brow and neck, covered 
by flannel. It seems that in Minglay there 
lived a native, who was the last of seven 
sons in direct male descent without any 
intervening daughter. According to popular 
notions, this endows him with a power of 
curing the malady, like the once potent 
“royal touch” which gave name to the 
disease. The supernatural physician enjoyed 
great local fame for many cures believed to 
have been effected by him. He had already 
seen the boy twice in Uist and Barra, and 
this was the third and last visit which was 
necessary for completing the cure. The child 
landed with his guardian in the boat by which 
I left the steamer, and they proceeded at 
once to the house of the famous man. It 
appears that he operated on the patient with 
no human eye to see, and using no simples 
of any kind, but mefely recited, in the old 
orthodox fashion, a “rhyme” or charm over 
the sore. He charged no fee, though, as 
in all such transactions, a piece of silver, 
however small, must be presented as 
essential to good luck. The grandfather 
was intelligent and conversible, and we 
talked freely on the subject; and he had 
hopes of cure, based, he said, on previous 
success. 

Like all such small and secluded com- 
munities, the people are ardently attached to 
their narrow, rock-bound home, set thus on the 
edge of the wild Atlantic, with a tenacity of 
affection even for the soil that is surprising to 
those who have not witnessed or read of its 
strength as frequently exhibited during the 
notorious and often fearful Highland evictions. 
When overtures were lately mooted in regard 
to their possible removal to superior holdings 
and better soil, they would not listen fora 
moment to such treasonable suggestions. 
They prefer penury on this wild, wave-beaten 
rock of their fathers to opulence in the Hes- 
perides—a striking illustration of Lovelace’s 
famous lines, which may be truthfully adapted 
to Minglay :— 

Huge cliffs do not a prison make, 
Nor stormy seas a cage; 


Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage | 





DUST AND FOG. 


(= of the most trying problems that 
baffle the patience and hopes of dwellers 
in northern cities is that which occurs at 
once with the mention of November, to every 
Londoner, to every dweller in Glasgow and 
the great commercial towns scattered through- 
out the country—fog. And this annual visi- 
tant is fast becoming something more than a 
nuisance: it is said to be a threatening 
danger which before long it will be necessary 
either to overcome or be vanquished by; and 
unfortunately the enemy is still gaining ground 
with immense strides, every yeaf paying us 
longer visits at less frequent intervals, With- 
out anticipating the dismal ending prophesied 
in the well-known pamphlet, “The Doom of 
the Great City,” most of us must look forward 
with increasing anxiety to each successive 
year, wondering if the winter is coming at 
last wherein the climax will be reached of no 
sky being visible at all from the last days of 
autumn to well on in so-called spring. 

The question has of late years been much 
debated, and theories of many kinds put for- 
ward, till one is almost tempted to agree with 
the argument that, theory or no theory, the fogs 
still come, and, therefore, we had better just 
make up our minds to their existence and en- 
durance. But it may be new to some readers 
to know that fog can exist altogether without 
smoke—can, indeed, be as frequent and dense 
in the total absence of the latter as with it; 
though, of course, in the yellow or black fogs 
which cast their gloom over our towns smoke 
forms a large constituent. Nevertheless fogs, 
pure and simple, are not caused by smoke, 
but by dust, not the dust of the streets or 
chimneys, but the dust of invisible atmo- 
spheric molecules. 

The same sense of infinite wonder that is 
excited by the knowledge that the miles and 
miles of chalk cliffs along our southern shores 
have been formed by the microscopically 
minute bodies of incalculable numbers of 
insect toilers—that in every drop of stagnant 
water in the thousands of pools and streams 
scattered everywhere there is life in abund- 
ance, is stimulated by an acquaintance with 
what the results of recent scientific inquiry lay 
before us respecting the properties and place 
in the world’s economy of dust. What then is 
this material which at once occupies such im- 
portance, and at the same time is arraigned 
as the main cause of what makes our winters 
So disagreeable? The question is one natural 
to arise on the first inquiry into the subject, 
although as yet science has been unable to give 





a reliable and definite reply ; but one thing is 
certain, and that is that the atmospheric 
dust, which is always and everywhere around 
us, consists of minute particles naturally 
thrown off from many substances, and is 
altogether dissociate from anything artificially 
created by the inventions and usages of man. 
Few can have failed to notice how, on en- 
tering a darkened room, the track of any 
stray sunbeam is at once discernible, appa- 
rently the ray being filled with dancing motes ; 
these golden-hued particles are known to be 
dust, made visible by their transparent films 
reflecting the light of the beam through which 
they pass. But one beam only shows the 
hundreds of motes within its own compass, 
so that it is not at once realisable that the 
whole room, from floor to ceiling, is similarly 
thronged ; and as it is in a darkened room 
so it is, in varying degrees, in that greater 
room of which the sea and the dry land are 
the floor and the heavens the covering. This 
dust, minute, even microscopical as it is, is 
destructible, either by being heated to a very 
high temperature or passed through a flame, 
in either case the result being that the path 
of the sun’s rays becomes invisible. 

It may surprise some to learn that in all 
probability one of the chief sources of atmo- 
spheric dust is the ocean-spray, drawn up and 
refined by the sun’s heat till nothing but a fine 
salt-dust is left, this being created ceaselessly 
from the vast surfaces of unmeasured oceans, 
and as ceaselessly transfused throughout space 
with the incalculable “waste” of other similar 
particles endlessly in action, such as those 
from desert places or those given off by me- 
teoric bodies, by condensed natural gases, 
and by volcanic agencies. In saying that 
this dust, as perceptible in a sunbeam in a 
darkened room, was destructible, I should 
have added destructible in so far as render- 
ing it invisible ; for Mr. Aitken has proved, 
to use his own words,* that “heating the air 
may cause the dust motes to become invi- 
sible; but so far as my experiments go, they 
prove that the heating of the air by the flame 
does not remove the dust, but rather acts in 
the opposite way, and increases the number of 
the particles. The heat would seem to destroy 
the light-reflecting power of the dust by break- 
ing up the larger motes into smaller ones, and 
by carbonising, or in some way changing their 
colour, and thus make them less light-reflect- 


* This, article is based throughout upon two most inter- 
esting and important Papers by Mr.'John Aitken, F.R.S.E., 
load halons the Royal Society of Edinburgh. Subject, “On 
Dust, Fog, and Clouds.” 
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ing.” Mr. Aitken’s experiments in dust are 
carried out to prove that without dust “ fog- 
ging” is impossible, and that it is only neces- 
sary to purify the air from the one to have 
nothing of the other: indeed fog is but another 
form of atmospheric dust, and hence we must 
look upon ‘‘ our ‘ breath’ as seen on a cold 
morning as evidence of the dusty state of the 
air; and every puff of steam as it escapes 
into the atmosphere will remind us still more 
powerfully of the same disagreeable fact.” 
Fog, mist, cloud, or rain are but the visible 
forms of atmospheric dust saturated with 
water ; and when air thoroughly vapourised 
is affected by a fall in temperature the neces- 
sary result is condensation from its invisible 
to its visible form, the outcome being one of 
these four closely allied phenomena. Of the 
first three the mist-form is the coarsest in 
texture, the particles composing the fog being 
so fine as scarcely to fall through the air, 
while the cloud-form occupies the medium ; 
the rain itself being any of these while falling, 
whether in enveloping mist or heavy down- 
pour. 

The results of Mr. Aitken’s long series of 
tests and experiments is, that, while the smoke 
of our towns intensifies fogs, they exist quite 
apart from any such admixture, and, indeed, 
must always do so under given circumstances, 
such as, for instance, our climate. In a 
word, Mr. Aitken considers man’s influence 
over fogs—zi/. ‘This, however, is not so dis- 
heartening as it at first appears, for the fogs 
he refers to are those natural phenomena 
only so-called in the country, town-bred 
people denominating them as white mists; 
hurtful no doubt in certain ways, but quite 
free from the injurious artificially introduced 
poisons characteristic of the fogs in manu- 


facturing towns, receiving as the latter do| 


evil and infectious gases as well as volumes 
of smoke and soot. But showing clearly as 
he does that combustion of any kind pro- 
duces fog particles, relief from the evil by 
improved smoke appliances seems as far off 
as ever; for he proves realisably that ‘‘ pro- 
ducts of combustion from a clear part and 
from a smoky part of a fire” will be “ found 
to be about equally foggy,” that, indeed, 
under all conditions combustion is bad as a 
fog-producer ; “bad, whether the combustion 
be perfect, as in a Bunsen flame and a clear 
fire, or imperfect, as in a smoky flame and 
smoky fire.” He then proceeds to state how 
hopeless is the expectation that the adoption 
of fires with perfect combustion, the gas fires, 
for instance, now so widely advocated, would 
minimise or diminish the fogs so universally 





dreaded. Having previously shown that the 
nuclei of fog and cloud particles are not 
formed by the motes or visible dust seen in 
the air, owing to the destructibility of these 
by combustion, Mr. Aitken demonstrates they 
must be composed of a much finer and quite 
invisible form of dust, the same, however un- 
observed, that is a ceaseless agent and “ever 
present in enormous quantities in our atmo- 
sphere.” This, owing to natural laws, exists 
altogether apart from artificial fog or dust- 
producing agencies, and is, therefore, beyond 
the sphere of human intervention. At the 
same time we learn that one of the most active, 
if not the »most active fog-producer, is sul- 
phur; and when we call to mind the vast 
quantities of this material daily consumed, 
not only in this or that town, but almost 
throughout the kingdom, it will hardly be a 
matter of wonder that, circumstances being 
otherwise favourable, yellow fog should be 
increasingly dense and frequent. . The follow- 
ing comparative figures adduced by Mr. Ait- 
ken will enable the reader to realise this fact 
more clearly :—Sulphur, it is well known, 
exists in coal, and is, therefore, burned along 
therewith, the quantity of burned sulphur 
escaping from our domestic, and manufactur- 
ing, and engine chimneys being accordingly 
very great: the average amount of this sub- 
stance in coal has been determined as some- 
what more than 1°2 per cent., but taking it 
at I per cent., and putting the amount of 
coal annually consumed in the London dis- 
trict at a little over 7,400,000 tons, the re- 
sult would be that in London fires there 
would be an annual consumption of 74,000 
tons of sulphur, which in an average day is at 
the rate of about 200 tons, in a winter day 
the amount being greater still. As one miti- 
gation of the density of our fogs Mr. Ait- 
ken suggests competent consideration as to 
whether some restriction ought not to be put 
on the amount of sulphur in the coal used in 
cities and towns. Knowing the quantities of 
sulphur and ammonia thus present in our 
atmospheric surroundings, it is by no means 
a pleasant addition to our knowledge to learn 
that an artificial fog made with sulphur fumes 
and ammonia is so heavy that it can be poured 
from one vessel to another. 

The scientific conclusions drawn by Mr. 
Aitken after due test and experiment in the 
matter of atmospheric dust and fog, mist and 
cloud, are as follows :—“ 1st, That when water 
vapour condenses in the atmosphere it always 
does so on some solid nucleus; 2nd, That the 
dust particles in the air form the nuclei oD 
which it condenses; 3rd, If there was no 
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dust in the air there would be’ no fogs, no 
clouds, no mists, and probably no rain.” 
With reference to the third conclusion, Mr. 
Aitken elsewhere touches upon a point of 
great interest, that of the blue colour of the 
sky. Having referred to the most satisfac- 
torily explanatory theory as depending upon 
the property which very small particles of 
matter have of scattering only the rays of the 
blue end of the spectrum, he adds as a rider, 
“What are these very small particles com- 
posed of?” A generally received opinion 
has been that they were formed of condensed 
water vapour, but Mr. Aitken has demon- 


strated, to at least his own conviction, “ the: 


high improbability of water vapour ever con- 
densing out in a visible form in pure air, and 
that if it did condense in those circumstances 
the particles would be large. From the all- 
pervading presence of the infinitesimal atmo- 
spheric dust, the idea naturally suggests itself 
that the blue sky may be caused by the light 
reflected by this dust.” In further support 
of this theory, the eminent physicist refers to 
the fact of the sky becoming a deeper blue 
as we ascend to higher elevations, the reason 
being that in the thin air of these elevations 
fewer, and only the finer, of the dust particles 
are able to keep floating’; and moreover it is 


anoticeable fact that after rain the sky is a 


darker blue. If Mr. Aitken’s theory be true 
so may his accounting for the latter fact— 
that the deepening of the colour is caused by 
much of the dust being washed out by the 
falling rain. 

When we learn from the third conclusion 
that there would be no fogs, no clouds, no 
mists, and probably no rain if there were no 
dust in the air, the first sensation we expe- 
tence is probably the desire that there was 
ho dust in the atmosphere. This desire, 
however, would soon be dissipated, for on 
looking further into the matter we would 
leam that, dust or no-dust, the air would at 
intervals, as at present, become “ burdened 
with supersaturated vapour,” and in the 
absence of dust would convert every object 
On the earth’s surface into a condenser, 
on which it would deposit itself, In this case, 
We are told, every blade of grass and every 
branch of tree would drip with moisture depo- 
sited by the passing air; our dresses would 
become wet and dripping, and umbrellas 
useless ; and to add a climax of discomfort, 
the insides of our houses would become 
wet, and the walls and every object in the 
oom would run with moisture. Thus, then, 
can be realised the immense importance of 

Invisible atmospheric dust with its visible 








forms of cloud, and fog, and mist, an import- 
ance hardly to be comprehended without a 
wider knowledge of the subject than most of 
us possess. If the mere sudden displacement 
or removal of a sea would disarrange to a 
serious, perhaps incalculable degree, the whole 
mundane economy, how vastly more disas- 
trous in all probability would be the abso- 
lute absorption or ‘dissipation of all these 
microscopical motes ; and it is the knowledge 
of the place in creation and the important 
and indispensable work these infinitesimal 
filmy atoms exercise, in union of numbers, that 
excites the same deep sense of wonder that 
has already been mentioned in connection 
with the vast animal deposit of which our 
familiar chalk strata are formed, and with the 
multitudinous life in every ditch, and pool, 
and stream. 

Irremovable as fogs, therefore, would seem 
to be as long as our climate and physical 
environments remain such as they are, though 
admitting the full possibility of minimising 
the “ pea-soupy” character so distinctive of 
those whose advent we in cities so dread, the 
prospect is decidedly not without a relieving 
aspect. It is, of course, well known that 
during fogs the air is clarified by no currents, 
but owing to its stagnation becomes a recep- 
tacle for every foul and noxious gas and 


| deadly germ that floats in the impure air 


above the confined and suffocating streets ; 
and to such an extent is this the case that, 
were it not for the fogs, it is possible 
that pestilent and deadly dangers would 
hover about every household, and probably 
sweep away thousands where now the yellow 
fog, with its train of asthmatic and chest 
complaints, claims its fifties. The reason 
of this is the “powerful antiseptic pro- 
perties of the sulphurous acid formed by the 
burning sulphur,” the fog becoming, therefore, 
a huge disinfectant, always, indeed, disagree- 
able, and at times offensive, but nevertheless 
possessing purifying properties possibly pre- 
ventive of terrible and universal evils. 

If this be so, as there seems ample reason 
to believe, what we have to hope for is some 
practical and inexpensive invention that wili 
enable the householder, as well as the manu- 
facturer, to perform his share in minimising as 
far as possible what is fast becoming an almost 
intolerable excess of smoky combustion, at 
the same time recognising both the probable 
highly beneficial antiseptic properties of what 
we may call bearable fogs, and the fact of the 
inevitable existence of these as-long as our 
physical environment is what it is. 

WILLIAM SHARP. 





WEIMAR AND ITS HEROES. 


By OLIVER M. 


WAVERTREE. 


PART I. 


\ X JEIMAR is a city of the dead. More | asingle generation it was the home of Goethe, 


even than in the case of Athens or | Schiller, Herder, and Wieland. 


Rome its glory is in its graves. For those 
cities of ancient empire have eternal monu- 
ments of art that give them a living interest 
now ; and men would travel from the ends 
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Goethe’s 
Town Residence. 


of the earth 
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Therefore 
let us turn aside and see it; for its streets 
are musical with echoes of voices once 
familiar there, and the solemn ghosts of the 
dead are more present to us than the chaffer. 
ing Citizens of to-day. 

The town, now unwalled and towerless, 
shrinks away from the railway 
station, as though steam and hurry 
were repulsive to it. Its site has 

no conspicuous feature; 

but verdure surrounds it 

like a poet’s laurels, and 

petty heights and shadowy 

nooks become at once 
attractive when we know 

that there was Goethe's 

haunt of contemplatiox, 

and here the retirement 

where Weimar's 

duchess gathered 

around her a lite- 

rary court such as 

emperors 
could not 
rival. Be- 
sides, 

Weimar, 

as it exists 

now, is 
to a con- 
siderable 
extent of 

Goethe's 

creation. 

It was in 
1775 that 

he re- 





to see them 
even if their 
records had 
fallen entirely dumb. But this common-place 
little German town, this village capital, would 
never draw a glance from a passing tourist 
were it not for the extraordinary galaxy 


of genius that once brightened its streets, | 


and left an imperishable after-glow. Weimar 
has neither beauty of situation, nor anti- 
quarian puzzles, nor art treasures, nor 
tempting dissipations, nor any other feature 
to raise it above the flat monotony of or- 
dinary German life. But within the limits of 


Goethe’s Park Cottage. 


moved 
thither 
from 


| Frankfort at the earnest invitation of the 
| Grand Duchess Anna Amalia, the mother of 
| Karl August. 


There he lived to the end of 
his long life, giving, as his fame grew, much 
more lustre to the town than did the high 
mightinesses who patronised him. His public 
employment in the petty statecraft of the 
principality furnished him at least with 4 
sufficient income, and gave him the social 
dignity which in old-fashioned German life 
| was even more necessary than in England 
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The Grand-Duke’s Castle. 


to comfortable existence. It did not, how- 


ever, secure him against the envious gossip 
of the little town. Even the immortals are 
not proof against the human infirmities that 
break out in ill-natured words. For when 
the poet-statesman was on his Italian travels 
his friend Schiller wrote: “He is spending | 





in Italy a salary of eight hundred thalers 
earned by mere idleness.” But Goethe, not- 
withstanding the narrowness of the social and 
political horizon of Weimar, had good reason 
to think that the lines were fallen to him in 
pleasant places. Half a century after his 
settlem:nt there he wrote : “Here am I since 


The House of Charlotte von Stein. 
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fifty 
years 
ago; 
and 
indeed 
where have I not been in that time? But I 
have always gladly got back to Weimar.” 
One reason of his attachment was that which 
gives the place so much interest to us—the 
town was renovated and adorned under his 
influence, and thus was, as we have said, in 
a manner his own creation. 

In the year before his advent the ducal 
residence had been burned down. Nearly 
thirty years elapsed before it was completely 
restored in its present form, a delay for which 
perhaps grand-ducal poverty may account. 
The new building was erected under the 
poet’s influence and superintendence. If it 
shows less of artistic conception than we 
should have expected under such auspices, 
we have to remember that at the end of last 
century the arts had all over Europe reached 
perhaps their lowest point of depression since 


Hall in the Grand-ducal Library. 





the Renaissance. The 
building is suggestive of 
Italian reminiscences, 
especially the graceful 
and aspiring tower, in 
which, however, the 
Italian campanile is dis- 
guised by marked Teu- 
tonic features, Here 
resided Karl August, the 
son of Goethe's first 
patroness, himself at once 
the poet’s pupil and 
friend. On a small scale 
here he played the part 
of the Roman Augustus 
toward the world of 
letters, Different opinions 
may be held as to the 
influence exerted on 
morality by the author of 
Faust. But there can be 
no doubt that he inspired 
his young prince with public spirit, 
and, so far as knowledge and art 
were concerned, induced the petty 
ruler to seek “the greatest good 
of the greatest number.” Of the 
literary proclivities of the reigning 


house the grand-ducal library is a 


permanent monument. Standing 
on a little hill near the park, and 
looking more venerable than its 
real age by reason of its round ivy- 
clad tower, it enshrines as its chief 
feature a long and lofty hall, the ceiling of 
which is adorned with a copy of Annibal 
Caracci’s Genius of Fame. Galleries carried 
on flat elliptical arches divide the height of 
the chamber, and the treasures of literature 
that throng the shelves are eclipsed in in- 
terest by the abounding memorials of 
Weimar’s Augustan period. Here in full 
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view, at one end of the hall, is the portrait of 
Karl August. And above, looking down from 
the balustrade.of the gallery, are theimmortal 
features of world-famed bards and philo- 
sophers. In places of honour are colossal 
busts of Goethe and of Schiller, the one by 
David, the other by Dannecker. Amongst 
other curiosities preserved here is a natura 
isation papery’ or certificate of French 
citizenship, bestowed on Schiller, with the 
signatures Of Roland and Danton. Con- 
flicting thoughts on the relations of Teutons 





and Gauls are suggested by the sight of 
this document. In the French ‘revolution 


and even in the Napoleonic empire, some 
of Germany’s choicest spirits, among whom 
Goethe himself was chief, were disposed to 
see the redemption from Philistinism of the 
world at large, and prominently of their own 
country. This tendency of the illuminated 
spirits among the Germans seriously added 
to the difficulties occasioned by the divisions 
of the fatherland in the struggle against 
French domination. Where now is. this 
idolatry of French brilliancy? The astound- 
ing overwhelming triumph of united Germany 
over the bastard empire of Napoleon the 
Bittle-has perhaps produced on the other 


The Roman House in the Park. 


hand an unjustifiable contempt on the part | iron” to the eastern side of the Rhine. After 


of the drudging laborious Teutons for the 
gifts and graces of their bright but shallow 
rivals. The late misguided Emperor talked 
a deal of nonsense about “the Latin races,” 
But with all their faults the French have an 
enormous fund of unexhausted energy ; and 
though at the present moment they are in 
danger of the paralysis that comes of a failure 
In religious inspiration and in moral earnest- 
hess, yet no one can foresee what form of 
unexpected might French regeneration may 
assume. It would not be a safe thing for 
imperial Germany to presume on French 
decay, especially since militarism and_pro- 
tection have drawn the curse of “ blood and 


all, the German admirers of revolutionary 
and imperial France were so far right, that 
popular impulse, even when it vibrates be- 
tween anarchy and dictatorship, is far more 
favourable to national vitality than the feather- 
bed oppression of petty courts. Even nations 
are not immortal, but at any rate they have 
a longer and a larger scale of life than ducal 
dynasties. 

But it is not only in books and statues that 
the monuments of Goethe’s local influence 
are found. The little town boasts a park, 
the beauties of which are celebrated with 
effusion by German Schwdarmerei, but which 





perhaps owes a good deal of its attraction to 
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_Schiller’s seat in the Park. 


its origin. This park was consecrated to 
public use by Karl August under the influ- 
ence of his poet minister. Here yet stands, 
almost unaltered, the “Roman House,” 
which records the classic tastes of the poet 
and the prince. Here, too, in its little 
garden surrounded by a thicket of trees, 


stands the park cottage preferred by Goethe | 


to his more lordly residence in the town. 
In this cottage perhaps he spent the greatest 
portion of his long life. It is a two-storied 
building with roses and vines clambering 
around its walls. The poet’s apartments 
were in. the upper story, where the bright 
sunbeams passing through rosy red hangings 
filled the chamber with a ruddy light. Lux- 
urious paintings, in which female beauty plays 
a prominent part, and simple, even shabby 
furniture, remain as relics of the genius of 
the place. A writing table, a few bookshelves, 
and other needs of a literary man, stand there 
as they were when Faust was slowly develop- 
ing through its various stages, in the long 
growth of half a century. The windows give 
delightful glimpses over woodland and grass ; 


her grandest aspects, yet the inspiring sug- 
gestiveness of light and shade, and whispering 
leaves, and changeful perspectives, and vary- 
ing heavens is always there. In his works 
some simple charming verses are evidently 
suggested by the poet’s strong attachment to 
this place :— 
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| by an al-fresco festival. 
and though nature here is far from assuming | 
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“ Unpretending stands it by, 
Lowly cot with roof so high ! 
All, whoever thither f. 1 
Found a happy hour prepared. 
Green the space, with towering trees ; 
Never woodman planted these. 
Heavenly inspiration there 
Filled all life and work and care.” 
At one time he was earnestly pressed to sell 
it, but as he hesitated, every rose in the 
garden, he says, seemed to reproach him 
with the question, Wilt thou then part with us? 
But perhaps another attraction than the 
sweetness of nature endeared the place to 
him. For hardly a mile distant, on the 
borders of the park stood, and stands yet, the 
house of Charlotte von Stein, for whom he 
felt, perhaps, the most durable of his platonic 
or hyper-platonic friendships. This house is 
now the dwelling of the Grand Duke’s chief 
gardener; but its sunny frontage, its laughing 
windows, and luxurious orange trees in their 
boxes, are suggestive enough of the fhirth and 
tenderness which in all but his highest 
moments were Goethe’s ideal of bliss. In 
this same park is a now ancient bench, which 
tradition consecrates to Schiller, and there is 
also a summer-house, common-place enough, 
and even rude and rough in form, which is 
interesting to all time because of its origin. 
In the year 1778 the name-day of the reign- 
ing Duchess Louise was to be celebrated 
The spot selected 
lay in the highest part of the park, com- 
manding a delightful view. But under 
heavy rains the Ilm overflowed its banks, 
and the flood to a considerable extent 
marred the courtly design. On this spot, 
however, the courtier poet caused a sort of 
hermitage to be erected of wood and_ bark, 
thatched with straw, and adorned with moss. 
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This hermitage, enlarged and adapted, be- 
came a favourite haunt-of Karl August, who 
often received company here, attended to 
State business, and from its threshold en- 
trusted his sacred body to the waters of the 
Ilm. On these last occasions the poet was 
frequently a knight companion of the bath. 
From the park a broad shady avenue of 
lindens leads towards another ducal plea- 
sure house of more pretensions called Belve- 
dere, from the extensive view it commands. 





This building again shows traces of Italian 
influence on Goethe’s architectural ideals ; 
and in the garden attached is a sort of natural 
stage for theatrical performances, where the 
boards are grass, the background is foliage, 
and the entrances and exits are verdant 
alleys. The poet minister had his more 


stately residence in the town on the Frauen 
Platz. This residence, though not open to 
public access, contains interesting memorials 
of its former lord. The lower floor consists 


The Hermitage in the Park. 


mainly of a large room from which a grand 
staircase leads to the upper story. The ceil- 
ing of the hall is adorned with a painting by 
Heinrich Meyer. A plan of Rome covers 
one of the walls, and on the tiled floor is the 
Classical salutation, Sa/ve. The suite of 
apartments above is not extensive, but was 
amply sufficient for the little circle beloved 
by the poet. Here, as below, works of art 
betray the tastes of a luxurious imagination. 
Goethe was perhaps above all things the 
Prophet of culture. His insight into huma- 
nity was nothing like so deep, nor his love 
for humanity so genial, as that of Shake- 





speare, but the cultivation of the senses to 
the highest pitch of refinement interested 
him profoundly. The fanaticism of culture 
in the present day owes very much to him, 
perhaps even in its bastard form of zestheti- 
cism. Proceeding inwards from the recep- 
tion rooms towards the Shrine of the poet’s 
more lonely hours, symptoms of luxury and 
even of adornment give place to a severe 
simplicity. Here is a chamber formerly 
devoted to scientific apparatus and yet be- 
traying symptoms of its use, Here again Is 
the workroom, contracted in dimensions, 
and lighted only by two narrow windows. 
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A set of bookshelves, two tables, a wooden 
chair, and an ordinary writing-desk, complete 
the furniture that dates from Goethe's life- 
time. To these, however, should be added 
some miscellaneous articles, such as a bust 
of Napoleon moulded in glass, and one or 


Belvedere and its Garden Theatre. 


Still more modest 


two scientific diagrams. 
if possible is the little bedroom with its one 


window. If it was.here that he lay in his 
| dying hour, oné)does not wonder at his 


| pathetic prayér-for “more light.” 
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III.—MICROSCOPIC FUNGI. 


Maple Leaf, with pitch-spot fungus. 


E have now to consider some of the 
worst of these wicked plants, that are 


often so very minute that it is hard to 
conceive how such immense capacity for 
evil gets stowed away in compass so small. 
Man has suffered long from their ravages 
in person and estate; but he has usually 
attributed his misfortunes to every cause 
save the realone. Entrenched as these foes 
of- his are in citadels of littleness, he has 
mostly overlooked them, and has only of 
late years begun to hunt out their signifi- 
cant secrets, which are closely interwoven 
with famine, pestilence, and pain. From his 
beginning he has struggled on through an 
‘unseen mist of organic atoms, wrestling hard 
all the while with the manifold evils these 
have wrought, and generally unwitting of the 
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bringing woe on himself and his household, 
and working sad havoc among his stock and 
crop and chattels. Bulk has ever impressed 
him powerfully, and the sense of mystery 
has always filled his mind with awe. He 
has been readily conscious that there were 
great lions in his path, and his fancy has 
brought grim and terrible spectres to hover 
around him; but these microscopic specks 
of vegetation—among the .worst of his 
enemies—had not bulk enough to startle 
him, and till of late, knowing nothing of their 
mystery he had no dread of them. Now he 
is beginning to awaken to the truth, and with 
wider knowledge there has come a terror of 
small things. The lash of affliction is driving 
him to pry into their secrets. He can face 
the lion or the tiger, and may conquer with 
gun or spear. But how can he dislodge these 
infinitely. more fatal foes-from their micro- 
scopic lairs; how overcome their countless 
multitude? The larger of the wild beasts 
fall back before him into the thickest forests 
and most dismal solitudes, or their kind be- 
comes extinct.» The mammoth and ‘masto- 
don, for instance, have vanished from the 
face of the earth. But the small vermin of 
the world defy extirpation. Rats and mice 
have for thousands of years feasted and 
sometimes fattened at man’s expense, and 
yet he has all along been busy hunting them 
down, trapping, poisoning, plotting against 
them, devising cunning schemes, setting eager 
dogs after them, encouraging patient cats 
to watch at holes and crevices. The insect 
phylloxera is eating up the vineyards of sunny 
France in spite of the Academy of Sciences 
and its money prizes offered for a remedy. 
In North America the Colorado beetle gets 
copious doses of arsenical and other com- 
pounds and yet it survives. Consider, then, 
that these small creatures, which man finds it 
so much harder to subdue than the great 
beasts of the field, are yet of gigantic size 
when contrasted with the microscopic plants 
that are in league with his implacable enemies, 
famine, disease, and death. 

Of the germs that bring plague on man 
and beast, our knowledge was till lately very 
much like a weltering chaos ; but facts and 
theories and fancies are now crystallising 
into order here and there in a way that gives 
Promise of much. It begins to dawn on the 
world that lowly parasitical organisms—bac- 
teria and their allies (“splitting fungi ”)— 
occasion many an illness and many a death 
m man and brute, quick fevers and slow 
consumptions alike. Before long, probably, 








sources. Already the 
specific organisms that 
occasion splenic fever, 
small-pox, diphtheria, 
and consumption are 
known; and in all 
likelihood the lapse 
of a few years will 
add to these many 
others, such as typhus, 
cholera, scarlet fever, 
measles, The wonder- 
ful facts ascertained 
with regard to these 
germs are more or less‘familiar to all educated 
people. The splendour of. the discoveries 
was too brilliant. and far-reaching not to 
penetrate beyond ‘scientific circles. The 
article “Life and Death in the Blood,” 
which appeared in the March number of 
Goop Worps, may be referred to for further 
details of the scientific heroism connected 
with these investigations and the success that 
has crowned them. 

That» consumption (tuberculosis) is an in- 
fectious malady there can now be no doubt, 
and it is to the celebrated Dr. Koch that we are 
indebted for establishing ‘the indisputability 
of the fact. He has demonstrated by the most 
ingenious methods of treatment the constant 
presence in tubercle of the specific organism 
which he calls the “ tubercle-bacillus.”. When 
we consider that one-seventh of all the deaths 
among ourselves is due to this disease, the 
importance of such a discovery is very clear. 

Many other fungi have been long known 
to attack man and animals. One of these 
occasions common ringworm, others diseases 
in the silkworm. Several infest caterpillars, 
destroying their internal 
parts, and finally filling the 
skin in a solid mass. One 
of these caterpillar-killers is 
used by the heathen Chinese 
as a medicine in a strange 
form of stuffing for roasted 
duck. There is one family 
(Zorrubia) of the larger 
fungi, of which several kinds 
are found in Britain growing 
on the larve and pupe of 
moths and on other in- 
sects. A very minute para- 
sitic plant attacks the common house-fly. It 
can be readily observed in the autumn. The 
infected fly becomes heavy in its motions 
and attaches itself by its proboscis to some- 
thing or other and there perishes. Such a 


Splenic Fever Germs—(a) in 
blood of cow after death, 
magnified 600 diameters ; 
() developed into threads 

iorming spores, magnified 
500 diameters. 


The Red Torrubia, 
growing from the 


upa of a moth 
Postural size). , 
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fly may be frequently noticed on a window 
pane, and if we regard it somewhat carefully 
very fine threadlets will be seen to stand out 
between the body rings. From the tips 
of these threadlets minute spores are dis- 
persed, which fall around forming a white 
circle about the dead fly. This insect-Thug 
appears to take another shape under water 
and become a fish assassin, working sad 
havoc among the fresh-water population ; 
and with it in this form we have been only 
too familiar of late years, under the name of 
the Salmon fungus. 

Besides the very small disease germs, there 
are many “ splitting fungi,” that are different 
in form and turn themselves to other work. 
Some are round, while others are cylindrical, 
staff-like, or thread-like. They curve, quiver, 
twist spirally, or lie motionless in gela- 
tinous masses. They are all excessively 
minute, however, requiring the highest powers 
of the microscope to observe them satisfac- 
torily. Many of the forms are less than the 
one-30,o0o0th of an inch in diameter. One 
of them produces on bread, on the “ host,” 
and similar substances, those bright red spots 
and dripping blood-red patches that stirred 
superstitious awe in former times. Another 
kind, also of a red colour, occurs in marshes 


and stagnant ponds, often in great profusion ; 
it floats on the surface of the water when 
young, and sinks to the bottom when old. 
Others produce various forms of fermen- 
tation, breaking up substances into new 


compounds. One of the best known of 


these is the ferment of 
+ BS—~__ decay, a bacterium having 
a mission in the world to 
break up dead animal or- 
ganisms, a highly important 
factor in the economy of nature. If a piece 
of meat be put into an open vessel with a 
little water and left for some time at an ordi- 
nary temperature, these little destroyers will 
be obtained in abundance for observation 
under the microscope. They soon find out 
any dead organism and begin to tear down 
the tissues which life has abandoned to them. 
Were such organisms to retain long the form 
and fashion they had when living, the world 
would be overrun with mere cumberers 
of the ground, so these bacteria are set to 
work to sweep such things away. Without 
them and their many allies, what an impene- 
trable wilderness of dead carcases the world 


Bacterium, magnified 
4,000 diameters. 





When the thermometer is at a few degrees 
above freezing, or at any point below that, 
the bacteria become powerless, they cannot 
live or break down tissue any longer. And 
so we have scored a triumph over these 
simple organisms ; we suspend their action 
as it suits us, and bring fresh beef and mutton 
from America and the Antipodes in spite of 
them. 

Another microscopic saprophyte has ac- 
tually been serving man for ages, making 
beer and wine and the like for him. This is 
what is known as the Yeast Plant. Ordinary 
yeast consists of myriads of egg-shaped, 
simple cells, each of which is a plant so small 
that it would take more than three thousand 
linked to each other to form a single chain 
an inch long. When put into a fermentable 
liquid at a proper temperature, they multiply 
by budding into cells similar to themselves, 
and when they cannot obtain atmospheric 
oxygen, they attack and break up the sugary 
matter in the liquid, wrenching the oxygen 
from it, setting carbonic acid gas free, and 
leaving the alcohol for use or abuse. Thus, 
in a sense, alcohol in all its forms is only the 
leavings of a low fungus. But if the ferment- 
able liquid be freely exposed to the air, the 
yeast will consume the atmospheric oxygen, 
and hardly a trace of spirit will be found. 
In certain other conditions things like broken 
pieces of thread will take the place of the 
egg-like cells, and vinegar will be produced, 
and hence this form is known as the vinegar 
plant. Both of these seem to be but stunted 
conditions of certain moulds that cannot get 
free course in liquid to grow out as they 
would were they more happily situated on 
the surface of preserves or the like. 

We can find plenty of such happily situated 
moulds, however, without having to put our- 
selves to much trouble or going afield to col- 
lect. There are the green ones on jellies, the 


Green mould. Blue mould. Brown mould. 


would become! Small as they are, man has | blue ones on cheese, the brown ones on bread 


hunted out the secret of their power, and 
can rule and direct their action. ‘Tempera- 
ture is the rein he uses to control them. 


or paste, and others—white, yellow, pink, &c. 
—on various substances. The greenish 
colour, I may remark, is not a true or honest 
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green. The blue mould tickles the palates 
of many people, and hence to encourage its 
growthsome cheesemakers insert little mouldy 
bits into sound cheeses, or pour wine or ale 
over them. Every housewife knows what 
pests the moulds are that attack her preserves 
as well as the mildews that destroy her linen. 
Almost everything we prize is subject to 
their ravages. Woollens, silks, leather, are 
alike attacked. Just as the larger dry-rot 
eats away the woodwork and walls of our 
houses, so do these smaller villains tear up 
our garments and destroy our food. Yet 
destructive as they are, few objects have 
greater beauty, or attract more interest, when 
viewed under the microscope. In the green 
and blue moulds necklaces of spores—each 
spore about one-6oooth of an inch in dia- 
meter—may be seen at the ends of the stalks, 
in the one case spreading out like a brush 
from the tips of little branches, in the other 
crowded into a close, roundish head. The 
uppermost of these spores is the oldest and 
drops off first, new ones being formed at the 
place where the necklace joins the head or 
branches of the slender stalk. In the brown 


mould quite a different arrangement prevails. 
At the top of each little erect stalk there is a 
small case, inside which are the very minute 


spores. When this case bursts these are 
discharged, and, falling on a substance on 
which they can grow, they throw out fine 
threadlets, and at last become perfect moulds. 
These threadlets sometimes send out little 
processes, each with a distinct cell at the 
end, and when two of these cells coalesce 
they form a single one, which becomes a tiny 
kind of rough fruit, that can germinate into 
a new plant, throwing out threadlets, from 
which grow, as before, erect stalks tipped by 
cases full of spores. -In the green mould on 
the threadlets two different kinds of cells 
have also been observed, and from their 
union a little roundish fruit results, in the 
centre of which are a number of small 
packages full of spores, able to live and 
grow. So that we have here two modes in 
which each of these kinds can reproduce 
itself, and besides these there may be at 
’ least another, as in the brown mould the tiny 
threadlets break up when old into distinct 
joints, that may give rise to new plants. 
Thus we see how much wonder underlies 
objects so little regarded as the moulds on 
Our preserves and the like ; and if we go out 
of doors we shall find many minute things, 
more or less resembling these, that are 
equally calculated to stimulate thought and 
inquiry, 
XXIV—so 





At all times when greenness blesses the 
earth and refreshes our eyes with its coolness, 
we may peer about wayside banks, walk in 
woodlands or along cultivated fields, and— 
with some insight into nature—we shall find 
much to marvel over where most men see 
only uninteresting discolourations and dis- 
tortions of leaves and stems. Many micro- 
scopic fungi infest our weeds and wild flowers, 
attack ouregrasses and cereals, blight our root 
and tuber crops, injure our trees and shrubs. 
To those who suffer loss from their ravages 
it may seem a mockery to speak of them as 
things of beauty; but if we can forget for a 
time all their villainies we shall find that under 
the microscope they often present the most 
exquisite forms for our admiration. Besides 
this there is no doubt a human delight in 
striving to fathom the mysteries of their 
malice, to find out something about them 
that will enable us to check their as yet 
nearly unbitted blightings. 

Growing usually on the under sides of 
leaves may be seen many beautiful little 
objects known as cluster-cups. There is 
scarcely a flowering plant which is not subject 
to attacks from one or more of them. The 
little cups—which under the microscope are 
very pretty objects—are often finely toothed, 
and when they open are seen to be full of 
spores, frequently of a bright orange colour. 
These cluster-cups are probably in all cases 
only conditions of “ rusts” and mildews and 
brands, which we shall now proceed to 
consider. 

Most country people know the “rust” 
which attacks the corn crops and other 
grasses in early summer. Later in the season 
this develops into the corn-mildew, which 
takes the appearance of dark spots on leaf- 
sheaths and culm—the most dismal thing that 
the farmers in some districts can look on. 
About thirty different kinds of “rust” are 
found in Britain on wild and cultivated plants, 
as the rose, the bean, &c., but these are 
probably in every case only early forms of 
certain parasites that afterwards develop 
further, in the same way as the corn-rust does 
into corn-mildew. Some of them have yellow 
spores, golden yellow in the case of the one 
on the under side of groundsel-leaves, but 
usually the spores are brown. 

Farmers, in districts where mildew is pre- 
valent, have long held, and held doggedly, 
that the barberry bush is the evil genius of a 
wheat-field. So convinced were they of this 
even a century ago that in some parts of 
England the bush had then. been almost 
extirpated. The notion has ever since stuck 
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to them in spite of scientific frowns and 
slighting talk of the vulgar errors and super- 
stitions of husbandmen. Not only was the 
cluster-cup that grew onthe barberry held by 
botanists to be distinct from corn-mildew, it 
was actually arranged in a different family ; 


and yet farmers could not be got to see the | 


absurdity of their position, or to regard these 
botanical people as other than impracticable 
wiseacres, Still in spite of systems and classi- 
fications agricultural instinct had fathomed 
the facts—the seeming ignorance had been 
deep intuition—while scientific botanists were 
hopelessly adrift on the deep waters of theory. 
It is a stupid mouse that has not more than 
one hole to harbour in, and a parasitic plant, 
it would seem, of as little resource that 
cannot take different forms in order to 
further its interests, and be prepared to make 
itself at home with more than one unfortunate 
host. Eighteen years ago Professor de Bary, 
of Strasbourg, clearly proved to the satisfac- 
tion of Continental botanists that the corn- 
mildew passed its early life on the barberry 
bush, and he actually produced wheat-mildew 
from barberry cluster-cup. But his results 
did not receive a hearty recognition on this 
side of the Channel, and were denied or 
doubted by most English botanists. Truth 
wears longest, however, and Professor de 
Bary has in this respect been amply vindi- 
cated. Dr. Charles B. Plowright, of King’s 
Lynn, who has had much to do with all that 
pertains to this branch of botany, instituted 
a series of experiments, which have established 
for us Dr. de Bary’s results beyond dispute. 
He adopted every precaution to insure 
accuracy, and has thus arrived at conclusions 
that may be implicitly relied on. Not only 
did he sow spores of the barberry cluster-cup 
on wheat, but of the wheat-mildew on bar- 
berry; and in the first case rust was the 
result, in the other cluster-cups were pro- 
duced. In the light of these discoveries the 
entire life-history of this corn-mildew is very 
interesting to trace. If we start with the 
fungus in the cluster-cup condition on bar- 
berry-leaves we find that on the other side of 
the leaf, right opposite to the cluster, there 
are minute dark specks, seen on examination 
under the microscope to be flask-like bodies 
fixed in the substance of the leaf, and origi- 
nating from the same minute root-like threads 
that produce the cup. These flasks contain 
many very delicate fibres, each tipped by a 
chain of exceedingly minute roundish or 
elongated particles, which are supposed to be 
the equivalents of the pollen grains of flower- 
ing plants. The cluster-cups grow in groups 





| by the one next, and so on, 





on the under side of the barberry - leaf; 
each cup is full of orange spores, is cylin. 
drical and rather deep, 
and surrounded at the 
mouth with a whitish fringe. 
These spores are formed 
in chains, one above an- 
other, from the bottom of 
the cup; the uppermost one 
is oldest, and is pushed off and superseded 
On barberry- 
leaves these spores take no hold, but on 
wheat. they germinate and send tubes into 
the interior 
through the 
pores on the 
surface of leaf 
and stem. The 
next stage isthe 
** rust,” which 
appears as a 
mass of tawny 
powder lying between ruptured parts of the 
wheat epidermis. This powder, which is 
scattered about by the lightest breeze, con- 
sists of spores minutely rough on the surface, 
and usually having a bit of a stalk at one 
end. From a tangled maze of microscopic 
threadlets in the interior of the wheat plant, 
numerous branches radiate towards the sur- 
face, each producing only one of these spores 
at the tip. Rust spores germinate on wheat 
and other grasses nearly all summer, pene- 
trating the tissues with their slender tubes, 
and producing spores similar to themselves. 
Bent on present advantage, generations of 
rust succeed each other, preying on their 
victims, till a chill begins to come into the 
air and a ripeness into the grasses, which 
touch these tiny plunderers with a presenti- 
ment of 
futurity, 
and that 
they may 
not perish 
utterly 
they slip 
into an 
other al- 
ternation 
of gene- 
ration. 
They pro- ? 
duce the “ mildew” form of spore, which is 
specially prepared for a winter sleep. These 
spores are larger, darker, and denser than 
those of “rust,” are club- shaped, and 
divided across their narrowest diameter by 
a partition. Though the mildew is black 


Cluster-cups on 
barberry leaf. 


The rust of wheat, highly magnified. 


Wheat mildew highly ome. 
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to the naked eye, under the microscope 
the spores are recognised to be a deep 
brown. They do not germinate till some 
months have elapsed, and they then send out 
a tube from each of their two divisions. 
This tube in its upper part gives off three 
simple tapering branches, each bearing a 
clear yellowish spore at the end. On a bar- 
_berry-leaf these spores send slender tubes 
right through the epidermis into the interior, 
where they grow, and in about a week pro- 
duce a cluster-cup. Thus one round of life 
is completed and another begins. It is pro- 
bable, however, that corn-rust and mildew 
may propagate themselves for years, inde- 
pendent of any fresh impetus from the bar- 
berry cluster-cup. Otherwise, it is hard to 
understand how rust and mildew should be 
so common and the barberry comparatively 
so rare. In the barberry lies, for this parasite 
as a kind, the secret of renewed possibilities 
of vigorous mischief. The youthful spore 
goes forth full of vital zeal, and its fresh 
vigour runs into the threadlets which it sends 
into the wheat plant, and these work with 
such a will that the wheat-stalk often dies 
while it is green, and rarely produces more in 
the shape of grains than shrivelled starvelings. 
But with “rust” that has for years propa- 
gated itself without this fresh touch at the 
flame of life the effects are inconsiderable 
and the damage to the crops trifling. 

Many other minute parasitic fungi pass 
various stages of their life on different plants. 
A kind closely related to the cluster-cups 
appears on the needle-like leaves of the 

Scotch fir, 
and then 
becomes 
the gold- 
en rust on 


common | 


ground- 
sel. The 
cluster- 
cup of 
colt’s-foot 
becomes 
the rust 
and mil- 
dew of the annual meadow-grass; that of the 
dock passes similar life-stages on the com- 
mon reed-grass. The brown pustules on 
hawthorn-leaves send out spores to seek after 
the juniper. The sedge-mildew was once a 
cluster-cup on the nettle. As swallows mi- 
grate from clime to clime, so do many of 
these minute parasites flit about from one 
Plant to another. The mysteries of nature 


a. Scotch fir leaves, with cup-like fungus. 
4. One of these magnified. 


are endless, but at the heart of every mystery 
there undoubtedly lies a sufficient reason, 
whether we can fathom it or not. 

Many near relatives of the corn-mildew are 
known by the name of brands and are found 
on a great many different plants, usually 
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Spores of various brands, highly magnified. 





growing on the under sides of leaves. The 
| true brands have all a partition across each 
spore dividing it into two cells; but these 
| spores have otherwise much variety of shape, 
|and are elongated or tapering, elliptical or 
round, crowned with a circle of little teeth, 
or covered with tiny spines, sometimes broad 
| at the partition, or at others nearly cut into 
| two there. Then there are not a few kinds 
| that differ little from these except in the 
| spore or fruit having more than two cells. 
On the leaves of the meadow-sweet one with 
| a three-celled spore may be found ; in the 
| small black spots that appear on the under 
| sides of bramble and raspberry-leaves, we 
| have one that has usually four cells in the 
‘fruit. In some cases the number of these 
cells is as many as seven or eight, while in 
| one rare kind there is seldom fewer than a 
dozen. 

Who has not observed the smut—or 
“ blacks ” — among b 
com? The powder é eA 
that comes off these & @ 
sooty heads is com- OS @ 
posed of myriads of Se 
very minute spores Spores of is) Sorm-smat and 
of the plant known 
as the corn-smut. So small are these, 
that it is calculated that eight millions of 
them would be required to cover a square 
inch ; that is, some millions would be needed 
to form a solid mass as large as an ordinary 
pin-head. Corn-smut is not nearly so inju- 
rious as corn-mildew, and can be prevented 
by washing the seed in a strong solution of 
Glauber’s salts, and then when it is still moist 
dusting it over with quicklime, a process 
which destroys the spores adhering to the 
coats of the grain. Similar smuts attack the 
seeds of many wild grasses and sedges, and 
the florets or other parts of a great number 
of field flowers. 
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Bunt is another pest, usually only found 
on wheat. It is known by various names in 
different parts of the country, as smut-balls, 
bladder-brand, stinking rust, &c. In districts 
where it is extensively prevalent, the seed 
wheat is steeped and treated in the way re- 
commended for corn-smut. With bunt there 
is no black dust about the wheat ears as in 
smut ; and, indeed, the infected grain looks 
plumper and fresher than usual. But if we 

*break one of the grains we will find it filled 
with a dark, foetid dust that has a greasy feel. 
If we place a little of this dust under the 
microscope we shall see that it differs very 
much from that of the smut. It will be 
observed to consist of spores which are much 
larger than those of smut, and each wrought 
in a network pattern over the surface. These 
spores are attached by a short stalk to tiny 
branched threadlets that interlace themselves 
together. Bunted wheat is sometimes used 
in the manufacture of gingerbread, its flavour 
being concealed by spices, and its dark colour 
being rather a recommendation than other- 
wise. It is worthy of note that the spores 
sprout out in their minute way into a kind of 
stem on which a number of threadlike bodies 
appear. These send out little processes 
which coalesce, and then produce an oblong 


kind of fruit, from the germination of which 
the spores are in the end produced. The 
nearest ally of bunt is a kind found on the 
leaves of docks. 

Ergot is the name for a diseased condition 
of many grasses in which the seeds become 
hardened and deformed, assuming a horned 


appearance. The ergot of rye is the best 
known of these, as it is used in medicine, 
and the name of spurred rye has been given 
to it. If such grain be placed in moist soil, 
in a few months it will produce a crop of 
small fungi—much larger, however, than 
those usually termed microscopic—and it 
will thus appear that ergot is but an early 
condition of this larger parasite. 

The dark pitch-like spots so common on 
the leaves of the maple also result from the 
presence of a parasitic plant. Almost every- 
one must have observed these conspicuous 
spots, and many have probably been at a 
loss to account for them. The leaves fall 
and the parasite with them; during the 
winter its fruit matures and in spring it is 
ripe. When the maple is thrusting forth its 
green leaves, the parasite is busy distributing 
its spores so that these leaves may not lack 
pitch spots later in the season. 

The white mildews that attack hops, vines, 
roses, &c., are very different from the mildew 





that attacks corn. They are surface para- 
sites, and their threads creep over leaves and 
stems, distorting and destroying. A common 
kind is found on the leaves of garden peas, 
and if one of these infected leaves be ex. 
amined it will be seen to be covered with 
white threads bearing small dark bodies, 
These bodies are tiny packages containing 
cases full of spores. 

A very destructive white rust preys on the 
cabbage and several other cruciferous plants, 
It sends fine threadlets through the interior 
of the leaves, and these are provided with 
little appendages that probably act as suckers, 
White patches appear on the surface of the 
leaves forming conspicuous round spots, and 
the cabbage or other crucifer becomes de- 
formed, swollen, and blistered. From these 
patches are ejected white spherical bodies, 
which are one of the kinds of fruit produced 
by the parasite. Each of these when put 
into a drop of water swells, and after a little 
sets free half-a-dozen small bodies, or some- 
times one or two more or less. At first these 
small bodies lie motionless, but shortly they 
wake up and begin to stir. On each now 
appears two fine lashlike threads of unequal 
length. These shake about energetically, 
the shorter one forward and the other aft, 
andj through the drop of water swims away, 
free and independent, the moving spore. 
After exercising itself in this way for a couple 
of hours or so, it settles down to a quiet 
vegetable way of life, its lashlike threads dis- 
appear, and it becomes a sedate roundish 
spore. It afterwards emits a fine tube from 
some portion of its surface. This tube may 
attain to ten times the length of the spore, 
but when it has grown as far as is needful it 
swells out at the end and thus forms a space 
into which the contents of the spore may 
pass by way of the tube. In this cunning 
manner—and it is one not confined to this 
kind, as what has been said about the corn- 
mildew bears out—the spore is able to trans- 
fer itself from the outside to the inside of a 
leaf through an opening smaller than itself. 
The fine tube is sent into the opening, it 
swells when it finds space inside, the spore 
contents flow in, and the deed is done—the 
thief has managed to squeeze through. If 
any one will take the trouble to put some of 
these white fruits when fresh into a drop of 
water, he will be able to trace all these i 
teresting changes under the microscope. 
Our space being filled, we must leave for 
the. present these spores and their function 
of conserving mischievous activities from 
season to season. 
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NAHUM. CHIROPODIST. 
A Character Sketch. 


THS was how I first came to know 
Squat little Nahum, the Jew corn-cutter ; 
Men at the club the cad would snub, 
And poke their fun, till they made him stutter 
Hot high words that would hiss and sputter. 


Not metaphysical he in the least, 
But much oppressed with his arithmetic ; 
He could not see that One could be Three, 
And argued it out in the high prophetic 
Vein, now and then with a touch pathetic. 


Pathos was not in our line at the club; 
We were all fellows then brisk and jolly ; 
Pity the man who, over his can, 
By a word or a look of melancholy, 
Roused up the spirit of mirth and folly. 


So one evening, I took up his cause, 
Said just a word of his Hebrew breeding, 
And how the views of Rabbinical Jews, 
Whether or no they were quite misleading, 
Were certainly curious, antique reading. 


Late that night he came up to me, slow; 
Would I not honour his humble dwelling ? 

He had a skin without and within, 
Writ by a rabbi in unvowelled spelling, 
Precious as gold ; but he did not mean selling. 


Pricking my ears up to hear of that skin, 
Though squat little Nahum looked showy & shabby, 
I promised to go, being eager to know 
What might be on the skin that was writ by a 
rabbi; 
But it turned out a document feeble and flabby. 


I had pictured the glory of lighting, perhaps, 
On something that cleared up the Deuter-Isaiah ; 
And it was my ill hap just to light on a scrap 
Of wearisome Midrash, half-sermon, half-lie—a 
Fable of Baruch who scribed Jeremiah. 


But Nahum’s gay rooms had the cosiest chairs, 
Red velvet sofas, and trinkets and feathers, 
China vases and cups, with bright saucers and tops, 
And rare gilded screens of old Spanish stamped 
leathers, 
And books with ‘the fashions” for all sorts of 
weathers. 


And on the walls, among high-coloured prints— 
French, of course—mostly ballet-girls clean-limbed, 
high-prancing, 
And horses who won, when the Derby was run, 
Hung a wonderful picture of Bacchus advancing 
To Silenus, who woke from a slumber entrancing. 


“Ah, my Bacchus !” he said, “ my jolly brown god! 
Red-eyed & loud-voiced, & laughing & singing, 
Crowned with the vine, his skin full of wine, 





And splashing the turf with the grape-juice he’s 
bringing 
In the chased golden flask he is tossing and flinging. 


‘¢ Great sir, that’s great; ay, and so, too, is He, 
The silent one, mazed at the noise he is making ; 
Not a word slips through the beard on his lips, 
Though my Bacchus reels up, and the sleepy pool, 
quaking 
At his tread, sets the pale sleepy lilies a-shaking. 


“ How did I come by him? Not long ago 
I saw him in Cohen’s back shop; he was lying 
Among cobwebs and dust, and old iron and rust, 
And the sight of my Bacchus set Cohen a-sighing, 
For he was a bad debt, and no dealers were buying. 


‘‘ This was all that I saw at first, only a glimpse 
Of that panther’s skin girdle there ; look at its tinting. 
‘ What is here now?’ I said, as I wiped from his head 
A grimy cobweb, where a spider was squinting, 
And lo! those wild eyes from the crimson lids 
glinting ! 


*« Ah, Cohen is sharp! I tried hard to conceal 
My wonder, & turned from it, carelessly hamming— 
* No, it could not be sold, not for shekels of gold ; 
’Twas a pledge, & the painter was sure to be coming 
To redeem it with use,’—which he set about sum- 
ming. 


“Yet I got it at last. Yea, that Cohen is sharp. 
The guineas he drew from me! ’twas like blood 
letting. 
You think in our greed gold is all that we heed ; 
But we pay for a song or a picture, forgetting 
In the beautiful art all our gambling and betting. 


‘Oh, my Bacchus! his great limbs are quivering, see! 
As he trolls out his stave, while the still one is 
thinking ; 
And his eyes how they glare! 
declare, 
Than when we first looked, and Silenus is sinking 
Back again on the tree-stump, & dreamily winking.” 


He’s more drunk, I 


So that was how I first came to know 
Squat little Nahum, showy and shabby ; 
"Neath his charms and his rings there is something 
that sings 
Sweeter music to me than his document flabby, 
The old vellum-skin that was writ by a rabbi. 


A cad, of course—yes ; yet he also had some 
Odd thoughts in his small head, which were not 
all caddish ; 
The long glossy curls, and the trim ballet-girls,— 
Well; they spoke of a taste that was certainly 
baddish— 
Yet, I think, he was more than a mere “ forked 
radish.” WALTER SMITH. 
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By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, AutTHoR oF “Kuirty,” “A WINTER WITH THE SWALLOWS,” ETC, 


CHAPTER XXXV.—THE VERDICT. 


“ A» now,” said Mistress Georgie, when 

the first week of their honeymoon 
had slipped by, each day, as it seemed to 
both, shorter and more delightful than the 
last, “and now do you not think we had 
better sit down and write to papa?” 

They were the merest children who ever 
played at the grave pastime of matrimony, 
and this honeymoon had seemed more like 
an extra bit of holiday than anything else. 
Geoff affected the lord and master, Georgie 
sovereign lady and queen, by turns, each pre- 
tending to rule or parading obedience as the 
humour prompted. 

Everything happened to be in accordance 
with their happy mood—the river-side resort 
they had chosen wherein to spend their 
honeymoon, the genial May weather and 
out-door life. They felt sure that Juliet 


was keeping. their secret, and, meantime 


conscience slept. They were young; they 
were self-occupied ; they were in love after 
youthful fashion. How could it be other- 
wise with them ? 

But the recurrence of Sunday, no matter 
under what circumstances, affects most of us 
with a tender feeling. The Sabbath hush, 
the unwonted calm, the devotional stillness, 
recall the Sundays of our youth. We remem- 
ber the careful putting on of our best clothes 
by tender mother, the toddling down garden 
path beside father, the awe inspired by the 
reverential behaviour of elder brothers and 
sisters, the solemnity awakened in our childish 
minds by the enforced attitude of prayer 
and peal of the organ. In after life we may 
have diverged far from the innocent paths 
we trod then ; we may have taken up new 
phases of thought, and become even to our 
own selves wholly altered beings. But our 
childhood is renewed on Sunday mornings 
in the country for all that. 

Thus was it with Georgie on the first 
seventh day after her marriage. She did 
not feel sentimental. Her conscience was 
hardly touched as yet. But she did feel a 
natural longing for home, father, sisters and 
brothers, on this day of all others that had 
ever seemed the happiest. 

The pair had just breakfasted, the sound 





of church bells mingled with the songs of birds 
coming in from the open window. Georgie, 
looking at her watch—Geoff’s wedding gift— 
found that they had just an hour before 
taking the river-side path to the little village 
church. There was time enough, therefore, 
to write a letter, and there was only one letter 
they ought to write. 

“ Suppose we sit down and write to papa,” 
reiterated Georgie as soon as the table 
was cleared. 

Geoff, perched on the window-sill, looked 
towards his bride of a week assentingly. He 
was not given, even in these days of honey- 
moon, to long speeches. 

“Come and sit by me!” cried Georgie 
with an affectation of command. “ We will 
both write, and you shall read my note and 
I yours, when we have done.” 

“ There is no need for me to write,” Geoff 
replied indolently. ‘ You have only to say, 
with my love to all, that if your father likes 
we will both go home next week.” 

“Will you really?” was Georgie’s de- 
lighted reply. Then she took pen in hand 
and began to scribble away as fast as fingers 
could move, It could not matter whether 
Geoff wrote or no, if he sent proper mes- 
sages. She never doubted her father’s plenary 
forgiveness. He had always’ forgiven his 
children’s shortcomings, when acknowledged 
and made amends for, and surely in this 
case he would not be hard upon her. She 
loved Geoff so dearly, and he was s0 
lonely ! 

So she scribbled off the most joyous, con- 
fident, and affectionate letter imaginable, 
hardly asking forgiveness, feeling so sure of 
it beforehand — hardly, indeed, playing the 
penitent, so little did her fault weigh upon 
her conscience. She wrote of her dear 
Geoff, of his hard work, of his care of her, 
of their ambitions mutually shared, and 
of all these things with happy nonchalance 
and the evident certainty of sympathetic 
and uncompromising response. ‘The letter 
finished and sealed, Georgie and Geoff, 
hand in hand, sauntered by the river-side 
path to church, the lightest - hearted, most 
careless-minded young pair in that bright 
spring world. The budding hedgerows, the 
carolling of a thousand birds, the river reflect- 
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ing heavens of pearl and blue, the woodland 
flowers carpeting their path, made up a small 
part only of their joyousness. No cloud was 
visible on their inner any more than their 
outer horizon. They felt so sure that as it 
was with them now so would it be always. 

“ How delightful to think of going home 
next week!” cried Georgie, stooping as she 
spoke to put a wind-flower in her Prayer- 
book. “ How charmed will every one be to 
see us! And you know, Geoff, we shall be 
treated exactly like grown-up folks now that 
we are married. Bella will no longer order 
me about as in the old days; we shall both 
sit up to supper, and no one but papa 
will tell us what we ought todo! Yes,I am 
pleased to be a married woman!” 

And saying this Mistress Georgie reared 
her head and looked at her wedding-ring 
with an air of great satisfaction. Geoff 
smiled, but made no comments. 

As will be seen, there was little enough of 
romance or sentiment about these two young 
things, and what they had been a week ago 
they remained, a simple-hearted, selfish boy 
and girl, content with the happiness that 
belonged to themselves, and not at all con- 
scious of the serious responsibilities of life. 

“‘Where shall we live when we return to 
London and begin work again?” asked 
Georgie after a time. 

“T thought you said you would prefer a 
little house to ourselves ?” Geoff replied. 

“If we have money enough. — It costs 
more to keep two people than one, and we 
must make your present income do, 'any- 
how.” 

Geoff frowned impatiently. 

“Nonsense! My father left a handsome 
fortune. I shall demand money enough for 
my needs.” 

“Do not let us make any fresh quarrels 
with your mamma and Mr. Durham, dear,” 
Georgie said persuasively. “If so, it is sure 
to be laid on my shoulders, you know. Never 
mind about the little house, if it is too ex- 
pensive ; at any rate let us hear what advice 
papa has to give us first.” 

Thus the pair prattled on, both having their 
minds made up at least on one point. They 
were to have their own way, and be happy 
ever after ! 

Meantime Georgie’s minutely descriptive 
I:tter, dropped into the village letter-box so 
gaily, found its way two mornings later into 
the family letter-bag at home. Tuesday’s 
post-bag was always a heavy one for the 
master, and on this particular occasion he 
had so many proofs and business letters to 





examine that he put Georgie’s thick envelope 
aside till the other communications were 
opened. Finally, without the faintest mis- 
giving, he broke the seal and read. 

“ And what does Georgie say for herself, 
papa?” asked Bella as she presided at the 
urn. “ Idle girl, not to have written long ago 
to tell us of her doings at Brighton !” 

Garland read on, not hearing the inter- 
ruption, and as he read, gradually becoraing 
spell-bound by that girlish scrawl, first Bella, 
then the entire breakfast party in turns, be- 
came aware that something was wrong. The 
master’s darkening brow and changing colour 
told thus much without words, and soon not 
even Bella dared to ask the reason, so pale 
had grown Garland’s cheek, so firmly knit 
his lips, so portentous his whole appearance. 

The letter being carefully read through, 
Garland at last looked up, none having ven- 
tured as yet to break the long pause. From 
the oldest to the youngest present all stood 
in awe of the master at that moment ; never 
before had they seen anger make such havoc 
on those noble, benignant features. 

“TI have something to say to you all,” he 
began slowly, looking at each expectant 
young face by turns, not a smile to be seen 
on any—only speechless dread and suspense. 
**T have something very bitter to say to you 
all,” he went on, his colossal frame shaken 
with emotion as he spoke. ‘One of my 
children has deceived me. Let none of you 


‘mention your sister Georgie’s name in my 


hearing. Let none of you write to her till 
you have your father’s permission.” 

Having thus spoken he rose to go, crush- 
ing Georgie’s letter in his palm, every nerve 
and fibre alive to keen mental pain. 

“Oh, father, dear!” Bella interposed, 
rising from her seat and fain to throw her 
arms about his neck, “may we not know 
what she has done? May we not say a 
word on her behalf?” 

“ Bella,” Garland replied sternly—it was 
the first time in his life that he had thus 
addressed his best beloved and most adoring 
child, ‘‘ Bella, you occupy a mother’s place 
towards your younger brothers and sisters. 
Be it your first duty to teach these children 
theirs. I have nothing more to say.” 

He left them, locking himself in his work- 
ing-room, there to weep and ponder over 
one of the bitterest disillusions of his life. 
That one of his children should heartlessly 
and openly deceive him, he had never for a 
moment imagined possible. The tenderest 
father, the closest friend to all from their 
earliest years, hiding from them his own 
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griefs and troubles, brightening and beauti- 
fying their existence by every device in his 
power, and at any cost to himself, it seemed 
impossible that he of all others should be 
thus treated. 

Was there, then, no tender feeling, no 
virtue, no guiding principle in youth, no con- 
ception of the suffering inflicted by wrong- 
doing in others? Had he been too gentle 
towards his little ones from their earliest 
years, never sufficiently encouraging rigid 
uprightness and self-denial? Or, if not 
here, where, then, had his teaching and rear- 
ing been amiss ? 

In that first outburst of indignant grief he 
felt that the sudden tidings of his child’s 
death would have been a far lighter affliction. 
She had not only consented to do wrong 
herself, but had permitted— perhaps en- 
couraged—another in a conspiracy against 
those whom it was their first obligation to 
obey. What shocked and pained him more 
than the act itself, and what showed even 
greater moral insensibility, was the apparent 
indifference of the perpetrators. Georgie 
wrote as carelessly as if she were asking 
pardon for having forgotten to fulfil a trifling 
behest. Geoff sent offhand messages indica- 
tive of nothing to be called remorse. What 
could have so perverted, so hardened them? 
The good seed had been abundantly sowed 
in this virgin soil ; evil influences and poison- 
ous example had been withheld ; they had 
been edified alike by precept and practice ; 
yet they could thus openly and audaciously 
violate the first duty, and wrong their nearest 
and dearest friends and protectors! It 
seemed inexplicable. 

When the first passion of wrath was spent, 
he drew a deep sigh, arranged his papers, and, 
opening his desk, prepared for the long 
morning’s work. The luxury of indulgence 
in grief had never been his. Alike in the 
darkest days as well as the brightest, he 
must gird up his loins and do his appor- 
tioned labour. But it seemed to him that 
morning as if the task of wrenching himself 
from sorrow was beyond his power. Once, 
twice, thrice, he dipped his pen in the 
familiar inkstand, that faithful companion of 
so many years, and each time the ink dried 
ere a single thought was shaped into words. 
Several times he tried to frame a sentence 
that should follow the lines so flowingly 
penned the night before. But no thought 
flashed across his mind; no word came. For 
the first time in his life that inner speech 
was absolutely denied him, by means of 
which so many inner lives had been made 





happy, so many minds litted into brighter 
regions, and so many bodies nurtured and 
sheltered. 

There he sat in his accustomed place that 
sweet spring morning, the daily posy gathered 
by childish hands placed beside his desk, 
the clean sheet of paper spread before him, 
the inkstand replenished. There he sat, 
having in prospect the dancing blue sea, the 
white-winged fishing-boats, the wide purple 
heavens, and all around the gorse-clad hills 
ringing with the skylark’s note. Yet no 
prayerfulness, no inspiration, no sweet fancies 
took possession of him. It was a usual 
thing with him never to dip his pen in ink 
for the first time of each »norning without a 
momentary thanksgiving, an unspoken hymn 
to the Giver of all, that he was spared to 
another day of toil, of love, and of hope. 
But to-day he was dumb, mute, voiceless. 

“Qh, Georgie!” at’ last, as his shaggy 
head sank on the table and tears flowed 
freely on the page, “‘ oh, Georgie! may God 
lead you into the right path by milder suffer- 
ing than that you have inflicted on your 
father!” 

An hour later, when he opened his outer 
door—the master occupied two rooms on 
the ground-floor, shut off from the rest of the 
house—pale, haggard, almost tottering, so 
had that brief anguish shaken him, he stum- 
bled against something lying on the threshold 
—a dog, a bundle, he knew not what. 
It was Cousin Alice, the deformed girl, 
feeblest, humblest member of the household ; 
having no claim upon the master but her 
own helplessness and friendlessness, no kin- 
ship with him but that created by his sweet 
pitifulness and unending compassion, she it 
was, of all others, who ventured to waylay 
him now. He could not refuse comfort 
from one whose sole comforter he had ever 
been. She knew that he often quitted his 
work to steal a breath of hill-side air during 
these May mornings, and since breakfast had 
waited, dog-like, on the threshold for the 
opportunity she felt was sure to come. 
And when the door at last opened the lame 
girl did not tremble at her boldness in thus 
confronting her protector, when even his 
eldest child was bidden to stay away. She 
did not want to offer a word of consolation ; 
she did not wish Garland to notice her pallor 
and her tears; she only wanted to tender her 
smile of affection—not to be refused on 
account of its very humbleness. So, no 
sooner did she hear the click of the latch 
than she sprang to her feet, and, without 
uttering a syllable, checking her tears by 4 
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great effort, she caught hold of the master’s 
hand and kissed it passionately. 

She would have left him then, but Gar- 
land even in his extreme longing to be alone 
must return kindness for kindness, and de- 
votion for devotion. Instead of a rebuke, 


therefore, which the poor girl, seeing his 
agitation, almost expected, and was quite 
ready to brave, knowing well that the smile 
of forgiveness would be hers later, instead 
of an impatient gesture or even a kind, hasty 
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word, he now stooped down and taking her 
in his arms, pressed a tender kiss. on her 
brow. 

Ah! what that little thing may be to 
such lone unsought women as Cousin 
Alice: The pure kiss of her protector, 
that first, last, only man’s kiss she was ever 
to know, brought more than a benediction to 
the hump-backed girl. 

It was an awakening, a romance, a little 
life, never destined to die. She would remem- 


“Ts that all you have for me?”’ 


ber its sweetness as long as she lived, and it 
would ever come back to her with the vivid- 
ness of yesterday. 

She would always believe, moreover, with 
the guileless faith of the orphaned and the 
feeble, that if she had- received much, 
she had at least accorded something, and 
that in one dark moment of her bene- 
factor’s existence, she had given him sympa- 
thy, simple it might be, yet none the less 
dear and welcomé. She had been, oh! 
ineffable thought, for one brief span, a con- 
solation to the consoler, a staff to the strong, 
a blessing to one who had hitherto dispensed 
blessing to all. 





Thus the poor girl delighted to hope and 
believe, guarding zealously to her dying day 
the secret of that one unforgetable, too pre- 
cious kiss ! 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—YOUTHFUL MORALISTS. 


Or course, there was not one of that con- 
sternated breakfast party who failed to guess 
what had happened. Georgie and Geoff 
must be married. No other delinquency on 
Georgie’s part could be unpardonable. 

“ You see, dear children,” said the motherly 
Bella, gathering her young brothers and 


‘sisters about her knees, and sermonizing to 


them with the sobriety of sixty, “you see 
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the fruits of disobedience in our Georgie. 
We cannot, we must not love her as we 
used to do.” Here she wiped away her 
tears. “That is the hardest of all to bear. 
Georgie, our own dear sister, has been so 
naughty that we must not love her.” 

The children all wept, and Bella went on— 

“But, dears,” Bella added consolingly, 
“although papa will not let us think of our 
Georgie as we used to do, for of course 
. we must not forgive wrong-doing till it 
is repented of and atoned for, we may all 
be sure that some day papa will forgive, 
and that Georgie will then become our 
own own sister once more.” 

That day, for the first time in the chil- 
dren’s remembrance, a heavy gloom settled 
over the household, and Garland’s heart 
must have been cheered by the added ten- 
derness shown him now. Bella, ever care 
and thoughtfulness itself, wept in secret, 
but tried to encourage and cheer the rest, 
whilst the little ones seemed trying to 
make up for Georgie’s disobedience by extra 
docility and lovingness. Bitter as was the 
father’s portion, there was sweet consolation 
in these artless proofs of devotion. His 
sadness was his children’s sadness... The 


wrong-doing of one was the mourning of all. 


It was not till the firstgloom had passed 
that the younger children put a few natural 
queries, Was Georgie dressed in_ white, 
with a veil. and orangesblossoms? they 
wondered. Were.they marrigd by: eb lagk 
smith at Gretna Green Pays, 

“Just think, my 
Bella, “ how different everything, would, have 
been had Georgie only asked papaisgonsenty-] 
Sometime or other we.should have*hadsa 
real wedding, and a big bride-cake, and doles 
to the poor, and although, as papa says, we 
must do what is right, whether we get cakes 
or whippings for the same, still we cannot 
help thinking of such things. How selfish 
wrong is! How thoughtless! Allthe joy of 
the wedding our poor Georgie and Geoff 
have kept to themselves instead of sharing it 
with those who love them best!” 

Bella had at once set off to tell her dear 
Lady Auriol, now indeed Lady Auriol no 
longer, but plain Mrs. Durham, and we 
may well imagine the mixed feelings her 
news aroused in that anxious mind. For 
during Bella’s visit their surmises were con- 
firmed by a letter from Pearla’s solicitor in 
London, formally acquainting her, at Geoff's 
request, of his marriage, and demanding, 
quite coldly and somewhat peremptorily, an 
increase of income. 


Pearla read the letter with very little 
show of emotion, and laid it down without 
a word. Bella, who had looked for agita- 
tion chiefly of a pleasurable kind, could 
not understand her friend’s passiveness. 

“ But for their disobedient conduct, would 
you not be pleased rather than not at Geoff's 
marriage, dear Lady Auriol?” asked Bella. 
“If he really loves Georgie, must it not 
make him more thoughtful for others also, 
and more unselfish ? ” 

Pearla sighed deeply. 

“Has Geoff any heart at all?” asked 
Pearla sadly and coldly. Then she added 
in a voice that saddened her listener, “ Poor 
Georgie, poor child!” 

“Oh! do not pity Georgie,” cried Bella, 
“ T am sure that he will be good to her, and 
that in time this new happiness will make 
him good to you.” 

But Pearla was not now to be wrought 
upon by her favourite’s bright visions and 
illusive fancies. This last act of Geoff's 
proyed to her, past all questioning, the deep- 
seated. perversion that had come over her 
son. He had evidently. long ago ceased to 
realise how his conduct affected her, and if 
the:very fact of his mafriage with a girl he 
loved did not. soften his heart nothing would 
do-so ; at least, thus it seemed to Pearla. 

Marriage in her own case had effected 
great changes, of which she herself could 
hardly take account... She was no longer 
alone. Thereinplay ithe healing quality of 
her new condition.. She was-no longer per- 
pmitted. to. broedin’ solitude over her grief. 
She could not let sotrow.do with her as it 
}would:*»She»was.constrained to think of 
another more than: of -herself,in.the smallest 
as well as the greatest things. Thus it had 
come about that she was recovering gradually 
her lost health and spirits. She was now 
mistress of Durham’s house, and in order to 
rouse her from the dangerous apathy into 
which she was falling, he made the position 
as onerous as he possibly could. It was 
clear enough that she must have some occu- 
pation, and too much rather than too little. 
She must ride with him, walk with him, and 
accompany him all day long. She must be 
forced even by the exercise of a little exac- 
tion to see how necessary she was to 
him. 

By little and little a very great change 
came over Pearla. She felt that Geoff’s con 
duct affected her very differently from what 
it would have done before her marriage. 





less 


She also, heaven forgive her! was growing 
tender towards the fatherless lad. 
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These new ties, her own marriage and ‘his, 
only separated them more and more, and 
there were times when Pearla would rouse 
herself as if from a dream, wondering if the 


kind of resignation she now felt were a life- | 


long resignation, and whether things would 
always remain the same between herself and 
her only child. Sometimes an indifferent 
calm came over her at such a prospect. At 
others she was obliged to shut her mind to 
the thought, so painful would it become. 

Very little things would suffice to bring 
back all the old misery and old tenderness. 
The sight of some supremely proud and 
happy mother, for instance, leaning on the 
arm of her son, the passing glimpse of some 
family group, of a cluster of schoolboys at 
play, of a young student, satchel in hand— 
all these things would at times suffuse her 
eyes with tears and fill her heart with yearn- 
ing. On one occasion, during their honey- 
moon, if such it could be called, she was 
obliged to hide herself from Durham in order 
to weep. He had taken her to a pretty 
little French watering-place, where at that 
season of the year visitors were few and the 
beautiful country around could be enjoyed to 
the best advantage. 

But tourists had begun to arrive, and 
among these happened to be a widowed 
mother with her son, a young officer, who had 
evidently been separated for some time. 
The pair sat down beside Durham and 
Pearla one afternoon in the pretty public 
gardens when the band was playing, and even 
careless observers must have noticed the 
mother’s passionate delight in her boy’s 
presence, the admiration with which she 
gathered every ,word that fell from his lips, 
her pride as she leaned upon his arm. 

For Pearla the little episode had a hidden 
pathos. She could not get the picture out 
of her mind, and it haunted her for days 
after. 

Just so, ah! just so, had she dreamed in 
days gone by that it would have been with 
herself and her darling! She naturally sup- 
posed when quitting her island home for once 
and forall, that the widowed mother and her 
only son would be all in all to each other. 
And instead of being all in all, they were less 
than nothing ! 

Better far would it have been for both, she 
felt in that momentary despair, had Geoff 
lost mother and father too, whilst yeta care- 
less child, and stayed under Durham's roof. 

At least so reasoned Pearla, reasoning 
after the manner of short-sighted mortals, 
taking into small account the deep, unfathom- 





able ways of God’s providence. This pro- 
blem, humanly speaking, seemed insolvable, 
doomed to remain in dark, unriddled se- 
curity. How could she see the. matter in 
any other light ? 

She resigned herself at last to live without 
hope of any future reconciliation with Geoff, 
and as far as possible to banish him from 
her memory. It was only likely now 
that her judgment should be biassed by her 
husband’s, and he on this point was implac- 
able. Thus the over-tender, more than 
adoring, mother of former days was growing 
hard also, and thus Geoff had no longer an 
advocate nor Georgie an intercessor. They 
were left entirely to themselves and their 
stolen happiness. 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—GEOFF AS CONSOLER. 


On the second day after posting her letter 
Mistress Georgie, leaving Geoff still uncon- 
cernedly at his breakfast, tripped down the 
river-side path to meet the postman. 

She felt quite sure of getting her letter 
that morning, and not only her father’s, the 
letter of letters, but several. Bella would 
certainly write a volume in miniature, and 
each member of the family group would con- 
tribute their share: half a morning’s de- 
lightful occupation in the perusal of this 
budget was in store for her, she said, as she 
joyously hailed the approaching letter-carrier. 
He nodded to her encouragingly from the 
distance, and crying out, “‘ My letters, where 
are my letters?” Georgie awaited him. 

How was the worthy postman to know 
the precise kind of epistle Mistress Georgie 
expected? He could only give the best that 
he had, so he dived into his capacious 
bag and produced, Georgie uttering a little 
exclamation of dismay—only a missive from 
Juliet. 

“Ts that all you have for me?” she asked 
with tears in her eyes. 

“More next time,” answered the senten- 
tious letter-carrier, hastening on his way. 

Georgie sat down under the hedge, not 
to read her bosom-friend’s letter, nothing 
Juliet had to say seemed of the slightest 
interest just then, but to shed the first tears 
that had saddened her married life. She had 
nicely calculated the postal distances between 
home and this riyer-side resort. A reply by 
return of post must have reached her that 
morning. She soon dried her eyes, however, 
and smiled at her own folly. Why should 
she expect to be answered so very promptly ? 
Papa had always work to do which could not 
be put off, and Bella might be in the midst 
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of her marmalade-making, or engaged in 
some other household business not to be put 
off. It was absurd to think that a letter— 
and such a letter too !—should be written in 
the busiest part of the day. Evening was 
the favourite time for letter-writing at home, 
and she should be sure to hear from her 
father and Bella next morning. 

Having taken that consolation to her 
mind she put away care for the rest of the 
day and returned to the house, singing as she 
went, and crowning herself with flowers till 
she looked like a May queen. 

“What does your father say?” asked 
Geoff as his young bride entered by the bay- 
window, a lovely apparition of youth, fresh- 
ness, and joy. He did not look up from his 
final egg to contemplate that sweet picture, 
and repeated carelessly, ‘‘ Well ?” 

“‘ Of course we should not get our letter by 
return of post,” Georgie replied. “ Every 
one is always so busy all day at home. It is 
not till evening comes that there is ever a 
moment for letters. We shall hear to- 
morrow.” 

Geoff was no more disposed than Georgie 
to take the matter seriously, and finished his 
breakfast without any comment. His man- 


ner of taking happiness was the most indolent 


possible. Nothing could be better or more 
to his taste than their present mode of exis- 
tence he thought, and wished it could last for 
ever. 

Georgie was capital at boating and fish- 
ing, and as expert with the oars and the fish- 
ing-rod as a boy. The weather was delight- 
ful. There was no need to hurry about 
anything and they were under nobody’s 
orders. At present his ambition soared no 
higher. 

“Come, Georgie!” he said, jumping up 
with some alacrity when he heard the clock 
strike eight anda half. ‘ Pack the luncheon- 
basket at once, and let us be off. This is 
going to be the best day we have had as yet. 
Let us not lose a moment.” 

Georgie busied herself with her prepara- 
tions in the gayest spirits. Whilst he got 
ready the fishing-tackle she very expeditiously 
packed a copious picnic basket, one might 
have supposed for half-a-dozen guests instead 
of two. But neither of them had yet done 
growing! ‘They were out of doors from 
morning till night, and they were in the best 
possible health and spirits. No wonder that 
their appetites were enormous ! 

“Do you think I have provided enough ?” 
asked the young wife, opening the lid before 
her lord and master. 





Geoff inspected the contents with a critical 
air. 

“There can be no harm in adding a second 
loaf,” he said. ‘You know, we shall get 
nothing else till night.” 

At last everything was ready, and heavily 
laden, the young pair hastened down to 
the river-bank, where boat and boatman 
awaited them. 

The May morning was perfect. Most of 
us know what deliciousness is imparted to 
pearly skies and foliage of tenderest green 
by the pure reflections of a river. Natural 
beauty of the quiet kind may be said here to 
reach its climax. We have no overwhelming 
contrasts between the majesty of nature and 
ephemeral human existence as by the sea or 
amid snow-clad peaks. Rather do we feel 
these shifting lights and shadows, these crys- 
talline undulations and winding currents 
beneath umbrageous shadow, to be in keep- 
ing with the changefulness and mutability of 
our own lives. Nothing in such scenery is 
solemn, portentous, grandiose. We can be 
our own small*selves and realise our transi- 
toriness by the river-side and take no shame! 
But Georgie and Geoff had no serious thought 
of this or any kind throughout that long, 
merry May-day. ‘They were quite happy, 
but hardly knew it. Life under such con- 
ditions was good and desirable, but that they 
hardly realised its fulness. Even the love 
that had brought them together, and isolated 
them from their nearest and dearest, had as 
yet little of depth or fervour about it. They 
were sure to be constant to each other and 
satisfied with each other. What love of a 
higher kind might mean they could not con- 
ceive, 

The longest and happiest May-day draws 
to a close at last, and when at twilight they 
returned, Georgie was too tired, hungry, and 
sleepy to disturb herself about the coveted 
letter, and before her pretty head had been 
five minutes on the pillow she was as sound 
asleep as if care did not exist in the world. 

That ineffable slumber, undisturbed by any 
illomened dreams, lasted till long after 
dawn, and when at length she awoke, her 
first thought was of her letter. It was already 
past seven o’clock. She must dress at once, 
or the postman would arrive before she could 
run to the river-side to meet him. 

Again precisely the same little scene took 
place as had happened the day before. The 
letter-carrier nodded to her encouragingly 
and produced a thick envelope from his bag. 
But it did not bear the wished-for superscrip- 
tion and post-mark. It was not the missive 
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she longed for and a moment before believed 
in so implicitly. 

This second disappointment was more than 
Georgie could bear, and now, instead of 
shedding a few secret tears under the hedge- 
row, she ran back to the house, pouring out 
all her troubles to her husband. 

“The letter must have miscarried, or some 
one is ill at home, or papa is very angry,” 
she cried, 6vercome with dismay. Then, 
unable any longer to conceal her fears, she 
added—* Oh, Geoff! if it should indeed be 
so. If papa will not write and will let no 
one write, what is to become of us?” 

Geoff, lounging on the table in his favourite 
attitude, was the very last person in the 
world adapted to play the part of comforter, 
much less adviser. Words usually failed him 
when he wished to express any thought out 
of the common way, and he was shy of 
demonstrations even before Georgie. 

But he could not see her tearful and agi- 
tated without being kind, so just sliding 
towards her without quitting the table, he laid 
his dry cheek to her tear-moistened one and 
said, with childish expressions of endearment, 
“Now, don’t you cry, Georgie. I will sit 
down at once and write to your father. I 
ought perhaps to have done so in the begin- 
ning. Give me pen, ink, and paper.” 

“ Dear Geoff, I am sure you are right,” 
Georgie cried, suddenly brightening. “ Per- 
haps papa is more vexed with your want of 
respect in not writing than with anything else. 
Nothing makes him more angry than dis- 
respect.” 

“T will say all that I can think of,” Geoff 
went on, again rubbing her cheek with his 
own, and, turning red as a poppy, added, 
“ And you know, Georgie, if your father re- 
fuses to forgive us, we must make the best we 
can of our position.” 

Georgie became once more the very per- 
sonification of dismay. 

“Papa will, must, forgive us, Geoff,” she 
said aghast. 

“I. do not know,” Geoff replied slowly, 
and looked at her with unmistakable mean- 
ing. 

Georgie was silent for a moment, then laid 
her head on Geoff’s shoulder and wept 
afresh, 

“ Anyhow,” Geoff said, with an affectation 
of manliness, “ we are no longer alone in the 
world now. If every one else neglects you 
and turns their back on you, Georgie, there 
is still some one you have to look to.” 

As he spoke, he held his young wife to his 
heart and kissed her with real ieeling, 





“‘ But Bella and Griddles and all the dear 
children,” sobbed poor Georgie. 

“ Anyhow, fetch me pen and paper,” Geoff 
said encouragingly, “and my letter to your 
father shall be written and dispatched in a 
twinkling.” 

Geoff’s conversational and epistolary powers 
were about equal, and nothing in the shape 
of a letter could have been briefer or more 
barren than that he now penned, Georgie 
leaning over his shoulder as he wrote. She 
would fain have enlarged and embellished, 
but he was obstinate, and the letter, he said, 
such as it was, should be his own. At least 
it was an apology and a plea for pardon. 
Georgie, having taken possession of it, 
bounded to the village letter-box full of 
hope. 

Three days of suspense went by and no 
answer came. Then Georgie wrote in a 
much more penitent vein, imploring for- 
giveness, blotting the page with tears, beg- 
ging for one little word only. And that 
letter, to make assurance doubly sure, she 
registered. “ Letters are constantly slipping 
into newspapers for foreign parts, and who 
knows but that ours may all have gone 
astray ?” she said, ready to catch at a straw. 
“ How foolish of us not to have thought of this 
before !” 

But the registered letter proved as in- 
effectual as its precursors, and the bitter truth 
dawned upon the young husband and wife at 
last. The terrible verdict that had been 
passed upon them was—Silence ! 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—MARRIAGE AND 
MATRICULATION, 


Georr did his very best to lighten poor 
Georgie’s heavy heart, though, as far as his 
own feelings were concerned, the sentence 
passed on them did not seem unbearable. 
As was only natural in a'young husband, one, 
moreover, who was “lord of himself,” he 
gloried in the thought that he must now hold 
the supreme place in his wife’s affections ; 
and the isolation to which he had brought 
her fed the natural jealousy of his disposition. 
Nothing short of individual devotion on the 
part of his mother had been enough for him, 
and now he felt conscious of a selfish satis- 
faction at the turn affairs had taken with 
Georgie. He had separated her from her 
family, certainly not without offence, yet 
without anything like an offence warranting 
so severe a punishment. They were now 
both alone in the world, and must look 
only to each other. 

But although the young man reasoned thus, 
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he could but feel as time wore on the terrible 
penalty they were called on to pay for their 
wrong-doing. He realised it vicariously 
through Georgie. Of sunny temperament like 
her sister Bella, Georgie yet possessed a very 
different disposition from that of her elder 
sister. There are certain natures who claim 
kith and kin with the sorrows of all their 
kind, and these are of the highest. There 
are others who rebel against their own share 
of unhappiness as an injury inflicted upon 
them by Providence, and instinctively resist 
any outward claims on their sympathy. 

Bella belonged to the first category, Georgie 
to the second, and she possessed, moreover, a 
touch of unconcern, audacity, even hardness 
in her character, that enabled her to shake off 
the troubles that affect most of us. . This 
aloofness on the part of her father and 
brothers and sisters seemed to her alike cruel 
and unjust. She could have endured any 
outburst of grief or anger, any remonstrance 
or reproof, any lesser punishment. But to 
be utterly left to themselves, to be cut adrift 
from all family ties, to feel that they were 
quite alone in the world, was a prospect that 
made even Georgie recoil panic-stricken. 
Nothing else could have brought home to her 
such a sense of guilt. Garland, well versed 


in the human heart, and generally speaking 
pitifulest of the pitiful, judged aright in 


dealing thus with his dear offenders. They 
must be brought to atonement by the bitterest 
probation he could possibly make them 
undergo. By no milder treatment could 
they become regenerate. It was the heedless- 
ness of Georgie’s conduct that so wrung her 
father’s heart. She must have known exactly 
how such disobedience and deception would 
affect him. A child sotenderly reared could 
not be blind to the truth here. And what, 
after all, was Georgie’s suffering compared 
to that she had inflicted on others? <A day 
or two of tears, regrets, and good resolutions, 
a few weeks of sorrow and shame, and a per- 
petual inclination to be irritated and aggrieved, 
such was the effect produced on Georgie by 
her trial. No one beholding that bright 
young face and listening to. that careless 
young voice would have accredited her with 
acare. Love, liberty, and the inconsequent 
egotism of youth, made real sadness im- 
possible to her. She could put unpleasant 
thoughts out of reach and stifle remorseful 
pangs. But she was occasionally bitter and 
impatient. The sting of conscience will 
make itself apparent somehow. 

““What is the matter with you?” Geoff 
would ask wonderingly, hardly able to believe 





that these angry frowns, these hasty retorts, 
and sudden little flashes of temper belonged 
to his Georgie. “You -used,” he would say 
half slily, half reproachfully, “ to be the best- 
natured girl in the world.” 

Georgie would blush crimson and open 
her eyes wide at this reproof, feeling it to be 
merited, yet conscious of not one but a 
dozen valid excuses. 

“T am so miserable,” she said. “It is 
different for you, Geoff. Boys do not feel 
as girls do, and you have no little brothers 
and sisters. If I could only see my Tommy! 
and dear little Griddles, Dicky, you know, 
and Posie, that is Jessie, you know, and 
Cousin Alice, and sweet old grannie, I should 
be once more the best-tempered person in 
the world.” 

Geoff smiled a little ironically. 

“The children used to worry you in the 
old days, and now you have all your time to 
yourself and no worries at all,” he said. 

“ Not of one kind, but of another, and the 
worst that can be,” Mistress Georgie would 
make reply. “But as I said before, boys 
and girls feel things so differently.” 

“You might say men and women,” was 
Geoff's huffy answer. 

Such little scenes were of frequent occur- 
rence, but on the whole no young husband 
and wife could be on better terms than these 
two. If Georgie was not precisely Geoff's 
ideal of womanly perfection, she was the com- 
panion of his choice. If Geoff to Georgie’s 
thinking was often too boyish, dilatory, and 
playful, she loved him better and felt more 
at home with him than any one else. So far 
then as mutual confidence, affection, and 
suitability were concerned, the marriage pro- 
mised well. 

For the most part their life was now pastime, 
but one sober thread ran through the lighter 
texture. This was the thought of their exam- 
inations, which was their sole ambition now as 
ithad been before. ‘They clung to the hope 
of asuccess in this line all the more per- 
sistently, as if it did not bring about a recon- 
ciliation, it would at least raise them in the 
opinion of their friends. To do something 
creditable as far as their respective studies 
were concerned seemed to Geoff not only a 
moral obligation and a praiseworthy deed, but 
tantamount in itself to atonement. He 
felt that if they accomplished their aims, they 
should for once and for all deserve golden 
opinions of all at home, home meaning to 
him Georgie’s, for he owned no other. : 

They set to work about their domestic 
arrangements in childlike fashion, and hired 
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alittle lodging “ in order to be able to dispose 
of their time and have no interruptions,” as 
Mistress Georgie said. Then they engaged 
private tutors in order to make up for past 
shortcomings, and by fits and starts worked 
with right good-will. But it was naturally 
by fits and starts. 

The little semi-detached villa in which they 
lodged had a tiny lawn, and after an hour of 
Euclid and Latin, Georgie invariably had a 
headache and Geoff was tired of sitting, so 
they would indulge in a game of lawn-tennis. 
Or they would suddenly discover that they 
were working much too hard, and would rush 
off to the nearest underground railway station 
and take tickets for Kew or Richmond, there 
to spend the afternoon on the river. Geoft’s 
scientific studies did not quite stand still, 
which was all that could be said about them, 
whilst even so much could hardly be averred 
of poor Georgie’s generally. 

They were the happiest young pair under 
the sun, in spite of an occasional prick of 
conscience and gnawing sense of desolation. 
Even Geoff felt their loneliness as time wore 
on, although he would not for worlds have 
confessed it to Georgie. For her part, she 
could not keep back a plaint now and 
then. She loved Geoff better than anything 
in the world, and she had no fault to find 
with anything. But he must confess it. They 
were a little dull sometimes. 

“You see, Geoff,” she said one Sunday 
afternoon as they sat at dinner in their 
cheerful little parlour, “it is on Sundays that 
I feel more wretched than I can express. 
What Sundays we used to have at home! 
Twenty to dinner at least, and walks after 
church in winter and tea in the garden in 
summer. I do wish we knew one or two 
families who would invite us out to dinner 
sometimes—or even tea. Dinner seems like 
dinner when you sit down twenty to table, 
and with puddings as large as small drums.” 

Geoff laughed. 

“Well, let us go into a boarding-house 
again. We should sit down twenty to dinner 
and have puddings as large as drums, I 
dare say.” 

“Should we get invited out to tea, do you 
think?” asked Georgie thoughtfully. It 
seemed to her a matter to be deeply pon- 
dered over. 

“Very likely,” Geoff replied with extremest 
good-nature. ‘“ We can but try it.” 

So they determined to try it, and settled 
themselves in a large and apparently sociable 
boarding-house in the neighbourhood of 
Regent’s Park. There were numerous visitors 





here, and certainly as far as the size of the 
puddings went Georgie’s ambitions were 
realised. 

But the occupants of a London boarding- 
house, for the most part waifs and strays 
having no home of their own, and migrants 
from all parts of the world, are the very last 
persons from whom hospitality is to be 
looked for, as Georgie soon found out. People 
were friendly to this handsome and evidently 
friendless young pair; the evenings were 
often given up to recreations of a social kind, 
every one tried to be agreeable to them and 
made much of them. But no one asked 
them out on Sundays, and they got no invi- 
tations to tea! They felt lonelier than ever. 

Miss Juliet, who had long ago passed her 
examinations brilliantly, did very often invite 
them to visit her at Brighton, but such visits 
afforded mixed pleasure only. Brighton was 
much toonear that othersea-side place whither 
Georgie’s and even Geoff’s secret longings 
tended in spite of outward indifference. 
Brighton was separated from home by only 
an hour of railway, and Georgie longed 
almost passionately now to see the little 
ones. She had been separated from them 
before and for so long a time, but never 
under the same conditions, And not to 
hear a single word of home news, not to 
know whether her darlings were well or ill, 
not to know what new book papa was 
busied upon: these things pained her as 
far as it was in her nature to feel mental 
anguish. 

The long vacation was spent in Scotland, 
where they alternated fishing and boating 
with Latin and algebra—that terrible al- 
gebra poor Georgie had grown to abhor 
almost like a personal enemy! She never 
for a moment gave up the notion of passing 
her examination, although she was farther 
behind Geoff than ever; he was sure to 
pull through, said his tutors confidently, 
but for herself much more coaching was 
necessary, and much more attention to 
elementary subjects. 

“Of course, boys havé much the best 
chances in life,” Georgie said, never abating 
her intellectual ardour. ‘‘ How can it be ex- 
pected that I should get on as well as you 
do, Geoff, when I have our clothes to mend 
and all the housekeeping to attend to? 
But when we give up lodgings and get into 
a little house of our own, I am sure I 
shall do much better.” 

So after their long holidays they returned 
to London and tried another method of 
living, this. time hiring a tiny house and 
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setting up the most: amusingly miniature 
establishment. 

Georgie, now mistress of two small ser- 
vants, determined to be a model house- 
keeper, and certainly showed to more ad- 
vantage in that capacity than in any other. 
With a little cap on her pretty head, and a 
coquettisn apron into the pockets of which 
she thrust her hands, she played her new 
role to perfection, and when her draw- 
ing-room was dusted, her mending got 
through and her dinner prepared, would sit 
down to the school work Geoff had got 
ready for her. 

But Georgie did not know how to work 
alone, and as soon as dusting and cake- 
making had come to an end there was 
generally an end of Geoff's serious study 
too. For the young wife, seated before a 
heap of books at one end of the study table, 
would be sure to interrupt her fellow-student 
at the other by such appeals as these :— 

“Geoff, dear, do come and help me 
through this terrible Latin sentence. I can 
make out neither beginning, end, nor 
middle.” 

Or— 

“Oh! Geoff, one minute, please: was ever 
such a muddle as this arithmetic paper of 
mine? My head is turned with it, and all 
the signs seem jumbled together as in a 
kaleidoscope.” 

Or— 

“Do, dear Geoff, tell me the derivation 
of Proscenium ; and the Pelopide, who were 
they ?” 

Geoff bore these interruptions with the 
utmost good-nature, but confessed that they 
hindered him not a little. He would even 
sometimes go so far as to say that if he 
failed it would be Georgie’s fault. 

But in spite of such drawbacks as these 
the young fellow-students were at their best 
and happiest when thus occupied. The 
most careless existence may be saved from 
inanition by one serious thought, one re- 
spectable craving. A single enthusiasm may 
be the salvation of some characters, lifting 
them out of the sordid atmosphere of the 
day ; and Latin grammar and algebra might 
also possess a saving grace for a Geoff and 
a Georgie ! 

Those shadowy hopes and ambitions cen- 
treing round the word “examination” alone 
preserved them from a purely vulgar exist- 
ence, given up to common joys and selfish 
aims, narrowed down to a hand-to-mouth life. 

Autumn passed uneventfully, and when 
the domestic reign of winter set in, Georgie’s 





painful longings for home news grew keener 
than ever. ‘They were as entirely isolated from 
the familiar world of home as culprits in 
prison or travellers in the Arctic Sea. But 
for the newspapers they would not know if 
any death broke that dear circle. But for 
the newspapers Georgie had no inkling of 
her father’s literary work, and she looked 
eagerly and witha feeling that approached to 
anguish for his name among the list of new 
books. No writer had ever so adoring a 
public as Garland that of his own fireside ; 
no writer had ever so sympathetically shared 
his plans and his ambitions with his children. 
If there was one passion in Georgie’s some- 
what shallow nature, it was the pride and 
reverence she felt here. She could not re- 
gard her father as an ordinary mortal. To 
her, and indeed to all his children, there 
was something ‘grand, almost godlike, about 
him. And now to be shut off from him as 
completely as if he were no longer living, 
was more bitter to Georgie than perhaps 
even his death would have been. And then 
not to know whether the children were well 
or ill, whether dear little Tommie was put 
into trousers and jackets yet, and whether 
Griddles had begun hissums? And Posie 
must have grown out of all knowledge by 
this time ; oh! if she could but see her and 
hear all that had been going on during this 
long silence ! 

Christmastide came round and Georgie’s 
heart bounded with secret hope. She should 
surely receive a Christmas letter from her 
father, a word or message of love from all! 
And with Geoff's consent, for it seemed 
impossible for Geoff to feel real bitterness 
towards any one but his mother and Dur 
ham, she sent a picture card and Christmas 
greeting to each member of the family, 
writing on the back, “With Geoff and 
Georgie’s best love.” 

Georgie never forgot the bitterness of 
that Christmas morning as long as she lived. 
Long before the arrival of the postman in 
the street, she was watching for him with 
a fluttering heart. At last he came, and he 
brought gifts for both from Juliet and other 
friends. But from home never a word! 
Poor Georgie’s tears fell inconsolably, then 
at last she reproached her father with unkind- 
ness. 

Winter passed and spring found them still 
left to themselves, but early summer brought 
a change which seemed miraculous even to 
Geoff and Georgie. On a certain May 
morning it came about that there were three 
children in the house instead of two ! 
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ALL IN A GARDEN FAIR. 


By WALTER BESANT, AuTHoR or “ ALL SoRTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—JOHN STEPHENS. 


I WAS walking across the green in the 

morning on some household business, 
when I saw in the lane, where stood Mrs. 
Engledew’s cottage, the strange man of whom 
I have already spoken. He was a long way 
off, but my eyes were good. Besides it was 
impossible to mistake his broad felt hat and 
his great beard. He was sitting on a rail as 
usual, and had a cigar in his mouth. 

I went on to the shop without thinking 
much about the man. On my way back, 
seeing him still sitting there and in an atti- 
tude so observant, I reflected that it was a 
favourable opportunity, now that Allen was 
at home, to ask him why he came there and 
what he wanted. 

He did not hear my step until I was quite 
close to him. When he saw me he made as 


if he would get down and walk away. But 
when I spoke to him he put his hands in his 
pockets and remained sitting on the rail. 


“This is the fourth time,” I said, “that I 
have seen you watching Mrs. Engledew’s 
house. What do you want with her? Why 
do you perpetually sit and look at her 
door?” 

“The party,” he replied, without looking 
me in the face, “ who takes an interest in the 
lady has sent me to inquire.” 

“To inquire what? To sit on a gate all 
day and look at the house?” 

“T told you about that party,” he replied, 
“at the beginning.” 

“What can you learn by looking at the 
house? Why do you not go and see her for 
yourself? What do you mean?” 

He said that by standing where he was, he 
could see very well, and sometimes the lady 
sat working at the window, and sometimes 
she came out into the garden. Very well 
indeed he could see her. That was what he 
did for the party who took an interest in the 
lady. The manner of the man was rough 
but not offensive. He did not seem to resent 
my questions. 

“But why do you not go and tell her of 
this person who takes an interest in her ?” 

“ Because,” he replied, “ there are reasons. 
If this person knows that the lady is com- 
fortably off and wants for nothing and that 
she is happy—that is, as happy as most 


people can expect to be at her time of life, 
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and widows of bankrupts and all—that 
person is satisfied. If she was hard up 
now——” 

“Who is the person, then? Who can be 
the man who sends a stranger to hang about 
the house and ask questions of the people? 
Mrs, Engledew’s cousins and relations do 
not hide themselves. Your employer must 
have some good reason for hiding himself.” 

“ Perhaps he has,” the man laughed, a low 
chuckle without any mirth in it. “ Perhaps 
he has excellent reasons. Oh! yes, he 
doesn’t want to show at all.” 

“‘ The only man who can have such reasons 
is her husband’s late partner, the wicked 
wretch who stole his money and ruined his 
credit—and murdered him.” 

“ Which he certainly did, Amen. Of course 
you mean Stephens, John Stephens, Stephens 
is the man,” his voice became husky, ‘‘ who 
stole and spent and ruined all. If it had 
not been for Stephens, her husband would 
have been a rich man this day. If it had 
not been for him, all this grief would never 
have been. As for me I always say that 
John Stephens is nothing better than a 
murderer. Very good reasons why Stephens 
should keep out of the way ; murderers must 
lie snug. He was a forger, too, and it might 
be proved after all these years—forgers must 
sit in the dark ; he falsified the accounts ; he 
stole the money ; he ran away with all that 
was left. Thieves, embezzlers, falsifiers, and 
such must at all times lay low, mustn’t they? 
You bet, John Stephens has got very good 
reasons.” 

“Then you are employed by this man?” 

“Put it, if you like, that I am. Put it 
this way, young lady. You say to yourself 
this. If Stephens has got money, it’s Stephens’s 
bounden duty, being a forger and a thief, to 
give that money up. But if the lady doesn’t 
want the money and Stephens does, why give 
up that money? Why give it up? What's 
the good of giving it up? It won’t bring 
back the past; it won’t prevent Engledew 
being bankrupt. It won’t prevent him— 
look here, young lady, John Stephens 
couldn’t know he would kill himself. Now, 
could he?” 

I suppose it was just then that I began to 
suspect who the man might be. I remem- 
bered, too, the strange knowledge he had 
shown of Mrs. Engledew’s early appearance. 
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He went on talking in an incoherent way, 
repeating himself as if his mind was op- 
pressed. 

** Stephens, you see, young lady, consider- 
ing all things, does well to lay low. But 
perhaps you are quite right. Very likely it 
may be John Stephens himself—no other— 
who put me on this job.” 

I was quite certain now that it was 
Stephens. What could he want with the 
poor lady? “You may tell him, then,” I 
said, ‘“‘ that he has ruined two lives and done 
his best to ruin a third. Good heavens! that 
such a wretch should live!” 

“It is no use telling him what he knows. 
As for his living with the knowledge of that 
behind him he thinks he’d better go on living 
as long as he can.” 

He got down from his gate, when he had 
made this grim reply, and leaned against it, 
with his hands in his pockets, as if he was 
disposed to carry on the conversation as long 
as I pleased. 

“Does he repent then, this man?” I 
asked. ‘You know him well; that is clear. 
Does he repent ?” 

*‘ As for repentance, now, that is according 
as you read the word. Stephens is sorry—he 
is always sorry that he did it. Sometimes he 
gets mad just in thinking about it. But as 
for repentance, young lady, when I was young 
I used to go to church When I think of 
that I laugh. I just laugh. Now repentance 
in church meant being sorry and hoping 
for forgiveness. I don’t think Stephens 
ever thought, even when he was as mad 
as a hatter, that anybody would forgive 
him.” 

“T see. 

“That is so. It is close upon five-and- 
twenty years since he did it. What he claims 
is this, though perhaps you won't believe it: 
most every night for all these years he has 
seen the face of the man he murdered—yes— 
murdered. And it looks upon him with 
anger. Sometimes, too, there comes the face 
of his wife ; but not so often.” 

He stopped, looking before him as if he 
saw that face still. 

“It does one good to talk to some one. 
I’ve talked to no one since—well—a long 
time. Nobody to talk to—that is the very 
devil. Then you get to see faces and to hear 
voices; when the voices go on too long 
people take and lock a man up, and say he’s 
gone off his chump for a spell.” 

He stopped again. 

“‘Five-and-twenty years at three hundred 
and sixty-five days in the year. That makes 


But he is sorry ?” 





about nine thousand ghosts ; doesn’t it?” 
The man ticked off the amount on his 
fingers as if he was adding up an account, 
‘* Nine thousand one hundred and twenty-five 
ghosts it is exactly. I counted up this morn- 
ing. Wherever Stephens goes the face goes 
too. Every night when he blows his candle 
out the face comes back. If he leaves the 
candle alight, the face gets between him and 
the candle. You can’t dodge a ghost, any- 
how, if you try all the time. Stephens has 
tried going to bed dr'unk—but that’s no good, 
bless you! and sitting up all night, but that 
is no good either. Always that face; some- 
times, that other face. There’s a curious 
thing about the other face. Before Carry 
lost her husband she was as pretty a woman 
as you wished to see.. You would have 
thought that Stephens would have seen that 
pretty face. Not at all. What he sees isa 
sharp and worn face—see there.” 

I looked. The widow at the moment 
threw open the window and looked out into 
the sunshine. I thought that, set as the face 
seemed in sunlight, flowers, and bright leaves, 
it ought to have been a happy face, contented 
with fortune and glad to live. A foolish 
thought. 

“That is the face he has always seen, 
growing older and thinner too. Strange, isn’t 
it?” . 

“Very strange—go on.” 

“There are lots more things as strange 
as you ever heard. When Stephens bolted 
there was very little money left for him to 
take because he had lost it all. But what 
there was he took—say, two hundred pounds; 
not more; and he went to America bya 
French steamer from Havre. You would 
think that such a man would spend a couple 
of hundred in no time. Well, he did: some 
of it he gambled ; some of it he drank ; some 
of it he fooled; he kept on throwing it 
away. Yet, as fast as he threw away, the 
money came back to him. Never any more. 
Then, what with the faces at night and the 
voices, and the way in which that money 
behaved just as if it meant to remain with 
him, Stephens’s head got a little queer and 
they locked him up. I think he was locked 
up for twenty years or thereabouts. When 
he came out they gave him back his two 
hundred pounds. And that money has stuck 
to him and grown more. Yes, it’s now just 
exactly enough to pay back all, at compound 
interest. Seems strange, doesn’t it?” 

‘Very strange.” : 

“ He has been working and saving ; and it 
occurred to him that if he were to go and get 
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rid of this money by giving it back to Carry, 
he might get rid of the faces too.” 

“ Very likely he would.” 

The man pulled a bit of paper with figures 
on it from his pocket, and he looked at it. 

“If you write out that sum at three and a 
half per cent. interest, which is a fair rate, you 
will find that two hundred pounds in twenty- 
five years, becomes five hundred and thirty 
pounds, two shillings and a penny. I’ve 
worked it out, though it’s a longish sum. 
The dollars came in then, and Stephens put 
them away till they had got up to what he 
wanted.” 

“Why did he not send the money over ?” 

“No; that wouldn’t do. He must bring it 
himself.” 

“And so, Mr. Stephens,” I said, “ you have 
got the money in your pocket now?” 

He made no reply, and seemed not at all 
surprised that I knew him. 

“Why do you not go and give it to her?” 

“Tt is always in my pocket. If she was 
poor 

“ Come with me and give it to her.” 

“To-morrow I will go. I can stand one 
night more. To-morrow.” 

““No; come to-day.” 


“It is all I have got in the world,” he 


replied with a strange eagerness. “All I 
have in the world. She does not want it. 
The money would make her no happier. 
She lives in a beautiful little cottage covered 
with flowers. Why should I make myself a 
beggar? The past is gone; it can’t be 
brought back.” 

“You owe her the money—come with 
me.” 

I took him by the hand, but he pushed 
me back and turned to walk away. In 
another moment he would have gone, but 
just then I heard steps on the road. Thank 
heaven, it was Allen. 

“Stop,” I said. “Do you know that 
young man? It is Allen Engledew—her 
son.” 

He made no more hesitation. 
still until Allen reached us. 

“ Allen,” I said, “this man wishes to see 
your mother. Will you come with us? He 
has an important thing to say.” 

“Who is he?” Allen asked. ‘‘ Who are 
you, and what do you want with my 
mother ?” 

“ You have got her face,” Stephens replied. 

No more was said: We walked down the 
lane, the man between us like a criminal, 
and entered the cottage, the door of which 
was open. The widow looked up surprised. 


He stood 





“ Mother,” said Allen, “ this stranger 
wishes to make some communication to 
you.” 

“First,” I said, “let him pull off his 
spectacles and his hat.” 

He took them off without a word, looking 
with strange and curious eyes at Mrs. Engle- 
dew. Suddenly she recognised him and 
sprang to her feet and seized him by the 
collar, crying— 

“It is the robber and the forger! 
John Stephens.” 

“Tt is,” he replied quietly. 
not forgotten me.” 

“ Allen, hold him tight. Do not let him 
escape, while I run for the police. Claire, 
you are younger, do you run, my child. 
Allen and I will hold him.” 

“‘ Stay, mother,” said Allen, gently taking 
her hand from the man’s coat- collar, “let us 
hear first what he has to say.” 

“ He is the forger and the thief, Allen, do 
I not tell you? Quick, villain, say what you 
please, and then the police. Oh! At last, 
at last!” 

TI carried off,” said Stephens, apparently 
unmoved, “a couple of hundred pounds. 
Here it is.” He lugged out of his pocket a 
little bag with bank notes and gold in it. 
“The debt has been mounting at compound 
interest. Now it has come to £530 2s. 1d. 
Count it, you will find it correct.” 

“The money, Allen,” said the widow, 
coldly, ‘can be placed in the hands of the 
Court. It is, I suppose, evidence of con- 
fession.” 

“ Have you anything more to say ?” asked 
Allen. 

“Well, yes, I should like to say in your 
presence, young gentleman, that it is all true. 
I am everything that your mother says. If 
it had not been for me, your father would 
have become rich and lived long; your 
mother would have been a contented and 
happy woman; you, well, I don’t know 
much about you. If you like I will go to 
prison. Prison or mad-house makes very 
little odds. That won’t give you back your 
father. If it is any satisfaction to you I will 
confess and give no trouble to anybody and 
work out my sentence.” 

He addressed Allen, but he spoke to the 
woman whom he had wronged. He could 
not take his eyes from her. 

“ Carry,” he added, “I say that nothing 
can ever restore what has been destroyed. 
Do you think that the man who has done the 
mischief has ever been happy, either, for a 
single day ?” 


It is 


“Vou have 
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“ Allen,” said his mother, “‘ we waste time. | 
Let us rid ourselves of this monster. Let | 
him be locked up.” | 

“You have suffered through my doing,” he | 
went on, not as if pleading for pardon but 
as stating a plain fact. “I have suffered 
through my own. Which do you think has | 
been the more miserable ?” 

*‘ Allen,” she repeated. ‘‘ Quick, let him | 
go with you to the police office. If he 
attempts to escape, knock him down—kill 
him. I will get you, if you like, your father’s 
gold-headed stick.” 

“ I will go with your son if he wishes. I 
will not try to escape. Why should 1? I 
have seen you. I have given you the money. | 
I have told you what I came to say. What 
matter for the rest ?” 

Allen gave him his hat and pointed to the 
door. 

“Go,” he said, “you are free. Mother, 
tell him that you forgive him. We are 
Christians, mother. Forgive him. We must 
all forgive.” 

“TI cannot,” she cried, bursting into tears. 
“Oh! Allen, I cannot,I cannot. The sight 
of him makes me remember all—how happy 
I should have been. It is easy for you to say 


forgive ; but you never knew your father, 


Allen. There was no one like him in all the 
City, no one. Forgive this man? Why, I 
have cursed him every day since he ran 
away.” 

“TI have been cursed,” the man said. “I 
have had nothing but bad luck. I’ve been 
in prison for what another man did. I have 
had agues and fevers and pains. I have 
been in a mad-house most all the time 4 

“Forgive him, mother,” said Allen. “ For- 
give him. Let him go.” 

“‘ Say it for me, then, Allen. 
that I forgive him.” 

“My mother freely and fully forgives you,” 
said Allen. “I forgive you as well; you can 
go. As for the money, you had better take 
it with you. We do not want it.” 

The man shook his head. He would not 
have the money, he said. Then he turned to 
the widow, “ Do you mean it, Carry?” he 
said. ‘Do you mean it, from your heart ?” 

She made no reply. 

“ Carry!” the man held out his hands in a 
helpless way. ‘Carry, I don’t know what 
I shall do or where I shall go. I think 
my life is ended. But I have given back 
the money. That is done. The faces will 
go now, perhaps, and the voices. If ever 
you think of me again, Carry, try to think of 


I cannot say 








me as in the old, old days, before I became— 


whatIam. Yes, I will go.” He turned to 
go, hesitated, turned again, and threw him- 
self at the feet of the woman he had wronged 
with a cry— 

‘“‘ Carry — Carry— oh! Carry. We were 
boys and girls together. I used to love you. 
....I have ruined you... . forgive 
me.” 

She put out her hand ; he touched it with 
his lips, rose and left the house. Then I 
went too, leaving Allen alone with his 
mother. 


CHAPTER XL.—A GLORIOUS FAILURE. 


THE storm broke upon poor Olinthus 
sooner than he expected. But as there was 
no escaping from it, the sooner it fell the 
better. 

The first sign of the coming disturbance 
which came to us was in an excited and 
noisy meeting of the village Parliament upon 
the Green. There were gathered together, 
Sir Charles, Mr. Massey, and Mr. Skantle- 
bury. My father was with them too, though 
he took no part in the talk. 

* As forme,” cried Mr. Skantlebury, waving 
his arms, “I will have justice, if there is 
justice to be had I will have it—Gallaway or 
no Gallaway. What? Do you think I am 
going to sit down and be robbed ? 

“ Patience, Skantlebury,” said Sir Charles. 
“ You don’t know yet that you have lost your 
money. ‘The shares may go up again.” 

“ Never; they never can. I knew from 
the first that it was a hollow thing,” said the 
victim. 

“ Then what did you buy the shares for?” 
Sir Charles asked. 

“T bought them to sell, of course. He 
told me to; he said he held twenty thousand ; 
but we will have justice.” 

“ In this country everybody can get justice,” 
said the ex-Lord Mayor. “I have myself 
sat on the bench, and I oughtto know. Fine 
with costs, or imprisonment in case you can’t 
pay. Ihave meted out with impartiality to 
all alike—rich and poor. The rich pay up, 
and the poor go to prison. This is the 
country for justice, Skantlebury, so long as a 
Lord Mayor sits to administrate it.” 

“Tt was Gallaway who started the com- 
pany—that shall be proved. It was Galla- 
way who wrote the prospectus—that shall be 
proved ; he dictated it, and we have got the 
boy who took it down in shorthand. We 
will make him give back the money in full.” 

“ How much will it be, do you think?” 
asked Sir Charles. 

“ Fifty thousand shares at five pounds each, 
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One pound on deposit, one pound ten on 
allotment, thé rest at call. But the directors 
confidently anticipated a 

“‘T asked for two thousand shares; I sent 
up two thousand pounds; they allotted all; 
I sent up three thousand more. If I could 
get the money back. I’ve lost five thousand. 
Oh! it’s hard; it’s a dreadful hard thing, after 
working and slaving, to think that it may be 
gone. Five thousand pounds!” 

His voice rose to a shriek, and he threw 
up his hands in a kind of bewilderment. He 
could not understand how the money he had 
so slowly accumulated should melt away so 
suddenly. ‘He told me to buy the shares ; 
he said he had twenty thousand ; he told me 
to hold on, and I held; and they went up, 
and I might have sold; and where are they 
now? At nothing—anything—you can’t sell 
them; nobody will buy; they won’t even 
speculate with’em. And he’s sold all he had, 
and I’ve lost my money.” 

‘But you’ve got some money left, Skantle- 
bury ?” said Sir Charles anxiously. ‘ You 
wouldn’t, surely, fail for so pitiful a sum 
as five thousand? Why, think of the dis- 
credit you would bring upon the village.” 

Mr. Skantlebury turned away with an angry 
gesture. 

“ It really would be nothing short of dis- 
grace to all of us,” Sir Charles went on. 
“ And you, Massey, are you hard hit too?” 

“T took up all I could afford,” replied the 
sanguine speculator. “But, oh! it’s no- 
thing. Gallaway’s a man of a million. A 
man of his resource is equal to anything. If 
we lose our money, he will make it up to us, 
only Skantlebury has no faith. And sup- 
pose they bring it home to him—what is it ? 
Fifty thousand, we will say, allotted at two 
pound ten. It is not much more than a 
hundred thousand after ‘all. Gallaway can 
meet the bill and laugh.” 

“Some of them sold at a premium though,” 
said Sir Charles. “I dare say it would run 
up to a hundred and thirty thousand. That 
would be a very creditable failure.” 

“ Don’t,” groaned Mr. Skantlebury, “ don’t, 
Sir Charles. Please don’t speak of failure. 
You heard what they said at the meeting, 
Massey.” 

There had been an excited meeting of the 
unhappy shareholders, nearly all of whom, I 
believe, were in the same position as Mr. 
Skantlebury ; that is to say, they held shares 
in the hope of selling at a premium, and not 
with any belief in the company or the sound- 
ness of the scheme. One of the victims made 


a very strong speech, charging Mr. Gallaway 





with dreadful things, and especially with fraud, 
robbery, and dishonest representations. Of 
course the unhappy Olinthus was legally 
responsible and guilty of everything, and 
only I knew how he had done nothing except 
at the dictation of his partner, who was now 
furnishing a great house with the proceeds 
of his three years’ plunder. The speaker, 
who was a clergyman, the very clergyman of 
whom I had heard, certainly showed a most 
astonishing energy and vigour in action as 
well as in speech. It was he who had traced 
this prospectus to the office; who had got 
hold of the hand which wrote it out at Olin- 
thus’s dictation, and it was by his exertions 
that the great promoter, wire-puller, financier, 
and operator could be made responsible for 
statements by which people had been robbed 
of thousands. He had got the opinion of 
counsel; Mr. Gallaway was, that opinion 
stated, legally responsible ; a test action could 
be brought ; if that was successful he might 
be made to disgorge all. 

“And I make no doubt, Skantlebury,” 
said Mr. Massey cheerfully, “that he will 
have to pay up. But what is it? Say a 
hundred thousand. Very good; do you 
suppose that Gallaway is not worth a good 
deal more than that? Why, they say he lives 
in simple chambers ; he’s got neither wife nor 
child; he can’t spend more than a thousand 
a year; and he has been making money 
hand over hand—hundreds of thousands. 
Keep -up your courage, Skantlebury; you 
shall get your money paid back.” 

My father told me all this, and how they” 
fortified each other’s opinion, though Mr. 
Massey, strong in his belief, pointed out that 
action or no action, young Gallaway would 
certainly see them through. Alas! what 
would be their despair when they knew what 
I already knew ? 

“ Nobody knows,” said Mr. Massey, “ the 
money that young man has made. A tem- 
porary check: that is what it is. Consider, 
Skantlebury, three years of such success as 
the world has never seen.” 

“ Ah!” said Mr. Skantlebury. 

“ Did he ever tell you what he lost?” asked 
Sir Charles. 

“I don’t believe he ever lost anything. 
All he touched turned to gold. There 
never was and there never will be a man in 
the City to compare with him.” 

“ Not Colliber? his failure was a quarter 
of a million.” 

“Not even Colliber,” said Mr. Massey. 
“When I think of the companies he has 
floated. Why, between ourselves, don’t we 
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know that he wrote all the prospectuses him- 
self, got the directors, and floated the shares, 
all by himself? And has any one of those 
companies ever paid any dividend; or, will 
one of them pay a dividend? Come, Sir 
Charles, as an old City man you know that.” 

** If all the shareholders,” said Sir Charles, 
thoughtfully, ‘were to bring home all those 
prospectuses against him, they might make 
him a bankrupt for millions! And only five- 
and-twenty!! For millions!!! What an 
honour, what a guide and example for the 
young people of the village! what a joy to 
his widowed mother! Glorious! Glorious, 
indeed !” 

He rubbed his hands and chuckled, but 
Mr. Skantlebury shuddered. 

And now I must anticipate, because the 
circumstances of Olinthus’s fall belong to a 
somewhat later time. 

The case created a very great interest. 
There were reports and rumours in the City 
—which, so far as a woman can learn, seems 
as much given to gossip as a country town ; 
some said that Gallaway would ‘be tried by 
the Public Prosecutor, others that he would 
get clear off, and float dozens more com- 
panies ; some said that he would have to go 
bankrupt, and others that he could face half- 
a-dozen storms such as these. Some said 


that he would be put into the box, when ex- 
traordinary revelations would be forced from 
his reluctant lips; and others, that he would 
square the action, and that nothing more 


would be heard of it. But the clergyman 
was conscientious; he had a public duty to 
perform, and he did it. 

On the day—the appointed day—when 
Olinthus should have come with the other 
two, he did not appear, but he sent me a 
letter.. He said in it, first, that I was to con- 
sider his communication as strictly private, 
confidential, and privileged. The game, in 
fact, was now up, and it only remained to get 
out of the mess as comfortably as possible. 
Since his partner had deserted him he had 
been speculating heavily, but somehow, not 
wisely. In short, he had lost great sums of 
money. ‘Then the action’ would most’ cer- 
tainly proceed, and he was hopelessly ruined. 
There was one gleam. of comfort—the Coun- 
tess, with all her brothers, sisters, cousins, 
and friends, had- followed his advice. and 
“ gone in,” with most disastrous results, ‘ The 
worst of it was the want of credit, because 
people would expect the estate to cut up 
well. In fact, they all thought him worth 
hundreds of thousands, and there would be, 
én fact, no more than enough to pay. the 





lawyers and accountants, while as for credi- 
tors and shareholders they would have to go 
whistle. Yet, he added, all might yet be 
retrieved if Mr. Colliber would only come 
back ; but he made no sign and answered 
no letters—from which we perceived that 
poor Tommy had been humbling himself. 
As for the City it would be closed to him for 
a good while, and, of course, under the cir- 
cumstances, he should cease his financial 
operations. He went on to add very kindly, 
that he knew the tenderness of my heart, and 
he was quite sure that his misfortunes would 
make no difference at all in my feelings 
towards him. The ten thousand pounds 
which he had had the forethought to deposit 
with his mother would produce four hundred 
a year, and with what my father would give 
me, there would be plenty to live upon ina 
quiet way. Therefore, he still laid himself, 
as he had always promised to do, with the 
wreck of his fortunes at my feet, and so on, 
with many protestations of earnest affection. 
It was a very humble letter and pitiful to read, 
if only for the contrast of his former talk and 
his strange inability to discern the infamy of 
his conduct, both as regards his fraudulent 
companies and his robbery of the ten thou- 
sand pounds. 

Of course the thing was not settled in a 
day. The action was brought, the great 
Olinthus Gallaway was put in the witness box 
and examined, but he had very little to say. 
He acknowledged that the prospectus was 
drawn up by himself; he admitted, in fact, 
that he was responsible for the formation 
of the company ; he hoped to make a very 
good stroke of business out of the company ; 
he had done his best to give the company a 
good shove off; he had done his best.also to 
run up the shares; and he had done it all, he 
declared, on oath, in full confidence that the 
company was founded on the soundest 
possible principles, in ignorance of the 
damaging circumstances which afterwards 
came to light, and in certainty that it would 
succeed if managed well. They cross-ex- 
amined him at great length; he had to con- 
fess all sorts of damaging things—as that he 
knew nothing at all concerning points about 
which the prospectus went into elaborate 
details, and had consulted nobody who did ; 
that he accepted important statements made 
by interested persons without question ; and 
that he accidentally forgot to consider one or 
two very important facts which he was proved 
to have learned.. This he regretted, but con- 
fessed the fact manfully, and after all he ad- 
hered to his statement, which was, no doubt, 
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perfectly true, that he had no reason to 
doubt the substantial truth of the prospectus 
put forth, The judge summed up dead 
against him: the jury had no hesitation ; he 
lost his case; and the result was what Mr. 
Skantlebury predicted—that he had to take 
up the worthless shares on account of which 
the action was brought. This meant that 
he had to take up all the fifty thousand at 
the price for which they were. issued, namely, 
two pounds ten a share. So that here was a 
debt of a hundred and twenty-five thousand 
pounds to begin with. Mr. Skantlebury came 
home jubilant that evening. 

** We've nailed him,” he said, rubbing his 
hands. “ We’ve got himatlast. A hundred 
and twenty-five thousand pounds he'll have 
to pay. They say he’s worth twice that 
money and more.” 

But when in the course of a few days it 
was announced that Mr. Olinthus Gallaway 
had suspended payment, a nervous qualm 
seized Mr. Skantlebury and he only partly 
recovered confidence when Mr, Massey at- 
sured him that the estate would fully meet the 
liabilities. 

“ And if it doesn’t,” he added, “do you 
think young Gallaway will not make it good 
for us?” 

This confidence bore Mr. Massey through 
another trouble. In fact, following advice 
given after the withdrawal of Mr. Colliber, he 
had gone in for a certain stock, I forget 
whether it was a bull or a bear, but he came 
out, Sir Charles said, a lame duck—afterwards 
I learned the nature of the joke. As Mr. 
Massey’s gains were all invested in the un- 
lucky company, he had no means of meeting 
the day of settlement. 

The broker found that he had nothing at 
all and that it. was of no use making the man 
a bankrupt, so that after all Mr. Massey was 
no worse off after the catastrophe than before 
it. He returned, therefore, to the contempla- 
tion of his former projects and his lamenta- 
tions,over the undutiful character of his son 
who will advance him nothing, 

Alas! when the estate came to be ex- 
amined, ,it. was found to consist of a few 
hundreds, ;which the lawyers and the account- 
ants got together, with a great quantity of 
worthless scrip. Several theories were ad- 
vanced to account, for the wretched sum 
which represented the estate. One was that 
the bankrupt had spent his money in. the 
most shameless extravagance and profligacy. 
This theory prevailed for some time till the 
question was asked what ground there was 
for supposing |Mr,; Gallaway to have made 





such immense sums. ‘Then everybody went 
straight round in the opposite direction, and 
said, “Oh! of course. It was all exaggera- 
tion. His transactions, after all, were not 
so out of the common,” and poor Tommy’s 
reputation was quite snuffed out. I do not 
know how much in the pound was paid, but I 
am sure that it was only a few pence, and the 
name of Gallaway now takes the place of 
Colliber as a proverb and by-word of exe- 
cration. Most of the victims were men like 
Mr. Skantlebury, who had retired from _busi- 
ness with their few thousands, the savings of 
a life’s work, and thought four per cent. a 
miserable return for their money, remember- 
ing the large profits they had made in trade. 
It seems to me a most dreadful thing when a 
man like this loses his money. All his life 
he has been thinking of nothing else than how 
to save it; his only idea of success is to, save 
a great deal: his chief hope is to retire in his 
old age and lead a tranquil life on the money 
he has, saved. And then to lose it! I 
believe that the unfortunate Mr, Skantlebury 
had saved no more than seven or eight thou- 
sand pounds; enough, however, to afford 
him all that he wanted. Now five thousand 
was gone, and he was left with an income of 
about a hundred and fifty pounds a year. 
He went away: where he went to I do not 
know:. or why he went; but we saw him no 
more. And then the great, Bankrupt re- 
turned to his native village. His sisters re- 
fused to give back the little fortunes with 
which he had endowed them, and said strong 
things about. the folly which had thrown away 
such splendid chances.. And until. they 
married and went away, they reproached him 
continually with eating the bread of idleness, 
and asked him why he did not, go. back to 
the.City and. make another. fortune; and 
what was the use of being clever if he did 
not, use ,his cleverness; and,was it not a 
flying in the face of Providence to do, nothing 
when he had shown such extraordinary power 
of doing anything he pleased? I think that 
it was not, in those days, a. happy household: 
the daily papers were full of articles which 
said most unkind things, about the operations 
conducted by, Mr, Gallaway; the , system 
which, he had, so successfully pursued was 
laid bare, and all could see for themselves 
with what ease.and yet with what dexterity 
they had been fooled: it was shown to be no 
new system, but one which he must -have 
been, taught by an older hand, Who was 
this older hand? It was dreadful to read 
these things: the poor girls, put the news- 
papers out. of sight and refused,to, look at 
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them. Somehow their brother did not mind | 
so much. He cut out all the articles and | 
preserved them in a portfolio, just as an author 
might cut out and preserve laudatory reviews 
of his last book. He read them through | 
over and over again. He rubbed his hands | 
over them: and when he came to any pas- | 
sage which acknowledged the extraordinary | 
audacity and cleverness of the whole history, 

he scored this passage with a red pencil. 

“You see, Claire,” he said to me, once, 

‘they know nothing, and they do not suspect. 

Colliber can’t let out now, because no one 

would believe him.’ And they will go on 

believing in my cleverness. That’s a com- 

fort to a man, isn’t it? And nobody knows 

except yourself.” It is,in fact, a secret which 

Ihave kept. Iam quite sure that as Olinthus 

grows old he will forget Mr. Colliber’s part 

in this business altogether, and believe firmly 

that he alone did it all with his own wonder- 

ful brain and his own strong right hand. 

He has not yet gone back to the City. I 
think he never will. He is perfectly idle and 
would be happy but for his mother’s rule, 
which is despotic. First of all she refused 
to give up any part of the ten thousand 
pounds, saying that a man who had let a 
hundred thousand slip through his fingers was 
not to be trusted with money at all. If, she 
added, she had insisted on living with him all 
the time, she would have known how to keep 
the money—action or no action, there should 
have been nothing lost. And fora longtime 
she incessantly demanded of him an account 
of the various ways in which he had contrived 
to waste so great a fortune. She allows him 
a pound a week for pocket money and dress, 
and makes him go to church three times every 
Sunday—I suppose for penance. 

At first, Olinthus was visited by a good 
many persons who hoped to suck advantage 
from his wonderful knowledge. No one, I 
have reason to believe, has ever gone away 
the wiser for the interview. And to Mr. 
Massey’s entreaties and prayers he has 
remained obdurate. One man, he told me, 
actually proposed the same kind of partner- 
ship as that which existed between himself 
and Mr. Colliber. This greatly pleased him, 
and nothing, I am sure, would delight him 
more than to enact Mr. Colliber’s part again, 
especially the last magnificent passage, the 
timely retirement with all the spoil in the 
hour of danger. 

“A brilliant failure, indeed, Gallaway,” 
said Sir Charles, “at your age, with the 
promise of your life before you, truly brilliant. 
Not so colossal as Colliber’s, but very solid 


| 





and substantial. And who knows what you 
may do the second time?” 

“ As for that, Sir Charles——,” Olinthus 
began. 

*‘ As for that, my dear boy; think of the 
leading articles in all the papers. How many 
young men of five-and-twenty have achieved 
such a reputation as your own?” 

Olinthus folded his arms and frowned. 

“Or ruined so many people?” added my 
father. 

Olinthus put his hands in his pockets and 
smiled. 

** We shall have him with us,” said the ex- 
Lord Mayor, regarding him with thoughtful 
admiration, “for a short time only. Then we 
shall lose him.” 

“What?” cried Olinthus, turning pale. 
“ Why do you think I am going to die?” 

“ Not die, Gallaway. Not yet for a great 
many years, I trust. No; but you will leave 
us. You will rise to greater glories. You have 
settled here for a little rest, like a tired eagle 
after a long flight. You now plume your 
feathers ”—Olinthus agitated an elbow. 
“ Soon, you will soar aloft once more, and we 
shall gaze upon you in the clouds.” 

Olinthus shook both elbows. 

“ If you come down again,” continued the 
garrulous old man, “let it be for millions. 
But I shall not live to see it. I remember—” 
Sir Charles wiped away a tear—“ I remember 
as if it was but yesterday, when you were but 
a little boy, how you said your only ambition 
was to make money, to become Lord Mayor, 
and to fail for millions. A promising lad! 
A bright and hopeful boy! See what you 
have done—and Allen after all nothing but a 
common writing person.” 

“Tf the respectable Skantlebury were 
here,” said my father, “he would say—de- 
plorable !” 


CHAPTER THE LAST.—THE PRIZE OF THE 
GOLDEN APPLE. 


So my last words, like the first, tell how 
a prize was won, if, in truth, I may call 
myself a prize. If Will thought I was, can- 
not I think sotoo? And if it was the heart’s 
desire of my lover, was it not the fulness 
and completion of my life to me? Great as 
is the love of man for a woman, there is one 
thing which is greater, the happiness and 
contentment of the woman who .possesses 
that love. For whoso findeth love findeth 
life and hath obtained favour of the Lord. 

On the eve of the appointed day neither 
of the boys came to the house. I believe 
that they walked away together somewhere 
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and spent a day walking side by side in 
silence absolute. We passed a quiet evening ; 
my father wrapt in a profound dejection. 
Isabel played to us ; Gertrude and I sat side 
by side and whispered. 

“‘ Your mind is quite made up, my dear?” 
she asked. 

“Quite. I see now that it could never be 
otherwise. Isabel will make him far, far 
happier than I could ever hope todo. And 
besides, oh! Gertrude, you will understand 
me. You know I love Allen as much as you 
do; yet—I do not know why—there would 
always be in my heart, if I were to marry him, 
the sense of something wanting.” 

*‘ And with Will?” 

I could not answer. But with Will there 
would be nothing wanting. I know now 
what it is—the one thing lacking. But 
Gertrude knew it not. It was the helpless- 
ness of Allen’s nature. He wants continually 
the encouragement, praise, and sympathy 
which a woman looks for from her husband. 
Without this support he would droop, and 
fall into melancholy and distrust. 

“ He is a strong man, my dear,” Gertrude 
whispered after a silence. “He has great 
ambition, and he is clever, though not in our 
way. Can it be that Art is, after all, not so 
great a thing as administration ? Yet Art will 


always much more fire the imagination and 


touch the heart. My dear, I would rather— 
if I were young again and beautiful—I would 
rather marry Allen than Will.” 

I exchanged no more confidences with 
Isabel. We had said enough. She trusted 
me now, though, with a woman’s doubts and 
fears, she could not understand that Allen 
could love her more than he loved me, and, 
for her sake, be ready to give up the hope in 
which he had seemed to live for three years. 
Now, I know not whether the words I had 
said to Allen awakened him to a sense of his 
own feeling, or whether he began to under- 
stand that he might have to live apart from 
the two ladies who had become necessary to 
his life. Certainly one could observe in him 
signs of doubt and trouble. These were 
shown in a nervous and restless manner, and 
in the way in which his eyes fell now on Isabel 
and now on myself. As if I could not read 
the thoughts of Allen whom I had studied so 
long! They were thoughts which he did not 
put into words. They were contrasts which 
he dared not face between a life with me and 
my father—with whom he no longer had any 
kind of common interest—and a life with 
Isabel, and Gertrude, and Art, and the 
followers of Art: they were reproaches—that 





I know full well: they were temptations to 
resign his pretensions : they were jealousies. 
But the time was come and the thing, with 
all its consequences, was before him. Like 
the girl with the thistle-down he might have 
tried his fortune, saying, “‘I love her—love 
her not.” 

When the others were gone to bed, I went 
into the garden, where my father was walking 
backwards and forwards alone. He threw 
away his cigarette and drew me into his arms 
and kissed me twice. 

“My daughter,” he said, “ my dear daughter 
—my best of daughters—it is the last time. 
To-morrow, your cheek, and your lips, and 
your forehead, and your hand will belong to 
one of the boys. Oneofthe boys! I hoped 
it, always. Yet, now—you will go away— 
this house will be empty—there will be no 
more sunshine in it, no more music, no more 
laughter. What am I to do, my child, when 
you are gone?” 

“* But, mon pire, I am not going to leave 
you.” 

“You must, Claire. Between Allen and 
myself there is no more confidence. We are 
not sympathigues. I know it not, his world of 
art.” 
‘But oh! mon pire, suppose I do not— 
suppose it is not—Allen after all!” 

He held me at arm’s length and looked 
into my face as if he could read my secret 
there ; yet we were standing in the shadow 
of a cherry-tree, and it was past ten o’clock 
and a cloudy night. 

“ Claire,” he whispered, “ you will give up 
the boy of books ?” 

“* Yes.” 

“Remember, he is a poet—he is a romancier 
—he writes things which make people cry. 
To be his wife is to be the wife of a great 
man, as people think i 

“Tt is not Allen,” I replied. 

“ Then it is Will,” 

He kissed me again, and then began to 
talk in his old, quick, impatient way. 

“ Quoi donc? I am stupid. I grow old. 
I have no more eyes thana pig. You love 
not Allen, yet he is a poet. One thinks that 
a poet makes all girls to fall in love with him. 
He captures hearts. Yes, he is clever. He 
has a quick eye, and he knows words, He 
is of the first force in words. He is a maker 
of phrases, like Malherbe. For me, the 
maker of phrases is not the great man. I 
love better the man who acts than the man 
who talks. And I thought he had your 
heart. Que je suis bite. For you are my 
daughter. Then comes—the other. Yes, 
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the other. Ah! I did not know him. I| great gift of a man’s whole heart and soul, the 
thought he was stupid—an English boy with | endowment of his brain and his labour, the 
a brain of beer—a boy for the shop. But he | honour of his honour, the joy of his joy, the 
is not stupid—not stupid at all. Heremem- | pain of his pain, the faith in his faith, filled 
bers what I have taught him. He knows | my heart with a tumult of fear and shame as 
things ; he is wise ; he is not afraid. And—/of my own unworthiness. Is that not a 
yes—it is where the English are better than | strange thing that we should ardently desire 
the French—he is good. My daughter, if| the best things that heaven can give, yet 
Will, this young Prince from China, gives | should feel, when they are granted, so un- 
you his word, it will be true parole a’honneur. | worthy to possess them ? 
You will not have cause for jealousy. What} The boys would come, I was sure, to the 
doIsay? It is not in England that wives | Forest in the evening, to the place where we 
are jealous of their husbands. This young | parted, and at the time. But there were 
man is like the Chevalier Bayard for honour. | many things to be said, first, to Allen. In the 
It is strange. His father isa fool, who would | afternoon I sent him a note, begging him to 
be a rogue, like the Honourable Gallaway, | come and see me in my own room. He came 
if he were not so great a fool. Perhaps it is| at once. He was very pale, and trembled, 
his mother who is wise. Perhaps the example land his eyes were downcast. These were 
of his father has driven the boy into wisdom. | signs of a guilty conscience and made 
He is gentilhomme, Everybody is gentleman | me rejoice. My task would be the easier ; 
now, but everybody is not genti/komme. But | yet it was not very easy. It is always hard 
I have one fear, my daughter. Yes, one | to explain when one is on the brink of a 
anxiety tears my heart. I fear, Claire, that | great mistake. First, I begged him to con- 
he will become rich. It is an instinct with the | sider again the very great difference there was 
English ; they are the only people who can | between the Allen of to-day and the Allen of 
grow rich without cheating and stealing and | three years ago: how he had made new 
lying. It is a great virtue with them. Will, | friends and got into new lines of thought; 
no doubt, must become rich. Well, no man | how the old ways, mine still, were no longer 
is without faults. We must forgive him, and | his ; how I was hardly able to understand 
pretend that we are poor.” | and appreciate his life, so that my counsel 
“We have enough,” I said, “if he does | would no longer be of use to him, nor my 
not. Why, we are quite rich ourselves.” sympathy intelligent, and. how as his wife, I 
“We have enough,” he-repeated gravely. | should only be a hindrance and an encum- 
“Thanks to the good brother, who also | brance to him. 
became rich, with his vast Beddery. I find; “No, no,” he said hoarsely, “mever an 
that I made a mistake. You were always | encumbrance, Claire.” 
right—can Woman ever be wrong? I thought “In the old days when we were both 
that because a boy was fond of books and | ignorant together, Allen, you could come to 
open to ideas I could make of Allen a great | me,and could tell me of what yeu were doing 
man. It is of such stuff that artists are made. | and I could encourage you. That is no 
Boys who become great men must have the | longer possible unless: you are satisfied with 
clear head. and the brave heart, Kiss me| my saying;,‘ Well done, Allen,’ when you 
again, my daughter. In your marriage, as | succeed, and ‘poor Allen,’ when: you fail.” 
well as in all your life before, you will make | - ‘ But I have loved. you always, Claire,” he 
your father happy.” said. 
So he had, I knew that, and he loved me 
And so the morning came at last. But I | still in exactly the same way and as much as 
no longer felt any trouble or anxiety, except | he had ever loved me. I told him so, 
that kind of fear with which one meets new “ And what has Will done, then?” he 
happiness. It is as if no joy was to be| asked, stung with a momentary pang of 
granted to men and women without some | jealousy. There was no. need to answer 
pains which shall. go before. This is part | that question. 
of the mystery of life; it. begins, so joyful| ‘ You must marry, Allen,” I said, “ when 
and happy a thiag as it is for some, with | you find a woman who has become a part of 
helplessness and pain: it ends, so joyful | your daily life—the daily life that you desire 
@ resurrection awaiting us, with helplessness | most: who will enter into your thoughts, and 
and pain. There is no happiness in it | understand your work, the manner and, mean- 
which is not preceded by suffering. So, to | ing and ¢echnigue of it. The woman who will 
me, the contemplation and thought of this | make you happy, Allen, must be like yourself, 
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an artist. 
real world.” 

He changed colour but made no reply. 

“In your world,” I went on, “ you and 
your friends are happiest when they live 
apart from the rest ofus. They regard every- 
thing from another point of view. Your wife 
must be one of them. Allen, let me save you 
from disappointment and unhappiness.” 

He had been sitting at the table, his head 
upon his hand. He sprang to his feet 
crying— 

“Claire, your way would become my way, 
or else mine should become yours, Un- 
happiness? With you? Claire, let what you 
have said be as if it never had been said. 
Let me remember the hopes of three years 
ago.” 

“Oh, Allen! ask your heart again. It is 
not a question of consistency. How could 
you know three years ago? I told you long 
ago to think well what you would do.” 

He made no reply, but he sat down again. 

“You must not bring your wife a divided 
love, Allen. You must not leave a door 
open for regret and repentance. You must 
never be able to say, ‘ Had I not married her 
—but the other—all would have been well 
with me.’ Have you considered ?” 


I desire only the practical and 


Still he made no reply. He was of so 


truthful a nature that his silence replied for 
him. 

“* My poor Allen!” I gave him my hand. 
“‘T have never loved you otherwise, or more, 
than I love you now. I think I could never 
have married you, even if there had been no 
Will in the case at all. I have loved you so 
long that I have watched every one of your 
moods. I know you so well that I think I 
can read your thoughts.” 

“Read them now,” he said, with down- 
dropped eyes. ‘‘ Read them, Claire, so that 
I need not speak.” 

“You think that the offer of three years 
ago binds you to me in honour—it does not, 
Allen, it never did. ‘You think that it is 
shameful to come to me and say, ‘Claire, I 
love you as much as I always did; but I love 
another woman more.’ It is not shameful, 
Allen. You think that in honour you are 
bound to endeavour to make one woman 
miserable though you cannot make the other 
woman happy. You must think so no longer. 
Have I read your thoughts, Allen?” 

“Forgive me, Claire, you have.” He 
bowed his head .as he replied almost in a 
whisper. 

“There is nothing to forgive, dear Allen. 
Kiss me and tell me what you please about 





it. You know you always used to tell me 
all.” 

He kissed my hand—the foolish, soft- 
hearted boy. He let a tear fall upon it. 

“Who could help loving youalways? Oh! 
Claire, I am, indeed, not worthy of you.” 

“Tell me about it, Allen. I want to 
have your confidence in this as in all other 
things.” 

“They were so kind to me, both of them. 
We used to talk together about you, Claire.” 

‘But you talk about me no longer, do 
you?” 

“ No, we talk very little to each other. A 
constraint has grown up between us, now ; it 
is because I have found out—yes, Claire, 
you have always had my secret thoughts—I 
have found that I love her. She is always 
in my mind night and day.” 

“‘T have seen it, Allen. 
never in your mind ?” 

“It is strange ; you are with me as much 
as you ever were. You are a part of myself. 
If I think of Isabel it is as if I ought to go 
straight to you and tell my thought.” 

“That is not strange at all. It proves 
only that you love me just as you always 
have done. You shall make her happy, 
Allen. Go, I refuse your offer, sir, I cannot 
marry you.” 

I made him as grand a courtesy as I knew, 
one of those magnificent sweeping reverences 
which ladies make on the stage, after they 
have first thoughtfully swept their trains out 
of the way. 

“Are you content, my dear old play- 
fellow ?” 

“Could I ever have thought,” said Allen, 
his. face like a boy’s face still for smiles and 
tears, “could I ever have believed that the 
day would arrive when you would make me 
happy by refusing to marry me?” 

“ You foolish boy! oh, Allen, I love you 
so much that I am jealous for your happi- 
ness. But Isabel loves you more because 
she will make. you happy. - Go and find her ; 
she is somewhere in the house: or garden. 
Go, Allen, take her, too, into. your confi- 
dence.” 

He stooped again and kissed my fingers. 

“ There is no one—there never will be any 
one—like you, Claire. And now that | have 
made you cry, forgive me.” 

So he left me. Presently I joined Ger- 
trude, who was in the drawing-room. 

“ Gertrude,” I said, “ congratulate me. I 
have made a man happy.” 

“ Which one? Oh! Claire, my dear Claire, 
which is it ?” 


And I? Am I 
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“It is Allen,” I replied. 

Her face showed her disappointment. 

“T must go to congratulate him,” she said 
slowly. ‘After all, what chance had poor 
Will against our poet? I knew how it must 
end.” 

“None,” I said; “I sincerely hope and 
pray she will accept him.” 

“Claire!” she caught me by both hands. 
“ Tell me at once, you wicked woman ; I am 
so anxious, and you are laughing at me.” 

“T have made Allen happy—by refusing 
him. He has gone to find Isabel. Poor 
Will! I think he will indeed have a poor 
chance against our poet.” 

“Kiss me, my dear: you are a dear, 
delightful, beautiful, kind-hearted girl. Are 
you quite, quite sure, my dear, that you do 
not love Allen ?” 

I whispered, because although no one was 
in the room, there are some things which 
must not be said aloud— 

“ Gertrude, I found out, three days ago, 
that there is only one man in all the world 
for me; and I am going now to tell him 
so.” 

She threw her kindly arms round my neck 
and prayed that I might be happy. This 
dear lady had spent her life in writing love 
stories—think of that !—her whole life without 


any love story of her own, and yet her heart 
was as fresh as when she first began, and her 
interest as strong in every pair of lovers, 
This is what comes of the dreaming life. 
Perhaps it is the best. 

I went, with beating heart, to the old 
trysting-place beside the fallen tree in the 


Forest. No girl ever had a sweeter evening 
or a more delightful retreat to hear the tale 
of love. And yet no tale of love was poured 
into my ears at all. To be sure I did not 
want it at the time, but afterwards it seemed 
as if something should have been said. It 
is too bad to take a poor girl’s heart by 
storm. Will was before me. Of course, I 
knew he would be; and he came to meet 
me. Oh, the impatient boy! He could not 
even wait for me to reach the appointed spot. 
He threw down his hat and walked across 
the turf. 

“ Claire!” he said. 

“ Will | ” 





And that was all, except that he took me 
in his arms in the open Forest, though no 
one was there to see except the larks above 
our heads, and showered kisses upon me 
with never a word; and every kiss a holy 
sacrament of love. When we walked back, 
hand-in-hand, the sun was set and the twi- 
light was upon us. ‘Then a strange old 
feeling came upon me. It was as if I was a 
child again, and once more walked through 
the Forest in the summer twilight holding 
Will by the hand, and half afraid. I was 
half afraid again, yet full of faith and hope 
and joy. Just as they had done when we 
were children together, the trees of the Forest 
threw up tall arches above our heads, and 
made a great cathedral in which we could 
lift up our hearts and sing praises ; again the 
black shadows lay on either hand full of 
possible dragons for my brave boy to slay ; 
again the sweet fragrance of the early summer 
filled the air and the soft breath of the 
west wind played upon our cheeks. Again 
I was a little child going out into the un- 
known world with Will’s strong hand to 
support me. 

‘* My dear—my dear,” it was the first time 
Will called me by that sweet and simple 
name. “The life of which Allen writes so 
well, the better life, the nobler life ; we will 
teach each other how to lead it.” 

“Nay, Will, I shall learn from you.” 

When we got home we found that my 
father had spread a most beautiful supper for 
us. It was in memory, he said, of the even- 
ing, three years before, when he bade the 
three young men wait for three years more. 
It was a supper just like that memorable 
feast ; all flowers, fruit, vegetables, and little 
things. I would tell you all about that 
supper, but, in fact, it was a failure. My 
father tried to make a speech but broke down 
and shed tears, and so did some others. Isabel 
sat with blushing cheeks, and Allen looked 
guiltily happy, as if he had climbed into the 
Garden of Eden over the wall, as indeed he 
had. 

Will is still young and his work lies before 
him. If you should sometime hear some- 
thing of him, as of a man who is doing good 
work and true, I pray you all remember that 
he learned how to do it of my father. 


END, 





MY BACK-YARD ZOO. 
By THE REv. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 
PART IV. 


HERE comes a little fly, drifting on the 
wind, 

Suddenly, it is arrested in mid air and re- 
mains motionless, its tiny wings glowing with 
crimson, or azure, or emerald, as it sways 
backwards and forwards. It has been caught 
by a thread of a Spider’s web, and in a 
few seconds the Spider herself, a Diadem, 
or Cross Spider, comes running over her 
web, looks at the captive and goes away 
again. 

Suppose that we leave her for a short time, 
and try to find any other Spiders in the back 
yard. 

At first, none will be seen, but in a few 
minutes a rather thick web will be discovered 
on the ground, in a corner of the brickwork. 
The remains of a cockroach are entangled in 
it, so that the owner must be rather a fine 
specimen, or it could not have killed so 
powerful an insect. 

Next, we will turn our attention to the 
grass. Threading their way at the very roots 


of the grass stems, some blackish-brown 
Spiders may be detected, most of them carry- 


ing underneath their bodies a little white 
globular object to which they cling with 
wonderful tenacity. Nothing but death or 
main force will induce the Spider to loosen 
its hold upon its treasure. 

It is now early in the afternoon, and the 
southern sun darts its rays on the stone 
window sill of a basement room. 

Over that sill a little Spider is moving in 
the most eccentric manner. It is a prettily 
marked little creature, silver-grey striped with 
black, after the manner of a zebra. 

First it runs a few steps forward with 
amazing quickness. Then it runs back as 
fast as it had run forward. Then it will dart 
to the right or left, being able to run for- 
wards or .backwards or sideways with equal 
ease and speed. But it can do more than 
run. Suddenly, it leaps so quickly that the 
eye can scarcely follow it, and rolls over and 
over, struggling with a fly on which it has 
pounced. Presently, fly and Spider roll to 
the edge of the sill, tumble over, and dis- 
appear. 

But the Spider is equal to the occasion. 
In a few moments it is again visible, still 
holding the fly in its clutches, and climbing 
up a thread which it attached to the sill as it 
dropped. 





. We have here four typical forms of the 
Spiders. 

Now, Spiders are not insects, as most 
people think. There is precisely the same 
relationship between a spider and an insect 
that there is between a cow and a cod-fish. 
The cow and the fish are both vertebrates, 
and the spider and the insect are both annu- 
lates, but there the resemblance ceases. 

In every other point of structure they differ 
widely from each other. The Spider has 
eight legs, whereas an insect cannot have 
more than six. The nervous system is con- 
structed on a totally different principle, and 
so are the circulation and respiration. The 
eyes are different, the insects having many 
compound eyes, which will presently be 
described, and the Spider never having more 
than eight eyes, and all of them simple. 
Then, a Spider has no separate head as is 
the case with the insects, the head and thorax 
being fused together. 

Neither does the Spider pass through the 
series of developments which we call “ Trans- 
formations.” When the young spider is 
hatched, it is a spider, and retains the same 
shape through its whole life. 

Again, no insect that is at present known 
can spin silken threads. Take the silkworm 
as a familiar example. 

The silk is spun by the caterpillar and not 
by the moth. Now, the Spider can produce 
threads throughout the whole of its life. It 
possesses, moreover, the faculty of producing 
different kinds of silk, according to the object 
for which it is needed. If we watch the 
first of these creatures we may see all three 
silks produced. 

The web of the Diadem Spider is made of 
radiating cables, like the spokes of a wheel, 
and having a slight thread wound spirally 
over the spokes. ‘The whole web is sus- 
pended by cables like those which form the 
spokes, and guy ropes of similar structure 
support it on every side. 

A blue-bottle fly now comes buzzing along, 
and blunders against one of the supporting 
cables. It is not arrested by the cable, but 
falls upon the net, where it is at once caught. 
If we examine the web with a tolerably 
powerful magnifying glass, we shall see that 
the cables and spokes are quite smooth, 
while the spiral thread is covered with little 
globules of a gummy character. There are 
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about fourteen hundred of these globules in 
each inch of thread, and on an average, a 
complete web contains eighty-seven thousand 
of them. ‘These globules act just like bird- 
lime, and the moment that an insect touches 
one of them with its leg or wing, it is held 
tightly by the gum. 

When the little midge was captured, the 
Spider, not being hungry, took no notice of 
it, knowing that it could not escape. Buta 
great strong blue-bottle is another business, 
as it might damage the web in its struggles. 

So the Spider runs along the cables and 
spokes, stretches out the first pair of legs, 
seizes the blue-bottle, and spins it round and 
round with wonderful velocity. At the same 
time she pours out a volume of loose threads 
and casts them over the fly, so that its legs 


and wings are bound tightly together and it | 
She then carries it to her | 


| 


is totally helpless. 
larder, hangs it up for a future meal, and 
goes to the net to repair damages. Here, 
then, are the three kinds of silk produced by 
a single Spider. 





bodies and widespread wings. Many of the 
Rove, or Cocktail Beetles found it out 
nearly as soon, and all of them began their 
task of removing the decaying object from 
the surface of the earth. 

Weevils abound. The little creatures seem 
to the unaided eye to be dull brown, or 
brick-red, or dead green. But place them 
under a microscope, and the pen is inadequate 
to describe the glories of these tiny beings. 
Even the windows of Aladdin’s fairy palace 
would pale before the wing-case of a little 
beetle not the twelfth of an inch in length. 

The surface of their bodies is boldly carved 
into the most elaborate patterns, while the 
scales which stud the surface seem as if they 
had been cut out of ruby, emerald, topaz, or 
sapphire, and each had an electric spark 
within it. The celebrated Diamond Beetle 
of the Brazils belongs to the same group, and, 
although it is very much larger than any of 
our British species, it cannot surpass them in 
the splendour of its surface. 

Another and most useful Beetle suddenly 


Watch the black Spiders that are threading | makes its presence known. 


their way among the grass. 


These are called 


The under surfaces of the leaves of one of 


Wolf-spiders, because they chase their prey | my aspens are one day seen to be studded 


and run it down. 


The little white ball| with the aphis, or green blight. 


These 


which they are carrying is the bag of eggs, | destructive insects belong to the Homoptera. 


which are spun up in a silken case so as to be 
portable. Here, then, is another use of the 
silk. 

The Spider in the corner is the common 
House-spider, which sometimes grows to an 
enormous size, and it is then known by the 
name of the Cardinal Spider. This species 
lives concealed at the end of the silken 
tunnel, but stretches her threads over the 
ground for some distance, and has guide- 
lines attached to the web and leading into 
the tunnel. 

As soon as an insect is caught, the shaking 
of the guide-ropes tells the Spider of her prey, 
and she instantly rushes out and pounces 
upon it. 

All these different kinds of silk are pro- 
duced from some curious organs called “ spin- 
nerets,” which are placed at the end of the 
body, and subject to the control of their 
owner. 


As to INsEcTs, every order is represented. 
Beetles (Coleoptera) simply swarm, and I 
may mention that several very rare species 
have been found in my back yard. 

It so happened that the half-dried head of 
a sturgeon was left in the back yard to dry. 

It was instantly discovered by the Burying 
Beetles, with their orange and black-banded 





They increase in number with their wonted 
rapidity, and soon each leaf is absolutely 
covered by them. 

But Nature’s remedy is at hand. A swarm 
of Lady-birds settles upon the tree. They 
lay their eggs upon the infested leaves, the 
eggs hatch into young grubs, which imme- 
diately begin to feed upon the aphis. 

In this task they are aided by a repre- 
sentative of another order of insects, namely . 
the Neuroptera, of which the Dragon-flies are 
familiar examples. 

Now and then a dragon-fly does hover 
over the back yard and pounce upon an un- 
lucky blue-bottle, but, as the Lacewing, or 
Golden-eye (Chrysopa), is hatched and bred 
there, we will take it as the type of this 
order. 

The insect is one of the loveliest of its 
race. It has a long, slender body all of 
apple green except the eye, which glows as if 
it were a living lamp made of every transparent 
gem set in hexagonal golden frames. The 
enormous wings look like films of mother-of- 
pearl, and have a similarly changing sheen. 

Attracted by instinct to plants that are in- 
fested with the aphis, the Lacewing lays her 
eggs upon the leaves in a most remarkable 
manner. 

She puts a little drop of a gummy matter 
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upon the leaf, and then jerks her long body 
upwards, thus drawing it out into a thread. 
This thread instantly hardens, and on the 
tip of it the insect sticks a singleegg. Then 
she proceeds to lay others in the same 
curious fashion, and dies, 

The eggs are speedily hatched into long- 
bodied, snake-like grubs, which immediately 
begin to feed upon the aphis. They are 
armed with powerful jaws, and are so voracious 
that they are sometimes known as Aphis- 
lions. Scarcely a week had elapsed from the 
appearance of the Lady-bird and Lacewing, 
when scarcely an aphis could be found. 

As we shall presently see, the aphis attracts 
other insects beside these two. 

As for representatives of the Hymenoptera, 
Bees of all kinds and Wasps are plentiful 
enough. The latter are attracted by the 
decaying tree-trunk which I have already 
mentioned, and use it for the purpose of 
making paper wherewith to construct their 
cells, The parasitic Ichneumon flies, which 
lay their eggs in the living bodies of other 
insects, are here in great force, and are found 
in almost all sizes. Some are so tiny that 
their shape can hardly be made out, but the 
ever-restless antenne betray thie _Ichneumon. 

Ants are equally plentiful for a time. 


As long as the aphis remained upon the 
aspen the Ants swarmed over it. They were 
attracted by the sweet juice which is exuded 


by the aphis. This juice is popularly known 
as “ honey-dew,” and Ants are so fond of it 
that they take the aphis into their nests and 
even store up the eggs so as to insure a 
future supply. 

The Orthoptera are represented by the 
Cockroach, whose remains have been men- 
tioned as tenanting the spider web. The 
male Cockroaches are constantly on the wing 
in the summer time, flying only in the even- 
ing, and making a deep, humming sound very 
like that of the Dor or Watchman Beetle. I 
have often found the remarkable egg-cases of 
the Cockroach in my back yard. A full 
account of this insect may be seen in Goop 
Worps, September, 1879. 

The order of Dermaptera is represented 
by any number of Earwigs—insects which 
possess the most marvellously beautiful wings, 
and are most chary of showing them. 

Lepidoptera are mostly represented by 
various moths, too numerous to be men- 
tioned. A few butterflies occasionally flit 
into the yard and out again, but make no 
Stay there. This morning I came upon the 
caterpillars of the Little Ermine (Ayfono- 
meuta), ‘They were full grown, and evidently 





in search of a convenient spot for their won- 
derful nest. 

Leaf-rollers of various kinds are plentiful, 
and so are the various Leaf-miners—tiny 
caterpillars which pass their lives between 
the inner and outer layer of leaves, and 
whose winding tracks betray their presence. 
Some of them are so exceedingly minute, 
that when the perfect moths spread their 
wings, they are not larger than the letter o. 

As for the Diptera, they simply swarm. 

Gnats in prolusion execute their ceaseless 
dance beneath the shade of the aspen. 
Blue-bottles have already been mentioned. 
As I write, the Daddy Long-legs has quite 
taken possession of the back yard, and 
numbers of them are continually making 
their way into the house. These latter, 
by the way, are all males, which may be 
known by the blunt ends of their bodies, 
those of the female terminating in a sharp 
point. 

There is one group of Diptera which 
are parasitic on various bees, laying their 
eggs in the bee-nests and leaving them to 
feed upon the bee-bread and honey which 
was igtended for the rightful owners. A 
most curious representative of these flies 
is seen in the back yard. It is the Trans- 
parent Hoverer (Volucella pellucens), which 
has the abdomen so translucent that as 
the insect is placed upon an open book 
the shape of the letters can be seen through 
it. 

Some of these Volucellas are so covered 
with long coloured hairs, that they look 
exactly like humble bees, and are even 
mistaken for them by the bees themselves, 
which allow them to pass in and out of their 
nests without hindrance. 

So here we have in this little Back Yard 
examples of almost every order of insects 
—quite sufficient for tracing the outlines of 
entomology. Only one small order is un- 
represented, and this is for the same reason 
which excludes the first. The:Trichoptera, 
z.é. the Caddis-flies, are essentially beings of 
the stream and pond, and are never found 
far from them except when blown away by a 
storm. 

Suppose that our pupil be in the Back 
Yard in winter, he will probably wonder why 
there are no insects. 

He will then be told that very few insects 
are kept alive during the winter, and that 
these few are capable of hibernating like the 
bat and the snail, so that they are not to be 
seen. The great mass of insects are dead, 
but their eggs and grubs still live. Cold has 
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no injurious effect on them, and if they are 
frozen until they will snap asunder if bent or 
dropped on a hard surface, they will recover 
as soon as they are placed in a warm 
atmosphere, and will be none the worse for 
the freezing. 

But while a severe frost does not injure the 
eggs and grubs, it kills the birds who feed 
upon them. So, whenever the winter has 
been very severe, there will be a plague of 
grubs and caterpillars in the following spring 
and summer. 


PassInG to a lower class of animal life, 
we find the Myriapoda amply represented 
by the Millipedes (/u/us), which are plenti- 
ful under the stones and flower-pots. 

Centipedes are also common, and I have 
found several examples of the Luminous 
Centipede. This is a slight, pale yellow 
creature, which, like the glow-worm, has the 
faculty of producing a phosphorescent light 
after dusk. As a rule, centipedes are not 
considered to be fascinating beings, but this 





is really a pretty creature, as it goes on 
its winding way, trailing a track of light 
behind it. 


A sTILL lower class of animals, the An- 
velida, find any number of examples in the 
earth-worm, whose value in producing fer- 
tile soil is well known. 

Then there are many creatures that re- 
quire the aid of ,the microscope to distin- 
guish their structures. 

Here, then, we have the whole range of 
Zoology comprised within the limits of this 
little Back Yard. It is full of lessons which 
a child will never forget, and which will 
supply him with a new world of interest 
throughout his life. 

No one who has access to a Back Yard 
need be at a loss for occupation, and if a 
man were to live to ten times the age oi 
Methuselah, and spend his whole time in 
observation, he would not exhaust one 
thousandth part of the wonders contained 
within it, 





FRAGMENTS OF TEACHING IN EVERSLEY CHURCH. 


By THE LATE CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


VI.—I BELIEVE. 


W E all of us repeat the Apostles’ Creed, 

“The Belief,” as some call it. But 
do we know what the words Creed and Belief 
mean ? for if not we cannot really understand 
what the Beliefspeaks of. When, for instance, 
you say, “I believe in God the Father,” it 
means plainly that you have some thoughts 
about God the Father which you call “be- 
lieving in” Him ; and therefore whether you 
have the right thoughts about Him, must 
depend more or less on what you mean by 
believing in Him. 

Now there is a difference between “ believ- 
ing” and “ believing zz;” or rather there 
ought to be. The two ways of ‘speaking are 
used carelessly now, one instead of the other, 
in theology at least, though not in business. 
Men are far too much alive to their own 
interests to talk as loosely concerning money 
matters as they talk, alas! concerning God. 

But it was not so in old times. It is not 
so in the Apostles’ Creed. The words are 
there used in an exact sense. Let us see 
what that sense is. This: You believe a thing 
—a story—something which some one tells 
you, or which you see,—what is called a fact. 





But you believe zz a person, in a man, or a 
living being of some sort. 

For instance, you can say, I believe that 
there is such a place as London; though you 
cannot say, “I believe zz London,” because 
London is not a living person, but a thing— 
a place. 

But when you say, “ I believe zz St. Paul,” 
you mean a great deal more. You do not 
merely mean, “I believe that there was once 
such a man as St. Paul.” You mean, “I trust 
that man ; I have faith in him; I am sure 
that he is a man of his word, a just and 
honest and righteousman. Ican depend on 
what he says.” 

Or if you say, “Ido not believe in that 
man ”—it is almost as much as to say, “‘ He 
is a bad man ; at all events I do not respect 
him, I do not trust him, I do not love him.” 

Now to believe zz any man, perfectly, is 
more than we can do. Forno manis perfect. 
Every man has his faults; every man may do 
things which make us lose our trust in him ; 
every man may disappoint us; and after all, 
let the man be as good as he may, it is not 
the man himself we believe in and trust, but 
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the good which God has put info the man, | 
and which God may take away again if the 
man sins. _ | if we wish to make our belief of any use to us. 

But there is One being, and but one, of| For to believe about God is not enough ; 
whom we can fully say, I believe in Him; | that is not faith ; that is only assent; and a 
and that is God Himself. He cannot lie;| very dangerous mistake it is, and a very 
He cannot deceive us; He cannot become | common one, to confound assent with faith. 
unlike Himself. He cannot do anything | What is a man the better for merely assenting 


therefore utterly worthy of our love. There- 
fore we can believe in God. We can and must, 


beneath Himself, unworthy of Himself. Per- | to any truth? A man may believe that there 
fect He is and was and ‘ever will be; and | is such and such a place—such and such a 
therefore utterly worthy of our trust; and | fact—but how will that profit him unless he 
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makes some use of his knowledge of that 


Now why do they tremble? Because, I 
place or fact ? 


presume St. James means, though they 


So a man may believe that there is a God ; 
so far well; but how will that profit him? 
It is true, and therefore he must begin by 
knowing it; but unless he goes farther still, 
it will not make him a wiser or better man. 
There are tens of thousands who do as much, 
but it does not make them wiser or better. 

“Thou believest that there is one God,” 
St. James says. “ Thou doest well, The 


devils also believe and tremble.” 
XXIV—52 





believe that there is a God, they do not 
believe in God. They do not trust God; 
they do not believe that He rewards those 
who diligently seek Him. ‘“ Without faith,” 
St. Paul tells his Hebrew converts, “it is im- 
possible to please God, for he that cometh 
to God must believe that He is, and that He 
is the rewarder of them that diligently seek 
Him” (Hebrews xi. 6). 

Therefore the evil spirits, whether men, or 
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any other, cannot truly join in saying the 
Apostles’ Creed. They can say the words, for 
aught we know; but of this we are certain, 
that they cannot say them with their minds 
and spirits. They cannot say, I believe in 
God, for they do not believe in Him. They 
do not trust—they distrust Him, and therefore 
they tremble at Him. 

And so you will find, my friends, that if 
you distrust God, you will not be able to say 
the Apostles’ Creed in spirit and in truth, 
with heart and soul. You will be talking 
about God the Father, God the Son, and God 
the Holy Ghost; but the words delieving in 
them will be in your mouth untrue. 

Now you must not fancy this mere word 
splitting. It was all said fifteen hundred 
years ‘ago, better than it will be ever said 
again; by the wisest and holiest man perhaps, 
next to the apostles, who ever wrote onm’these 
matters, and one to whom God gave'a divine 
power of understanding and explaining the 
true meaning of those little words, which’so 
many ‘carelessly pass over. St. Augustine 
in his sermons tells people, in that simple, 
deep way of his—‘‘ We do not say, I believe 
God ; ‘though that is necessary to Salvation 
—for it is one thing to believe Him, and 
another to believe about Him, and another to 
believe zz Him. To believe Him isto'beliéve 
that He speaks truth ; to believe about Him 


is to believe that He is God; but to believe 
in God,” says the noble old man, “ to believe 


in God is to love God!” And again he 
says, “No apostle would ever dare to say, 
‘ Believe in me.’ We believe an apostle, but 
we do not believe iz an apostle!” And 
again, “We believe Paul and Peter, but we 
do not believe ##'them!” And again, “ It is 
a very different thing to believe that Christ is 
Christ and ‘to believe im Christ. He believes 
in Christ who both puts his hopes in Christ 
and loves-Christ.” And again, trying to 
make his hearers understand the strength of 
that little word “in,” he asks, “What is 
believing zz Christ? It is to love Him, to 
be satisfied with Him, to go to Him, to be 
incorporated with His members.” 

For it was not mere assent and lip-belief 
which the Apostles wanted of Christian men ; 
it was not lip-belief which the old fathers 
who wrote the Apostles’ Creed wanted, or 
those who turned it again from Latin into 
English. In Greek, in Latin, and in English, 
the words are the same; not “I believe” 
merely, but “I believe im.” Indeed, in the 
old Latin of the Apostles’ Creed the word is 
stronger even than in English ; it means vital 
faith, faith in God which works by love to 





God. And our forefathers knew, what it 
meant and acted accordingly. 

, Ay, when the pious and wise among 
our old forefathers said in the grand old 
Latin tongue which was used in the churches 
then, “ Credo in unum Deum,” they did not 
merely mean, I believe about one God, nor 
even in: but on—literally zmfo, one God, as 
much as saying, “I trust in God; I commit 
myself unto God utterly ; I believe that I 
belong to God; I cannot escape out of His 
hand, and I do not wish to escape, for I trust 
Him utterly; I know that He is worthy to 
be trusted, full of truth and righteousness and 
love, utterly noble and utterly adorable, and 
therefore I look up to Him, as a child to his 
father, as a servant to his master, as a vassal 
does-to theord‘of whom‘he holds his land, 


‘as a-subject: looks up to the king for whom 


he has sworm to fight unto the death. Into 
God’s hands I commend ‘my spirit, to make 
of me and to do with me’what He will now 
and for ever, for I believe zx God, and I 
knowin whom J -have-believed.” 

Yes ; that was the ancient feeling about 
the Creed ; that it‘was an oath of allegiance 
and loyalty to God the Heavenly King. 
When their earthly king was crowned, the 
people all swore to him, to be his faithful 
soldiers and‘servants ; and so they held, that 
whenever ‘they-said the Apostles’ Creed, they 
swore-afresh to be Christ’s faithful soldiers 
and servants. Here in England, I have 
heard, the abbots and bishops, when the 
Creed was said,'used to lay aside their cro- 
siers, their staff of office, as‘a sign that God 
only "trusted ‘them with their office, and that 
it belonged to Him, and to Him they must 
render it up. 

Indeed so strong was that feeling in 
one country abroad, where they were much 
plagued by invasions from the heathens of 
the East, that a grand old custom sprang up 
in their churches, which was this. When- 
ever the Apostles’ Creed was repeated in 
church, all the noblemen and gentlemen, and 
men-at-arms, drew their swords, and did not 
sheath them again till the Creed was over; 
just as they used to unsheath their swords 
when their kings were crowned. They meant 
it as a sign that God was their King; and 
that they were in earnest when they said that 
He was, and that they would show their 
earnestness if need be, by fighting and dying 
for that God to whom they owed all, and 
that Church of God to which they belonged. 

Those were rough, fierce times, and the 
men of those times were rough and fierce 
men; but I doubt not that God accepted 
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and rewarded the stern and hearty loyalty of 
those brave old soldiers to Him. 

We are living (or try to fancy that we live) 
in peaceful days, and we have no need to 
draw the sword for God ; but we have just 
as much need as they had to know what 
believing in God means, and not to content 
ourselves with believing about Him, re- 
membering, with St. Augustine of old, that to 
believe in God is to love God. We are just as 
much in need as they were, of any sign which 
will put us in mind that we are to love God, 
because He first loved us. Wherefore I am 
very fond of the old custom of turning to 
the East when we say the Creed. God for- 
bid that it should be made a bondage on any 
one. There is no law or rubric, as far as I 
know, about it. It is one of those open 
matters to which St. Paul’s rules will apply, 
when he says, “ He that regardeth the day 
regardeth it unto the Lord, and he that re- 
gardeth not the day, to the Lord he doth 
not regard it” (Rom. xiv.), and again, “ For 
God hath called us to peace.” 

Christian people began to turn to the 
East at the Creed for the same reason that 
they built their churches looking towards 
the East, because Jesus Christ was born in 
the East. And when we turn to the East at 
the Creed it ought to put us in mind that 
what we say is true, and actually came to 
pass upon this earth. It ought to put us in 
mind of the reason we have to love God, and 
of how God first loved us. It is a token to 
us that our God is not a careless God, an 
inactive God, a God who does not love us 
poor sinful creatures enough to help us, such a 
God as too many persons believe about. Jn 
Him they cannot believe, for they think He 
has done nothing for them. And how dare 
men believe in a God who has never stooped 
down from His heaven and interfered to save 
them? 

But the Creed tells us that our God is 
indeed the Living God. A God who so 
loved us, that He actually eighteen hun- 
dréd years ago did come down upon that 
actual place on earth, towards which we 
turn and look, the Holy Land of Palestine ; 
was actually born there, died there, ascended 
there; there founded His Church; and 
thence sent forth His Apostles, to preach 
the good news to all the world. A plain 
token to us that Christianity is not a mere 
development of the religious instinct, or 





the religious consciousness—whatever those 
fine words may mean— but is historically 
true. A plain token to us that the Creed 
is made up not of mere doctrines, which 
men’s brains can argue over, or pretty 
fancies for their feelings to dream over: but 
that it speaks of actual bodily facts, which 
happened before the eyes of living men, upon 
this work-day earth of ours ; that as truly and 
really as we were born into the world at an 
actual place in this land of England, so was 
the Lord Jesus Christ born into this world at 
Bethlehem there beyond the sea. And if 
you have not yet felt what a comfort it is to 
be sure of that blessed fact, you will feel it 
some day when you have nothing left you to 
trust in, but Jesus who was born at Bethle- 
hem, and the thought that in your human 


‘nature and in weak and dying flesh He 


bore your sorrows and carried your in- 
firmities. 

For myself I do not doubt but that thou- 
sands have felt that turning to the East did 
bring home the truth of the gospel to them, 
as nothing else could bring, and have cried, 
“Qh, that I could but go across the sea, as 
the old pilgrims did, to see once before I die 
the place where the Lord lay, the land which 
His feet trod, the hill from which He as- 
cended up to heaven!” and in the depths of 
their heart have heard their Lord’s voice 
saying in answer, “Blessed are they that 
have not seen, and yet have believed.” 

Yes, my friends, more blessed will it be to 
see Christ Himself in the next life, than to 
see His earthly home in this life; but never 
forget that He had an earthly home, that 
there far away in the East the lilies of the 
field still flower by the lake-side at Genne- 
saret, as they flowered when Jesus bade the 
poor man look on them, and know that he 
had a Father in heaven. Never forget that 
Christian men still worship beside the tomb 
hewn in the rock, where the Son of God 
Himself once lay, or that the olive-trees still 
grow upon the Mount, sprung from the seed 
of those very olive-trees from among which 
the Apostles gazed up earnestly into heaven, 
when a cloud received Jesus out of their 
sight. 

It is true. This did God do for man out 
of the greatness of His love. May He give 
us grace to trust in that love here, that we 
may find Him hereafter a rewarder of them 





that diligently seek Him. Amen, 


JOHN ELIOT: 
The Apostle to the Endians. 


‘TE Rey. John Eliot was styled by his 
contemporaries, and he is known to 
posterity, as “the Apostle to the Indians.” 
A truer philanthropist than he did not exist 
among the early New Englanders, In his 
day the feeling towards the Indians was not 
kindly. It seems as if the opinion prevailed 
then, which has since been embodied in the 
discreditable phrase, that “the only good 
Indian is a dead one.” The Puritans pro- 
nounced the Indians children of the devil, 
and thought they did a service in ridding 
the world of as many of them as possible. 
Yet the conversion and civilisation of the 
natives of America were amongst the pro- 
fessed objects for which the Puritans left 
England. The charter of Massachusetts 
granted by Charles I. contains an expression 
of the hope that the settlers to whom it is 
granted “ may win and incite the natives of 
the country to the knowledge and obedience 
of the only true God and Saviour of mankind 
and the Christian faith, which in our royal 
intention, and the adventurers’ free pro- 
fession, is the principal end of this planta- 
tion.” The first seal of Massachusetts repre- 
sented an Indian giving utterance to the 
words, ‘ Come over and help us.” 

John Eliot was a native of Nasing, in 
Essex, where he was born in 1604. Little 
is known about his family and his early 
years ; it is unquestionable that he received 
a good education, but where or by whom is 
uncertain. His own words imply that his 
family were God-fearing persons, who trained 
him with care. About the year 1630 he 
became usher in a school kept by the 
Rev. Thomas Hooker at Little Baddow, 
near Chelmsford. Hooker was one of the 
most popular Puritan clergymen of his 
time. His preaching at Chelmsford had 
been very effective; but his eloquent 
tongue was silenced by Laud, because he 
would not conform on certain points of ritual 
upon which Laud set great store. At the 
request of several influential members of his 
congregation he took pupils, and engaged 
John Eliot as usher. The result was that 
Eliot became imbued with Hooker’s opinions, 
and inspired with a desire to become apreacher 
‘of the gospel. Referring to his sojourn in 
Hooker’s house he wrote, that “ To this place 
I was called, through the infinite riches of 
God’s mercy in Christ Jesus to my poor 
soul; for here the Lord said unto my dead 





soul, Zive ; and through the grace of Christ I 
do ‘live, and I shall live for ever. When I 
came to this blessed family I then saw, and 
never before, the power of godliness in its 
lively vigour and efficacy.” 

Hooker, being summoned to appear before 
the Court of High Commission, fled to Hol- 
land, where he remained till 1633, when he 
emigrated to New England. Eliot, having 
apparently incurred the suspicion of the 
ecclesiastical authorities, and finding insur- 
mountable obstacles interposed to his follow- 
ing the profession of teacher, resolved to 
cross the Atlantic. He was one of sixty 
passengers in the ship Zyon, which arrived 
at Boston on the 3rd of November, 1631 ; 
among the passengers were the wife, the 
eldest son, and other children of Governor 
Winthrop. The congregation of the first 
church of Boston earnestly desired that Eliot 
should become their pastor. Before leaving 
England he had promised to be the pastor 
in America of several families of Puritans, 
who contemplated emigrating thither, and, as 
they fulfilled their intention and settled at 
Roxbury, he kept his promise by settling 
there also. A year after landing at Boston 
he was married, his wife being a lady whose 
acquaintance he had made in England, and 
who followed him to America. 

In a work published in 1654, entitled the 
“*Wonder-working Providence of Sion’s Sa- 
viour in New England,” the following account 
is given of the founding of the Church at 
Roxbury, of Roxbury itself, and of Eliot :— 

‘“‘ The fifth church of Christ was gathered at Rox- 
bury, situated between Boston and Dorchester, being 
well watered with cool and pleasant springs issuing 
forth from the rocky hills, and with small freshets, 
watering the valleys of this fertile town, whose form 
is somewhat like a wedge double-pointed, entering 
between the two fore-named towns, filled with a very 
laborious people, whose labours the Lord hath so 
blessed, that in the room of dismal swamps and 
tearing bushes they have very goodly fruit-trees, fruit- 
ful fields and gardens, their herd of cows, oxen, and 
other young cattle of that kind about three hundred and 
fifty, and dwelling-houses near upon one hundred and 
twenty. Their streets are large, and some fair houses, 
yet have they built their house for church assembly 
destitute and unbeautified with other buildings, The 
Church of Christ here is increased to about 120 persons, 
their first teaching elder called to office is Mr. Eliot, 
a young man at his coming hither of a -cheerful 
spirit, walking unblamable, of a godly conversation, 
apt to teach, as by his indefatigable pains, both with 
his own flock and the poor Indians, doth appear, 
whose language he learned purposely to help them to 
the knowledge of God in Christ, frequently preaching 
in their wigwams and catechising their children.” 
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Few incidents of importance are preserved 
as to Eliot’s life as pastor at Roxbury. The 
most noteworthy relates to an early stage in 
his career there, when he was taken to task 
by the rulers of Massachusetts for having 
improperly reflected upon their conduct. 
His offence consisted in censuring them in 
a sermon for having made peace with the 
Pequot Indians without consulting those 
among the people who were entitled 
to vote. Three clergymen who were ap- 
pointed to “deal with him,” brought him 
to acknowledge that he had erred in holding 
that the magistrates eould not conclude a 
peace on their own authority, and he made 
public acknowledgment of his mistake. He 
was one of the clergymen who actively took 
part against Mrs. Anne Hutchinson. He was 
as uncharitable as any of his colleagues in 
treating that unfortunate woman, who was 
punished for her independence of spirit with 
excommunication and banishment. 

Eliot was one of three persons chosen by 
the magistrates and the ministers of Massa- 
chusetts to prepare anew metrical version of 
the Psalms of David, his colleagues being 
the Rev. Thomas Wilde and the Rev. Richard 
Mather. The chief reason for their being 
entrusted with this difficult task was their 
acknowledged proficiency in Hebrew. Their 


version, which was first known as the “ Bay 
_Psalm-Book,” and afterwards as the ‘‘ New 
England Version of the Psalms,” continued 


in use for upwards of a century. It de- 
monstrated that Hebrew scholars might be 
incapable of writing English verse; even 
contemporaries, whose own powers of ver- 
sification were beneath contempt, were as- 
tounded at the exceeding badness of the 
verses produced by those who were sar- 
castically described as “the Roxbury poets.” 

The book has a bibliographical value which 
almost compensates for literary shortcom- 
ings. An almanack and the Freeman’s Oath 
had issued from the press a year before its 
appearance. It was, however, the first book 
printed in North America. 

In the year 1646, fifteen years after he 
had settled in New England, Eliot began 
to preach to the Indians in their own tongue. 
Before so doing he had spent some time in 
mastering their language. He learned it 
from a young native, employed in his house, 
whom he describes as “a pregnant-witted 
young man, who had been a servant in an 
English house, pretty well understood his own 
language, and had a clear pronunciation.” 

Irrespective of the philanthropy which 
prompted Eliot to render service to the 


Indians, there was an influence which specially 
moved him. While others held these Indians 
to be children of the devil, he firmly believed 
them to be descendants of the lost tribes of 
the House of Israel. To raise these people 
from their fallen and degraded state was, 
in his opinion, a sacred duty. He was 
not singular in thinking that the Indians 
were of Jewish descent; the same theory 
still finds adherents. The origin of the 
North American. Indians is involved in as 
great mystery in our day as it was when 
Eliot lived. Anything may be conjectured 
about them with plausibility, because so very 
little is known with certainty; yet it is no 
longer doubtful that these Indians were not 
the first or only inhabitants of the country 
before the advent of white men. Another 
race, called Mound Builders, which has long 
been extinct, possessed the land before the 
Indians, and they were either driven from 
it southward or exterminated. The lot of 
the Indians, owing to the conduct of the 
white men who have mastered and supplanted 
them, cannot, at the worst, be more deplor- 
able than that of the Mound Builders whom 
these Indians subdued and succeeded. 

After labouring for two years to obtain a 
colloquial command over the tongue spoken 
by the Indians of Massachusetts, Eliot con- 
sidered himself+ qualified for preaching to 
them. The first Christian sermon in the 
Indian tongue delivered on the North Ameri- 
can continent was delivered by Eliot at No- 
nantum on the 28th of October, 1646. His 
text was the 9th and roth verses of the 37th 
chapter of Ezekiel—‘‘ Then said he unto me, 
Prophesy unto the wind, prophesy, son of 
man, and say to the wind, Thus saith the 
Lord God; Come from the four winds, O 
breath, and breathe upon these slain, that 
they may live. So I prophesied as He com- 
manded me, and the breath came into them, 
and they lived, and stood up upon their feet, 
an exceeding great army.” In his sermon 
he explained the character of Christ, the pur- 
pose and manner of His appearance upon 
earth; he told them of the judgment day, 
when the wicked are to suffer and the good 
are to be rewarded; he urged them to re- 
pent of their sins as fallen children of Adam, 
and to pray to God and accept Christ as 
their Saviour.. He invited questions after 
his sermon, and he found it as difficult to re- 
turn satisfactory replies as in our day Bishop 
Colenso did in the case of the inquiring Zulu. 

After satisfying their curiosity Eliot re- 
ceived their thanks. He neither spared 
himself nor them. His sermon lasted an 
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hour and a quarter, and the conference 
three hours. As a reward for their patient 
attention he distributed tobacco among the 
men and apples among the children. This 
“was the beginning of a course of teaching 
which Eliot kept up during forty years, in addi- 
tion to discharging his duties as pastor of 
Roxbury. He underwent many dangers as 
well as severe toil. What he sometimes 
endured, and the spirit which always animated 
him, can be gathered from his own words to 
Mr. Winslow: “I have not been dry, night 
or day, from the third day of the week until 
the sixth, but so travelled, and at night pull 
off my boots, wring my stockings, and on 
with them, and so continue. But God steps 
in and helps. I have considered the Word 
of God, 2 Timothy, ii. 3, ‘Endure hardship, 
as a good soldier of Jesus Christ.’” 

One of the first fruits of his teaching was 
to excite a desire on the part of the Indians 
to have their children educated in the English 
fashion. A convert named Wampas brought 
his own son to Eliot, and three other chil- 
dren, of whom the youngest was four and the 
eldest was nine, with the request that they 
might be brought up by him in the fear and 
knowledge of God. The same Indian and 
two others sought and found situations in 
English families, with a view of being better 
instructed in religion. Difficulties of various 
kinds had to be overcome. In addition to 
accepting the religious faith offered to them 
by the English missionary, the Indians copied 
the English fashion of cropping their hair. 
This exposed them to the derision of their 
unconverted brethren. But they had a still 
harder trial to undergo. Speaking for his 
fellow converts, Wampas told Eliot that “On 
the one hand, the other Indians hate and 
oppose us because we pray to God; on the 
other, the English will not put confidence in 
us, and suspect that we do not really pray.” 
Eliot admitted that such a suspicion was 
entertained by some of the English, adding 
that, for his part, he considered it groundless. 

It was natural that the Powaws, or priests, 
should have objected to Eliot’s work and 
have placed obstacles in his path, He had 
the triumph of converting one Powaw, but he 
found it hard to satisfy another, who asked 
him how it happened that the English were 
twenty-seven years in the gountry before 
attempting to teach their religion to the In- 
dians? The Powaw urged that if this had 
been done sooner much sin might have been 
prevented ; “ but now some of us are grown 
old in sin.” All that could be said by way 
of defence and explanation was that the 





English had repented them of their neglect, 
as was evinced by the efforts which Eliot and 
others were then making. As a consequence 
of the adoption of Christianity, the Indians 
had to change many old habits and cus- 
toms, and in doing so they were often per- 
plexed. They were enjoined to renounce 
polygamy; but they asked which of their 
wives should they put away? They were 
told that gaming was sinful ; but they asked 
was it permissible to repudiate debts con- 
tracted before their conversion through gam- 
ing with non-praying Indians? This last 
question gave Eliot great concern. He could 
not reply that gaming was lawful, nor would 
he countenance the breach of a promise. 
He found a way out of the dilemma by urging 
on the creditor that gaming was sinful, and 
persuading him to reduce his claim by one- 
half; by informing the debtor that though he 
had sinned by gaming yet that he must fulfil 
his promise, and by inducing him to pay 
one-half of what he owed. This compromise 
was adopted in all cases of the kind, but it 
led to the result of a winner at play counting 
upon receiving and the loser of paying half 
the amount in each case, so that the change 
was no real improvement. 

The conversion of Cutshamakin, an Indian 
He 


Sachem, was one of Eliot’s triumphs. 
did not find this Sachem a very meek or 


tractable Christian. On the contrary, the 
Sachem was not gratified to see the mem- 
bers of his tribe walking in new paths. He 
complained bitterly that the converts ceased 
to pay tribute to him as in the old time, and 
feared that he might eventually be left with- 
out any revenue. His complaint was dili- 
gently investigated. The Indians alleged 
that they had paid the accustomed tribute to 
their chief; that at one time he had received 
from them six bushels of maize and twenty 
at another; that he had obtained their ser- 
vices in hunting for several days ; that fifteen 
deer had been killed for him ; that two acres 
of land had been broken and a large wigwam 
built for him. Eliot held that this was an 
ample payment for one year. He eventually 
learned that the Sachem’s real grievance was, 
that the converted Indians were not so ready 
as the others to comply with all his orders 
and submit to his despotic rule. 

Eliot’s labours to benefit the Indians were 
so much appreciated in Massachusetts that, 
on the 26th of May, 1647, the General Court 
passed the following resolution:—‘It is 
ordered that £10 be given to Mr. Eliot as 
a gratuity from this Court in respect of his 
pains in instructing the Indians in the know- 
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ledge of God, and that order be taken that 
the #20 per annum given by the Lady 
Armine for that purpose may be called for 
and employed accordingly.” The tidings of 
his work crossed the sea and became the 
subject of deliberation in Parliament. It 
was held to be the duty of “the godly and 
well-affected ” to aid the enterprise, and a 
resolution was passed on the 17th of March, 
1647, desiring the Committee on Plantations 
to prepare an ordinance “ for the encourage- 
ment and advancement of learning and piety 
in New England.” No result followed till 
the 27th of July, 1649, when an ordinance 
to the same effect being passed, a Corpora- 
tion was founded for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in New England : a general collection 
was ordered to be made in the churches of 
England and Wales, and the clergymen were 
required to read the ordinance from their 
pulpits. The Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge issued an appeal in support of 
the undertaking. Though the sum placed 
at the disposal of the Corporation was not 
large, yet it sufficed to establish schools for 
the Indians, to supply them with implements 
of husbandry, and to defray the cost of 
printing Eliot’s translation of the Bible and 
other books into the Indian tongue. 

When Charles II. became king it was 
feared that the Corporation for Propagating 
Christianity among the Indians would share 
the fate of other «institutions established 
during the Commonwealth. Happily, the 
Corporation for the Propagation of the 
Gospel found a warm supporter in Robert 
Boyle, through whose representations Lord 
Chancellor Clarendon advised the king to 
grant a new charter to it. Under this char- 
ter, Boyle was appointed Governor, and he 
directed the affairs of the Corporation with 
great zeal, earning Eliot’s heartfelt gratitude. 

It was Eliot’s conviction that, unless the 
praying Indians, as the converts were always 
styled, lived in the European fashion there 
was a fear lest they should lapse from the 
right path. Accordingly, he planned a town 
where they might live together. It was 
called Natick, being situated on the banks of 
the Charles River, eighteen miles to the 
south-east of Boston. Natick is described 
as a town covering six thousand acres, wherein 
one hundred and forty Indians dwelt. It 
had three long streets, two on the north side 
and one on the south. A bridge, built by 
the Indians, spanned the river. There was 
a fort for their protection. Some families 
dwelt in wigwams; others in houses on the 
English model, A large building served as 





a place of meeting on Sundays and a school 
house on week-days. It had an upper floor, 
in one corner of which a room was partitioned 
off to serve as a bed-chamber for Eliot. 
After the praying Indians had taken up 
their abode at Natick they applied to Eliot 
to devise a plan of municipal government for 
them. He had previously induced the con- 
verts to agree to the following, among other 
conditions :—“ Powawing ” and drunkenness 
were to be punished with a fine of 20s. for 
each offence ; the person convicted of steal- 
ing was to restore fourfold the amount taken ; 
the profaner of the Sabbath was to be fined 
20s. ; a wife-beater was to pay the same fine; 
while murder and monstrous crimes were to 
be punished with death. The converts like- 
wise agreed to pray in their wigwams, to say 
grace before and after meat, to cease howling, 
greasing their bodies, and adorning their 
hair, and to follow the English fashions. 
Eliot held that all governments should be 
founded on the pattern given in the Old 
Testament ; he was anxious that England 
should set an example in this respect, hold- 
ing that “it would be a blessed day in England 
when the word of God shall be their Magna 
Charta and chief law book, and when all 
lawyers shall be divines and study the 
Scriptures.” It was natural, then, that he 
should give effect to his views at Natick, and 
should persuade the Indians there to divide 
the community into hundreds and tithings, and 
should appoint rulers over hundreds, rulers 
over fifties, and rulers over tens, or tithing 
men. He enjoined the payment of tithes 
on strictly scriptural grounds, and the Indians 
consented to do as he desired. Having 
settled the manner in which, subject to the 
General Court of Massachusetts, these In- 
dians should govern themselves, Eliot induced 
them to enter into a solemn covenant. On 
the 6th of August, 1651, they assembled 
together, and, after divine service, the follow- 
ing declaration received their assent :— 
“We are the sons of Adam. We and our fore- 
fathers have a long time been lost in our sins; but 
now the mercy of the Lord beginneth to find us out 
again. Therefore, the grace of Christ helping us, 
we do give ourselves and our children to God, to be 
His people. He shall rule us in all our affairs, not 
only in our religion and affairs of the Church, but 
also in all our works and affairs in this world. God 
shall rule over us. The Lord is our Judge; the Lord 
is our Law-giver; the Lord is our King, He will save 
us. The wisdom which God hath taught us in His 
book, that shall guide us and direct us in the way. 
O Jehovah! teach us wisdom to find out thy wisdom 
in thy Scriptures. Let the grace of Christ help us, 
because Christ is the wisdom of God. Send thy Spirit 
into our hearts, and let it teach us. Lord, take us to 
be thy people, and let us take thee to be our God.” 
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Nine years after these proceedings a 
further step was taken in the direction of 
putting the praying Indians on a footing of 
equality with their white brethren. A Church 
on the Congregational model was founded 
there, so that the Indians of Natick enjoyed 
the same civil and religious privileges as the 
Puritans of Boston. In the strict observance 
of their religious duties the Indians were 
patterns to many of their white brethren. 
They even complained, not without reason, 
that white men did not seem to be suffi- 
ciently scrupulous in their religious obser- 
vances. On the other hand, the white men 
expected the Indians to be faultless, and 
regarded any error on their parts as the 
evidence of an ineradicably perverse nature. 

The most grievous trial which the praying 
Indians had to endure, and the most despond- 
ing period in Eliot’s dealings with them, was 
during the year of the war, commonly called 
King Philip’s war, which began in 1675. 
This was the most vigorous effort as well as 
the last combined attempt of the Indians to 
exterminate the white men in New England. 
The loss of life was great on both sides; as 
many as six hundred of the settlers were 
slain. Much property was destroyed. Thir- 


teen towns were laid in ruins; hundreds of 


dwellings were burned to the ground. Whilst 
the hostilities between the Indians and white 
men were in progress, the position of the pray- 
ing Indians was very trying. Their brethren 
in race regarded them as enemies; the white 
men did not count them as friends. Indeed, 
all Indians were not only regarded as foes 
at heart, but every Indian’s lffe was in danger 
at the hands of the exasperated and panic- 
stricken whites. The General Court, unable 
to withstand the pressure of public opinion, 
ordered that the Indians at Natick should be 
transported for safe custody to Deer Island. 
They quietly submitted to their fate. After 
the death of Philip the Indians were permitted 
to return, at their own expense, to their old 
homes. Such as did return keenly felt that 
the love and charity, which they had been en- 
joined to practise, were not displayed towards 
them. King Philip’s war proved the hope- 
lessness of any struggle in the field between 
Indians and white men, while it gave a blow 
to the spread of Christianity among the 
Indians. The latter. were indisposed to 
listen to teachers whose brethren flagrantly 
violated the precepts which they inculcated. 
In 1797, one hundred and twenty-one years 
after the war which ended with Philip’s death, 
the Rev. Stephen Badger, minister at Natick, 
was asked to give an account of the Indians 





there. He was then in his seventy-second 
year, and had beheld many changes. The 
white men had ousted the Indians from their 
property and offices at Natick before the 
time that Mr. Badger wrote; the Church 
members had been reduced to two or three ; 
one of them was an aged Indian woman, who 
could still understand the tongue of her 
people, but could not speak it. At the pre- 
sent day not an Indian in existence can speak 
the language which Eliot learned in order to 
preach the gospel, and into which he trans- 
lated the Bible. His translation of the Bible 
is a monument of vast labour. The only prac- 
tical value of that translation now consists in 
the service it renders to the philological 
students who investigate the dead tongue of 
an extinct race. Besides the Bible, Eliot 
translated the catechism and Baxter’s “ Call 
to the Unconverted” and the “ Practice of 
Piety.” He laboured zealously and without 
ceasing during a long life. In 1688 he wrote 
to Boyle, saying, “I am drawing home,” and 
on 20th May, 1690, he passed away, in his 
86th year, uttering the words, “‘ Welcome joy.” 

Eliot’s wife, whom he married the year 
after he settled in New England, died three 
years before him. He had six children, of 
whom a son and a daughter alone sur- 
vived him. He owed much to his wife, 
who managed his household admirably. He 
was not exacting in domestic affairs, and 
his tastes were so simple that he was very 
easily pleased ; he liked the plainest food, and 
he drank water from choice. He had two 
great aversions—wigs and tobacco. Wearing 
wigs he regarded as a lust of the flesh, and 
tobacco he considered a weed produced by 
Satan for man’s injury. 

The blunders with which Eliot is chargeable 
are few and trivial, while his good deeds are 
innumerable. His character is without re- 
proach ; he was one of the small band of 
Puritans in whom there was no guile. Un- 
happily, he could not leave behind him a 
body of men imbued with his spirit and fitted 
to continue his work from generation to 
generation. Had the Indians on the North 
American Continent been consistently treated 
in the spirit which animated Eliot, the history 
of the United States would be free from many 
grievous stains. It was not Eliot’s fault that 
the Indians of New England faded away till 
the land wherein they were once supreme 
did not contain a single survivor. His 
memory is still held in honour as that of one 
who loved his fellow-men, and who devoted 
a long and laborious life to their service. 

W. FRASER RAE 





THE BLACKBIRD’S SONG. 


By WALTER BUCHANAN. 


I. 
YE, when the weary sun comes round 
To greet the hospitable west, 

And, in her crimson curtains wound, 

From fevered labour sinks to rest, 
Men revel in the scene profound, 

And restful rapture fills each breast— 
But ’mid the wealth of sight and sound 

One golden note I love the best. 


II. 
For soon as sunset flames the day, 
With music throngs the dreamy air— 
Clear as when cornets sweetest play, 
And rich as wine of vintage rare, 
Down the pure song-stream floats a lay 
That ravishes both heart and brain— 
Thick foliage screens the trembling spray 
Where, hid, the blackbird pours his strain. 





FURTHER NOTES ON PHRASE AND INFLECTION. 


By GODFREY TURNER. 


(CC Saerty, saith the proverb, begins at 
home ; and though dull hearts and strait- 
ened understandings may pervert the sense 
of that saying, it is yet held in reverence by 
thoughtful and conscientious minds that feel 
its inculcation of homely tolerance. To de- 
liver all with charity, to endure all for charity, 
‘to hide the faults we see,” are daily virtues 
more difficult of practice in our dwellings than 
in the outer world; though, beyond question, 
the highest charity, ever accompanying “‘obe- 
dience and true duty” as well as love and 
friendship, is the charity that begins at home. 


Consideration for those who are nearést to us: 


and most frequently with us—first for our 
family, next for our neighbours, and.so, 
widening the circuit, fofstrangers and the 
world at large—is charity of the true, home- 
made, lasting texture.. In,this spirit we may 
lay down. the invariable proposition that 
captiousness of unintended faults is uncha- 
ritableness. It. is likewise folly—the folly of 
those dwellers in glass houses who cultivate 
a habit of stone-throwing. If,in what I have 
conceived to be my “obedience and true 
duty” to the language I love, any impatient 
or scornful expression should fall from my 
pen, such mode of censuring modern thought- 
lessness of speech would richly deserve the 
recoiling punishment it would be sure to get. 
This I have felt from the first moment of 
taking in hand the subject recently treated 
in Goop Worps, and now renewed with the 
same earnest wish on my part to be useful, if 
only.in a very small degree. The many kind 
letters I have received since my first ‘‘ Notes 
on Phrase and Inflection” appeared in these 
pages, encourage me on the whole to believe 
that my purpose has found favour with those 
readers whom I aim happiest in pleasing. 
From some of these I have had thanks ; 
from others instruction ; from nearly all sym- 
pathy, and such courteous declarations of ap- 
proval as I may fairly interpret to signify a 
desire—even where this is not directly ex- 
pressed—for a continuation of the theme. 
Our English language, like the British con- 
stitution itself, is built up of inconsistencies. 
It is the most anomalous language, the most 
arbitrary, the most self-conflicting, the most 
irreconcileable with form and rule, and perhaps 
we may say, therefore, the richest that poet 
and historian ever wrote. Without the shadow 
of any reason we English-speaking folk make 
distinctions where there is no real difference, 





and withhold them where the difference is pal- 
pable. We determine that “ you” shall be a 
plural pronoun, and “ thow” a singular pro- 
noun, when the word is verily the same; y 
being the equivalent, originally, of # in this 
connection, and used as a convenient abbre- 
viation, as in the olden y* and y* for “the” 
and “ that ;” so that “ you” and “ ye ” differ 
nothing, except by unreasonable prescription, 
from “thou” and “thee.” But it is gramma- 
tical to say “‘ you were” and “thou wast ;” 
and it is ungrammatical, that is, opposed to 
good authority and received usage, to con- 
fuse what is. already-confusion. We forbid 
“his-self ” and “ their-selves ” as the grossest 
of vulgarisms 5 but most inconsistently we em- 
ploy genitive pfonouns in forming.the com- 
pounds. *‘‘ myself,” ‘‘ yourself,” “ ourselves.” 
No one ever says“ you-self,” “ me-self,” “ us- 
selves.” If analogy went for anything in the 
English tongue, we should never hear of 
“himself” or “ themselves” either. As for 
spelling, we positively groan under “ hetero- 
graphy,” as De Quincey has it; though the 
English Opium-Eater—who may or may not 
have eaten opium, by-the-bye;.and it is my 
private opinion that he has mystified the 
world on that subject by a downright fib— 
was quite wrong in saying or inferring that 
our tribulation is common to all climates. 
What climate, I should like to know, except 
the one in which an umbrella means a con- 
trivance to keep off the rain, is troubled with 
complications between rhymes to the eye 
and rhymes to the ear, and with syntactical 
“rules” which are held in servile and un- 
certain subjection by a rough proletariat of 
exceptions? I may have occasion, in what 
follows, to fall back on ground.I have already 
occupied, in order to make good my posi- 
tion ; and first I shall recur to the misused 
word— 

NuMERovus.—It appears to me, on reflec- 
tion, as doubtless it will have appeared to 
many Critical readers, that I weakened a good 
case against the modern misuse of the term 
“ numerous” in the sense of “ many ;” and 
that, in doing so, I disparaged—which is a 
more serious matter—the diction of that 
great poet whose classic precision of meaning 
stands even higher than his elaborate metrical 
system, and never betrays or is betrayed by 
his divine ear. I desire, in brief, to correct a 
passage in my former article, and to set my- 
self right with my readers and my conscience. 
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Here follows that which I rashly, or, at least, 
inconsiderately wrote :— 

“¢ This word, ‘ numerous,’ was expressly coined to 
give the idea either of rhythmetical or of tumultuous 
emotion. It is very rare indeed before the poetry of 
the Commonwealth and the Restoration. Though 
it might seem, in its original and proper sense, a 
highly Shakspearean word, there is no play of Shak- 
speare’s that contains it. I am sorry to say that the 
earliest instance I can cite of its perversion to the 
equivalent of mazzy is in the poetry of Milton, where 
it looks prosaic indeed. I have found it in a piece of 
indifferent prose by Wordsworth. Worse still, it has 
been endorsed by Landor.” 

Now, some of the foregoing passage is, I 
believe, right, and should even have been 
asserted with greater positiveness. Not only 
was I warranted in saying that the word 
“numerous ” is very rare in literature ante- 
rior to the Commonwealth, and that it is not 
to be found in any one of Shakspeare’s plays : 
I might the rather have insisted that it is 
entirely absent from English books of a period 
earlier than the time of Milton, who did not 
use it in the sense I have supposed. Though 
it precedes a noun in the plural number, it 
was not intended by Milton to stand in the 
place of “many.” He simply anglicized the 
Latin xumerosus in its significance of “ tune- 
ful,” “ harmonious,” “‘ expressed in numbers.” 
Had I but perceived this a little sooner I 


should not have committed myself to a pro- 


saic reading of ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” No doubt 
I was misled, as others may be, by detest- 
able familiarity with the word “ numerous” 
in its modern perverted sense ; by the acci- 
dental fact that it occurs, in Milton’s line, 
before a plural noun ; and by my own defect 
of ideality. I was not wrong in saying that 
Wordsworth used the adjective even as any 
indifferent prose-writer would use it. Though 
the greatest reflective poet since Shakspeare, 
as Wordsworth must be allowed to have 
been, wrote copiously in prose, his works in 
that medium are seldom quoted. From this 
general remark I, of course, except the well- 
known preface to the second edition of his 
poems, wherein his famous principle of poetry 
is enunciated. Wordsworth’s prose-style is 
hardly to be distinguished from the medi- 
ocrity of his day. He says, “the above,” 
as any ordinary writer would do; uses the 
word ‘ female ”—in which, you may indeed 
say, he is kept in countenance by Shakspeare 
and Walter Scott—as a noun-substantive, 
synonymous with “woman ;” “ alludes” to 
this or that in the dullest manner; and, in 
short, revels in commonplace phraseology. 
It is not, then, very wonderful to find him 
talking about “numerous (for many) correc- 
tions,” or discussing “‘ arcumstances of style,” 





when. it is by no means clear that he does 
not mean incidents or peculiarities. Landor’s 
anti-classical use of “ numerous” is to me a 
perpetual amazement. 

WEND, WENDING, WENDED. — Landor 
again! I had most of his writings by heart 
when I was a very young idolater of classic 
English. My veneration of the old Pagan is 
scarcely less at the present’ time ; but I sup- 
pose it may be a trifle more discriminative 
than when I was a tiny boy. Though the 
verb “ to wend ” is little used in these days, 
and scarcely ever without a pretence of arch- 
ness—as when a novelist, who would tell us 
that somebody went to call on a duke, writes, 
“ As he wended his way towards the ducal 
mansion ”—it is still a recognised word, and 
we may as well have its inflections right if we 
can. As I have placed them at the beginning 
of this note they would seem to be wrong. At 
least Landor says so. ‘‘Wended,” he declares, 
in the teeth of Spenser, is a bad preterite. It 
is true that neither Spenser nor any one else 
that Ican name has ventured to inflict on our 
charitable endurance “ lended” or “ sended,” 
or “ spended.” Landor, with his classical and 
impracticable consistency, relies on these ex- 
amples, “lend,” “send,” with one or two 
others, for the simple monosyllabic inflection 
which makes the preterite and past-participle 
by substituting ¢ for @ As usual, Landor’s 
consistency entangles him in a knot of incon- 
sistencies. If by mischance our clothes are 
rent, what follows? ‘They are sent to he ment. 
Not a bit of it; any more than they are 
sended to be mended. He tells us that “ bent” 
is the preterite and past-participle of “ bend.” 
Yea verily, and so is “ bended,” the poet 
Bunn having precedent through all the ages 
of English sing-song for his “knights upon 
bended knee.” The verb “to blend” like- 
wise has a choice of preterite, and may be 
either “ blent” or “ blended ” at its pleasure. 
“Trend” and “fend,” though not often used, 
are verbs still understood, but they would 
cease to be so if we were to talk of having 
“trent” in any direction, or of having defent 
the path against some wrongful’ intruder. 
That this same “ wend” has a good preterite 
in ‘‘ went” seems true; though the assump- 
tion implies that “to wend” and “to go” 
are synonymous verbs that have got irregu- 
larly mixed in their conjugations ; and if “to 
wend” has a just or admitted claim on 
‘‘went” as its proper preterite, there may be 
a lawsuit over the past-participle “ gone.” 

See to what lengths Landorism may lead 
us. You and I, who safely and modestly 
stick to our Cicero, even pronouncing the 
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syllables Sisero (which may or may not be 
as absurd as calling Cato Sato), and who defy 
Kikeron and all his works, say “ Aristotle ;” 
but this will not content our Pagan, who is 
instantly down on us for not also saying So- 
phocle, Damocle, and Empedocle. Beau- 
tiful consistency will have all such names 
symmetrically perfect, like marble statues in 
a row; so, because we have Damocles, and 
Themistocles, and Empedocles, and Sopho- 
cles, and other shapely resemblances, nothing 
will serve our superfine propriety but “ Aris- 
totles.” The ludicrous contradictions into 
which Landor’s classical strictness of analogy 
leads him are exposed with full force of 
logical fun by Thomas De Quincey :— 

‘‘He (Landor) says, as everybody says, Terence 
and not Terentius, Horace and not Horatius; but he 
must leave off such horrid practices, because he 
dares not call Lucretius by the analogous name of 
Lucrece, since ¢hat would be putting a she instead of 
a he; nor Propertius by the name of Properce, because 
that would be speaking French instead of English. 
Next he says, and continually he says, Virgil for Vir- 
gilius. But, on that principle he ought to say Valer 
for Valerius; and yet again he ought mot; because 
as he says Tully and not Tull for Tullius, so also he 
is bound in common equity to say Valery for Valer; 
but he cannot say either Valer or Valery. So here 
we areinamess. Thirdly, I charge him with saying 
Ovid for Ovidius ; which / do, which everybody does, 
but which he must not do; for if he means to persist 


in that, then, upon his own argument from analogy, 
he must call Didius Julianus by the shocking name 
of Did, which is the same thing as Tit, since T is D 


soft. Did was a very great man indeed, and fora 
very short time indeed. Probably Did was the only 
man that ever bade for an empire, and no mistake, 
at a public auction. Think of Did’s bidding for the 
Roman empire: nay,. think also of Did’s having 
the lot actually knocked down to him, and of Did’s 
going home to dinner with the lot in his pocket. It 
makes one perspire to think that if the reader or my- 
self had been living at that time, and had been 
prompted by some whim within us—that is, he or I— 
one of us should actually have come down to posterity 
by the abominable name of Anti-Did. All of us 
in England say Livy when speaking of the great 
historian Livius. Yet Livius Andronicus it would 
be impossible to indulge with that brotherly name of 
Livy. Marcus Antonius is called—not by Shake- 
speare only, but by all the world—Mark Antony ; 
but who is it that ever called Marcus Brutus by the 
affectionate name of Mark Brute? ‘Keep your dis- 
tance,’ we say to that very doubtful brute, ‘ and expect 
no petnames from us.’ Finally, apply the principle of 
abbreviation, involved in the names of Pliny, Livy, 
Tully, all substituting y for zs, to Marius—that grim- 
mest of grim visions that rise up to usfrom the phantas- 
magoria of Roman history. Figure to yourself, reader, 
that truculent face, trenched and scarred with hostile 
swords, carrying thunder in its ominous eyebrows, 
and frightening armies a mile off with its scowl, being 
saluted by the tenderest of feminine names, ‘My 
Mary.’ ” 


RESISTLESS ; RELENTLESS.—If such ill- 
formed words as these were excusable they 
would still be unnecessary. 





All adjectives | 


ending in Zss are properly formed from noun- 
substantives, the terminal syllable signifying 
deprivation of something. We may say 
“remorseless,” or “ pitiless,” or “‘ merciless,” 
either of which means nearly, if not quite, all 
that “relentless” is supposed to mean; or, 
if that be questioned, we can say “ unrelent- 
ing,” and have done with it. For “ resist- 
less” we should say “ irresistible ;” for ‘ex- 
haustless ” “ inexhaustible.” Those legitimate 
adjectives which terminate in Zss, such as 
“ thoughtless,” “‘ careless,” “ aimless,” “ fruit- 
less,” are not, strictly considered, capable of 
a comparative or a superlative. Few writers, 
indeed, would think of qualifying “ peerless ;” 
and still fewer writers or speakers would 
assert that one man was “ more penniless ” 
than another ; seeing that “ peerless” means 
without a peer, and “penniless” means 
without a penny. 

RATHER; SOONER.—These two Saxon 
adjectives in the comparative degree, com- 
monly used as adverbs, are synonymous. 
We have lost the positive degree of “ rather,” 
but retain that of “sooner.” Nevertheless, 
old English “‘ rathe ” means early or soon; a 
curious philological fact to remember when 
we are accused of being “rather late” in 
keeping an appointment. Fancy “the rathe 
primrose” being rather late! “ Rather” and 
“sooner” are indifferently applied, either 
term as an adverb denoting preference. I 
must confess that the turn of phrase in which 
the application is made puzzles me exceed- 
ingly. Can we say “Ihad hear?” To this 
question there is only one rational answer, a 
round, decided No. But in “ Rasselas” 
occurs the not unauthorised phrase, “‘ I had 
rather hear the dispute,” and it is impossible 
that the mere interposition of an adverb 
should make sudden sense and grammar of un- 
grammatical nonsense. “Not unauthorised,” 
I say, is Dr. Johnson’s “had rather.” How 
often it may be found in Shakspeare I can 
hardly tell, for Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s “ Con- 
cordance ” does not stoop to such trifles as 
“rather;” but a school-boy’s memory will 
supply three ready instances: two are in 
Hotspur’s humorous colloquy with Owen 
Glendower, where the Percy inveighs against 
ballad-mongers and their mincing poetry. 
Curiously enough, the very words, “I had 
rather hear,” are identical in Shakspeare’s 
historical play and in the eighth chapter of 
“Rasselas ;” but though Dr. Johnson has 
been called over the coals for a supposed 
fault, Shakspeare, who committed it many 
times before him, has got off scot-free. The 
school-boy’s third Shakspearean instance of 
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“T had rather” shall be from /Judius Casar, 
in the quarrel between Brutus and Cas- 
silus; but, indeed, our young friend may 
proceed to quote Othello, and I know not 
how many more of Shakspeare’s characters, 
to establish beyond all manner of doubt the 
position of “had rather” in English parlance 
and English poetry. In some musty old 
school grammar I have seen, long, long ago, 
the infinitive “‘to have rather” set forth in 
open form, as if it were quite a regular :rre- 
gular verb, needing no explanation or apology. 
It is older by a century than Shakspeare’s 
time, but it cannot, I think, be traced back 
so far as Chaucer, to whom the adjective 
“‘rathe” was well known, so that he could 
not easily confuse it with “lief.” Do we not 
all remember the lean, threadbare Clerk of 
Oxenford, who was in a bad way to get a 
benefice ? 


“ For him was Zever have at his beddes heed 
Twenty bookes, clothed in blak and reed, 
Of Aristotil, and of his philosophie, 
Then robus riche, or fithul (fiddle) or sawtrie.” 


“ Lever,” I need hardly say, is but a varied 
spelling of “ liefer,” which did not go out till 
long after “ rather” had come in. Norcould 
“rather” have taken its place even now if 
we had retained our hold on the significance 
both of “lief” and of “rathe,” different in 
meaning as they are. Shakspeare has “ lief” 
many times, but he drops “ liefer” altogether 
in favour of “rather ;” though once he uses 
the superlative “ liefest ” in its true old Saxon 
sense of ‘ dearest.” The guess that “ had 
rather ” and “ had sooner” and “ had better” 
are errors arising from ambiguity of sound— 
“Td,” or “ T’ou’d,” as the contraction of “I 
would,” being pronounced like “ I had”—is 
only a guess; and, seeing who are the men 
supposed to have been tripped up by such 
an ambiguity—Shakspeare, Coleridge, and 
Middleton, for example—I eannot but think 
the guess a wrong one. 

STiLL; Yet.—As conjunctival adverbs 
these two small words are so alike in modern 
value and sense as to be frequently inter- 
changeable. Nor are they very far apart in 
original meaning. Both, as conjunctions, 
may boast a respectable antiquity, and both 
are clearly imperatives of Saxon verbs ; as, 
indeed, all our English conjunctions, without 
exception, have plainly been shown to be. 
No clearer proof of the derivation, for ex- 
ample, of the conjunction “if,” from the 
Saxon verb gifan, “ to give,” can be desired 
than the very fact that, in old English, nay, 
in English not so very old, “if” is printed 
“yf ;” and gif, be it observed, is the actual 
present tense and imperative mood of gifan. 





Again, the equivalent and substitute of “ if,” 
which is “an” (“ An” was alive and well in 
Shakspeare’s day), comes just as clearly from 
a verb signifying “to .grant,” and making 
in its imperative mood the same syllable, 
an. “Yet” and “still,” respectively, are ge, 
or gyt, and ste//, the imperatives of gefan, or 
gytan, “to get,” and ste//an, “to put.” Now 
I have a moral in this for young writers, and 
for writers who will never be young any 
more till they are too old to profit by preach- 
ment of mine. I say, husband your equi- 
valents. They will come in handy at times. 
Let us take it that you are turning an argu- 
ment in which you will have to take your 
choice of using “still” or “ yet.” Remember 
that “ still” is not one word, but four several 
words—an adjective, a causative verb, and a 
noun-substantive, as well as the conjunction 
we now happen to be dealing with. You 
have to consider the risk of clashing; and 
therefore play your “ still ” judiciously against 
“yet,” which has nothing to clash upon. 
You will smile ; but I must tell you that old, 
and experienced, and really great authors 
have damaged good work by indifference to 
ambiguities. There is a beautiful poem by 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, sweet and pen- 
sive and manly, touched with daintiest skill 
to turn cheerful wisdom into memorable 
music. It is spoilt in its last line, which, of 
course, should be its best, merely by the little 
oversight of choosing a word that has been 
used in a different and a converse significa- 
tion at the beginning of the poem. The word 
is very simple, very short, being composed 
of no more than four letters, but it is suscep- 
tible of two opposing interpretations, and, 
unfortunately, the sense involves both. 
THat; WxHicH; WuHat.—It may some- 
times be remarked, when a man says “that,” 
that that “that” that that man says is not 
that “that” that that man means. “ That” 
and “which” are handily convertible at a 
pinch, as every hack-writer knows, when he 
desires a neat avoidance of repetition ; but 
if we would be elegant, nay, if we would be 
intelligible, some care is called for in the 
interchange, so that we may know which 
“ which” we are using, or, on the other hand, 
be sure that that “that” that we put in place 
of the “ which” which we discard is the right 
“that.” Horne Tooke vehemently contends 
that every word stands on its own bottom, 
and, call it as you will, that it is always the 
same word and no other. But if the dic- 
tionary-makers are wrong in giving us a 
variety of thats and whiches—in showing us 
a that first as a relative pronoun, then as a 
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demonstrative pronoun, and hey presto / con- 
juring it into a conjunction, or a thing so 
strange that Mr. Harris of the Hermes shakes 
his head and says, this “ that” does not look 
either like a pronoun or like an attributive 
(or adjective, as we used to call the same 
thing at school), and he thinks it must be an 
article—they are at least accommodating, 
when they find different names for every 
single word that has different uses. Horne 
Tooke, however, will not have this at any 
price. “That” is “that,” he stoutly main- 
tains, even though we plead that the word 
has so many varieties of sense and use as to 
compel at least some attempt to tell “ t’other 
from which.” Horne Tooke’s dogged deter- 
mination is to regard “that,” inflexibly and 
unalterably, as retaining always one and the 
same signification. Unnoticed abbreviation 
in the construction of sentences, together 
with difference of position, has, we are com- 
manded by Horne Tooke to believe, caused 
an appearance of fluctuation, and has misled 
the grammarians of all languages, ancient 
and modern; for this same mistake, if mis- 
take it really be, of employing the same 
word for different meanings—an rticle, 
equivalent to our English “ that,” for a con- 
junction—is actually universal. ‘‘ Which” 
is liable to no such mysterious or questionable 
fluctuations as “that.” It is a good relative 
pronoun, “used,” as some dictionaries are 
pleased to observe, “of all but persons.” 
Why it should not still, as of old, be used con- 
cerning persons I cannot imagine. When- 
ever I hear a clergyman substitute “Who” 
for “ Which” in reading the Lord’s Prayer I 
feel an indescribable pain and sorrow. Short 
as is the word “ which” its inflection shows 
it to be a compound ; and, in fact, ‘‘ which” 
is “‘ what-like,” or “‘ who-like,” the difference 
between “ who” and “ which” being no other 
than a Scotchman recognises between *‘ wha” 
and “whilk.” To put the case philolo- 
gically, old Saxon Awy/ic is compounded of 
Awa and fic. There is, then, no just reason 
for dis-rating “ which” from its old relation 
to persons as well as to things. Superfine 
speech is gradually casting out “ what” and 
giving the preference to “that which” in 
phrases such as “I mean what I say,” “ I'll 
do what I can,” “I eat and drink what I 
like.” These expressions are perfectly cor- 
rect, regard them how you may ; for“ what” 
will stand as a noun here, as in the poetry 
of Spenser. 

In concluding this second batch of notes I 
say, as, in effect, I have before said, the lover 
of English must put up with faults in the 








“ object of his affections,” though he may try 
to lessen the number of those faults. It may 
be that he cannot do much; but this is a 
poor reason for his doing nothing. Both in 
spoken and written language we must, to 
avoid pedantic affectation, frequently sin; 
but it is something to sin with our eyes 
open, and to know exactly how we are 
sinning, and why. 

When we use the word “likely” it is 
well to remember that we are speaking 
under tacit protest, and with 2 grammatical 
reservation ; inasmuch as “likely” is tauto- 
logical, the last syllable being itself an 
abbreviation of the first, so that “likely” 
is “ like-like.” We should continue—avoid- 
ing singularity—to say “upholsterer” and 
“ poulterer,” till society at large sees the 
error of its ways, and substitutes the more 
rational terms “upholder” and “ poultrer,” 
seeing that nobody ever says ‘“sadlerer,” 
“ grocerer,” “stationerer,” ‘“‘ butcherer,” 
“bakerer,” or “ candlestick-makerer.” But 
there are many common solecisms which we 
ought to avoid, simply because it is quite 
easy and convenient to doso. We should, 
for instance, reject the phrase “two or three 
times,” seeing that “twice or thrice” is more 
compact, and that although “three times” 
is a permissible expression, ‘two times” is 
not. We might do well to bring back the 
word “nice” to its proper use and meaning, 
and to bear in mind that this little adjective 
applies, not to the object liked or relished, 
but to the person who relishes, likes, or dis- 
likes. The verb “look” is used vulgarly 
and mistakenly for “seem.” The vain girl 
in her new frock asks, “ How do I look?” 
She is inquiring thereby how she appears to 
us who are looking at her. It is, that is to 
say, we who “look,” not the wearer of the 
fine new clothes.» 

I am not one of those who affect to sneer 
at newspapers; but I own a regretful convic- 
tion that their phraseology has influenced the 
language to its hurt more than to its gain. 
They have nurtured into mischievous growth 
and activity the ugliest cuckoo-forms of 
speech ever hatched in lamentably inappro- 
priate nests ; and they have strangled comely 
growths of the purest legitimacy. “ By-and- 
by,” says Hamlet, “is easily said.” One 
might indeed suppose so. But our modern 
Osrics of the pen, foppishly fond of new- 
fangled phrases, prefer “later on.” Seeing 
that this abominable pleonasm is just as 
Saxon as “ by-and-by,” I think it shows that 
even the mother-tongue may appear, like an 
affected old dame, to vulgar disadvantage. 


Belvedere from the Park. 
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Schiller and Goethe Monument. 


PART II. 


OTWITHSTANDING the ill-natured 

criticism we have quoted from Goethe’s 

friend Schiller, the two had a great deal of 

cordial intercourse in life, commemorated 

by the double statue adorning the park in 
Weimar. 

The house inhabited by the author of 
“The Robbers” lay not far away from the 
Frauen Platz, in a street now called after 
Schiller, and at the corner of a narrow lane. 
Weimar, like most other towns, was much 
smaller at the beginning of the century than 
it is now, and Schiller’s house occupied then 
an almost rural position. Trees then cast 
trellised and flickering shadows where now 
dark houses block out the sun. Behind 
the house is a garden where Schiller loved 
to work ; but, alas! now it has little fresh- 
ness of the country about it. As in the 
case of the greater poet, it was the upper 
story that was inhabited by Schiller. The 
house is now in the possession of the town, 
and some of the rooms are preserved in 
what is believed to have been the modest 
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state they showed in the poet’s time. The 
workroom or study has three windows, two 
looking on the large street and one upon 
the narrow lane. It is before the latter that 
the writing desk is placed—a desk of which 
its owner wrote to Korner that it had cost 
“two carolin.” A thin-legged spinet, look- 
° 
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Schiller’s House. 


ing like a ghost of the past, and a guitar 


remain to suggest a poetic love of music. 
How pathetic is their silence, how happy for 
humanity that the deepest music of their 
former owner rings on for ever in immortal 
speech ! 

Of the dead the ancient preacher says, 
“Their love and their hatred and their envy 
is all perished.” Is it so with these Weimar 
worthies? Not wholly. Their loves live 
on in monuments like that which portrays 
Goethe and Schiller hand in hand, or that 
which Goethe himself raised to Francis of 
Dessau, his patron’s friend and his own. 
But their hatred and their envy—well, let 
them die. 

How gay, how full of interest, how infi- 
nitely removed from dulness was the human 
life that flitted and glanced for a few brief 
years between these now ghostly chambers 
and the ducal court! The Schloss with its 
stately assemblies, and Tieffurt with its more 
familiar gatherings, and more distant Etters- 
burg with its summer saunterings—what an 
Elysium they made! 

The social life of which these houses and 
rooms are suggestive must surely have been 
as delightful as anything that human society 
has ever known. 

The Duchess Anna Amalia was a Lady 





Holland in her way, but holding, in her 
own town at least, a far higher position 
than the English patroness of genius could 
claim. Nor can the blindest patriotism claim 
for Holland House at any time a galaxy as 
brilliant as when a Goethe, a Schiller, a 
Herder, anda Wieland were amongst Weimar 
society, as diamonds enshrined in 2 wreath 
of pearls. And yet perhaps envious mortals 
often do injustice to their own obscure lot in 
looking up to the stars. Radiant though 
they seem afar off, the spaces above are after 
all very cold, and very vast, and very lonely, 
could the truth be known ; and close proximity 
to the most brilliant orb is scorching rather 
than comforting. 

There was sadness, nay there were broken 
hearts, in those bright assemblies resound- 
ing with wit and glittering with culture. 
The favourite pastor of the gracious Duchess 
often went home to his house behind the 
old town church as bitterly as if he were 
stepping from the threshold of heaven to 
outer darkness. Confined in the narrow 
street and thrust behind the shadow of the 
church, the house of Johann Gottfried 
Herder is too symbolic of its former owner’s 
lot. Nothing surely can be sadder than the 
case of a professional preacher and theologian, 
whose genius was intended by nature for 
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other ranges of .thought, who is hopelessly 
at discord with his surroundings, and yet is 
compelled to assume a devotion he does not 
possess. The soul of Herder was too great 
for the narrow system of any conventional 
church. His devotion to the highest good 
of humanity made the pretence of devotion 
to his profession discordant and unreal. 
Instead of being buried in the shadow of the 
church he ought to have lived in the untram- 
melled light of poetry and science. Alas 
for the in- 
con gruities 
that haunt 
humanity in 
its stormy 
path be- 
tween hea- 
ven and 
hell! But, 
afterall, pity 
is often mis- 
placed, for 
we live by 
moments 
not by years, 
andeven the 
darkest year 
sparkles 
here and 
there with 
moments of 
supreme 
joy. 

In con- 
trast with 
Herder’s 
lot, that of 
the poet 
Wieland 
was, at any 
rate in out- 
ward seem- 
ing, com- 
paratively 
happy. But 
there is 
much in that word comparatively. Wieland 
had reached the middle point of a long life 
before he received the appointment which 


made his fortune. He had the honour of | 
being chosen by the Dowager Duchess 





Herder’s House. 


sion of about #23, against bringing discredit 
on his honours by destitution, But let us 
not judge the microscopic glories of last 
century's German courts by the standard of 
contemporary Belgravia. Ninety pounds was, 
if not affluence, at any rate a handsome com- 
petency in the Weimar of Karl August. 
Schiller declared that on an income equal to 
£,60 sterling a family might be maintained in 
respectability and comfort. Poetic finance 
is not usually trustworthy; but when we 
learn that 
for a wage 
of eighteen 
shillings a 
quarter, in 
addition to 
board and 
lodging, a 
servant 
might be 
hired capa- 
ble of doing 
secretary's 
work, we 
may believe 
it more than 
possible that 
Schiller’s 
estimate was 
a reality of 
sober prose. 
Atallevents, 
when Wie- 
land re- 
ceived this 
appoint- 
ment at the 
age of thirty- 
nine, he felt 
it quite a 
god-send; 
and the 
comfort it 
brought 
him, toge- 
ther with 
the congenial society it gave him, did much, 
no doubt, to prolong his life to eighty 
years. 

Wieland was not a great poet; but he had 
that love of human nature so conspicuous in 


Amalia to be the tutor of the young Duke, | men of the grandest imagination. He had 
then in his fifteenth year. During the few | his schemes for the promotion of culture, 


years in which he held this post he received 
the salary now attainable by a well-qualified 
assistant-master in an English board-school— 
about £90 a year. And after his work had 


been accomplished he was secured, by a pen- 
XXIV—53 


almost a hundred years before Mr. Matthew 
Arnold made that word the one string for the 
performance of his delightful fantasias. The 
German apostle of culture had the notion 
that translations of the classics widely circu- 
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lated would raise a barbarous modern age to | The impulse of the heart was everything, and 


the level of classic taste. 
proposing to form a modern school of sculp- 
ture by a gallery of Greek statues draped ‘in 
tailed coats and costumes by M. Worth. 
Surely Wieland forgot, or failed to observe, 
how enormously greater was the importance 
of form in classical literature than in modern. 
And form cannot be rendered in translations. 
The reason why the Bible has been translated 
so successfully, and indeed has been more 
powerful in translations than in its original 
languages, is just this, that to Jewish writers, 
whether they worked in Hebrew or Greek, 
form was of comparatively little importance. 


It was almost like | 





that breaks all barriers of language. 
In his appointment as tutor to a sovereign 


| prince, Wieland perhaps might hope to find a 


more practical method of influencing the 
destinies of mankind. But opinions were 
divided then, and probably are divided still, 
as to the poet’s fitness to mould the mind 
and heart of his pupil. There were not 
wanting critics or counsellors faithful enough 
to point out to the Duchess Amalia the 
doubtful tendency of passages in Wieland’s 
works. But she seems to have held the 
opinion that genius hides a multitude of sins. 


'Her superiority to moral cons.deratiors in 


Wieland’s House. 


the education of her son has been treated as 
an instance of her magnanimity. In an age 
when the brilliance of laboriously polished 
tinsel is preferred to dull gold, this is not 
surprising. But we rather fancy that the 
Duchess did not deserve, and would have 
spurned, any encomium passed upon her on 
such grounds. Her morality was perhaps no 
less pure, perhaps indeed purer, than that of 
her counsellors ; but certainly her mind was 
wider, and perhaps her trust in human 
honour more loyal. There is no reason to 
suppose that Wieland betrayed his trust. 
And if Karl August was not a model husband 
it was surely in great part because he began 
by making an ill-assorted marriage. 


| 





His wife, the Duchess Louise, was a high- 
minded and courageous woman. Her bravery 
in confronting alone, in her ducal schloss, 
the triumphant Napoleon in the hour of his 
supreme insolence, and in wringing from him 
terms which neither her husband nor her 
petty statesmen had the hardihood to ask, 
might have convinced Karl August that he 
had under-estimated her. Indeed this seems 
to have been actually the case ; for the later 
years of their wedded life were apparently 
passed in closer communion than the earlier. 
But in those earlier years Karl August’s heart 
was elsewhere, and one reason for its being 
so was probably an incompatibility of feeling 
between husband and wife as to the sacred- 
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Tieffurt. 


ness of the ceremonial and etiquette so dear to | Perhaps, however, it must be conceded that 
German princelings. —. - | the whole influence of Goethe was unfavour- 

Louise had been brought up in the strait- | able to the growth amongst men of the true 
est sect of social Pharisees. Dress and | ideal of womanhood. 


gesture, obsequious formality and reverent! ‘Yet the two women who were supreme in 
circumlocution, seemed to her essential | the Weimar court might have inspired even 
to dignity. Very different were the notions | Goethe with nobler conceptions of the des- 
at Weimar. The comparative informality | tiny of the sex. When we remember how 
of that little court was the Duchess Amalia 
no doubt in great mea- was married before she 
sure due to the genial was sixteen, became a 
influence of Goethe, mother and a widow 
who like a mounting tas dt We at seventeen, and prac- 
sun dissolved the frosty Gi As At tically ruled the Duchy 
bonds of ceremony. Rae... S “3 as regent before she 
The old poet, in some a P net was eighteen, we can- 
memorial words on his ie S m : not but be amazed at 
princely pupil and * a the fine lines of cha- 
friend, tells how in es TN ‘ racter, which look more 
early days they had ee e like the result of pro- 
used to sit talking a m= longed culture than of 
through the night till oe) ee ea ~—=— self-training. And hers 
both fell asleep on the » jee So, cee was not a nature un- 
same sofa. We can = \ Bab susceptible to fire. 
easily imagine that this ga Le: The lowly retirement 
sort of rude familiarity 7 me: at Tieffurt must have 
would be very distaste- ARR ES Ns witnessed many a 
ful to a princess brought ae mental struggle before 
up as Louise had been. Wieland’s Monument in the Park at Tieffurt. her passionate young 
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soul attained the self-mastery she after- 
wards evinced. In her recorded words 
she describes with vividness her  bewil- 
derment and loneliness, after the storm of 
sudden changes had left her an inde- 
pendent ‘sovereign, with no one to whom 
she could speak on terms of equality. 
And she confesses the temptations of the 
position. “When the first storm was over,” 
she says, “and I could look within and 
around with more calmness, my feelings were, 
I confess, those of awakened vanity. I to be 
Regent so young! ‘Torule and to command! 
It could not be otherwise. But a secret 
voice whispered, ‘ Beware!’ I heard it, and 
my better reason triumphed. ‘Truth and 
self-love struggled for the mastery. Truth 
prevailed. ‘Then came war. My brothers 


and nearest relations were crowned with | government over to her son. 





laurels. Nothing was heard but the name of 
Brunswick. It was sung alike by friend and 
foe. This roused my ambition. I too longed 
for praise. Day and night I studied to render 
myself mistress of my new duties. Then I 
felt how absolutely I needed a friend in whom 
I could place my entire confidence. There 
were many who courted my favours, some by 
flattery, others by a show of disinterestedness. 
I seemed to accept all in the hope that 
among them I should find the pearl of great 
price. At length I did find it, and it filled 
me with the same joy that others experience 
at the discovery of a treasure.” 

But when that supreme friend was found 
Amalia’s lonely responsibilities were already 
discharged. For inthe year after Goethe’s 
settlement in Weimar she handed the reins of 
History gives 











** More distant Ettersburg.” 


more than one instance of a royal mother 
who, on being called to act as regent for her 
infant son, has found power so enjoyable that 
she has kept the rightful ruler in leading 
strings long after he came of age. But 
Amalia’s ambition was a far nobler one. To 
have given a good ruler to the little State was 
glory enough for her, and that she might be 
assured of her success she forsook Weimar for 
a year or two, and left the young sovereign to 
his own devices. That her son fulfilled all 
her expectations, can scarcely be said with 
confidence; for what son of a wise mother 
ever does? But at any rate, while necessarily 
impuissant in war, he found means to make 
his reign illustrious. 

How brief often are the periods that leave 
an immortal afterglow behind them! The 
Jewish ideal of a kingdom was inseparably 


associated with the throne of David. Through 
all the long centuries of fear and struggle 
and insecurity which form the staple of Old 
Testament history, ever and anon fond glances 
are cast back to the glorious era of David. 
Yet it was only forty years at the most. But 
those forty years raised in the minds of men 
an ideal which even now is made a symbol 
of universal good. How short, too, was the 
period of Athenian splendour. For not 
more than fifty years did Athens stand on 
her proud pre-eminence unchallenged and 
unrivalled. Our own Augustan age was brief; 
and there are not wanting prophets of evil 
who believe that our commercial superiority 
will not last much longer. So, little Weimar 
had its brief season of exuberant life. But the 
fruit it brought forth then is imperishable, 





and the memory of those years is eternal. 








THE STONE FACE. 


A Christmas Pegend. 
By WILLIAM CANTON. 


L° here the first sun strikes the cold grey 
peak— 

Broad August! and in shining wreaths the 
mist 

Creeps up from crag to crag against the 
dawn, 

While far below, still sleeping in the dusk, 

Ringed from the great world’s trouble and 
unrest, 

The little mountain village lies a-row, 

Fringed with the fragrant selvage of the 
pines. 


Descend the glimmering pass, and as you 
g0,— 

The sun outrunning you with golden feet 

Till all the red-tiled, white-walled rustic 
world 

Laughs out, from grass to gilded weather-cock, 

With gladsome colour and with breezy life— 

Look backward to the peak! Look back 
and pause | 

For lo! the huge grey crags will all have 
blent 

And grown into a countenance of stone : 

An aged, sweet, majestic face, whose eyes, 

With wondrous-human tenderness, look down 

Upon the valley and the little lives 

That come and go in their eternal gaze. 


In the dim days of old, when snowy beards 

Belied the childlike hearts that ne’er grew 
grey, 

A strange tradition in the valley told 

How in the golden future should be born, 

Within the range of those calm kindly eyes, 

A child, the need and succour of his times, 

A boy whose face should be in flesh and 
blood : 

A reflex of that grave, sweet face of stone. 


The little lives went ever to and fro, 

Toiled, suffered, loved, enjoyed, and passed 
away ; 

The generations died—the legend lived ! 

A legend only—a legend often told, 





Cherished and half-believed, for, ever more, 
The aged and majestic face looked down 
With wondrous human tenderness and truth. 


’Twas Christmas night, two hundred years 
ago. 

Deep on the hills the snow lay; deep and 
white, 

Lay hushing all the valley, road and roof, 

Until the clock struck midnight. Then the 
bells 

Rang in the holly and the mistletoe ; 

Rang in the merry maskers and the waits ; 

Rang in all gentle thoughts and generous 
cheer ; 

And lanterns glimmered on the fleecy roads, 

And sounds of singing moved from house to 
house. 

Soft rosy lights filled all the frosty heavens 

With tremulous floating splendour, and the 
stars 

Shone keen and golden through it, and the 
wind 

Blew little flakes of cloud like leaves of 
flowers 

Across the night ; and in the magical 

Warm flush of colour, every icy peak, 

And all the long white ridges of the hills, 

The snowy village roofs, the ghostly pines, 

Sprang out with startling clearness; and the 
face— 

The great stone face, now bearded with the 
snow, 

And looking old—so old—with hoary hair— 

Seemed to lean closer in the rosy light ; 

And that same night a peasant’s child was 
born ! 


The babe throve lustily and grew apace ; 

The years went by, and when the great blue 
eyes 

Had learned to trace that visage on the 
heights, 

The mother told the legend of old days, 

The promise of that happy future time. 

And marvelling, the lad drank in the tale, 
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Mused on it, watched the aged face of stone, 

And longed for that bright future—longed to 
see 

{n living flesh and blood that gracious mien, 

And those dark eyes of majesty. Strange 
dreams 

Awakened in his heart, as day by day, 

He raised his ardent eyes up to the peaks— 

Strange dreams of helpfulness to all the 
world, 

Of wisdom and of power to right all wrong, 

To lift the fallen, soothe the sick at heart, 

Make life more beautiful and brighten death. 


He nurtured his keen boyhood on the 
thoughts 

Of great dead men, nor overlooked the lore 

Of that green throbbing world of flower and 
plant, 

Bird, reptile, insect, rock, and passing cloud ; 

And all he learnt grew into melody 

Within his heart. 


The Vicar marked the lad, 
Advised him, lent him books, and gave him 
aid 
To master those great tongues, now tongues 
no more— 
Eye-symbols and a music of the brain— 
Until at length, when he had quite outgrown 
His little wondering self and now could look 
Upon the mighty face of stone and smile 
To think with what a simple passionate faith 
He had believed that myth,—the rocky 
mask 
Had half-fulfilled the promise of the myth, 
And stamped some semblance of its ten- 
derness 
And large sweet power upon the student’s 
mind. 


Friends were not wanting to the youth, and 
soon 

He left his humble cottage in the hills 

And laboured in the city’s learnéd halls, 

Toiled day and night to win the glorious 
meed 

Of being helpful unto all the world, 

Of being wise with power to right some 
wrong, 





To lift the fallen, soothe the sick at heart, 
Make life more beautiful and brighten death. 


Nor laboured vainly; for when he returned 

Once more and saw the face among the 
peaks— 

And smiled at childish memories, his friend, 

The aged Vicar, was content to rest 

And let the younger man achieve for both. 


Years sped in glad whole-hearted toil, 
served 

From early manhood to a reverend age 

The peaceful peasant people; ministered 

In helpful sympathetic ways ; fulfilled 

In days of famine, sickness, hopeless need, 

The golden promise of the legend old ; 

Became, unconsciously and unobserved, 

All that the village folk had hoped in him 

Who should resemble that great face of 
stone, 


He 


When old age came upon him, oft he stood 

And gazed with dim fond eyes upon the face 

Whose gracious semblance of humanity 

Had thrilled his childish heart and filled his 
life 

With noblest duties ; often too he told, 

With frail hand laid upon the little head 

Of lass or lad, the legend of the face. 


Like all the little lives that come and go 

Before the steadfast gaze of those stone eyes, 

He too departed, full of years and honour. 

And as he lay dead, cold; his beard like 
snow 

Scattered in silvery masses on his breast ; 

And looking old—so old—with hoary hair 

Loose on the pillow ; and his people gazed 

The last time on those kindly lineaments, 

They felt a sudden tremor round their 
hearts, 

For lo! the face seemed changed—familiar 
still, 

But changed in somewise strangely. Then 
at length 

One gazed and turning to the window drew 

The curtains open. Snow was on the hills, 

And snow hushed all the valley, and rosy 
lights 

Filled all the frosty heavéns, and the face— 
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The vast stone visage, in the tremulous flush 
Seemed to lean closer, and the gazers saw 
fZis and those great stone features were the same. 


And this was Christmas night, but all was still ! 


A hundred years ago and folk yet lived 

Who saw those faces, knew they were the same, 
But generations die and legends live! 

The little lives beneath those eyes eterne 

Toil, suffer, love, enjoy, and pass away ; 

And still the people in the valley tell 

How in the golden future will be born 

A child, the need and succour of his times, 

A boy whose face shall be in flesh and blood 
A reflex of that grave sweet face of stone ! 

A legend only, never gravely told, 

Not even half-believed in these shrewd days 
When childhood listens with a greybeard’s heart ! 
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IV.—THE ARISTOCRACY. 


N the pre- 
ceding 
papers 
the lower 
orders of 
vegeta- 
tion—the 
so-called 
flowerless 
plants 
—have 

alone 

been 

under 
consider- 
ation ; but 
as in human so- 
ciety there are 
grades in villainy 
—vulgar and 

aristocratic forms 

—so is it in this case. The higher ranks 
of the vegetable world have not been able 
to keep quite clear of degenerate mem- 
bers ; but they are on the whole more fortu- 
nate in this respect than the lower, and the 
rascality that exists among them is less pro- 
minent and seldom repulsive. Still, many 
plants that wear a badge of nobility in what 
Ruskin calls that “ group of singularly happy 
leaves ”—the flower—have yet become de- 





graded to base ways of life, and some have 
even assumed a form which is superficially 
not unlike that of certain of the larger fungi. 
Of such I shall now treat shortly, and with 
the exception of a very few references to 
foreign kinds, my remarks will be chiefly 
restricted to herbs and weeds growing not 
far from our own doors. 

Plants must have absorbable nitrogenous 
food, out of which to drag force and energy 
and find the physical basis of their vitality— 
protoplasm, which is in a sense a kind of 
material soul in their vegetable being. By 
their roots they usually drink up, with the 
moisture in the soil, salts of ammonia and 
nitrates in solution; but sometimes they 
grow in poor ground or other situations 
where for this end such organs avail but 
little, and mainly serve to keep a firm grip 
and absorb water. Plants do not throw 
away energy in developing large roots where 
no grist is to be had for the mill; they take 
to other modes of nutrition and attain their 
end in various ways. 

Many green herbs are clothed with viscid 
hairs or form glutinous excretions, and by 
these they are able to lay hold of the fine 
impalpable dust of organic matter that is 
floating in the air or is brought to them in 
rain or dew, and not only to seize on it but 
to absorb or digest it. Some can in this 
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way appropriate organic particles of appre- 
ciable size, while others possess the-power of 
capturing small insects even and of digesting 
them. That 
the glandular 
hairs of plants 
can in many 
cases absorb 
ammonia both 
in solution and 
in the gaseous 
state has been 
clearly estab- 
lished by nu- 
merous experi- 
ments. Many 
plants pos- 
sess individu- 
ally an im- 
mense number 
of such hairs, 
and this mode 
of nutrition is 
certainly not 
sounimportant 


A flowering parasite (Badanophora) 
of fungoid appearance. 


as we might at first be inclined to sup- | 


pose. Darwin states that one single plant of 


the Japanese primrose was found to bear up- | 


wards of two millions and a half of glandular 
hairs, and as these are able to absorb am- 
monia we can form some conception of the 
work they do in this way. He shows, be- 


from the insects entangled in their viscid 
secretions. The plants usually designated 
insectivorous only possess more highly deve- 
loped contrivances with the same end in 
view. 

Thus we see that when plants are so 
poorly situated that they cannot obtain 
protoplasmic nutriment in a radical way, 
they must die or find it in another. If 
necessity is the mother of human invention, 
it is also—in a restricted sense—of vege- 
table contrivance. In the inexhaustible 
resources of nature, many herbs have often 


by marvellous means succeeded in obtain- | 


ing other than a root-hold on existence. The 
ammonia in the atmosphere and in rain-water 


gives them a chance of this, so abandoning | 


resultless root-development, they clothe them- 


selves with viscidity and glandular hairs in | 


order to take advantage of their fortune. 
In about the same proportion as these con- 
trivances prosper, the size of the root is 
feund to be diminished. Insectivorous plants 
have either no roots or but poorly developed 
ones, and they never grow in rich soils. Our 
sun-dews and butter-worts—with sensitive 


tentacles and digestive juices—are busy at 
work all summer, seizing and using up un- 
wary insects, and they grow invariably in 
poor boggy ground. The bladder-worts— 
with cunning traps set on their leaves for the 
smaller aquatic creatures—are always in this 
country found floating on the surface of quiet 
stagnant pools and ditches, and have no 
roots at all in their earliest state. The Venus 
Fly-trap of our conservatories—so well known 
owing to the rapidity and force with which 
its leaves close over insects or other solid 
| substances—is at home in the swamps of 
| Carolina; and another, A/drovanda, closely 
| related to it, floats about in a rootless state 
| in Swiss and German lakes and more southern 
| waters, capturing—like our bladder-worts— 
swarms. of microscopic animals. Another 
/insectivorous plant, Drosophylum, found in 
| Portugal and Morocco, grows, on the other 
hand, in such dry and barren places that its 
| roots, which are very small, seem but to 
| Serve to lay hold of the soil, and so its leaves 
have been set to the work of fly-catching that 
_it may live. 

As cultivated plants are stimulated to 
honest work by organic manures, so are in- 
sectivorous ones by the animal food which 
they digest. In this they differ widely from 
typical saprophytes and parasites which de- 
pend wholly on.organic matter and make no 





y | effort towards obtaining other food. 
sides, that many herbs obtain animal matter | 


None of the parasitic flowering plants of 
Britain is of large size or has blossoms very 
conspicuous. In tropical countries, however, 
it is quite different ; and one, Rafflesia, that 
grows in the hot damp jungle of Sumatra, 


| preying on akind 


of vine, bears the 
largest flower of 
which we have 
any knowledge. 
Measuring a full 
yard across, its 
petals a foot high 
and a foot apart, 
and weighing 
about fifteen 
pounds in all, it 
is indeed a gi- 
| gantic blossom. 
To us the best 
known of these 
parasites is the 
| Mistletoe, which 
is the only woody 
one found in Eritain. It is quite a popular 
favourite and has entwined itself so closely 
with our social life that about Christmas-tide 


athe. : 
A leaf of the round-leaved 
Sun-dew. 
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no English-speaking family prefers to be | 


without it. ‘Tons on tons are collected an- | 


Welsh or Gael must we turn in order to com- 
prehend the estimation in which it is held 


nually in the districts where it grows, and | to-day. The ancient Scandinavians dedicated 
sent on to others less fortunately situated. | the plant to Freya, the Love Goddess, and 
The great and increasing demand for it in | after centuries of Christianity, a touch of the 


Scotland affords evidence—along with many 
other facts—that Christmas observances and 
English customs have gained a firm hold 
there. Its yellowish-green leaves and waxen 
berries are a recognised excuse for much 
romping and merriment. “ Under the Mistle- 
toe” is a phrase dear to sweethearts, as 
“under the crown” was dreadful to captives 
in the old Roman times. It has no mere 
modern renown. Its fame comes down to 
us from prehistoric ages, and, fossil-like, its 
name seems to survive in the Celtic languages 
in terms for the Christmas season. Hearts 
full of human tenderness there no doubt were 
in the old Lake-dwellings of Switzerland ; 
but whether the Mistletoe was a sweetheart- 
ing signal in these rude homes no one knows. 
Yet it may have been, as many fragments-of 
it are found among the remains of these pre- 
historic abodes. If not connected with love- 
spells, then it surely was with some other 
spells—some mystic health-giving or disease- 
banishing power, scaring demons, perhaps, as 
flaming faggots do wild beasts, or attracting 
good fortune about it, as the loadstone does 
iron-filings. 

In the dim dawn of British history it looms 
forth with mystic significance ; but for us it 
is a lost secret why the Druids honoured it 
ceremoniously when found on the oak. 
Christianity came, and all reverence for the 
sacred bough seems to have been swept 
away from the Celtic people. Their gods 
became demons and formerly revered things 
were despised. But Saxon and Norse drove 
the Celt to the hills, bringing back paganism 





The Venus Fly-trap. 


and reverence for the Mistletoe. Paganism 
passed away, but the Mistletoe did not lose 





its renown. To these incomers and not to | 





Branch of a British Bladder- wort. 


old heathenism remains among ourselves. 
From the prose Edda we learn how Balder, 
the fair, the wise, the good, was beloved by 
all the world. Everything in heaven and 
earth had sworn not to hurt the beautiful 
one—save the Mistletoe, which, growing not 
on earth but on trees, had been neglected. 
Loki, the spirit of mischief, knew of this, and 
so he fashioned a bough into a dart and gave 
it to blind Hoder, who in idle sport flung it 
at Balder, and the bright hero fell dead, 
pierced through the breast, amid the wails of 
the gods of Valhalla. 

Yet in spite of all this popular regard 
running through the ages, the Mistletoe is 
only a pilfering parasite, and we almost feel 
inclined to wonder with Pliny why such a 
trifle should attract so much attention. In- 
deed, in one respect it is more essentially 
parasitic than any other flowering plant found 
in Britain. It not only passes its life on its 
victim, but actually germinates on it, while 
all the others germinate in the ground and 
afterwards attach themselves to their prey. 
On the other hand it does not derive its 
whole nutrition from the tree on which it 
grows, but supplements its predatory drafts 
by certain honest work of its greenish leaves, 
and so far is not quite so bad as most of the 
others. Putting human sentiment aside, 
however, and considering its effects on the 
trees on which it preys, we cannot regard it 
as other than the “baleful Mistletoe,” as 
Shakspeare terms it in the lines : 


“ The trees, though summer, yet forlorn and lean, 
O’ercome with moss and baleful mistletoe.” 
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It damages fruit and timber trees, “aging” 
them as cares do a man, pilfering the produce 
of their silent labour, sucking away the sap 
which is their life-blood. 
In some parts of Europe there is found 
another representative of the same Order as 
the Mistletoe, and many nearly allied parasitic 
kinds grow in the hotter parts of Asia and 
America. The Order is closely related to 
the one to which the noble Sandal-wood be- 
longs, but differs among other points in its 
degraded flowers and its stem parasitism. 
The herbs belonging to the Sandal-wood 
Order are usually root parasites, however, 
and the only British one, the bastard toad- 
flax, is considered to be so. There are 
several interesting peculiarities about the 
structure of the wood and the‘seed of the 
Mistletoe to which more than reference need 
not be made here. In each berry there is a 
seed enclosed in a thick adhesive pulp, some- 
times used for making birdlime. Many 


birds—notably the missel thrush—devour 
the berries greedily, and it was long thought 
that the seeds would not germinate without 
such bird agency. That is not the case, 
however, and though the plant is probably 
most frequently so propagated, there can be 
little doubt that this is not the only natural 


method. The stickiness of the pulp causes, 
for instance, birds feeding on it to wipe their 
bills frequently, and in this way the seeds 
can hardly fail as a common occurrence to be 
fixed to the branches of trees. To attach the 
seed securely is one of the ends which the 
adhesiveness of the pulp serves, just as is the 
case with the long-feathered fruit-appendages 
of another parasitic plant which grows in the 
southern hemisphere. Thus, as seed-down 
is to dandelion and thistle and awns to 
grasses, so is this adhesive pulp to the Mistle- 
toe. It assists in the distribution of the seed. 
But for a parasite something more is required, 
and so the pulp glues the seed to the victim 
tree. When germination takes place, the 
tiny rootlet drives its way through the bark 
till it reaches the layer underneath where the 
new wood is formed, and it there becomes 
. connected organically—in fact grafts itself— 
and develops root-structure no further, the 
full-grown parasite appearing as if rootless. 
It looks merely like a branch on the tree of 
a different kind from the others, and it is this 
appearance which gives it the name of 
Mistletoe, our Anglo-Saxon forefathers mean- 
ing thereby the “ different twig.” It is found 
on a great variety of trees—usually on those 
that produce fruits of which birds are fond, 
such as the apple and the thorn, and very 





|garded as 





rarely indeed on the oak and other trees 
having hard dry fruits. 

Several British plants belonging to the ex- 
tensive Figwort Order have been long 
suspected of parasitic tendencies. They 
turn black when dried, like some root 
parasites ; but on the other hand they possess 
active green colouring matter, and their 
attachment to the roots of other plants is at 
the most a very superficial one. They may 
pilfer a little, but it is certainly a very little. 
The glandular pubescence, which most of them 
possess, seems rather to indicate the atmo- 
sphere as a source from which they can 
obtain nitrogenous food, and it may fairly be 
assumed that whatever superficial attachment 
they may make to the roots of other plants 
is as a rule meant mainly to fix them in 
the ground. The pretty little Eyebright— 
Euphrasia—is one of these “suspects ”—a 
plant that had at one time a great reputation 
as an eye-clearer, and it is to this reputed 
virtue that Milton refers when he sings how 
the angel “purged with Euphrasy and Rue 
the visual nerve” of the Father of Mankind. 
Several foreign species belonging to this Order 
are, however, distinctly 
parasitic, and some have 
neither true leaves nor 
effective colouring matter. 

Closely related to the 
Figwort Order is the 
Broomrape one, which is 
wholly composed of root 
parasites, and may be re- 
a degraded 
branch of the other. It is 
represented in Britain by 
the Toothwort, and also 
by several other kinds 
belonging to a family 
known botanically as 
Orobanche (“the vetch- 
strangler”). These para- 
sites all germinate in the 
soil, and then if they 
reach the root of a plant 
to which they can attach 
themselves they do. so, 
and thus obtain a settle- 
ment and provision for life 
at the expense of their 
neighbours. They are all succulent leafless 
plants with scaly stems. About ten different 
kinds are found. in Britain ; but in southern 
Europe and other foreign parts they are much 
more numerous than with us. The Tooth- 
wort is parasitical on the roots of hazel and 
other trees, and when growing is nearly 


The Toothwort. 
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white in colour, but becomes quite black 
when dried. 

Twining and trailing herbs are more or less 
on the way towards becoming parasitic, and 
it is not therefore surprising that the Bind- 
weed or Convolvulus family present, in the 
various kinds of Dodder, instances in which 





The Dodder. 


the twining habit has become connected with 
parasitism. All the Dodders are leafless ; 
they germinate in the ground, then coil round 
other plants and penetrate their tissues by 
means of suckerlike bodies. In the very 
embryo depravity manifests itself ; it has no 
seed leaves, and has a crooked, snakelike 
look. Their stems are wirelike, with scales 
at the joints and tufts of small flowers. In 
some parts of England they are very injurious 


to clover and flax crops. 
Everybody who cares for flowers at all 
admires the beauty of orchids and wonders at 


their mimicry of the loveliest things. The 
most splendid of them are natives of hot 
moist climes, and there many of them grow 
on tree branches and such places, and have 
long roots hanging down into the damp forest 
shade, by means of which they imbibe moisture 
and nitrogenous food from the atmosphere. 
Such plants as these are not parasites, they 
do not prey on’ their fellows ; they are only 
light gay things that love to perch high, rest- 
ing on the limbs of their bulky neighbours, 
and lighting up the sombre forest with’a 
gleam of blossom. Our British orchids are 
handsome too, in a modest northern ‘way ; 
but they all cleave sedately to mother earth. 
Some of them, however, have little or no 
leaf-green, and have degenerated into mere 
saprophytes. One of them, the Birds’-Nest 
Orchid, wears the livery of withered leaves 
so well that it takes a sharp eye to pick it 
out. Brownish and leafless, it vegetates in 
the rich mould of dark woods, seizing on 
the organic matter in the soil and conver- 
ting it into its own substance. Its true root 
is very minute, though what is popularly 
considered the root is a mass of thick succulent | 





underground fibres—somewhat like a bird’s 
nest—from the extremities of which young 
plants are produced. The 
flower is usually’ moist 
with nectar, and is thus 
very attractive to insects. 
But treasures are hedged 
about with danger, and 
this orchid is seldom 
seen without some gos- 
samery spiderwork sur- 
rounding it, no doubt 
meant for deadly en- 
tanglement. The Coral- 
root and the very rare 
Epipogium, belonging to 
the same Order, are of 
a similar saprophytic 
character, as is also 
Monotropa, allied to 
the family of Winter- 
greens. 

All of these are plants 
that have degenerated 
from honest types, and 
given up assimilating 
carbonic acid—at least 
tO any appreciable ex- 
tent. Any traces of leaf-green that they 
may possess are but faded relics of far-off 
better days, lingering remnants of honesty. 
They differ, however, from fungi in contain- 
ing abundance of starch, which they evidently 
form from the materials absorbed in a soluble 
state, in much the same way as the roots, 
bulbs, and tubers of ordinary plants lay it up 
from the sap descending by the stems. 

In concluding these short papers on 
“Vegetable Villains "—which have had to do 
with a class of plants as a whole much de- 
spised and neglected—it may not be amiss to | 
observe that though there are so many forms 
and phases of pilfering, and so many different 
kinds of pilferers in the vegetable kingdom, 
its essential constituent is the honest green 
community. By far the greater part of the 
vegetation of the earth is green, and busy at 
productive work, the plundering plants form- 
ing but a small proportion. So vast is this 
production of living matter out of inorganic 
in the silent laboratories of nature, that on it 
subsist not only these parasitic and sapro- 
phytic plants, but directly or indirectly the 
whole countless host of animals that swarm 
on the earth. Evil and good, idleness and 
industry, are interlaced together in seemingly 
hopeless involvement; but it may not be 
without advantage to reflect that the basis of 
all being is honest work well done. 


The Birds’-Nest 
Orchid. 
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By R. HEATH, AvutnHor or “ EDGAR QUINET, HIS EARLY LIFE AND WRITINGS,” ETC. 


IV.—SOCIALLY AND MORALLY. ¢ 


N a work intended for the moral and civic 
instruction of the female «children in 
France, and supplied gratuitously to the com- 
munal schools of Paris, we learn that “ the 
conscience is the sentiment we have of the 
opinion others would have of our acts if they 
knewthem.” This is exactly the view any one 
might take of the conscience who had never 
seen it working beyond the neighbourhood 
of Paris. The ouvrier attaches great value to 
the opinion of his fellow-workmen. He has 
his private friends, but in few societies are 
men so affected by public opinion as in 
Paris. 

Thus certain sins carry little stigma, others 
more. In the former must be placed sins of 
the flesh, in the latter breaches of trust. I 
have heard the French, especially those from 
the south, accused of a singular penchant for 
lying, but I have not seen anything to indi- 
cate that this is the case with the Paris ouvrier. 
But his habits are licentious, and those who 
are personally moral appear to entertain any- 
thing but austere views on the subject. As 
unchastity is in a sense legalised, the respec- 
table, conscientious workman, who would 
feel remorse were he to induce an honest girl 
to become his mistress, has no scruple on the 
subject, since it appears to him the women 
in question ask nothing better. This state- 
ment ought not to convey the sense of 
disorder it would do if made concerning 
England. Frenchmen have a respect for 
law, especially the unwritten law of public 
opinion, far beyond what is felt here. It 
is public opinion rather than individual per- 
verseness which is to blame for this state of 
things. 

It is said that to one married ouvrier ten 
will be found living ina state of concubinage. 
Many of these liaisons, perhaps it would not 
be hazardous to say the majority, are perma- 
nent, and the children recognised by civil and 
religious acts, as for instance in their baptism. 
A singular instance of the strange grounds 
upon which the family may be built when its 
base is no longer the religious sentiment 
may be found among the tailors. Those who 
work by the piece in their own homes some- 
times take a woman to whom they teach their 
business, and who becomes the mother of 
their family. These men are generally clever 





workmen, and in the habit of taking appren- 
tices, but they naturally prefer an arrange- 
ment by which they bind a being in perpetual 
slavery who is more docile and industrious 
than any apprentice. 

Drinking is on the increase among the 
ouvriers of Paris, as it is in the manufac- 
turing cities of the North. The shops for 
the sale of wine and spirits in Paris are innu- 
merable ; it is in them are formed that curse 
of the ouvrier population of Paris, the class 
which M. Denis Poulot has exposed in his 
book, “ Le Sublime et le Travailleur.” 
Sublimism is synonymous with idleness, 
degradation, and debasement. ‘The title has 
its origin in the affected sentiment which 
exalts the working man and manual labour 
above every other calling or condition in 
life. 

Tisserand, a poet who sprang from the 
working-class, wrote a piece called “ Travail 
plait 4 Dieu,” in which came a verse— 


‘* Enfants de Dieu, créateur de la terre, 
Accomplissons chacun notre métier : 
Le gai travail est la sainte priére 
Qui plait 4 Dieu, ce sublime ouvrier.”” 


Intoxicated with politics and alcohol, the 
frequenters of the assommoirs and mines a 
powre of Paris gave this new rendering to 
the verse— 

“ Fils de Dieu, créateur de la terre, 
Accomplissons chacun notre métier: 


Le gai travail est la sainte priére, 
Ce qui plait 4 Dieu, c’est le sub/zme ouvrier.” 


Henceforth “ fils de Dieu ” and “ sublime ” 
became the nicknames of what we in England 
should call “ pot-house politicians.” That 
the connection continues is manifest from the 
advertisements in one of the most extreme of 
the Revolutionary papers, in which the other 
day out of 170 advertisements which covered 
the last page, I counted 151 referring to 
businesses in which wine was sold, 123 
being public-houses of some sort. The prices 
asked are very large, but then it is evident 
that Parisians believe that there is no surer 
way to make money than to sell wine and 
spirits. In one street alone—the Rue du 
Faubourg Saint-Antoine—I counted 130 
shops in which alcoholic drinks were sold. 
With some exceptions these shops all had 
customers, occasionally they were well filled 
with ouvriers drinking. It is difficult to 
understand how with such competition, for 
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more than one out of every three shops in the 
street sell liquor, the proprietors make a living; 
but it is evident that people would not crowd 
into a trade if it were not profitable. And in 
some of the advertisements referred to the 
persons wishing to sell claim to have made a 
fortune and predict a fine future for the busi- 
ness in question. Moreover, it does not 
necessarily follow that the number of liquor 
shops indicates the amount of competition. 
M. Poulot speaks of a firm in Paris in this 
trade with fifty branch establishments, where 
brandy was sold at one franc the litre, and 
half a franc the pint (chopine) in two glasses. 
He does not say if these shops are to be 
numbered among the assommoirs, as the 
drinkshops are picturesquely called, where 
the brandy is almost entirely vitriol. 

M. Zola has painted the terrible results of 
this state of things in colours black as 
Rembrandt, but unredeemed by Rembrandt’s 
glowing speck of light. In the picture drawn 
by the novelist of the nineteenth century 
there is nota ray of hope, he leaves his reader 
in an agony of despair. 

According to the calculations made by M. 
Denis Poulot in 1870 on an experience of 
twenty years as ouvrier, foreman andemployer, 
60 out of every 100 working men are under 
this influence, of the 40 remaining 15 out of 
every roo are in danger of being easily led in 
the-same direction. He reckoned then that 
sublimism was on ‘he increase at the rate of 
I per cent. per annum, It is to be hoped that 
the many influences that have been at work to 
ameliorate the religious, moral, intellectual, 
and physical well-being of the owvrier, since 
the Republic has been established, have 
counter-balanced the rapid moral decline 
which characterized the Empire. 

But the sight of a newspaper like the one to 
which I refer is not encouraging. If we take 
its advertisement page we find it devoted to 
four things : eating and drinking, the prices 
on the Bourse, a list of the theatrical 
entertainments of the day, and three or four 
medical advertisements, mostly of a kind not 
permitted in English journals. 

In studying further, the figures M. Poulot 
gives of the number of sublimes in each trade 
compared with those who can truly be called 
workers, we see that while public-houses 
foster this disastrous vice, the cause is chiefly 
to be found in the condition of the ouvrier’s 
life. While those who work in the open air 
as day labourers show a degree of 30 per 
cent. of sublimism, those who work by hot 
furnaces, constantly straining every muscle, 
give from 75 to 85 per cent. 





One great means of temptation to the Paris 
ouvrier is that he feels beyond most the 
social sentiment. No population existing 
are more truly fraternal The home of 
the Paris ouvrier is only limited by the 
walls of the city. If an ouvrier or an ouvriére 
gets into any difficulty they at once make a 
confidant of the public. Ifan omnibus driver 
has a passing quarrel on his route, he gives 
the benefit of his opinions of his adversary to 
the passenger behind, though he cannot even 
see who he is; if the conductor has any 
trouble with a passenger he discusses the 
question with those nearest the door; if a 
man falls down in a fit in the street, or if 
there is an accident, the public sympathy is 
immense. 

It is very rare indeed to find men who are 
not touched with this sentiment of fraternity. 
The most debauched ouvrier considers it a 
duty to help his comrade when in need and 
cheerfully takes his turn in giving him a 
dinner. 

A sad feature of ouvrier life in Paris is the 
sterility of their marriages. Into the many 
causes it is impossible now to enter, except to 
note that it is a natural result of high civilisa- 
tion with its luxury, debauchery, and too 
great development of the brain. Military 
service, the division of estates, and loss of 
faith in Divine Providence are all largely 
responsible for a state of things that appears 
to point to the possibility of France dying 
out for want of Frenchmen. 

The French mind is naturally economic. 
There are innumerable opportunities for 
getting on in Paris. The working man with 
a talent for saving can soon make his way to 
wealth. This peculiarity is said to be found 
chiefly in the strong and healthy Auvergnats 
who come from central France. A man of 
this sort, worth property to the value of 
80,000 francs, came to Paris as a travelling 
chimney-sweep. He arrived at this wealth 
mainly by hard work, disdaining, how- 
ever, no way that was not absolutely dis- 
honest. 

When a boy following his father about from 
city to city, he and his brother spent the even- 
ings in pursuing ‘‘ Zs bons messieurs” with 
doleful cries; and so getting a little purse for 
themselves. This successful second-hand 
furniture-dealer is a fine example of the pre- 
cept “Get money honestly if you can, but 
get money.” 

And this is the tendency of the morality 
divorced from God which is taught the 
ouvrier in the present day. He is en- 
couraged, to move heaven and earth to im- 
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prove his material position, since those who 
are his chief advisers believe that he has no 
possession beyond the grave. 


V.— POLITICALLY AND RELIGIOUSLY. 


I place together these aspects of the cha- 
racter of the Paris ouvrier becalse in him 
they are essentially one: what he is politi- 
cally he is religiously. 

To feel the truth of this one should be at 
Paris during the Féte of the Republic, July 
the 14th, the anniversary of the taking of the 
Bastile by the people of Paris in 1789. In 
leaving the streets, which authority and fashion 
have combined to decorate, for the quarters 
inhabited by the working classes, one gets a 
glimpse of the intense devotion with which 
the Paris ouvrier regards the Revolution. 
Still more impressive is the contrast between 
the narrow side streets and lanes and the main 
avenues of Paris. A horticultural show in 
the gallery of a coal-mine could hardly pro- 
duce a more striking effect than one of these 
dark clefts festooned with wreaths and Chinese 
lanterns, and draped from end to end with 
the beautiful tri-colour. But when the narrow 
street is the central artery of a populous 
neighbourhood, Eastern romance could not 
produce words or images adequate to con- 
vey the impression. All that banners, floral 
wreaths, and lanterns can effect in the hands 
of the most artistic population in the world 
is accomplished. The further you penetrate 
the more fairy-like the scene. Ten thousand 
lamps of all sizes and all hues hang over your 
head and from the walls of the houses ; Unity, 
Peace, Work—such is the motto of the ban- 
ner on the arch draped and crowned by 
an effigy of the Republic which forms the 
entrance to the street. Halfway down, the 
figure of the Republic again appears, bring- 
ing, like another Moses, a new code of laws. 
The people, who form two lines, walk in 
family groups, arm in arm, up and down the 
narrow road, stop and gaze with reverence 
at this emblematic painting, over which is 
written the words, Zspérance, Difiance. No 
one pushes, no one laughs, the only break in 
the solemn satisfaction is the hurried move- 
ment of some young man who passes rapidly 
through the crowd carrying a flag and crying, 
Vive la Révolution sociale. ‘The fourteenth of 
July commemorates to the Paris ouvrier a 
deliverance not unlike that of Israel when he 
went out of the House of Bondage, It isa 
National Féte if ever there was one.* 

The great Revolution is the subject around 


“ The above description refers specially to the Féte of 
1882. 











which all the religious instincts of the 
ouvrier gathers. What it established, or 
what naturally flows out of its principles, is 
for him a true decalogue. He admits no 
other ideas, or, if they exist, they are simply 
wrecks, débris of an older world. 

As a matter of fact the world before the 
Revolution has no interest for him, he cares 
little for it, good or bad. All French history, 
even the story of Jeanne Darc, is for him as 
the pagan world was to the Christian. But 
for the Revolution, the men of the Revo- 
lution, the results of the Revolution, for the 
very word Revolution, he feels the devotion 
that a true Mussulman feels for the city of 
Mecca and the tomb of the Prophet. 

If we want to sum up the creed of the 
Paris ouvrier, we might do it in this formula : 
“The French Revolution is great, and the 
Paris ouvrier is its prophet.” 

Every religion has its hypocrites and its 
martyrs, its drivellers and its heroes. M. 
Poulot has sufficiently exposed the violent or 
drivelling drunkards who form so large a per- 
centage of the pharisees and hypocrites of 
the revolutionary creed ; it will be interesting 
to see what that creed can make of the 
ouvrier when there are in him the elements of 
a hero; and I give the following story with 
the more confidence because I believe there 
is no population more prone to develop such 
characteristics. 

During the siege of the Commune, there 
was a regiment of defenders which contained 
three mechanics: one, the grandfather, sixty- 
seven years of age; another, the father, forty 
years old ; the third, the son, who was scarcely 
sixteen. The three were evidently of the 
same brood, they all had the eagle look, the 
proud aquiline profile of the born warrior ; 
all had the same blue eye, dreamy, unfathom- 
able. Silent, sober, impassive, they had won 
an authority of which they had no idea. 
Their battalion remained three weeks out- 
side Paris during weather in which the ther- 
mometer showed twenty degrees of frost. 
In the end the father fell, during a barri- 
cade fight, into the hands of the soldiers. 
To cover the fire of the insurgents, the Ver- 
sailles troops took the prisoner, bound his 
wrists, and placed him in the middle of the 
street. The defenders of the barricade 
stopped firing, though the soldiers sent in 
their shot like hail, The old man turned to 
his grandson and said, “ Thy father will be 
shot anyhow, for they kill all the prisoners. 
Better for him to die at once. Fire straight.” 
The boy trembled and turned pale. “ Lis- 
ten,” said the grandfather: “this is the end 
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for all who fight to the end. All is over now. 
Draw and die here. I swear to thee they 
shall never take us alive.” Then turning to 
the insurgents he cried, “ Fire, no agony for 
him!” ‘They drew and the prisoner fell. For 
an hour more the struggle continued, but at 
last the barricade was taken, and there was 
nothing for it but precipitate flight. Only 
two remained, the grandfather and the boy. 
Taking a revolver from the waist of one of 
the dead, he wrung his grandson’s hand and 
then blew out his brains ; the moment after 
he had killed himself. It is a terrible story, 
but one has an inward consciousness of its 
truth. It is the spirit of the Revolution, 
especially in France, intense, uncompro- 
mising, never to cease except in victory or 
death. 

But its objects are no longer political. 
Paris ouvriers appear indifferent to all poli- 
tical change, except an attempt to reverse 
the Revolution itself. Even in regard to 
such questions as getting rid of the priests, 
and of the magistrates nominated under the 
Empire, they exhibit little interest. All the 
enthusiasm apparent is directed towards 
social change. 

It would be very difficult to say how far 
the mass of working men really go. It may 
be taken for granted that the great majority, 
as everywhere, do not trouble themselves 
supremely about anything. If they can get 
easily through the day, and extract a little 
enjoyment out of life, they are satisfied. But 
the strong social sentiment and sense of fra- 
ternity existing among Paris ouvriers render 
them like a ball of gun-cotton, It is im- 
portant, then, to discover what is the direc- 
tion of thought among the intelligent, and 
especially what are the watchwords of those 
whose opinions are intense enough to lead 
them to form societies. 

It must have been clear from the details I 
have already given that there has been for 
many years past a growing tendency among 
a great number of Paris ouvriers to regulate 
their lives by what, for want of a better term, 
I may call the principles of Benjamin Frank- 
lin. The ideal Dr. Franklin gave in his life 
and works is, as far as I can see, the ideal 
of those who are moulding the character of 
the third Republic. 

This influence is, undoubtedly, very power- 
ful in the present day, and may possibly be 
successful, because it is singularly in harmony 
with the superficial parts of the French cha- 
racter. If so, we shall have a society of 
individuals great in all the small economies 

of life, provident and saving to excess, be- 





lieving in education, science, organization,, 


covering, under much donhomie, thoroughly 
selfish hearts. 

But people who believe that the pursuit of 
wealth or material well-being is the chief end 
of man, or of societies of men, will, I trust, 
always find a good deal to disconcert their 
theories in the Paris ouvrier. 

“Blessed are the poor, for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven,” is a word that, perhaps, 
might find its true interpretation in a study 
of this kind; for it is a singular fact that it 
is among those who possess no wealth, and 
have no wish to possess any, that the highest 
patriotism, the loftiest sentiments of public 
duty prevail, that it is such persons who will 
be found to desire above alli things the estab- 
lishment of justice, righteousness, and truth 
on the earth. It is they who can most sin- 
cerely utter the prayer, “ Thy kingdom come, 
Thy will be done on earth as in heaven ;” 
and it is this consideration which explains to 
me the puzzling fact that while the Republic 
is established, and appears in all material 
matters most prosperous—that while so many 
things are being done to render the material 
condition of the working man as easy, as pros- 
perous, and as agreeable as possible—while 
education up to the highest point is offered 
him, almost entirely at the public expense—he 
is profoundly discontented. Let any one go to 
their political meetings or read their news- 
papers, and the thing that will most surprise 
and puzzle him will be the bitter contempt 
always expressed for the Government and for 
every one in authority. 

But if he reflects that the only class in 
which pure idealism prevails is that which 
lives careless of its material interests, un- 
consciously obedient to the doctrine of the 
Sermon on the Mount, “ Take no thought for 
the morrow”—ifhe further reflects that that 
class in Paris is better acquainted with their 
own contemporary history than with almost 
anything else, except their particularcrafts, and 
that therefore they are intensely alive to the 
fact that history is almost completely made 
up of attempts on the part of their successive 
Governments to thwart or turn back the tide 
of that Revolution which is their idea of the 
kingdom of heaven—then he will begin 
to understand, if he does not sympathize 
with it, the bitter and unrelenting con- 
tempt the Paris ouwvriers have for their 
rulers. 

The ouvrier is taught to believe that this 
continual effort to thwart the Revolution is 
due to the unprincipled character of bour- 
geoisie politics to prefer their own material 
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interests to every other consideration. He 
accordingly regards them with the same con- 
tempt as the Government, and if the present 
Republic is in danger, it is on the ground 
that it is dourgeoise. 

What the Paris ouvrier really means, let 
him phrase it how he may, is that the prin- 
ciples of absolute justice and truth should 
rule in the political and social order of France, 
and in the relations of all the states of Europe. 
This may be called Utopist, but all religious 
ideas worth anything at all are Utopist. 

The Christianity of Europe as represented 
by its churches and religious societies have 
confessedly lost their hold on the working 
classes. May not this study of the Paris 
ouvrier show the reason? ‘They have lost the 





only idea that will touch the heart and con- 
science of the people—the doctrine of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. In exchange they offer 
what they are pleased to call “ practical 
Christianity.” This practical Christianity 
the working man finds is the accommodation 
of Christian dogma to every kind of worldly 
principle. It has therefore no attraction 
for him. If a Francis of Assisi or a De 
Lamennais were to appear again, preaching 
some nineteenth-century version of the King- 
dom of Heaven, then and then only should 
we see a religious revival conterminous with 
the populations of the great cities of France 
—then might we expect indeed to see a 
realisation of the prophecy “a nation shall be 
born in a day.” 





HIS COLD. 


“ Who can abide His cold ?” 
“ Pray that your flight be not in the winter.” 


it not hard to live one day, 

When God His face has turned away, 
When prayer is wingless, or her wing 
Droops earthward like some weary thing? 


Yet did no bent and broken light 
Pierce the dark vault of utter night, 
Of hope or memory no ray, 

Who could abide His cold one day ? 


Summer and winter, sun and rain, 
The soul needs for her golden grain— 
Warm sun, warm rain, the ear to fill, 
His cold, love’s selfishness to kill. 


Come, winter, come, to kill dull pelf, 
Love of His Sweetness not Himself ; 
Till we can kiss His frowning face, 
Unmeet our soul for summer grace. 





But when the harvest-tide is nigh, 
God grant His summer fill the sky, 
God grant His harvest-rays be shed, 
God grant His harvest-moon rise red. 


Cold is the shore, and dark the tide, 
Through which to His warm arms we glide 
But if He then His face withhold, 

Who can that day abide His cold? 


Not in the winter be our flight ! 

Then need we most His summer light, 
His presence felt, His angels near, 
His bride to bless, His bread to cheer. 


From strength to strength, from Thee to Thee, 

Grant, Lord, our summer flight may be; 

From veiléd form and mystic grace 

To splendours of Thine unveiled face. 
FOLLIOTT SANDFORD PIERPOINT. 





PEARLA: 
Or, the orld after an Esland. 


By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, Actor oF “ Krrty,” “ A WINTER WITH THE SWALLOWS,” ETC. 
CHAP. XXXIX.—THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. 


1+ was not likely that things should go ill 

with a splendid young creature like 
Georgie, nor was it likely that matters should 
prosper in a household of which Geoff was 
the head. The young master of the house 
was indeed not at all fitted for the responsi- 
bilities of his position. The event seemed 





indeed so sudden, so unexpected when it 
came, that no proper preparations had been 
made, and Geoff lacked the good gift of 
promptitude and organization. Every well- 
intentioned step of his but made matters 
worse. He had no experience either of ill- 
ness or domestic management, and yet he 
imagined that everything should go smoothly, 
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that is to say in accordance with his own 
wishes, whereas a compromise between what 
we would have and what we can succeed in 
obtaining, is in reality the utmost to be ex- 
pected in most worldly affairs. Geoff, more- 
over, was somewhat overbearing under his 
new conditions of husband and father, and 
felt bound to command. And having some- 
what roughly handled the reins of domestic 
government it came about that he suddenly 
found himself left in sole charge of the 
young mother and her two-weeks old baby. 
His household had not been composed with 
much judgment in the first instance, and it was 
little wonder that at such a crisis no member 
of it should prove equal to the occasion. 
Georgie being asleep one afternoon, and 
everything going on as smoothly as possible, 
the nurse had slipped down-stairs and pro- 
posed a toast in honour of the young son and 
heir. The world, especially the world whose 
habitation is the kitchen, is sure to find out 
whether you are rich or no, and Geoff's ser- 
vants had discovered long ago that he was 
the runaway heir to a fine property. Ac- 
cordingly, more from indifference and self- 
indulgence than from any wilful neglect, they 
made an inroad on the cellar and were sur- 
prised by the young master unbecomingly 
exhilarated over two bottles of wine. Now, 
not one of the party, consisting of nurse, 
cook, housemaid, and housemaid’s hanger- 
on, was in a state of more than exhilaration 
when surprised by their young master. They 
were jocose and noisy, that was all; and, 
under the circumstances, there was no doubt 
that a mild remonstrance would have been 
the wisest course to pursue. 

But their peals of laughter and flushed faces 
roused him to such a pitch of#indignation 
that he was no longer within hi$ own control. 

Opening the door wide, and simulating 
even more wrath than‘he felt, he made a sign 
to them to go. 

“Be off my premises,” he ‘said, “and that 
without loss of time. I will have no drunk- 
ards here.” 

“Wages first and ‘warnings afterwards, 
young sir,” cried the job cook, a vulgar but 
not vicious woman, not indisposed to go, as 
she had a month’s wages due and plenty of 
work in prospect. 

“Come, sir,” said the nurse ina mollifying 
tone, thinking of her character and the 
presents she was sure to have from Georgie 
at the month’s end, “ weare only drinking 
the health of the son and heir, and a beautiful 
boy he is, and may he grow up like his father 
is my prayer-——” 














“No canting, if you please,” Geoff said, 
determined to have his way. ‘“ Your wages 
shall be sent after you and your boxes too, 
only be off, every one of you.” 

** And please, sir,” added the small house- 
maid pertly, dropping a curtsey, “ Mistress 
promised us each a new gown for the christ- 
ening.” 

* And thank you kindly for the wine, sir,” 
put in the suitor, catching his cue. 

There was something preposterous in the 
whole situation—the imperiousness of the 
boyish head of the house, the mildness of 
the offence compared with the severity of 
the sentence, the absurd and uncomfortable 
position into which Geoff was forcing him- 
self. Each present was secretly predicting a 
meek recall in the course of the day. But 
Geoff was of quite another mood. Georgie 
might wake up at any moment. Immediate 
steps must be taken to replace this disorderly 
crew. He dragged out his purse, paid the 
proffered claims to the full and once more 
opened the door. Not ill pleased’ at the 
turn affairs had taken, the four obeyed»with- 
out a word, leaving Geoff master of the 
field. 

Embarrassed, yet triumphant, he sat down 
and penned a telegram to his friend, the kindly 
washerwoman at Stoke Newington, bidding 
her come to his aid immediately. Next he 
wrote a note to the doctor, apprising him of 
his dilemma, and having confided both 
missives to an aged crossing-sweeper in whom 
he had great confidence, he went up-stairs 
smiling and self-satisfied. 

“ Are you asleep?” he whispered, having 
unclosed Georgie’s door in the gentlest man- 
ner. 

‘“No, Geoff dear,” uttered a feeble voice 
from the alcove. » “ Please ring for nurse. I 
am hungry.” : 

“What would*you like to ‘have ?” Geoff 
asked, not intending to let her know of the 
little scené that had*just been enacted in the 
kitchen. 

“ Anything.. Nurse will know what to 
give me. *Only-bid her make haste,” was the 
feeble but impatient answer. 

“ A litthearrowroot ?” Geoff asked timidly. 
He thought that the making of a cup of 
arrowroot was Within his capacities, an over- 
whelming sense of his responsibilitiesas nurse 
and cook suddenly coming upon him. 

“ That will do,” was Georgie’s faint reply. 
Her head sank back onthe pillow, for indeed 
she ought to have had nourishment some 
time before. Geoff, glancing at his young 
wife and the tiny pink head nestled to her 
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bosom, with a thrill, he knew not whether of 
love, pride, joy, or pure anxiety, turned away. 

There was a fire in the kitchen and every- 
thing necessary for the making of arrowroot 
at hand, so Geoff, turning up his coat sleeves, 
set to work eagerly and confidently. Surely 
no culinary operation could be easier than 
this. Butalas! although he knew to a nicety 
the component parts, chemically speaking, of 
all the necessary ingredients, although he 
knew at what point milk would or would not 
boil, and could have explained the practice 
of boiling to a nicety in scientific language, 
he soon found out the difference between 
theory and practice. 

The first experiment was a dire failure. 
Some composition there was before him, but 
certainly nothing that approached the condi- 
ment known as arrowroot, 

Poor Geoff looked at the clock. ruefully. 
Ten minutes had already elapsed. Georgie 
was famishing for want of food. What 
should he do? 

He bethought himself of the cookery-book 
as a happy expedient, and in a minute had 
mastered, as he thought, the problem before 
him. In five minutes more Georgie should 
be served, and again turning back his cuffs, 
he applied himself to the task more hopefully 
than ever. With the book open before him 
it must be impossible to go wrong. 

A cookery-book, however, may afford com- 
plete details of a certain process, but takes 
no account of the inefficiency of the cook. 
Incautiously quitting his saucepan in search 
of sugar and spice, the milk boiled over and 
caught fire. The smell of burnt milk be- 
trayed his second failure at once. 

Geoff turned hither and thither in anguish. 
His fears were but true. Not a drop of milk 
now remained, and just then he heard the 
faintest possible tinkle of poor little Georgie’s 
bell. 

What could he give her? And he knew 
that the doctor had ordered frequent nourish- 
ment. He felt alarmed at what might be 
the consequence of such neglect. Big tears 
of desperation actually rolled down his cheek. 
What if Georgie got ill? If Georgie died? 
Again the bell tinkled. Hastily wiping away 
his tears, he bounded up-stairs. 

“Nurse is very long,” Georgie almost 
wailed in the extremity of her faintness. 
‘“‘ Pray give me something.” 

“The arrowroot is not ready. What else 
could you take?” Geoff said, not daring to 
show his pale tear-stained face. 

“ Look—for—jelly,” was all poor Georgie 
could say, and then Geoff remembered that 





there was always jelly in the room. Idiot 
that he was to forget it! Georgie fainting 
for want of food and jelly at hand! He 
took it from the shelf with such a sense 
of relief and thankfulness as he had never 
yet experienced throughout his young life. 
He could have cried for joy ; his heart danced 
as Georgie revived under the nourishment. 

“Bid nurse bring the arrowroot all the 
same,” she said fretfully. “She is very ne- 
glectful.” 

“Can I do anything for you meantime?” 
asked Geoff, lacking courage to tell her the 
truth. Whereupon Georgie opened her large 
eyes and smiled. 

“You do anything for me, Geoff! I might 
as well expect it of baby here. You know 
you are not handy at nursing as papa is. But 
I feel a little better. Sit down till nurse 
comes and look at baby !—” 

Geoff did as he was bid and contemplated 
baby. 

“Geoff,” began Georgie, though she had 
been expressly forbidden to talk, “I must 
tell you what I have had to dream about 
since I have been up-stairs.” 

Geoff felt what was coming, and his heart 
beat quickly. He looked at baby harder 
than ever. 

“You know, Geoff dear,” Georgie went 
on, “ that I have done what you bade me on 
our wedding day. I have never once spoken 
to you about your mother and your behaviour 
to her. But now I must speak out, not 
because I am weak and I know you cannot 
be angry with me, but because I feel that it 
is my duty so to do. You know, Geoff, I 
have felt all along that you were unjust and 
unkind to Lady Auriol. Papa_is always 
right, and papa blamed you before us all, 
and told us how wrong it was, and made it 
plain to us. I am sure, Geoff, that every- 
thing will come right with my darlings at 
home if you first make it right with your 
mother and Mr. Durham——” 

Geoff sat bending over her, holding her 
hand, but without opening his lips. All that 
was good and evil in the young man made 
warfare within his breast. He felt it equally 
impossible to swerve from his hard resolye 
and to refuse Georgie what she asked. 

“ After all,” Georgie went on with great 
animation, “ Lady Auriol is your mother, 
and you are her son, Geoff. I am sure 
she must. have felt when you were born 
just as I do at this moment about baby— 
as if she cared for nobody and nothing else 
in the world, by comparison, I mean! And 
just think, Geoff,”—here she clasped the 
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little thing closer than ever to her bosom— 
“just think what it would be if when baby 
is a man he should behave to me as you have 
done to your own mother !” 

“ Let us not talk of it any more now. You 
ought to keep yourself perfectly quiet. Try 
to sleep,” Geoff said coaxingly. 

He was conscious of a sudden revulsion 
of feeling, and an incomprehensible weak- 
ness, that if yielded to on the spot would do 
with him as they listed. 

“ No, Geoff,” Georgie said—she would ever 
strive to have her own way—“I cannot be 
easy in my mind till you promise to do what 
I ask. And I will tell you how the re- 
conciliation shall be brought about. I have 
planned it all from beginning to end.” 

“Tell me by-and-by. Rest now,” Geoff 
urged, seeing that she was exciting herself 
far beyond the limit of her forces. 

“‘In a minute, only listen,” went on the way- 
ward young mother, “ you must hear my little 
plot. As soon as I am quite well again, then we 
will go home, to beautiful Hastings by the 


sea, without saying a word to any living soul. | 


We will take a little lodging in front of our 
parade on which we used to walk in the old 
days, and not show ourselves till Sunday 
morning. I think Lady Auriol and Mr. 
Durham are sure to be there on Sundays on 
a visit to papa and Bella, you know, and we 
will put on our best clothes, and baby shall 
be carried beside us in the exquisite clothes 
that came anonymously—your mamma’s gift, 
of course—and just as if it were an every- 
day, chance meeting, and there had never 
been any estrangement at all; we shall be 
walking and talking as we used to do when 
you and I had our quarrels about my new 
umbrella a 

Then her forces being quite spent, she 
laughed a little nervously, and added, still 
holding one hand of his tight— 

“ How cross.you were, and how I delighted 
to teaze you about that umbrella! And now 
we are quite old and have got baby to look 
after. Does it not seem wonderful? I can 
hardly believe it. But, you will let my dream 
come true, will you not, Geoff, dear?” she 
reiterated, on the verge of hystericai crying. 

“Oh! Georgie!” cried the young man, every 
other feeling now merged in that of anxiety 
for her, “I will do everything you wish, only 
do not talk any more now.” 

** Yes, I must talk a little more,” Mistress 
Georgie said wilfully, “I have not said all I 
wanted to say.” Then more insinuatingly 
still, “ Geoff, you will write to Lady Auriol, 
this very day, will you not, and tell her all 








about baby, the day he came and the colour 
of his hair and eyes, you know, and his name 
that is to be———” Finally determined to push 
her advantage to the utmost, she ad led— 
* And you will say how sorry you are 4 

Geoff bent down deeply moved. Georgie’s 
simple oratory had not altered his judgment 
but his will. The stubborn purpose that he 
had nursed to his bosom with such com- 
placency, as if it were a friend rather than an 
enemy, was moved in its place, shaken from 
its vantage ground. He was not drawn an 
inch nearer to his mother by anything Georgie 
could say, but he was being impelled towards 
an act of outward atonement. 

“It shall be so, shall it not?” Georgie 
asked this time feebly ; “and when you have 
promised, ring for nurse and the arrowroot.” 

A ring at the street door recalled Geoff to 
the helplessness of his position. There was 
not a soul in the house to answer it but he. 
He must leave Georgie at once, and how 
could he leave her unanswered and in sus- 
pense ? 

“T will write,” he said, and that was all. 
Without venturing to hint a word as to the 
true state of domestic affairs, he then begged 
her to sleep and hastened down-stairs. 





CHAPTER XL,—“ SON AND HEIR.” 


WE can imagine with what mixed feelings 
a certain announcement in the newspaper 
was read at two firesides. Never had any 
piece of news perhaps excited so much 
interest in the Garland family circle as this : 
on such and such a day, at such and such a 
place, “ Mrs.. Geoffrey Auriol of a son and 
heir,” for so Geoff had pompously worded 
the intelligence of his child’s birth. 

Bella, no longer able to control herself, 
dashed into her father’s study, newspaper in 
hand, evidently expecting immediate and 
plenary pardon of the dear culprits. 

“Papa, papa,” she said, as proudly and 
admiringly as if she had just seen Georgie’s 
and Geoff’s name bracketed together in an 
Honours division, “ papa, are we to believe 
our eyes? a baby—a boy—a son—papa, 
Georgie’s baby, papa—Geoff’s son, papa! 
Is it not miraculous, and does it not make 
you love them to think of it, papa?” 

Then the warm-hearted, impulsive girl, 
having’ read the announcement aloud, threw 
down the newspaper and, hiding her face on 
her father’s shoulder, burst into tears. 

Garland caressed her fondly but very 
sadly. 

“ A child!” he said, as one in a dream. 
“ A child born unto them who are but chil- 
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dren themselves, and undutiful children, too! 
I think there is cause for mourning rather 
than gladness, here, my Bella.” 

“Oh, papa!” Bella cried, having wiped 
away her tears of joy. “They will become 
wiser now; they will not vex you any more ; 
depend on it, a baby must do them good,” 
she urged, much as if she were speaking of 
some infallible, mora@ specific. 

Garland smiled reprovingly. 

“ Nay, do not give way to unreason be- 
cause nature has its course,” he said. “‘ What 
else could we expect but children of this 
marriage as of any other? Would that 
Georgie and he: husband were worthier of 
their little one ! ’ 

“ But,” began Bella, feeling emboldened 
to venture upon downright intervention, and 
as she spoke sinking to the ground and 
clasping her father’s knees, “but, dear 
papa, will you not soften towards poor 
Georgie now?” And hard indeed was it to 
Garland to resist this sweet advocate, as she 
looked up with streaming eyes and passion- 
ately pleading lips. “Will you not be kind 
to her once more for her baby’s sake?” 

“Bella,” Garland said, and though his 
words reproved her, he let one hand fondly 
caress her pretty head, “must I learn my 
duty towards one child from another? Be 
patient, and you will see that I am much 
kinder to her than you would fain have me 
be.” , 

“She may be very ill. Things may go 
wrong with her,” Bella sobbed, prostrated by 
grief and disappointment. 

“We must leave such matters in God’s 
hands,” were Garland’s last words, for Bella, 
seeing him dip pen in ink, knew that she 
was expected to go. Rising to her feet, she 
picked up the newspaper, and moving away 
from him lingered by the door, handle in 
hand ; Garland, aware of her distress, left his 
seat and kissed her tenderly without speak- 
ing. Then she closed the door softly and 
hastened to her own room, there to weep 
afresh and try to understand her father’s 
conduct. It argued well for the beautiful 
trustfulness and reliance inspired by Garland 
in alike the eldest and youngest of his chil- 
dren, that Bella, consternated and even 
bowed down as she was by this new deci- 
sion, never for a moment questioned its 
justice. Her father had indeed laid down 
no new decree, but the stern embargo of 
many months was not removed. He gave 
no sign of remitting his sentence. Ponder 
over this conduct as she might, Bella did 
not for one instant dare to blame or criticize 





it. She could only examine his motives 
meekly and sadly. Let no one suppose 
that Garland exercised, or even wished to 
exercise, undue sway over his children. He 
wished them, alike the eldest and the youngest, 
in so far as was seemly, to act according to 
their own convictions, and he encouraged 
each to arrive at as many serious conclu- 
sions as possible. But in so far as the natural 
duties of parent and child were concerned, 
and also with regard to many intricate pro- 
blems involving human conduct, problems 
that he had himself solved painfully and 
laboriously, he would have no interference. 

Mixed with some show of outward stern- 
ness, Garland’s love for his children was of 
the deepest, rarest kind. It was his notion 
that each family should be regarded as a 
State in miniature, of which the father, dur- 
ing the minority of his children, is the 
acknowledged head. His parental respon- 
sibilities, therefore, seemed to him as weighty 
on a small scale, as those of a Government 
towards each member of the community ona 
grand scale, and he was in the habit of saying 
that as was the State, so would be the citizens, 
and that in both cases the ruler up to a 
certain point was morally answerable for 
those intrusted to his care. He never dele- 
gated these high duties to another, and what 
is rarer still to find, he never sacrificed their 
real good for the sake of that easy popularity 
obtained by according minor gratifications. 

Bella knowing this right well, felt that she 
had nothing to do but wait. She must take 
no initiative regarding Georgie, she must not 
even mention her till permission should be 
accorded. Things therefore were not a whit 
mended by the joyful news of the morning. 

When, an hour later, she appeared among 
the rest, no one present could have supposed 
what had taken place. Not for the world 
would Bella have allowed her brothers and 
sisters to enter into her own feelings. 

“What does papa say?” asked all the 
children in a breath. 

“What should you expect papa to say, 
dears?” asked Bella. 

“ That we may all write to poor Georgie,” 
replied the young voices in achorus. Youth 
naturally sympathizes with youth, and each 
boy and girl present had of course condoned 
their sister’s offence long ago. 

“ And may she come here, baby and ali?” 
asked Dickie, or Griddles, a sanguine little 
lad who adored Georgie. 

“And have a fine christening?” put in 
Tommie, whose mundane imagination was 
already busy with regales. 
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“ Foolish children!” Bella said, rebuking 
them in her sagest, most motherly manner. 
“You all know that papa never does any- 
thing in a hurry, and does not always tell us 
what he is going to do. We must wait.” 
Then she added, seeing the expectant look 
on each young face, “ The baby, you know, 
does not make Georgie and Geoff any 
better, and comes as God’s giving, not as a 
reward for good behaviour. So now, dears, 
to lessons, and let us think no more of the 
son and heir to-day.” 

“ But may we not write to poor Georgie?” 
Griddles ventured to ask. ‘I did not know 
how to write, you know, when she went 
away.” 

“Do as I bid you, and come to lessons, 
my Griddles,” Bella rejoined, kissing the 
little fellow. And indeed no more was heard 
of the baby for that day. 

Pearla and Durham were in their own 
home when that announcement met their 
eyes, and Pearla’s motherly yearnings and 
sympathies were straightway with little Geor- 
gie. Of Geoff she thought in deep, passive 
sadness, hardly hoping that even the birth 
of a son would bring him-once more to his 
mother’s heart. How intensely Pearla had 
suffered in consequence of his behaviour was 
shown here, she only wanted him to be ten- 
derer, more thoughtful generally now. All 
the rest she could bear resignedly. Her 
hopes and wishes regarding him no longer 
centred round herself. 

But towards the young wife and new-made 
mother her feelings were quite different. 
Georgie, reasoned Pearla, must naturally be 
softened, taught, uplifted, by this newly- 
acquired virtue of motherhood. Georgie 
must feel drawn to all other mothers now, 
for the sake of her child. Georgie must see 
wherein her husband was to blame. Some 
kind of reconciliation would surely then be 
brought about by this unconscious little son 
and heir. 

Pearla, the very keynote of whose cha- 
racter was tenderness, could now think of 
nothing else but Georgie’s boy, and having 
no Bella at hand to hearken to her confi- 
dences, poured them into Durham’s ear. 
The two had long ceased to discuss Geoff’s 
conduct, and Pearla had grown of Durham's 
mind on this point now... The boy’s birth 
was a harmless topic. They could at least 
talk of him without bitterness. 

“J will at once drive into the town and 
buy some nice clothes for the little thing,” 
Pearla said, longing to press him to her 
heart as she spoke. “I dare say Georgie has 








made no proper preparations, and, Edgar, I 
am half inclined to go to London and en- 
quire how things are going on. What if she 
should be neglected or mismanaged ?” 

“Let us send Fairfax and get him to 
make inquiries,” Durham suggested. 

“Do you not wish me to go?” asked 
Pearla anxiously. 

Durham waited a moment to reflect on 
his answer. 

“ I think it would be better to send Fair- 
fax. He can let us know exactly the state 
of affairs,’ Durham said. ‘And your pre- 
sents for the child had better be sent anony- 
mously, I should say.” Seeing Pearla’s look 
of doubt, he added, “ We can hardly present 
ourselves at your son’s house, remember. 
What if admittance should be refused us? 
My suggestion is that Fairfax should go to 
London and obtain all the desired informa- 
tion. If he finds that everything is going on 
satisfactorily, there is nothing to be done. 
In any case it is not for us to take the initia- 
tive.” 

“T was thinking of the child,” Pearla 
replied pensively. ‘ He at least should not 
suffer for his father’s faults.” 

“We will dispatch Fairfax at once,” Dur- 
ham said, “and he shall send us immediate 
news ; then we can decide upon what we 
ought todo. But I see no reason for un- 
easiness. Geoff, since his marriage, has 
been amply supplied with money. He would 
surely see that his wife had all proper com- 
forts?” 

“Think how heedless+ he is, Edgar, how 
inexperienced! I cannot help feeling anxi- 
ous, and responsible too.” 

“She has her own family to watch over 
her welfare. The Garlands should surely be 
the first to seek Georgie out now. Let us, 
however, wait for Fairfax’s report before 
deciding anything,” was Durham’s answer. 
Pearla said no more. She had felt it such a 
relief during her illness to be decided for in 
everything that she habitually left plans and 
arrangements to him. Acquiescence, how- 
ever, in this case she did find a little diffi- 
cult. She was yearning fondly, passion- 
ately, to clasp Geoff’s child to her heart. 
She felt as if she could not hold aloof from 
the mother of Geoff's boy! It was an inex- 
pressible relief to be able thus to occupy 
herself with his wardrobe, and all that day 
she spent in buying the most wonderful little 
garments ever devised for infantile limbs, 
and arranging them in a coffer of odorous, 
exotic wood, nicely fitted for the fairy purpose. 
How tenderly she arranged each diminutive 
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piece of dress, pausing in her sweet task to 
try and conjure up the features of the tiny 
wearer! Had the boy taken outwardly 
after father or mother? Was he dark-eyed 
and rich-complexioned, like Georgie, or fair- 
locked with biue eyes, like Geoff? Would 
he inherit her quick, ready wit and decided 
character, or Geoff’s more dilatory, pliable 
nature ? 

Thus mused Pearla as she knelt over her 
spoil—wardrobe fit for the daintiest prince- 
ling ever born in the purple. Now she 
smiled as she thought of the young mother’s 
pride in seeing her darling thus arrayed, 
now she saddened at the notion that per- 
haps Geoff would even reject these peace- 
offerings, his mother’s gifts for his first-born! 

The coffer packed and dispatched, there 
was nothing to do but wait in anxious ex- 
pectancy for Fairfax’s report. 


CHAPTER XLI.—THE INNER VOICE. 


THAT ring at the street door which had 
summoned Geoff from his wife’s bedside 
must bring help, he said to himself—either 
the family doctor, or a nurse of his sending, 
or no less welcome visitors, his old friends 
from Stoke Newington. So, hurrying down- 
stairs three steps at a time, he answered the 
bell with a lighter heart. ‘The occurrence of 
the last hour had filled him with dismay. 
What would become of Georgie if no one 
should come to his aid, and that promptly? 
Her weakness, her unwonted talkativeness, 
her excitability, made him feel uneasy, and 
conscience already pricked him on her ac- 
count. He blamed himself for having acted so 
rashly towards the servants, who, whatever 
their faults might be, were much more fitted 
than himself to look after the invalid. He 
should at least have waited till proper substi- 
tutes were forthcoming. With these thoughts 
flashing through his mind, he eagerly threw 
open the door, there to behold, none of the 
expected visitors, but the grand, towering 
figure of Garland ! 

The two confronted each other for a mo- 
ment in silence—Geoff, conscience-smitten 
yet thankful, for Garland’s presence ever 
brought a sense of comfort and support with 
it, Garland wearing an expression at once 
sad, inquisitorial, retributive. 

This was no time for explanations, for 
Garland knew everything, and was over- 
come with anxiety on Georgie’s account. 
Geoff little imagined what fond watch had 
lately been set on them by Pearla, and that 
daily reports of Georgie’s condition were 
sent home—thanks to Fairfax’s espionage. 











Fairfax, immediately on arriving in London, 
lost no time in putting his mistress and Gar- 
land in communication with Georgie’s doctor, 
Thus it came about that Garland was already 
in London, and now informed of all that had 
happened. 

In that momentary encounter Geoff read, 
as in a book, all the other’s thoughts, his 
uncompromising disapproval, his unmiti- 
gated displeasure. There was, indeed, more 
than partial shortcomings in Garland’s mind 
just then. How could he help severely 
condemning the young husband’s conduct in 
thus imperilling the new-made mother and 
her baby? Georgie, the mother of two 
weeks, left in the house without womankind ! 
The thing seemed monstrous, incredible. 

So, with positive severity in both voice 
and manner, and without waiting for either 
2 word of excuse or apology, Garland said— 

“T know all. There is not a minute to 
lose, and the thing you have to do is already 
done much too late. It is not the doctor or 
hired nurse who are needed here, but the 
lady, the friend, the mother! Go straight to 
yours. Bend at last your stubborn knees. 
She will forgive all the injury you have done 
her and come to your aid now.” 

Geoff had not a syllable at command. 
Staggered, humbled, perplexed, he stood 
dumb-founded before the monitor. 

“Go,” Garland reiterated, and as he spoke 
he put a slip of paper into the young man’s 
hand. ‘You may have imagined all the 
time that your mother has been as insensible 
to your welfare as you have showed yourself 
to hers. But it is not so; anxiety for your 
wife and child brought her to London some 
days ago. She is at this moment domiciled 
within a stone’s throw of your house. Here 
is the address. Go to her at once.” 

Geoff took the paper as one in a dream. 
The door stood open. He felt that he could 
not disobey the mandate. But he stirred not 
an inch. 

“Go!” a third time Garland repeated ; and 
in a tone of added rebuke, “If not for your 
own sake, for that of the fond heart you have 
done your best to break. If not for your 
mother’s sake, for that of the innocent girl led 
by you into undutifulness and deceit; and if 
not for your wife’s sake, for your child’s.” 

He put finger to lip, and motioned Geoff 
to hearken, as from the upper story issued a 
little cry which thrilled even Geoff’s careless 
heart with a solemn feeling. 

“ There must be an inner voice that speaks 
to you now,” Garland added. ‘“ We have 
each appealed to you in turn, and have failed ; 
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but you cannot close your ears to an admo- 
nition that comes from God. Let your child 
teach you a son’s duty to his mother. Hasten 
toher. Clasp her knees. Beg with tears for 
the forgiveness you so little deserve.” 

He led the young man to the street-door, 
opened it wide, and pointed in the direction 
Geoff must take. Then he added in a gentle 
tone— 

“Georgie must, of course, know nothing 
at present either of my presence in the house 
or Lady Auriol’s. She must not see us ; and, 
indeed, I shall return home as soon as I find 
her in a fair way to be properly looked after. 
The doctor is at hand with a nurse; your 
mother will come with her servants to look 
after Georgie, and then all is sure to go well. 
Lose not a moment !” 

Then, closing the door, he left the young 
man alone on the threshold, that agitating 
slip of paper in his hand containing Pearla’s 
address, a tumult of thoughts making his 
brain whirl and his pulse throb—was it with 
agony or deepest joy? He did not know. 

For a few minutes he waited where Garland 
had left him, knowing that he must go for- 
ward, yet unable to move a step. Was he 
really about to see his mother? Was it true 
that he had well-nigh broken her heart? Could 
things ever be with them again as they had 
once been? 

And as he stood thus swayed by alternat- 
ing retrospection and looking forward, every 
second of time was overwhelming him with 
new thoughts and emotions, and throwing 
new light upon what had before been dark. 
As always happens in such crises of feeling, 
the past rushed back upon him with shifting 
visions of days unforgetable even, but of late 
wilfully hidden and made oblivious. 

He recalled that wonderful home-coming 
of his beautiful dream-mother from her pearl 
island in mid-ocean, and the matchless days 
of felicity that had followed. How had she 
caressed, féted, adored him; how had he 
loved, admired, all but worshipped her! She 
could never understand his feeling for her 
because of his shyness and inaptitude at 
speech. But his affection for her had been a 
kind of idolatry, and that was why her mar- 
riage had caused him such deep anguish. 
He had almost learned to hate Durham for 
separating him from his mother. For he 
owned now that his resentment approached 
to downright vehement dislike, only removed 
from hatred by a shadow. 

And then another thought struck him, for 
life was teaching Geoff Auriol many things, 
and amongst these the nature of love. 








He had always fancied himself in love, as 
the phrase goes, with his old playmate, and 
Georgie was the one romance of his life. That 
he knew right well; but he was beginning to 
find out something else, namely, what it might 
be to love indeed and in truth. 

The mother of his child must henceforth 
be dearer and closer to him than the boon 
companion and child-wife of days gone by. 
And besides this new tie of parentage, he felt 
that there was something in married life which 
he had not before taken into account: a 
closeness, a reciprocal responsibility ; a com- 
pact which the sweetest family bond or friend- 
ship cannot approach. And realising this in 
his own case, he could discern how it might 
be with others. He saw clearly that his own 
marriage must have separated him from his 
mother. He felt that under these new con- 
ditions he could never have filled her life, 
and that, though they might become nearer 
to each other in a certain high sense, they 
must be drawn apart also. 

And since it is in the nature of all pure 
love, the simplest as well as the subtlest, to 
enlarge the sympathies and elevate the cha- 
racter, Geoff realised a sudden and inex- 
pressible need of his mother’s affection now. 
He wanted her to share in the new bewilder- 
ing joy that heaven had sent him. He felt, 
too, that Georgie and himself, however closely 
they might be drawn together by the birth of 
children, all the more needed the larger, 
wider love of parents themselves. They 
could no longer suffice for each other. 

And with this clearness of understanding 
came a great anguish of shame and remorse 
towards the two beings he had injured by his 
unreasonableness and injustice, an anguish 
that humbled him to the very dust, and made 
him tremble at the thought of standing in 
their presence. But it must—it should be. 
He uttered a little prayer, although he was 
praying for he knew not what; then, draw- 
ing a deep sigh, he started on his errand, 

The distance was short, and in a few 
minutes he was at his mother’s door awaiting 
admittance. It was opened by the faithful 
Fairfax, who, without a word, for he divined 
his errand, clasped his hand and burst into 
tears. Geoff had no words at command 
either. The old man indicated by a gesture 
that his mistress was in the drawing-room 
above ; and Geoff, hastening up-stairs, saw, 
despite his blinding tears, that she was there. 

Lady Auriol sat by the window reading 
aloud. Her pale face as she lifted it showed 
to those who had known her in happier days, 
the terrible ordeal through which she had lately 
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“ Thus mused Pearla.” 


passed. The rounded lines, the charming 
dimples, the youthful bloom were gone. In- 
stead of a joyous, radiant princess of a fairy 
island, it was a pensive, noble woman who 
was in her stead. Notwithstanding the no- 
bility and happiness of her present life, some 
unutterable anguish, some weight of heaviest 
sorrow evidently lay on her spirits and could 








not be shaken off. There was, moreover, 


-written on her face an impassibility, almost 


approaching to indifference, quite new to 
those who had only known the Pearla ot 
former days. 

Even Geoff’s sudden appearance failed to 
shake this unwonted calm and stolid self- 
possession. She dropped her book, she rose 
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to her feet, slightly trembling. But she did 
not utter a cry, she did not flush or change 
countenance, her hands fell passive by her 
side. And what Geoff in his agitation failed 
to note also, coupled with the undemonstra- 
tiveness, was an utter joylessness as well. He 
knew it not then, he had never for a moment 
suspected that it could be so, but alas! as 
far as her own feelings were concerned, his 
reparation had come too late. She was glad 
to have him at peace with her once more. 
It was an inexpressible satisfaction to be 
reconciled with him, if not in the deepest 
inner sense in which reconciliation is pos- 
sible, at least outwardly. But he had pained 
her so cruelly that even motherly love could 
not forget. 

Geoff, with the overweening self-confidence 
of youth in its power of making easy atone- 
ment, took it for granted that his advances 
would be met joyfully and uncompromis- 
ingly. He had not pondered the matter, 
for no other ’alternative seemed possible. 
The very act of seeking her insured of itself, 
as he thought, fond and plenary forgiveness. 
He had but to. knock and the door would be 
opened to him. So, instead of falling on his 
knees before her and entreating forgiveness, 
he felt as if all the miserable past and the 
sorrow of his own making had become a 
dream, as if suddenly he were the same Geoff, 
she the samé mother of former days, when a 
whispered word, a careless tear, a hasty kiss 
on the part of ‘the offender, were enough to 
win ample forgiveness. : 

Bending down nowyhe put one arm round 
her neck, laid his cheek to hers as he used 
to do of old, and faltered out, not a manly 
prayer to be forgiven, not a dignified apology 
for the wreng he had done her, but merely 
the thought uppermost in his mind. 

“Mamma,” he said—this big, bearded, six- 
foot high Geoff had never learned to address 
her inany other but boyish fashion—“mamma, 
will you go back with me to Georgie? We 
are quite alone and we need you-much.” 

Pearla felt his tears and warm kisses on 
her cheek, his arms thrown round her neck. 
She saw her boy once more, no longer the 
remembered stripling, but a man in years 
and in stature, she heard his voice, she felt 
conscious of the supreme moment, so long 
dreamed of, so passionately longed for, so 
ofttimes and minutely prefigured. The fond 
embraces, the responsive utterances Geoff 
had expected were, however, not forthcom- 
ing, she seemed spell-bound, stony, dumb. 

“Will you not come with me?” Geoff 
reiterated; then remembering Garland’s 














charge, he said in a boyish tone, “ Will you 
not forgive?” 

Pearla freed herself from his embraces now, 
and without any outward change, with only 
the faintest tremor in her voice, led him to 
the other end of the room where stood 
Durham. 

“Geoff,” she said, “ask his pardon, not 
mine. Iam your mother, I must forgive.” 

She took one of her son’s hands and put it 
in her husband’s, looking rather like a marble 
impersonation of Pity than a mortal mother 
making peace with her first-born. 

Durham, seeing how matters stood, came 
to her aid. 

It might seem strange, but was quite 
natural, that Durham should find reconcilia- 
tion much easier than Pearla. Geoff’s con- 
duct had awakened his anger, rather than 
bowed his spirit, and on the first sign of 
amendment he was ready to hold out his 
hand and forgive. Seeing the trouble written 
on the young man’s face, and reminded of 
the careless child, the clinging lad who had 
been his companion for so many years, re- 
minded moreover of a certain occasion years 
ago when Geoff had flung his arms about his 
neck and wept out a first sorrow on his 
breast, he softened towards the suppliant. 
Putting one hand encouragingly on his old 
pupil’s shoulder, and with the other grasping 
Geoff’s heartily, he said, in a hearty, ringing 
voice, a voice in which deep feeling was 
mingled with a touch of playfulness, “‘ Come, 
Geoff; better late than never! You shall 
wish me‘enjoy of my restored heritage, and 
I will congratulatesyou on the birth of a 
son !” 

And having said this he ieft the pair to 
gether. 


CHAPTER XLII.—CONCLUSION. 


Sorrow is a greater teacher than felicity, 
and well for those to whom it is permitted, in 
Scriptural phrase, to “‘sow:im tears and reap 
in joy.” Such joy is the real: blessedness of 
life, and through it we learn not only how to 
live for ourselves, but how to live in the 
larger life of others. Mere careless enjoy- 
ment of the day and of the hour is to the 
human soul what the breeze is to the flower, 
refreshing and rejoicing for the moment ; 
true joy, born of sympathy, suffering, and 
love, is as the sweet dew of heaven nourish- 
ing the plant to the very roots. And just as 
perfect blossoming in the flower needs this 
nourishment, even more than sunshine itself, 
so no human soul can attain completeness 
without the ministrations of tears. First in 
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the natural world, come the cold dark days 
of rain and cloud, then the soft spring 
showers, sunshine, finally the brilliance and 
warmth of summer: thus, alike in the human 
world, fruition is brought about. Happy 
he whose life follows this course, and to 
whom the blessedness comes last. 

And thus it was with this friend of ours 
whose history we have now followed from 
early youth to manhood. Geoff Auriol was 
no rare character, no uncommon moulding 
of finest wrought human clay, but just the 
kind of human being we encounter every 
hour of our lives, and whose story is none 
the less instructive on that account. Not 
only heroes and great men and women teach 
us how to live; our brothers and sisters of 
every day, with whom we have closer kinship, 
also furnish their parable for those who care 
to read, and Geoff has furnished his, after 
simple, yet touching fashion. 

From the points where this narrative must 
end, another might begin, and the theme, if 
handled aright, would perhaps prove more 
interesting than that of the foregoing pages. 
With the end of a great probation must 
ever open a new life, and so it was now; not 
only with Geoff and Georgie, but with those 
they had sorely tried. This long-looked-for 
reconciliation had lifted a great heaviness 
from all hearts, but the perfect peace and 
happiness born of it was to come late and 
slowly. 

For days after their first interview, Georgie 
and Pearla were constantly together and 
under the most favourable circumstances for 
bringing about an understanding. Pearla at 
once took temporary charge of her son’s 
household, introducing two factors of the 
first importance, namely, respect and apti- 
tude, that perfect subordination of one part 
to another in the little world of home, and 
that perfect fitness of things, without which 
no home can be dignified and happy. Pearla, 
indeed, carried a miniature court with her 
wherever she went, and most of us know 
how pleasant it is to live near one whose very 
presence seems to inspire order and har- 
mony. 

No longer distracted by anxiety. on 
Georgie’s account, Geoff had ample oppor- 
tunity for easy confidential talk with his 
mother, but somehow, as day by day wore on, 
they seemed to get no nearer to each other. 
The very elegance and decorum Pearla’s 
coming had introduced into the house had 
a separating influence. Hitherto he and his 
young wife had acted in play the part of 
master and mistress, Pearla, naturally and 


also advisedly, treated Geoff as the head of 
the house and compelled him to take the 
reins. 

“Should you not do this for Georgie?” 
she would say, or ‘‘ Would not that be better 
for the baby ?” making all kinds of practical 
suggestions for him to follow out, inducing 
him in so faras possible to take the initiative 
where his wife and child were concerned, and 
treating him, at least so he felt, with too much 
consideration and respect. But Geoff no- 
ticed.this with secret pain and disappoint- 
ment,—that she never made any attempt to 
break the ice between themselves. On that 
first interview after Durham had left the pair 
alone, she had wept a little and had kissed 
him once or twice. That was all. There 
had been no explanations then, and no at- 
tempt at explanations since. 

“How changed is Lady Auriol!” were 
Georgie’s first words after their interview, 
which did not take place on the parade in 
accordance with her fancy, but in her own 
room as soon as she was strong enough to 
receive her visitor. “What can have so 
altered her, Geoff? She is very kind, but 
oh! so cold and distant! I feel afraid of 
her!” 

Geoff made no reply for a minute or two. 
He sat thinkitig, With a look of deep sadness 
on his face that Georgie had not yet seen. 
To him also his mother’s kindness had some- 
thing icy about it. They were reconciled. 
He was forgiven. They were living under 
the same roof, yet they were almost as far 
apart as when his child-bride had found him 
alone and comforted him in his forlorn stu- 
dent days. 

“What are you thinking of? Why-are 
you so grave ?” asked Geoigie, seeing Geoff 
in this mood. 

“Georgie,” said the young man, and as he 
spoke he threw his arms around her neck and 
clung to her as a child who has fled to his 
mother’s bosom for consolation—“ Georgie, 
it is my own fault, I know, but I had never 
looked for this. Your father and Bella are 
the same. Mr. Durham treats me as he 
used to do. But she—” he sobbed out the 
remaining words—‘‘mamma, my own mother, 
she loves me no longer.” 

“You are dreaming!” Georgie made 
answer with her old practical, matter-of-fact 
shake of the head. “You fancy things, 
Geoff dear ; you were always so sentimental 
where your mother is concerned. I believe 
you care for her after all a thousand times 
more than you do for baby and me.” 





This was intended playfully, but now put- 
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ting back her husband’s arms, she added in | 


the most practical, unromantic fashion, though 
without meaning to be unkind— 

“ There are some people, you know, Geoff, 
at least papa says so, who never can forgive. 
Lady Auriol may be one of these. But if she 


behaves kindly to us and loves baby, we | 


must not complain.” 

Poor Geoff getting no comfort in this 
quarter, flew to the sage, the monitor, the 
consoler, Garland, who gave him the best he 
had to offer. : 

“My dear fellow,” he said, “you must 
have patience and reflect on it, every day, 
nay, every hour, if you will, that the wounds 
we inflict on those who love us are, of all 
others, the deepest, cruellest, and slowest to 
heal. We may break the laws of our country, 
and have to abide the penalty thereof; we 
may sin against public opinion and the 
accepted ordinances of society, and we shall 
surely discover that it is toourcost ; we may 
secretly transgress the biddings of conscience, 
and must bear the sting. The penalty of the 
law absolves us, the world consents to forget 
our wrong-doing, and even conscience at 
length bids us be at rest. But the fond heart 
we have wronged and outraged—ah ! heaven 
help the poor culprit trembling before that 
stern tribunal. Your mother, the tenderest, 
most passionately loving creature in the world, 
cannot here help herself. Her heart yearns 
to you, but something, she knows not what, 
holds her back. You are her Prodigal, and 
she rejoices at your return. As yet there 
is no life in her joy. It must of necessity 
be so.” 

“No one, nothing, can help me, then?” 
asked the young man sorrowfully. 

“But time,” Garland replied, laying a 
fatherly hand on the young man’s shoulder. 
“‘ Trust first to God, then to time, lastly, to 
yourself. And be advised by me. Lose not 
a moment in setting to work like a man. 
Live laboriously, frugally, and manfully, if 
not royally. It is not permitted to us all 
to play a magnanimous part on this earthly 
stage. But you have already acted the 
child’s too long.” 

“Yes,” Geoff said, growing more cheerful. 
“ Poor Georgie will never pass an examination 
now. ‘That is wholly out of the question. 
But I am going in for mine harder than ever, 
and, when I have taken my B.A. degree, we 
are going on a scientific expedition to my 
mother’s island. It has never been properly 
explored and written about, and I should 
like to see the place in which mamma spent 
sO many years.” 





“That is a very promising notion, and 
does you credit,” Garland said, with a smile. 
| Ask Lady Auriol—as I must still call her 

—to go with you. Things may all come 
'right when you are together in her old 
' home.” 

No more was said concerning this project 
at the time, but Geoff nurtured the idea, and 
from the first Georgie had taken to it very 
kindly. The young wife was, in fact, becom- 
ing ambitious for the father of her boy. She 
began now to see as if by some sudden intui- 
tion that life must be taken more seriously 
for their child’s sake. Everything wore a 
new and soberer aspect regarded from a 
parental point of view, and if not out of con- 
sideration for himself, at least out of con- 
sideration for the Geoff Auriol in miniature, 
Geoff must do something creditable, reasoned 
Georgie. 

“You see, Geoff,” she would say, “ papa 
expects something of us now, so we cannot 
help ourselves. We must go to Pearl Island 
or do something.” 

The person who expects something of us 
moralizes, strengthens, uplifts us unawares ; 
and Geoff and Georgie, under that searching 
fatherly eye, felt impelled to be their best, 
most reasonable selves; to try to do their 
duty to their child, to try, in fact, to live, not 
morally speaking from hand to mouth, but 
fairly and with a due sense of their responsi- 
bility. There lay on their consciences the 
burden of a moral debt. They were bound 
to make atonement as best they could for 
the wrong they had done. 

Pearla, however, had no leisure for a voy- 
age to Pearl Island as yet. Durham’s wife, the 
mistress of Durham’s home, had now a career 
that widened every day. All the old tender- 
ness for her son was coming back, but Geoff 
could no longer hold the first place in her 
heart. What she must decide for him had 
no reference to herself. She wanted him to 
live righteously, worthily. His former un- 
kindness could no longer pain her, whilst 
Durham was too occupied to dwell on the 
past at all. 

_ If he did at times recall the years that had 
gone by, it was with no thought of Geoff. 

What had galled Durham more than any- 
thing else during his past probation was the 
consciousness of having so ungraciously ful- 
filled a part. After all, he now said to him- 
self, might not these wasted years, as he had 
called them, prove rich seed-time of thought 
and action? To gain a livelihood by teach- 
ing boys Euclid and Homer was after all 
honourable enough, and he had enjoyed that 
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precious leisure unattainable to men en- 
gaged in active life. Might he not at some 
future time look back upon those seaside 
scholarly days with but one regret, namely, 
that he had not accepted his lot with more 
suavity and content? Now the time had 
come for him to work, and the quiet com- 
panionship of books was set aside. He 
must consort with men, and take them as 
they should come; no more eclecticism 
possible. And, of course, whilst estimating 
wealthein itself for what it is worth, he could 
but see what a power the possession of it 
must be to him, and to any man possessed 
of convictions. What, indeed, will money 
not do? And how difficult to attain social 
influence without it! He had not been 
trained with a view to earn and amass for 
himself. No profession had been marked 
out for him. He had received the education 
of a gentleman, and nothing more. He 
could but rejoice over his changed fortunes. 
The life of a model country squire after the 
approved pattern of a county member of 
the ordinary standard, fell far short of his 
ideal ; and itis a fair test of a man’s character 
when he quarrels with accepted ideals and 
standards. 

He had grown with the growth of his age, 
and his intellect had developed with the pro- 
gress of ideas and knowledge. A hundred 
public-spirited projects were working in his 
brain, a hundred ambitions were daily taking 
shape in his thoughts. He recognised the 
need of men able and willing to guide 
public opinion into pure and less selfish 
channels, and also able to lay down new 
principles for the guidance of individual and 
social life. Education, government, emigra- 
tion, public morality, these were the great 
questions that engrossed him, and Pearla, 
with that deeper, truer affection, born of 
esteem rather than fancy, encouraged him in 
the paths he was fain to follow, however far 
they might lead her from the narrower influ- 
ences of love and domesticity. 

Herein shone out the true nobility of the 
woman. She loved Durham with a deep and 
abiding love, but she was content to take a 
second place in his life, to let not love but 
conscience be the “ Lord of all.” 

And yet all Durham’s strength came from 
the sweet, unselfish nature by his side. — If, 
as she said, he had helped to make her what 
she was, she in her turn helped to make him 
what he fain would be. 

“Ah!” he would say, “ how have things 
changed with us two! In former days I 
served you with all my heart and with all my 


soul. Now it is I who am served by you 
instead. And I let it be so without a 


word !” 

“Could it be otherwise?” Pearla would 
make reply. “I only wished to make you 
happier.” 


And this hope and its fulfilment made her 
own best happiness only, for is it not with 
the affections as with material things—more 
blessed to give than to receive ? 

Let us then figure Pearla and Durham 
blessed beyond most, by virtue on her part 
of .such sweet self-abnegation, on his by 
noble-mindedness. Many and many a time 
Pearla, seeing Durham thus engrossed in his 
new duties, would feel just a pang of loneli- 
ness, just a touch of regret. Yes, there was 
no doubt of it. To a commoner man she 
would have been more. Toa smaller nature 
she should have been daily and hourly more 
necessary. But the deeper feeling of joy 
in his work overmastered all others in the 
end, and she gloried in the very occupations 
that separated him from her. 

Let us also figure Pearla and Durham in 
due time rejoicing after old fond fashion in 
their Geoff, his wife, and little one. Geoff 
would never be a tower of strength even to 
the helpless beings who depended on him. 
He could not even figure as a hero by his 
own hearth. But strength, and if not wis- 
dom, at least prudence, came with years, 
and he too learned how to live. 

And the Garlands? We may happily think 
of them as of beings who live in some terres- 
trial Paradise, some island of the blest, where 
the gales waft ever kindly and the sunshine 
never fails. Not that fortune favoured them 
perhaps beyond their fellows. They had 
their share of worldly care and infelicity with 
the rest of us. Uphill struggles they had to 
encounter, and dire problems of every day it 
was their task to unravel, but hope, joy, and 
love buoyed them up on airy wings. They 
never for a moment lost faith either in God, 
humanity, or themselves; and herein lay 
the foundation of their joyousness, for some- 
thing deeper than mere serene happiness 
was theirs. The sea breaks ever musically 
on that southern shore. The cheery cries of 
the fishermen are borne far inland by the 
buoyant air, the skylark soars between 
gorse-clad hill and pure blue sky, whilst the 
master sits at his writing-table, laborious, 
prayerful, benignant. He begins his daily 
task with the same thanksgiving on his 
lips, thanksgiving for the light of day, the 
love of his kind, and the pleasant labour 





that falls to his hands. Years silver his locks 
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and bend his large form, but cannot cloud | moving whilst the rest of the household is 
his serenity, check his bright fancies, or | asleep, a noble and touching figure, he recalls 
dim his trustfulness. As he sits at his|the imeffable lesson, that by toil shall man 
desk far into the night, his gaunt shadow | live and be uplifted. 

thrown back on the chamber wall, his pen THE END. 





FOOTPRINTS IN ROME. 
Chapters of Early Christian Historp. 
By THE Rev. H. R. HAwers, M.A. 


IV.—CONSTANTINE, A.D. 305—337> 


(SEC AMES had now spread its | followed, his great Western rival, Maxentius, 
network of. influences throughout the | was defeated, and the fate of the Church and 
length and breadth of the Empire, from | the world for centuries was decided in one 
Jerusalem to Rome, from Antioch to Alex-|day. The golden candlesticks brought by 
andria ; the African deserts, the Gallic and | Titus from the Jewish Temple at Jerusalem, 
Spanish provinces, the offices, the shops, even | were lost in the Tiber. Their clear forms 
the army and the navy were manned with | in deep bas-relief are amongst the best pre- 
Christians, who by their steadiness, sobriety, | served fragments of sculpture in the Arch of 
and fidelity to duty, as well as by their | Titus, which stands just outside the Forum. 
general inoffensiveness, won the esteem of} In 323 Constantine triumphs over his 
their superiors, and occasionally converted | Eastern rival Licinius, and then becomes 
them. first irresponsible and absolute Emperor of the 
Still, in 305, so great was the panic at | Eastern and Western worlds. But he sud- 
Rome, that it could only be likened to the | denly found himself the head of the Church 
years of terror following the great fire of |as well as of the State. Both situations were 
Nero. For more than a year the Bishop’s | novel; both presented unparalleled difficul- 
throne was vacant, ties; both were riddled through and through 
We have arrived at that interesting tran- | with disorder and dissent. 
sition point where Christianity first clearly Constantine mastered the problem. His 
forces itself upon the notice of the historical | mission was to consolidate the Empire and 
student as a conquering but still unrecog- | the Church; to allay the internal discords 
nised power. A few years more and the | of each, and to reconcile them to each other. 
New Claimant was crowned. For Englishmen, Constantine, the first 
For the crimes and intrigues which led to | Christian Emperor, must always have a 
Constantine’s advance upon Rome to claim | special interest, for he was in one sense an 
his empire, we must refer our readers to| Englishman himself. He was born in 
Gibbon. The solemnity of the occasion, no | England; he was crowned at York; his 
doubt, fully impressed the young general.| mother Helen has left her name a memory 
If not religious, he was certainly supersti- | at St. Helen’s, in the City, and other churches. 
tious, imaginative, and perhaps a little | The old London wall, part of which is pre- 
visionary. Eusebius, his intimate friend, and | served as a relic, and is yisible, planted out 
-afterwards his chaplain and spiritual adviser, | like a wayside garden opposite Sion College, 
relates how the Emperor was in prayer | dates back to Constantine. He has given 
“about noon as the day was declining,” | his name to Jakes, to wines, to figures of 
when a flaming cross appeared in the sky | allegory, and to countless women, and at least 
with the words, “In this conquer.” Sucha| one illustrious Frenchman of modern days, 
portent at such a time was decisive. The | Benjamin Constant. There may have been 
vision was clenched by a dream that night..| many better and some greater monarchs, but 
Jesus appeared to him bearing a standard. | there is no one to whom the Christian Church 
The dream was interpreted to the point by | owesa deeper debt of gratitude than to Con- 
the Christian clergy in Constantine’s camp, | stantine the Great. His first contact with 
and the standard of the cross was substituted | Christianity was a military necessity, his 
for the Roman eagle. Vows of fidelity to | second was a social crisis. He reorganized 
the new religion in case of victory were made, | the Chureh because the Church had dis- 
and the Emperor advanced upon Rome. organized herself. When theological differ- 
In the battle of the Milvian Bridge which | ences lead to blows and bloodshed, the civil 
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authority must stepin. And theology had 
already led to blows and bloodshed in Alex- 
andria, at that time the second capital of the 
Empire. 

Let us look nearer at the leading elements 
of this discord. To us, many of the meta- 
physical points connected with the Trinitarian 
controversy and the nature of God are un- 
intelligible, as they are untranslatable into 
English, or even Latin. The endless disputes 
about the meaning of the words “ Father,” 
“Son,” “begotten,” “unbegotten,” of a like 
nature ‘‘ Homoiousios,” and of the same nature 
“ Homoousios,” raged in every little public- 
house in Alexandria. Men were more eager 
about it than they are about Popery, or 
Ritualism, or any other ism of our day. 
Gregory of Nyssa records how, when you went 
to ask the price of bread, the baker seemed 
quite off his head, and would answer, 
“* The Son arose out of nothing.” Or when 
you inquired if your bath was ready, the 
bewildered slave would observe that the 
** Son was subordinate to the Father.” Mobs 
went about the streets shouting for the 
“ Homoiousion,” and broke the heads of the 
mobs whom they met shouting for the 
““Homoousion.” The Emperor’s statues were 
thrown down, and the peaceable inhabitants 
complained bitterly to the constabulary that 
breaches of the peace took place with im- 
punity, and that quiet folk could hardly go 
about unmolested. 

“ Alas!” cried the distracted Emperor, 
when news reached him at all hours of the 
doings of the rival sects, “ give me back my 
calmer days and quiet nights, light and cheer- 
Julness instead of tears and groans!” From 
the first he took the view of a statesman; he 
cared little about the points in dispute, but 
he saw that a house divided against - itself 
must fall; that Christianity was not strong 
enough to weather its own dissensions as 
well as heathen opposition, and Christianity, 
he was resolved, should win. He was there- 
fore quite ready to support whichever of the 
Christian factions could hold its own. If 
Athanasius won, then Constantine was for 
Athanasius and the “Homoousion.” If 
Arius, then Constantine was for Arius and 
the ‘ Homoiousion.” Between the two 
opinions he hovered personally down.to the 
last; but in action he always yielded to the 
side capable of conferring upon the Church 
external peace and organic unity. 

Into the subtleties of the Trinitarian con- 
troversy I need not enter; but the real force 
of the Athanasian contention is easy to under- 
stand. Arius, his opponent, maintained that 








there was a time when the Sov was not. If, 
then, he was God, as all allowed, and there 
was a time when he was wot, we have a 
God before the Son, and another God when 
the Son comes into being. We have, there- 
fore, two Gods instead of one. At -this 
thought, which seemed to follow logically 
from Arius’s doctrine, the orthodox Church 
took immediate fright. It seemed to them 
like the first gliding steps back to heathen 
Polytheism, or the worship of those many 
gods with whom the martyrs and confessors 
had waged such bitter and glorious war. 
The heresy of Arius was not the denial of 
Christ’s divinity, but the making of two 
Gods instead of one. If a doctrine leading 
to that were tolerated, the next thing would 
be some godless alliance or compromise with 
the effete and false religions of the Empire. 

Athanasius came to the rescue. He main- 
tained that the Son had a/ways been; that 
He did not begin to be when He manifested 
Himself in human nature—that was only the 
coming forth of the human side of God, 
which had eternally existed, as an essential 
part of His very Being. 

This is the doctrine which has had 
such surprising vitality; and it is instructive 
to note that objections to the Trinity are 
invariably founded upon the Arian rather 
than the Athanasian doctrine. It remains 
the most precious and realisable conviction 
of the Church that human attributes—moral 
and affectional nature—are of the very 
essence of the Deity, no after-thought, no 
separate creation, that there never was 
when that was not; that there never will 
be when that zs not; that the human side 
of God is eternally begotten, and is “ Homo- 
ousion.” 

“ By Divine inspiration,’ to use his own 
words, Constantine decided to call a general 
and representative council of bishops, and 
though ecclesiastics alone were invited, still 
the laity were in fact represented, because 
the bishops, being chosen by the laity, 
represented them. 

JVicea was the chosen city ; easy of access, 
close to a great sheet of water, the Ascanian 
Lake, itself communicating with the Pro- 
pontis, commanding the sea-board of the 
Mediterranean and the Bosphorus, and 
within twenty miles of the Eastern capital 
Nicomedia. Niczea, or the City of Victory, 
was marked out, about a year after the de- 
feat of Licinius, for the completion of that 
victorious policy which had welded into unity 
a divided empire, and now aspired to 
create a Catholic Church. Like all the 
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first seven Councils, the Nicene was em- 
phatically Greek, and absolutely meta- 
physical. Every point floated in a mist of 
Oriental philosophy, in which the differences 
were too often without a distinction and the 
distinctions without a difference. There was 
no Western theology. With the exception 
of Rome, then by no means the most hopeful 
branch of the Christian Church, all the 
Christian centres were Greek—Jerusalem, 
Antioch, Alexandria. All the Church fathers 
had been Greek ; there was nota single Latin 
writer of eminence amongst them. Clemens, 
Irenzeus, Hermes, Polycarp, all wrote Greek, 
and the early Popes were Greek, as their 
very name implies (Papa, zrozos). 

The Christian controversy had raged for 
five years. It was high time to put an end 
to the scandal. The summons went forth in 
the twentieth year of Constantine’s reign, 
and at the beginning of the summer of 325, 
from Spain, Gaul, Italy, Africa, and Asia 
Minor, 318 bishops set out for Nica. Each 
prelate was attended by three slaves and two 
presbyters. ‘The Roman roads in those days 
were excellent, and the Emperor had placed 
the royal posts at the disposal of the holy 
men. There were relays of horses at two 
hundred stations, and ninety-one inns, 
between Bordeaux and Byzantium, and the 
fame of the Council having spread far and 
wide, ample provisions were accumulated on 
the line of route, and the remote city of 
Niczea itself when reached presented the 
appearance of one large fair. It was indeed 
a strange and solemn occasion, this first 
formal meeting of the Roman Empire and 
the Christian Church. 

The bloody grip of persecution had only 
just been loosened. The old men of the city 
had lived through the Diocletian, or even 
remembered the Decian miseries; had wit- 
nessed the Christian victims dragged naked 
through the streets or destroyed in the arena 
—although the rising generation already lived 
under the edict of toleration. 

But our interest now centres upon that 
unique assembly of Christian bishops, the 
like of which the world had never seen 
before, and will most assuredly never see 
again. It wasa holy army of confessors and 
martyrs in the most literal and appalling 
sense. 

Let us look in at the assembled prelates, 
and mark their appearance and quality before 
the entrance of the Emperor and his suite, 

Some sat twisted, their bones having been 
broken or ill-set after torture; others were 
stiff, their sides having been seared ; others 








showed great. scars on their backs, and 
walked lame, their leg sinews having been 
hacked or burnt. There was Potamon from 
Egypt, Bishop of Heracleopolis, far up the 
Nile ; he had lost one eye. Not far from 
him sat Paphnutius, who was the object of 
much interest and admiring attention; he 
came from the Upper Thebaid; his eye 
had been dug out with a sword-point, the 
empty socket seared, and his legs ham- 
strung. There was Bishop Alexander from 
Alexandria, whose sermon had provoked a 
Trinitarian riot. From the East there came 
Eustathius of Antioch. Bishop Paul of 
Neoczsarea ; the muscles of his hands were 
scorched. Scontius of Czesarea. Marcellus, 
next to Athanasius the most prominent 
opponent of Arius, who had one mental 


| weakness with which I have always sym- 


pathized : he could never denounce Arianism 
without falling into Sabellianism. There 
was the simple Spyridion from the moun- 
tains and sheepwalks of Cyprus; he was 
looked on a little askance as a person of 
primitive habits and unlearned in con- 
troversy. They could hardly persuade him 
to ride a mule, as befitted the dignity of 
a bishop ; he was for coming all the way 
on foot! Strange tales were told of the 
good man, not without a quaint humour, 
and reflecting the mingled love and awe 
of the poor shepherds to whom he minis- 
tered. They told how one night thieves 
had come to steal his sheep, and had 
been miraculously detained until Spyri- 
dion caught them in flagrante delicto the 
next morning. He not only let them go, 
but gave them a groat in order that they 
might not have had to sit up all night for 
nothing. Through Spyridion we can literally 
join hands with the Council of Nicza, for 
his body was taken from Constantinople to 
Cyprus, and from thence to Corfu. He has 
become the favoured saint of the Ionian 
Islands; nor is it easy to gaze without 
emotion upon those dead hands which 
signed the Creed of Nicza sixteen hundred 
years ago, as they lie exposed when he is 
annually carried round the streets of Corfu 
in solemn procession. The Bishop of Rome, 
absent through age and infirmity, was re- 
presented by two presbyters. Hosius of 
Cordova, chief of all the Western bishops, 
must have had a singular personal weight of 
influence ; he had the ear of the Emperor and 
the Bishops of Rome, and was held in much 
awe and reverence by the assembly. And 
at the opening of the Council there stood 
confronting each other two more figures, 
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strangely contrasted, personally and theo- 
logically ; one was Arius, a weird gaunt 
figure indeed, in a long coat, short sleeves, 
and half scarf, denoting the ascetic life. His 
hair hung loose and straggling about his 
shoulders, he was deadly pale, and about sixty 
years ofage. His eyes were weak, and the 
workings of his restless features denoted great 
but suppressed excitability. He had a way 
of twirling or writhing his long unwieldy 
body, which reminded his enemies of a snake’s 
motion. He seemed always vibrating be- 
tween fierce extremes. He would be long 
silent, and then break out into bursts of 
wild excitement, which to many seemed 
close akin to madness. His words then 
flowed in a torrent of eloquence. At other 
times his manner was winning and earnest, 
and his conversation was said to fascinate all 
who came into personal relation with him. 
Although a stern ascetic, he was the idol, it 
was said, of seven hundred great ladies of 
Alexandria, and for this ‘ Moon-struck 
giant,” this Ares or Mars, as men called 
him, there were bands of devoted followers 
who would go through fire and water. 

But passing from the huge gaunt figure of 
Arius, the eye is arrested by a small insig- 
nificant-looking man standing by the side of 
the great Bishop Alexander, called Pope of 
Alexandria. He was a deacon of about 
twenty-five years of age. Though small and 
spare, his face was finely cut, his nose slightly 
aquiline, his hair was light, his beard short, 
and his expression altogether angelic. Alex- 
ander had seen him, whilst a boy, playing at 
baptism with his companions on the sea- 
shore ; he had sent for him and questioned 
him closely, and finding his knowledge of the 
Christian faith already accurate and intelli- 
gent, he took him into his service, and at 
last ordained him Deacon. 

This was the great Athanasius, afterwards 
himself Bishop of Alexandria, the pillar of 
orthodoxy, the framer of the Nicene doc- 
trine, the idol of the masters throughout the 
Lybian deserts. 

The sway he exercised over the Church 
whilst he lived was at times despotic, 
and when forced to flee before the Arian 
sectaries, his return to power some years 
later was like a royal progress. The range 
of his sympathies was wide, his knowledge of 
human nature profound ; his quickness, de- 
cision, and firmness saved the Church from 
Arianism, and the empire from a divided 
faith. At Nicza, and after Nicza, he con- 
fronted the most formidable opponents, and 
fought them almost single-handed. It was 
XXIV—55 





as the proverb went, Athanasius against the 
world. His life was one of hasty flights, 
great occasions, and hair-breadth escapes. 
He passed invulnerable through the most 
bloodthirsty mobs; he escaped unscathed 
from his own church when the congregation 
and clergy were massacred; he knew no 
fear ; his resource was boundless ; his powers 
of endurance infinite ; his life blameless ; his 
theological achievements colossal! His 
memory was revered, and he was canonised 
as a saint; his lightest words were treasured 
up. In the sixth century it was currently 
said, ‘When you meet with a sentence of 
Athanasius and have no paper at hand, write 
it on your clothes.” He had a bright, quick 
wit. When asked what he thought about 
the purifying nature of death-bed baptism, 
he replied, in allusion to such unprofitable 
converts, ‘‘ An angel came to my predecessor 
Peter, and said, ‘ Peter, why do you send me 
these empty sacks?’” When Constantine 
asked him to consecrate a church for Arian 
Christians at Alexandria, “I will,” said he, 
“ when you allow one to be consecrated at 
Antioch for true believers.” In controversy 
he was sharp and incisive, and not particular 
about his epithets. ‘“ Polytheists, atheists, 
dogs, wolves, cats, cuttle-fish, gnats, beetles, 
leeches,” are some of the ornaments of rhe- 
toric lavished upon the Arians. 

Yet was Athanasius singularly wise and 
temperate in council. “The duty of ortho- 
doxy,” he said, “is not to compel but to 
persuade belief ;” and almost his last act was 
the reconciliation of rival factions who dis- 
puted about the word “hypostasis,” in 
which he explained to them clearly the true 
doctrine, and then, obtaining their assent to 
that, he declared that as they both meant the 
same thing, each might express it in his own 
favourite language. 

But the Council of Nicza waits for the 
entrance of Constantine and his suite. The 
small wooden throne, carved and gilt, is still 
empty, at the upper end of the hall. The 
raising of a torch is probably the signal, a 
door opens, and preceded and followed by 
unarmed Christian courtiers the Emperor 
appears. All eyes are strained to devour 
every detail of that majestic presence. The 
more than imperial splendour of Rome bursts 
for the first time upon scores of provincial 
bishops who had never seen any Roman 
official higher than a prefect,—handsome, 
tall, and stout, with that noble countenance 
which is still impressive and godlike upon 
his innumerable extant coins, the military 
commander seems lost in the splendour of 
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the Oriental monarch. His imperial robe 
of scarlet trails behind him, woven with 
golden flowers and pearls. He carries a 
spear in his hand, a small helmet studded 
with gems and surmounted by an Eastern 
diadem crowns his head, and his luxuriant 
hair is elaborately dressed. In later life he 
wore wigs of different colours. 

As he entered all rose to their feet. He 
passed up the ranks of Christian bishops. 
It was indeed a solemn moment, this meet- 
ing of the old world with the new, this first 
greeting of State and Church, this proud 
imperial homage to the mystery and the 
majesty of the Christian religion. 

As he moved on, the Emperor’s knees 
were seen to tremble, the colour rushed to 
his cheeks ; something awful and novel he 
doubtless felt, but he could not know that he 
was in the presence of an infant Church that 
would grow to full vigour and maturity 
centuries after the decline and fall of the 
great Roman Empire. 

Constantine ascended the raised dais, and 
stood for a moment in front of the throne, 
surveying the solemn assembly. The bishops 
motioned to him to be seated, and then 
Eusebius stepped forth and recited a metrical 
address, which was followed by a hymn in- 
toned by the whole assembly. 

The Emperor now rose, and with the quick 
glance of a practised orator, fixing instan- 
taneously the attention of his audience, he 
delivered a Latin speech. The speech was 
translated into Greek for the bishops, and is 
recorded by Eusebius, his favourite chaplain. 

“It has, my friends,” said the Emperor, 
“been the object of my highest wishes to 
enjoy your sacred company, and having ob- 
tained this, I confess my thankfulness to the 
King of All, that in addition to my other 
blessings, He has granted to me this the 
greatest—I mean to receive you all assembled 
here, and to see one common harmonious 
opinion of all..... To me far worse than any 
war or battle is the civil war of the Church. 

Do not, then, delay, my friends; do 
not delay, ministers of God, and good. ser- 
vants of our common Lord and Saviour, to 
remove all grounds of difference and to wind 
up by laws of peace every link of controversy. 
Then will you have done what is most 
pleasing to the God who is over all, and you 
will render the greatest boon to me, your 
fellow-servant !” 

On his arrival at Niczea, Constantine had 
been overwhelmed with petitions, in which 
the bishops had embodied written complaints 
against each other. 





This was the Emperor’s answer :— 

Before the debate began, he called for a 
brazier with burning coals, and one by one 
he took the parchment rolls and cast them in. 
As the flames rose and the ashes smouldered 
he solemnly declared that he had not read 
one of them, and continued, “ It is the com- 
mand of Christ that he who desires to be 
forgiven himself must first forgive his bro- 
ther.” 

Into the controversies which engaged the 
Council it is not my purpose to enter. The 
interest of these old disputes, with the one 
exception of the Trinity, is dead long ago. 
There was the Meletian controversy, which 
related to a certain bishop who had, under 
terror, been tempted to burnincense to idols— 
was he to be allowed to go on ordaining 
clergy ? It was decided in the negative. He 
was deposed and deprived. There was the 
Paschal controversy, which related to the 
time of keeping Easter. Was it to be kept 
on the fourteenth day with the East, or on 
Sunday after, fourteenth day with the West? 
The Western practice prevailed. And then 
there was the great “ Homoousios” contro- 
versy, as to whether the Son was of the same 
nature, or only of a like nature, with the 
Father. It was declared that He was of the 
same nature. Arius and his followers were 
driven from the Council, and the importance 
of that final decision, which resulted in the 
first version of the Nicene Creed, has been 
explained. At the fourth general Council of 
Chalcedon, six questions which arose at the 
Council of Constantinople in 381 were for 
the first time incorporated into the Nicene 
Creed ; but the old Nicene Creed in its 
integrity was still acknowledged, and by 
some exclusively adhered to and distinguished 
from the new Nicene Creed with the Chal- 
cedon omissions and additions, and especially 
the Filioque clause. 

Substantially, the Nicene Creed is the only 
one which has been accepted throughout the 
universal Church. The Apostles’ Creed, and 
the Athanasian formula were never incor- 
porated in the Greek Ritual, and the so- 
called Athanasian Creed is perhaps one of 
the most unblushing attempts ever success- 
fully made to force a new confession upon 
the Catholic Church. 

It made its appearance about the seventh 
century ; no one knows who wrote it, or what 
sort of authority it can claim, but the best 
account of it is this :— 

It seems to have been the confession of 
one Gaulish Bishop Victricius, who was sum- 
moned to Rome by Pope Anastasius to 
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answer a charge of Arian heresy. Being 
naturally anxious to lay especial stress on 
the Athanasian view and clear himself com- 
pletely, the bishop recited his confession 
before Pope Anastasius, and declared there- 
in his belief in the doctrine of St. Athan- 
asius. The name of the great champion of 
orthodoxy, Athanasius, soon took the place 
of the name of the obscure Pope Anastasius, 
and the confession of the French Bishop, 
doubly acceptable to the Church by reason 
of its famous anathemas, unhappily passed 
into the Western Ritual in a polemical age 
as the Creed of St. Athanasius. 

In the light of history it is thus easy to 
estimate at its true value this vindictive and 
maledictory relic of the Dark Ages. After 
all these battles, it is instructive to remember 
that, mainly owing to the great difficulty which 
the Western mind had in appreciating the dis- 
tinction of Greek metaphysics, the Arian 
doctrine has never been completely stamped 
out. 

Whenever the Athanasian doctrine of the 
Trinity is construed so as to convey to an 
ordinary mind the idea of at least two, if not 
three Gods, something like the Arian doc- 
trine will be re-asserted—not the true Arian 
view, but some view which places the Son 
at a sufficient distance from the Father to 
leave the soul its one God (the very object 
attained by Athanasius in identifying the 
essence of the Father with that of the Son). 

There is but one God; then separate all 
rival claimants from Him, and let them be 
only as saints and mediators—the Son the 
great Mediator, but not co-essential. 

That we believe to be the thought under- 
lying all so-called Arianism. All the Goths 
were Arians. The first Teutonic version of 
the Scriptures was by Ulfilan, an Arian. 
Theoderic was an Arian; the Lombards up 
to the sixth century were Arians, so were 
Spain and*southern France. In France 
Clovis trampled the heresy out by-blood, not 
argument, as the Jews were trampled out of 
Spain or the Huguenots out of France. Our 
Prayer-book bears prominently at least three 
Arian war-marks: the earnest protest in 
the oft-repeated “Glory be to the Father, 
and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost ;” 
the Nicene Creed before the sacrament ; and 
the Filioque clause in that Creed. 

The stormy deliberations were at last 
ended. The great controversies which had 
threatened the peace of the Empire and the 
Church had been settled ; the darling object 
of the Emperor’s heart was accomplished— 
the Empire and the Church were at peace. 





Such a work could not have been accom- 
plished without a special providence. James 
of Nisibis saw angels standing round the 
glorious form of Constantine. The most 
extravagant language was used about the 
Divine wisdom of the Emperor, and he in 
his turn was never tired of extolling the 
glorious sufferings of the assembled Confes- 
sors. His admiration of the maimed 
Paphnutius was so great that he kissed the 
sightless socket and embraced the shrunken 
and seared limbs of this real martyr. His 
moderation and charity were indeed superior 
to that of some of his spiritual fathers. ‘To 
the narrow-minded and_irreconcileable 
Acesius, who declined to admit some of his 
brethren after due penance and repentance, 
he called out, “Ho ho! Acesius, climb up 
to heaven by yourself.” He also said, 
“We must be like physicians, and accom- 
modate our medicines to the diseases, our 
teaching to the different minds of all.” 

The success of Constantine with the 
Empire and with the Church turned his head. 
It has been said: for the first ten years he was 
excellent, for the second ten he was a spend- 
thrift, for the last ten a robber. Still he was 
a great prince, not ranking with Alexander or 
Cesar, but certainly with Philip and Augustus. 
‘You may believe about him,” says Fleury, 
“what Eusebius (his friend) says in his 
blame, and what Zozimus (his enemy) says 
in his praise.” And it is impossible not to 
say much in his praise; he found a divided 
and distracted Empire and Church, he left 
both united and substantially peaceful. He 
issued great edicts: the edict of toleration, 
the observance of Sunday, prayers for the 
army ; he discouraged slavery, infanticide, 
gladiatorial games, and the licentious rites of 
heathenism. We owe Christianity as the 
religion of the world to Constantine, and to him 
also we owe the first union between Church 
and State. He was an eloquent preacher 
and an attentive listener. When Eusebius 
preached in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
Constantine refused to sit down, saying that 
the excellent Gospel should only be listened 
to standing ; nor would he hear of the sermon 
being too long. When the Emperor himself 
was announced to preach, thousands flocked to 
the palace. He stood erect with his head 
tossed back, and poured forth a torrent of 
facile eloquence, and the people applauded 
all his points. Now he denounced the follies 
of Paganism, now it was the unity of 
Providence, or the scheme of redemption that 
formed his theme; and often he would 
denounce the avatice and rapacity of his own 
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courtiers ; it was then observed that they all 
cheered lustily, but it was also noticed that 
they did not mend their ways. 

Constantine was indeed a most curious 
compound of vanity, energy, enthusiasm, 
superstition, foresight, and genius. Hecould 
never shake off the old Roman vice of glut- 
tony, nor the Imperial vice of murder ; this, 
combined with his new-born contempt for 
heathenism, led to his final migration from 
Rome to the East. 

It was the year after the great Nicene 
Council, flushed. with success, and but just 
emerged from a world fanatically Christian, 
the Emperor caine to Rome in time to wit- 
ness the great Pagan festival of the anniver- 
sary of the battle of Lake Regillus. He 
openly derided the popular superstitions and 
scorned their sacrifices. The people were 
furious. The old Pagan Rome was but 
little changed in its tastes : its love of the old 
forms, its general indifference to religion of 
any kind; but the notion of a Christian 
Empire averse to the ancient customs was 
abhorrent. He had been little enough in 
Rome ; his predilection for the East was well 
known; his imperial murders were also 
noised abroad—how that one after another 
possible conspirator or claimant to the 
throne had been removed by poison, or 
immured in dungeons. The Empero.’s 
statue was pelted. To such insults he re- 
mained impassive, but to the public repro- 
bation of his violent and base assassinations 
he was not so indifferent; his Christian 
conscience may have been awakened, yet he 
first turned to the priests of the old faith for 
comfort and absolution. They would give 
him none. His Christian confessors were 
more lenient ; he was told that Christ par- 
doned the greatest offenders upon their 
sincere confession and repentance, and that 
to His Church in His name was given the 
power of bindings and loosings. In deepest 
gratitude the Emperor endowed his spiritual 
comforters with temporal blessings. From 
Constantine the Church obtained her first 
grant of territory, and with the Lateran 
Palace the foundations of the Papal kingdom 
were securely laid. But from that time 
Constantine’s eyes were turned to the East. 
There he would found a new Rome in the 
midst of scenes more familiar and dear to 
him, and in the midst of associations conse- 
crated to him by the great Church council, 
and the authors of his pardon and his peace. 

Historians have exhausted tropes and 
figures in their attempts to describe and 
extol the magnificent situation of Constanti- 





nople. The rise of Constantinople meant 
the steady decline of Rome as an imperial 
power and the rise of Rome as an ecclesias- 
tical one. When the Emperor was gone the 
Senate was lifeless, Paganism effete, and the 
only moral force left alive was Christianity, 
and the Bishop of Rome was at the head of 
it. Still Constantinople, not Rome, was the 
first Christian city. In a very short time the 
stream of commerce was diverted from 
Alexandria, and the tide of wealth and 
fashion setting steadily towards the Dar- 
danelles. A city of shrines and palaces rose 
along the shores of the shining Bosphorus. 

The importance in modern Europe of that 
wonderful city as the key of the East is not 
yet exhausted, perhaps is only just now 
beginning to be felt; but this forms no part 
of our subject. 

Towards the close of his life Constantine 
showed in a marked degree those extra- 
ordinary vacillations of opinion and policy 
which the inner instability of his character 
exposed him to periodically throughout life. 
Influenced by the heretical tendencies of his 
favourite Eusebius, and the prayer of his 
dying sister, whose husband and son he had 
murdered, he recalled Arius in 335. 

The whole tide of public opinion seemed 
on the turn towards heresy, headed by the 
Emperor himself, and in the face of the 
Nicene Creed. Arius was to make a trium- 
phant entry into Constantinople, when on 
his way he died suddenly, and the whole 
movement collapsed as suddenly. 

In 337 Constantine himself lay on his 
death-bed. He had never been baptized. 
He had sins and plenty to wash away; he 
now desired to be cleansed from all his 
iniquities and enter into peace with himself 
and with his God. Witha keen instinct that 
now the great figure of Arius was removed, 
that other commanding spirit, Athanasius, 
was more than ever necessary to‘the Church, 
he recalled Athanasius and prepared himself 
to receive the sacrament of baptism at the 
hands. of the semi-Arian Eusebius. 

At noon on Whitsunday, 337, in the sixty- 
fourth of his age and thirty-first of his reign, 
the great Christian Emperor of the East and 
West lay on his death-bed robed in white. 
He was perfectly happy and triumphant: 
robed in white, he received his baptism ; 
robed in white, he appeared in his own eyes 
and in those of his court to be finally par- 
doned and purified ; and robed in saintly 
white, the grateful Christian Church has ever 
since beheld in him her secular Founder and 
her Imperial Apostle. 
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